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C HAP T 


T U E preſeat tate of Bohemia, Silefia, and 
Moravia. . 


Chap. I Treats of the ſituation and extent, and of the 
abs mountains, and rivers of Bohemia. 


Chap. II. Contains 4 deſcription of the provinces and 
chief towns of Bohemia. ib. 


Chap. III. Contains an account of the perſons and habits 
of the Bohemians ; their genius and temper, buildings, 
way of travelling, nature of the ſoil, plants, animals, 
minerals, trade, and manufadtures. p. 3 


Chap. IV. Contains an abſirat of the antient and mo- 
dern hiſtory Bohemia; the ſucceſſion of their Princes, 
and conſtitution of the government. ib. 


Chap. V. Treats of the language and religion of the Bo- 


hemians. P. 7 
The preſent ſtate of Hungary. 


Chap. I. Treats of the name, ſituation, and extent | of 


this kingdom; and of the air, lakes, rivers, and 


mountains. p. 10 
Chap. II. Treats of the provinces, chief towns, and mines 
Hungary. | P. 11 


Chap. III. Treats of the genius and temper, perſons and 


habits of the Hungarians ; of their manner of travel- 
ling, and noble bridges. We 2. 13 


Chap. IV. Treats ; the nature and produce of the ſoil; 
of their bus bandry, cattle, and other animals; and of 
their manufattures. 7.14 

Chap. V. Contains an abſtradt of the ſucceſſion of their 
Princes; and of their antient and modern hiſtory; and 


treats of the conſtitution of their government; and of 
the forces and revenues of the kingdom. p. 15 


Chap. VI. Treats of the language, learning, and religion 
of the Hungarians. | P. 18 


The preſent ſtate of Tranſilvadia. 


Chap. I. Treats of the name, ſituation, and extent o 
Tranſilvania; and of the air, ſprings, rivers, and 
mountams. 64 P. 20 
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Chop. IT. Treats of the provinces and chief towns in Trans 
ſilvania. p. 21 


Chap. III. Treats of the nature of the foil, corn, fruits, 
minerals, cattle, trade and manufactures of the Tran- 
ſilvamans ; and of their habits and cuſtoms. P. 21 


Chap. IV. Contains an abſtrath of the antient and mo- 


dern hiſtory of the Tranſilvanians, and the preſent ſlate 
of religion there. þ. 22 


* 


The preſent ſtate of the frontier provinces of the 


Empire. 
Chap. I. Treats of the provinces of Scla vonia. p. 24 
Chap. II. Treats of the province of Servia. P. 25 
Chap. III. Treats of the province of Croatia. p. 26 


The preſent ſtate of the German Empire, 


Chap. I. Treats of the name, ſituation, extent, climate, 
ſeas, and rivers of Germany. P. 27 


Chap. II. Treats of the perſons, genius, and temper of 
the Germans; of their vices and virtues ; diet, lodg- 
ing, and diverſions. p. 29 


Chap. III. Treats of their language, learning, univer- 
fities, arts, and ſciences. P. 31 


Chap. IV. Contains an abſtrac of the antient and mo- 
dern hiſtory of Germany, with the ſucceſſion of its Em · 
ors 


perors. 34 
Chap. V. Treats of the power of the Emperor; f bi 
election and coronation ; of the King of the Romans, 


and Electors; and of the general diet. p.58 
op, VI. Treats of the courts of juſtice, and laws of 
the Empire. l 


Chap. VII. Treats of the modern religion, and eccle- 


ſiaſtical government of Germany. | P. 62 
Chap. VIII. Treats of the ſeveral degrees of nobility and 
gentry in Germany; and of the Imperial citie; and 
Hani ton. „ . „% 


Auttria. 


Chap. IX. Contains s deſcription the Circle of Auſtria, " 
with the provinces included wo "Rs 7 75 66 | 
- Pl 68 
Carinthia RT. 
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Carinthia. P. 69 

Carniola and Winde ſmarch. p. 69 

Tyrol and Brixen. p. 70 

Trent. P. 71 
Bavaria. 

Chap. X. Treats of the Circle of Bavaria. 72 
Franconia, 

Chap. XI. Treats of the Circle of Franconia, 77 
Saxony. 

Chap. XII. Treats of Saxony in general. 80 

Upper Saxony. 
Chap. XIII. Treats of the Circle of Upper Saxony. 81 


Brandenburg. 


Chap. XIV. Treats of the north part of the Circle of 
Upper Saxony, viz. the marquiſate of Brandenburg, 
ho dukedom of Magdeburg, the principality of Hal- 
berſlat, the duchy of Pomerania, and the iſland of 
Rugen, p. 87 


Lower Saxony, 


Chap. XV. Treats of the Circle of Lower Saxony; and 
herein of the duchies of Mecklenburg, Lawenburg, 
Holſtein, Hanover, Brunſwick, Lunenburg, Bremen, 


and Verden. p. 95 
Lunenburg. p. 101 
Brunſwick and Hanover. p. 102 
Bremen and Verden. p. 107 


Suabia. 


Chap. XVI. Treats of the Circle of Suabia, or Suevia; 
and herein of the duchy of Wirtembaurg, the marqui- 
ſate of Baden, the Imperial cities of Augsburg. Ulm, 
&c. P. 108 


Upper Rhine. 


Chap. XVII. Treats of the Circle of the Upper Rhine, 
comprehending the landgravates of Heſſe, Weteravia, 
Aiſatia, and the duchy of Lorrain. P. 113 


Lower Rhine. 


Chap. XVIII. Treats of the Circle of the Lower Rhine ; 
in which is comprehended the Palatinate of the Rhine, 
and the archbiſhopricks of Mentz, Triers, and Cologn. 

p. 122 

Weſtphalia. | | 


Chap. XIX. Treats 
 prehending the duc 
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Liege, Munſter, Paderborn, and Oſua brug; the du 
chies of Fuliers, Cleves, and Berg; the rncipality 
of Minden; the counties of Mar ck, | > wt rang Lippe, 
Schawenburg, Heye, Diepholt, Oldenburg. De/menhorſt, 
Embden, Benthem, Tecklenburg. Pyrmont, Lingen, and 
Steinfort, Corbey- Abbey ; and the Imperial towns of 
Aix la Chapelle, Dort mond, &c, p. 133 


The preſ:nt ſtate of the Netherlands. 


Chap. I. Treats of the Netherlands in general, and ſhews 
| how the ſeven United Provinces came to be ſeparated 
from the other ten, and form a diſtin ſlate. p. 142 


Chap. II. Treats of the ſituation and extent of the United 
Provinces of the Netherlands; of their ſeas, harbours, 
lakes, rivers, dikes, and canals; and of the air, winds, 
ſeaſons, and diſeaſes. pP. 156 

Chap. III. Contains a deſcription of the particular pro- 
vinees, and of their chief towns, with their publick 
and private buildings and furniture. p. 159 


Chap. IV. Treats of the perſons and habits, the genius 
and temper of the Dutch; of their vices and virtues, 
and of their diet, entertainments, diverſions, roads, 
carriages, and way of travelling. p. 173 


Chap. V. Treats of the government of the United Pro- 


wvwinces. 


p. 179 
Chap. VI. Contains the modern hiſtory of the United Pro- 
vinces, from the year 1609, when a truce was con- 
cluded with Spain, to the preſent time; with a brief 
account of the Princes of Orange their Stadtholders. p. 191 


Chap. VII. Contains an acconnt of the nature of the ſoil» 
and produce of the country, wiz. their plants and ani- 


mals. | P. 233 
Chap. VIII. Treats of their great fiſheries. p. 234 
Chap. IX. Treats of the Dutch manufattures. p. 238 


Chap. X. Treats of the foreign trade of the United Pro- 
vinces. N P. 240 


Chap. XI. Treats of their revenues, taxes, ordinary and 
extraordinary, and of their forces by ſea and land; as 
alſo of their coin, weights, and meaſures. P. 245 

Chap. XII. Treats of their language, learning, univer- 
ſities, and of their liberal and mechanick arts. p. 251 


Chap. XIII. Treats of the religion of the inhabitants of 


the United Provinces, and of their marriages and fu- 
nerals. p. 252 


The preſent ſtate of the Auſtrian and French N 
therlands. "IE 


Chap. I. Treats of the ſituation and extent of the Au- 
ſtrian and French Netherlands, containing thoſe ten 
provinces, the remainder of the ſeventeen. which were 
not included in the union of Utrecht, deſcribing their 
ſeas, harbours, rivers, canals, air, and climate. p. 255 


Chap. II. Contains a deſcription of the particular pro- 
vinces, and of their di towns. p. 256 


of the Circle of Weſiphalia ; com- Chap. III. Treats of the manufactures, trade and navi- 
of Weſtphalia, the biſhopricks of gation of the Auſirian Netherlands. 


272 
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C hap. IV. Treat: of the religion, government, forces, 
and revenues of the Auſlrian Netherlands. p. 275 


The preſent ſtate of Swi:zerland. 


Chap. I. Treats of the ſituation and extent of Switzer- 
land, of the air and climate; and of its mountains, 
rivers, lakes, ſprings, and woods. p. 276 


Chap. II. Treats of the nature and produce of the ſail, 
and of their plants and animals. p. 277 


Chap. III. Treats of the reſpective provinces, or cantons 3 
and of their chief towns and buildings, publick and 
private. P. 278 

Chap. IV. Treats of the perſons, habits, genius, and tem- 
per of the Switzers, P. 283 


Chip. V. Contains an abſtract of the antient and mo- 
dern hiſtory of Switzerland. p. 285 


Chap: VI. Treats of the government of the SwitZers. 288 


Chap. VII. Treats of their revenues and forces, p. 294 
Chap. VIII. Treats of their trade and manufattures. 298 
Chap. IX. Treats of the religion of the SwitZers. p. 299 
Chap. X. Treats of the Allies of the Switzers. p. 300 
Chap. XI. Treats of the intereſt of Switzerland. p. 308 


The preſear ſtate of Italy. 


Chap. I. Treats of the ſituation and extent of Italy ; of 
the air, ſeas, lakes, ſprings, mountains, and woods ; 
and contains ſome general remarks on the modern in- 
habitants, p. 311 


Chap. II. Shews the ſeveral diviſions and ſubdiviſions of 


Italy, and treats particularly of Savoy. P. 313 
pie l mont. 
Chap. III. Contains a deſcription of Piedmont. P. 315 


Chap. IV. Treats of the counties of Nice, Tende, &c. 318 


Chap. V. Treats of the duchy of Montferrat, &c. p. 3ig 


Chap: VI. Contains an abſtract of the hi/tory of Savoy 
and. Piedmont, with an account of his Sardinian Ma- 
Jeſly's family, revenues, forces, titles, intereſt, and 


pretenſions. p. 310 


Genoa; 


Chap. VII. Treats of the territories and coaſt of Genoa, 
the antient Liguria. P. 324 


Milan. 


$ A. VIII. Contains a deſcription of the duchy of Mi- 
lan. p. 330 


Mantua. 


2 Chap. IX. Contain: a deſcription of the duchy of Mant us. 
| 7.333 


Modena. 
Chap. X. Contains 4 deſcription of the duchies of Mode- 


. 


na, Mirandola, Reggio, and other ſmall States depen- 
dant on Modena, 


Parma. 336 


Tuſcany. 


Chap. XI. Contains a diſcription of the duchy of Tuſ- 
cany, or Florence, and the republick of Luca. 338 


Venice. 


Chap. XII. Treats of the ſituation and extent of the 
gerritories of the yepublick of Venice in Italy; of the 
air and climate, ſeas, rivers, ſoil and produce. 349 

Chap. XIII. Contains a deſcription of the provinces and 
chief towns ſub ject to the Venetians in Italy. 350 

Chap. XIV. Treats of the Venetian dominions in Iftria, 
Morlachia, and Dalmatia. 361 


Chap. XV. Treats of the Venetian government. 364 


Chap. XVI. Treats of their revenues, forces, views, and 
intereſts; with ſome account f their trade and manu- 
fadttures. 3-8 


The Pope's Dominions. 


Chap. XVII. Treats of the ſituation and extent of the 
Pope's dominions, particularly of the Campania of Rome, 
and the principal cities and towns comprehended in 
that province. 369 

Chap. XVIII. Contains an abſtract of the hiſtory of au- 
tient Rome. | 389 

Chap. XIX. Contains an abſtract of the hiſtory of the 
Popes of Rome, with a chronological table of their re- 
reſpective reigns. | 400 


Chap. XX. Contains an account of the ceremonies ob- 
ſerved at the death of the Pope, and the election of 
his ſucceſſor. 4:6 

Chap. XXI. Treats of the Pope's eccleſiaſtical power and 
government. 418 

Chap. XXII. Contains an 
points wherein the church rom the 
church of England. 420 

Chap. XXIII. Treats of the court of Rome, and the 
Pope's temporal government. 421 


Chap. XXIV. Contains a deſcription of the reſi of the 
towns, and remarkable places in the Campania of Rome, 
and the other towns and provinces of the Pope's de- 
minions. 422 


Rome differs 


The Kingdom of Naples. 


Chap. XXV. Treats of the ſituation and extent of the 
kingdom of js the air, ſeas, ports, lakes. rivers, 
mountains, and enquires into the genius and temper 

. of the natives; and the ſeveral. provinces it is di- 
vided into. e 

Chap XXVI. Treats of the firſt grand diviſion, the 
Terra di Lavoro, with the ſubdiviſitns or 


the kingdom. 442 
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Chap. XXVII. Contains an abſtradt of the antiunt and 
modern hiſtory of Naples; with an account of their no- 
bility and preſent conſtirution ; the produce of the ſoil, 
their trade, manufactures, revenues, forces, and inte- 
reſts. p. 445 
Chap. XXVIIT. Treats of the Italian i//ands, and par- 
ticularly of the iſland of Sicily. 458 


The preſznt ſtate of France. 


Chap. I. Treats of the name, ſituation, extent and boun- 
daries of this kingdom ; and of the air, ſeas, rivers, 
and mountains. 473 

Chap. II. Treats of the perſons and habits of the French; 
of their genius and temper, diet, exerciſes and diver- 
ſions. 474 

Chap. III. Shews the ſeveral provinces, or general go- 
vernments the kingdom of France is divided into, and 
treats particularly of the government of Paris. 477 


Chap. IV. Contains an account of the principal places, 
in the iſle of France. 487 
Chap, V. Contains a deſcription of Picardy. 493 
Chap. VI. Contains the deſcription of Champagne. 495 
Chap. VII. Contains a deſcription of the duchy of Bur- 
gundh. 498 
Chap. VIII. Contains a deſcription of Franche Comte, or 
the county of Burgundy. Fol 
Chap. IX. Contains a deſeription of Dauphine. 503 
Chap. X. Contains a deſcription of Provence. 507 
Chap. XI. Contains a deſcription of the province of Lan- 
guedoc, olim Occivania, ſeu Volcaruin Regio. 515 
Chap. XII. Treats of the province, or general govern- 
ment of Foix. 525 
Chap. XIII. Treats of the province, or general govern- 
ment of Rouſſillon. 925 
Chap. XIV. Treats of the province, or general govern- 
ment of Navarre and Berne. 526 
Chap. XV. Treats of the province, or general govern- 
ment of Guienne and Gaſcony. 627 
Chap. XVI. Treats of the province, or generl govern- 
ment of Saintonge and Angoumois. 532 
Chap. XVII. Treats of the province, or government of 
Aunis. 733 
Chap. XVIII. Contains a deſcription of the province, or 
general government of Poitou. 535 
Chap. XIX. Contains a deſcription of the general go- 
vernment, or province of Bretagne, or Bricany. 536 
Chap. XX. Contains a deſcription of the province, or ge- 
neral government of Nor mandy. 542 
Chap, XXI. Contains a deſcription of the government of 
Havre de Grace. | 547 
Chap. XXII. Treats of the general government of Maine 
and Perche. $47 


Chap. XXIII. Contains a deſcription of the general go- 
wvernment of Orleans. 548 
Chap. XXIV. Contains 4 go- 
derument of Nivernois. 552 


deſcription of the general 
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Chip. XXV. Contains a deſcriptian of the general go- 


verument of Bourbonois. : 5.553 
Chap XXVI. Treats of the general government of the 
Lionois. 554 
Chap. XXVII. Contains a deſcription of the general go- 
vernment of Auvergne. SS7 
Chap XXVIIL Contains a deſcription of the general go- 
verument of Limouſiu. 558 
Chap. XXIX. Contains a deſcription of the general go- 
vernment of Marche. 559 


Chap. XXX. Contains a deſcription of the general go- 
vernment ef Berry. 559 


Chap. XXXI. Treats of the general government of Tou- 
raine. 561 


Chap. XXXII. Contains a deſcription of the general go- 
vernment of Anjou. 562 
Chap. XXXIII. Contains a deſcription of the govern- 
ment of Saumur. 563 
Chap. XXXIV. Contains an abſtract of the antient hi- 
ſtory of France; together with the modern hiſtory of 
that kingdom. 563 
Chap. XXXV. Treats of the civil government of France. 
| 730 

Chap. XXXVI. Treats of the finances, or revenues of 
the crown ; and of the forces by ſea and land. 733 
Chap. XXXVII. Treats of their religion, and the eccle- 
ſiaſtical government of France. 737 
Chap. XXXVIII. Treats of the King's ſucceſſion to the 
crown; of his minority and majority, titles, prerog a- 
tives, ornaments, arms, coronation, orders of knight- 
hood ; and of the Princes of the blood, nobility, gen- 
try and com monalty. 739 


Chip. XXXIX. Contains a further account of their diet 
and diverſions. 743 


The preſent ſtate of Spain. 
Chap. I. Treats of the ſituation and extent of Spain, of 


its name and original inhabitants; of the air, the 
face of the country, mountains, rivers, plants, ani- 
mals and minerals. 745 


Chap. II. Treats of the perſons and habits of the Spa- 
niards ; of their genius and temper, diet, diverſions and 
way of travelling. 750 

Chap. III. Shews the provinces Spain is divided into, and 
contains alſa a particular deſcription of New Caſtile, 
Madrid the capital. and other great towns, with their 
palaces, churches, publick buildings. &c. 756 

Chap. IV. Contains à deſcription of the province of F 
Caſtile, and of the principal cities and great towns 
therein. 765 

Chap. V. Contains a deſcription of the province of Leon, 
and of the chief towns therein. 7 

Chap. VI. Contains. a deſcription of the province of” 
Gallicia. 768 

Chap. VII. Treats of the province of Afturia, and the 
chief towns there. 


Chap. VIII. Treats of the province of Biſcay, 
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Chap. IX. Treats of the province or kingdom of Na- 


__varre. 773 
Chap. X. Contains a deſcription of Arragon, and its 
chief towns. 774 


Chap. XI. Contains a deſcription of the province of Ca- 


talonia, and of its ſubdiviſions, and chief towns therein. 
776 

Chap. XII. Treats of the province or kingdom of Valen- 
ria, and of the chief towns contain d therein, 781 
Chap. XIII. Treats of the province of Eſtramadura. 
784 

Chap. XIV. Treats of the province of Andaluſia. 786 
Chap. XV. Treats of the province of Granada. 789 


Chap. XVI. Treats of the province of Murcia. 792 


Chap. XVII. Treats of the Spaniſh iſlands. 792 
Chap. XVIII. Contains an abſtract of the antient and 
modern hiſlory of Spain. 794 


Chap. XIX. Treats of the eivil government, preroga- 
tives and ſucceſſion of the crown, the King's titles and 

- arms, great officers of State, nobility and Foun: 

42 

Chap. XX. Treats of the ſirength, forces and revenues 
2 1 the kingdom of Spain; and of their coins, foreign 
trade aud navigation. 845 


The preſent ſtate of Portugal. 


Chap, I. Treats of the ſituation and extent of the king- 
dom of Portugal, of its name, original inhabitants, 
air ; mountains, rivers, and produce of the country, 

847 

Chap. II. Treats of the perſons and habits of the Portu- 
gueſe ; their genius and temper, diet, diverſions and 
way of travelling. | 849 

Chap. III. Shews the ſeveral provinces Portugal is di- 
vided into; containing a particular deſcription of that 
of Eſtremadura, of Lisbon the capital, and other great 


towns in it; and of their palaces, churches, publick 


buildings, &c. 852 
Chap. IV. Contains a deſcription of the province of Beira. 
856 

Chap. V. Contains a deſcription of the province of En- 
treminho Duero. 857 
Chap. VI. Deſcribes the province of Tralos Montes. 
859: 


Chap. VII. Deſcribes the province of Alentejo. 860 
Chap. VIII. Deſcribes the province or kingdom of Al- 


gar va. 802 
Chap. IX. Contains an abſtrad of the hiſtory of Portu- 
gal. 863, 


The 


2 


The Order of placing the Mars and Cu rs of the Second Volume. 


1 


2 


3. CuARLES VI, Emperor of Germa- 


4 
5 


6 


7. Plans of the cities of Amſterdam and 


8 
þ 


IO 
11 


892 2 


E The Suggeſtum Imperatoris, or 


FF The lower Seats of the Senators 


. The Grotto of PAusttiprus. 


a Map of Hungary and Tran- 12. A map of Switzerland. 276 
ſylvania. Page 10 13. A map of Italy. 311 
A map of Germany, divided into 14. A map of Upper-Italy. 313 
circles, 27 15. The Amphitheatre at Verona. 3 58 


16. 

ny. 51 
A plan of Vienna. 66 
A map of the north-weſt part af 


Germany. 95 
. A map of the United Provinces, or 


Netherlands. 148 


I7. 


A map 


Rotterdam. 160 
. The Stadthouſe of Amſterdam. 161 
. 'The citics of Middleburgh and U- 
trecht. (166) 174 
A Burghermaſter and his Wife, 173 
A map of Flanders, or Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands. 25 5 


France. 
24. 
2 5. 


MyRMILIo expiring, and the 
Nus of Medicis. 

The Lady 
A map of Puzzoli. 
of France. 
A plan of Verſailles. 
LEWIS XIV. 
Lewis XV, the preſent King of 


of Loretto, 


A map of Spain and Portugal. 
A plan of Gibraltar, 
26. A map of Portugal. 


Remarkable Places in the Amphitheatre of VERONA, p. 358. 


L The Rows of Arches built to 
ſupport the Seats, gc. 

M The Cœnaculum, or up 
lery, Whither they uſed to 
retire and refreſh themſelves. 
N The Holes left in the wall to 
faſten Maſts or Poles, to 
which were tied Sails and 
Curtains to keep off the Sun. 


and Veſtal Virgins, 

G The middle Seats for the Ro- 
man Knights. 

H The Scars of the Common Peo- 
ple, both Men and Women. 

I The Yomitoria, or ſquare Doors 
thro' which they enter'd, be- 
ing 18 in a row, to each of 
which there was a particular 
Stair-Caſe. | 


The Altar in the middle. 

The Arena, or Area. 

The Dens of the wild beaſts. 

The Wall about the Arena 13 or 
14 foot high, call'd the Po- 
dium, behind which was the 
firſt Row of Seats. 


the Imperial throne. 


Remarkable Places in the Map of PUZZ OLI, p. 448. 


19. The Ruins of a Mole. 


1 
2, The Tomb of VIII. 20, The Ruins of a Cirque, and the 
3. The Tomb of Sanazarius, Hoſpital Del Annonciata. 
4. The Hill cali'd Pauſilippus. 21. The Ruins of a Cuſtom-houſe. 
5. The Ruins of a Cirque, 22. The Mount Gaurus. 
6. The Ifland Nita. 23. The Villa of Cicero. 
7, The End of the Grotto. 24. The New Mountain, 
8. The Grotto of the Dog. 25. The Lake Lucrino. 
9. The Lake Agnano. 26. The Bath of St. Georce. 
10. The Wood of Aſtroni. 27. Baths and ſubterraneous Grotto's. 
11. Solfatara. 28, The Ruins of a Temple, and 
. The Capuchins. Tomb of AGR1Ppina. 
. The Temple of Diana. 29. The Caſtle of Baya. 
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The Colliſco, a Theatre. 

The Temple of NeeTuxE.(Ruins) 
The Palace of Toledo. 

. St. James. (Giacomo) 

The City of Puzzoli. 


30. The Port of Baya. 
31. The Villa of Pourkr. 
32. The Villa of Mamvs. 
33. The Piſcina Mirabilis, and Ely- 


34. The Cento Camerelle, 


3F* 


The Mare Morto. 


. The Grotto Dragonara. : 
The Ruins of the City of Mi- 


ſena. 


Procita Iſlind. 

. Iſchia Ifland. 
„The Lake Averno. 
. The Grotto of the Cumean Sibyl, 
. Tne Ruins of a Temple. 
. The Arco Felice. 

The City of Cuma. 
Villa de Vaccia. 

. The Bath of St. GenMaANs. 


8. The Monte X PO. 


+ 
49. 


The Ruins of a Cirque. 


St. PETER's: Church at Rome. 
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6. The Villa of M. LucuLLvus. 
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Bohemia, Sileſia, and Moravia. 


ES. EB 


PRESENT STATE 


* 


IT H Bohemia the provinces of Sile- 
ſia and Moravia being incorporated, 
they will be deſcribed together ; 
but as to Luſatia, which was alſo 
formerly reckon'd a part of Bohe- 
mia, this having been transfer d by the Emperor 
FERDINAND II. to the Elector of Saxony, will 
be treated of hereafter, as part of that Elector's do- 
minions. ERA 
Bohemia is ſaid to have taken its name from the 
Bemi, or Boiemi, the antient inhabitants thereof; 
who, according to TAciTus, weredeſcended from 
the Boii, a Gallick nation that retired into the 
Hyrcanian foreſt, which runs through this country, 
rather than ſabmit to the Roman yoke. | 
The modern Bohemia, including Silefia and Mo- 


e name. 


de ſitua - 


by Bavaria and Auſtria towards the ſouth: and by 
the palatinate of Bavaria and electorate of Saxony 
towards the weft, Extending from forty eight de- 
grees odd minutes to fifty two degrees odd minutes 
north latitude, and is near three hundred Engliſh 
miles from north to ſouth, and two hundred and fifty 
from eaſt to weſt. This being an inland country, 
remote from any ſea, the cold is more ſevere than in 
ſome other places of the ſame latitude ; and yet the 


ne air. 


air is not healthful, which may proceed in part from 


the woods and mountains which abound here, and 


a Vers, 


northward, meet below Prague; after which, the uni- 


"FECL. I. 


b andex- ravia, is bounded by Saxony and Luſatia on the 
north: by Poland and Hungary towards the eaſt ; 


check the windsin their courſe z and partly from their 

| waters, which are very bad, and occaſion many di- 
untiins, ſtempers. The country is mountainous towards the 
ſouth and eaſt, but lies more open on the north and 
weſt: and there are alſo great mountains between Mo- 
ravia and Bohemia. "The rivers Elbe and Muldaw 
have their Yource in Bohemia Proper, and running 


le Elbe, ted ſtreamãs called the Elbe, andcontinues its courſe 


. =P 


CHAP. I. 
Treats of the ſituatim and extent, and of the air, mountains and rivers of Bobemid. 


north-weſt thro! Saxony, and waſhing the walls of CH AP, 
Hamburgh, falls into tha German ocean, little be- I. 
low Gluckſtat. The Oder alſo has its riſe in the 
mountains on the ſouth of the province of Sileſia, The Oder. 
and running northward, waſhes the ſhores of Poland, 
Brandenburgh and Pomerania, after which it falls 

into the Baltick. The Weiſel, or Viſtula, has its Vitula« 
ſource in the ſame mountains, and running firſt to 

the eaſtward, paſſes by Cracow in Poland; then 
turning northward, waſhes the walls of Warſaw, 

and continuing its courſe {till north, falls into the 
Baltick near Dantzick. The river Moraw riſes in Moraw, 
the mountains which divide Sileſia from Moravia, 

and taking its courſe to the ſouthward, runs quite 
through the province of Moravia, after which it 

falls into the Danube near Preſburgh. The river + 
Teya, or Theyſa, runs from weſt to eaſt through 
the ſouth part of Moravia, and falls into the Mo- | 
raw. The river Igla alſo runs from weſt to caſt, Isla. 
and falls into the Moraw, There are many other 

ſmall rivers in this country, which are deſcrib'd 

in the map of Bohemia, * up with this vo- 

lume. Wt 


ho C HAP. II. 
Cuntains a diſcription of the provinces and chief 


* 


towns of Bohemia. 4 
HE three grand diviſions of the kingdom of Provinceay | 
Bohemia are, 1. Bohemia Proper. 2. The 

Dutchy of Sileſia. And, 3. The Maryuifite of 
Mrd ee N 

- Bohemia Proper is bounded by Luſatia on the Bobemia 
north: by. Sileſia and Moravia towards the eaſt; Proper. 
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2 THE PRESENT:STATS OF 


CH AP. reſt, but has not much of the appearance of a foreſt 
II. at preſent, the weods many of them having been 
y— converted into towns and villages; of which tra- 


vellers relate, there are an incredible number here, 


Ihe capital of this province, and of the whole 
Prague city. kingdom, is the city of Prague; ſituate on the river 
Muldaw, in fifty degrees north latitude ; and four- 
teen degrees odd minutes to the eaſtward of Lon- 
don ; about an hundred and forty miles north-weſt 
of Vienna, and ſeventy ſouth of Dreſden, It is an 
archbiſhoprick ; and was the largeſt univerſity in 
Europe, if our writers have not miſtaken a figure, 
when they / relate that it contain'd forty thouſand 
ſtudents in the time of their apoſtle JOHN Huss, 
who attempted a reformation of the errors of the 
churchof Rome, almoſt an hundred years before Lu- 
ther. The city is one of the ms in this part of 
the world ; ba compoſed of three towns, viz. Old 
Prague, New Prague, and the Leſſer Prague. The 
old town ſtands on the eaſt fide of the river Mul- 
daw, in which is the univerſity, being the moſt po- 
pulous of the three. Here are alſo ſeveral monaſte- 
ries, and a fine college of the Jeſuits. The new 
town encompaſſes the former, and is divided from 
it only by a moat. This is fortified and has a cita- 
del; but is of too large an extent to ſuſtain a ſiege, 
unleſs it was garriſon'd by an army. The leſſer 
town is divided from the other by the river Mul- 
daw, over which there lies a beautiful ſtone bridge; 
part of it is pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing ground, 
where ſtands a magnificent caſtle and palace of the 
Emperor's, formerly the reſidence of the Bohemian 
Kings: here alſo ſtands the cathedral church dedica- 
ted toSt. Veit; and here are the houſes of the nobi- 


lity, among which that of Count WALLENSTEYN,, 


afterwards Duke of Friedland, and general to the 


Emperor FERDINAND II. is moſt admir'd. It is 


a very ſtately ſtructure, built upon the ruins of a- 
bove an hundred houſes, which were pull'd down 
to make room for it, and furniſh materials. The 
gardens are exceeding beautiful; and the aviary, 
the model whereof was taken from that of Prince 
Dor1a at Genoa, In the ſtables, which are very 
large, ſtands a marble pillar between each horſe, 
and to every ſtanding there is a rack of ſteel, and a 
marble manger, and over it the picture of the horſe 
which ug'd it, as big as the life, with his name. 
Beſides theſe three quarters, thereis a ſuburb call'd 
the Jews town, where great numbers of that people 
inhabit, who traffick chiefly in jewels and precious 
ſtones, particularly topazes, and ſuch other ſtones 
as are dug in the Bohemian mines. 

Prague, according to Dr. Brown, is much lar- 
ger, and more populous than Florence, the ſtreets 
longer; and the windows being of fine glaſs, make 
a far better appearance than the ragged paper win- 
dows of Florence. The Muldaw alſo is a nobler 
river than the Arno at Florence, and the bridgeo- 
ver it exceeds all the four bridges on the Arno; but 


then the cathedral of Florence, built of black and CH 41 
white marble, the chapel of St. Lawrence, and the II 
great Duke's gallery and rarities exceed any thin 
that is to be found at Prague. Upon the white hil 
near Prague was fought that memorable battle on 
the 8th of November, 1620, between the Empe- 
ror's forces, commanded by the Duke of Bavaria; 
and the Elector Palatine's troops, the head of the 
Proteſtant league, wherein the Elector's army being 
defeated, the Proteſtant intereſt in Germany ſuf- 
fer'd pretty much, and the Elector loſt both the 
kingdom of Bohemia and the Palatinate. 2. Egra, gn iy, 
a great town about fourſcore miles to the weſtward 
of Prague; ſituate on the river Eger, taken notice of 
for a brackiſh fountain near it which cures diſtem- 
pers of the eyes and cars by purging. 3. Konin- 
gratz, ſituate on the Elbe, fifty miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Prague: a biſhop's ſee in the archbiſhoprick 
of Prague. 4. Glatz, ſituate at the foot of the hills 
which divide Bohemia from Sileſia, the capital of 
a very rich diſtrict, and about a hundred miles to. 
the eaſtward of Prague. 
The province of Sileſia is bounded by Branden- Silefz jv 
burgh on the north: by Poland on the eaſt: by the nee. 
mountains call'd Rifſenbergen, which ſeparate it 
from Moravia towards the ſouth : and by Bohemia 
on the weſt. The chief Towns whereof are, 1. 
Breſlaw, the capital of Sileſia, and of a dutchy, to Breſlay dy 
which it gives its name; being ſituate on the river 
Oder, about an hundred and twenty miles to the 
north-eaſt of Prague, in fifty one degrees odd mi- 
nutes north latitude, It is an handſome large and 
well fortified city, a biſhop's ſee, and univerſity ; 
and govern'd by its own magiſtrates. 2, Croſſen, Croſlea, 
the capital of a dutchy, ſituate upon the Oder, 
near the confines of Brandenburgh ; which was 
mortgaged ſeveral times, and at length abſolutely 
transferr'd to the Elector of Brandenburg, who now 
remains ſovereign of it. 3. Glogaw the capital of a Glogaw, 
dutchy of the ſame name ; ſituate on the Oder, forty 
miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Croſſen. 4. Lignitz, the Lignits. 
capital alſo of a dutchy, to which it gives its name; 
ſituate about thirty ſix miles to the weſtward of 
Breſlaw. 5. Jagendorf, ſituate on the river Oppa, Jagender 
near the confines of Moravia : the capital of a 
dutchy of the ſame name. 
The marquiſate of Moravia is bounded by Sileſia Mem 
on the north and eaſt : by Auſtria on the ſouth : and e“ 
by Bohemia on the weſt. The chief towns where- 
of are, 1, Olmutz, the capital of the province, ſi- Olmuts 
tuate on the river Moravia, in the latitude of forty . 
nine degrees wy minutes. A town of pretty 
good trade, and the only biſhop's ſee in the pro- 
vince, 2. Brin, a well fortified town; ſituate at Brin» 
the confluence of two ſmall rivers, about fifty 
miles to the northward of Vienna. 3. Iglaw, ſitu- Iglaw 
ate on a river of the ſame name, about forty miles 
to the weſtward of Brin, near the mountains which 
ſeparate Moravia from Sileſia, A large ſtrong 
town, (Og 
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AP, town, and lies on the road from Bohemia to 
Hungary. 


C HAP. III. 


Contains an account of the perſons and habits of the 


Bohemians ; their genius and temper, buildings, way 
of travelling, nature of the ſoil, plants, animals, 
minerals, trade and manufactures. 


| be FP HE perſons of the Bohemians, like their neigh- 


bours the Germans, are rather of the largeſt : 
they are tall and corpulent, ſtrong, and of a hale 
complexion ;z and given to imitate every foreign 
faſhion, eſpecially thoſe of the French. This is 
the firſt country we come to from the eaſtward 
where the people voluntarily quitted the Aſiatick 
habit of veſts and gowns, and cloath'd themſelves 
in ſhort coats, breeches and ſtockings, as with us: 
the women too have left off their drawers and 
breeches, which the eaſtern ladies never go with- 


out; and conform themſelves generally to the 


French dreſs, except ſome few who live on the 
confines of Poland, and continue to cloath them- 
ſelves like that people. When I obſerved that the 
Bohemians were the firſt people on this ſide Aſia 
which conform'd themſelves to our dreſs, I might 
indeed have excepted the Ruſſians, but as the Bo- 
hemians were the firſt that did it in point of time, 
and the Muſcovites only ſubmitted to the alteration 
when they were compell'd to it by the late Czar, 
and poſſibly may return to the Aſiatick dreſs again, 
it may very well be ſaid that the Bohemians were 
the firſt who voluntarily chang'd the Afiatick ha- 
bit for ours. But to proceed to the genius and tem- 
per of the Bohemians: their gentlemen and thoſe 
of quality are faid to be naturally brave, inclin'd to 
arms more than arts, and of an open eaſy con- 
verſation. Their boors on the contrary, who are 
all in a ſtate of vaſſalage to the great men, are a 
brutiſh kind of people; and pretty much given to 
thieving and pilfering: and there are few writers 
but charge the whole nation with exceſs and intem- 
perance in eating and drinking. Credulity alſo is 
another foible, which this people are remarkable 
for: you meet every where with ſtories of ſpectres 
and apparitions ; there is not a mine in the country 
which is not haunted by one or more of theſe, if 
we may credit the inhabitants. 

The palaces of the grandees are many of them 
built after the Italian model ; and the materials of 
them, as well as of their churches, and other pub- 
lick buildings, are uſually of ſtone ; but the reſt of 


their houſes, both in city and country, are built with 
| Wood, and make but a mean appearance. Their 


way of travelling is not different from ours; coaches 
are in uſe here, tho? their roads are none of the 
beſt. The lower grounds are deep in winter, and 
the mountainous part of the country is inconve- 
nient for wheel- carriages, which make people chooſe 
the water where they have an opportunity of navi- 
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ble rivers in ſummer, In winter their rivers are CH AP. 
requently frozen, and they make uſe of the ſledge or III. 
ſkates upon them, either for travelling or diverſion.. 
The hills, which take up a great part of this Soil. ; 

country, are generally rocky and barren ; but the 
valleys produce both corn and wine : not in ſo great Corn and 
quantities however, as to export either; on the con-. 
trary, they import wine and fruit from Hungary. 

The wines of Bohemia, tho? tolerably good, will 

not keep, but ſoon turn ſour, as they do in all other 
countries which lie fo far to the northward ; to 
make amends for which, as the ſoil produces plenty 

of barley and hops, they make and export a great 

deal of ſtrong beer. Their ſoil alſo is proper for Beer. 
flax; and they have a coarſe fort of wooll, and 
make both linnen and woollen cloth ; but tranſport 

part of their wooll and flax unwrought to other 
countries. A good fort of ſaffron grows in great 
plenty here: and their foreſts abound with ſervice- 

able timber, as their gardens do with fruit-trees, 

herbs and roots: but their greateſt riches is in their 
mines of ſilver, copper, lead, tin and iron. In their Mines. 
mountains alſo are found precious ſtones, particu- 

larly topazes, carbuncles, amethyſts, jaſper, ſa- 
phires, &c. which are bought up by the Jews, 

and ſent abroad. There are at Guttenburg, about 
twelve miles from Prague, thirty mines of filver, 

or copper, which have been wrought theſe ſeven or 

eight hundred years; but an hundred weight of ſilver 

ore does not produce above an ounce of ſilver; and 

an hundred weight of copper, eight or nine ounces. 
Their tin mines are of vaſt advantage to them, this 
mineral being met with in ſcarce any other country 

but England; and was firſt diſcover'd in Bohemia 

by one of our country-men. Sulphur and ſaltpetre 

allo are found here, but they have ſo little common 

ſalt, that they are forc'd to import it. 

As they have a great deal of good meadow and paſ- Cattle, fit 
ture ground, they abound in oxen, ſheep, and other d fowl. 
cattle, eſpecially in horſes of a large ſize: they have 
alſo moſt other animals wild and tame which are found 
in Europe: particularly great numbers of deer and 
game in their foreſts; and the many rivers there are 
in this country ſupply them with fith and wild fowl. 

The manufactures of the country are linnen and NManufae- 
woollen: in which they are arriv'd at no great per- ture and 
fection; but make very good glaſs: and their ma- 
nufactures of copper, iron and tin are not contemp- 
tible; ſome of theſe they export, as they da their 
precious ſtones, wooll and ſtrong beer ; but their 
foreign trade does not ſeem to be very conſiderable. 


H AFP. AV. 


Contains an ab/tra# of the antient and modern hiſtory 
of Bohemia; the ſucceſſim of their princes, and 
conſtitution of the gaverrment. | 


BY HE MIA is frequently look'd upon as part of Bohemia.is 
Germany ; but as it is one of the Emperor's * 3 
hereditary countries, wu excluded from all thoſe the empire. 


2 pri- 


— 


CHAP, privileges which the other circles and electorates en- 
IV. joy, (except that the imperial family as Kings of 
- Bohemia have a voice in the election of a King of 
the Romans) I choſe to treat of it as a diſtinct prin- 
cipality : and in this chapter proceed to give an ac- 
count of the ſovereigns of this country from the 
carlieſt times down to the preſent reign. There 
are alſo theſe further reaſons for treating of Bohemia 
as diſtin from the empire, namely, that neither 
the acts of the German diet, or the laws of the em- 
pire are of any ſorce here; nor are the Bohemians 
oblig'd to raiſe forces, or pay taxes for the defence 
and ſupport of the empire, as the other circles are, 
but are ſubject only to their own princes of the 

houſe of Auſtria. 
The ancient The Scythians, *tis generally held, were the firſt 
hiſtory of jnhabitants of Bohemia; but the Boiemi or Boii, 
Hokemia* a Gallick nation, according to TAc I us, retiring 
before the conquering Romans, afterwards fix'd 


country. It was firſt divided into ſeveral principali- 
ties, govern'd by their reſpective dukes, or leaders, 
Zechvs the till ZECH us the brother of LECHUS, who found- 
founder of eq the monarchy of Poland about the ſixth century, 
OO" obtain'd a kind of ſovereignty of the whole, but 
narchy. was {till ſtiled duke, or great duke, and the other 
dukes continued to govern their reſpective ſubjects, 
only acknowledging ZE CH us for their chief, or cap- 
tain general; for which *tis ſaid they had one great 
| inducement, namely, that he and his brother Le- 
| | cus firſt taught them huſbandry and architecture, 
\ thenativesbeinggenerally ſhepherds before thattime, 

and living in tents, or other moveable tenements. 
Boat, The next duke we meet with in the catalogue 
of the Bohemian ſovereigns, is CR AC us, ſaid to be 
the ſame alſo who govern'd Poland, and built the 
city of Cracow ; but this Prince did not begin his 
reign til] the year 700, which is upwards of an 
hundred years after the reign of ZECHus; fo that 
a there muſt have been ſeveral princes of Bohemia 
during that ſpace, of whom their hiſtorians have 
not been able to give us ſo much as their names, 
| After the death of CRAC Us, they relate, that his 
Libuſa, youngeſt daughter Libufla ſucceeded in the govern- 
ment; but that the people not being ſatisfied with 
a ſemale ruler, were about to depoſe her; where- 
upon ſhe pretended that heaven had directed her 
to let a horſe looſe, and the man at whoſe door he 
ſtopp'd, ſhould be her huſband and partner in the 
government; and a horſe being turn'd out accord- 
piimiſſaus. ingly, ſtopp'd at che houſe of PR1MISLAUS, a pea- 
ſant, who being married to Lin Uss a, and ſucceed- 
ing her aſter her death, is reckon'd the fourth of 
the Bohemian ſovereigns : but there appearing to 
be ſo much of fable mixt with the hiſtory of their 
antient princes, I ſhall content my ſelf with giving 
their reſpective names, and the dates of their ſcveral 

reigns, till we arrive at times of greater certainty. 
NiMIsLAus, the fon of PRIMISLAUS, ſuc- 

cceded his father, anno 676, 


themſelves here; communicating their name to the 


and compell'd him to retire into Germany, 
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MNnAaTHA, the ſon of N1MIsLAvs, began his 
. anno 715. 
0GENIUs, of VoRITIUS, ſucceeded him, anno 


1 35: 
WENCESLAUsS ſucceededVoGENIvus, 703. 


CZ ERZZONISLA us ſucceeded his brother 
CESLAUS, anno 785, 
BEL AM his ſon ſucceeded him, anno 803. 


E N= 


BoRz1voivus, the ſon of BE Lam, ſucceeded his Borrivey 


father, anno 856, being the firſt of the Bohemian 
Princes who embrac'd chriſtianity ; converted, as 
'tis ſaid, by CYRILLUs and METHODI1Us in the 
year 894, which occaſton'd an inſurrection in his 
dominions that was near proving fatal to him; but 
he at length reduc'd his rebellious ſubjects, and be- 
fore his death he ſaw the chriſtian religion prevail 
in moſt of the Bohemian provinces, 

SPITIGNEUS, the ſon of Bokzivyoivs, ſuc- 
ceeded him, anno 904. | 

ULADIsLAUSI. ſucceeded his father Sp1T1G- 
NEUS, anno 906, 

BOLESLAus having murder'd his brother ULA- 
DISLAUS, anno 938, ſucceeded him ; perſecuted 
his chriſtian ſubjects, and introduc'd paganiſm : 
whereupon the Emperor OTHo the great, invaded 
his dominions; and after a war of fourteen years, 
compell'd him to become a tributary to the Empe- 
ror, to do publick penances for his apoſtacy, and 
reſtore chriſtianity in Bohemia. 

BoLEsLAus II. ſucceeded his father BoLxs- 
LAUS, anno 967. 

BoLEsLAvUs III. ſucceeded his father Bo LES“ 
L Aus II. anno 999. 

JAROMIR, the fon of BoLESLAus III. ſuc- 
ceeded his father, 1012. | 

ULRic, the brother of BoLESLAus III. and 
uncle of JAROMIR, rais'd a rebellion againſt his 
nephew, put out his eyes, and uſurp'd the throne, 
anno 10335. 

BRETISLAus, the fon of ULR1c, ſucceeded his 
father, anno 1037. | 

SPITIGNEUS, the ſon of BRETISLA us, ſuc- 
ceeded him, 1055. he was the laſt of the Bohemian 
dukes; for his brother UL a DIsL Aus, his ſucceſſor, 


CHA 


IV, 


the fir 
chriſtian 
prince, 


was by the Emperor HENRY LV. created King of 


Bohemia at Mentz, 
Kings of BOHEMIA. 


- 


ULapisLavs II. ſucceeded his brother Duke Vadim 


SPITIGNEUS II. anno 1061, and was created 
King of Bohemia, anno 1086. 

CoN RAD E, the brother of ULAPDISLA us, being 
appointed his ſucceſſor, came tothe crown, anno 1092. 


created 


King by tt 
Empetr0 


BREZETISL Aus, ſon of ULADIsLAus II. ſuc- © 


ceeded him, anno 1099. 


Borz1volvs, the brother of BxEz ETISLAUS, The Foe 
ſucceeded him anno 1100, by the appointment of 197 27% 


the Emperor HENRY IV. but againſt the conſent “ 


of the Bohemian dukes, who twice dethron'd him, 


. SUA- 


* 
L 
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CHAP. SUATOLPLOOK, or Sur APULCUS, nephew to CHARLEs Emperor of Germany, and ſon of CHAP, ! 
IV. Borz1volvs, uſurp'd the throne, anno 1107 ; be- Jon, ſucceeded tothe Bohemian crown, anno 1346. IV. . 
A ing aſſiſted by the Bohemian dukes, and with a WENCESLAus V. his ſon ſucceeded him, anno 


HA 
IV. 


rrivoim 
e firſt 
riſtian 
ince. 


ſum of money purchaſed the confirmation, or in- 
veſtiture of the Emperor. 

Or no ſucceeded SUATOLPLOOK, anno 1109 
but was depos'd for his incapacity to govern, 

UraDpisLAus II. brother to Boxzivorvs, 
was elected in the room of Or Ho, anno 1111. 

SOBIESLAUS, the brother of ULAPDISLA us, 
ſucceeded him, anno 1125. 

ULADIsSLAUS III. ſucceeded SoBrESLAUS, a- 
bout the year 1153, by the appointment of the Em- 
peror FREDERICK Barbaroſſa, who made him 
vicegerent of the empire during his abſence in 
Ttaly : he commanded alſo the Emperor's armies ; 
and as a reward of his merit, the Emperor gave 
him for his arms, azure, a lion argent, the preſent 
arms of Bohemia. 

SoBIESLAus II. ſon to SoBIESLAus I. ſuc- 
ceeded to the throne, anno 1174. 

FREDERICK, the ſon of ULAPDISLAus, ſuc- 
ceeded SOBIESLAUS II. anno 1178, by the ap- 
pointment of the Emperor. 

Cod RA DE II. ſucceeded FREDERICK his cou- 
ſin, anno 1190, by the appointment of the Emperor. 

WENCESLAus, brother to CON RA DE, and fon 
of SoBIESLA us, came to the throne, anno 1192, 
by the Emperor's influence, 

BrRETISLAUs or HENRY, biſhop of Prague, 
ſucceeded to the throne, anno 1193. 

ULADIsSLAUSLIV., fon. to ULapisLAvus IN. 
ſucceeded to the crown, anno 1196 ; but reſign'd 
to his brother PRIMIsLAUs, who aſcended the 
throne the ſame year, 1196. 

OTToCAR vs, to the prejudice of his elder bro- 
ther WENCESLAUs, uſurp'd the throne, anno 
12313 but was kilfd in a battle with the Emperor 
RopoLPHUs. | 

WENCEsSLAUSs II. ſucceeded his brother Or- 
roc AR us the uſurper the ſame year, 1231, 

OTToCAaRUs II. the fon of WENCESL AUS, 


ſometimes call'd PRIMISLAUSs III. ſucceeded his 


father, anno 1253. He was continually engaged in 
wars with the Emperor RopoLPH ; and ſometimes 


I 3783 and was afterwards elected Emperor, 

1G1SMOND King of Hungary, afterwards Em- 
peror of Germany, ſucceeded WENCEsSLAUs in 
the kingdom of Bohemia, anno 1418. It was in 
this reign that JohN Huss and JI ER OM of Prague, 
endeavour'd a reformation in the church, and were 
burnt at the ſtake for it, of which I ſhall give a fur- 
ther account under the head of religion.. 

ALBERT Duke of Auſtria, (afterwards elected 
Emperor and King of Hungary) wasappointed King 
of Bohemia by the Emperor S1G61s5MOND, anno 
1430; in which he was oppos'd by the Huſſites and 
the nobility of Bohemia, whom he reduced, and de- 
prived of the privilege of electing their Kings, which 
they had in a great meaſure loſt before, 

ULADIsSLAUSV, the fon of ALBERT, ſucceeded 
his father in the kingdom of Bohemia, in 1439, being, 
then an infant of five years of age ; aſter whoſe death 

GEORGE PODEBRACHE was elected King by 
the Bohemian barons, anno 14.71 ; but being a fa- 
vourer of the Huſſites, a party was form'd againſt 
him, which occaſion'd him a very tumultuous reign.:. 
after whoſe death, 

ULADISLAus VI. was advanc'd to the throne, 
anno 1471; being ſucceeded by his ſon 

Lewis, who came to the crown, anno 1516, by 
the influence of the Emperor MAxIMILIAN, and. 
was afterwards elected King of Hungary, He was 
Kkill'd in a battle with the Turks, after whoſe death, 

FERDINAND I. Archduke of Auſtria, brother 
to the Emperor CHARLES V. Was elected King of 
Bohemia, anno 1526; and afterwards Emperor of 
Germany, in the year 15506, on the reſignation of 
CHARLES V. after whole death, 

MAxluliLIAN Kingof the Romans, was elected 
King of Bohemia and Hungary, anno 1562 ; and. 
Emperor of Germany, anno 1564. His tolerating 
the Proteſtants made him ſometimes ſtiled the Lu-- 
theran Emperor. He was ſucceeded by his ſon, 

RopoLen II. King of the Romans and of Hun- 
gary, elected King of Bohemia, anno 1575, and: 
afterwards Emperor of Germany. In on, 160g, 


with great ſucceſs, inſomuch, that *tis ſaid, he was during the. reign of RoDoLPH, the Proteſtants: 

5 maſter of all the countries from the Adriatick to of Germany ſorm'd a conſederacy, call'd the union, 
diflav the Baltick; but was at length kill'd in a battle or evangelical league, of which they choſe FRE DE- 
456 with the Emperor near Murkfelt. RICK IV. Elector Palatine for their head : with. 
pero. WEN CESLAs III. ſucceeded his father Or- theſe the Proteſtants of Bohemia join'd, under pre- 


TOCARUS anno 1278, and was afterwards elected 


tence of being oppreſs'd by the Emperor, and call'd* 


King of Poland. in his brother MATT HI As to their aſſiſtance, oblig- 

HEN R duke of Carinthia, brother-in-law to ing the Emperor RoDdoLPH to reſign the*erown of 

| WENCESLAUs III. was elected King by the Bohe- Bohemia to MATTHIAS; who was proclaim'd and. 
e Em mian barons; but the Emperor depos'd him, and crown'd King of Bohemia, anno 1611, and elected. 
"Y ſet up his ſon RopoLPn, who began his reign Emperor upon the death of RopoL R, anno 1012. 


anno 1306. after whoſe death the Emperor advanc'd 


| his fon Joan of Luxemburgh tg the throne of 


Bohemia, anno 1307. 


The Emperor MATTHIAS, in the year 1616, de- 
clared his couſin FERDINAND King of Bohemia, 


and cauſed him to be croned and recognized by the: 
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CH AP. ſtates of that kingdom, with this reſtriction, that 
IV. he ſhould not execute any regal act in the Empe- 
Ly) ror's life-time without his conſent, 
The Emperor MATT HIAs at this time Jept his 
Court at Vienna, and King FERDIN AN Hat Gratz 
in Stiria, the adminiſtration of the goyernment of 
Bohemia being left to the privy-coxncil of that 
kingdom, who were generally Roman Catholicks; 
and at the inſtigation of the Archbiſhop of Prague, 
"tis ſaid, very much diſcountenanced and oppreſſed 
f the Bohemian Proteſtants: whereupon the nobi- 
5 lity of that perſuaſion aſſembled at Prague, in or- 
the Prote- der to procure a redreſs of their grievances, at the 
Nant Bohe- ſame time levying forces to ſupport their preten- 
. nodi- ſions. The government being apprehenſive of an in- 
; ſurrection, deputed ſome of the imperial miniſters 
to the Proteſtant nobility to endeavour to pacify 
them; but hot words ariſing in the aſſembly, the 
Proteſtants threw the Emperor's chief juſtice out of 
the caſtle-window two ſtory high, and after him 
one of the council of ſtate, and a ſecretary of the 
Emperor's; but when they were cool, and began 
to reflect on the raſhneſs of the action, they en- 
deavoured to excule the fact to the Emperor; con- 
tinuing however to make levies of horſe and foot, 
to defend themſelves in caſe of the worſt; they 
proceeded alſo to expel the Jeſuits out of the city 
of Prague by their own authority; at which the 
Emperor being further exaſperated, both fides ſoon 
after took the field, towns were taken, and ſeveral 
ſkirmiſhes happen'd between the Imperial and Pro- 
teſtant troops, when the old Emperor MATTHIAS 
died; and 
FERDINAND ſucceeded to the crown of Bohemia; 
being afterwards elected Emperor of Germany. 
The Bohemian barons, notwithſtanding they had 
acknowledged FERDINAND for their King in the 
reign of the late Emperor, ſent privately to offer the 
They ele Crown of that kingdom to FREDERICK V. Elector 
Frederick V. Palatine, the head of the Proteſtant league above- 
— 42 mention'd, who had married the Princeſs ELIZ A- 


their King, BETH, daughter of James I. King of England, 


This Prince, after ſeveral others had refuſed it, 


accepted the offer of the Bohemian lords, and was 
crowned King on the fourth of November, 1619; 
whereupon he ſent to his father-in-law, King 
JaMEs, to excuſe his accepting the crown of Bo- 
hemia without having conſulted him, deſiring his 
aſſiſtance, and acquainting him that the caſe would 
admit of no deliberation. King James, it ſeems, 
was far from approving the action; and indeed 
very much diſliked the precedent of a people's tak- 
ing upon them to depoſe one king, and advance an- 
other to the throne by their own authority. The 
Emperor at the ſame time, to terrify the Palatine 
and his adhereats, cauſed a profcription to be pub- 
liſhed againſt them; wherein he declares, That 
FraEeDERICK Count Palatine of the Rhine, having 
made himſelf the head of a perfidious and rebel- 


lious crew in the kingdom of Bohemia, was guilty CH Ap 
of high-treaſon, and therefore requires all people IV. 
to forſake him, diſcharges his ſubjects and vaſſalssĩü 
in the Palatinate from their allegiance to him, and 
commanding them that they give him neither aid 

or aſſiſtance, under the ſevereſt penalties, 

The Emperor's generals alſo fell into the Pala- 
tinate, ravaging the country in a dreadful manner; 
whom the princes of the union, or evangelical 
league, endeavoured to oppoſe; and King James 
was prevailed upon to ſuffer a regiment of Engliſh 
voluntiers, conſiſting all of gentlemen almoſt, to 
join them. But this was too ſlender a reinforce- 
ment to ſupport the intereſt of his ſon-in-law, and 
the Emperor's generals coming to an engagement 
with the Bohemian Proteſtants on the eighth day 
of November, 1620, entirely defeated them, and 
compelled the Prince Palatine, the new-ele&ed 
King, with his Queen the Princeſs EL1zZABETH, 
to fly into Sileſia, and from thence afterwards into 
Holland, whereby he loſt not only the kingdom of 
Bohemia, but the whole Palatinate. The Emperor, 
to reward the ſervices of MAXIMILIAN Duke of 
Bavaria, who was his general in this war, called 
a diet at Ratiſbon, where he cauſed him to be ad- 
varſed to the dignity of Elector Palatine of the 
Rhine, in the room of FREDERICK V. The 
upper Palatinate was alſo conferred upon him ; and 
the Emperor having executed great numbers of the 
malecontents in Bohemia, reſumed the govern- 
ment of that kingdom, of which he had been 
crowned King in the life-time of the late Emperor ; 
and the imperial family have ever ſince claimed 
Bohemia as their hereditary dominion, without 
ſuffering the nobility to have any ſhare in the 
choice of their princes. 

The Emperor FERDINAND III. ſucceeded FE R- 

DIN AND II. his father, in the kingdom of Bohe- 
mia, anno 1637. | 
The EmperorLEeopoLD,ſonofFEeRDINANDIIL. 
ſucceeded to the crown of Bohemia, anno 1656. 
The Emperor Jos ER, the eldeſt ſonof LeoPpoLD, 
ſucceeded to the crown of Bohemia, anno 1705. 

The preſent Emperor CHARLES ſucceeded his The preſent 
brother JosE PH in the kingdom of Bohemia, anno Emperor 
1711. . 

Theſe laſt princes being Emperors of Germany 
as well as ſovereigns of Bohemia, I ſhall give a 
further account of their hiſtory when I come to 
treat of the ſtate of Germany, and proceed at pre- 
ſent to enquire into the antient and preſent conſti- 
tution of the kingdom of Bohemia. 

The firſt inhabitants of Bohemia of whom Antient ani 
hiſtory makes any mention, were ſhepherds, and preſent cap 
either of Scythian extraction, or led a wandring Ns 
life like them, moving from place to place under ment. 
their reſpective leaders, as they could meet with 
water and paſture for their cattle. ZE CAHus firſt 
inſtructed the Bohemians in building, n 
an 
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CHAP. and planting, about the ſixth century, and there- crown of Bohemia, except ſome ſmall principa- CH A P. 
AP IV. upon was choſen chief of their tribes, a judge of lities which belong to Poland. | 5 
— E-— their differences in time of peace, and their captain= From this abſtract of the hiſtory of Bohemia. 


reſent k . kingdom. . 
* As to JSileſia, this has been ſubject alternately to 
” the Empire and to Poland, as the one or the other- CHAP. 
were able to maintain their title to it by the | Ry | 
ſword ;- but has at length by treaty moſt of it been Treats of the language and religion of, the 
confirmed to the houſe of Auſtria, . and now con- Bohemians. EF 
ſtitutes part of the kingdom of Bohemia. 
Moravia, tho' now divided into a marquiſate, THEIR language, like that of the Poles, is a Language» 
was anciently one of the moſt potent kingdoms of dialect of the ancient Sclavonian: a tongue 
"Pp Europe Poland, Bohemia, and Sileſia, being all fo copious and ſweet, that their antient laws re- 
G- ſubject to it: but their King ZuAN rA roc, about quired the true pronunciation and orthography of 
*. the year 700, refuſing to pay tribute to the Ro- it to be ſtrictly obſerved, which was exceeding 
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general in war; but every leader continued to 
govern his own people, after they had divided the 
country amongſt themſelves, and remained fixed in 
ſettled habitations. Some affirm that Cr a c Us, who 
lived above an hundred years after ZECHUs, was 
their firſt judge ; that till then every head of a 
family governed his own tribe, having no general 
arbiter of their differences till they elected Ck Ac us 
for that end; and that with him they joined ſe- 
veral aldermen, or ſeniors of families, without 
whoſe aſſiſtance CRacvs, or his ſucceſlors, could 


determine nothing of conſequence. 


Thus were they governed by CRacus and his 
ſon, and afterwards by his daughter LIB ussa, till 
ſhe married PRIMISLAUSs, who aſſumed amore ab- 
ſolute command, and obtained the title of Duke, 
or Great Duke of Bohemia, keeping the other 
petty ſovereigns pretty much under his ſubjection, 
And thus were the Bohemians governed by the 
poſterity and ſucceſſors of PRIM1sLAUs and LI- 
BUSSA for four or five hundred years, till the Empe- 
peror of Germany, in the eleventh century, created 
Duke WRATISLAus, or ULAPDISLAus, King of 
Bohemia. And from that time the Emperors of 
Germany have inſiſted upon a right of inveſting the 
Kings of Bohemia in the government of that king- 
dom, and of rejecting thoſe who have wanted that 
ſolemnity. Some of their princes *tis true have 
ſince been elected by the Bohemian barons, or ſtates, 
as they are uſually called, and have governed that 
people without the Emperor's inveſtiture or confir- 
mation : but then the Emperor has created ſuch 
Princes a great deal of trouble, and frequently de- 
poſed them ; and at other times has appointed 
that nation kings, without the concurrence of the 
nobility or ſtates ; and for upwards of an hundred 


yu paſt, the Auſtrian family have claimed the 


ingdom of Bohemia, with the incorporated pro- 
vinces of Sileſia and Moravia as their hereditary 
dominion, governing them by no other laws, . but 
pure will and pleaſure. 


man Empire, after a war of ſome years conti- 
nuance, was ſubdued, and Bohemia, Sileſia, and 
Moravia made provinces of the Empire; and Mo- 


ravia is at this day immediately ſubjeQ' to the 


and the ſucceſkon of their princes, it appears that 
every tribe was at firſt governed by its reſpective 
leader or ſovereign ; but that in order to prevent 
eternal ſtrife concerning their civil rights at home, 
and to unite their forces in order to defend them- 
ſelves againſt invaſions from abroad, they found it 
neceſſary to elect a chief to be ſupreme judge of 
their controverſies, and commander of their ar- 
mies. Theſe chiefs in time made their dominion 
hereditary, and aſſumed an arbitrary command 
over the reſt of the Bohemian nobility for ſome 
hundreds of years; after which the Bohemian 
barons found means of re-aſſerting their former 
right of electing their princes, and being governed 
by their own laws, till the Auſtrian family again 
enſlaved them, and rendered their crown heredi- 
tary, as it is at this day. But from thisaccount- 
of the crown of Bohemia being for ſeveral hun- 
dreds of years elective, we are not to underſtand 
that the common people had ever any ſhare in the 
election of their princes; no, this was a privilege 
that the nobility ever reſerved to themſelves, as 
they do ſtill in Poland. Their huſbandmen, 
tradeſmen and mechanicks ever were, and ſtill are 
in a ſtate of vaſſalage to their reſpective lords, who 
have the entire diſpoſal of them, and adminiſter 
juſtice as they ſee fit in their ſeveral courts : nor 
does the government ever intermeddle in their de- 
ciſions, but in ſome extraordinary caſes, where the 
ſtate may be affected, or the Life of the ſubject 
wantonly taken away. S0 that every lord is in 
effect a monarch in his own territories. . The 


crown of Bohemia's being therefore elective, will 


be no precedent for our republicans, who aſſert 
that there can be no legal government where the 
prince or ſupreme magiſtrate is not elected by a 
majority of the people; for it is certain that not 
one in ten of the people had any ſhare in the e- 
lection of a ſovereign (any more here than in 
Poland) even while Bohemia was an elective 


difficult, having the uſe of no other letters but the 
Runick character, which had a very imperfect al- 


phabet, and was not at all fit for the poliſhing a 
language: but afterwards when Germany came 
to 
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CH AP. to have a more intimate correſpondence with Bo- 


hemia, the Roman letters were introduced, and 


wa oÞ/ their language refined with more ſucceſs. The 


Religion of 
the Bohe- 
miart. 


modern Bohemians however are very remiſs in 
this particular ; and their nobility look upon it as 
leneath them to ſpeak their native tongue, choo- 
ſing rather the High Dutch, or a kind of gibbe- 
riſh, being a mixture of both theſe, and other 
foreign words, 5 

The Pagans, who antiently inhabited this coun- 
try, adored chiefly their god PRoN, the ſame with 
TnoR among the Saxons, and JuPITER the 
T hunderer among the Greeks ; but their devo- 
tion was afterwards transferred to another idol, 
named SwanTo WIT, whoſe chief temple flood 
at Wollin in Pomerania, then one of the largeſt 
Cities in Europe, 

Chriſtianity was firſt introduced here about the 
year 890, by MeTmopivs, a Greek prelate, 
which was the reaſon that the Pope's ſupremacy 
was not acknowledged here till a conſiderable time 
after, 

About the year 1403, ſome ſcholars that had 
attended King RicHaRD's Queen, who was a 
Bohemian, to England, and converſed with Dr. 
W1ickL1r's diſciples, having made themſelves ma- 
ſters of his doctrine, and returning to their own 
country, communicated WICK LIFE's works to the 
famous Jon Huss, a doctor of the univerſity of 
Prague, who from theſe hints, began to reflect on 
the errors and ſuperſtitions of the church of Rome; 
and with JEROM, a maſter of arts of that univer- 
fity, afterwards ſtiled IE ROM of Prague, began to 
endeavour a reformation, preaching publickly a- 
gainſt the ſupremacy, and other tenets of that 
church, whereby they brought over great part of 


the Bohemian nation to their opinions. Dr. Huss 


and JER OM were hereupon ſummoned by the Pope 
to the council of Conſtance, in the year 1414, 
whither they refuſed to go however, till they had 
obtained the Emperor's paſſport for their protec- 
tion, Here they endeavourcd to defend their new 
doctrines before the council, but not to their ſa- 
tisfaction it ſeems; for the two reformers were 
convicted of teaching thirty articles, either here- 
tical, ſeditious, or ſcandalous. They were con- 
demned alſo as hereticks, and defenders of Wic- 
KLIF's doctrines; and, after being degraded, were 
delivered over to the ſecular powers to be burnt, 
notwithſtanding the Emperor's promiſed protec- 
tion. Huss, after pronouncing the ſentence, ap- 
pealed firſt to God, and afterwards addrefling him- 
ſelf to the Emperor s 0ND, reproached him 
for his breach of faith; to which 'tis ſaid the 
Emperor gave no anſwer, being himſelf diflatiſ- 
hed with the ſentence, tho' obliged to humour 
the clergy in this particular, JER om it ſeems re- 
tracted his pretended hereſies, in order to fave his. 
life; but relapſing into the fame opinions again, 


vas alſo condemned, and afterwards burnt at CH AP, 


the ſtake. 


The deaths of theſe two reformers, ſo treache- Wamyany 


rouſly deprived of their lives, ſoon occaſioned an 
inſurrection among their Bohemian diſciples, and 
upon their King W ENCESLA US's publiſhing a pro- 
clamation, prohibiting the Huſſites to aſſemble for 
divine ſervice, the people roſe, and having forced 
the town-houſe at Prague, threw the burgomaſters 
out of the windows, with all thoſe who aſſiſted at 
the proclamation, while the mob without received 
them on their pikes and halberts in the ſtreets, 
whereby many of the citizens were killed or woun- 
ded. They proceeded afterwards to demoliſh ma- 
ny churches and monaſteries, with which Bohe- 
mia abounded beyond any other nation, the King 
WENCESLAUS not being able to prevent it; 
whereupon he ſent to his brother, the Emperor 
SIGISMOND, for a reinforcement of troops, and 
retired from Prague to a caſtle in the neighbour- 
hood for his ſecurity : but the Emperor being at 


this time engaged in a war with the Turks, ne; 


glected to ſend any ſuccours into Bohemia. 

The following year, anno 1419, King We x- 
CESLAUS died, and his brother, the Emperor 81- 
GISMOND, ſucceeded to the crown of Bohemia: 
but the war with the Turks ſtill continuing, he con- 
tented himſelf with deputing ſome of his miniſters 
to take poſſeſſion of that kingdom, which increaſed 
the diſaffection of the Bohemians, and made the 
party of the Huſſites more formidable than ever. 
Their leader Zisc A, was a Bohemian nobleman, 
under whoſe conduct they performed many ſur- 
prizing actions. He aſſembled an army of forty 
thouſand men, and poſſeſſed himſelf of the city 
and caſtle of Prague, and many other fortreſſes, 
while the Emperor's miniſters were glad to accept 
of a ceſſation of arms, being unable to make any 
conſiderable oppoſition. The Huſſites exerciſed 
their greateſt ſeverities againſt the clergy, whom 


they abuſed and plundered moſt unmercitully, ſpa- 
. ring neither their churches or altars, 


Theſe outrages obliged the Emperor to ſummon 
moſt of the princes of the empire to his aſſiſtance, 
and to march into Bohemia at the head of a pro- 


digious army; where, after various ſucceſs for 
ſome time, Z1scA compell'd the Emperor to retire” 


out of the country again, and leave it entirely at 
his devotion. But what makes this tranſaction the 


more remarkable is, that Z Is c A, who was ſo named 
from having but one eye, had loſt the other in an 


engagement with the Emperor's forces, and blind 
as he was, afterwards defeated his enemies in many 
conſiderable battles. But as ſomething may be 
here aſcribed to the name and preſence of Z1sCA 
in the army, a great deal of his ſucceſs muſt how- 
ever certainly be owing to the other generals, who 
had their eyes in their heads, for the fight is in 
no caſe ſo neceſſary as in a battle; but however 

that 
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inclined the Emperor at length to treat with them, 
and to offer ZIsc A honourable terms; but as he 
was upon the way to the imperial court, in order 
to put a concluſion to the treaty, he died of the 
plague upon the road in the year 1427. Upon 
the death of ZIS A, the Emperor renewed the war 
with tie Bohemians again, but with no better 
ſucceſs than before, "The Huſſites defeated his 
forces from time to time, being always victorious, 
till about the year 1435, when they crumbled 
into ſo many ſects and parties, that their diviſions 
ſoon effected what it was not in the power of the 
whole Empire to compel them to. But the grand diſ- 
pute was between the nobility and commonalty, the 
one refuſing to be governed or directed by the other, 
their feuds aroſe to that height, that they came to 
a pitch'd battle, wherein the nobility obtained the 
victory; after which they ſent to the Emperor, 
to invite him to come and take poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom ; and the Emperor ſo managed the matter 
upon the treaty, that he perſuaded the barons to 
be reconciled to the church of Rome ; which 
point being gained, the common people were ob- 
liged either to renounce their principles, or fly 
their country; ſo that Popery in a ſhort time be- 
came as firmly eſtabliſhed as ever. Indeed the 
Bohemian nobility did obtain for the preſent, that 
they ſhould receive the communion in both kinds; 
but the clergy were no ſooner reſtored to the ex- 
erciſe of their functions, but either by perſuaſion 
or force, they compelled the Bohemians to give 
up this alſo. So that after a thirty years war in 
defence of their religion, they relinquiſhed all they 
had been contending for. Some of them, tis true, 
rather than comply with the church of Rome, re- 
tired to the woods and mountains in Moravia and 
Sileſia, where they were afterwards joined by the 
Waldenſes, and formed a — body. At 
the reformation the Bohemians in general em- 
braced CALvin's doctrine, which made the Lu- 
therans, as well as the Papiſts, their enemies; and the 
Bohemians having elected Prince FREDERICK V. 
Prince Palatine of the Rhine, for their King, in pre- 
judice of the Emperor FERDINAND II. whom 
they had formerly recognized, as has been related 
already, they were fallen upon by the Emperor 
and the — 4 Princes of Germany at once. 
The Palatine's forces were defeated near Prague, 


Vor, II. 


BOHEMIA, SILESIA AND MORAVIA. 


HAP. that was, the continual victories of the Huſſites 


9 


anno 1620, Popery was again eſtabliſhed in this CH AP. 


kingdom, and no other denomination of Chriſtians 


has been tolerated there ever ſince, except in the Gnynmne 


province of Sileſia, where the victorious Swedes 
obtained for them the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion, and many other privileges; which have 
however been frequently infringed. 

Dr N1cHoLs0N, ſpeaking of the religion of Mo- 
ravia, a province of Bohemia, ſeems to aſcribe the 
misfortunes of the reſormed churches on that ſide 
chiefly to that unbounded toleration and liberty of 
conſcience they were indulged in. As ſoon, ſays 
he, as the ſynod of St. Brinn, which was aflem- 
bled in the year 1608, to ſettle the affairs of reli- 
gion, had made an edict, That every man ſhould 
have liberty to regulate his faith according to the 
meaſure of faith which God had given him ; each 
cobler ſet up for a preacher of the word, and ex- 
pounder of the ſcriptures. W hereupon the church 
was immediately confounded and broken into an 
irreconcilable medley and hotchpotch of ſects and 
ſchiſmaticks, viz. Huſſites, Picards, Anabaptiſts, 
Arians, Flaccians, Trinitarians, Photinians, Lu- 
therans, Calviniſts, Dulcians, Lugentians, &c. 
So that fourteen ſeveral conventicles of different 
perſuaſions were aflembled ſometimes in one city, 
each of them aſſerting peculiar doctrines and te- 
nets of their own, and denying all manner of 
communion in church-ordinances with the other 
thirteen, And what could be expected from this 
anarchy in the reformation, but the re-eſtabliſhment 
of Popery, which accordingly happen'd ? 

As to the riſe of the Picards, one of the ſects 
above mention'd, we have the following account 
of them, viz. That one Pic Ax Ds, a Flemming, 
travelling into Bohemia, and pretending to the 
like ſtate of Perfection as ADAM enjoyed, drew 


multitudes of people after him, who from the 


founder of their ſect were called Picards. They 
pretended to have no regard to marriage, and lived 
in an iſland to which they gave the name of Pa- 
radiſe, perfectly naked, without a rag of clothing, 
But the famous Zis c A above-mentioned, hear- 
ing of them, diſturbed their tranquility, and in- 
vading their iſland, put moſt of them to the ſword; 
but their ſect however met with encouragement 
in Germany, Bohemia, and other kingdoms many 
years after. a: 
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Treats of the name, ſituation, and extent of this kingdom ; and of the air, lakes, rivers, and mountains, 


UNGARY, part of the antient Pan- 
H nonia, received its modern name from 
the Huns, a Scythian nation, who planted 
themſelves here about the third century ; but Pan- 
nonia was of a larger extent than Hungary, com- 
Hungary, 
the provinces of Servia, Boſnia, Sclavonia, part 
of — Styria, Carinthia, Croatia, and Car- 
niola. | 
The modern Hungary is bounded by the Cra- 
pack, or Carpathian mountains, which divide it 
from Poland on the north: by Tranſilvania and 
Wallachia towards the eaſt : by the river Drave, 
which ſeparates it from Sclavonia on the ſouth : 
and by Stiria, Auſtria and Moravia towards the 
weſt : extending from forty- five degrees thirty 


minutes to the forty-ninth degree of north lati- 


tude, and from the ſixteenth to the twenty-ſecond 
degree of longitude, reckoning from from the me- 
ridian of London, 

The air of Hungary is very unhealthful, eſpe- 
cially to foreigners ;* which is thought to proceed 
in part from the ſudden alteration of the weather; 
the days being exceſſive hot, and the nights into- 
lerably cold in ſummer, It has been called Cami- 
terium Germanie, from the great mortality which 
uſually happens among the German forces when 
they take the field, The nauſeous vapours which 
ariſe out of this boggy and ſulphureous ſoil, are 


looked upon to be another great cauſe of this un- 


healthfulneſs: but theſe noxious exhalations are not 
ſo common towards the north of Hungary, and 
along the banks of the Teyſſe, as they are in the 
ſouth, and near the Danube. 

This country, tho' it lies at ſome diſtance from 
the ſea, is well water'd by lakes and rivers. The 
moſt conſiderable lakes are, 1. The lake Balaton, 
or Platſee, about forty miles in length, lying on 
the weſt ſide of Hungary, between the Drave and 
the Danube, 2. The + {on Fidelſee, about _ 


eight miles long, lying a little to the ſouth-we 
of the iſland of Schutz. 


The principal Hungarian rivers are firſt, the CH AP. 


Danube, which entring Hungary on the weſt ſide, 


takes its courſe to the ſouth-eaſt as far as Belgrade, Wynn 
running near three hundred miles through this Rivers, 


country, and forming ſeveral conſiderable iſlands, 
the largeſt of which is Schutz, a little below Preſ- 
burg. 2. The Tibiſcus, or Teyſſe, which riſing 
at the foot of the Carpathian mountains, takes its 
courſe firſt to the weſtward, and having paſs'd by 
Tockay, turns to the ſouthward, and falls into 
the Danube over againſt Salankemen. 3. The 
Drave, which entering Hungary on the weſt, runs 
almoſt directly eaſt, till it falls into the Danube 
a little below the town of Efſeck. 4. The Raab, 
which riſing in Stiria, enters the weſt ſide of Hun- 
gary ; and taking its courſe to the north-eaſt, falls 
into the Danube near Komorra. 5. The river 
Gran, which riſes in the Carpathian mountains 
and running to the ſouthward, falls into the Da- 
nube near the city of Gran. 6. The Waag, 
which riſes alſo in the north of Hungary, and 
diſcharges itſelf into the Danube a little above 
Komorra. 

Theſe rivers are all of them well ſtock'd with 
fiſh, eſpecially the Teyſſe, a thouſand carps here 


having been bought for the value of a crown; and 


in ſome places fiſh are ſo plentiful, that they feed 
their hogs with them. This prolific quality in 
the Hungarian rivers is aſcribed to the hot exha- 


lations which ariſe every where out of that ſulphu- 


reous ſoil. And now we are ſpeaking of the Hun- 
garian waters, the many ſalutary hot baths this 
country abounds with, muſt not be omitted; tho? 
I ſhall treat more particularly of them when 1 


come to deſcribe Buda, and other cities famous 


for their baths. But beſides theſe, there are 
ſeveral fountains of wonderful qualities: among 
which, a ſpring of vitriol water near Schmol- 
nitz, which in a ſhort time turns plates of iron 
into copper. Other waters there are, which 
if an animal drink of them it is immediate 
death, 
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HUNG AR V. 


HAF. I. 
Treats of the name, ſituation, and extent of this kingdom ; and of the air, lakes, rivers, and mountains, 


nonia, received its modern name from 

the Huns, a Scythian nation, who planted 
themſelves here about the third century ; but Pan- 
nonia was of a larger extent than Hungary, com- 
prehending beſides part of the modern ” war 
the provinces of Servia, Boſnia, Sclavonia, 
of Auſtria, Styria, Carinthia, Croatia, and 
niola, 

The modern Hungary is bounded by the Cra- 
pack, or Carpathian mountains, which divide it 
from Poland on the north: by Tranſilvania and 
Wallachia towards the eaſt : by the river Drave, 
which ſeparates it from Sclavonia on the ſouth : 
and by Stiria, Auſtria and Moravia towards the 
welt : extending from forty-hve degrees thirty 
minutes to the forty-ninth degree of north lati- 
tude, and from the ſixteenth to the twenty-ſecond 
degree of longitude, reckoning from from the me- 
ridian of London, 

The air of Hungary is very unhealthful, eſpe- 
cially to foreigners ; which is thought to proceed 
in part from the ſudden alteration of the weather 
the days being exceſſive hot, and the nights into- 
lerably cold in ſummer, It has been called Cæ mi- 
terium Germanie, from the great mortality which 
uſually happens among the German forces when 
they take the field. The nauſeous vapours which 
ariſe out of this boggy and ſulphureous ſoil, are 
looked upon to be another great cauſe of this un- 
healthfulneſs: but theſe noxious exhalations are not 
ſo common towards the north of Hungary, and 
along the banks of the Teyſſe, as they are in the 
ſouth, and near the Danube. 

This country, tho? it lies at ſome diſtance from 
the ſea, is well water'd by lakes and rivers. The 
moſt conſiderable lakes are, 1. The lake Balaton, 
or Platſee, about forty miles in length, lying on 
the weſt ſide of Hungary, between the Drave and 
the Danube, 2. The _ Fidelſee, about twent 
eight miles long, lying a little to the fouth-webt 
of the iſland of Schutz. | 


H rows, res part of the antient Pan- 
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almoſt directly 


The principal Hungarian rivers are firſt, the CH AP. 


Danube, which 2 Hungary on the weſt ſide, 


takes its courſe to the ſouth-eaſt as far as Belgrade, wn 
running near three hundred miles through this Rivers, 


country, and forming ſeveral conſiderable iſlands, 
the largeſt of which is Schutz, a little below Preſ- 
burg. 2. The Tibiſcus, or Teyſſe, which riſing 
at the foot of the Carpathian mountains, takes its 
courſe firſt to the weſtward, and having paſs'd by 
Tockay, turns to the ſouthward, and falls into 
the Danube over againſt Salankemen. 3. The 
Drave, which entering Hungary on the weſt, runs 
eaſt, till it falls into the Danube 
a little below the town of Eſſeck. 4. The Raab, 
which riſing in Stiria, enters the weſt fide of Hun- 
gary ; and taking its courſe to the north-eaſt, falls 
into the Danube near Komorra, 5. The river 
Gran, which riſes in the Carpathian mountains 
and running to the ſouthward, falls into the Da- 
nube near the city of Gran. 6. The Waag, 
which riſes alſo in the north of Hungary, and 
diſcharges itſelf into the Danube a little above 
Komorra. 

Theſe rivers are all of them well ſtock'd with 
fiſh, eſpecially the Teyſſe, a thouſand carps here 
having been bought for the value of a crown ; and 
in ſome places fiſh are ſo plentiful, that they feed 
their hogs with them. This prolific quality in 
the Hungarian rivers is aſcribed to the hot exha- 
lations which ariſe every where out of that ſulphu- 
reous ſoil. And now we are ſpeaking of the Hun- 
garian waters, the many ſalutary hot baths this 
country abounds with, muſt not be omitted; tho? 
I ſhall treat more particularly of them when I 
come to deſcribe Buda, and other cities famous 
for their baths. But beſides theſe, there are 
ſeveral fountains of wonderful qualities : among 
which, a ſpring of vitriol water near Schmol- 
nitz, which in a ſhort time turns plates of iron 
into copper, Other waters there are, which 


if an animal drink of them it is immediate 
death, 
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cup. The Crapack, or Carpathian hills are the moſt 
: 11 - confiderable mountains in this country, under 
wvnich general name are comprehended all thoſe 
BS Moni. hills which ſeparate this kingdom from Poland, 
95 Moravia, Sileſia, and ſome part of Auſtria. The 
people who live near it give it different names, ac- 
cording to the countries, or towns it paſſes by, as 
Kalemberg, Dulſberg, Delmberg, &c. The coun- 
try along the Danube from Preſburg to Belgrade 
is almoſt one continued plain; being a tract of near 
three hundred miles; and there are beſides many 
other large and fruitful plains in Hungary, very 
little of it being taken up with woods or mountains, 


CHAP. IL 


ö 8 Treats of the provinces, chief towns and mines of 


HUN GARY was antiently divided into coun- 
ties, but the exact number of them is not ea- 
ſily learnt, much leſs the boundaries of them at 
this day; nor is this to be thought ſtrange, Hun- 
gary having been a perpetual ſcene of war for 
ſome hundreds of years; and the provinces chan- 
ging maſters as the Chriſtians or Turks happen'd 
to be ſucceſsful, little regard was had to the an- 
tient diviſion of the _—_ It is now uſually 
divided into two parts, 1, the Upper, or Larger, 
which lies north-eaſt of the Danube. And 2. the 
Lower, or Leſſer, on the ſouth-weſt fide of the 
Danube. Upper Hungary is again ſubdivided into 
four governments, viz. I. Preſburg. 2. Bergſtet, 
or the Berg Towns. 3. New-Hauſel, And 4. 
Caſchaw. Yawer Hungary alſo is divided into 
three governments, viz. I. that of Buda, 2. Raab. 
4 And 3. Canifia, 

erer Han The chief towns in Upper Hungary are, 1. Preſ- 
beben, burg, the capital of the whole kingdom, where 
| the ſtates aſſemble ; ſituate on the north fide of 
the Danube, in forty eight degrees odd minutes 
north latitude, between forty and fifty miles to 
the eaſtward of Vienna. It ſtands in a pleaſant 
fruitful country, and is well built, but of no great 
ſtrength, The caſtle ſtands upon a wp oa, 
hill, and is fortified after the old way, with roun 
towers; in. one of which is kept the crown of 
Hungary, which, according to tradition, was pre- 
ſented 10 an angel to St. STEPHEN, their firſt 
chriftian king. 2. New-Hauſel, ſituate on the 
river Nitrach, about thirty miles to the eaſtward 
of Preſburg, and ten miles to the northward of 
the Danube. It is eſteem'd a place of ſtrength, 


es. Hau- 
iel. 


Lecpoldſtat, province. 3. Leopoldſtat, a regular fortification, 

ſituate on the river Vagus, forty miles to the north- 
ward of New-Hauſel. 4. Chreaules, reckon'd 
the chief of the Berg, or mine towns, on account 
of its antiquity, is ſituate fifty miles to the north- 


Chremnit z, 
and its 
Mines, 


THE PRESENT STATE OF HUNGARY. 


but of no great extent, tho' it be the capital of a 


11, Agria, or Erlaw, ſituate on the ſmall river Agi. 


II 
eaſt of New-Hauſel : the caſtle ſtanding upon the CH AP, 
higheſt ground in Hungary; but the town is moſt II. 
famous for its gold mine, ſaid to have been WW 
wrought in above a thouſand years. It is an hun- 

dred and ſeventy fathoms deep, and the vein runs 

ten miles in length. There have been found in 

this mine pieces of pure virgin gold ; ſome where- 

of are to be ſeen among the Emperor's curioſities 

at Vienna, Near the town of Chremnitz alſo is 

a mine of vitriol fourſcore fathoms deep. 6. 
Schemnitz, the moſt conſiderable of all the ſeven 

mine towns, is ſituate twenty miles to the ſouth- 

ward of Chremnitz, and ſtands upon a rock, the 

buildings generally good, but the ſtreets uneven. 

The air is very unhealthful, and the country bar- 

ren, but the fllver mines notwithſtanding make it 

pretty much reſorted to. The richeſt of theſe 

mines are two called the Trinity, and a third 

call'd the Windſchat. The ore is rich, and moſt 

of it contains ſome gold, which they ſeparate by 

melting the ſilver, and afterwards grinding it, and 
diſſolving it in aqua fortis, made of the vitriol 

which comes from Chremnitz, wherein the gold 

ſubſides. "Theſe mines alſo afford cryſtals, ame- 

thyſts and vitriol naturally cryſtalliz d. 7. New- 

ſol, or Beſtricia, ſituate ten miles to the north- Newſol, 
ward of Chremnitz, at the foot of a hill on the 

river Gran. It is chiefly remarkable for the cop- 

per mines near it, being the beſt in Hungary, and 
ſometimes filver is extracted out of the copper. 

8. Hern Grunt, ſituate about ſeven miles from Her Grunt 
Newſol, where the copper mines are fo rich, 

that they yield from twenty to ſixty pounds 

weight of copper in an hundred weight of ore, 

There are alſo ſeveral kinds of vitriol found in 

theſe mines, as white, green, blue, and a tranſ- 

parent red ; and a pow earth call'd Berg Grun, 

uſed in painting. Here are alſo two ſprings of vi- 

triolate water, which in fourteen days turn iron 

into copper. 9. Eſperies, ſituate on the river Tar- f 

kall near the frontiers of Poland, about an hun- 

dred and fifty miles to the eaſtward of Preſburg, 
remarkable br its ſalt mines, in one of which the 

veins are fo large that they dig out pieces of a 

thouſand pound weight of pure ſalt. Near this 

place alſo are two poiſonous fountains, the wa- 

ters whereof kill any animal that taſtes them, and 

are therefore walled up, 10, Caſchaw, ſituate on Cachaw. 
the river Tarkall, or Taraza, twenty miles ſouth 
of Eſperies, a royal free town governed by the 
Emperor's deputy, which occaſions a great reſort 
of people of quality to it, and is become one of 
the belt built towns in the country, notwithſtand- 
ing the air is as unhealthful as any in Hungary. 
Their wine is alſo bad, and occaſions many diſ- 
tempers; but being tranſported to Poland and o- 
ther countries, in which great part of the trade 
of this place conſiſts, loſes its noxious qualities. 


C3 Agria, 


WYW and a biſhop's ſee, 
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CHAP. Agria, in the middle of Hungary, ſixty miles to 


the north-eaſt of Buda, is a well-fortified town, 
The caſtle, which ſtands on 
the oppoſite ſide of the river, has been eſteem'd 
one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Hungary, but was 
taken and retaken ſeveral times in the former 
wars between the Turks and Chriſtians, 12. Peſt, 
a large town, ſituate on the Danube, over againſt 
Buda, with which it has a communication by a 
bridge half a mile long. It is built of a quadran- 
gular form, and affords a fine proſpect at a di- 
ſtance. After the taking of Buda by the Impe- 
rialiſts, in the year 1686, this place follow'd the 
ſame fate, and was ſurrendred to the Emperor by 
the Turks. 13. Segedin, fituate on the river 
Teyſſe, about ſixty miles to the northward of Bel- 
grade, It was taken by the Turks in the year 
1552, and retaken by the Imperialifts the 
year Buda was retaken, 14. Temeſwaer, a ſtrong 
frontier town, ſituate on the river Temes, be- 
tween forty and fifty miles north-eaſt of Belgrade, 
taken and retaken ſeveral times by the Turks and 
Chriſtians ; but has been in poſſeſſion of the Im- 
perialiſts, with the whole country about it, ever 
ſince the year 1718, and ſince confirm'd to them 
by treaty. 15. Zolnock, a ſtrong town, ſituate 
on the Teyſſe, about ſixty miles to the northward 
of Segedin, taken by the Turks in the year 1552, 
and recover'd by the Imperialiſts in the year 1685. 
16. Montgatz, ſituate near the borders of Poland, 
about fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of Eſperies. It was 
formerly accounted impregnable, being built upon 
a ſteep rock, and conſiſting of three caſtles, one 
above another, the uppermoſt commanding thoſe 
beneath, each of them encompaſs'd with a large 
ditch, and the whole ſurrounded by a moraſs. It 
was a great while obſtinately defended by the 
Princeſs RaGoT$SKY, wife of Count TECKL , 
againſt all the power of the Imperialiſts ; but the 
enemy continuing the blockade for ſome years, 
ſhe was at length forc'd to ſurrender in the year 
1688, for want of proviſions. 17. Unghuar, fi- 
tuate on the river Ungh, at the foot of the Car- 
pathian mountains, near the frontiers of Poland, 
about forty miles to the eaſtward of Eſperies, by 
ſome ſuppoſed to have communicated its name to 
the whole kingdom. 18. Tockay, ſituate in a 
plain, at the confluence of the Teyſſe and Bo- 
drack, thirty miles to the eaſtward of Agria, 
famous for its excellent wine, of which they 
tranſport great quantities to Poland. 

In the Lower Hungary the chief towns are, 1, 
Buda, formerly the capital of the kingdom, ſituate 


in 47 degrees 40 minutes north latitude, on the 


ſouth fide of the Danube, ninety miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Preſburg, The city lies on the declivity of a 
hill, on the top whereof the caſtle ſtands, and is 
one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Hungary, large and 


populous, and a place of good trade. The Impe- 


ter to make it tolerable. 


rialiſts took it by ſtorm in the year 1686, aſter a CH Ap. 


ſiege of ten weeks. The duke of Lorrain com- 


manded the ſiege; and beſides the German forces 


was attended by many noble voluntiers from moſt 
kingdoms in Europe, and particularly from Eng- 
land, ſome of whom have ſince wow x the greateſt 


generals in Europe. The natural baths of Buda, paths, 


ſays Dr. BRown, who was there when the Turks 
were in poſſeſſion of it, are the nobleſt in Europe 
not only in reſpect of the large and hot ſprings, but 
in the magnificence of the buildings. Eight of 
theſe baths the doCtor informs us he had an oppor- 
tunity of viewing; the principal whereof are, 1, 
That call'd the bath of the green pillars, the water 
whereof is hot, but tolerable without the addition 
of cold water, It is impregnated with a petrify- 
ing juice, which diſcovers it ſelf on the ſides of 
the bath, upon the ſpout, and other places, and 
makes a grey ſtone. The exhalations of the bath 
reverberated by the cupola, form long ſtones like 
icicles, which hang down from the capitals of the 
pillars and irons which extend from one column to 
another, as is obſery'd in ſome other ſubterraneous 
grotto's. The bath is of a round form, ſet about 
with large pillars ſupporting a cupola, which hath 
openings to let out the ſteams of the bath, and yet 
the whole room continues to bea hot ſtove. 2. The 
bath of Velibey, the nobleſt in Buda, which hath 
a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell, and a petrifying juice, 
and is ſo hot that it requires a mixture of cold wa- 
The antichamber is ry 

large, the bathing room capacious and high arch'd, 
and adorn'd with five cupola's; one a very fair 
one over the great round bath in the middle, and 
one leſs at each of the four corners, where are bath- 
ing rooms for private uſes. Twelve pillars ſup- 
port the great cupola, between eight of which are 
fountains of hot water, and between the others are- 
places to fit down, where the barbers and ſervants 
of the bath attend ; and in each of theſe places are 
two ciſterns of free ſtone, into which they let hot 
water and cold, to be mixed as every one likes, It 
is generally obſerved that the Turks are in nothing 
more neat and curious than in their baths; but 
when theſe places fall into the handsof the Chriſtians 
they are pretty much neglected ; fo that it muſt 
not be expected that the bagnio's of Buda are kept 
in that exact order they were when Dr. BR owN was. 
there, and the place was in the poſſeſſion of the 
Mahometans. On the other hand, the Chriſtians. 
much improve their houſes and private buildings, 
which the Turks altogether neglect, ſuffering the 
Cities and towns under their government to run to 
ruin, When we have ſeen their temples, their 
bagnio's and caravanſera's, there is very little elſe 
worth our notice in their greateſt cities. 2. Gran, 
the antient Strigonium, is ſituate on the ſouth fide. 
of the Danube, over againſt Barchan, ſixty miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Preſburg, and. thirty nn, 
da;. 
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Buda ; the ſee of an archbiſhop, who is primate of 
the kingdom, The city is divided into two parts, 
viz. the upper and lower city ; the upper being 
built on the fide of a hill, and the other along the 
banks of the Danube, The moſt conſiderable pub- 
lick buildings are the cathedral dedicated to St. 
STEPHEN, the archbiſhop's palace, and the caſtle. 
The town in general is well built and tolerably 
large, and is now in the poſſeſſion of the Imperi- 
aliſts, as all the reſt of the towns in Hungary are, 
3. Komorra, ſituate at the eaſt end of the iſland of 
Schutz, forty miles to the eaſtward of Preſburg. It 


ſtands in a pleaſant champaign country, almoſt 


ſurrounded by the rivers Danube and Waag, and 
has ſuſtain'd many fruitleſs attacks by the Farks, 
when they were maſters of the eaſtern part of Hun- 
gary. 4. Raab, a well fortified little city, and a 
biſhop's ſee, fituate on the ſouthern branch of the 
Danube, that forms the iſland of Schutz. It ſtands 
about twenty miles ſouth of Komorra, and has been 
in poſſeſſion of the Imperialiſts ever ſince the year 
1606. 5. Alba Regalis, or Stul Wieſſemberg, 
ſituate on the river Zawitza, in an inacceſſible 
moraſs, about forty miles to the ſouthward of Gran. 
Here the Hungarian Kings were crown'd and bu- 
ried, till it was taken by the Turks in 1543. It 
has been in the poſſeſſion of the Imperialiſts ever 
ſince the year 1688, Theſe are the principal cities 
of Hungary, the reſt will be ſeen in the map of 
the country bound up with this volume. 


CHAP tt. 


Treats of the genius and temper, perſons and habits of 


the Hungarians ; of their manner of travelling, and 
noble bridges, 


HE antient Hungarians met with much the 
ſame character from thoſe who were then eſ- 
teemed the polite part of the world, as people ge- 
nerally do now on our firſt acquaintance with them. 
There is ſcarce an inſtance of one nation giving 
another a better title than that of barbarous, with 
whom they have had but little converſation, Thus 
the nations who had the good fortune to receive 
Chriſtianity before the Huns, tell us, that they 
were a ſavage people, wholly ſtrangers to com- 
merce and converſation, and uſed to cut and diſ- 
figure the faces of their children to make them ap- 
pear terrible; ſo that they had no more the features 
of men than images carv'd on the publick build- 
ings, which had ſuffer'd by the injuries of the wea- 
ther. That they were bred up ſo hardily as not 
to ſtand in need of fire, and eat their meat without 
dreſſing. That they liv'd wild in the woods, hav- 
ing neither houſe, cottage, or hut to ſkreen them 
from the weather ; and their cloathing was of the 


Eins of wild. beaſts, That they neither manur'd 
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or plante their fields, or continu'd long in any one CH AP» 


place, but rambled from one fide of the country to 
the other, 
or of the nature of good and evil; nor were ever 
obſerv'd to exerciſe one act of religion. This is 
the character ſome zealous Chriſtians have given us 
of the Pagan Huns. They ſeem loth to allow that 
any people out of the pale of the church can be en- 
dow'd with any good qualities; intimating that the 
reſt of the world are bears and wolves, and can 
only be reduc'd from their fierceneſs and barbarity 
by embracing Chriſtianity ; which may in ſome 
meaſure be true : but that ever there was ſuch an 
abandon'd race on the face of the earth, as they 
have made the antient Huns to be, I very much 
queſtion. 

The characters travellers give us of the modern 
Hungarians alſo is oddly compounded. They tell 
us, they are a brave warlike people, having ſtood 
as a barrier between Chriſtendom and Turky for 
upwards of two hundred years. That they are wiſe 
and politick, and zealous aſſerters of the Chriſtian 
faith. On the other hand, they are charg'd with 
unfaithfulneſs and breach of leagues when they 
find it to their advantage, (which other chriſtian 
Kings and States are often guilty of.) "That they 
are an idle, ſlothful generation, which the abun- 
dant fruitfulneſs of the country inclines them to ; 
as it does to exceſs in cating and drinking, even in 
the opinion of the Germans, who are not the moſt 
abſtemious : but their moſt flagrant vice is ſaid to 
be rebellion, while others look upon theſe frequent 
inſurrections, as only noble ſtruggles for their li- 
berties. 


III. 
That they had no ſenſe of morality, r 


The Hungarians are of a good ſtature and pro- Perſons and 


portion, and have tolerable complexions, wearing habits. 


fur caps on their heads, cloſe-bodie4 coats girt 
about them with a ſaſh, and over all they have their 
favourite cloak or mantle, which comes no lower 
than the hips, and is fo contriv'd to be buckled un- 
der one arm, that the right hand is always at liber- 
ty. The colours they moſt affect in their clothes 
are red, blue, or green, Young gentlemen have 
uſually feathers in their caps, a piece of pride ſaid to 
be taught them by the Turks. The women of 
faſhion as well as men, pretty much imitate the 
French mode; but neither the one or the other 
will leave off the ſhort cloak or mantle. The wo- 
men alſo throw a veil over their faces when th 


go abroad. The men ſhave their beards, but leave | 


whiſkers on the upper lip. Beſides a broad ſword, 
the uſual arms of an Hungarian are an iron mace,, 
with a round head furrow'd, and the balta® made 
in the form of a hatchet. 


Hungary being plentifully water'd with fine ri- heir way. 
vers, the uſual way of travelling in ſummer is by of travel- 


water, and where they have not this conveniency, 1 


an open chariot drawn by two, three, or four horſes 
abreaſt, 
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CHAP. abreaſt, carries the traveller over this flat coun- 


III. 


— — 


Bridges. 


try with great expedition. They have alſo a ver 


CHAP. IV. 


Acet breed of horſes for riding, and never dock Treats of the nature and produce of the ſoil : of their 


their tails, which are look'd on as a great orna- 
ment. The Huſſars, or Hungarian troopers, whoſe 
pay is ſmall, are very troubleſome to travellers, rob- 
bing all they meet, where they can do it with any 
ſecurity. Nor are thoſe numbers of ſturdy gyp- 
ſies that ſwarm in this country leſs dangerous, tho 
they live in towns, and generally profeſs ſome han- 
dicraft trade, The wolves are another great diſ- 
turbance on the road in the night time, eſpecially 
where it happens to lie through a wood. And the 
dogs, when you approach a town upon the fron- 
tiers in the evening, come ready to devour a paſ- 
ſenger, being turn'd out, it's ſaid, on purpoſe to 
alarm the garriſon, and prevent a ſurprize in the 
night time. 

And now I'm upon the head of travelling, I 
cannot omit mentioning the noble bridges that are 
to be met with in this country, particularly the 
bridge of Eſſeck, built over the river Drave and the 
marſhy grounds beyond it, being five miles long, 
and rail'd in with towers at every quarter of a 
mile's diſtance. This has been a paſs much con- 
tended for in the Turkiſh wars, and occaſion'd 
many ſmart engagements to gain the poſſeſſion of 
it. There lies alſo a bridge of boats of half a mile 
long between Buda and Peſt ; and a third over the 
Danube between Gran and Barcan : but the bridge 
built over the Danube twenty Hungarian miles from 
Belgrade, far ſurpaſs'd all the reſt, ſome of the ruins 
being viſible at this uy It conſiſted of twenty 
piles of ſquare ſtone an hundred feet in height, the 
baſis whereof contain'd ſixty feet on every fide of 
the ſquare, The diſtance between every one of 
theſe piles or pillars, was an hundred and ſeventy 
feet, and join'd together by arches, with this in- 
ſcription, PROVIDENTIA AUG, VERE PONTI- 
FICIS VIRTUs ROMANA QUID NON DOMAT ? 
$UB JUGUMECCE! RAPITURET DANUBIUS. 
And to perpetuate the memory of this bridge, many 
ſilver coins were ſtamp'd with this inſcription, 
DanuB1vs. 

There is no river in Europe, Dr. BRow ob- 
ſerves, that has ſo many large well-peopled iſlands 
as the Danube. One £ mentions a little below 
Buda, forty miles long, and containing many vil- 
lages. Another at the confluence of the Danube 
and the Drave ; but the iſland of Schutz, which 
extends from Preſburg to Komorra, and is ſur- 
rounded by the Danube, is much the moſt conſi- 
derable for the ſtrength of the towns upon it, the 
fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, and the number of the in- 
habitants ; which, as I remember, was given to 


the great Prince EUGENE by the Emperor, as a 


reward of his ſervices upon his ſucceſs againſt the 
Turks in the laſt War. 


husbandry, cattle, and other animals ; and of their 


On” 


tains, and there are not many of theſe. Their 
bread-corn 1s good, and yet fo plentiful that it is 
fix times cheaper than with us. Their grapes are 
large and luſcious, and their wines, particularly 


thoſe of Tockay, admired beyond any in Europe, 


The Hungarians improve their arable grounds by 
burning them, and inſtead of barns, in the war- 
time they made uſe of caves to lay their grain in, 
to conceal it as much as poſſible from the ſoldiers, 
and continue to hs + it up in the ſame manner ſtill 
in ſome places. But nothing better ſhews the 
fruitfulneſs of this country, than that it was able 
to ſubſiſt ſuch vaſt armies as it did for many years 
together during the "Turkiſh wars. 

Nor have they leſs plen 
and wine, ſelling incredible numbers of oxen every 
year into Germany, and other neighbouring coun- 
tries; and ſuch abundance of deer, game, and wild 


that none are reſtrain'd from taking them, even 
the peaſants eat them as their ordinary food. The 


"CH 


O ſoil can be more fruitful than that of Hun- &,; a 
gary, where it is free from woods and moun- bandy 


of cattle than of corn cath, 


Game, i 
fowl are to be met with in their fields and foreſts, bit. | 


ſhoals of the beſt freſh-water fiſh in the world that 


are to be found in their lakes and rivers I have al- 
ready mention'd, ſuch as pikes, perch, carp, &c. 
which are ſo numerous, that ſome have imagin'd 
if their waters were divided into three parts, one 
third would be fiſh. Beſides the cattlealready men- 


tion'd, they have a good breed of buffaloes, which 
Their 


ſerve them in ploughing and huſbandry. 
breed of horſes are fleet but not large, and therfore 
more us'd for riding than drawing heavy carriages. 

As to manufactures, I can't find they have 


any other than thoſe of copper, and other hard ture u 
wares ; conſequently their foreign trade is not very *** 


conſiderable : the exportation of their wines and 
cattle ſeem to be the beſt branches of it. That 
their trade is no greater may be aſcrib'd to ſeveral 
cauſes, as firſt, their being an inland country at 
a diſtance from the ſez, By the Danube indeed 
a very profitable navigation might be carried on to 
the coaſts of the Black Sea, and even to the Medi- 
terranean ; but as the Turks are maſters of the 
mouth of that river, nothing of that kind can be 
attempted at preſent : ſhould the Emperor extend 
his conqueſts a little further, and make himſelf 
maſter of Wallachia and Bulgaria, the ſituation of 
Hungary would not lie much amiſs for carrying on 
a trade between Aſia and the German Empire: but 
what is the greateſt diſcouragement to trade, is, 
that Hungary is look'd upon only as a province, 
and the imperial miniſtry, far from conſulting 


the 
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OF HUNGARY, 


of the country, only wreck and impo- 
veriſh the people to increaſe their maſter's revenue, 
and fill their own pockets ; while they ſtop the 
mouths of the moſt popular Hungarian Lords with 
penſions or places. | 


CHAP. V. 


Cimtains an abſtract of the ſucceſſion of their princes; 
and of their antient and modern hiflory ; and treats 
of the conſtitution of their government; and of the 
forces and revenues of the kingdom. 


H Ungar, like other countries, I find was at firſt 
divided into ſeveral little independant princi- 
palities, which united at length under one head, 
for their mutual defence. And the perſon they 
choſe to be their leader was uſually ſtil'd their 
Duke : moſt of the Hungarian writers relate, that 
the country was govern'd by fourteen of theſe 
Dukes ſucceſſively, before the nation embrac'd 
Chriſtianity ; and that they exercis'd a ſovereign 


juriſdiftion over the people, tho' they did not aſ- 


ſume the title of Kings. The laſt of theſe Dukes 
was GEYSA, who being converted about the year 
of Chriſt 1000, was baptiz'd by St. ADELBERT 
at Prague ; and being old and infirm, with the 
conſent of his people reſign'd his government to his 
ſon STEPHEN: and their hiſtorians beginning with 
= Prince, give us the following table of their 
ngs. 

1. STEPHEN, the ſon of Duke Ge VSA, came 
to the crown about the year 1000. 

2. PETER, STEPHEN's ſiſter's ſon, ſucceeded 
to the crown, anno 1038 ; but being depos'd by 
his ſubjects, reign'd only four years, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by, 

3. ABan, or Ov an, elected in the year 1042; 
but the people being no better pleas'd with this than 


their former monarch, aſſaſſinate him; after whom, 


4. ANDREW, the brother of King STEPHEN, 
aſcended the throne anno 1066; who in his life- 
time procur'd his ſon SOLOMON to be proclaim'd 
his ſucceſſor 3 but was ſucceeded by his brother, 

5. BELA, who procur'd his brother ANDREW 
to be murder d, anno 1071. 

6. SOLOMON ſucceeded to the crown _ his 
uncle BRLA's death, anno 1073 ; but GEYSA 
and LADISLAUs, the two ſons of BEL a, were ad- 
mitted to be independant Princes in their reſpective 
provinces; and not contented with that, com- 
menc'd a war againſt SOLOMON, in which he 
loſt his life: whereupon, 

7. Gevysa, the eldeſt ſon of BE LA, aſcended 
the throne anno 1704, and was ſucceeded by his 
brother, 

8. LApisLAus, anno 1077 3 who for his ſer- 
vices to the church, is chronicled for a faint in 


the Hungarian calendar, Having two nephews, 


the ſons of his brother GE ysa, viz. Brr.a and CHAP. 


CoLOMAN, he gave his crown by will to BELA 


the youngeſt, obſerving Co LlOM AN to be no fa- — 


vourer of the Chriſtians; but BELA voluntarily 
reſign'd to his eldeſt brother. 

9. COLOMAN ſucceeded to the crown, anno 
1095 3 but to ſecure his poſſeſſion put out his bro- 
ther BELA's eyes, and threw him into priſon ; 
he was ſucceeded by his ſon, 

10. STEPHEN II. who aſcended the throne 
anno 1114; but being ſoon weary of it, and re- 
tiring into a monaſtery, was ſuccceded by, 

11. BELA the blind, who came to the crown an- 
no 1132, and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt Ton, 

12. GEYSA, anno 1141; after whoſe death his 
third ſon, 

13. STEPHEN III. aſcended the throne anno 
1161; to whom ſucceeded, 

14. LAPDISLAus, the ſecond ſon of BE LA the 
blind, anno 1172 and after him, 

15. STEPHEN III. fourth fon of BELA, came 
to the crown anno 1172 ; but was depos'd within 
five months, and, 

16. BEL a III. the ſecond fon of GE VSA, was 
advanc'd to the throne anno 117 3. 

17. EMERIc, King BeLaA's fon, ſucceeded. 
him anno 1195; and was ſucceeded by, 

18. LADISLAus II. his only fon, anno 1204 ; 
to whom ſucceeded, 

19. ANDREW the brother of EM ERIC, anno 
1205 ; to whom ſucceeded, 

20. BELA IV. AN DREw's ſecond ſon, anno 
1235; to whom ſucceeded, 

21. STEPHEN his fourth ſon, anno 1260 ; who 
was ſucceeded by his ſon, ; 

3 LADISLAUS, anno 1272; who being mur- 
der'd, 

23. ANDREw King STEPHEN's ſon came to 
the crown, anno 1290 ; after whom, 

24. WENCESLAUS, ſon to the King of Bohe- 
mia, was elected King, anno 1272; but his father 
finding the Hungarians a rebellious people, and 
continually inciting inſurrections againſt him, af- 
ter a reign of about ſix years re-call'd him. 
Whereupon, 

25. OTHo Duke of Bavaria, was crown'd 
King anno 1305, by one of the factions, who 
with a great deal of difficulty maintaining him- 
ſelf on the throne about four years, was expelled 
the kingdom, ,and ſucceeded by, 

26. CHARLEs RoBERT, grandſon of King 
STEPHEN V. anno 1310; who was a proſperous 

rince ; and ſubjected Bulgaria, Servia, Croatia, 

Imatia, and many other principalities under his 
dominion ; and was ſucceeded by his ſon, 

27. LonowicKk,or Lewis, anno 1342; who 
was alſo crown'd King of Hungary and Poland. 

28. Maxy, the daughter of LopowITfC Ek, ſuc- 
ceeded him anno 1382 ; but being very youngs 

t 


THE PRESENT STATE 


CHAP. the adminiſtration was left in the hands of her 


mother, whoſe conduct being diſagreeable to the 


— Hungarians, they elected, 


29. CHARLEs King of Naples, brother to 
King Lopowick, anno 1383; who was mur- 
der'd by an aſſaſſin hir'd by the mother of the late 

Queen for that end ; after whoſe death, 
230. S$1GISMOND, afterwards Emperor of Ger- 
many, who had married Queen MARY, was ad- 
vanc'd to the throne of Hungary, anno 1387. 

31. ALBERT, Archduke of Auſtria, marrying 
the only daughter of the Emperor StIS MOND, 
ſucceeded his father-in-law, not only in the em- 
pire, but in the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohe- 
mia, anno 1438 ; who leaving no iſſue, but the 
Empreſs big with child, 

32. ULADISLAUsS, brother to the King of 
Poland, uſurped the throne of Hungary, anno 
1440; after whoſe death, | 

33. LADISLAus, poſthumous fon of the Em- 
peror SIGISMOND, ſucceeded to the throne, be- 
ing an infant of five years of age, anno 1444 ; the 
adminiſtration during his minority being com- 
mitted to the famous Joun HUNNIADEs, who 
perform'd ſuch memorable actions againſt the 
Turks. Upon the death of LapisLAus, 

34. MaTTHI1Aas CoRviNus, the fon of Hu x- 
NAD Es, was” elected King anno 1458, in grati- 
tude for his father's great ſervices. This prince 
built the famous library at Buda ; and died, *tis 
ſaid, in a fit of anger; after whoſe death, 

35- ULapisLAvus, King of Bohemia, was ad- 
vanced to the crown of Hungary by the favour of 
the late Queen, anno 1460 ; after whoſe death, 

36. LopowicKk his fon ſucceeded him both 
in the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, anno 
15 16. He was a brave warlike Prince; but ven- 
turing to engage SOLIM AN Emperor of the Turks, 
with unequal numbers, was defeated, and falling 
into a moraſs with his- horſe loaded with armour, 
periſh'd there, not being found till ſome weeks 
after the battle. To him ſucceeded, 

37. Jounn Waywode of Tranſilvania, crown'd 
King of Hungary anno 1526; but driven from 
the throne by FERDINAND, brother to the 
Emperor CHARLRs V. who had married ANNE 
the ſiſter of King Lonowick : however, So- 
LIMAN the Turkiſh Emperor reſtored him to 
the throne again ; but his rival being ſupported 
by the Emperor CHARLES V, 

38. FERDINAND, Archduke of Auſtria, was 
crown'd King of Hungary anno 1527; being ai- 
. terwards elected Emperor of Germany. 

39. MAx1M1LIAN, eldeſt ſon to the Emperor 
FERDINAND, was crown'd King of the Ro- 
mans, ongery and Bohemia, anno 1564 ; during 
his father's life-time, and after his death advanced 
to the imperial throne. 


40. RoDoLPnH, ſucceeded his father, the Em- 


peror MAx1MILIAN in the kingdom of Hunga- CH Ap, 


ry, anno 1570; but was wheedled, or frighten'd 
out of the kingdom of Hungary by his brother, 
41. MAaTTHIAs, who aſcended the throne 


anno 1612; and was afterwards elected Emperor, 


He was a ſevere perſecutor of the Proteſtants, 
which occaſion'd that inſurrection in Bohemia, 
already mentioned in treating of that kingdom, 

42. FERDINAND, Archduke of Auſtria, and 
grand-ſon to FERDINAND I. ſucceeded Mar- 
THIAS in the kingdom of Hungary, as well as 
in his other dominions, anno 1618. | 

43. FERDINAND III. ſucceeded his father in 
the kingdom of Hungary, as well as in the em- 
pire, anno 1625; after whoſe death, 

44. FERDINAND IV. his ſon came to the 
crown anno 1647; to whom, 

45. LEO OT p, the fon of FERDINAND, ſuc- 
ceeded anno 1658. 

46. Jos EH, ſon to the Emperor LEOPOLD, 
was crowned King of Hungary anno 1688, in his 
father's life-time; and the crown entailed by 
the ſtates upon the heirs of his body. 

47. CHARLES, the preſent Emperor, brother 
of the Emperor Jos E YH, ſucceeded to the king- 
dom of Hungary, and all his other hereditary 
dominions, on the 17th of April, 1711. 


Upon peruſing this table and the hiſtory of the Confiite- 
Hungarian Kings, it appears that this crown has ben. 


been at ſome times hereditary, and at others elec- 
tive. That ſometimes their princes have acted ar- 
bitrarily, and at others been limited and reſtrain'd 
by the ſtates: That there have been innumerable 
ſtruggles between the crown and the ſtates ; the 
crown contending to increaſe its power and pre- 
rogatives, and the ſtates to inlarge their privileges, 
and put limitations on the prerogative. Tis ſur- 
prizing to find how many of their Kings have 
been depoſed or murder'd, either by factious ſub- 
jets, or ambitious rivals. And as no body will 
ſay that their Kings could by their conſtitution le- 
gally oppreſs their ger and invade their pro- 
perties; ſo neither will any one ſure affirm, that 
king- killing is part of the conſtitution of this or 
any other kingdom. If the people indeed are veſted 
with the ſupreme power, and Kings are but their 
officers, and accountable to them, they will have 
ſome pretence for reſiſting and dethroning them, 
when they apprehend they act contrary to the 
good of the community; and may without the 
imputation of paricide do juſtice upon them, in 
the language of our regicides, that the reſt of the 
Kings of the earth may hear, and fear, and do no 
more ſo wickedly. But as our republicans go up- 
on that miſtake, that Kings can have no legal au- 
thority but what is conferred on them by the ma- 
jority of the people, and therefore their Princes 
are always accountable to the majority of the peo- 


ple; and ſince there is ſcarce any inſtance in the 


world 


. 
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CHAP. world that the majority of the people (the multi- led Rackes, near Peſt, (from whence a general CHAP, 
V. tude) were ever conſulted in the election of a mo- corn ne the ſtates is at this day called Rac- V. 


arch or ſupreme magiſtrate, their fancied power kos. ere the biſhops, the nobility, and the re 
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over their monarchs muſt be a mere chimera; at 
leaſt in all thoſe countries where the ſupreme ma- 
giſtrate is not elected by a majority of the people; 
for if he received his authority from another hand, 
how is he accountable to them? unleſs it be ſaid 
that all people in the world have and ever had, ju- 
re divino, an unalienable, undefeazible right to 
call their ſovereign to account, depoſe, condemn, 
and execute him whenever they in their wiſdoms 
conceive he does not promote the publick good. 
For ſhou'd it be admitted they have ſuch an autho- 
rity, does not every one know how incapable the 
2 part of mankind are of judging of the 
conduct of their princes: and notwithſtanding the 
ſpecious pretences of maintaining the people's 
rights and privileges by inſurrections, and attempts 
upon the throne, does it not uſually appear that 
ſome ambitious prince or nobleman is at the bot- 
tom of theſe conſpiracies, and only flatters the 
rabble with the notion of their undoubted right 
to make and unmake kings, till by their aſſiſtance 
the conſpirators have got into the ſaddle and ob- 
tain'd their ends, and then theſe noble patriots 
commonly laugh at the many- headed beaſt that 
has advanc'd them, leaving the people to labour 
under greater burthens than they did before; or 
perhaps loading them with inſupportable taxes to 
maintain their own poſſeſſion, pretending that their 
eſtabliſhment and the people's happineſs are inſe- 
parable? But ſurely no nation has ever ſuffered 
more in theſe ſtruggles for power between the 
crown and the ſtates than the Hungarians ; for while 
one fide called in the Emperor, the other called 
in the Turk to their aſſiſtance, and made their 
country a ſcene of war and bloodſhed for upwards 
of two hundred years together, till in the end, 
the German Emperor has driven the Turks en- 
tirely out of Hungary, and reduced it to the form 
of a province, They have contended with their 
Princes about their rights and privileges till the 
imperial eagle has decided the 1 by de- 
vouring both, and left them only the ſhadow of 
their ancient conſtitution, Their ſtates or diet aſ- 
ſemble like the parliaments of France, for form 
ſake, or rather to record. the arbitrary decrees of 
the Emperor, and by ſignifying their conſent to 
them, take off the odium of every deſtructive 
ſcheme from the court, and derive it on them- 
ſelves, By which means probably their chains 
are now fo firmly riveted, that their ſlavery will 
be everlaſting ; unleſs another cr jt ſhould be e- 
lected to the imperial crown, and then they may 
poſſibly have another ſtruggle for their dying li- 
The election berties. a 0 
_ oa At the coronation of the Hungarian Kings, the 
Hungarian People antiently uſed to aſſemble in the plain cal- 
Kings, Vo. II. | 


preſentatives of the ſeveral counties and cities ha- 
ving unanimouſly approv'd of the perſon propos'd 
for their King, who was uſually the next in ſuc- 
ceſſion, he was conducted to Stuhl- Wieſſemburg, or 
Alba Regalis, where he was preſented to the peo- 
ple by the Palatine, who demanded three times 
whether they approved of the new- elected King; 
and having expreſs'd their conſent, he deliver'd a 
naked ſword into the King's hand, which he bran- 
diſh'd eaſt, weſt, north and ſouth : then he was 
attended to the great church, where the arch-bi- 
ſhop of Gran holding the regal robes in his hand, 
again demanded of the people whether they were 
ſatisfied with the King elect, and were wiſling to 
become his ſubjects; and receiving an anſwer in the 
affirmative, he proceeded to perform the uſual 
rites obſerved at the coronation of their Kings ; 
after which the prelates and nobility carry'd the 
arms and other reliques of King STEPHEN I. be- 
fore the new King in a ſplendid proceſſion to the 
palace. The crown of STEPHEN their firſt King 
is {till preſerv'd at Preſburgh, with great venera- 
tion, or rather ſuperſtition ; and no Prince is al- 
low'd to be duely crown'd with any other crown. 
The Hungarians in general believe that the fate 
of their nation depends on the careful preſervation 
of it, and in all their calamities tcok care to con- 
vey that to a place of ſecurity : nor have the 
Turks been leſs ſolicitous to make themſelves 
maſters of it, than the natives to preſerve it, be- 
lieving that the Hungarians would make no ſcru- 
ple of paying their allegiance to the Grand Seig- 
nior, if he cou'd once procure King STEPHEN's 
crown to be ſet upon his head. The reaſon of 
this profound veneration for King STEPHEXN's 
crown has been already intimated, but I have 
ſince met with a more particular account of it, 
Viz. that King STEPHEN having begun to pro- 
pagate the Chriſtian religion in his dominions, 
ſent ASTRICUs, biſhop of Colocza, to Pope BR- 
NEDICT VII. defiring his holineſs to confirm 
him in his kingdom, and ſend him a crown and 
other regal ornaments. Myscnx, Duke of Po- 
land, having ſent an embaſly to Rome at this time 
on the ſame account, and a crown being provided 
for him, the day before it was to be ſeft away 
an angel appear'd to the Pope, and directed him to 
ſend the crown deſign'd for the Poles, to Sr E- 
PHEN King of Hungary ; which was done ac- 
cordingly : and the Hungarians, who believe this 
tradition equally with any article of their faith, 
give this antique relick almoſt divine adoration. 


The perſon of the greateſt authority next to the The Pata. 
King was the Palatine, or guardian of the king- tine's power. 


dom, who arriv'd at that dignity by the election 
of the ſtates, This * had the firſt voice = 
| the 
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Arfh- biſhop 
of Gran. 


Condition 
of the com- 
mon people. 


THE PRESENT STATE 
CHAP. the election of the King, was guardian to the in- 


fant Princes of the blood, had authority to aſ- 
ſemble the ſtates during an interregnum, to hear 
all petitions brought to the King, to confer with 
ambaſſadors and foreign miniſters, and report their 
buſineſs to his majeſty; and during a vacancy of 
the throne, to take the adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment into his hands. 

The arch-biſhop of Gran is the next great offi- 
cer, being primate, Pope's legate, and chancellor 
of the kingdom; and preſides in the aſſembly of 
the ſtates, which is compos'd of the biſhops, nobi- 
lity, repreſentatives of royal cities, &c. 

The common people are vaſlals to their reſpec- 
tive lords whoſe lands they live upon, whether 
they belong to the crown, to the clergy, the no- 
bility or gentry, every lord of a manor is proprie- 
tor of the lands in his manor, as it was formerly 
with us, and the people who uſe them are his ſub- 
jects, and receive juſtice in his courts, paying ſuch 
rents and ſervices as their lord is pleaſed to impoſe 
upon them. But theſe, though much the majo- 
Tity of the kingdom, never had any ſhare in the 
government, or the election of their princes, It 
was indifferent to them whether the King or the 
nobility prevail'd, they always were flaves, and 
{till are like to be fo, having no liberties or pro- 
perties but what are at the diſpoſal of their reſpec- 
tive lords. | 

The forces that this kingdom could and did 
raiſe when they were govern'd by their native 
Princes, were very conſiderable, as appears by the 


oppoſition they conſtantly gave the "Turks, par-- 


ticularly when the famous Hunniades had the 
command of their armies. The Emperor at pre- 
fent raiſes what forces he pleaſes; but the revenue 


of the kingdom being computed at no more than 


an hundred and twenty thouſand pounds, which 
ariſes chiefly from the mines and duties laid on 
cattle, and which perhaps is half of it taken up in 
paying the governours and great officers of the re- 
ſpective towns and provinces, and repairing the 
fortifications of the many garriſon towns upon the 
frontiers, the forces maintain'd out of the proper 
revenue of Hungary are: far from being ſufficient 
to defend them againſt the Turks, but they will 
always ſtand in need of the aſſiſtance of the Em- 
peror's other hereditary countries ; ſo that Hunga- 
ry probably does not bear its own charges at pre- 
ſent, notwithſtanding the various methods made 


uſe of by the imperial miniſters to improve the 


revenue, And here we may obſerve once for all, 
that many kingdoms which made a conſiderable 


figure while they were govern'd by their own. 


princes, after they have become provinces to a 
foreign power, have ſcarce been able to maintain 
the charges of the civil government, but been a 
burthen to the prince who has gain'd the domi- 
nion of them. The reaſon whereof I take to be, 


duced but few men ef learning; and tl at there are 


that the eye of the prince being far remov'd, and CHAP 


the province oppreſs'd and exhauſted by rapacious 


their own fortunes more than the improvement of 
the country ; it fares as it does with a gentle- 
man's eſtate which lies at a diſtance from him, 
whoſe ſtewards and agents uſually roll in money, 
while the eſtate yields the owner little or nothing. 
Another great diſadvantage is, that where the in- 
tereſt of any province comes in competition with 
that which is the ſeat of the government, and the 
reſidence of the ſovereign, the diſtant province 
muſt be ſure to ſuffer, 

But to return to the Hungarian forces. Their 
horſe are denominated Hufſars, and their foot 
5 Several regiments of the former ſerv*d 
in Flanders in the late wars. Their horſes are 
fleet and well manag'd, but of the ſmalleſt for 
troopers. The Huffars ride ſhort, and riſe in 
their ſtirrops when they make a ſtroke with their 
ſcimetars, to give the blow the greater force. But 
theſe troops are by no means equal to the Eng- 
liſh or Daniſh horſe, whoſe weight alone will bear 
them down.. | 

The Heydukes are very far from being good 
foot, compar'd with regular troops; but take 
them as an undiſciplin'd militia, and few nations 


perhaps can produce a better. They ſtill retain- 


the Pyrrhical dance, with naked ſwords in their 
hands, brandiſhing them, and- putting themſelves 
into an hundred terrible poſtures, advancing, re- 
treating, turning and winding about with great acti- 
vity, and ſinging all the while to their own meaſures, 


CHAP, VI. 


Treats of the language, learning and religion of 
the Hungarians. 


THE RE is ſcarce any reſemblance between the 

Hungarian language and that of any other 
people, except the Hebrew, which is govern'd by 
points and accents, as this is ; the leaſt variation 
of an accent or vowel alters the ſenſe of a word. 
This independency on other languages makes it 
learnt with difficulty ; and few foreigners attempt 
it: the natives therefore for the ſake of commerce, 
and converſing with their neighbours, eſpecially 
thoſe of Poland, are bred up to have a tolerable. 
underſtanding of the Latin tongue. There is 
ſcarce a peaſant or mechanick in ſome parts of 
Hungary, but will be able to maintain a conver- 
ſation in this language; I ſuppoſe in the ſame bar- 
barous manner that Latin is ſpoken by the Dutch, 
who ſeldom trouble themſelves about mood, tenſe, 
or concord. | 


VI, 
officers and tax-gatherers, who regard the making. 


Langrge 


Notwithſtanding the Hungarians do not want Leamiog 


parts, it is obſerv'd that this country has pro- 


no 


* n $$, 


HAP. no confiderable ſchools or univerſities in the coun- 

VI. try; the reaſon whereof is ſaid to be, that Hun- 

= gary bas been almoſt a perpetual ſcene of war. 
A JerOME and St. MARTIN indeed were na- 
tives of this country, but had their education elſe- 
where, as all thoſe have of late years who have 
apply'd themſelves to letters; they reſort either to 
the univerſities of Vienna, Prague, or Breſlaw, for 
their education, 

The antient inhabitants of this country, it is 
ſaid, had ſcarce any devotion but what they paid 
to their ſword, which they look'd upon as the 
great preſerver of their country, and the terror 
of their enemies. 

The Chriſtian religion was introduced here about 
the year 1000, by King STEPHEN, as has been 

taken notice of already, The Huſſites of Bohemia 
propagated their opinions here in the fifteenth 
century; and in the ſixteenth LUTHER's doc- 
trine prevaiPd : but they were like their neigh- 
bours of Bohemia, divided into a multitude of 
ſets, ſome of them not eaſily defenſible ; how- 
ever, all of them under the name of Proteſtants, 
generally join'd the other malecontents and the 
Turks againſt the Emperor of Germany, their 
ſovereign, and maintain'd a war againſt him for 
many years. In the late wars between the con- 
federates and the French, they pretty much em- 
barraſs'd the affairs of the confederacy under the 
conduct of Prince RaGoTsK1 and BEREZIN1, 
the Emperor being obliged to withdraw part of 
his troops from the confederate army to make 
head againſt them. RaGoTsK1, tho' he had been 
ſo long the defender of the Proteſtant intereſt in 
Hungary, as he pretended, was perverted to po- 
pery by the Jeſuits in his declining years, while 
he reſided in Turky. By the laſt treaty of peace 
between the Emperor and the Grand Signior, in 
the year 1718, nothing was ſtipulated in favour of 
the Proteſtants and other malecontents ; but on 
the contrary, the Turks engag'd that neither Ra- 
GOTSK1, BEREzZIN1, Count FORGATZ, or a- 
ny of their leaders ſhould be permitted to approach 
the frontiers of Hungary : ſo that the poor Pro- 
teſtants of that kingdom are now left entirely to 
the mercy of the Emperor, and have nothing to 
depend on but the interceflion of the Princes of 
their communion to his Imperial Majeſty. 
The reiſon Hungary is now entirely reſcued out of the 
ihe Empe- hands of the Turks, and Chriſtianity the only re- 
male „ ligion profeſs'd in any of its provinces 3 and might 
greater have been ſo much ſooner if the Proteſtants of 
Nur in Hungary, who were very numerous, had not had 
% reaſon to apprehend greater ſeverities from the Im- 
perlaliſts than from the Grand Signior. For ſuch 
is the uſage of the Roman catholicks, wherever 
they prevail, that they will admit of no other de- 
nomination of Chriſtians to live amongſt them : 


whereas the Turk, like the Dutch, allows liberty 
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of conſcience to all, only requiring of his ſubjects CH AP. 
that are not of the eſtabliſh'd religion a trifling VI. 
tax, which is ſcarce felt by them. Walachia ane. 
Moldavia alſo had long ſince thrown off the Ma- ; 
hometan yoke, if they could have expected better 

quarter from the Chriſtian Princes of the weſt 

than they meet with from the Grand Signior : 

for being all of the Greek communion, they know 

from a multitude of precedents, that the firſt 

ſtep that will be taken after their putting them- 

ſelves under the protection of any Chriſtian power, 

will be to make them renounce the Greek church 

and conform to the Latin, as the Venetians were 
attempting to do in the Morea ; which gave a ge- 

neral diſguſt to that people, and occaſioned the 

ſudden loſs of that province in the late war. 

Another thing which puts a great ſtop to the pro- 

greſs of the Emperor's arms in Turky is, that 

the Princes of Europe are jealous of the growing 
greatneſs of the Auſtrian family ; and think them- 

ſelves ſafer while Romania, Greece, and other 
Turkiſh provinces in Europe are under the do- 

minion of the Grand Seignior, than if they were 

in the poſſeſſion of the Emperor, who would then 

be in a capacity of giving law to the reſt of the 

Princes of Europe : and being maſter of Conſtan- 

tinople, the Black-Sea, and the Archipelago, would 

be able to put what limitations he pleas'd on the 

Turky trade; and indeed to ingroſs the whole to 

himſelf. What could have hindred the Imperia- 

liſts after the taking of Belgrade and Temeſwaer 

in the late war from marching to the very gates 

of Conſtantinople, if the Engliſh and Dutch had 

not interpos'd their mediation ; and the Engliſh 

by the virtue of the ſervices they had done, and 

were doing for his imperial mately in Italy and 

Sicily, prevail'd with him to be content with the 
countries he had gain'd the poſſeſſion of? The 

Turks thought themſelves infinitely oblig'd to the 

Engliſh and Dutch for the ſervices they did them 

in this particular; for they look'd upon their Eu- 

ropean dominions to be in a very deſperate con- 

dition. But the truth is, we had no deſire to ſee N 
the Imperialiſts approach nearer to the ſhores of 
the Black-Sea and the Mediterranean. 

As to the advancement of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, and en; the Mahometan empire; 
this, the Princes of Europe do not much concern 
themſelves about at preſent. They might if they 
pleas'd in one campaign, drive the Turks over 
the Helleſpont: or the A. would do it alone, 
if they would ſit ſtill and not attack his domi- 
nions on this ſide. But what, ſay they, ſhall we 
get * this, but hazard the raiſing another uni- 
verſal monarch, who will at beſt treat us as his 
tributaries ? whereas the Turk is already fo low, 
that we have little to apprehend from him : on 
the contrary, he may be of great uſe to us if 
any aſpiring monarch in Chriſtendom ſhould at- 
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CHAP. tempt to enſlave the reſt. And it has been fre- 
VI. quently ſaid of late, that in caſe of a religious war 
i Europe, the Turk may probably prove a good 
Proteſtant, or at leaſt an allie to the Proteſtants: 
nay, the Emperor has already complain'd that 
ſome Proteſtant powers have endeavour'd to incite 
the Grand Signior, the great enemy of the Chri- 
ſtian name, to invade his dominions: in which, 
ſay ſome, there may be no great hurt neither; 
for did not the French do the ſame when they 
were engaged in a war with the confederates ? 
But to proceed to the Hungarian antiquities, 

The Romans having been a great while ma- 
ſterscof Hungary, there are every day found here 
Roman coins, medals, and other monuments of 
antiquity. It ſeems the Emperors AuRELIAN, 
PrRoBUs and GRATIAN were born in Pannonia: 
and a great number of Latin inſcriptions are ſtill 
to be ſeen in the country. CUSPINIAN obſerves, 
that a better account may be collected of eight 
Emperors and Kings from the medals and in- 
ſcriptions which are found in Hungary, than was 


TRANS! 


1 Dacia, was ſo call'd by the Romans, from 

its being ſituated beyond thoſe foreſts which 

The name. ſeparate it from Hungary and Walachia. It is 

called alſo by the natives Erdely, or Ardeli, which 

in their language ſignifies a wood, or foreſt ; and by 

the Germans Sieben Burgen, alluding to the feven 

fortreſſes, or ſtrong places, which were erected 

in different parts of the country by the antient Pan- 
nonians, to keep the inhabitants in ſubjection. 

It is bounded by the Crapack or Carpathian 
mountains, which divide it from Poland towards 
the north; by Moldavia towards the eaſt, from 
which it is alſo ſeparated by a long ridge of hills; 
by Walachia and part of Hungary on the ſouth, 
and by Hungary towards the weſt: extending from 
forty-five degrees odd minutes to forty eight de- 
grees north latitude, and from the twenty-ſecond 
to the twenty- fifth degree of longitude, reckoning 
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0 CHAP. I. 


Treats of the name, ſituation, and extent of Tranſilvania; and of the air, ſprings, rivers, and mountains. 


ever given us by the beſt hiſtorians, And Zamo- CHAp 
ſius affirms there are coins to be met with here, VI. 
that give us the true portraitures of Lys1M A 
CHUs, ALEXANDER the great, PHiLip of 
Macedon, DaRivs, and other antient heroes. 
Near the town of Deva NATAL1s Comes re- 
lates, that the peaſants found a great quantity of 
theſe antient medals of gold, which were diſco- 
ver'd by a ſudden torrent; each of theſe, to the 
number of many thouſands, weigh'd two or three 
crowns a-piece, and had on one fide the image 
of LyYSIMACHUs, and on the reverſe VicTo- 
RIA. And with theſe medals were found a gol- * 
den ſerpent, it being a cuſtom among the antients 5 
to bury a ſerpent with their hidden treaſures, ſig- 
nifying thereby a faithful keeper. 

he arms of ATTILA the Hun, once ſove- Arms. 
reign of this country, are ſaid to have been Gules, a 
falcon diſplay'd, Or, membred and crown'd Ar- 
gent. But the arms of the kingdom at this time 
are barreniſe of eight Gules and. Argent. 


from the meridian of London: being about forty CH AP. 
leagues in length from north to ſouth, and about l. 
as many from eaſt to weſt, | | / 
The air is exceflive hot in ſummer, the country The ar. 
being ſurrounded by woods and mountains; but 
not quite ſo unhealthful as in Hungary, Their 
ſprings are unwholeſome, which is ſaid to proceed g,jngs, i: 
from their paſſing thro” a ſulphureous ſoil. The prin- vers, and 
cipal rivers are, 1. The Alt, or Atlanta, which mount 
riſes in the Carpathian mountains, and falls into 
the Danube ; being by the laſt peace made the 
boundary between the German and Ottoman em- 
pires on the north fide of the Danube. 2. The 
Maroſch, or Meriſh, which ariſes alſo in the Cra- 
pack mountains, and falls into the Teyſſe. 3. The 
river Samos, which riſing near Clauſenberg, takes 
its courſe to the north-weſt, and having * paſſed 
near Tockay in Hungary, falls into the Teyſſe 
not many leagues below it, Beſides the moun- 
| tans 
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HAP. tains already mentioned on the confines of this 
I. country, there are ſeveral other hills of leſs note, 
covered with woods in the middle of the country, 
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Treats of the provinces and chief towns in Tran- 
| ſiluania. 


WP covinces JN this country inhabit four ſeveral pigs ve 
Wn chicf different in their original, as well as in their 
language, laws and cuſtoms: but all united under 
The firſt ſtile themſelves Saxons ; 
ſuppoſed to be a colony of the antient Tranſilva- 
nians, or Dacians, who are poſſeſs'd of the pro- 
vince called Sieben Burgen, or Seven Towns, con- 
taining near two thirds of the country. 2. The 
Siculi, the poſterity of the Huns, who inhabit the 
north-eaſt, near the Crapack mountains. 3. The 
Hungarians, who reſide towards the confines of 
Hungary and Walachia. And, 4. The Cingars, 
or Cookies, who pitch their tents all over the 
country ; a ſort of licens'd thieves and pick-poc- 
kets, who having done ſome ſervice to a Tranſil- 
vanian Prince, obtained extraordinary privileges ; 
and pretend ſome of them to be deſcended from 
the Tranſilvanian Waiwodes: But they have this 
to recommend them beyond our vagrants of the 
ſame kind, that they will often work hard, eſpe- 
cially as ſmiths and tinkers, and procure a living 
that way when fortune-telling grows dull. 

T hat part of the country inhabited by the Saxons, 
is ſubdivided into five counties, viz. 1. Altland. 
2. Landvordenwald. 3. Bruckland. 4. Vein- 
land. And, 5. Noſnerland. But the particular 
bounds of theſe counties I don't find any where 
deſcribed, and therefore muſt content myſelf with 
enquiring into the ſituation of their chief towns, 
And, 1. Hermanſtat, the capital of Tranſilvania, 
is ſituate in the middle of a large plain on the banks 
of the little river Cibin, in the latitude of forty- 
ſix degrees, odd minutes, about fourſcore miles 
north-eaſt of Temeſwaer, It was antiently the 
ſeat of their princes, as it is now of the 4 
of the province; and is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuf- 
fragan to the archbiſhop of Colocza in Hungary. 
The place is eſteemed ſtrong, and the houſes well 
built, the ſtreets broad enough to admit of canals 
in the middle of them, which are filled by the 
neighbouring river. The courts of judicature for 
the Saxons are held here; and they have a pretty 
good trade in gloth and mead. The air is un- 
healthful ; but (the reigning diſtemper is the gout, 
from which few. are free; ſaid to proceed from a 
particular fort of wine made hereabouts, . 2. Cron- 
ſtat, or Corona, ſituate about fifty miles to the 
north-eaſt of Hermanſtat, is pleaſantly ſituated 
in the midſt of vineyards; and tolerably well for- 
tified, The citizetis are all Saxons, without the 


owns, inha- 
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leaſt mixture of Hungarians, or any other nation; C H AP. 
ſo that here their language is ſpoken in the greateſt I. 
1 3. Fogaras, a ſmall city on the river At- -=- 
anta, twenty - five miles to the weſtward of Cron- 
ſtat. 4. Segeſwaer, or Scheſberg, ſituate on the 
banks of the river Cockle, thirty miles to the 
northward of Hermanſtat, uſually compared to 
Buda; one part of it lying on the ſide of a hill, 
and the other on the banks of the river. 5. Me- 
gies, ſituate on the river Cockle, ſeventeen miles 
outh-welt of Segeſwaer, in a plain full of vine- 
pu from whence the country is called Wine- 
nd. 6, Noſenſtat, or Biſtricia, ſituate near the 
Crapack mountains, fourſcore miles to the north- 
ward of Hermanſtat ; four miles from whence 
lie the gold mines of Rodna. 7. Clauſenburg, 
olim Claudiopolis, ſituate on the river Samos, fifty 
miles north-weſt of Hermanſtat ; a large populous 
place where the ſtates of Tranſilvania uſed to 
meet. 

The diviſion inhabited by the Hungarians, con- 
contains five counties, viz. 1. Alba Julia. 2. Hu- 
niad. 3: Thorda. 4. Dohoka. And, 5. Zat- 
mar. The chief towns whereof are, 1. Alba Ju- 
lia, called by the Germans Weiſſenburg, ſituate weifeuburg. 
on the river Lompay, twenty-five miles weſt of 
Hermanſtat, It received its name from JuL1Aa 
AuGusTA, mother of Marcus AuREL1vs 
ANnToNninus Pius: and was the capital city of 
the kings of Dacia, and at that time twenty miles 
in circumference. 2. Deva, ſituate twenty eight 
miles ſouth of Weiſſenburg; remarkable for its 
excellent wines, and for the paſs near it thro' the 
iron gate mountains, formerly of great conſe- 
quence, till the imperial frontier was extended-be- 
yond it by the laſt peace. 8 | 

The country of the Siculi is ſituated on the The Siculi. 

north-eaſt part of Tranſilvania; and contains 
ſeven counties, viz. 1. Markozeck, 2. Girgio. 
3. Utvarthel. 4. Chick. 5. Kiſdi. 6. Orbay. 
7. Schepſi. Their capital towns being of the 
ſame names; but do not ſeem worth a particular 
deſcription.. i 


Hungarian 
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CHAP. II. 


Treats of the nature of the ſoil, corn, fruits, minerals, 
cattle, trade and manujatures of the Trauſilua- 
p 2 


nians ; and of their habits and cuſtoms, 


HE ſoil of Tranſilvania is exceeding ſruitful? be fi 
the wheat eſteem'd the beſt in Europe; and © 

ſo plentiful, that the peafants eat no other bread : 

barley does not ſuit their ſoil ſo well, and there- 

fore they brew little beer; but that defect is ſup- 

plied with plenty of good wine, inferior only to 

that of Hungary. In their meadows and 1 


they feed vatt herds of large oxen, which encreaſe le. 


ſo upon them, that a fat ox may be purchaſed for 
the 
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CHAP. the value of twenty ſhillings in the country, but lined with fur: their breeches and ſtockings ſit CH Ar 
III. driven to market into Auſtria, will yield twelve cloſe to the leg and thigh, and are all of a piece; IV. 
Gy or fifteen pounds. They have alſo a good breed the heels of their ſhoes are made of a plate of iron 


of horſes, very much eſteem'd by foreigners. 


And on their heads my wear a kind of dragoon's 
y 


Bees. Their woods afford plenty of bees and honey, cap lined with fur. their drinking, ſays my 
with which they make a fort of mead, which is author, one would think them related to the 
highly valued, mixing the honey with ſeveral other Saxons of Germany; for they never look upon 
pleaſant ingredients. Their toreſts abound with themſelves to be acquainted with a man till they 

Venifon. all kinds of venifon, deer, wild boars, hares, &c. have been drunk with him; and at a drinking 


Wild beaſts. Their hares much larger than with us, and a more 


Minerale. 


Salt. 


Manufac- 


tures, 


Trade. 


Habits and 


valuable fur. They have alſo wild horſes of in- 
credible ſwiftneſs, whoſe mains hang almoſt down 
to the ground. Some parts of the country are in- 
feſted by wolves and bears, which run together in 
herds, and in hard weather do great miſchief a- 
mong their cattle, But to conclude this head, 
fays my author, the country is ſo well provided 
with all manner of neceſſaries and conveniences, 
that either the fields, woods, rivers, hills, or plains 
can afford, that there ſeems great reaſon for the 
antient draughts on 'TRAJAN's medals; whereon 
the goddeſs CER Es was repreſented with a cornu- 
copia in her right-hand, and in her left a table 
with this inſcription, Abundantia Daciæ. | 
The Tranſilvanians have ſome mines of gold, 
and other metals in their mountains, but not ſo 
many as in Hungary. Their chief mines are ei- 
ther at Sculatti, or at Rimli Dominurdtz, in the 
laſt of which there have been foind large lumps 
of virgin gold, which has been coin'd without pu- 
rifying ; and gave occaſion for ſtriking the old 


Roman medal ſtill to be met with, on which 


Dacia was reprefented by a goddeſs with a book 
open in her right-hand, wherein was written Aur. 
pur. or pure gold. Their beſt filver mines are 
near Offera and Radna, where are alſo ſeveral 
copper mines, in which they ſometimes meet with 
a vein of gold. There is plenty of ſteel at Cyck, 
and of iron at Thoroſch and Huniad ; and they 
frequently meet with brimſtone and ifinglaſs in 
their copper mines. They have alſo ſuch quan- 
tities of rock ſalt in the county of Maromarus, 
that they export it to other countries. 

The only manufacture beſides thoſe of copper, 
iron and ſteel, is that of cloth, of which they do 
not export any great quantities. What they ſend 
abroad is chiefly fat cattle, wine, mead, rock ſalt, 
copper and iron wares; and a country ſo well 
ſtock' d with all manner of proviſions and neceſſa- 
ries, was it under the government of its own 
prince, muſt make a tolerable figure in the world ; 
but being a diſtant province belonging to the Ger- 
man Emperor, notwithſtanding all theſe extra- 
ordinary advantages, Tranſilvania is ſcarce ever 
mention'd as part of Europe; and our people 
know leſs of it than of the remoteſt countries in 
the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies. 

The habits of the Saxons of Tranfilvania, are a 
waiſtcoat, over which they wear a ſhort looſe coat 


match, while the muſick plays, they keep time 
with their cups by ſtriking them one againſt an- 
other. | 

They celebrate their funerals in much the ſame 
manner as the Iriſh do. Their women in a diſ- 
mal how], recite all the memorable paſſages in the 
life of the deceaſed ; expreſſing by their tears, 
ſighs and groans the utmoſt deſpair and ſorrow for 
their loſs. 


As to the Hungarians who inhabit this country, 


I find nothing different in their manners, or ha- 
bits, from thoſe of Hungary : and the Siculi are 
chiefly taken notice of for their ridiculous pride, 
like the Welch, they all pretend to be deſcended 
from ſome antient noble family : not a huſband- 
man or ſhepherd but aſſumes a title of honour very 
unſuitable to the meanneſs of his fortune and em- 


ployment. As to the Cingars, or Gypſies, who 


inhabit this country, theſe are a vagabond race, 
already deſcribed at large in treating of Egypt and 
other parts of Turky. 


CHAP. IV. 


Contains an abſtratt of the antient and modern hiſtory 
75 the Tranſilvanians, and the preſent ſtate re- 


gion there, 


TR ANSILVANIA, as has been obſerved, Hiſtory oi 
is only the weſtern part of the antient Dacia, Tranil- 
which comprehended Moldavia and Walachia, 


(now tributary to the Turk, and deſcribed in 


Turky) as well as Tranſilvania. Lys1MAacnvs, 


one of ALEXANDER's generals, was the firſt who 
ſubdued this people, but has left us no account of 
their manners and cuſtoms, or form of govern» 
ment. The next time we hear of them, is from 
Jorrius CæsAR, when they made frequent in- 
curſions into the Roman territories. Cs AR re- 
pulſed their forces, and compelled them to be- 
come tributary to the Roman ſtate during his ad- 
miniftration ; but in the reign of AUuGusTUS 
they broke in upon the empire again; and LRN· 
TULVUs being fent againſt them, fortified the 
ſouthern banks of the Danube, as the beſt means 
to prevent their incurſions for the future. The 
Emperor TRAJan defeated their laſt King DE- 
CEBALVsS, who threw himfelf upon his ſword 
on the loſs of the battle; and his country was 
reduced to the form of a province: but the Da- 
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cians aftewards making frequent inſurrections, the 
Emperor AURELIAN tranſplanted the Roman co- 
lonies, and the civilized natives to the ſouthern 
ſide of the Danube, about Bulgaria and Servia; 
from whence that country obtained the name of 
New Dacia. Old Dacia, of which Tranſilvania 
was part, being thus deſerted by the Romans, the 
beſt part of the natives was ſubdued by the Goths, 
who kept poſſeſſion of it till they were driven over 
the Danube by the Huns, who became lords of 
Tranſilvania and Hungary much about the fame 
time, STEPHEN, the firſt King of Hungary, 
ſubdued Tranſilvania, and introduced Chriſtianity 
there; after which it was reputed a province of 
the kingdom of ous 2; and governed by an 
Hungarian viceroy, ſtiled in their language a 
Waiwode ; and thus Tranſilvania was governed 
from about the year of our Lord 1000, to the 
year 1526; when Lewis King of Hungary dying 
without iſſue male, Joun Waiwode of Tran- 
filvania was by a faction elected King of Hungary, 
in oppoſition to FERDINAND, brother to the 
Emperor CHARLEs V. JoHN, not finding him- 
ſelf a match for the Emperor, firſt fled into Po- 
land, where having remain'd ſome time, SOL Y- 
MAN Emperor of the Turks invited him to re- 
turn to Tranfilvania, promiſing to ſupport his 
intereſt : whereupon Joh aſſumed the title of 
Prince of Tranſilvania, independant of Hungary, 
agrecing at the ſame time to pay a ſmall tribute 
to the Turk, by way of acknowledgment for his 
protection. Aller the death of this Prince, his 
ſon Joan ſucceeded him in the principality of 
Tranſilvania, and was alſo elected and'crown'd 
King of Hungary, which occaſioned a bloody 
war between the Emperor and the Turk, who 
ſupported FoHN ; but a truce being concluded 
for eight years, Hungary was yielded to the Em- 
peror, and Tranſilvania confirmed to Prince Jonn; 
who dying without iſſue, STEPHEN BATHORI 
ſucceeded him, and was afterwards elected King 
of Poland, When his brother CHRISTOPHER 
Bar HORI ſucceeded him in the principality of 
After whoſe death, S1GISMOND 
his ſon ſucceeded to the principality ; and throw- 
ing off his ſubjection to the Turk, entered into an 
alliance with the Emperor Ropol EH; by whom 
he was admitted to a vote in the diet at Ratiſbon, 
and declared a prince of the Empire, on condition 
that on failure of iſſue the principality of Tran- 
ſilvania ſhould be re-annexed to the crown of 
Hungary; but $16 18M0ND afterwards quarrelling 


with the Emperor, was driven out of his princi- 


pality. After him S1G61SMOoND RAGOTSKI 
took upon him the title of Prince ; but finding 
himſelf unable to contend with the Emperor, ſoon 


23 
after reſign'd it. Whereupon GARTIEL Ba- CHAP. 
THORI aſſum'd the | + wy ang and to ſecure IV. 
his poſſeſſion put himſelf under the protection f 
the Turk. To him ſucceeded BeTHLEM GA- Gabriel 
BOR, who being ſupported by AcuMET the Babe. 
Turkiſh Emperor, he enter'd into a war with — > can 
the Emperor FERDINAND IL. in behalf of Fre- 

DERICK Count Palatine of the Rhine, elected 

— of Bohemia, and made bimſelf maſter of a 

good part of the kingdom of Hungary and Mo- 


ravia; and ins in the year 1629, the ſtates 


complimented his widow with the principality; 
but ſhe finding herſelf unqualified for the high of- 
fice, reſign'd the principality to Prince GEORGE George 
RaGcoTsK1, who, under the protection of the Ragotski, 
Turk, engaged in a war with the Emperor. To 
whom ſucceeded GBORGE RAGOTSEKI II. his George 
fon, but the Turks proclaimed AcnaTiuUs Bart. Nag II. 
CHAY Prince of Tranfilvania in his liſe- time; Achatines 
and afterwards beheading AcHAr Ius, Joh John 
K1MEN was elected Prince by the ſtates ; but the Kimen. 
Turks refuſing to confirm him, he was cut in pieces 
by their faction: and MICHAEL ABAFFI ſuc- Michael 
ceeded him, anno 1661; who, with the conſent of Abaff. 
the ſtates of Tranſilvania, reſign'd this principality 
to the Emperor of Germany, as King of Hungary, 
for ever; as appears by an act of that Prince and 
the ſtates, dated at Hermanſtat, anno 1688 : and the 
Imperialifts immediately put garriſons into all the 
fortified towns. Upon the death of ABAFF1, 
anno 1690, the Emperor appointed the Prince his 
fon Waiwode of the country, in oppoſition - ts 
Count TECKELI1 and the Ottoman Port. And the 
principality of Tranſilvania remains now incorpb- Tranfilvania 
rated with the crown of Hungary under the im- \9<v7porated 
perial protection; and by the treaty of Carlowitz — 5 
and Paſſerowitz, this principality was confirmed to 
the Emperor by the Turks | 
The eſtabliſhed religion in Tranſilvania is the Religion. 
Roman Catholick, as in all the reſt of the Em- 
peror's hereditary dominions ; but here are great 
numbers of 1 Calviniſts, and other Pro- 
teſtants of all denominations, who are great ſuf- 
ferers on account of their religion: the ſeverity 
exerciſed towards them has been one occaſion of 
the many inſurrections here, as well as in Hun- 
Far But the miſchief is, that when any of the- 
roteftant powers of Europe interpoſe in their be- 
half, and deſire that they may enjoy the ſame pri- 
vileges with his imperial majeſty's other ſubjects, 
they are anſwer'd by another requeſt, namely, 
that the Papiſts in Proteſtant countries may enjoy 
equal privileges with the Proteſtants; which when 
the Proteſtant princes: think fit to comply with, 
poſſibly their brethren in the Emperor's hereditary: 
dominions will be indulged in like manner. 
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CHAP. NDER the head of Sclavonia J include 
I. | | Ratzia, which is only the ſouth-eaſt part 
of this province, ſo denominated from one 
of the counties or ſubdiviſions call'd Ratzen, and 
the people Ratzians, or rather Raſcians, in the 
accounts we receive from thoſe parts. The antient 
Sclavonia contain'd many large countries; ſome 
extended it from the Adriatick almoſt to the Euxine 
ſea, but I don't find any two writers agreed as to 
its dimenſions; however, certain it is the Sclavo- 
nian language obtain'd, and is ſtill ſpoken in ma- 
ny kingdoms of Europe, 

The modern Sclavonia is bounded by the rivers 
Drave and Danube, which ſeparate it from Hun- 
ary, towards the north and eaſt ; by the river 

ave, Which divides it from Servia and Boſnia on 
the ſouth ; and by Stiria on the weſt ; and is com- 
puted to be upwards of two hundred miles in length, 
and between fifty and ſixty miles in breadth, The 
Face of the air is good, the country for the moſt part level, 
country and and not too much incumber'd with woods and 
5 mountains, but exceedingly well water'd by thoſe 
noble rivers above mention'd, namely, the Da- 
nube, the Drave, and the Save; beſides man 
leſſer ſtreams, from whence we might conclude it 
to be a very fruitful country; but as it was for 
many years a frontier between Turky and Chri- 
ſtendom, it has not been cultivated and improved 
as it ought to have been. 

The bounds of the reſpective counties or ſub- 
diviſions of this province having been ſo often al- 
ter'd in the wars between the Turks and Imperialiſts, 
I ſhall content my ſelf with deſcribing the ſituation 
of their chief towns, which are all now under the 
dominion of the Emperor : and 1, Poſega, the ca- 
pital of the province, and of a county to which it 
gives name, is ſituate in the latitude of 45 deg. 
odd minutes on the river Oriana, fifteen miles 
north of the river Save, and a bundred and twenty 
to the weſtward of Belgrade. It contains about a 
thouſand houſes, and is a place of good trade, ha- 
ving about four hundred villages under its juriſ- 
diction, 2. Walpo ſituate on a river of the (ame 
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Treats of the province of Sclavonia. 


all the advantages that nature can beſtow upon 


name, thirty five miles north-eaſt of Poſega. 3. CHAP 
Eſſeck, famous for its bridge near the confluence I. 
of the Drave and the Danube, which has been wy 
already deſcrib'd in treating of N. 4. Wal- Efeck. 
cowar, about twenty miles to the ſouthward of Wen, 
Eſſeck. 5. Ilock, ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Wal- neck, 
cowar. 6. Peterwaradin, ſituate on the Danube, Peterwan- 
between forty and fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of Eſſeck; . 
a well fortified town, and the frontier of the Turks 
after the taking of Buda; but is now with the 
whole province under the dominion. of the Empe- 
ror. 7, Salankamen, fifteen miles to the eaſt- S*/anks- 
ward of Peterwaradin, remarkable only for the 
victory obtain'd there over the Turks b Frince 
LEwis of Baden, in the year 1691. 8. Carlo- Grlovith 
witz, a little to the northward of Peterwaradin ; 
not taken notice of till the peace concluded there 
between the Imperialifts and the "Turks, in the 

ear 1699. 9. Semlin, in the mid-way between gemlin 
n and Belgrade. 10. Alt Sirmium, or Alt Simi 
Zirmium, the capital of a county to which it com- um. 
municates its name; formerly the metropolis of 
Pannonia inferior, and ſince the ſee of a biſhop; 
but ie now reduced to a village, and is ſituate about 
ſixty miles to the weſtward of Belgrade. 11, Za- Zagrab. 
grab, or Agram, ſituate near the river Save, about 
an hundred miles to the weſtward of Poſega; the 
capital of a county and a biſhop's ſee. 12 Gradiska, Gradisks 
a well fortified town, ſituate near the Save, about 
fifteen miles to the weſtward of Poſega. 

The natives of Sclavonia are of a good ſtature Perſons, 
and hale conſtitutions, and fit for laborious em- 
pee Their country very proper for til- Huw? 
age, and would produce plenty of corn and wine 
if they could enjoy a ſettled peace, and their 
fields were well cultivated. The navigable rivers 
which paſs through Sclavonia, render it alſo ex- 
ceeding proper to carry on a trade between the Trade. 
Empire and Turky ; but *tis a misfortune that not- 
withſtanding theſe frontier countries are bleſs'd with 


them, great part of them are often a perfect deſart, 


and only conſiderable for the ſtrength of their —_ 
an 
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and the number of their garriſons, which are al- 
ways pernicious to trade and huſbandry; for none 
will attempt to eſtabliſh manufactures, or improve 
their lands, where the ſoldiers probably will reap 
the fruits of their labours, 

As the whole province is now under the domi- 
nion of the Emperor, the Roman catholick is the 
eftabliſh'd religion; but there were not long ſince 
almoſt as many Grecian as Popiſh Chriſtians. 
The Roman clergy will no doubt bring over the 
Greeks to their communion in time, by one 
means or other, as they do in all countries where 
they have the aſcendant. Thoſe who diſſent from 
them have much better quarter from the Turks 
than from their Popiſh brethren of the weſt. As 
for the Mahometans, with which this province 
was not long ſince repleniſh'd, they are all retir'd 
out of it to a man, except ſome few, who upon 
ſecular accounts embraced Chriſtianity. There is 
no inſtance of a Mahometan (while he remains 
ſuch) taking up his conſtant reſidence in a Chri- 
{tian country: on the contrary, much the greateſt 
part of the Grand Signior's ſubjects in Europe are 
Greek Chriſtians, and tolerated in the free exer- 


ciſe of their religion there. 


| CHAT. 
Treats of the province of Servia, 


Have already juſt touch'd upon Servia in treat- 
ing of Turky in Europe ; but as Belgrade, the 
capital city, and great part of the province has 
been lately ſubdued by the Imperialiſts, I deferr'd 
ſpeaking particularly of it till I ſhould have oc- 
caſion to deſcribe the Emperor's dominions. 
Servia, the antient Mæſia Superior, is bounded 
by the Danube and the Save, which ſeparate it 
from Hungary and Sclavonia, towards the north ; 
by Bulgaria, or Mæſia Inferior, on the eaſt ; by 
Albania and part of Macedon on the ſouth ; and 
by the province of Boſnia towards the weſt, ex- 
tending two hundred and fifty miles in length, 
from eaſt to weſt; and about an hundred and 


twenty in breadth from north to ſouth. It enjoys 


Airard foil, a healthful temperate air, and fruitful ſoil, bong 
c 


ſtiled by the Romans their granary for corn. 

is pleaſantly diverſified with woods and champaign 
hills and plains, and well water'd with rivers; 
and were it cultivated, wou'd produce wine as 
well as corn in abundance : but the ſame misfor- 
tune attends this as the reſt of the frontigr pro- 
vinces, that the huſbandman does not care to ſow 
or plant more of his grounds than is abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary for the ſupport of his family, under an 
5 of having the fruits of his labours 
devour'd by the Turkiſh or Imperial forces, from 
whoſe depredations they are not entirely free, even 


in time of peace. 


Vor, II. 


FRONTIER PROVINCES OF THE EMPIRE. 


The chief towns in Servia are, 1. Bel 
led by the Germans, Greek Wieſſenburg, ſituate 
on a hill at the confluence of the rivers Danube 


and Save, forty-five degrees north latitude, and Chief towns. 


twenty degrees of longitude, reckoning from the me- 
ridian of London, Ihe town is large, very advan- 
tageouſly ſituated for trade, and one of the ſtrongeſt 
fortreſſes in Europe. It was taken from the Chri- 
ſtians by Solyman the Magnificent, in the year 
1521, and retaken by 
under the conduct of the Duke of Bavaria. 


and a magazine of the town being blown up by 
one of the enemies bombs, with part of the walls, 
the Turks enter'd it ſword in hand, and put all 
the garriſon to the ſword, conſiſting of ſix thou- 
ſand men, except the governour and three hun- 
dred ſoldiers, who eſcaped out of one of the gates, 
while the enemy was buſy in plundering the town. 


25 
grade, cal- CHAP. 


II. 


the Imperialiſts in 1686, Belgrade, 
The often taken 
Turks laid ſiege to it again in the year 1688, and retakens 


About the middle of June 1717, the Imperialiſts, The lat 
under the command of Prince Eugene of Savoy, fete. 


inveſted Belgrade again, and the place being of 
the laſt importance to the Turks, the Grand Vi- 
zier was commanded to relieve it at all hazards, 
which he attempted on the 16th of Auguſt 1717, 


and this brought on a general battle, wherein the The battle 
Imperialiſts obtain'd a compleat victory. It is cer- of Belgrade. 


tain, ſays a gentleman who was in the action, 
that ſince the ſiege of Vienna there never was ſeen 
ſo great a number of Turks in the held, eſpecially 
of Janizaries; and it muſt be own'd they de- 
fended themſelves well for ſome time. Very few 
officers ever ſaw a hotter or better-order'd fire of 
the Turks; and from the number of the Chri- 
ſtians kill'd and wounded, particularly among the 
cavalry, it is evident they were not bad markſ- 
men ; but the reſolution and good harmony be- 


tween our horſe and foot, who ſeconded each other 


admirably well in this battle, at laſt forced the 
enemy to give way. | 

We took from them above an hundred and fifty 
pieces of cannon, thirty or forty mortars, a propor- 
tionable quantity of ammunition, and their whole 
camp: and it is worth admiration, fays this 
gentleman, that not one ſoldier enter'd the ene- 
mies camp to plunder till the general gave per- 
miſſion, nor till the whole army was rally'd and 
put in order. 


The loſs of this battle was attended with the Belgrade 


ſurrender of Belgrade, which capitulated two 
days afterwards ; and the garriſon began to eva- 
cuate the place on the 22d of Auguſt, but being 
follow'd by moſt of the inhabitants, it was the 
24th before they were all march'd out ; it being 
computed that no leſs than ſixty thouſand Turks 
left the place, whereof twenty thouſand were ſol- 
diers. By an exact liſt of the artillery taken in 
the town and in the battle, it appears that it con- 
ſiſted of four * and N 
25TH | two 


ſurrendred 
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1717. 


2 Aug. 
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CHAP. two hundred and nine of iron, and an hundred 


II. and three braſs mortars : From all which we ma 
LW calily judge of the largeneſs and importance of this 
City. 

4 Semendria, ſituate at the confluence of the 
Danube and Morava, about twenty miles to the 
caſtward of Belgrade. It was antiently the capital 
of Servia, but is now an inconſiderable town. 
After the battle of Belgrade, Prince Eugene took 
a view of it, in order to put the town into a po- 
{ture of defence, and make it a frontier garriſon 
againſt the Turks ; but whether he did not think 
it would be capable to maintain a ſiege, or the 
charge was apprehended too great, that deſign 
was not proceeded in, as I can learn. 3. Widdin, 
ſituate on the Danube, about an hundred and fif- 

ty miles to the eaſtward of Belgrade, and near the 
river Timock : by the late treaty made the boun- 
dary of the two empires in Servia : It is by ſome 
writers call'd a ſtrong town, but I can't learn 
there is one place between Belgrade and Conſtan- 
tinople capable of ſuſtaining a long ſiege. 4. Nit- 
ſa, ſituate about an hundred and twenty miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Belgrade; another town to which 
ſome have given the name of a ſtrong fortreſs; 
but I find it has been frequently taken and reta- 
ken, and ſometimes rho 6 a formal ſiege. 
5. Scopia, or Uſcopia, a large trading city, ſituate 
on the borders of Macedon, about ſixty miles to 
the ſouthward of Niſſa. It ſtands in a pleaſant 
fruitful country ; and has ſeveral fine moſques, 
beſiſtins and caravanſeras, which are an ornament 
to it. 

This country of Servia, with Bulgaria, or the 
Lower Mzſia, were brought under the dominion 
of the Romans in the reign of AuGusTus Ce#- 
8AR, and made a Roman province ; in which 
ſtate it continued till the fall of the eaſtern em- 
pire, when it was ſeiz'd by the Sorabi, a Sclavo- 
nian people, and a branch of the Sarmatians, whoſe 
name was afterwards contracted to Sorbi, and 
then chang'd to Servi, from whence the people 
were called Servians. When the Turkiſh arms 
begun to make a progreſs in Europe, the Deſpots 
or Princes of Servia, put themſelves under the pro- 

- tection of the Kings of Hungary, that they might 
be the better enabled to make head againſt the In- 
fidels ; and paid ſome ſmall tribute to that crown, 
as an acknowledgment of their dependency ; and 
from hence the houſe of Auſtria, as Kings of Hun- 
gary, claim the dominion. of this province: but 
the truth is, the Turks made an entire conqueſt 
of it, and the Deſpots of Servia became tributary 
to them ſo long ago as the year 1460; ſince 
which, they modell'd it after the form of their o- 
ther provinces ; and made it ſubject to the Begler- 
beg, or Viceroy of Romania: ſo that the Emperor 
bad little more than the title-of ſovereign of this. 
country till the battle of Belgrade, anno 17173 
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and the peace which enſued upon it, whereby great CH ap 
part of Servia was transfer d to the Emperor, II. 
And here I think I have a fair opportunity of V 
making out the boundaries of the German and 
Ottoman empires, which none of our geogra- 
phers have hitherto done, or continue to do very 
wrong, according to antient treaties, notwith- 
ſtanding the Emperor's territories are extended in 
many places above a hundred and fifty miles be- 
yond the former limits by the late treaty of Paſſe- 
rowitz. 

To begin then on the north- ſide the Danube : The tin 
All places and countries ſituate on the weſt-ſide of the n 
of the river Alauta, and particularly Temeſwaer, e. 
are confirm'd to the Emperor ; and whatever lies 
to the eaſt of that river remains to the Ottoman: 
Porte, the ſaid river ſeparating the two empires 
from Tranſilvania to the place where it falls into 
the Danube. On the other ſide the Danube, the 
limits of the ſaid empires are appointed to be from 
the place where the little river Timock. falls into 
the Danube up for ten leagues along the ſame ; 
Iſperlechbania and its dependencies remaining to 
the Turks, and Reſſova to the Emperor. And the 
ſaid limits are continued from thence thro* the 
mountains towards Parakin, which remains to the 
Emperor, and Razna to the Porte, over the little 
Morava, between Scahack and Belina to Bedka, 
and from thence to the territory of Zokol towards 
Belina, as far as the river Drin; ſo that Belgrade, 
Parakin, Iftolaz, Schahak, Bedka and Belina, 
with their antient territories are yielded to the 
Emperor, and Zokol and Razna, with their an- 
tient territories remain to the Porte: and the ſub- 
jects of the two empires are equally to enjoy the na-- 
vigation of the Timock. 3. From the Drin to the 
river Unna all wall'd and open places on the banks 
of the Save in poſſeſſion of the Imperialiſts ſhall re- 
main to the Emperor, as ſhall the river Save with 
both its banks. 4. From the place where the Unna 
and the Save join'd to the territory of the antient 
Novi, ſhall remain to the Emperor. 5. The territo- 
ries of New Novi on the weſt-ſide of the Unna, 
which after the treaty of Carlowitz were granted 
to the Porte, ſhall be reſtor'd to the Emperor with 
all their dependencies. As to the reſt, the limits 
of Croatia remain the ſame as they were on the 
treaty of Carlowitz, the river Unna being the 
boundary between the two empires in this pro- 
VINCE, 


CHAP. III. 


Treats of the province of Croatia. 


THE province of Boſnia, which lies between Boſaia, 

Servia and Croatia, has already been deſcrib'd 
in treating of Turky in Europe ; and is indeed 
almoſt all of it left in the poſſeſſion of the Turks 
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Ap. by the treaty of Paſſerowitz, except thoſe towns 

III. and places which lie upon or near the Save, and 
= -) theſe were confirm'd to the Emperor; the pre- 
liminary article, which was the foundation of that 
treaty, declaring that each party ſhould keep what 
they were then poſleſs'd of. nd this being all 
that's requiſite to be ſaid of the province of Boſ- 
nia in this place, I proceed weſtward to that of 
Croatia. 

Croatia, part of the antient Illyricum, is bound- 
ed by the river Save, which ſeparates it from Scla- 
vonia towards the north; by Boſnia towards the 
caſt ; by Morlachia towards the ſouth ; and by 
| Carniola on the weſt ; and is about eighty miles 
on in length, and as much in breadth, The chief 
Wiz. towns whereof are, 1. Carlſtat, the capital of the 
| imperial Croatia, ſituate on the river Culp, twen- 


atia, li- 
W's and 
| ents 


TW: Aa frontier town is tolerably fortified. 2. Siſeg, ſi- 
| tuate on the Save, thirty-five miles to the eaſt- 
3 ward of Carlſtat; eſteem'd a place of ſome 
Wanovitz. ſtrength. 3. Caſtanovitz, ſituate near the river 
Unna, about thirty miles to the weſtward of Gra- 
diſca. 
4. Dubiez, on the eaſt-ſide of the river Unna, 
ſubject to the Turk: it being agreed that the ri- 
ver Unna ſhall be the boundary between the two 
empires. 5. Whitz, ſituate on the ſame river 
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HAP, HE Germans have been known by ſeveral 
l names, as Teutones, Germans, Almans, 
&c. 1. Teutones, turn'd by the High- 

de 2zme, Dutch into Teutſhen and Deutſchen ; and by the 
Engliſh into the word Dutch, the moſt . 
derivation whereof is from Teut, the name of 
one of the antient Celtick deities, whoſe deſcen- 
dants, or rather votaries, the Germans pretended 
to be. 2, German, a word faid to be deriv'd 
from Wehr and Man; Wehr and War being of 
the fame import in the antient Teutonick ; fo 
that Wehrman ſignified a W arriour, or gallant 
» as the Germans were generally eſteem'd; 
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ty miles to the ſouthward of the Save ; and being , 


Theſe are all ſubject to the Emperor. 
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Unna, fifty miles to the ſouthward of Carlſtat; CHAP. 
this alſo is ſubject to the Turk. | III. 

The country of Croatia is naturally fruitful, Cys 
producing plenty of corn, wine and oil, where it Soil. 
is cultivated ; but as it is a frontier againſt the 
Turks, has not yielded much more than would 
ſupply the neceſſities of the inhabitants of late 
years, 

The people are of a good ſtature, and make p,,,,.. 
brave hardy ſoldiers ; on which account many of pq... 
the German Princes have their horſe- guards com- the beſt 
pos d of Croatz, or Krabatz, as they are call'd, horſe in 

Morlachia, which lies between Croatia and the ©*92"Y- 
gulph of Venice, is ſometimes reckon'd a part of ä 
Croatia; but Morlachia being ſubject to the Ve- 
netians, and Croatia to the German and Turkiſh 
empires, they may very well be look'd on as di- 

inct provinces at this day : I chooſe therefore to 
defer ſpeaking more particularly of Morlachia till 
I come to treat of the Venetian territories, as 
alſo of Dalmatia, the ſea-coaſt whereof belongs to natmatia, 
the Venetians, and the inland part of the country 
to the Turks. 

And thus having given a deſcription of the 
frontier provinces of the German Empire, as well 
towards Poland as Turky; I proceed to treat of 
the Empire in general. 
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Treats of the name, ſituation, extent, climate, ſeas and rivers of Germany. 


and nothing is ſo common as the turning the CH AP. 
German W into G 5 the Latins, and thus they I. 
make German of Werman. 3. Alemanhii, o. 
Almans, as they are call'd by the French, Spa- | 
niards and Italians, ſaid to be derived from the 
words All and Man, as much as to ſay all man- 
ner of men, or a mixture of all people, as the 
vaſt numbers they brought into the field, inclin'd 
their enemies to think they were. As to the name 
of Celts, or Celtz, this being common to them, 
with many other nations, I ſhall wave the entring 
into the etymology of it here. | 

The bounds of antient Germany were oy dif- Situation 

E 2 erent and extent. 
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ferent from the modern, the Danube being look'd 
upon as the ſouthern, and the Rhine the weſtern 
limits of it; but then they extended it fo far 
north as to include Scandinavia. The bounds of 
modern Germany, if we include Bohemia and Si- 
leſia, (already deſcrib'd) are the Baltick Sea, Den- 
mark, and the German ocean towards the north : 
Poland and Hungary on the eaſt : the gulph of Ve- 
nice and the Alps, which divide it from Italy to- 
wards the ſouth ; and France and the Low Coun- 
tries towards the weſt : extending from forty-five 
degrees thirty minutes north latitude to fifty- four 
degrees thirty minutes, and from the fixth to the 
nineteenth degree of longitude, reckoning from 
the meridian of London ; being about fix hundred 
Engliſh miles from north to ſouth, and five hun- 
dred from eaſt to weſt. The air in the ſouthern 
provinces is temperate and healthful, and the foil 
extremely fruitful ; but towards the north the 
cold is very ſevere in winter; and the lands pro- 
duce neither wine or oi), and but moderate crops 
of grain, The ſeas of Germany are the Baltick 
and the German ocean, and the Gulph of Venice 
may now come into the number of the German 
ſeas, the Emperor being maſter of the port of 
Trieſte and ſome other towns on that ſide, where 
he has lately attempted to eſtabliſh a trade. The 
ocean waſhes bur a very ſmall part of the Ger- 
man ſhores at preſent, tho Germany gives name 
to that ſea: indeed, the ſeventeen provinces of 
the Low Countries were made part of the empire 
by CHARLEs V. by the name of the circle of 
Burgundy, and then Germany might be ſaid to 
have had a pretty large ſea-coaſt ; but theſe pro- 
vinces are now eſteem'd no part of the empire. 
The rivers of Germany have ſome of them been 
already touch'd upon, but the principal of them 
require a further deſcription here: and, 1. The Da- 
nube, which claims the preference of any in Eu- 
rope; whoſe name Danubius, or Danuvius, is but 
the Roman verſion of the Teutonick or German 
word Danow, or Done, by moſt of the Roman hi- 
ſtorians deriv'd from Duni, a branch of the antient 
German nation who inhabited the banks of this 


river. The German writers on the contrary derive 


Olm Iſther. 


the name from Don-Aw, which in their language 
ſignifies a ſwift ruſhing ſtream, as this appears to 
be, eſpecially about the cataracts in this river, Be- 
low Belgrade it has generally obtain'd the name of 
Iſther; but the antient writers uſed the words Iſther 
and Danubius promiſcuouſly for the whole river, 

The Source is near a ſmall village in Swabia, 
from thence call'd Tone Eſchingen, or 'Thonaw 
Eſchingen, ſituate in the Hyrcinian foreſt, here 
call'd Schwartz Waldt, or the Black Foreſt : the 
hill at the foot whereof it riſes, is not more than 
eight yards high, tho* ſome geographers have made 
it to iſſue out of a vaſt mountain. Not many fur- 
longs from its head it receives two civulehs named 


Brygen and Pregen, both larger than it ſelf, and C H Ab 
makes it look ſomething like a river; afterwards I. 
it is mightily augmented by ſeveral navigable ri- wy 
vers, the chief whereof are, 1. The Iſer, which The 16: 
having paſs'd by Kempten, and ſeveral other con- and other 
ſiderable places in Swabia, diſcharges it ſelf into HH 
the Danube near Ulm, the capital of the country. TY 
2. The Lech, which having paſs'd by Landtſ- The Lack. 
burg, Augſburg, and ſeveral other great cities, 

falls into the Danube between Newburg and Dona- 

wert. 3. The Regen, which falls into this river at The Regen 
Ratiſbon, from thence calPd in High-Dutch, Re- ; 
genſburg. 4. The Ifar, which having paſs'd by The lar. 
Landtſhut, Moſburg, Mittenwald, &c. mingles 

its waters with the Danube near Pletling. 5. The The Im, 
Inn, the fineſt river in Bavaria, which gives name 

to the city of Inſpruck, and falls into the Danube 

at Paſlaw. 6. The Ens, which diſcharges it ſelf p,, 
into this river at the town of Ens, to which it 
communicates its name. 7. The Rab, or Ara- Rab; 
bon, which joins its waters with the Danube, near 

the ſtrong fortreſs of Raab in Hungary. 8. The The Draw, 
Drave, a large navigable river, which ſeparates 
Hungary from Sclavonia, and falls into the Da- 

nube near Eſſecx. 9. The Save, which paſſing The Sue, 
by moſt of the cities of Sclavonia and Servia, dif: 
charges it ſelf into the Danube at Belgrade. 

10. Phe Teyſſe, or Tibiſcus, already mentioned, The Tel, 
which riſes in the Carpathian mountains, and run- 

ning ſouthward thro” Hungary, falls into the Da- 

nube over againſt Salankemen: and there are, be- 

{ſides theſe, ſeveral conſiderable rivers in the Tur- 

kiſh provinces, as the Morava, the Alauta, the Th* L 
Pruth, &c. between Belgrade and the Euxine ſea, 8 
which fall into the Danube and increaſe the Pruth, &, 
ſtream. The ſwiftneſs of the current, *tis ob- 

ſerv'd, renders the waters of the Danube muddy, 

and of a whitiſh colour; inſomuch, that the clear 
ſtreams of fome other rivers which fall into it are 

plainly diſcernible after a courſe of ſeveral miles. 

And notwithſtanding the many large rivers which The Dame 
the Danube receives into it, it never is obſery'd to gon 8825 
riſe higher than uſual, tho? the banks of the leſſer 
rivers which fall into it are often overflow'd. 

The reaſon whereof is ſaid to be, that in ſummer 

time the Danube has as great ſupplies of water 

from the melted ſnow on the mountains, as it can 

have in winter from the rains, fo that the altera- 

tion can never be conſiderable. But, ſays my au- 

thor, perhaps the. vaſtneſs of the river may give 

people occaſion to fancy it always of the ſame ſize, 

tho” its increaſe in winter, if it were to be nicely 
examin'd, would poſſibly be found greater than in 
ſummer. This river has ſo deep and wide a Fleets 2 
channel, that both the Imperialiſts and Turks 9... ue 
have their fleets of men of war upon it, and ma- it. 
ny ſmart engagements have happened between 
theſe powers upon the water ; particularly at the 


ſiege of Belgrade, and other great towns that ſtand 


Cctaracts 


9 in it. 


The Nec- 


kar, 


The Main. 
The Mo. 


ſelle. 


The Roer. 
The Lippe. 


The Elbe, 


Molau. 


Era, 


of ſucceſs without a fleet. The whole courſe of 
this river from its ſource to the Euxine fea, into 
which it diſcharges it ſelf by ſix or ſeven mouths, 
is computed to be about fifteen hundred Engliſh 
miles. There are three cataracts in that part of 
the Danube which runs thro* Chriſtendom, the 
firſt whereof is call'd Der-Saw Ruſſel, or Swines- 
Snout, ſo named from a craggy rock of that ſhape, 
which hangs over the river near Lintz in Auſtria, 
under which there is a very dangerous whirlpool. 
2. Der Strudel, ſo calFd from the prodigious noiſe 
which the water makes in its fall: this cataract 
is near the town of Greinon in Auſtria. 3. Der 
Wurbel, or the Whirlpool, about a furlong di- 
ſtant from Strudel. But however terrible theſe 
mighty water-falls may have been repreſented of 
old, I don't find but the water- men find means to 
paſs them at preſent without much hazard. There 
are ſome indeed in that part of the river which 
runs through Turky that are ſaid to be impaſſa- 
ble, but this perhaps may proceed from the un- 
ſkilfulneſs of the Turkiſh water- men. 

2. The ſecond great river is the Rhine, which 
riſes from two ſprings in the Alps, the one near a 
ſmall village called Tavetſch, out of the high 
mountain of Gottards Geburg, and the other near 
Reinwald in Rhætia, which two fountains are 
forty miles aſunder, but unite their ſtreams about 
eight miles from the city of Coire; and within 
leſs than a mile beyond this confluence the river 
dilates it ſelf into that great lake call'd Der Bo- 
denſee, or the lake of Conſtance. There are rec- 
kon'd nine cataracts in the Rhine, two whereof 
only are eſteem'd dangerous, one of them being a 
little below the city of Schaff huyſen in Switzerland, 


where the whole river falls from the top of a rock 


ſeventy-five foot high: the other is at Lauffenburg 
in Switzerland, which has its name from the cataract, 
Lauffen in their language ſignifying a water- fall, 
and Burg a fortreſs. This river runs to the north- 
ward between Swabia and Alſace into the Palati- 
nate, receiving the Neckar at Manheim, and the 
Main at Mentz, and continuing its courſe to Cob- 
lentz is join'd by the Moſelle; afterwards it paſ- 
ſes by Gologn and through the dutchy of Cleve, 
being join'd by the Roer and the Lippe and other 
ſmaller rivers, and enters the Netherlands at 


Schenckenſchans, I defer ſpeaking of the further 
progreſs of it therefore till I come to the Low 
Countries, | 


3. The Elbe, which riſes near Hirehburg in 
Sileſia from eleven ſeveral heads, which after 
they are united run northward between Miſnia 
and Luſatia into Saxony, and being join'd by 
the Muldau, Egra, and other rivers, paſles by 
Magdeburgh, Lawenburgh, and Humburgh to 
Gluckſtadt, below which it divides into two 


branches, and ſoon after diſcharges itſelf into the 
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German ocean, There is ſcarce any European CH AP, 
river that will bear ſhips of burthen to paſs up ſo II. 
high as the Elbe does; for at Hamburgh, upwards WWW 
of ſeventy miles from the ſea, it is an ordinary 
thing to fre veſſels of three or four hundred tuns. 

4. The Weſer, which riſes in the mountains of The Weſer, 
Thuringia, and paſſing through Heſſen and Weſt- 
phalia, falls into the German ocean a little below 
Bremen. The reſt of the German rivers, with 
the lakes, mineral-waters, baths, mountains, mines, 
and foreſts, will be deſcrib'd in the reſpective cir- 
cles, or provinces, to which they belong. 


EK. I. 
Treats of the perſons, genius and temper of the Ger- 
mans; of their vices and virtues; diet, lodging, 
and diverſions, 
THE ſtature of the antient Germans, as well The —.— — 
as the preſent race, was obſerv'd to be of *f the Car 

the largeſt, eſpecially if compared with the French. 82 | 

Indeed there are Roman authors who inform us, 

that there was but little difference between the 

Germans and the Gauls in their perſons or man- 

ners; but this muſt be underſtood of thoſe Gauls 

which lay near the Rhine, whoſe country is now 

reckon'd part of Germany: for every country, I 

am fatished, produces people of the ſame bulk, 

features and complexions it did two thouſand years 

ago; and whenever a new ſet of people take poſſeſ- 

ſion of a country, they become like thoſe who in- 

habited it before in a very few generations: If a 

ſwarthy Scythian or Tartar of a ſhort ſquat! make, 

flat noſe, thick lips, and little black eyes-ſet deep: 

in his head, was to be tranſplanted into Germany 

(as many nations of the Scythians were formerly) 

his poſterity in.an hundred or two of years would 

infallibly be tall luſty ſellows, of fair complexions;,. 

and regular features, as the preſent Germans are; 

And on the contrary, if a German was to be 

tranſplanted into Tartary, his poſterity would in 

time become deformed, and dwindle into the 

Tartar make. For notwithſtanding we all ſprung 

from one original, our features and complexion, . 

our ſtature, and even tempers vary according to 

the part of. the world we happen to be planted in. 

There is ſomething in the air, the foil, the diet, 

or manner of life which makes the inhabitants of 

one country appear as if they were caſt in a dif- 

ferent mould from thoſe of another. But fo pro- 

ceed : whether the reſt of the world. were piqu'd 

to ſee the Germans excel them in ſtature, or for Iatelle&ty»- 

what other reaſon I can't conceive, they, have als, - 

generally agreed to charge the whole German na- 

tion with ſtupidity and want of ſenſe ; infinuatin 

that it is not poflible for the ſoul to animate ſo vaſt 

a bulk with the ſame advantage it does one of an 

inferior ſize. The leaden temper of the Germans 

( fay the French) wants to be mended by min- 

gling the French quick -ſilver with it.- And. true: 
1. 
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CHA P. it is, almoſt every people have ſomething in their 


II. 


tempers as well as in their perſons to diſtinguiſh 


— them by. The levity of the French and the gra- 


Vices. 


vity of the Spaniard are as much occaſion'd by the 
ſituation of their reſpective countries as the diffe- 
rent taſtes of their wines are. Animals of ſuch 
and ſuch a frame of mind and body are as na- 
tural to ſome certain ſoils, as the plants peculiar to 
the country are. But notwithſtanding theſe diffe- 
rent tempers and capacities that are to be met 
with in the world, the heavieſt and moſt untract- 
able part of mankind are capable of being won- 
derfully improved by their education and applica- 
tion to buſineſs, Nor is it the lad of the quickeſt 
parts that always makes the greateſt man. If one 
whom nature has been bountiful to at firſt makes 
ſwifter advances in his ſtudies than uſual, per- 
haps he wants the patience and diligence of others, 
who by their unwearied application, at length 
may poſſibly ſurpaſs him. Again, if one perſon 
wants a ready wit, it is frequently made up to bim 
in a gocd judgment. And as it is with particular 
perſons, ſo I apprehend it to be with nations. If 
they are defective in one reſpect, it is made up to 
them in another. Heaven has not given us all 
the ſame endowments, but has however diſtributed 
the gifts of nature fo equally, that every one is 
ſatisfied with his particular portion; and perhaps 
there are very few defects but may be ſurmounted 
by diligence and application : not a German but 
if his genius was duely conſidered, and he was 
iptroduced into an employment ſuitable to it, 
might make a figure in the world ; of which we 


hall be further convinced when we come to 


ſpeak of their learning, arts and ſciences, 

The morals of the Germans alſo have been cen- 
ſur'd, drunkenneſs is ſaid to be a vice proper to 
the country, Germanorum vivere eft bibere, is be- 
come a proverb ; but whether they are more ad- 
dicted to drinking than their northern neighbours, 


or indeed than the Engliſh at preſent, is very 


much queſtion'd. Certain it is they cannot ex- 
ceed the Ruſſians in diſorders of this kind. No- 
thing is more common, ſays my reverend author, 
than for the Germans to form drinking ſocie- 
ties, which they call Drinck Brudder, where they 
contract an intimacy by being drunk together. 
But I don't find there is much more in this than 
in our common clubs, where people ſometimes 
drink to exceſs. And theſe were as ſeverely cen- 
ſur'd in England within theſe fifty years, as thoſe 
in Germany can be. The Germans ſeem to be 
a little hard upon ſtrangers indeed, in obliging 
them to take off a large bowl on their firſt en- 
trance into their houſes, which is call'd their Wel- 
come, This and ſome other ſuch drunken cu- 
ſtoms, puts the French King, it is ſaid, to ſome 
difficulty to find a miniſter capable of negotiating 


his aifairs in this country; for the French are as 


may not fall much ſhort of them our ſelves. Their 


remarkable for their ſobriety, as the Germans for CH Ap 
intemperance: and according to PRILIT Me- II. 
LANCTHON, the Germans were guilty of eating. 
as well as drinking to exceſs, for he us'd to ſay, | 
We Germans eat our ſelves {lick : We eat our 
ſelves into hell. It is no extraordinary thing for 
them to fit from twelve at noon to five in the 
evening at dinner, and from ſeven at night till 
two or three in the morning: but I perceive the 
greateſt part of this time is ſpent in drinking after 
the cloth is taken away; and then perhaps we 


ordinary food is beef, mutton, fowls, &c, as with p,,z 
us 3 but they have one diſh which has been intro- 
duced in England very lately, and that is ſnails : 
from Michaelmas to Lady-Day theſe are eaten at 
the tables of the quality as a great rarity. There 

is ſcarce a nobleman's garden but has a ſnail- 
houſe in it; which furniſhes his table with them. 
Their drink is beer and wine, as with us, but 
both the one and the other they have upon eaſier 
terms ; for they have not only Rheniſh and other 
wines of their own growth, but Hungary, France 
and Italy lie contiguous to them, where the beſt 
wines are produced. 

There is no nation more in love with travelling ravellug 
than the Germans. We meet with them in all 
the courts of Europe ; and if it ſhould be admitted 
that their natural parts were not equal to their 
neighbours, the experience they gain abroad makes 
an ample amends for what they are ſuppoſed to 
be naturally defective in. But the misfortune is, 
this paſſion for travelling frequently ruins their e- 
ſtates, and impoveriſhes their country; they car 
out more money annually, *tis ſaid, than their fd 
ver mines produce; for a German nobleman will 
not be ſeen in a foreign court without an equipage 
ſuitable to his quality, and perhaps beyond it. 

The Germans however, with all the vices and Virtues. 
vanities aſcribed to them, are allowed to be en- Integrity al 
dowed with ſome very commendable virtues, par- 2"? 
ticularly honeſty and fairneſs in their dealings. 

To be Dutch-hearted is a phraſe with them, which 
ſignifies an open-hearted honeſt man, who ſcorns 
flattery and diſſimulation. And the French have 
a ſaying, That a German's word is as good as 
another man's bond. | 

Hoſpitality is another good quality, which the Hoſpitality 
antient as well as the preſent Germans are allow'd 
to have. JuLius CzsAR informs us, that in 
his days their houſes were open to all men, who 
were welcome to ſuch entertainment as they found. 

That they look'd upon it as a piece of injuſtice to 
affront a traveller, and thought it a piece of reli- 
gion to protect thoſe who came under their roof. 
Nor are the preſent Germans degenerated from 
their anceſtors; for, as has been obſerved already, 
the ſame countries will produce people of like diſ- 
poſitions and qualities to the end of the vu 
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CHAP. how often ſoever the inhabitants may be changed. time before, is ſurrounded by a large company, CH AP. 
Il. According to a modern author, you may travel 


N who with their guns, lances, ſpears, and dogs, III. 
cheaper in Germany than in any other country; diſpatch the creature as ſoon as they can, without 


te and 


thong, 


becauſe, ſays he, you pay nothing, or very little 
for your meat or lodging; and you will meet with 
all imaginable ſecurity, murders and robberies be- 
ing rarely heard of: tie only inconvenience is, 
the being obliged to ride night and day in a poſt- 
waggon, as they call it, tho' it goes but a foot- 
pace; and if you happen to have the opportunity 
of reſting two or three hours, in the middle of a 
winter's night, the only bedding you muſt expect 
is clean ſtraw, where people of all ranks and de- 
grees, noblemen and beggars lie promiſcuouſly, 
The courage and bravery of the antient or pre- 
ſent Germans were never diſputed ; but probably 
the knowledge they had that their own bulk and 
ſtrength exceeded that of other nations contributed 
in a great meaſure to raiſe in them that contempt 
of the reſt of mankind, which obtained the name 
of courage : for whether at laſt, when a perſon's 
ſize and ſtrength gives him an aſſurance of victory, 
this opinion of his own abilities can properly be 
denominated courage, I very much queſtion; there 
being but little room for a man to ſhew his cou- 
rage where there is little or no hazard to be run. 
On the contrary, where the hazard is ſo great 
that there is ſcarce any probability of ſucceſs, or if 
the thing a perſon hazards his life for be not worth 
ſo great a venture, I take the champion to be a 
fool. From which few obſervations it will follow, 


that not one tenth part of the actions which are 


look*'d upon as the effects of courage deſerve fo 
noble an epithet, But to proceed : it is generally 
ſaid, if Germany be ever conquer'd it muſt be by 
Germans ; that is, either by the mercenary troops 
hired from thence, or by their own diſſenſions: 
for was Germany firmly united, they might bid 
defiance to all the world, I have had occaſion to 
obſerve formerly, that where two armies are e- 
2 diſciplin'd, and equal in their numbers and 
ituation, that ſide which has the greateſt weight 
of men and horſes will infallibly carry their point; 
and there is no country which affords greater num- 
bers, or larger bodies of men and horſes than this 
does. Had not the army of Gus rAvus Apol- 
pH Us conſiſted of Germans, with which he was 
furniſh'd by the Electors of Brandenburgh and 
Saxony, as well as Swedes, he had never made 
that progreſs in Germany that he did. The French 
King alſo, in the late wars, owed much of his ſuc- 
ceſs to the Switzers : his foot would have made 
but a very inconſiderable figure in the field with- 
out theſe and the Germans,. which the Duke of 
Bavaria brought to his aſſiſtance. "A 
Hunting the wild boar or deer-is the ſport moſt 
generally followed in Germany by the quality : 
ut there ſeems to be but little riding in the cas ; 


tor the beaſt being found by the huntſmen ſome 


language. 


ſuffering him to run for his life : ſometimes indeed 
a wild boar will break thro' the croud, and *tis 
well if he do not wound either man or horſe with 
his tuſks. Another diverſion in winter is, the ri- 
ding thro' the ſtreets on the ſnow in ledges, which 
are drawn by horſes richly accouter'd, and adorn'd 
with bells and feathers: 
by their northern neighbours alſo, and has been 
mention'd already. The game which they uſed 
chiefly to delight in was cheſs ; but ſince their of- 


flicers aſſociated with ours, and thoſe of other na- 


tions in the laſt war, they cannot be ignorant of 
any modern games, and no doubt divert themſelves 
with them as their countrymen uſed to do in 
the army. 


ut this is a diverſion uſed 


In their houſes we ſeldom fee a fire, except in Lodging. 


the kitchen ; but their rooms are heated by a ſtove, 
or oven, to what degree they defire: and they 
have this particular to them in their winter-lodg- 
ings, that they lay one feather-bed over them, and 
another under them, 
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Treats of their language, learning, univerſitiesy 
arts and ſciences. 


THE High-Dutch, which is the language of Language. 


Germany, is much admired by ſome, as a 
noble copious language, but very difficult to be 
attain'd by the French or Italians, on account of 
the multitude of conſonants in it. There are a 
thouſand words in the High-Dutch, fays my au- 
thor, which can never poſſibly be pronounced by 
one who has been uſed to a foft and eaſy language: 
but there can be no greater argument of the anti- 
quity of the High-Dutch tongue, than the many 
monoſyllables which are found in it, becauſe theſe 
cannot be ſuppoſed to be derived from any other 
Si uod STEvVIN, a Dutchman, has 
collected above two thouſand monoſyllable primi- 
tives in this tongue, whereas he could not find 


more than an hundred and ſixty-three in the Latin, 


and two hundred and ſixty-five in the Greek. In 
the Engliſh tongue a whole ſpeech might be com- 
poſed of monoſyllables, which were all of them 


originally High-Dutch, according to the right re- 


verend author already mentioned, There are, he 
obſerves farther, in the German tongue twenty- 
three principal terminations, which tho* they ſig- 
nify nothing in themſelves, yet being added to an- 
other word, very much alter its ſignification; of 
which our Engliſh tongue retains a great many; 


as er in buyer, ſeller, &c. hood, in manhood, 


prieſthood, & e. dem, in kingdom}; dukedom, &c,- 
by the help of which the German tongue is made 
— 23, | 
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CHAP. exceeding copious. It is held alſo to be the richeſt 
III. of any in its admirable compounds; for in this 
» language we have not only words compounded of 
adjectives and ſubſtantives, and verbs or parti- 
ciples, with prepoſitions, which is uſual in all lan- 
guages, but allo innumerable words which conſiſt 
of two ſubſtantives or two adjectives. In the 
Engliſh tongue alſo we ſtill retain this elegancy of 
.compounding ſubſtantives, as in houſe-wife, ſnow- 
ball, foot-bal], &c. But the greateſt excellency in 
this kind of, compoſition is, our author obſerves, 
in the altering the ſignification of the word by 
tranſpoſing of the ſubſtantives ; as we ſay in Eng- 
liſh, horſe-mill and mill-horſe, &c. of which 
there are infinitely more examples .in the High- 
Dutch than Engliſh language. 

But the Germans have it ſeems much corrupted 
their language of late, by introducing a great num - 
ber of Italian, French, and Latin words, which 
they have turned into Dutch by giving them a 
German termination. There are alſo numberleſs 
dialects of the High-Dutch in Germany, and ſome 
of them ſo different, that the natives of one pro- 
vince ſcarce underſtand thoſe of another. A Bran- 
denburgher will hardly underſtand a Miſnian, or 
a Swabe either of them. The citizens of Leipſick 
obſerve three ſeveral dialects within the walls of 
their city. The old Britiſh, Engliſh, Daniſh, 
Swediſh, Norwegian and Flemiſh languages are 
alſo all derived from the High-Dutch, and look'd 
2 as branches of it Upon the frontiers of 

ermany the people frequently ſpeak the language 
of the nation which lies contiguous to them; as 
in Lorrain and the biſhoprick of Triers, they ſpeak 
French; in the Upper Tyrol, Italian; and in 
Bohemia and Moravia, the Sclavonian : but Latin 
and French are ſaid to be the beſt travelling lan- 
guages through Germany, the meaneſt ſervants in 
the inns being able to expreſs themſelves intelli- 
gibly in Latin, though they do not ſpeak very 
correctly. 

The Germans could not boaſt of any great 
ſtock of learning till they became acquainted with 
the Romans. Some ſchools they had, where the 
prieſts who ſerved at the altar were inſtructed in 
the principles of their religion, which they re- 
veal'd to the laity only in dark fables, and myſte- 
rious riddles, and the actions of their great men 

they uſed to record in doggrel rhimes, but never 
committed them to writing. In the reign of the 
Emperor Ap RIAN, ſeveral ſchools were erected 
in that part of Germany which lies next the Rhine, 
where their young nobility were taught Latin; 
but ſtill the northern Germans wanted the oppor- 
tunity of education, till the French got footing in 
Germany, whoſe princes founded ſchools amongſt 
them, eſpecially DaGoRERT and CHARLEs the 
Great ; but the great difficulty of the governours 
of cheſe ſchools, Was the reducing the High-Dutch 


Learning, 
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flick, 


tongue'to writing, which till then had never been CH ap 
brought under any rules: and this was found ſo III. 
difficult an undertaking, that for many years all 
proceedings at law, and every thing elſe which was 
put in writing, was always drawn up in the Latin 
tongue. But the Germans having regulated their 
language by degrees, applied themſelves to the 

ſtudy of the liberal arts and ſciences with ſo much 

zeal, that in a ſhort time were raiſed ſeveral uni- 
verſities of note, JusTus LiPs1vus relates, that 

in his days there were more univerſities in Ger- Unt, 
many than in all the reſt of Chriſtendom. There 1 
are at this day reckoned above thirty, and the 

German princes are mighty zealous in keeping up 


3 
2 


A 


the grandeur of them, being proud of nothing J 
more than the number of ſcholars in their do- 3 


There are no people more induſtrious in their 
ſeveral profeſſions than the Germans, nor do their F 
ſcholars come behind the mechanicks in their Y 
diligent application to their ſtudies : the Hebrew 3 
is no where ſo generally learnt, or better under- 
ſtood than in Germany; and *tis obſery'd that no 
language is more ſpoken by the trading Jews than 
the High-Dutch. 


Printing is here encouraged to a fault. Every N 
man of letters is an author, and they multiply 4 
books without number, whether they have an 2 


thing new to entertain the world with or not. It 
were to be wiſh'd, ſays my reverend author, that 
a little more moderation were uſed in publiſhing 
thoſe millions of ſuppoſitions and diſputations which 
annually overſtock the fairs at Frankfort and Leip- 
ut it ſeems no man can be a graduate in mt 
their univerſities, who has not publiſhed one dif- = 
putation at leaſt. | 
The Germans are allowed by all to be excel- echt 
lent mechanicks and chymiſts. The inventions and dy- 
of gun-powder, guns, and printing, are 2 miſts 
aſcribed to them; but this of gun-powder mult Gyr. 
be acknowledg'd to be diſcover'd by pure accident, powder 
It is related, that BARTHOLD SWART?Z, a Fran- 
ciſcan fryar of this nation, having made a great 
proficiency in chymiſtry, once happen'd to mingle 
ſulphur and falt-petre with ſome other ingredients 
in an earthen crucible, and ſetting them on a hot 
fire, in order to make an experiment, the veſſel 
was broke in a thouſand pieces, with a wonder- 
ful noiſe and violence, which at firſt ſurpriz'd him; 
but upon ſecond thoughts repeating the experi- 
ment, he began to conceive mighty hopes of it, 
and firſt he procur'd a long iron pipe, not unlike 
the barrel of a gun, and having drill'd a touch- umi. 
hole, he ramm'd in the ſame ingredients he ob- vente“ 
ſery*d had ſuch terrible effects in his crucible, put- 
ting ſome ſmall ſtones upon them, and ſetting 
fire to the combuſtible matter, the ſtones were 
thrown out with greater force and noiſe than 
could be expected. And this was the original of 
guns; 


Ab. u P. guns; and tho! the powder was diſcover'd by ac- 
IL III. cident, yet the application of it to this purpoſe 
Va was purely owing to his own murdering genius, 


none that I have Bets of having endeavour'd to 
deprive him of the honour of it. This occurrence 
happen'd about the year 1330; but the invention 
was conceal'd from the publick for ſome time, 
and only communicated to friends. The Vene- 
tians were the next people acquainted with this 
invention, which did them good ſervice when 
they were beſieg d by the Genoeſe: they ſoon after 
took the cities of Padua, Verona, and others, from 
the Germans, by the help of their guns; ſo that 
in a little time the Germans ſaw their artificial 
thunder turn'd againſt them: and the German 
Jews, *tis ſaid, inſtructed the Turks in this art, 
out of their prejudice to Chriſtianity; but if the 
Jews had not, the Chriſtian renegades would ſoon 
have done it. The Venetians were the firſt that 
made uſe of guns at ſea; and after them the mer- 
chants of the Baltick : the Engliſh took Calais 
with their great guns in 1347 ; and taught the 
French the uſe of them. The Spaniards about 
the ſame time found the advantage of them ; which 
the Moors, they were engag'd with, could not 
but obſerve and endeavour to imitate, And thus 
theſe terrible engines in about the ſpace of fifty 
or threeſcore years, were made uſe of by all the 
nations in Europe. But when the Spaniards diſ- 
cover'd America, it is evident the natives were 
perfect ſtrangers to guns in that part of the world: 
becenger for they look'd upon the Spaniards to be gods, when 
on of the after a flaſh of lightning they ſaw ſome of their 
1 countrymen fall down dead, and heard the thun- 
«ir, der of the artillery ; in ſo much, that they began 
to offer ſacrifice to them, till the Spaniſh cruelties, 


verdttich 


* *tis ſaid, gave them ſome reaſon to change the 
oj opinion they had conceiv'd of theſe thunderers, 

Having taken a Spaniard therefore ſtraggling from 
— his company, tis reported that they threw him 


into a river, and held him under water till he 
was drown'd, by way of experiment, to try if he 
was mortal. But to proceed ; we have abundance 
of reaſon to believe that the Germans, notwith- 
R ſtanding all that has been ſaid, were not the firſt 
d. Who underſtood the force of nitre and ſulphur 
ed long mix'd together; tho* I am ready to allow that 
led they were the firſt who applied them to the uſe 
m. We now put them to. It is evident that our coun- 
Ae Red Bacon, a Franciſcan friar, and 
fellow of Merton- college in Oxford, was acquain- 
ted with the experiment three or fourſcore years 
before SCHWARTZ, the German happen'd upon 
it: For in one of his letters inſcribed ad Pari- 
ſienſem, he obſerves, That out of ſalt-petre, ſul- 
phur, and coal-duſt, he could make fire which 


Guns in 
ve atel · 


the ſame matter he could cauſe thunder and light- 
ring in = air, more terrible than that produced 
OL, II. | | | 
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thould burn at what diſtance he pleaſed: that with 
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naturally. That a city or an army might be de- CHAP. 
ſtroyed by this fire, and that it burſt forth with III. 
an incredible noiſe. The Chineſe alſo had the Cnyned 
uſe of gun-powder long before we knew it in Eu- 

rope, tho they did not apply it to thoſe deſtructive 

ends: and indeed it is not eaſy to believe that the 

world ſhould for three or four thouſand years re- 

main perfectly ignorant of the force of nitre and 
ſulphur mixed together; tho' it did not come to 

be much talked of, till we ſaw the dreadful ef- 

fects of them when applied to guns and bombs, 

and the blowing up men and towns. And I can-. 

not avoid here relating an obſervation of a phyſi- 

cian for improving theſe murdering arts, namely, 

that poiſons might be ſo compounded and fired 

from guns and mortars, that they ſhould carry 
certain death to all that came within the ſmell 

of them, and eſpecially on ſhipboard,” where the 
mariners could not get out of their reach, Some 

have thought, that the reaſon Friar Bacon did 

not communicate his knowledge of the force 

of gun-powder more generally, was the ill conſe- 


2 that he apprehended from it; but others 


ay, he was afraid of confirming the people in the 
notion they had of his being a conjurer, from 
ſome experiments he had made, which at that 


time were thought above the power of nature. 


As to the art of printing, which the Germans Printing. 

challenge the invention of, I ſhall defer ſpeaking 
of it till I come to Holland ; the Dutch ſeeming 
to have a better pretence to the invention than the 
Germans; and it is very certain that the Chineſe 
had it long before either : but thus much muſt be 
allowed the Europeans, that they have brought 
this art to much greater perfection than the Chi- 
neſe, who know nothing of diſtributing the letters, 
and compoling ſeveral ſheets with the ſame types, 
to this day; but have as many forms, or rather 
boards, as ſheets; ſo that the materials uſed in 
printing a ſmall book, would fill an ordinary room. 
And from hence *tis natural to believe, that the 
Europeans neither learnt the art of the Chineſe, 
nor the Chineſe of them, their manner of print- 
ing being ſo very different. 

Whether clock-work was an invention of the cloek- 
Germans is much difputed ; but 'tis certain they work. 
brought that art to very great perfection; and a- 
mong other inſtances of it, *tis related that the 
Emperor CHARLES V. had a watch in the jewel 
of his ring, and King James I. of England ano- 
ther of the ſame kind, both made in Germany, 
The Germans alſo are excellent engravers and 
painters, and underſtand engineering perfectly well: 
but I muſt confeſs I. have ſcarce faith to believe 
what is related of REGIOMONT ANUS, namely; 
that he made a wooden eagle, which flew a quar- 
ter of a, mile out of town to meet the Emperor 
MAx1iMiLIAN when he came to Nor rg. 
and returned back 1 him thither; and * 

| e 
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CHAP. the ſame artiſt made an iron fly, which he threw 
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off his hand, and after it had flown round the 
room return'd to him again. But however that 
were, our Engliſh mechanicks ſeem to be in the 
greateſt reputation for clocks and watches, fince 
the days of Touriox; their work being ſeen 
in the palaces of the greateſt Princes in the known 
world, 


CHA; IV. 


Contains an ahſtradt of the antient and modern hi- 


flory of Germany, with the ſucceſſion of its Em- 


perors, 

A MONG the many nations whoſe origin hath 
been enquir'd into in the progreſs of this 
work, if there had been one of which it could with 
any certainty be ſaid, by what people, or in what 
century it was firſt planted, I ſhould not deſpair 
of diſcovering the original inhabitants of this. In- 
deed CLUVERITIUsS and Dr. HEYLIN, and after 
them an hundred more, pretend to ſhew pre- 
eiſely from which of the grand-fons of No An, 
and at what time every n of any conſequence 
in Europe was firſt peopled: but what flender evi- 
dence do they rely upon? or rather, have they 

roduced any but a pretended ſimilitude of names ? 
— GomER the grandſon of NoA, fay they, 
deſcended the Cimbrians or Cimmerians, who 
peopled Germany; for there cannot be a more eaſy 
change than that of Gomerians into Cimmerians, 
and this is to paſs for proof. Had they faid no 
more than that all nations were peopled by the po- 
ſterity of Noan, as we learn from ſcripture; 
they would have had the concurrenee of every 
man who is not an infidel ; but to pretend to point 
out particularly which of them inhabited this 
country, and which of them that, and the preciſe 
time of their peregrinations, when there are no 
hiſtories written within two thouſand years of the 
times they pretended to be ſo well acquainted with, 
ſeems to me an unpardonable preſumption ; and 
may incline their readers to believe they have no 
better authority for many faQts they recite of a later 
date. 

It is from the Romans we firſt learn any thing of 
this people which can be depended on. The Germans 
had paſs'd the banks of the Rhine it ſeems, and fallen 
upon the Gauls, who were then under the protec- 
tion of the Romans: whereupon JuULius CxsaR 
attack'd a body of them commanded by AR10v1- 
sr us one of their kings, and drove them back 
over theRhine again; after which he built a bridge 
over that river, and obtain'd ſome further vic- 
tories over them: but DRusvus, the adopted fon 


of AUGUusTvus, had the greateſt ſucceſs in Ger- 


many of any of the Roman generals, from-whence 
he obtain'd the title of GeR MANIiCUs; for he 
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ſubdued the whole country as far as the ocean, and C H ap 


reduc'd it into the form of a Roman province, 
QuinTILius VARUus, who ſucceeded Dr sus, 
loſt all that his predeceſſor had gain'd, and with it 
three entire Roman legions, which ſeems to have 
been more ſenſibly reſented by AuGusTUus than 
any misfortune in his reign: inſomuch, that tis 
related, he would often-cry out as in a fit of diſtrac- 
tion, VARus, reſtore me my legions. After 


which defeat this prince thought fit to make the 


Rhine and the Danube. the boundaries of his em- 
pire on that ſide ; and to defend it againſt the in- 
curſions of the Germans for the future, he quar- 
ter'd eight legions upon the banks of the Rhine, 
and four upon the Danube, 

During this war the Romans had an-opportuni 
of informing themſelves of the manners and cuſtoms 
of the Germans: and they obſerve in the firſt 
place, that they were divided into many nations 
and principalities, all of them ſpeaking the ſame 
language. That ſome of theſe nations were go- 
vern'd by Kings with limited powers, and others 
were abſolute in their dominions ;, ſome of their 
princes were eleCtive, and others hereditary ;.and 
ſome ariſtocratical and democratical 'governments 


were alſo found amongſt them. And that many 


of theſe ſkates and kingdoms frequently united un- 
der one head, or general, both in the 

and defenſive wars. The. patriarchal form of go- 
vernment ſeems firſt' to have obtain'd here, as 
in other countries we have pafs'd through; for 
we are told, that ſeveral families being frequently 
united by marriages or compacts, for their com- 


him the name of Hertzog or Duke, and ſubmit- 
ted their controverſies to his determination: and 
that ſometimes the ambitious head of a powerful 
family ſubdued his weaker neighbours, and aſ- 
ſumed the ſame abſolute dominion over them as 
he claim'd over his own tribe. Thus various 
conſtitutions were ſtruck out, according to the 
circumſtances the ſeveral people happen'd to be 
under. And I believe all the world will agree 
with me at this day, that neither monarchy, or 
ariſtocracy, a limited or abſolute power in the 
ſtate or ſovereign, are any of them jure divino; 
but whatever Kind of government is once eſtabliſnh'd 
in any country ought to be ſubmitted to. Thus 
much however I can't help obſerving, that what- 


ever were the forms of government the antient Ger- * 
mans liv'd under, moſt of the princes of Germany as 


at preſent are abſolute in their reſpective dominions, 
as the Emperor himſelf is in his hereditary coun- 
tries: nay, there is ſcarce that ftate or monarchy 
in being at this day, but the ſovereigns of them 


are abſolute. The common people ſubject to the- 


Venetians, the States of the United Provinces, or 
any other r 
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HAP. a monarchy, and their governors are as arbi trary ſkins of wolves or bears. That they dipp'd their CH AP, 


and uncontroulable. The only differenc e, as has 
long been obſerv'd, is, that under a monarchy we 
have uſually one tyrant, and under a ſtate ſome hun- 
dreds; var yet I don't know how it comes to paſs, 
but the ſubjects of a monarchy are uſually look*d 
upon to be in a ſtate of ſlavery, while thoſe who 
live in a common-wealth are ſuppos'd to be in 
rfect freedom, But to return to Germany: We 
| ds a ſet of hiſtorians who are very poſitive that 
the antient German Kings were elected and de- 
pos'd by their people whenever they ſaw fit: that 
this was an unalienable right in the multitude, 
which they could never part with ; and as we are 
ſuppos'd to be of German extraction, this ought 
to be part of the Engliſh conſtitution, But they 
may remember too, that theſe ſame Germans, 
or Saxons, uſed to determine their controverſies b 
combat, or going to logꝑerheads: and that their 
criminals were try'd by fire and water ordeal, 
thrown intoa river, or oblig'd to walk over nine 
or ten burning plough-ſhares blind-fold, to vin- 
dicate their innocence; and a hundred other ex- 
travagancies of the like nature, which are parts 
of that admir'd conſtitution, that few of the pre- 
ſent generation will be fond of returning to. But 
further, what ſhould we get by making the popu- 
lace judges of their Prince's actions, ſo little as the 
underſtand of the ſtate of the world, and the — 
of their own nation? Would they not commit 
ten thouſand Errors in politicks? would they not 
be liable to be ſpirited up by every deſigning knave, 
to the deſtruction of the Prince and the community 
and perhaps oftener uſe their electing and depoſing 
powers to their own hurt than benefit ? Some 
men are ſo fond of a democracy, that they -will 
not give themſelves leave to reflect that they are at 
preſent under a much happier conſtitution t han 
ever the ancient Germans experienc'd. The art 
of government, as well as other arts, is capable of 
improvement; and why we ſhould be always ap- 
pealing to the firſt rude draughts, and OIL 
to the mob that we ought to imitate only the firſt eſ- 
ſays of this nature, that were made when there were 
no laws to aſcertain the Prince's prerogative, or the 
people's rights, in which our great happineſs conſiſts, 
ſhews a more than ordinary perverſeneſs, or a very 
great degree of ignorance in the hiſtory of the antients. 
I proceed now to take notice of ſome other cu- 


collected by CLuvEeRIvs from CSAR, TA- 
CITUS, and other Roman hiſtorians. The com- 
mon people, they tell us, generally went naked 
till they grew old, when they hung the ſkin of 
ſome wild beaſt about their ſhoulders, faſtening it 
with a thong ; and men of the beſt quality only 
wore a little woollen mantle, or a coat without 
ſleeves, Their uſual bed was the ground, or a 
little ſtraw ; and people of diſtinction lay upon the 


new-born infants in cold water; and ſome ſay, 


or ſinking their legitimacy might be determin'd. 
Their food was bread, fleſh, butter and fruits, as 
now. Their drink, water, milk and beer, not 
knowing the uſe of wine, They had ſeldom more 
than one knife in a family, for they pull'd their 
meat to pieces with their fingers, as they do ſtill 
in the Eaſt ; but then *tis uſually ſo over-done that 
it is ready to drop in pieces. They were uſually 
very merry at their entertainments, ſitting in a 
ſemicircle, the maſter of the family in the middle, 
and the reſt on the right and left of him, accor- 
ding to their, quality; but no women were admit- 
ted to their feaſts, or a ſon under twenty years of 

age. They had the liberty of marrying or coha- 
biting with as many women as they pleaſed ; but 
the common people uſually e themſelves 
with one a piece, on account of the charge that 
attended the keeping more, as is ſyppcs'd, The el- 
deſt ſon, or next heir of the family, always inhe- 
rited the entire principality, or eſtate of his ance- 
ſtor; and the younger children had certain villages, 
or lordſhips aſſign'd them for their maintenance, 
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IV. 
threw them into rivers, that by their ſwimming 


Few Pagan nations, tis faid, liv'd up to the The reli- 
rules of morality ſo well as the Germans did. Sion of the 


antient Ger- 


They expreſs'd a more than ordinary regard for mans. 


divine worſhip ; chuſing their prieſts out of their 
nobility, who were not altogether ignorant of 
moral philoſophy and phyſicks, and were uſually 
call'd to their councils of ſtate, Women were 
alſo admitted to the prieſtly office ; and both the 
one and the other had the profoundeſt reſpect 
paid them by the laity. The deQrine of tranſmi- 
gration prevail'd amongſt them, they believed 
that departed ſouls animated other creatures when 
they had left theſe bodies, and were happy or miſe- 
rable, according as they behav'd in this life. The 
ſun they worſhipped with that devotion, that Cx u- 
VERIUS is of opinion, they look'd upon this pla- 
net as the only true God, dedicating the firſt 
day of the week to it. They alſo worſhipp'd the 
God Wop EN, or GoDAN, after whom Wed- 
neſday, or the fourth day of the week is call'd. 
This word Gop AN afterwards came to be con- 
tracted into God, and from the Germans we have 
it. They worſhipped alſo the God Tarants, 
the ſame with the Daniſh Tor, the Thunderer, 
from whom our Thurſday hath its name, The 
Goddeſs Fr EIA, or VENUs, was alſo worſhipped by 
the Germans, from whom Friday was fo call'd. 
The God Tries, or TIEs, another of theirdeities 
anſwerable to M as, gave name to Tueſday. CL u- 
vERIVUsS alſo would have us believe, that they 
worſhipped the Trinity : that they were acquain- 
ted with the hiſtory of the creation, the fall 
of angels, &c. but I don't fee any foundation 
he hath for this. TRE perform'd their Wa 
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CHAP, exerciſes, and ſacrificed in groves, the one being 


IV. 


uſually made choice of for an altar: and inſtead 


wy of a temple, they erected an arbour made of oak 
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and beechen boughs. They look'd upon it, ſays 
CLUVER1US, as impious to draw any picture, or 
repreſentation of their gods; and yet we find the 
image of an armed man ſet on the top of a vaſt 
pillar, worſhipped by the Saxons till the time of 
CHARLES the Great, who deſtroy'd it ; the me- 
mory of which occurrence is ſtill kept up among 
the Germans in their tragedies ; and ſome pieces 
of that mighty pillar are ſtill preſerved in the 
cathedral church of Harberſtat. 

The prieſts, as well as the ſacrifice, were al- 
ways crown'd with wreaths of oak, or of ſome 
other ſacred tree. They ſacrificed not only beaſts, 
but men, if we may believe the Roman writers 
but when they ofter'd human facrifices, they were 
taken from among their ſlaves, or malefactors; 
though upon extraordinary occaſions, it is ſaid, 
they would offer their own children, The prieſts 
uſually ſhot the ſacrifice to death with arrows, if 
it was a beaſt, but the men were ſometimes cru- 
cified. They inſpected the entrails of the animal, 
and from thence prognoſticated good or ill ſucceſs 
in their wars and other undertakings; and when 
the rites were ended, the ſacrifices, whether they 
conſiſted of men or animals, were eaten, and they 
were merry, as uſual at feſtivals ; the prieſts en- 
tertaining them with muſick and dancing. But I 
muſt confeſs, that part of the account which men- 
tions the eating of human fleſh, makes me give 
the leſs credit to the reſt, becauſe I have yet ne- 
ver met with that people on the face of the earth 
which do allow themſelves in eating their own 
ſpecies, and it is generally what even other ani- 
mals abhor. 

Their belief that their fouls ſhould animate o- 
ther bodies after death, *tis ſaid, made them fear- 
leſs of danger; and if a man happen'd to be under 
unfortunate circumſtances, he made no ſcruple of 
difpatching himſelf to the other world. They 
burnt their dead bodies, and having gather'd up 
the bones and aſhes of the funeral pile, they buried 
them together. The wives, flaves, dogs, horſes 
and armour of the deceas'd, *tis ſaid, were allo 
thrown into the fire, in order to ſerve their lord 
in the other world. And at the funerals of the 
great, were tiltings and tournaments, and ſongs 
ſung in memory of their heroick actions 
I Have already ſhewn that the Germans de- 
ſended their frontiers ſo well againſt the Romans, 
that they were contented to make the Rhine and 


the Danube the boundaries of their empire; and 


accorilingly built fortreſſes, and planted garriſons 
on the banks of both thoſe rivers to prevent the 
incuriions of the barbarous nations, as they call'd 
them : but notwithſtanding theſe precautions, with- 
in leſs than an hundred years after CoNsT AN- 
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mans, and other German nations, broke through 


thoſe boundaries, paſs'd the Rhine, and diſpoſ- way 


ſeſs'd the Romans of all Gaul, Rhætia and No- 
ricum, which they ſhar'd amongſt them; but the 
Franks prevailing over the reit, at length eſta- 
bliſh'd their empire over all modern Germany, 
France, and Italy, under the conduct of CHARLES 
the Great. i | 


Germany was never under the dominion of Clurle: ty 
till Sat, 1 


. . . Em f 
the reign of this Prince, who: was the ſon of PE- — 


He was born the 28th of &c. anno 


one ſovereign, as Dr. Nic Holso obſerves, 


PIN, King of France. 


IV. 


January, 747, and upon the death of his father 80. 


E PIN, which happen'd in the year 
ſhared his dominions with his brother. After his 
brother's death, he aſſum'd the government of 
the whole, notwithſtanding his brother left a ſon 
behind him, with whom his mother fled to De s1- 


DERIUS, King of Lombardy, for protection. Hi- 


ther CHARLES purſu'd her, and having defeated 


King Des1DER1Us, made.himſelf maſter of great 


part of Italy, and particularly of Rome. The 
Pope and clergy of that city having been forc'd 
to ſubmit to the Kings of Lombardy, and loſt 


much of the power they had formerly uſurp'd, . 


look'd upon King CHARLEs as their deliverer, 
and ſwore allegiance to him on St. PETE R's tomb: 
he was alſo, by the decree of Pope ApRIAN, de; 


clar'd Patrician of Rome, which was then a title 


only inferior to that of Emperor, and gave him 
authority to confirm the election of the Popes, 
and grant the Italian biſhops the inveſtiture of 
their ſees. King CHARLES, to ſhew his gratitude 


to the Pope, and to confirm him in his intereſts, . 
gave him a power of conſtituting Exarchs, or 


lieutenants over the provinces of Ancona, Bo- 
lognia, Mantua, Modena, Parma, Ferrara, &c. 
and conferr'd on him almoſt regal powers. 
Prince afterwards conquer'd part of Spain, and re- 
duced the Saxons in Germany to his obedience, 
planting the Chriſtian religion wherever he carried 
his arms, and. founding ſchools and univerſities 
throughout his whole empire. Pope ADRIAN dy- 
ing in the year 795, Leo the third whas choſen 
to ſucceed him, and his election confirm'd- 

CHARLES the Great, as Patrician of Rome; but 
an inſurrection being incited againſt this Pope by 
the nephews of Pope ApDR1Aan,.who treated him 
barbarouſly, oblig'd him to fly into Germany to 
CHARLES the Great for protection, who there- 
upon march'd again into Italy, and having con- 
demn'd the offenders to death, their ſentence was 
chang'd into that of baniſhment; at the interceſ- 
ſion of the Pope. It was at this time, viz. on 
Chriſtmas-day, in the year of our Lord 800, that 
the Pope with the ſenate and people of Rome, a- 
greed to confer the title of Roman Emperor on 
CHARLES the Great, and accordingly placed the 
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imperial crown upon his head the moment he was 
at his devotions in St. PET ER's church, and the 
people with loud acclamations ſaluted him Empe- 
ror of the Romans. The Pope alſo anointed him 
with the holy oils, acknowledging him to be his 
ſovereign, and the Emperor's ſtatue was after- 
wards ſet up in the publick places of Rome; but 
the Emperor choſe to reſide in Germany, leaving 
Italy in a great meaſure under the influence of 
the Pope, who knew how to make an advantage 
of his abſence, as his predeceſſors had done on the 
removing the imperial ſeat from Rome to Con- 
ſtantinople. CHARLES the Great having en- 
joy'd the title of Emperor fourteen. years, died in 
the year 814, and was buried at Aix la Chapelle, 
where he had founded a church, defigning to have 
made that city the capital of his Empire, and the 
reſidence of his ſucceſſors. He was about feventy 
two years of age when he died, the epitaph on 
his tomb being no more than this, Magni Carol: 
Regis Chriſtianiſſums Romanorum Imperatoris cor- 
pus hoc ſepulchro conditum jacet. 


Nun 814. LU DO WIC Ek, or Lewis; King of Acquitain, for 


his piety ſurnam'd the Godly, ſucceeded his fa- 
ther CHARLES the Great, being crown'd Empe- 
ror by Pope STEPHEN IV. at Rheims in France. 
This Prince order'd the bible to be tranſlated into 
the Saxon tongue, and diſperſed among the com- 
mon people. He had three ſons, viz. Lor HA- 
ius, Lu powick and PEPIN, by his firſt wife, 
who all rebelled againſt their father, and ſhut 
him up in a monaſtery; but being reſcued by his 
ſubjects from his confinement, he aſſembled an ar- 
my, and was marching againſt his fon Lo HA- 
rius, when he died. He left alſo a fon named 
CHARLES, by a ſecond venter. 

LoTHARIUs, - the eldeſt fon of Lewis, ſuc- 
ceeded his father, anno 840, in the whole Em- 
pire, and having reigned fifteen. years, retir'd into 
a monaſtery at Treves, where he lived ſome time. 
It was in this reign that Joan VIII. filled the 
papal chair, generally reported to be a woman, 
and call'd Pope Joan. 

Lou Dpowick, or LEWIS II. ſucceeded Lor HA- 
RIUS his father, upon his reſignation of the Em- 
pire, and retiring to a convent, anno 855, He 
conquer'd 'Sclavonia, and planted Chriſtianity in 
that country, It-was in this reign the court of 
Rome aſſumed the power of electing their Pope, 
without the concurrence of their ſovereign : and 
ADRIAN II. was the firſt who was choſen without 
the Emperor's leave. $0 

CHARLES the Bald, fon: of LEWIS I. ſuc- 
ceeded his nephew anno 875. He is ſaid to be a 
weak Prince, being perfuaded by Pope Joh IX. 
to folemnize his coronation at Rome, and there 
receive the imperial ſcepter at his hands. | 

LupDowick, or Lewis III. fucceeded hisfather 
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CHARLES, anno 878; and having reign'd about 

a year, died, leaving his throne to his brother 
CHARLEs the Groſs, ſo named from his cor- 

pulency, who by the death of his two brothers be- 
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1 
Charles III. 


came poſſeſs d of all Germany, France, and Italy. N 


He was the firſt who added the year of our Lord 
to the year of his reign, in his grants and acts 
of ſtate. He made a diſadvantageous peace with 
the Normans, whereby he left them in poſſeſſion 
of that part of France which is now call'd Nor- 
mandy; and having done ſome other mean unpo- 
pular things, was depoſed by his nobility, and died 
miſerably in a poor village in Swabia. 
ARNOLPH, natural fon of the King of Bava- 
ria, and Duke of Carinthia, was advanced to the 
throne by the ſame faction which depoſed his pre- 
deceſſor, anno 888. He defeated Guido and 
BERENGARIUS, who oppoſed him in Italy, and 
took Rome by ſtorm; but is ſaid to have been 
ſoon after poiſon'd there by Gu1Do's wife. 
Lupowick, or Lewis IV. the fon of AR- 
NOLPH, was advanced to the imperial throne, 
on the death of his father, He was in perpetual 
war with the Hungarians, in which he had very 
ill ſucceſs, and great numbers of the German no- 


Arnol 
888. pl 


Lewis IV 9 | 
900. 


bility loſt their lives. The Pope alſo ſet up another 


Lupowick againſt him in Italy, which created 
him a great deal of diſturbance. ea 


The imperial crown, after the death of Lew- 


1s IV, was offer'd to OTTo, Duke of Saxony, 


by the German nobility, who being grown old, 
recommended to them ConRaDt, Duke of 
Franconia, who was thereupon declared Emperor : 
but the very men who advanced him, not appro- 
ving his conduct, attempted to dethrone him. 
ConRADE however ſecured his poſſeſſion, and 
on his death appointed Henry the fon of OT 
To, Duke of Saxony, to ſucceed him. : 
HENRY, ſurnam'd AucePs, from the plea- 
ſure he took in hawking, ſucceeded to the em- 
pire by virtue of his predeceſſor ConrRaDE's will, 
anno 919. The Pope it ſeems offer'd to conſe- 
crate and anoint him Emperor; but he anſwer'd, 


Conrade 
912. 


Henry 919. 


that he did not think he ſtood in need of his con- 


firmation, He was a brave Prince, defended the 
empire againſt the Hungarians and other foreign 


enemies, and compoſed the factions among, his 
own people at home, He firſt fortified the great 


towns of Germany, and order'd every ninth pea- 


ſant to remove into the cities, and that a third- 


part of the corn and hay about every city ſhould- 


aſſigned for the maintenance of the inhabitants. 


He alſo firſt inſtituted tilts and turnaments: and 


after a proſperous reign of ſeven years and a half, 
died of an apoplexy in Italy, much regretted by 
his German ſubjects. | | 


Or ko, the ſon of Henry, ſucceeded his fa- Othe 938 


ther,” anno 936, being from his piety and happy 


| conduct 
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King of Denmark, to acknowledge his dependance 


iE on che empire, and to introduce Chriſtianity into 


The Empe- his dominions, 


ror aſſerts 


his power of 


appointing 
the Pope. 


Otho II. 
973. 

Otho III. 
934. 
Emperors 
fir ſt elected. 


Henry II. 
1020s 


He alſo ſubdued BoLesLAvus, 
King of Bohemia, and planted Chriſtianity in 
that country. On the other hand, he depoſed 
Pope Joan XII. and placed LRO VIII. in his 
room, decreeing, that for the future the Pope 
ſhould be appointed only by the Emperor. In this 
reign the ceremony of chriſtening the bells of 
churches was firit introduced. 

Orno II. ſucceeded his father, and after a 
proſperous reign left the empire to his ſon, 

OTHo III. an infant of ten years of age. He 
prov'd a very wiſe Prince, and was the firſt accord- 


ing to ſome, who inſtituted the cuſtom of chooſing 


an Emperor by amajority of voices of ſeven electors. 
After a reign of eighteen years, he was poiſon'd 
in Italy with a pair .of gloves by his concubine, 
on account of his refuſing to marry her, as he 
had promiſed. _ 

HEN RV, Duke of Bavaria, was choſen Empe- 
tor by the Elcftors, anno 1002, being crown'd by 
the arch-biſhop of Mentz. He was ſucceſsful in 
his wars againſt the Saracens in Italy, whom he 
drove out of Apulia and Calabria, and vanquiſh'd 


the Wendiſh forces, who had over: run great part 


of Germany. His piety procured him the title of 
the Holy, and his ſelf-denial was ſo great, that 


upon his death-bed, after he had been married 
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Henry III. 
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Henry IV. 
1056. 


above twenty years, he return'd his Empreſs Cu- 
NIGUNDA to .h r relations, aſſuring them ſhe 
was a pure virgin, having by mutual conſent on 
the day of their marriage, agreed they -wou'd ne- 
ver come together. But hiſtory relates that he 
was once fo jealous of this lady, that he made 
her walk bare-foot over a red-hot grate to ma- 
nifeſt her innocence ; and if we may credit the 
writers of thoſe times, ſhe never flinch'd at it, 
or expreſs'd the leaſt ſenſe of pain. 

ConRADE, a Prince deſcended from CH ART Es 
the Great, ſucceeded to the empire anno 1024, 
being crown'd at Aix Ja Chapelle, by the arch- 
biſhop of Cologne. He was generally beloved b 
his ſuhjects, and amongſt his laws he pon Sy 
that no Prince ſhould make war on any province 
of the empire on pain of death, 

HEenRy, the fon of ConRaDE, ſurnamed the 
Black, ſucceeded his father. He was ſucceſsful 
in his wars againſt the Bohemians and Hungari- 
ans ; and in the year 1046, was called into Italy, 
to ſettle the peace of that country, which was 


diſturb'd by three Popes, ſet up by contrary fac- 


tions, He did not approve any of them, it ſeems, 
but ſet up a fourth, viz. CLEMENT II. and re- 
vived the decree, That the Pope ſhould be ap- 
pointed by the Emperor. 


HENRY IV. an infant of fix years of age, ſuc- 


ceeded his father, Pope HiLDIBRAND, called 


GreGory VII. refuſed to acknowled 
__ for his ſovereign, and ſet up RopoLen, 


uke of Swabia, againſt him, who was content 


to accept the Imperial crown at the hands of the 
Pope: and though RopolrH was defeated and 
kill'd in battle, the Pope ſo managed matters, that 
he procured Henry to be depoſed by his ſub- 
jects, who elected his fon in his ſtead, after he 
had reign'd fifty years, and fought ſixty-two ge- 
neral battels, And he was reduced to ſuch ſtraits 
before he died, that he begg'd a prebendary in 
the church of Spire, which he had founded him- 
ſelf, and was denied it by the biſho 


HEN RV V. the fon of Henry iv. ſucceeded Henry v. 
his father in the empire, anno 1106; but was 1106. 


obliged to acknowledge the Pope's ſupremacy, and 
renounce all pretenſions to the inveſtiture of bi- 
ſhopricks, which his anceſtors claim'd. It is re- 
ported that at his coronation his ſword was melted 
by lightning, and the ſcabbard remain'd untouch'd 
by the fire. This Prince dying without iſſue, 


Lor HhARfus, Duke of Saxony, was elected Lothafa 
Emperor, and received his crown from the Pope. 25: 


He revived the practice of the civil law in the 
empire. 


ConRADE, Duke of Swabia, ſon of the late on 
Emperor's ſiſter, fucceeded his uncle, but was 1138. 


oppoſed for ſome time by HENRY, Duke of Ba- 
varia. In this reign a body of. the canon laws was 


compiled, and taught in the German univer- 
ſities. 


FREDERICK, Duke of Swabia, was elected Frederick 
Emperor upon the death of Conk ape, being ſur- 1132. 


named BARBAROSSA, from his red beard. He 
was crown'd by Pope ADRIAN, but during the 
papacy of Pope ALEXANDER III. he was excom- 
municated for oppoſing ſome encrozchments of that 
ſee, and ſo humbled, that he was content to 


throw himſelf at the Pope's feet, and ſuffer him 


to tread on his neck, In the year 1187, this 
Emperor, Rio HARD I. of England, and Pa1- 
LIP IL of France, all went in perſon on an ex- 
dition to the Holy Land, where this unhappy 
mperor was drowned in a river, as he was bath- 
ing himſelf, and was buried at Tyre. | 


HewnRy, the fon of FREDERICEK BaRBA- Henry N 
He died alſo in a 19% 


ROSSA, ſucceeded his father. 


voyage to the Holy Land, which the Pope had 
prevail'd upon him to undertake. 


PHILI1P, the brother of HEN R, ſucceeded Phil 119 


him; but refuſing to acknowledge the Pope's ſu- 
2 he was excommunicated, and Or ko, 


uke of Brunſwick, ſet up againſt him by the 


Pope and the Electors. The whole empire was 
engaged on the one ſide or the other by theſe com · 
petitors in a bloody war, till PH1L1e was treache- 
rouſly aſſaſſinated in his bed. 


Or no, the ſurviving competitor by the death ole 116 


of PuiIIr became polleſs'd of the whole Em- 


pire, 


this Em- C Hap 


p pire, anno 1208; but he had not reign'd four 
* * 3 before he was depoſed by the Pope and the 
Flectors: and FREDERICK King of Sicily ad- 
va nced to the imperial dignity by the ſame powers. 
Or no being univerſally deſerted, died at BRUNs- 
WICK in the year 1218, 

FREDERICK II. much admir'd by hiſtorians 
for his learning and wiſdom, and reſolution, was 
five times excommunicated by three Popes; but 
prevail'd againſt Pope GREGORY IX. fo far as 
to depoſe him from the papal chair. Theſe con- 
tinual conteſts between him and the Popes gave 
obs and riſe to thoſe two famous factions of GUELPHs and 
ellis» GIBELLINES; the former adhering to the Papal 
See, and the latter to the Emperors. 

FREDERICK 1 * reign'd eight and thirty 
years, died, or, as is inſinuated by ſome, was poi- 
ſon'd in Italy; after which the Empire remain'd 
in great confuſion for 2 years and upwards, 
there being no leſs than ſix competitors for the 
Imperial dignity, viz. (I.) Henry Landgrave of 
Heſſe, who was killed at the ſiege of Ulm. (2.) 
ConRAaDE IV. FrEDERICK's ſecond fon, ha- 
ving been elected King of the Romans in the year 
1524, who was poiſon'd. by his phyſicians, after 
he had ſtiled himſelf Emperor about three years. 
(Z) MANFRED. (4.) WILLIAM Earl. of Hol- 
land, declared King of the Romans by the Pope 
in oppoſition to FREDERICK I. and was after- 
wards aſſaſſinated by the Friſians. (5.) ALPHoN=- 
zus King of Caſtile. And (G.] RICHARD Earl 
of Cornwal, brother to HENRY III. of England, 
who by his money is ſuppoſed to have gain'd the 
voices of ſome of the Electors; but he was at 
length deſerted by thoſe who ſet him up; and af- 
ter ſix years conteſt was obliged to return to 
England. | 
RopoLPH Earl. of Hapſburg, was at length 
advanced to the Imperial dignity, anno 1273, by 
the unanimous conſent of all the Electors, and 
confirm'd by the Pope. This Prince firſt raiſed 
the Auſtrian family, by creating his ſon ALBERT 
Archduke of Auſtria, who. was afterwards Em- 
peror, 


ADoLPpHm Earl of Naſſau, was declared Em- 


—_ nr 
zum. 


but ſerving with his troops as mercenaries in the 
army of EDwARD I. of England againſt France, he 
ſo diſguſted the EleQors of the empire, that they 
made choice of ALBERT. the ſon of RopoLPH 
for their ſovereign, who defeated ADOLPH in a 


ALBERT the ſon of RoDoOLPH, was crown'd 
Emperor anno 1298, and confirm'd by the Pope : 
he made his ſon RodoLPH King of Bohemia, and 
attempted to reduce Hungary in vain; he was 
murder'd by his nephew and three other aſſaſſins. 


1298, 


tho 120% VII, 
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peror on the, death. of RopDoLPH, anno 1292; 


pitch'd battle, and killed him with. his own hand... 


HENRY Earl of Luxemburg, was elected Em- 
peror on the death of ALBERT, anno 1308. He 
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is celebrated for his wiſdom and valour, as well as CHAP* 
for his temper and extraordinary devotion. Nei- IV. 
ther proſperity nor adverſity could move him, it WWW 
is faid ; and he is reported to be fo devout, that he 

would ſpend whole nights in prayer before a cru- 

cifix, and receive the ſacrament every day; but 

was poiſon'd at length by a Franciſcan monk with 

the conſecrated elements: which the Emperor foorr 

rceiving, order'd the friar to get out of the 
eſt he ſhould be apprehended ; which the villain: 
neglecting, was afterwards flea'd alive. After this 
Prince's murder there happen'd a terrible famine 
in Germany, which ſome pious people look'd upon 
as a judgment on that country: and relate ſuch 
incredible things of parents eating their children, 
and children their parents, as would ſhock a very 
forward believer. | 

 Lupowick Duke of Bavaria, after an inter- Ludowick 

regnum of ſome years, was choſen Emperor by a 1318. 
majority of the Electors; but FREDERICK Duke 

of Auſtria, ſon of the late Emperor ALBERT, 

was ſet up by a contrary faction: FREDERICK's 
forces being defeated, Lupowick remain'd ſole- 
Emperor. He conſtantly oppoſed the Papal en- 
croachments, . depoſed Pope JohN XXII. and 
placed 'NtemoLas V. in his room; deſpiſing the 
papal ex communications, which were from time 

to time thundred out againſt him. | 

CHARLES IV. fon of JohN King of Bohe- Charles Iv. 
mia, was elected Emperor on the death of Lupo- 346. 
WICK, anno 1346. He procured a majority of 
voices, it is ſaid, by his money: and there being: 
three Princes who pretended to the Imperial 
dignity during his- reign, he bought off their ad- 
herents, and prevented their appearing in arms 
againſt him. He was a learned prudent Prince; 
and the contriver of the Aurea Bulla, which con- 
tains a regiſter of the rites and ceremonies to be 
obſerved at the election of an Emperor. 

WENCESLAUS the fourth ſon of CHAR Les, Wenceſlaus' 
at the deſire of his father ſucceeded to the Em- 2378. 
pire; but being a diſſolute cruel Prince, was de- 
poſed after he had reign'd two and twenty years. 

FREDERICK Duke of Brunſwick, being elect- Frederick. 
ed in the room of Wenceſlaus, was aſſaſſinated by 
HENRY Count Waldeck as he came from the 
place of election. [OE | 

RuyerrT, Elector Palatine of the Rhine, was Ropert 
immediately after elected Emperor anno 1400, 1%. 

He was eſteem'd a brave Prince, and having 
reign'd about ten. years, died in peace, and was 
buried at Spire. Iz) 

Jopocus BAR BAT us, Marquiſs of Moravia, od 
and nephew to the Emperor CHARLES IV. ſuc- 1470. 
ceeded RUPERT, and reign'd nine months-: af- 
ter whom | | 

S1G1SMOND King of 1 and Bohemia, Sisiſmons- 
and brother to the Emperor WENCEsSLAUs, was 


unanimouſly choſen ror by the — 


\ 
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CH AP. and is repreſented by the catholick hiſtorians, as a 
IV. brave Prince, of uncommon piety and learning ; 
but it was he that ſuffer'd Joux Huss, and IE 
ROM of Prague, to be condemn'd as hereticks 
by the council of Conſtance, and afterwards burnt, 
notwithſtanding he had granted them a paſſport, 
and was engaged in honour and conſcience fot 
their ſafe return to their country; which fo exaſ- 
perated the Huſſites of Bohemia, that they. raiſed 
a formidable army; and under the conduct of 
their General Ziſca, defeated his forces in four- 
teen general battles, and maintain'd the war a- 
gainſt him with advantage till his death, 


Frederick FrEDERICK IV. Duke of Auſtria, and ſon- 


IV. 1440. 
mouſly choſen Emperor upon the death of his father, 
and was crown'd at Rome by Pope Nicnobas V. 
He made it his buſineſs to procure peace in his 
dominions ; and by his marriage with LEONOR A 
the daughter of ALPHoNsUs King of Portugal, 

the houſes of Spain and Auſtria came to be united. 

He reign'd fifty-three years, being longer than any 

of his predeceſſors ſat on the imperial throne, 

MAXIMILIAN ſucceeded his father FREDE- 

RICK, anno 1493, having been elected King of 

the Romans in the year 1486, He married Mary 

the daughter and heireſs of CHARLES Duke of 

Burgundy ; whereby all the territories belonging 

to that Duke were transferred to the ' houſe of 

| Auſtria. He was engaged in perpetual wars; and 
for five years before his death had his coffin car- 
ried with him in all his expeditions, not ſo much 
to put him-in mind of his mortality, as ſome have 
ſuggeſted, as to conceal ſome extraordinary trea- 
ſure that was lock'd up in it. 

. CHaRLts V. ſurnam'd the Great, Archduke 
of Auſtria, fon to PHILI King of Spain, and 

randſon of MAXIMILIAN, was next elected 

mperor, anno 1519; but FRANnC1s the firſt, 

King of France, being his competitor, and ſpend- 

ing a great deal of money among the Electors, 
delay'd the choice, and caus'd an —— of 
fix. months. , He was crown'd at Aix la Chapelle, 
on the 21ſt of Auguſt 1520. He procured Lu- 
THER's doctrine to be condemn'd, but did not 
Proteſt:nts meddle with his perſon : and it was in this reign 


Maximilian 
1493. 


Charles V. 
1519. 


of Proteſtants, from their proteſting againſt a de- 
cree of the imperial diet, in favour of the Catho- 
licks. This prince is reported to have been vic- 
torious in ſeventy battles. He had the Pope and 
the French King his priſoners at the ſame time; 
and carried his arms into Africa, where he con- 
quer'd the kingdom of "Tunis : he ſubdued the Pro- 


dick league; taking the Elector of Saxony and 
the Prince of Hefle priſoners, and drove the Turk 
from the ſiege of Vienna. And after a proſperous 
reign of eight and thirty years, reſign'd his empire 
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in-law to the Emperor S$1GISMOND, was unani- 


Kirlt focall'd. that the diſciples of LUTHER obtain'd the name 


teſtant princes who were engag'd in the Smalcal- 
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to his brother FER DOIN AND}; retiring into a con- CHAN 
vent in Spain, where he declared he had more Ty 
ſatisfaction in one day, than in all the triumphs of 
his preceding life ; and in this retirement he died, 
about two years after his reſignation. | 
F ben e I. was declared Emperor on the Ferdiny 
reſignation of his brother, by the unanimous con- 1558. 
ſent of the Electors; but Pope Prus IV. refuſed 
to confirm him, becauſe neither the reſignation 
of CHARLES V. nor the election of FERDINAND 
were done with his concurrence. He was a peace- 
ful prince; and uſed to aſſign one part of the day 
to hear the complaints of his meaneſt ſubjects; 
and was eſteem'd a great favourer of the Pro- 
teſtants. | 
MAXxIMILIAN II. his fon ſucceeded him, be- Marini 
ing at that time Rug Bohemia, and afterwards Ir 
King of Hungary. He was as indulgent to the 
Proteſtants as his father, which occaſion'd his being 
called by fome the Lutheran Emperor. 
RoporeH ſucceeded his father MAax1m1LIAN Rode 
in the empire, being elected as uſual. He applied“ 
himſelf to the ſtudy of moſt arts and ſciences, 
and eſpecially the mathematicks, and entertain'd 
the famous TycHo BRAHE in his court; but 
was eſteem' d a better ſcholar than a governor, © 
MaTTHIAs, the brother of RopOL EH King, Matti 
of Hungary and Bohemia, ſucceeded him, anno 161 
1612. He was very ſevere upon the Proteſtants, 
which occaſion'd an inſurrection in Bohemia; and 
at Prague two of his miniſters were thrown out of 
the caſtle-windows, as has been mention'd already 
in the deſcription of Bohemia, He died without 
ifſue, having reign'd ſeven years; and was ſuc- 
ceded by IT | 
FERDINAND of Gratz, Archduke of Auſtria, Feriuni 
randſon to FERDINAND I. anno 1619. The 1" 
hemians apprehending he would be as ſevere 
upon the Proteſtants as his predeceſſor, offer'd the 
crown of Bohemia to FREDERICK V. Count Pa- 
latine of the Rhine; tho? they had before acknow- 
ledg'd FERDINAND for their King; which ſo in- 
cenſed the Emperor, that he determined the de- 
ſtruction of the Proteſtants : whereupon followed 
a bloody war in Germany, which laſted near 
thirty years; but was ended by the treaty of Weſt- 
phalia, in the reign of his ſon ; whereby the Pro- 
teſtants were ſecured in their religious and civil 
rights, | 
FERDINAND III. being elected King of the Fern 
Romans the year before, ſucceeded: his father, III. 
anno 1637. He carried on the war his father had 
begun, and obtain'd a great victory over the Pro- 
teſtants at Ratiſbon; and broke the power of the 
Swedes, who had been long victorious in Ger- 
many; but being afterwards deſerted by moſt of 
the Princes of the Empire, was obliged to enter 
into a treaty with. them, and allow them ho- 
nourable terms. The miniſters of the 2 
| rinces 


Ro 


* 


i 


and the Proteſtant miniſters at Oſnabrug, this is 
ſometimes called the peace of Munſter, and at o- 
thers the peace of Oſnabrug: it is alſo ſometimes 
called the treaty of Weſtphalia, from its being 
concluded in that circle, In the year 1653, the 
Emperor procur'd his eldeſt fon FERDINAND to 
be elected King of the Romans, and crown'd ; but 
this Prince dying within a year afterwards, his 
father ſurvived him, and he never arrived at the 
imperial dignity. 

EOPOLD, the only ſurviving ſon of Fer DI“ 
NAND III. was elected Emperor on the eighth of 
July 1658, after an interregnum of eight months, 
and crown'd at Francfort the twenty-ſecond day 
of the ſame month. At the time of his election 
he ſign'd and executed certain articles of agree- 
ment, made between his ſaid Imperial Majeſty and 
the Electors of the Empire, called the Capitula- 
tions of the Emperor LEOPOLD: whereby he ob- 
liged himſelf to protect Chriſtendom, the ſee of 
Rome, and the Pope, to promote peace in the 
empire, and do juſtice without exception, accor- 
ding to the laws: and alſo to protect the Electors 
of Saxony, Brandenburgh, Palatine, and all their 
ſubjects of the Proteſtant religion, according to 
the treaty of Oſnabrug and Munſter. He oblig'd 
himſelf alſo to obſerve the Imperial conſtitutions, 
and acts of the diet; and declares he will not 
ſuffer any thing to be publiſhed againſt the peace 
of religion, concluded in the treaty of Weſtphalia. 
That he will prote& the Electors, Princes, and 
States of the Empire in the enjoyment of their 
rights and privileges. That the ambaſſadors of the 
Electors ſhall take place of thoſe ſent from any re- 
publick. That he will make no alliance with fo- 
reign ſtates, or engage in any war without the 
conſent of the Electors, Princes, and States of the 
Empire; or alienate any thing which belongs to 


the Empire without the conſent of the Electors. 


And it is thereby declared, That any ſtate or ſub- 
jeEt of the Empire may engage in foreign wars, 
provided they are not againſt the Empire, or any 
of its members. And the Emperor further de- 
clares, That he will not pretend to any hereditary 
right of ſucceſſion to the Imperial dignity ; but 
leave the Electors their full right of electing a King 
of the Romans, according to the golden bull, 
even during the Emperor's life, with or without 
his conſent, And that he will employ none in 
his councils, or in any office in the Empire, but 
native Germans. But the moſt extraordinary ar- 
ticle inſerted in this Pata Conventa, as it may be 
called, was, That he ſhould afford Spain no aſſi- 
ſtance againſt France. 
At the acceffion of the Emperor LEoPoLD, 
CHARLEs GusTavus, King of Sweden, was 
ecome very terrible to the German Princes, hav- 


ing in a manner conquer'd Poland, and made a 
VoI. II. 
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; H AP, Princes reſiding at Munſter during this treaty, 


great progreſs in the north of Germany; where- CH AP. 


upon the new Emperor enter'd into a confederacy 


with Denmark, Brandenburgh, and Poland, and 


carried on the war againſt Sweden with various 


fortune, till the peace of Oliva put an end to it in Peace of O- 
In the year 1663 he enter'd into l, 1660. 
a war with the Turk, in which he loſt the city of Yar with 

The Emperor's forces however hav- ana Hunga- 
ing defeated ſeveral great bodies of the Turks af- rians, 1663. 


the year 1660. 
Newhauſel. 


terwards, a truce was concluded between the two 
empires in the year 1664, for twenty years. The 
Hungarians ſtill continued reſtleſs, and exerciſed 
the Emperor with continual conſpiracies againſt 
his government; which they were induced to, tis 
ſaid, on account of the invaſion of their religious 
and civil rights; and in the year 1669, they made 
an offer to the Grand Signior of their country, 
in order to obtain his protection againſt his Im- 
perial Majeſty : but the "Turks being then engag'd 
in the ſiege of Candia, neglected the propofal ; 
and the Hungarians were left to defend themſelves 
againſt their exaſperated Prince as well as they 
could: and indeed they were grown ſo formidable, 
that the Emperor thought fit to ſend that great 
General, the Duke of Lorrain, againſt them, at 
the head of a powerful army, in the year 1671; 
who reduced many of the revolted cities, and made 
the moſt conſiderable leaders of the malecontents 
priſoners; amongſt whom were the Counts 8E 
RINI, FRANGAPANI, and NaApasT1, who 
were all ſoon after beheaded : and the Emperor 
hoping to root the Proteſtant religion out of the 
kingdom at once, ſent down the moſt bigotted 
Roman Catholick governors and Judges amongſt 
them, who exerciſed all manner of cruelties upon 
the miſerable inhabitants ; which made many of 
them fly into the Grand Signior's dominions, and 
again implore his aſſiſtance. But the Emperor, 
being ſoon made ſenſible of the ill conſequences ot 
ſuch ſeverities, directed his miniſters to proceed 
with more moderation, 


In the years 1672 and 1673, the French hav- Wer with 
ing over-run good part of Holland and Flanders, 3 


and committed great ravages in the Palatinate on 
the frontiers of Germany, the Emperor enter'd 
into a confederacy with Spain and the States Ge- 
neral againſt them, and ſent an army of forty 
thouſand men under the command of General 
MonTECUCUL1 to the aſſiſtance of theDutch; who 
were in ſome danger of being conquer'd by France 
at this time, if this ſeaſonable relief had not in a 
great meaſure prevented it. The war however 
was carried on for ſome years with various ſucces, 
till 1678, when a peace was concluded at Nime- 
guen, between the contending powers. 


7 
The French having ſent four thouſand men to The French 
the aſſiſtance of the Hungarians the preceding year, aflit the ©” 
who join'd Count TECKEL1, the malecontents Hunspd̃, 


carried all before them in that country; but the 
G Em- 
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Emperor making them an offer to confirm them 
in all their religious and civil rights upon their re- 
turning to their duty, moſt part of the Hungarians 
laid down their arms; and a general diet or aſſem- 
bly of the States being held, the Emperor paſſed 
ſome acts very advantagious to the Proteſtants, 
Count TRCKELI however could not be prevailed 
on to ſubmit himſcit, the Turk having engaged to 
make him Sovereign of Hungary. 

The French King alſo being aſſur'd of the 
Grand Signior's delign to break with the Empe- 
ror, ſurpriged Straſburg, the moſt confiderable 
town on the frontiers of Germany towards France, 
in the year 1680, and enter'd into an alliance with 
Count TECKE L1, who having married the Princeſs 
RAGOTSK¹I, and thereby gotten poſſeſſion of the 
places that depended on that family, raiſed an 
army of thirty or forty thouſand men, with which 
he join'd the Turks; and in the year 1683, the 
Porte declar'd war againſt the Emperor. The 
Imperial court, apprehending the ftorm that was 
coming, ſent embaſſies to the princes of Chriſten- 
doin to deſire their aſſiſtance againſt the common 
enemy : and moſt of them contributed ſomething, 
but none of them fo largely as Pope IN x ENHH XI. 
and Jonn King of Poland. ECK ELI in the mean 
time made himſelf maſter of ſeveral great towns in 
Hungary, and began to ſtile himſelf Sovereign of the 
country, coining money in his own name; againſt 
whom a great army was ſent under the command 
of the Duke of Lorrain, But while the Imperial 
troops were endeavouring to reduce the revolted 
places in Hungary, the Grand Vizier, Car a Mus- 
TAPHA, having join'd Count TECK E L1, on a ſud- 
den march'd into Auſtria, and laid ſiege to Vienna; 
the Emperor having but juſt time to retire from 
the city with his court before it was inveſted. 

The Turks fat down before the town on the 
14th of July, 1683, and carried on the ſiege with 
their uſual fury for two months, when the gar- 


riſon was ſo weakned and harraſs'd by continual 


attacks, that Vienna was almoſt given over for 
toſt; and the preſervation of it is generally aſerib'd 
to the vigilance and. conduct of the governor, 
Count STAREMBERG. But the Duke of Lor- 
rain, the Imperial General, being at length join'd 
by the Elector of Saxony with ten thouſand men, 
and after him by Joan SOBIESK1, King of Po- 
land, with twenty: four thouſand horſe, came to 
a reſolution to give the enemy battle. The right 
wing of the Imperialiſts was commanded by the 
King, of Poland, the left by the Duke of Lorrain, 
and the center by the Electors of Bavaria and Saxony 
and Prince WALDECK ; and in this order they 
march'd to attack the Infidels, TEcCKEL1 with 


his troops being at this time abſent upon ſome ex- 


pedition, Which made their work much the eaſier : 
and after about three hours obſtinate reſiſtance, 
they forced the Turkiſh camp, whereupon the e- 


being ſent to make head againſt the French upon 


nemy's horſe fled, leaving their foot to the mercy CH 
of the victorious Chriſtians, and the ſiege was IV, 
happily raiſed on the twelfth day of September, 
T he Chriſtians afterwardspurſued the flyingenemy, 
drove the Turks out of the iſland of Schut, and 
retook the fortreſs of Gran, and ſeveral other places 
from the Infidels. 

The Imperialiſts were ſucceſsful both againft the 
Turks and Hungarians the following years, 1684. 
and 1685, defeating Count TRCKELI, and tak- 
ing in ſeveral towns; but were forced to raiſe the 
ſiege of Buda, after they had lain before it ſome hs). 
time. In the year 1686, the Chriſtians beſieg'd gg. 1 
it with better ſucceſs, taking the city by ſtorm, 1636, 
This is one of the moſt famous ſieges in our me- 
mory, at which many noble voluntiers afliſted. 
from moſt of the kingdoms in Europe. The fol- 
lowing year the Emperor reduc'd the greateſt part 
of Hungary under his obedience; and cauſed his 
eldeſt fon, the Arch-duke JosEPH, to be crown'd 
King at Preſburgh. He alſo procured the conſent Hungiy 
of the States, that this kingdom ſhould be no more oo 
elective but hereditary, In the year 1688, the k gn 
Imperialiſts, under the conduct of the D ke of 
Bavaria, took Beigrade, which put the Turks into 2 
the utmoſt conſternation; there being no place 1 
of any conſiderable ſtrength between that city and 
Conſtantinople. In the mean time the French 
continued to ravage the Palatinate, burning. and 
plundering all the towns and villages between Hei- 
delburg and Frankfort; whereupon a grand con- Confedeny 
federacy was form'd againſt France, by the Em- zan 
peror, Spain, England, Holland, Savoy, and ſe- page 
veral of the German Princes, wherein it was a- 
greed, <©* That they would never make peace with Conditi 
« LEWIS XIV. until he had made reparation to ef i 
ce the holy ſee for all damages done to it; and 
&« till he had annull'd and made void all his infa- 
“ mous proceedings againſt the holy father Inno- 
«© CENT XI. Nor till he had reſtor'd to each party 
c all he had taken from them fince the peace of 
&« Munſter, Nor till he had reſtor'd to the Prote- 
&« ſtants of France all their poſſeſſions and goods, 
c and an entire liberty of conſcience. Nor until 
he had reſtor'd the Eſtates of the kingdom of 
« France to their antient liberties and privileges.“ 
Upon the concluſion of which alliance the war 
was carried on with all imaginable vigour, both 
upon the Rhine, and in Flanders. 

Prince Lewis of Baden, who commanded on War is 
the frontiers of Turky, on the Duke of Lorrain's Tui 


the Rhine, was very ſucceſsful in his firſt cam- 
paign, defeating the Turks in a general battle near 
Patochin, and afterwards made himſelf maſter of 
the cities of Niſſa and Widdin. In the year 1690, #i 
the Emperor prevail'd with the Electors to chuſe N 
his elde't ſon JosEPH (who was already King of chaſes 


Hungary) to be King of the Romans. 
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The year 1690 proved very unfortunate to the 
imperialiſts ; for they loſt not only Widdin and 
Niſſa, but Belgrade alſo was taken by ſtorm, on 
blowing up a magazine, which threw down great 
part of the wall, Count TECKELT, being alſo 
made Prince of Tranfilvania by the Grand Sig- 
nior, routed a body of the Imperialiſts, and took 
poſſeſſion of that country; tho* he was forced to 
relinquiſh it before the year came about. The 
following year Prince LEWIS of Baden had the 

ood fortune to defeat the Turks in a general 
battle, near Salankamen, wherein the Grand Vi- 
zier CUPERLI was kill'd; and afterwards took 
Peterwaradin : but laying ſiege to Belgrade, in the 
year 1693, the Turks made fo gallant a defence, 
that they were forced to riſe from before it. Fran- 
filvania was again invaded by the Turks, in the 
year 1695, where the Imperial General VETE- 
RANI was defeated and taken priſoner ; and after- 
wards beheaded in cool blood by the barbarous Turk, 
contrary to all rules of war. There happen'd after- 
wards a conſiderable action between the Turks and 
Imperialiſts near Temeſwaer, where both claim'd 
the victory, but neither party had much reaſon to 
boaſt, The laſt great battle which was fought be- 
tween the Imperialiſts and the Turks in this war, 
was in the year 1697, near Zenta in Hungary, 
in which Prince EUGENE of Savoy commanded 
the Chriſtians, and obtain'd a compleat victory, 
the Turks . loſing thirty thouſand men, among 
whom was the Grand Vizier, with their camp, 
cannon, and an incredible quantity of ammuni- 
tion and proviſion. The fame year the EleQtor of 
Saxony, who commanded the Imperialiſts at the 
battle of Temeſwaer, was advanced to the crown 
of Poland, to the mortification of the French, 
who ſet up the Prince of Conti againſt him; 
and perhaps this might have ſome influence on the 
treaty of Ryſwick, which was concluded at this 
time between the confederates and France : tho? 
ſurely no articles could be more different than 
theſe were from thoſe the allies propoſed to them- 
ſelves at the beginning of the war ; for there they 
engage that they will not make peace with France 
till the French Proteſtants are reſtor'd to their re- 
ligious and civil rights, and in this peace thoſe 
Proteſtants are not ſo much as mention*d ; but on 
the contrary, Popery is eſtabliſhed in the Palati- 
nate, and the poor Proteſtants left to the mercy of 
their enemies. The ſubſtance of the other articles 


ance of were, That France ſhould reſtore to Spain, Bar- 


celona, Roſes, Gironne in Catalonia, and Luxem- 
burg, Mons, and Charleroy, and all other towns 
that had been taken by the French in the Low- 
Countries, or in America: That the Elector Pa- 
latine ſhould be reſtor'd to his territories, Dinant 
reſtor'd to Liege, and Fort Kiel, Friburg, Starfort, 
Old Briſac, and Philipſburg reſtor'd to the em- 
Pire; but the important city of Straſburg was re- 
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ſign'd to France; the caſtles of Traerbach, Ebren- CH AP. 
burgh, Kirnburgh, and the fortreſs of Montroyal IV. 
to be demolith'd and reſtor'd to their reſpect iv 
owners; and Lorrain was to be reſtor'd to its 
Duke. The following year, 1698, a treaty was 
ſet on foot between Germany and Turky, in which 
the Engliſh and Dutch were admitted mediators; 
and a truce was concluded for twenty-five years 
between the two empires, at Carlowitz, on the Truce of 
twenty-ſixth of January, 1698-9, whereby all = ho 
Tranſilvania was confirm'd to the Emperor, and 
the province of Temeſwaer to the Grand Signior ; 
and for the reſt, each party was to keep what was 
in their reſpective poſſeſſions, and the Roman Ca- 
tholicks in the Turkiſh dominions were to have 
the free exerciſe of their religion. 

About this time the Engliſh, French, and Hol- Treaty of 
lander enter'd into a treaty for the partition of COIN 
the Spaniſh dominions between the Arch-duke 18 
CHARLES and the Dauphin of France, in caſe 
CHARLES II. King of Spain ſhould happen to 
die; and this they did without the conſent of the 
Auſtrian family, who look'd upon themſelves to 
have an undoubted right to the whole Spaniſh 
monarchy; and the Emperor being deſir'd to come 
into the ſaid treaty, after it was concluded, re- 
jected the propoſal with ſome indignation. 

Soon after the ſigning of the partition treaty, viz. King of 
on the firſt of November 1700, died CHARLES II. Spain dies, 
King of Spain; and by his will, (at leaſt as the 79” 
French King pretended) appointed the Duke of 
Anjou, ſecond ſon to the . of France, to 
ſucceed him in all his dominions. And Lewis XIV. 
without any regard to the treaty of partition ſo 
lately made, immediately took poſſeſſion of the 
Spaniſh territories in Spain, Italy, and the Low- 
Countries; and declar'd his grandſon, the Duke Duke of 
of Anjou, King of Spain, and the dominions there- ehe 
to belonging. And his title to the ſame was ac- y 
knowledged even by England and Holland ; nay, 

King WILLIAM and the States General wrote 

letters to the Duke of Anjou, congratulating his 
acceſhon : and he was crown'd at Madrid the 14th 

of April 1701. The Imperialiſts under the com- Oppos'd by 
mand of Prince EUGENE thereupon march'd into the Emperor. 
Italy this ſummer with an army of forty thouſand 

men, in order to make good his Imperial Majeſty's 
pretenſions to the Spaniſh territories there 4. and 

were very ſucceſsful in their firſt attempts. 

James II. King of England, dying on the 6th Another al- 
of September 1701, at St, Germains in France, and iiance for- 
the French King cauſing his ſon to be proclatm'd __ 
King of England by the name of James III. 10, on 
King WILLIAM enter'd into an alliance with the death 
the Emperor and the Dutch againſt France : 3 
whereby it was agreed, that ſatisſaction ſhould "A 
be procured to the Emperor for his pretenſions 
upon Spain ; and that England and Holland ſhould 
be ſecured in their 2 and commerce, _—_ | 

2 : i 
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CHAP, if this could not be obtain'd in a peaceable way 
IV. within the ſpace of two months from the date of 
the treaty (7th September 1701,) that then they 
ſhould aſſiſt each other with all their forces to ac- 
compliſh it. And in order to this, they ſhould 
endeavour to conquer the Spaniſh Netherlands for 
a barrier for the Dutch : And tle Dutchy of 
Milan, the Kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, and 
the Spaniſh places on the coaſt of Tuſcany for 
the Emperor : And the Engliſh and Dutch were 
to poſleſs ſuch places as they ſhould take from 
the Spaniards in the Indies, And it was further 
agreed, that none of the parties ſhould make peace 
without the conſent of the other : nor until they 
had obtain'd ſatisfaction for the Emperor, and a 
ſecurity for the dominions and trade of the Englifh 
and Dutch, and procur'd, that the crowns of 
France and Spain ſhould never be united under the 
ſame Prince, and the French excluded from the 
trade of the Weſt-Indics, 
Succeſs of The Imperialiſts in the mean time had made a 
the imperiz= conſiderable progreſs in Italy, and among other 
in nta He actions, Prince ae on the firſt of February 
1701, N. S. ſurprized the French General Mar- 
ſhal VILLEROY in his bed at Cremona, having 
diſcover'd a way into the town by a ſubterraneous 
paſſage. While the allies were preparing to ſe- 
cond the Emperor in his pretenſions to the Spaniſh 
King Wil- monarchy, King WILLIAu died on the 8th 


liam dies of March 1702, to the great mortification of the 

he 5th of  confederates : but his ſucceſſor Queen ANN x, de- 

1701-2, Claring that ſhe would carry on the preparations 
againſt France, and ſupport the allies, their hopes 
begun to revive, and all things went on in the 
ſame channel as in the former reign. 

War de- Her Britiſh Majeſty formally declar'd war a- 


clar'd againſt gainſt France on the fourth of May 1702; and 
* having conſtituted the Earl of Marlborough Ge- 
neral of her forces in the Low Countries, the 
Dutch alſo gave him the command of their troops; 

. and in his firſt campaign he obliged the French to 
quit the Spaniſh Guelderland. The grand fleet 
alſo failed to Spain, with ten thouſand land- forces 
on board under the command of the Duke of Or- 
mond, and made a deſcent near Cadiz, inviting 
the Spaniards to join them, and aſſert the title of 
the houſe of Auſtria : but ſome diforders the Eng- 
liſh had committed, with the natural averſion of 
the Spaniards for hereticks, render'd the attempt 

unſucceſsful; and the Britiſh troops were obliged 
to re-imbarque without effecting any thing con- 
ſiderable. However they had the good fortune, 
in their return home, to meet with the Spaniſh 
galeons at Vigo, which made ſome amends for 
their diſappointment at Cadiz, 

A great battle was fought this ſummer near 
Luzara in Italy, between the French and Impe- 
rialiſts on the 15th of Auguſt N. S. and great was 
the ſlaughter on both tides ; but it is a doubt at 


Battle of 
Luzara. 
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this day which ſide had the victory. The Imperia- CH 4p 
liſts however, had the good fortune to make them- IV. 
ſelves maſtersof Landau in Germany this campaign; 
and the Earl of Marlborough took Venloe, and Landu 
afterwards Ruremond and Stevenſwaert upon the — 
Meuſe : Marſhal BouMers alſo abandoning the cit) the lie 
of Liege on the approach of the confederates, the Flandn, 
Earl of Marlborough took poſſeſſion of it, and on 

the 23d of October took the citadel by ſtorm : 
whereupon the Chartreuſe of Liege ſurrendred to 

the allies on the 29th of the ſame inſtant. And 

thus ended the campaign of 1702, when the Earl 

of Marlborough, as he was returning by water 

from the confederate army to Holland, was made 
priſoner by a French party from Guelder ; but 
none of the party knowing him, and the Earl 
producing a French paſs, after they had plunder'd 

the boat, he was diſmiſſed, and ſuffered to pro- 

ceed in his paſſage. At his return to England he 

was created Duke of Marlborough: and it was 
reſolved by the parliament, that the Engliſh forces 
under his command in Flanders ſhould be increaſed 

to fifty thouſand men. 

The following campaign, anno 1703, the Duke Duke 
of Bavaria having declared for France, was join'd varia din 
by a body of French troops under the command ** *** 
of Marſhal Villars ; and made himſelf maſter of Oy 
the city of Ratiſbon, where the die! of the Em- 
pire was aſſembled, "The Elector afterwards in- 
vaded Tyrol, in order to open a communication 
with the French in Italy; but the Imperialiſts 
invading Bavaria at the ſame time, he was ob- 
liged to retire to defend his own country ; but 
afterwards made himſelf maſter of Augſburgh. On Towns ts 
the other fide, the confederates in the * Coun- ken thi 
tries beſieged Bonn, and took it, and afterwards ut 
Huy, Limburgh and Guelder. The French under 
the command of the Duke of Burgundy inveſted 
Old Briſac, and took it; after which Marſhal 
Tallard ſet down before Landau, and the Prince 
of Heſſe being detach'd from the Netherlands to prince « 
endeavour the relief of that town, was ſurprized Hel & 
1 Tallard and defeated, ſoon after which the ws. 
place ſurrendred, 

The confederate forces under the command of Rattle ef 
General Opdam in Flanders, alſo were ſurpriſed Ecker 
by Boufflers this campaign near Eckeren, on the 
3oth of June N. S. and Opdam, being cut off 
from his army, fled to Breda, giving all for loit ; 
but the other Generals maintaining their ground, 
there was an incredible ſlaughter on both ſides 3 
till night came on, when the French thought fit 
to retire, 

This year the King of Portugal came into the Kine 
grand alliance ; and the Emperor and the King of _— 
the Romans reſigned their right in the dominions the all 
of Spain to the Archduke CHARLES; who was bene 
thereupon declared King of Spain by the name of Chi, 
CHARLES III. and on the 26th of December his 3 
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De ving repreſented to her Britannick Majeſty 
Danub 


5 H AP, Catholick Majeſty arrived in England, and after 


having been magnificently entertain'd by the court 
at Windſor, he continued his voyage to Portugal, 
under the convoy of an Engliſh ſquadron of men 
of war, 

The ſame year the Duke of Savoy coming into 


the grand alliance, the Duke of Vendoſme, who 


commanded the French in Italy, having ſome 
intimation of his deſignz made fix thouſand of his 
troops priſoners ; which his Royal Highneſs reta- 
lated by taking the French ambaſſador into cuſto- 
dy, and all the ſubjects of France in his dominions, 
About the ſame time the Marquis of Viſconti join'd 
the Duke of Savoy with fifteen hundred German 
horſe, and afterwards General Staremberg with 
ſixteen thouſand Imperialiſts more, having march'd 
two hundred miles, and ſkirmiſh'd every day with 
the French, who were ſuperior to him in num- 
bers; and it is to the conduct of this General, that 
the allies were in a great meaſure obliged for their 
future ſucceſs on that ſide: for if the Duke of Sa- 
voy had not been ſupported in this critical junc- 
ture, all Italy had been loſt, And thus ended the 
Year 1703. 

The Imperial Miniſter, Count Wratiſlaw, ha- 
the 
diſtreſs the Empire was reduced to by the French 
and Bavarians, and a freſh inſurrection of the 
Hungarian malecontents, the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough was detach'd from the Netherlands with a 
formidable army to aſſiſt the Imperialiſts on the 
Danube, whither he began his march the middle 
of May 1704 ; and having join'd Prince Lewis 
of Baden, attack'd the Bavarian intrenchments 
near Donawert on the 2d of July, and carried 
them after a ſharp diſpute, wherein many thou- 
ſands were kill'd on both ſides. The allies imme- 
diately after took poſſeſſion of Donawert, and en- 
tring the Duke of Bavaria's country, he was ob- 
liged to retire under the cannon of Augſburg,where 
an accommodation was propoſed to his Electoral 
Highneſs by the confederate Generals, and in a 
manner agreed to: but the Elector underſtanding 
that Marſhal Tallard, with a ſtrong body of 
French troops, had paſs'd the Black Foreſt, and 
was ready to join him, broke off the treaty abrupt- 
ly; which provoked the Duke of Marlborough to 
detach thirty ſquadrons of horſe to burn and de- 
ſtroy the country of Bavaria to the very walls of 
his capital city of Munich. On the 13th of Au- 
guſt N. 8. Prince EuGent and the Duke of 
Marlborough engaged the French and Bavarians at 
Hochſtet, where they obtain'd a compleat victory, 
near twenty thouſand of the enemy being kill'd, 
and thirteen thouſand made priſoners, together 
with Marſhal Tallard, General of the French : 
whereupon the city of Augſburg ſent to deſire the 
protection of the Duke of Marlborough; and the 
Emperor in conſideration of this important ſervice, 
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made hima Prince of the Empire, The city ofUImCHAP, 
alſo ſurrendred to the Imperialiſts on the 11th of IV. 
September; after which Prince LEWIS of Baden = 
inveſted Landau, while the Duke of Marlborough Landau ſur- 
covered the ſiege, and the place ſurrendred on the rendred. 
24th of November N. 8. Tn the mean time the 
Electoreſs of Bavaria yielded up the whole Electo- Bavaria 
rate to the Imperialiſts. yielded to 
A detachment of twelve thouſand Engliſh and 33 
Dutch forces were this year ſent to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the King of Portugal, under the com- 
mand of Duke Schomberg : whereupon King W»rin Por- 
CHARLES III. publiſh'd a declaration, inviting tugal. 
his Spaniſh ſubjects to join him ; and the King of 
Portugal publiſh'd another declaration, ſhewing 
the right of King Charles III. to the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy, and his reaſons for his appearing in arms 
_ King PH1L1P, whom he itiled a uſurper, 
ing PHILIP, on the other hand, declared war 
againſt the King of Portugal, King CHaRLEes, 
and all their allies; and ſoon after invading Por- 
tugal, took ſeveral towns on the frontiers of that 
kingdom. Duke Schomberg weary of his com- 170g, 
mand in Portugal, where he found neither horſes 
for mounting the confederate cavalry, or any o- 
ther proviſions of war they had agreed to furniſh; 
and the Portugueſe Generals inſiſting on their ha- 
ving the command of the Engliſh troops, he de- 
fired to be recalled, and the Earl of Galway 
was appointed to command the Engliſh troops in 
Portugal in his room. 
In the beginning of the year 1704, Admiral 
RooKE with a body of land- forces on board com- 
manded by the Prince of Heſſe, ſail'd to Barcelo- 
na, where he arrived the 18th of May ; and the 
Prince of Hefle landed near the town with 2500 
men, ſending a ſummons to the governor to ſur- 
render, who did not think fit to obey it. This 
expedition was undertaken on an * that 
there would be an inſurrection in the town in fa- 
vour of King CHARLES, on the appearance of 
the confederate fleet; but nothing of this ſort hap- 
pening, the troops were re- imbarqued; and the gy, ,j/er 
fleet ſail'd to Gibralter, and having made a de- taken. 
ſcent the 21ſt of July, attack'd the place with that 
fury, that it ſurrendred the 24th, Sir GEORGE 
Rook E engaged the French fleet, commanded b 
the Count de Thoulouſe, on the 24th of Auguſt Sea-fight off 
following, and had gain'd a compleat vietoly if Malaga. 
his ammunition had not faild him, which was 
occaſion'd by the great fire which was made on 
the attack of Gibralter, and the leaving a quan- 
tity of ammunition there to ſecure it. 3 
the French fleet was fo ſhatter'd, that they de- 
clin'd renewing the engagement the next day, and 
never after diſputed the dominion of the ſeas with 
the confederates during the war. : 
In Italy the confederates had not ſo good ſuc- 
ceſs this campaign as in ſome other parts of Eu- 
rope: 
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CHAP. rope: for here the French took Verceil and Suza, 


IV. and the confederates were not in a condition to at- 
A tempt the relief of either. On the other hand, 
the Hungarian malecontents were prevail'd with 

to accept the mediation of England and Holland, 


which was ſome relief to the Emperor on that 
ſide. 


War in Ita= Verue in Piedmont ſurrendred to the French The grand fleet, under the command of Sir Barczhns 
iy 1705. the 8th of April 1705 ; and ſoon after Nice and e SHOVEL, with a body of land- 233 
Villa Franca; and on the 16th of Auguſt a battle forces on board commanded by the Earl of Peter- Es 


was fought near Caſlano in Italy between the 
French and Imperialiſts, wherein great numbers 
were kilPd on both ſides, but neither of them had 
much reaſon to boaſt of the victory, tho* both 
ſung Je Deum for it. | 

In the Low The Duke of Marlborough commanding on the 

Coun ries, Moſelle this campaign, the French retook the 
town of Huy, and made themſelvers maſters of 
Liege; but the confederate army returning to 
Flanders, the French were forced to relinquiſh 
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be depoſited behind the high altar there, 
bowels were put into another ſilver box, and with 
a great deal of ceremony interred in the cathedral 
church of St. STEPHEN ; and his body, after it 
had lain three days in ſtate in the Imperial pa- 
lace, was interred in the church of the Capuchins 
at Vienna, with all imaginable ſtate. 


borough, fer fail from England on the 24th of 
May, this year 1705; and having touch'd at Liſ- 
bon, King CHARLES III. came on board them, 
after which the fleet ſail'd to Barcelona, arriving 
before that city on the 22d of Auguſt, N. 8. 
The confederate forces having made a deſcent, at- 
tack'd the fort of Montjuich, or Montjoy, and 
carried it on the 6th of September; but the 
Prince of Heſſe was kill'd at the firſt attack. 
The city of Barcelona alſo ſurrendred on the 4th 


His CHAp, 


IV. 


thoſe places again. The Duke afterwards enter'd 
the French lines near Tirlemont, and defeated a 
great body of the enemies troup» ; but as he was 
about to attack their grand army at Overyſch, the 


of October N. S. and the whole province of Ca- Cataloni: 
talonia, except Roſes, immediately after declared zd Val 


for King CHARLES III. Phe following winter 6 Kin 


deputies of the ſtates oppoſed it, and refii{e4 to 
let the Dutch troops engage; which the Duke re- 
ſented ſo highly, that it coſt their High, Mighti- 
neſſes ſome pains to reconcile themſelves to him 
again: but ſuch ample amends and large promi- 
ſes were made him on this occaſion, that they 
continued very dear ever afterwards, 
LEeoPoLD Emperor of Germany, after a long 
and proſperous reign, died at Vienna on the fifth 
of May N. S. in the year 1705. He was born 
the qth of June 1640, and crown'd King of Hun- 
gary on the 27th of June 1655, and of Bohemia 
the 14th of September 1656 ; and afterwards e- 
lected Emperor on the 18th of July 1658. He 
was three times married, but left children on- 
ly by his laſt Empreſs MaGDALENA T HERE- 
SA, daughter to Prince PHILIIT WILLIAM of 
Newburg, by whom he had the late Emperor Jo- 
sk, and the preſent Emperor CHARLEs, and 
three Archdutcheſies, viz. MARY ELIZABETH, 
MARY ANNE, and MARY MaGDALEN. This 
Prince is frequently ſtiled the Happy, from his 
eſcaping the many conſpiracies form'd againſt 
him, and his ſucceſs againſt the Turks: and it is 
certain, he was very happy in the choice of his 
miniſters and generals, which ought not to be 
look'd upon as pos the effect of chance, but 
ſomething in this caſe may very well be aſcribed 
to the judgment of the Prince. 

Jos RH King of the Romans ſucceeded his fa- 
ther LEOPOLD, who laid his dying commands 
on him to affiſt his brother CHARLES in the re- 
covery of the Spaniſh monarchy. The late Em- 
peror being embalm'd, his heart was put into a 
filver box, and carried to the chapel of Loretto to 
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1705, 


the Earl of Peterborough made a prodigious pro- Charles 


greſs in Spain, conſidering the ſmall force he had 
with him; for he took poſſeſſion of the city of 
Valencia, and obliged that whole province to de- 
clare for the houſe of Auſtria, The Portugueſe 
alſo were upon the offenſive this year, and took 
ſome towns on the frontiers of Spain; but ſetting 
down before Badajox were forced to raiſe the ſiege, 
and were afterwards handſomly bang'd by the 
French general, the Marſhal Theſle. But the 
French and Spaniards being apprehenſive of a ge- 


1706, 


neral revolt in the kingdom of Spain, if the al- Barcelom 


lies were ſuffer'd to remain in the quiet poſſeſſion 
of Catalonia and Valencia, drew off 

forces from the frontiers of Portugal, and on the 
third of April N. S. laid ſiege to the city of Bar- 
celona, where King CHARLES III commanded 
in perſon: King PüILI alſo thought fit to com- 
mand the French and Spaniſh troops which form'd 
the ſiege in perſon ; for on the fortune of this 
place it was. generally thought at that time, the 
fate of the Spaniſh monarchy depended. There 
was not more than ſeven or eight hundred regular 
troops in Barcelona, when King PHIL1P fat down 
before it; but the Earl of Peterborough found 
means to throw in three or four thouſand men af- 
terwards, who defended the place till the 8th of 
May N. S. when the confederate fleet conſiſting 
of fifty men of war, beſides frigats and tranl- 
ports, with a body of land- forces on board, ar- 
riv'd in the road of Barcelona, the fleet being com- 
manded by Sir JohN LEAK&E, and the land-for- 
ces by the Earl of Peterborough ; which put'the 
French and Spaniards into ſuch a conſternation, 
that they precipitately raiſed the ſiege, and 
off their troops. on. the 12th of May. early 


morning, 


Een 
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in the Allies gain'd a compleat victory, taking great CH AP, 


MAP. morning, leaving their artillery and ammunition, 


proviſion, and wounded men behind them, and 
march'd directly for France with King PHILI at 
the head of them: and what is very remarkable, 
there happen'd at the ſame time at nine in the 
morning almoſt a total eclipſe of the ſun, being 
the French King's device, for ſix minutes; from 
whence many of the ſuperſtitious took leave to 
conjecture that the French, as well as the Spaniſh 
monarchy, would ſoon decline and become a prey 
to their enemies, 

The fiege of Barcelona was no ſooner raiſed, 


but the Portugueſe and Engliſh Generals on that 


n of * 


\ ies, 


ide took a reſolution of advancing directly to Ma- 
drid; whereupon the Queen and court of Spain 
thought fit to retire to the confines of France, and 
the Marquis das Minas and the Earl of Galway 
took poſſeſſion of that capital on the 24th of June 
1706 ; and on the 27th King CHARLES III. 
was proclaim'd there: whereupon Toledo, and ſe- 
veral other great towns made their ſubmiſſion. 
This ſucceſs made the confederate generals at 
Madrid ſend expreſs after expreſs to King 
CuhaRLES III. to haſten his march to his capital 
city and join them with all the forces he could aſ- 
ſemble ; but the Kingdom of Arragon declaring 
for him at the ſame time, he march'd to Sara- 
goſſa, and trifled away ſo much time there in bull- 
feaſts and other amuſements, that King PHIII 
had time to draw together an army ſuperior to 
that of the allies at Madrid, and obliged the con- 
federates to quit that city; whereupon the towns 
of olelo, Salamanca and other places in Caſtile, 
which had deſired the protection of the allies, de- 
clared again for King PH1L1P ; and three or four 
days afterwards, when it was too late, King 
CHARLEs join'd the Portugueſe at Guadalaxara 
with ſix or fiven regiments. But the forces of the 
confederates,. not being able to ſubſiſt in Caſtile 
for want of proviſions, decamp'd about the ninth 
of September, and march'd into Valencia, where 
they were join'd by ten thouſand men from Eng- 
land, who landed at Alicant, at leaſt they were 
ten thouſand when they embarqued in England; 
but ſickneſs and other accidents, deſtroy'd above 
half of them before they enter'd upon action. 
On the eleventh of December this year died Don 
PEDRO King of Portugal, in the 58th year of his 
rs and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Don 

UAN IV. 

Upon the Rhine there was very little action; 
and in Hungary a ſuſpenſion of arms was agreed 
on this campaign between the Imperialiſts and the 
Malecontents : but in Flanders on the 12th of 

ay O. 8 that memorable battle was fought call'd 
the battle of Ramillies, between the Confederates 
under the command of the Duke of Marlborough, 
and the French and Bavarians commanded by the E- 
«tor of Bavaria and Marſhal VILLERoY,. where- 


part of the enemy's artillery and baggage, with 
very little loſs on the fide of the Allies. 
upon the cities of Louvain, Bruflels, Mechlin, 
Ghent, Oudenard, Bruges, Antwerp, and ſeveral 
other conſiderable cities in Flanders and Brabant, 
made their ſubmiſſion, and acknowledged King 
CHARLES III. for their ſovereign. The Duke 
of Marlborough the ſame campaign beſieged and 
made himſelf maſter of Oſtend, M 
mond and Aeth, 

In Italy alſo the con federates were very ſucceſsful 


at the end of the campaign, though things had- 


but a dark aſpect on that fide in the beginning of 
the year: for the Duke of Vendoſme on the 19th 
of April defeated the Imperialiſts at Calcinato. 
On the 23d of May the | 

and preſs'd that city very had; whereupon Prince 
EUGENE march'd to the relief of it. 
of Auguſt the French took the counterſcarp of the 


enin, Dender- 


rench inveſted Turin, 


On the 5th. 
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IV. 
Where- — 


citadel of Turin, and both town and caſtle were Battle of 
upon the point of being taken: but the Duke of Turin. 


Savoy and Prince EUGENE having join'd their 
forces, attack'd the French in their intrench- 
ments before Turin on the 7th of September N. S. 
and having obtain'd a compleat victory, enter'd 
the city in triumph. Soon after the city of Milan 
and the greateſt part of that dutchy ubenireod to 
the Imperialiſts: and about the beginning of 
March following, a treaty was concluded be- 


tween Prince EUGENE on the part of the Impe- The French 
rialiſts, and Prince VAUDEMOuNT on the part oi evacuate 


France ; whereby it was agreed, that the French Italy, 


ſhould evacuate all they were poſleſs'd of in Italy, 
and be permitted to march home with the uſual 
marks of honour, And thus ended the year 1706, 
the moſt glorious to the Allies of any during the 
war, and which would infallibly have put an- end 
to it, if there had been a good. underſtanding be- 
tween the Engliſh, Imperialiſts, and Portugueſe 
in Spain; but while their Generals were diſpu- 
ting about command and precedency, molt of the 
mighty advantages we had gain'd in that Kingdom 
were loſt, never to be retriev'd again, We con- 
quer'd great part of Spain indeed afterwards ; but 
the indolent conduct of ſome who were principally 
concern'd, had ſo diſguſted the Spaniards, that they 
would never be reconcil'd to the allies afterwards, 


The firſt conſiderable action which happen'd in 57 


the 
Berwick, entirely routed the army of the allies 
commanded by the Marquiſs Das Minas and 
the Earl of Galway. The Portugueſe horſe, it 
ſeems, abandon'd the foot at the firſt charge,. 
which occaſion'd moſt of the Engliſh and-Dutch- 
infantry to be cut in pieces: while the horſe with- 
their two generals made their retreat into Catalo- 
nia, leaving the kingdoms of Valencia and Arra- 

Sone. 


the Jour 1707, was the battle of Almanza, whefe Battle of 
rench, under the command of the Duke of Almanza. 
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CHAP. gon, which had fo readily declar'd for the allies 


IV. to the mercy of their enraged King, who made 

them pay very largely for their revolt, and de- 

prived them of their antient privileges. Nor are 

the barbarities and inſults which the miſerable in- 

habitants ſuffer'd on this occaſion from the con- 

querors to be expreſs'd ; particularly in the cities 

of Valencia, Saragoſſa, Requena, Xativa and Al- 

cyra, which upon the loſs of the battle of Almanza 

were obliged to ſubmit to King PHILIP's forces: 

and on the Zoth of September following the Duke 

of Orleans took the city of Lerida by | Gravy The 

principal occaſion of all which misfortunes, if we 

may depend upon the reſolutions of the Com- 

mons of England, was, That of near thirty thou- 

ſand Engliſh forces provided for the ſervice of 

Spain and Portugal, there were but eight thouſand 

and ſome odd hundreds there at the battle of Al- 

manza, But what contributed further towards the 

Enterprize misfortune of the allies in Spain, was a romantick 

againſt project of the Duke of Savoy's, (in which revenge 

Thoulon. had a greater ſhare than prudence) for the taking 

of Thoulon, in which expedition was employ'd 

the grand fleet of England, and upwards of forty 

thouſand men by land, which attempt came to 

nothing, neither was there any probability it 

ſhould ; whereas, if half that force had been ſent 

to Spain on the concluſion of the war in Italy, 

x kingdom had been ſecured to king CHARLES 

The Impe- In the mean time Count THA, with fifteen 

rialiſts poſ- thouſand Imperialiſts, enter'd the kingdom of Na- 

ee ples without oppoſition. The city of Naples ſub- 

mitted on the 6th of July to King CHARLES 

III. without ſtriking a ſtroke: And on the 16th 

the caſtles of Naples ſurrendred. Count THAuN 

on the 29th of September following took Gaieta 

wy ſtorm, and in it the Duke de Eſcalona, 

iceroy of Naples for King PH1L1P, with all the 

nobility in that intereſt, whereby the kingdom of 

Naples was entirely reduc'd to the obedience of 
King CHARLES. | 

In Flanders there happen'd little or no action 

this campaign; and upon the Rhine the allies ſeem'd 

to be aſleep, while Marſhal Villars, who com- 

manded the French on that fide, forc'd the lines 

of Buhl, poſſeſs'd himſelf of Raſtat, and afterwards 

laid under contribution the Circles of Suabia and 

Franconia, the Electorate of Mentz, the Land- 

gravate of Darmſtat, the Palatinate of the Rhine, 

and ſeveral other German Principalities : and to 

finiſh the misfortunes of this fatal year 1707, 

Admiral SHOVEL on his return from the Medi- 

terranean with the grand fleet, on the 22d of Octo- 

ber ſplit upon a rock near the land's end of Eng- 

land, and was loſt with all his hands on board, 

to the number of near one thouſand, two or three 

other men of war in the fleet running the ſame 


fate. And much about the ſame time four Engliſh 
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men of war, and a rich fleet of merchant ſhips CH ap 


were taken off the Lizard by a French ſquadron 


from Breſt, We begun this year, *tis true, with 


a thankſgiving for the union of the two kingdoms 
of England and Scotland: but ſome people obſerve, 
that the allies had. but very few real occaſions 
of ſinging Te Deum afterwards, during the 
courſe of the war, beſides the defeating the Pre- 
tender's deſign againſt Scotland, who in the be- 
ginning of March 1707-8, ſail'd from Dunkirk to 
the Frith of Edinburgh with a ſquadron of French 
men of war, and a body of land-forces on board ; 
and was driven from thence on the 13th of the 
ſame month by the Engliſh fleet commanded by 
Sir GEORGE BYNG, who took the Saliſbury, 
on board of which ſhip, *tis ſaid, the Pretender 
dined the ſame day. 

The Imperial General Count STAREMBERG 
was ſent into Spain in the beginning of the year 
1708, to command the German forces in that 
kingdom; and ſoon after Major-General ST Ax- 
HOPE was diſpatch'd to Barcelona to command 
the Engliſh there; and Sir Joann LEAK E convoy'd 
ſix or eight theuſand men from Italy to Spain to 
re-inforce King CHARLES. The Admiral alſo 
brought over to Barcelona at the ſame time the 
Princeſs of Wolfembuttle, the preſent Empreſs, 
who was contracted to King CHARLES; and 
in this city the marriage was conſummated : and 
whether, according to the Jewiſh law, his Ma- 
jeſty thought it improper to go into the wars the 
firſt year after his eſpouſals, I ſhall not take upon 
me to reſolve ; but certain it is, this was a very 
unactive campaign in Catalonia. Admiral LEAKE 
indeed, after his ſetting the Queen of Spain on 
ſhore, ſail'd to Cagliari, the capital of the iſland 
of Sardinia ; and the inhabitants both of city and 


country declared for King CHARLES III. with — 
in Mia F 
duc'd by tl 


very little perſuaſion. The iſland of Minorca, 
which is the commodious harbour of Port Mahon, 
was alſo ſoon after reduc'd to the obedience of 
King CHARLEs by the confederate fleet. The 
young King of Portugal being at the ſame time 
taken up with a marriage-treaty, and celebrating 
his nuptials with the Arch-Ducheſs Mar y-ANNE 
of Auſtria, who was convoyed to Liſbon by Sir 
GEORGE BYN , little was done this campaign 
on the ſide of Portugal, 

The three colleges of the Empire determin'd to 
admit the Elector of Hanover to fit and vote in 
the electoral college on the 3oth of June, 1708: 
which had been oppos'd for ſixteen years: where- 
upon his Electoral Highneſs was prevail'd upon to 
take upon him the command of the Imperial troops 
upon the Rhine ; but it happen'd to be a campaign 
of very little action. 4 

In Flanders the French ſurprized the cities of 
Ghent and Bruges about the beginning of July, and 
afterwards inveſted Oudenard ; the Dukes of Bur- 


gundy 
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gundy and Berry, and the Chevalier St. Geo 

* ; ans He the field in perſon, they were attack'd : 
„the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eu EN E, 
while they lay before this town, and their troops 
being defeated, were forced to raiſe the ſiege, and 
retize to Ghent. The Duke of Marlborough af- 
terwards levell'd the French lines between I- 
pres and the Lys, putting Artois and Picardy un- 
der contribution. On the other hand, the French 
laid Putch Flanders under contribution. And on 
the zth of Auguſt, Prince EUGENE of Savo 
laid ſiege to the city of Liſle, the capital of F ch 
Flanders, while the Duke of Marlborough with 
the grand army cover'd the ſiege. This is one of 
the — fortreſſes in the world; and was de- 
fended by one and twenty battalions of foot, and 
ſeveral regiments of horſe, commanded by the 
Marſhal Boufflers. The allies attack'd the coun- 
terſcarp on the ſeventh of September, and car- 
ried it after an obſtinate defence, wherein they 
loſt two thouſand men, and ſixteen of their engi- 
neers. At another attack the allies loſt a thouſand 
men, and Prince EUGENE was wounded by a 
muſket-ball, which graz'd upon his ſkull; and 
being thereby confin'd to his tent, the Duke of 
Marlborough took upon him the command of the 
ſiege. The French, to diſtreſs the beſiegers the 
more, cut off their communication with all their 
83 except Oſtend: from whence General 

EBB marching with a great convoy of provi- 
fions towards Lifle, on the 28th of September, was 
attack'd at Winnendale by twenty-four thouſand 
French, commanded by neral de la Mothe ; 
but the French were defeated, and the convoy ar- 
riv'd ſaſe at Liſle : by which General WE RB ob- 
tain'd abundance of honour, the enemy being 
treble his number, and furniſh'd with a train of 
artillery, whereas he had not a field-piece with 
him. The town of Liſle ſurrender'd on the 23d 
of October following, the garriſon retiring into 
the caſtle, except the horſe, who were permitted 
to march away ; and it was the gth of mber 
before the caſtle ſurrender'd: in the fiege whereof, 
and of the town, the allies did not loſe leſs than 
twelve or fourteen thouſand men by the ſword, 
beſides what they loſt by ſickneſs or other acci- 
dents. While the allies were at the ſiege of the 
caſtle, the Duke of Bavaria attack'd Bruſſels, but 
was forc'd to riſe from before it on the approach 
of the Duke of Marlborough : who afterwards in- 
veſted Ghent on the 18th of December, and the 
town ſurrender'd the 3oth. The next day the 
French quitted Bruges, and all the other towns 
they had taken in Spaniſh Flanders. And thus 
ended this long campaign of 1708, in a cold and 
rigorous ſeaſon, in which great numbers of men 
and horſes muſt have periſh'd, if Ghent had not 
| 7 ſo ſuddenly, beyond all expectation, 
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there being a garriſon of near twenty thouſand CH AP. 


men in that place, IV. 
The year 1709 begun very pacifically, the Gyn 


French offering by way of preliminaries, to ac- og. 
knowledge King CHARLEs III. King of Spain . ” 


and to yield up all the Spaniſh dominions to the 
houſe of Auſtria, to reſign Straſburg, Briſac, &c. 
to the Emperor ; to 8 the Queen of 
Great Britain, and demoliſh Dunkirk, and re- 
linquiſh Liſle, and all other places the allies had 
taken in the Netherlands: but after all theſe things 
were agreed on, the French plenipotentiarics re- 
fuſed to ſign the articles; whereupon the treaty 
broke off the latter end of May, and both ſides 
prepar'd again for war. And the allies, having 
aſſembled their forces, inveſted Tournay the 27th Tourazy 
of June; the town ſurrendring the 3oth of July, taken. 
and the citadel the 3d of September following. 
This place coſt the confederates a world of men, 
being one of the fineſt fortifications in the Nether- 
lands, and undermined in almoſt every part where 
it was to be approach'd. On the eleventh of Sep- 
tember following was fought the battle of Mal- pale of 
plaquet, or Blaregnies, near Mons, between the Malplaquets 
allies, commanded by Prince EUGENE of Savoy 
and the Duke of Marlborough on one ſide, and the 
French, under the command of the Marſhals Villars 
and Boufflers on the other; each army conſiſtin 
of an hundred thouſand men and more, the fineſt 
troops in the world. The French had poſted 
themſelves very advantageouſly in the woods of 
Sart and Janfart, where they cut down trees, and 
render'd the attack exceeding difficult. In other 
places were cover'd by a triple intrenchment, 
and all the intervals planted with artillery, which 
made it ſeveral hours before the confederates could 
make any impreſſion upon them. At length the 
intrenchments were forc'd after it had coſt the al- 
lies near twenty thouſand men : but the French 
retir'd in good order, the confederate forces being 
in no condition to purſue them far. The follow- 
ing winter the French being diſtreſs'd by famine, as 
well as by the arms of the confederates, made freſh 
overtures of peace, wherein the French King a- 
reed to all the preliminary articles above recited, 
t the aſſiſting to dethrone his grandſon with: his 
own troops ; and in lieu of it, offer'd to contri- 
bute a ſum of money towards it, if he refuſed to 
ſubmit to the aboveſaid conditions: but the terms 
were rejected. The laſt place of treaty was. at 
Gertrudenburgh ; where ſuch was our confidence 
in our good friends the Dutch, that we intruſted 
them entirely with our intereſts, and had not a 
miniſter amongſt them, The Dutch treated with 
the French plenipotentiaries, excluſive of the mi- 
niſters of the other allies: and their High Mighti- 
neſſes were ſo exceeding ſtiff, that this treaty too 
came to nothing. ; 
H On 
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CHAP, On the fide of Portugal the allies were unſuc- 
IV. ccbful this year; for the Marquis de Bay, who 
WA I commanded King PniL1e's forces, obtain'd a 
| victory over the allies on the banks of the river 
Caya, and made one entire brigade of Engliſh pri- 
toners. On the other hand, the allies made them- 
(elves maſters of Balaguer in Catalonia; but there 
happen'd no other conſiderable action in Spain. 

The Pope having refuſed to acknowledge 
CHARLES III. King of Spain, or grant him the 
inveſtiture of Naples, the Imperial Generals poſ- 
ſeſled themſelves of Comachio, and ſeveral other 
places belonging to the ſee of Rome; but his Ho- 
lineſs having conſider'd better of it, conſented to 
acknowledge that Prince Sovereign of the Spaniſh 
dominions. 

The King of Sweden having been ſome time 
engag'd in a war with the King of Poland, and laid 
his EleCtorate of Saxony under contribution, and 
threatned other parts of the Empire, which occa- 
ſion'd ſome troops to be withdrawn from Flanders, 
the confederates enter'd into a treaty in the begin- 
ning of the year 1710, for preſerving the peace of 

the Empire; whereby each of the contracting 
powers were to furniſh a certain number of troops, 
and form an army to oppoſe thoſe who ſhould di- 
ſturb the peace of the Empire for the future. 

In Flanders the allies took ſeveral towns from 
the French this year, particularly Mortaign, Doway, 
Bethune, Aire, and St. Venant, before which 
places they loſt abundance of men. The confe- 
derates had no ſooner taken one fortreſs, but ano- 
ther roſe up at a very ſmall diſtance in the room 
of it; and at this rate the war might have laſted 
forty years, if the Engliſh would have found mo- 
ney to have ſupported it: it having been long ſince 
obſerved, that the attacking France on the fide 
of Flanders, is like the taking a bull by the horns, 
or battering it where it is moſt impregnable; when 
at the ſame time the adding ten or fifteen thou- 
ſand men to the army in Spain, would ſoon have 
reduc'd that kingdom, and put an end to the war 
at once; as will evidently appear by the ſwift pro- 
greſs the arms of the allies made in Spain this cam- 
paign, which they were forced to abandon as ſud- 
denly for want of being timely ſupported. 

The confederates attack'd King PHILIPP, who 
commanded his army in perſon, near Almenara, 
in Catalonia, on the 27th of July, and put his 
cavalry to the rout ; but it being late in the even- 
ing when the action began, his foot retired by the 
favour of the night under the cannon of Lerida; 
and from thence King PHr1L1P retreated to Sa- 
ragoſſa, being cloſely purſued by the allies. - On 
the twentieth of Auguſt following, the two rival 
Kings, CHARLES and PHILIr, came to a ge- 
neral battle, near the city of Saragoſſa ; wherein 
King CHARLES obtain'd a compleat victory, and 
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King PH1L1P retir'd into France by the way of CHAP 
Navarre, The city of Saragoſſa hereupon open'd IV. 
her gates to the conqueror, who made his trium- Wy 
phant entry into the town the ſame night ; where 
having ſtaid about a week to refreſh his troops, 
the army continued its march to Madrid ; of 
which capital King CHARLEs took poſſeſſion a- 
gain on the 21ſt of September: but all the Gran- 
dees were retir'd from thence, that they might 
not be put under a neceſſity of declaring for either 
party, before they ſaw the ſucceſs of the war. In 
this ſituation King CHARLEs preſs the army of 
the allies on the fide of Portugal to join him; but 
they could not be prevail'd on to move that way: 
and King PHILIP having aſſembled a ſupertor 
army to that of the confederates at Madrid, King 
CHARLES took a reſolution of returning to Cata- 
lonia, which he did ſoon after with a thouſand 
horſe, leaving the army to ſollow him at leiſure, 
'The army of the allies in their march from 
Caſtile, for the conveniency of ſubſiſting their 
troops, or upon ſome miſunderſtanding between 
the Generals, was divided into two bodies; the 
Germans and Portugueſe, commanded by Count 
STAREMBERG, took one road; and the Eng- 
liſh, under General STANHOPE, another. The 
Engliſh General thought fit to halt with his body, 
conſiſting of eight battalions and as many ſqua- 
drons at the town of Brihuega ; where he was 
ſurprized December the gth by King PHILIr and 
his whole army, which ſurrounded the place: the 
Engliſh defended themſelves here till the 10th in The Fs 
the morning; when all their ammunition being —_— 
ſpent, they were obliged to ſurrender priſoners of Brihucg. 
war. General STAREMBERG receiving advice 
of the diſtreſs the Engliſh in Brihuega were re- 
duc'd to, march'd with all diligence to their re- 
lief; but was prevented by King PaiLiP, who 
gave him battle at Villa Viciofa, about a league 
from Brihuega, within a few hours after General 
STANHOPE had ſurrender'd. In this battle STA- 
REMBERG gave great proof of his military {kill 
by defeating the Spaniards, though he was not half 
their number; but underſtanding that the Engliſh 
in Brihuega had been made priſoners the morning 
before, he continued his march towards Arragon ; 
and having withdrawn the confederate troops out 
of the garriſon towns in that kingdom, he march'd 
to join King CHARLES in Catalonia; who was 
not able to prevent the taking of Gironne by the 
French the ſame winter. And thus this unhappy 
year 1710, Which begun with ſo much glory, 
ended with the utmoſt diſgrace to the allies : 
which happen'd rather from a miſunderſtanding 
between their miniſters and generals, and a fond- 
neſs in ſome people to have the war prolong'd, than 
thro' the want of forces or treaſure, to have eſta- 
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HAP. The year 1711 was fatal to ſome of the greateſt 
V. Princes of Europe; for on the 14th of April, N. S. 
died Lewis, Dauphin of France, of the ſmall-pox, 
in the fiftieth year of his age, being ſucceeded in 
that honour by his eldeſt fon LEWIS, Duke of 
Burgundy. And on the 20th of the ſame month of 
April, died JosE PH, late Emperor of Germany, 
of the ſame diſtemper. Upon this laſt great e- 
vent the allies uſed their utmoſt efforts to have 
CARL Es III. King of Spain, the only ſurviving 
brother of the late Emperor, elkcted in his room; 
and by their conſent Prince EUGENE detach'd 
fifty ſquadrons of horſe and twelve battalions of 
foot from the grand army in Flanders, to reinforce 
the Imperialiſts on the Rhine, and fruſtrate the 
deſigns of the French, who were endeavouring to 
penetrate into Germany again; in order to in- 
fluence the Electors, was prevent the advancement 
of King CARL Es to the Imperial throne, And 
on the 27th of September King CHARLES was 
convoy'd by the confederate fleet to Vado in Italy, 
where he arriv'd the 7th of October; and from 
thence went to Milan, where while he reſided he 
Charles was choſen Emperor; namely, on the 12th of 
£6 Em- the ſame month of October. Here the new Em- 
peror receiving advice that propoſals of peace had 
been offer'd to the allies on the part of France, 
he wrote to the Princes of the Empire and to the 
Dutch, to diſſuade them from accepting thoſe 
propoſals, or entring into any treaty with France, 
without ſome further conceſſions ; which he aſſur'd 
them he would not agree to himſelf, be the con- 
\ traty of ſequence what it would. Her Britiſh Majeſty, 
eon the contrary, notified to the allies, that ſhe 
had pitch'd upon Utrecht for the place of treaty ; 
and that the conferences would begin there on the 
firſt of January, O. S. and invited them to ſend 
their miniſters thither. Whereupon Prince Eu- 
GENE was diſpatch'd into England by the Em- 
peror, to difſuade the Queen from treating with 
France. But her miniſtry repreſented to him, 
that the expences of Britain, which in the begin- 
ning of the war did not amount to four millions 
per ann, were now increaſed to near ſeven mil- 
lions, by her being oblig'd to ſupply the annual 
deficiencies of the allies. That the States General 
were frequently deficient two thirds of the quota 
of ſhipping they had ſtipulated to provide; which 
not only increaſed the charge of the Engliſh, but 
was the occaſion of great damages to the royal 
navy, and the ruin of the Engliſh merchants, 
whoſe ſhips were deſtroy'd for want of convoys 
the Engliſh men of war being employ'd in ſer- 
vices which ought to have been perform'd by the 
States. That the Dutch alſo had been deficient 
in the Netherlands upwards of twenty thouſand 
men of their quota of troops ; and that the whole 
burthen of the war almoſt in Spain and Portugal 
had of late been thrown upon the Engliſh ; the 
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Dutch every year leſſening the number of their CH AP. 


troops in thoſe countries: and the Emperor, who IV. 
was moſt nearly concern'd in the event of that 
war, had no troops at all in his pay there till the 
laſt year of the war, and then but one ſingle regi- 
ment. On the contrary, Britain did not only 
maintain fixty thouſand land-men in the Span:ſh 
war, but the charges of the ſhipping only employ'd 
in that ſervice, amounted to eight millions fier- 
ling; and that Britain had expended in this war, 
above its quota, at leaſt nineteen millions of mo- 
ney, That the greater our ſucceſs had been, the 
heavier had been the burthen on the part of Bri- 
tain ; and while new dominions were daily con- 
2 for the allies, they continually abated their 

are of the expence. Nor could it be expected 
thoſe allies ſhould ever be weary of enlarging their 
territories at the charge of Britain, eſpecially when 
even the revenues of the conquer'd countries were 
not applied to the carrying on the war. That 
tho' Britain had born as great a ſhare in the war 
as all the confederates beſides, ſhe was to reap no 
adyantage by it : on the contrary, the late acqui- 
ſitions of the Dutch might prove deſtructive to our 
trade, The putting Newport, and other places 
in Flanders into their hands, render'd the Britiſh 
trade thither precarious ; and the ſtrength of that 
country, which Britain had contributed ſo largel 
to reduce, might hereafter be employed al 
Britain itſelf, 
The firſt general conference on the ſubject of 
_ was held between the Eri of 

ritain, France, and the States General at Utrecht, 
on the 29th of January, new ſtile, anno 1711-123 
and the Britiſh minifsy not being to be diverted 
from proceeding in it by any promiſes Prince Eu- 
GENE could make, that the Empire would for 
the future contribute more to the expences of the 
war than they had done, the Prince had his au- 
dience of leave of her Majeſty ; when to expreſs 
the value ſhe had for his — merit, ſhe pre- 
ſented him with a ſword enrich'd with diamonds, 
of the value of five thouſand pounds. 

But notwithſtanding the Queen of Great Bri- 
tain was not averſe to a treaty of peace, ſhe did 
not yet ſlacken the preparations for war: and the 
Duke of Marlborough, pafling the French lines at 
Arleux and Bac-a-Bacheul, on the fifth of Auguſt 
new ſtile, inveſted the town of Bouchain the 12th, 
which ſurrender'd to the allies the 13th of Sep- 
tember following, the garriſon being made prifo- 
ners of war, On the Rhine there was little or 
no action this campaign, any more than in Spain, 
And in Hungary a treaty of pacification was con- 
cluded between the Imperial miniſters and the 
malecontents; whereby the malecontents bein 
pardon'd, agreed to diſband their forces, and deliver 
up the fortreſſes in their poſſeſſion, after they had con- 
tinued in a ſtate of rebellion for nine years together, 

2 


The 


CHAP. The Duke of Ormond having the command of 
IV. the Britiſh forces in Flanders, in the year 1712, 
WA ) declar'd to the allies, that there being a near pro- 
1712. ſpect of peace, her Majeſty had given him orders 
not to act offenſively : however, at the preſſing 
inſtances of the allies, ſhe did afterwards conſent 
to the beſieging of Queſnoy, which ſurrender'd 
the fourth of July ; and on the ſeventh of the 
ſame month, the French King voluntarily ſurren- 
der'd Dunkirk'to the Britiſh troops. About which 
time the Britiſh plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, and 
the Duke of Ormond, General of the Britiſh 
troops, propoſed a ceſſation of arms to the allies, 
which was rejected by them: on the contrary, 
Prince EUGENE, the Imperial General, with t 

German and Dutch troops, ſeparated from the 
Duke of Ormond, inviting the mercenaries in 
Britiſh pay to follow them, which moſt of them 
did. And the next day, being the 17th of July, 

A ceffation Prince EUGENE laid fiege to Landrecy, Here- 
of arms be- upon the Duke of Ormond caus'd a ceſſation of 
tween Great arms between Great Britain and France to be 
3 procla im'd in his camp, as Marſhal Villars did 
in the French camp the ſame day. After which 
the Duke of Ormond, with the Britiſh forces un- 
der his command, marching towards Dunkirk, 

was denied entrance into Bouchain and Doway b 
the Dutch garriſons, notwithſtanding the Britiſh 
hoſpital was in Doway : whereupon the Duke bent 
his march towards Ghent, of which city, as well 
as Bruges, he took poſſeſſion the 23d of July, N.S. 
and detach'd ſix battalions to re-inforce the Eng- 
liſh garriſon in Dunkirk. On the twenty-fourth 
of the ſame month, the allies under Prince Ev - 
GENE met with a misfortune, which could not but 
make them ſenſible of their raſhneſs in inſulting the 
Duke of Ormond, and ſeparating their forces from 
thoſe of Britain: for the Earl of Albemarle, being 
encamp'd with thirteen battalions and thirty ſqua- 
drons at Denain, to ſecure the communication of 
Prince EUGene's army (which lay before Lan- 
drecy) with Marchiennes, where was the grand 
magazine of the confederates, was attack'd by 
Marſhal Villars, and defeated, and himſelf made 
priſoner; Count Dnona, Lieutenant-General and 
Governor of Mons, was drown'd in the Scheld ; 
Count NAss Au with three thouſand officers and 
ſoldiers were killd and wounded, and as many 
made priſoners; and a vaſt quantity of ammuni- 
tion and proviſions, beſides twelve pieces of can- 
non, were taken by the French : and about a 
week after, Marchiennes itſelf ſurrender'd to them, 
the garriſon conſiſting of between four and five 
thouſand men being made priſoners of war: in the 
place alſo was found three hundred thouſand weight 
of powder, an hundred pieces of cannon, three 
hundred waggons, a vaſt quantity of bombs, gre- 
nadoes, bullets, corn, meal, bacon, wine, brandy, 
and all kinds of proviſion and tools neceſlary he 
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to be hoiſted in the ſeveral caſtles and forts in the 


making two ſieges, beſides great numbers of horſes, CH Ap 
Upon which misfortune Prince EUGexz thought IV. 
yy 5 "I the ſiege of Landrecy the ſecond of way 

uguſt. | 

And now the French being in their turn ma- 
ſters of the field, inveſted Doway on the 14th of 
Auguſt, which ſurrender'd the Sth of September 
following, the garriſon being made priſoners of 
war. The ſame day Queſnoy was inveſted by the 
French, and ſurrender'd the 4th of October, the 
garriſon alſo _ made priſoners of war; which, 
according to the French account, compleated the 
number of forty battalions of the allies they had 
deſtroy'd or made priſoners, ſince the defeat at 
Denain. The Dutch ſtill refuſing to come into 
the ceſſation of arms, Marſhal Villars ſat down 
before Bouchain on the 10th of October, which 
place ſurrender'd the 19th, the garriſcn remaining 
priſoners at diſcretion, But I ſhould have remem- 
ber'd that Portugal was before-hand with all the 
allies in treating ſecretly with France : and on the 
fifth of November a ſuſpenſion of arms was ſign'd 
for four months between France and Spain on the 
one ſide, and Portugal on the other. Brigadier 
PI ERC E alſo, Commander of the Britiſh troops 
in Catalonia, having notified to Count STARE M- 
BERG, that a ceſſation of arms had been agreed 
upon between Great Britain and France, declar'd 
that he muſt ſeparate his forces from him ; and 
on the 15th of November the Britiſh forces in Ca- 
talonia were embark'd for Port Mahon, where the 
Duke of Argyle at that time commanded. His 
Grace upon their arrival caus'd the Emperor's co- 
lours to be taken down, and the Engliſh colours 


iſland of Minorca: and the Emperor's governor 
in the iſland refuſing to take the oaths to her Bri- 
tiſh Majeſty, had leave to retire to Barcelona : but 
the ref of the magiſtrates there took an oath of 
fidelity to the Queen, 

The States General, finding the allies in no 
condition to oppoſe the arms of France without 
the aſſiſtance of Great Britain, agreed to come 
into the plan of peace propos'd to them by the 
Earl of Strafford on the part of Britain, and con- 
clude, and ſign the peace jointly, and at the ſame 
time with the Britiſh miniſters. But before the, 
concluſion of the general peace a new treaty 
Guaranty for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in Britain 
and the Barrier of the States General, was ſign'd nw 
on the Zoth of January, 1712-13. By which 
treaty it was agreed, that the Dutch ſhould put 
garriſons in the towns and forts of Furnes, Fort 
Knocque, Ipres, Menin, the town and citadel of 
Tournay, Mons, Charleroy, the town and caſtle 
of Namur, the caſtle of Ghent, the ports Le 
Perle, Philip and Damme, and the fort of St, 
Donat. The fortifications of all which places, 
with the garriſons therein, to be maintain'd 2 
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Ab. HAP. of the revenues ariſing in the countries about was not by the preliminary articles to be acknow- CH AP. 
IV. IV. them; ſo that the Dutch were to be at no ex- ledged till after the ſigning the peace. 2. Be- IV. 


— cauſe that expreſſion in them, that the Rhine ſhal! vv 


nce in maintaining thoſe garriſons, | 

And it was further . that Britain, when 
required by the Dutch, ſhould ſend ten thouſand 
foot, and twenty men of war to their aſſiſtance, at 
the charge of Britain, to maintain the aforeſaid 
Barrier: and on the other ſide, the Dutch ſhould 
ſend ſix thouſand foot and twenty men of war to 
the aſſiſtance of Britain when required, at the ex- 
pence of the States, to ſupport the Proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion : but if the danger on either ſide ſhould 
be great and imminent, either party ſhould aſſiſt 
the other with their whole force. 

The Imperial and French miniſters on the 14th 
of March following concluded a treaty for the 
evacuating Catalonia, Majorca and Ivica by tie 
Lapis and for the neutrality of Italy. By 
the firſt article whereof it was agreed, that there 
ſhould be a ſuſpenſion of arms in Catalonia till 
the Empreſs and the Court then reſiding there, 
and other perſons who were diſpoſed to follow it, 
whether military or not, Spaniards or others, ſhould 
with their effects, and the Imperial forces, be entire- 
ly departed from Spain and arriv'd in Italy, upon con- 
don they deliver d up the places poſſeſſed by them. 

And by the eighth article it was agreed, that as 
ſoon as the ſaid evacuation ſhould be begun, there 
ſhould be granted to all the ſubjects and inhabi- 
tants of Catalonia, and the faid Iſlands, a general 
amneſty 
been done by them during the war; and no trou- 
ble ſnould be given on thoſe accounts to the Ca- 
talans, or inhabitants of the ſaid iſles: but as to 
the enjoyment of their antient privileges, this was 
referred to be diſcuſs d at the treaty for a general 
peace, And by the eleventh article it is agreed, 
that there ſhall be an entire ſuſpenſion of arms 
throughout Italy, and the iſlands of the Mediter- 
ranean, reſpectively poſleſs'd by the parties en- 
gaged in war, as in all the territories of his Royal 
Highneſs the Duke of Savoy, fituate as well on 
this ſide as on the other fide the Alps. 

In purſuance of the aboveſaid convention for 
the evacuation of Catalonia, the Empreſs em- 
barqued at Barcelona about the beginning of 
March 17 12-13, and was convoy'd to Vado in 
yy by the Britiſh fleet. 

he year 1713 was more remarkable for ne- 


be. gotiations of peace than warlike enterprizes ; for 


on the 31ſt of March O. S. or the 11th of April 
N. S. the reſpective treaties of peace between 
Great Britain, Pruſſia, Portugal, the States Ge- 
neral and Savoy on the one part; and the French 
King on the other, were executed at Utrecht: 
Count Zinzendorf the [mperial Miniſter proteſt- 
ing againſt it, declaring, that he conceived the 
Emperor and Empire had great injuſtice done 


them ; for that the Emperor's imperial dignity 


and perpetual oblition for all that had 


ſerve as a boundary between France and the Em- 
pire, is very captious and ambiguous, there being 
_ conſiderable places and countries belonging 
to the Empire on the French fide the Rhine, 
. Becauſe France ipſiſts on the reſtoration of the 
lector of Bavaria, with ſome other demands of 
importance. For which reaſons the Emperor and 
Empire determined to continue the war againft 
France alone, till they could obtain better terms. 

By the treaty of peace between Great Britain 
and France, it was ſtipulated, that the acts of 
ſettlement made by the Britiſh parliament, for the 
ſecurity of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, ſhould be 
thereby confirm'd and enforced : that the crowns 
of France and Spain ſhould remain for ever ſe- 
parate, Dunkirk be demoliſh'd, the Britiſh plan- 
tations in America in poſſeſſion of France be re- 
ſtored, and a juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction given 
to all the allies. 

By the treaty with the States General, France 
conſented to yield up the town and dutchy of 
Luxemburg, the towns of Namur, Charleroy, 
Menin, Tournay, Furnes, Fort Knocque, Loo, 
Dixmude, Ipres, and ſome other places for a bar- 
rier to the States; and the Dutch on the other 
hand, _ to yield up Liſle, Aire, Bethune, 
and St. Venant, 

By the treaty between France and Savoy, Sicily 
was yielded to the Duke of Savoy, a ſufficient bar- 
rier was given him on the ſide of France; and 
the crown of Spain was limited to the ſaid Duke 
on failure of ile of King PniL1P, 

The war ſtill continuing between the Empire 
and France, the French inveſted Landau on the 
12th of June, which held out till the 20th of 
Auguſt, when the garriſon ſurrendred, and were 
made priſoners of war, On the 3oth of Septem- 


ber the French laid fiege to Friburgh, which they 
made themſelves maſters of on the iſt of Novem- 
ber, and on the 16th of the ſame month the 
caſtle ſurrendred: which ſucceſſes induced the 
Imperialiſts the following winter to enter into a 
treaty with France, which was managed by Prince 


EvGENE of Savoy, on the one fide, and Marſhal 
Villars on the other, at the caſtle of Raſtadt. 
Count STARE MBERG having evacuated Ca- 
talonia with the Imperial troops on the gth of Ju- 
ly, according to the abovemention'd convention, 
the Catalans immediately took poſſeſſion of Bar- 
celona, and declared war againſt King PHIIIr, 
rejecting the indemnity the Queen of Great 
Britain had procured for them; and on the 13th 
of the fame month of July, a treaty of peace was 
ſigned between Great Britain and Spain; where- 
by the Queen's title, and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion 
in Britain were agreed to; Gibralter, — 
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CHAP.and Port Mahon yielded to Britain, with the be- 
IV. neſit of the Aſſiento trade, or the furniſhing the 
Wye Spaniſh dominions in America with negroes ; and 
by it the Catalans were not only indemnified for 
oppoſing King PHILIr, but their honours and 
eſtates, together with the privileges of the inha- 
bitants of both Caſtiles were granted them, and 
the ceſſion of Sicily was corarm'd to the Duke of 

Savoy, with the title of King of that iſland. 
The Catalans continuing deaf to all offers of 
accommodation, King PH1L1P's forces plunder'd 
| and ravaged their country in a terrible manner ; 
f whereupon the Catalans declared themſelves a free 
| Independant State; granted commiſſions for railing 
ſoldiers in their own name ; and took upon them 
to coin money with the arms of that province 

ſtamp'd upon it. 

Tre1'y be- At the cloſe of this year, viz, on the 6th of 
tween th? March N. S. 1713-14, a treaty of peace was con. 
and France, Cluded at Raſtadt, between the Emperor and 
France: whereby it was agreed, that the treaties 
of Weſtphalia, Nimeguen, and Ryſwick, ſhould 
be the baſis and foundation of the preſent treaty ; 


and particularly, that the French ſhould reſtore to. 


the Emperor the town and fortreſs of Old Briſack, 
| the town and fortreſs of Friburgh, the forts of 
| St. Peter, and of the Star; and ail other forts in 
| the Black Foreſt and Briſgau, with the fort of 
Kehl and its dependancies ; the fort of Pile, and 
others erected in the iſlands of the Rhine near 
Straſburgh, were to. be demoliſh'd, the navigation 
and uſe of the faid river to remain free and open 
to the ſubjects of either fide, and no new tolls to 
be laid on goods paſſing along the ſaid river by 
Either party, The French King alſo agreed, that 
the fortifications over againſt Hunninghen, on the 
right ſide the Rhine, and the ifland therein ſhould 
be demoliih'd ; and in general, all the forts, in- 
trenchments, lines, and bridges ſpecified in the 
treaty of Ryſwick, and ſuch as have been erected 
ſince, either along the Rhine, or in the Rhine, 
or elſewhere in the Empire, and its dependancies, 
which it ſhould not be lawful to re-eſtabliſh. The 
French King alſo agreed to evacuate the caſtles of 
Bitſch and Homburgh, and to cauſe the fortifica- 
tions thereof to be demoliſn'd. On the other 
hand, his Imperial Majeſty agreed, that the city 
of Landau and its dependancies ſhould remain to 
the moſt Chriſtian King: that the Electors of Ba- 
varia and Cologne be reſtored to all their domini- 
ons, prerogatives, & c. And the French agreed, that 
the Emperor ſhould enjoy the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
faving the barrier towns there granted to the States 
General: that the King of Pruſſia ſhould keep all 
he was poſſeſs'd of in the upper quarter of Guel- 
derland, particularly the town of Guelder, &c. 
which was confirm'd to that Prince in lieu of his 
pretenſions to the principality of Orange in France, 
1714. The year 17 14, was fatal to ſeveral great per- 


ſons, as 1. to CHARLEs Duke of Berry, youngeſt C H ap 


ſon of the late Dauphin of France, and grand-ſon 


to LEw1s XIV. who died at Marli on the 4th of 
May, in the 28th 22 of his age. 2. The Prin- Death of 
reſs and Dutcheſs ow, of © 


* S. &c, 


ceſs SOPHIA, Ele 
Hanover, who died on the Sth of June 
in the 84th year of her age. And 3. ANNE, 
Queen of Great Britain, who died on the firſt of 
Auguſt, in the 5oth year of her age; being ſuc- 
ceeded by GeoRGE Elector of Brunſwick-Lu- 
nenburgh, who arrived at London on the 20th of 
September, and was crown'd the 20th of Octo- 
ber following. | 

The Duke of Berwick, with an army compoſed 
of French and Spaniſh troops, laid ſiege to Barce- 
lona on the 12th of July, this year; the citizens 
defending themſelves with great obſtinacy till the 


eleventh of September following, when they re- Nauen 
tired into the new city, and beat a parley ; and takes. 


on the 12th they ſurrendred on condition their 
lives ſhould be ſpared, and the city ſhould not 
be plunder'd. As to the Emperor, who encou- 
raged the poor Catalans to ſtand out to the laſt 
extremity, and not accept of any terms, promi- 
ſing to ſend them reinforcements from time to 
time, he neither ſent them any aſſiſtance, or took 
any notice of them in the treaty of peace between 
the Emperor and France, or in the treaty be- 


tween the Empire and France, which was con- Treaty b. 
cluded at Baden the 7th of September N. S. and tucen de 


contains nothing material but what was ſtipulated 
in the treaty of Raſtadt. 

A treaty was alſo concluded on the ſixth of Fe- 
bruary this year between Spain and Portugal; ſo 
that all the nations of Europe were now in peace : 
but this calm Jaſted a very little while, for the 
Turks declared war againſt the republick of Ve- 
nice on the 7th of December 1714. 


In the year 1715, the Turks made themſelves 1713. 


entire maſters of the Morea, mecting with very —_ 


little oppoſition there: and this ſwift progreſs of the Mar 


the Ottoman arms obliged the Emperor to enter 
into a confederacy with the Venetians for their 
mutual defence. The peace of Great Britain was 
alſo diſturb'd this year by a civil war: the Earl 
of Marr retiring in diſguſt from court, aſſembled 
the friends of the Pretender in Scotland about the 
middle of Auguſt ; and proclaim'd him King by 
the name of James VIII. and Mr. FosTER, who 
had accepted the poſt of General for the Preten- 
der in England, aſſembled the malecontents in 
the north of England; and cauſed the Pretender 
to be proclaim'd in Northumberland in October 
following: but being afterwards ſurrounded by 
King GEORG E's forces in Preſton, General Fo- 
STER and his adherents were moſt of them made 
priſoners of war. The ſame day the Earl of Marr 
attack d King GroRGEe's troops near Dumblain 3 
but it was a kind of drawn battle, — 

1 ing 


AP. having great reaſon to boaſt of their ſucceſs, On 
IVW. the 25th of December the Pretender landed in 
Scotland near Aberdeen, with ſome few officers 
and gentlemen ; but it was now too late, the Dutch 
having before ſent over five or ſix thouſand men 
to the afſfiſtance of King GEORGE; and the 
malecontents having no regular troops in their ſer- 
vice, the Pretender and the Earl of Marr ſeeing 
no probability of ſucceſs, diſperſed their troops, 
and tranſported themſelves into France. What 
diſhearten'd the malecontents more than any thing, 
was the death of the French King Lewis XIV. 
who died on the firſt of September N. S. and the 
Duke of Orleans being declared Regent of France, 
who betrayed all their counſels to the Britiſh court, 
i6, Hoſtilities having been begun between the Ger- 
„e. man and Ottoman Empires in the beginning of 
the year 1716, Prince EUGENE on the fifth of 
rky, Auguſt attack'd the Turkiſh army, conſiſting of 
near two hundred thouſand men, entrench'd near 
Carlowitz : and tho' the Turks defended them- 
ſclves well at the beginning of the action, they 
were at length routed, and a dreadful flaughter 
made of them ; the Imperialiſts making them- 
ſclves maſters of all their cannon, tents, baggage 
and ammunition, the military cheſt, with five 
millions of florins coin'd, and the Grand Vizier's 
pavillion, in which were found jewels and treaſure 
to the value of three hundred thouſand florins 
more; two hundred of his women were alſo ta- 
ken, from fourteen to twenty-ſix years of age. 
After this victory Prince EUGENE march'd to 
inveſt Temeſwaer; before which place the tren- 
ches were open'd on the firſt of September, and 
the town ſurrendred on the 14th of October 
i lowing, having been in the poſſeſſion of the 
Turks for an hundred and fixty-four years, 
. The Imperialiſts the following year inveſted the 
city of Belgrade on the 18th of 1 1717; and 
e che Turks coming to the relief of it on the 16th 
ol Auguſt, Prince Eu EN E of Savoy engaged 
them, and obtain'd a compleat victory: where- 
upon the town ſurrendred two days afterwards; 
but Prince EUGENE made no further advantage 
of his victory this year. PHILIP King of Spain 
zaving augmente his navy, as well as his land- 
'Orces this year, propoſed to himſelf the making a 
conqueſt of Sardinia, Sicily, Naples, and the reſt 
vi the Spaniſh dominions in Italy, which had been 
i\\membred from that crown by the laſt peace; 
ind accordingly the Marquiſs de Lede, the Spa- 
11h General, made a deſcent in the iſland of Sar- 
mia, and reduced that country to the obedience 
of King PaniLIPp, 
4 In the beginning of July the year following, 
Tray the Marquiſs de Lede landed in Sicily with ſixteen 
br ſeventeen thouſand men, and was well receiv'd 
by moſt of the towns in that iſland : who et 
pen their gates and voluntarily offer'd to ſubmit 
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to King PIII. Whereupon a confederacy was CH AP. 
enter'd into between the Emperor, Britain, and IV. 
the King of Sicily againſt Spain; and the Dutch 
afterwards coming into it, this treaty was call'd 
the Quadruple Alliance, the chief deſign whereof, 
was to confirm the partition of the Spaniſh mo— 
narchy. In purſuance whereof, Sir GEORGE 
ByNG being ſent into the Streights with a ſqua- 
dron of Britiſh men of war, fell upon the Spa- 
niſh fleet near Syracuſa in Sicily, and took and 
deſtroy'd about ſixte n of their ſhips of war. In 
the mean time the Emperor having ſign'd a treaty 
of peace, or truce for twenty-four years with the 
Turks, was at leiſure to attend the war with Spain 
in Sicily, 

The French alſo aſſembled an army in the be- 
ginning of the year 1719, and invaded Spain by 
land: on the 13th of April they took Port Paſ- 
ſage, where they burnt fix Spaniſh men of war, 
which were almoſt finiſh'd, upon the ſtocks. The 
French Generals afterwards beſieged Fontarabia, 
which ſurrendred the fixteenth of June, as did 
St. Sebaſtian the firſt of Auguſt following, the 
whole province of Guipuſcoa ſubmitting to the 
crown of France. On the 29th of Auguſt the 
Lord Cobham with fix thouſand Britiſh troops 
made a deſcent ncar Vigo in Spain, and took the 
town and caſtle, but quitted them again the 25th 
of October, In the mean time the Imperialiſts, by 

the aſſiſtance of the Britiſh fleet, tranſported an 
army into vicily ; and having taken the town of 
Meſſina, the caſtle ſurrendred to them the 19th 
of October. King Pa1rt1e finding himſelf thus 
preſs'd by a potent confederacy, thought it time 
to hearken to propoſals of accommodation. But I 
ſhould have remembred, that Spain in order to 
make a diverſion, and diſtract the allies this ſu m- 
mer, ſent the Earl of Seaforth with three hundred 
Spaniards to Scotland, who having join'd four 
thouſand Highlanders on the teath of June, en- 
gaged General WiGHTMAN, but they were de- 
teated, and molt of the Spaniards made priſoners. 

On the ſixth of May 1720, N. S. a convention 
for a ſuſpenſion of arms, and for the evacuation 
of Sicily by the Spaniards, was ſign'd by the Im- 
perial and Spaniſh Generals, and on the next dgy 
a convention for the evacuation of Sardinia. 

And in the following year the renunciations of 
the Emperor and King of Spain, of ſuch part of 
the Spaniſh Monarchy as each of them were ko 
give up, were executed; by which Sicily was ſur- 
rendred to the Emperor, and Sardinia to the Duke 
of Savoy, with the title of King of that iſland: and 
thus peace was once more reſtored to Europe; ſome 
few matters only being left to be decided in a 
congreſs at 9 Bk by the miniſters of the re- 
ſpective powers concern'd, | 

The Emperor having no male iſſue, ſummon'd 2722. 
a general diet of the Rates of the kingdom of 

| Hungary 


1719. 


1720. 


1721. 


Peace con- 
cluded, 
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CH AP. Hungary to meet at Preſburgh on the 20th of 
IV. June 1722, where he procured an act to paſs for 
GL) ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown of Hungary on 
The crown the female line of the houſe of Auſtria : acknow- 
of Er) ledging for ſucceſſors to that crown the Arch- 
the females ducheſſes, his Imperial Majeſty's daughters, and 
of the houſe all the females of the houſe of Auſtria, with their 
of Auſtria. qeſcendants, in failure of male iſſue, according to 
the order of primogeniture, in the manner eſta- 
bliſh'd in all other kingdoms and territories be- 
longing to his Imperial Majeſty, and his moſt au- 
guſt houſe ; determining to remain for ever in- 
diſſolubly united with his Imperial Majeſty's o- 
ther dominions; ſo that the ſame may for ever 
hereafter be govern'd by one head. And it is 
ſaid, the Proteſtants who are members of the 
ſtates, contributed very much to the reſolution 
that was taken for the ſettling the ſucceſſion, ha- 
ving had great aſſurances given them that the af- 
fairs of religion ſhould be ſettled to their ſatiſ- 

faction, 

It was look'd upon to be very ominous to the 
Imperial family, that on the 6th of Auguſt in 
the evening in the inward court of the palace of the 
Favorita, next to the Emperor's apartment, ſo 
great a number of graſs-hoppers, or rather lo- 
cuſts, lodged eine". aa that it was the work of 
a whole night and the next day to clear the court 
of them; but the two outer courts of the palace 
had none in them : I do not find however, that 
any great misfortune hath happen'd to the Empe- 
ror ſince, according to the wiſe prognoſtications 
of the ſuperſtitious, unleſs the want of male iſ- 
ſue is to be accounted ſuch, 

1723. The beginning of the year 1723, was fatal to 
the famous town of Buda in Hungary, moſt part 
of the city being burnt to the ground, and part 
of the walls and fortifications deſtroy'd by the 
blowing up the magazines on Eaſter Sunday. 

The Dutch The Emperor having erected a company of 

memorial merchants at Oſtend to trade to the Eaſt-Indies, 

_ — the Weſt-Indies, and the coaſt of Africa by his 

pany. grant, bearing date the day of December 1722, 
the Dutch preſented memorial aſter memorial to 
the Imperial court, in hopes of getting the grant 
retracted; inſiſting that it was contrary to the 
treaty of Munſter, and other treaties, that the in- 
habitants of the Auſtrian, formerly the Spaniſh, 
Netherlands ſhould trade to the Eaſt-Indies ; and 
ſeem'd to charge the Emperor with ingratitude, 
by encroaching on their trade when they had 
done him ſo many ſignal ſervices in the late war, 
conquering whole kingdoms and provinces for him 
at a great expence of blood and treaſure. 

This year the Emperor publiſh'd an edict in fa- 
vour of the Hungarian Proteſtants, allowing them 
the free exerciſe of their religion, and their an- 
tient privileges. On the 5th of September his 
Imperial Majeſty was crown'd King of Bohemia 


at Prague, and on the 8th the Empreſs was crown'd C HA 
Queen; it not being the cuſtom of this country, IV. 
it ſeems, for the King and Queen to be crown'd wy 
the ſame day. 

The famous congreſs of Cambray, which had cons 
been ſo long talk'd of, was open'd the 26th of Cambry, 
January 1723-4; where the firſt things agreed 
on, were, that the Emperor ſhould grant the in- 
veſtiture of the dutchies of Tuſcany, Parma and 
Placentia in Italy, to the Prince Don CARLOS 
Infante of Spain: and that the artillery taken a- 
way by the Spaniards, on their evacuating Sar- 
dinia, ſhould be reſtored to the King of Sardinia. 

The Empire remaining in perfect peace, the 1724. 
year 1724 affords very little worth relating. The 
congreſs of Cambray, indeed, continued their con- 
ferences ; but ſeem'd to ſpend their time more in 
ceremony, or private cabals between particular 
Miniſters, than the buſineſs they were aſſembled 
about. "The Emperor having detcrmined to con- 
ſtitute the Archducheſs ELIZABETH, his eldeſt 
ſiſter, governor of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
Prince 3 of Savoy reſign'd that govern- 
ment, and was made Views eneral of all the 
Auſtrian dominions in Italy, the higheſt poſt the 
Emperor could confer upon him, ſince the Vice- 
roys of Naples and Sicily, the Governor of the Mi- 
laneze, and all other Imperial Officers and Gene- 
rals in Italy receive their orders from him, and 
give obedience to them as to thoſe of the Em- 
peror himſelf. 

While the Miniſters of the ſeveral powers of 17% _ 
Europe aſſembled at Cambray, were ſpending their _ 
time, to all appearance, in matters of ceremony, 
or diverſion, the Emperor and Spain enter'd into 
a treaty without the knowledge of the other 
powers, which was concluded at Vienna the 3oth 
of April 1725; by which the Emperor acknow- 
ledge; King PHILIr King of all the Spaniſh do- 
minions in his poſſeſſion, confirms Sardinia to the 
Duke of Savoy, and the Dutchies of Tuſcany, 
Parma and Placentia to Don CAR Los Prince of 
Spain, on the death of the preſent Duke of Tuſ- 
cany, &c. and King PHIL1P agrees to make over 
to No CARLos his fon, the city of Porto Lon- 
gone, with that part of the iſland of Elva in his 
poſſeſſion: and declares, that neither he nor any 
of his ſucceſſors to the crown of Spain ſhall ever 
have the guardianſhip of the Prince who ſhall poſ- 
ſeſs any of thoſe Dutchies ; nor ſhall be in a ca- 
pacity to acquire, retain, or poſſeſs the leaſt thing 
in the ſaid Dutchies, or in Italy, or introduce his 
own troops, or foreigners into the ſaid Dutchies 
during the life of the preſent Princes : but the 
ſaid Prince Don CarLos may however take 
poſſeſſion of the Dutchies as they devolve upon 
him. King PHriL1e alſo renounces in favour 
of his Imperial Majeſty, all rights and pretenſions 
to the Spaniſh dominions in Italy, Sicily, _ 


H AP, 


Ap. ders, and elſewhere in the poſſeſſion of his Impe- 
IV. 


| ial Majeſty ; but each party to ſtile himſelf King 
* of NT the during his life; the publiſhing of 
which treaty put an end to the congreſs at Cam- 
ngreſs of bray. | 
mbray, A treaty of commerce alſo was ſign'd between 
the Emperor and Spain on the firſt of May 1725, 
whereby Spain agrees, that the ſubjects of the Em- 
pire ſhould have the ſame privileges in point of 
commerce as the Engliſh and Dutch, or the moſt 
favour'd nations; and ſhould have the liberty of 
vending their Eaſt-India merchandize brought 0- 
ver by the Oſtend company in any part of Spain. 
The Emperor alſo enter'd into an alliance of- 
fenſive and defenſive with Ruſſia and Poland, and 
other powers were invited to accede to the Vienna 
treaty, At the ſame time the Imperial Court 
ſeem'd very intent upon promoting commerce; 
and not only encouraged the Oſtend compa ny, 
but declared Trieſte, on the gulph of Venice, a free 
port. On the other hand, Great Britain, France, 
and Pruſſia, concluded a treaty on the third of 
September 1725; wherein the ſaid powers promiſe 
their mutual guaranty to protect and defend all 
their dominions, countries and cities, as well with- 
in as out of Europe, with all their rights and pri- 
vileges, and particularly thoſe of trade, which 
the faid allies reſpectively enjoy; and if they can- 
not obtain juſtice by fair means, and any of the 
contracting powers ſhall be attack'd, or moleſted 
in the ſaid particulars, that then the aboveſaid 
powers, within two months after demand, ſhall 
furniſh the following ſuccours, viz. his Britannick 
Majeſty, three thouſand foot, and four thouſand 
horſe, His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty eight thou- 
ſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, 
Majeſty three thouſand foot, and two thouſand 
horſe, But if the party attack'd, or injured, 
chuſes to be ſupplied with ſhips of war, or tranſ- 
ports, or money, then the other parties ſhall fur- 
niſh him with ſhips or money in proportion to 
the expence of the troops above ſtipulated. And if 
the aboveſaid ſuccours are not ſufficient to redreſs 
the wrongs of the injured party, the contracting 
powers then agree to furniſh more forces; and in 
caſe of neceſſity, all their forces, and even to de- 
clare war againſt the aggreſſor. The contracting 
powers alſo agree to maintain the treaties of Oliva 
and Weſtphalia; and to invite other powers, e- 
ſpecially the States General, to acceed to the pre- 
ſent treaty. And the Kings of Great Britain and 
Pruſſia declare they will not furniſh their contingents 
of troops to the Leapire againſt France in caſe of 
an offenſive war; and if either of them ſhould 
be compel'd to it, he ſhall furniſh as many forces 
to aſſiſt France. And on the eighth of February 
tollowing the States General acceeded to the ſaid 
anover treaty. | 


Upon this treaty the Court of Vienna is ſaid to 
Vol. II. 


His Pruſſian 
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have made ſome very ſevere reflections; particu- CHAP. 


larly, that this treaty being made by two Electors 
and Princes of the Empire with a foreign power 
againſt his Imperial Majeſty and the Empire, was 


contrary to thoſe ſolemn oaths of fidelity, which 


the Kings of England and Pruffia ſwore openly 
with a loud voice before the Imperial Throne, 
and in the preſence of almight to his Im- 
perial Majeſty, and to the Holy — Empire at 
their inveſtiture. That it was an actual ſepara- 
tion from the whole Empire, and an union with 
thoſe who would probably be the declared enemies 
of it. That by this means the adminiſtration of 
83 which is put into the hands of his Imperial 

ajeſty according to the capitulation at his elec- 
tion, and the laws of the Empire, are of no force 
with theſe contracting parties, but wholly de- 
ſtroy'd ; and they have aſſum'd a power of acting 
according to their own will and pleaſure. The 
peace of the country alſo is at an end, by the 
bringing in of foreign troops, which is not allow'd 
even to the Emperor himſelf. And the ſaid con- 
tracting powers may at any time ſeize by force 
the rights they have, or pretend to have, and ſe- 
cure thei by foreign nations againſt the Majeſt 
of the Emperor, their ſupreme judge and lord, 
and againſt the other States of the Empire. 

The Elector of Bavaria, MAXIMILIAN Ema- 
NUEL Maxy, died this year on the 26th of Fe- 
bruary, in the fixty-fourth year of his age, leaving 
his dominions to his eldeſt fon CHARLES Al- 
BERT CAJETAN, the electoral Prince. 

In the beginning of the year 1726, we find the 
Britiſh miniſters complaining that an Engliſh cou- 
rier was ſtop'd at Belgrade in his return from 
Conſtantinople, and of a 1 which prevail'd 
at this time in the court of Vienna, that his Bri- 
tiſh Majeſty had not only cauſed the treaty of 
Hanover to be communicated to the Ottoman 
Porte, but that he had alſo endeavour'd to ex- 
cite the Turks to enter into a war with the Em- 
peror ; intimating that the alliance lately' form'd 
againſt him, gave the Sultan a favourable oppor- 
tunity of recovering Temeſwaer and Belgrade. To 
which the Imperial miniſters anſwer'd, That it 
was true, they had received repeated advices from 
Conſtantinople, that the Britiſh Ambaſſador at the 
Porte, at an audience of the Grand Vizier, had en- 
deavour'd to excite the Turks againſt his Imperial 
Majeſty ; and that all the foreign miniſters at Con- 
ſtantinople, with one conſent, had ſpoken of it as a 
matter both certain and publick ; that ſuch infor- 
mations as theſe, neceſſarily oblig'd the Emperor 
to uſe ſome precaution : whereupon orders were 
ſent on the 23d of January to all the Generals 
and . rar officers on he frontiers of Tur- 
ky, to let no ſs without giving notice 
he to the 9 And an En iſh ure or 
meſſenger, afterwards arriving at Belgrade, under 


- . * 


IV. 
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CHAP, the character of a Merchant, the Duke of Wir- 


IV. 


temberg, governour of Servia, could not avoid de- 


E taining him till further orders. The courier find- 


1727. 


Power of 
the Empe- 


For, 


ing himſelf ſtopped, diſcover'd the badge of an 
Engliſh Meflenger, and deliver'd a letter from the 
Imperial reſident at the Porte, wherein he was ſo 
ſtiled. They leave the world therefore to judge 
whether the detaining ſuch a perſon as this in a 
frontier town, who was returning from ſuch an 
errand, and who was nevertheleſs releaſed out of 
regard to his Britanick Majeſty, can afford any 
room to require ſatisfaction 2 a violation of the 
law of nations, as the Britiſh miniſter ſtiles it: 
and if, on the other hand, his Imperial Majeſty 
had not reaſon to complain of theſe practices. 
What foundation the Imperialiſts had to charge 
his Britiſh Majeſty with inciting the Turk a- 
gainſt Chriſtendom, I ſhall not determine; but 
certain it is, the Imperialiſts were under ſome 
apprehenſions of being attack'd by the Porte; 
and enter'd into an alliance with Muſcovy by way 
of precaution, wherein it was ſtipulated, that in 
caſe his Imperial 2 dominions ſhould be 
invaded by the Turks, Ruſſia ſhould bring forty 
thouſand men into the field to his aſſiſtance: and 
if the Turks ſhould invade Muſcovy, the Empe- 
ror ſhould declare war againſt the Turks, and 
make a diverſion on the ſide of Hungary. 

This year iſſued an Imperial edi, prohibiting 
the importation of Engliſn manufactures into the 
Imperial dominions, as well as the importation 
of all India goods, except thoſe imported by the 
Oſtend company. And now things ſeem'd to tend 
to a rupture between the allies of Vienna and 
Hanover; but nothing of this kind has yet hap- 
pen'd, unleſs the beſieging of Gibralter by the 
Spaniards, which ſtill remains block'd up by 
them; and the ſending a ſquadron of Britiſh men 
of war to Amcrica, to prevent the Spaniſh ga- 
leons returning to Europe : and it is hoped that 
the new congreſs to be held at Cambray, may re- 
move all miſunderſtandings between the Princes 
of Europe. And here I ſhall conclude the mo- 
dern hiſtory of Germany, all things png 


in the ſame ſuſpenſe the preſent year as they did 


the laſt. 
CHAP. V. 


Treats of the power of the Emperor; of his election 
and coronation ; of the King 85 the Romans, and 
f 


Electors; and of the general Diet. 

THE power of the German Emperors hath 
not been at all times the ſame. CHARLRE- 

MAIN, who laid the foundation of this Em- 

ire, enjoy'd great part of Germany, Hungary, 

Fe: nce and Italy, of which he was abſolute mo- 


narch ; and took the liberty of diſpoſing his do- CH , 
minions to his ſucceſſor on his death, 8 , 


man 
ſucceeding Emperors did afterwards. But 8 
things much abridged the power of theſe Empe- 
rors, one whereof was the encroachments of the 
See of Rome, which did not only aſſume an in- 
dependency for themſelves and the ſeveral Princes 
and States in Italy from the Emperor's jurifdic- 
tion, but claim'd a ſuperiority over all the Kings 
and Princes of the earth, and particularly over 
the German Emperor, whom they did not look 
upon as legally advanc'd to the throne without 
their concurrence ; and held that he might be de- 
poſed by the Pope, whenever the Holy Father 
ſhould charge him with hereſy, or male-admini- 
ſtration. "The Imperial power was alſo very much 
leflen'd, and almoſt loſt by the many exorbitant 
grants made by ſucceeding Emperors to the go- 
vernours of the ſeveral provinces, whom they in- 
veſted with ſovereign power, and made heredi- 
tary in their reſpective governments: whereupon 
theſe great officers ſoon aſſumed an independency, 
and even a power of electing their Sovereign: 
and while the Emperors had fcarce any other do- 
minions than thoſe they were thus elected to, 
they made but an inconſiderable figure in Chri- 
ſtendom; but now their hereditary dominions, in 
which they are abſolute, are ſo much enlarg'd, 
the German Emperor may be reckon'd one of 
the moſt potent Princes in Europe, eſpecially 
ſince the See of Rome hath loſt much of that in- 
fluence it had in the days of bigotry and ſuper- 
ſtition. The Emperor is neither crown'd or con- 
firm'd in his Imperial * by the Pope at pre- 
ſent: on the contrary, ſome late Emperors have 
ventured to ſeize upon the lands of the Church 
in Italy, and made the Holy Father ſenſible it 
was in their power to cruſh him, ſince they have 
obtain'd the poſſeſſion of Milan, Naples and Si- 
cily, which almoſt ſurround the territories of the 
Church. 


The Emperors, like other Sovereigns, are the The fon. 


fountains of honour in their dominions, and do 
not only conſtitute Dukes, Marquiſſes, Counts, 
&c. but have frequently taken upon them to cre- 
ate Kings: They have not indeed the power of 
making peace or war, or of levying taxes, with- 
out the conſent of the Electors, and other Princes 
of the Empire; neither can they make laws, or 
ſuſpend them without the conſent of the Diet, or 
aſſembly of the Eſtates: but their hereditary do- 
minions are now ſo much enlarged, and they have 
ſuch a number of profitable poſts and honours at 
their diſpoſal, that the Princes of the Empire ſeem 
very much devoted to them, and ſeldom oppoſe 
any thing which his Imperial Majeſty propoſes. 
Since the late acquiſitions in Hangers 1 Low 
Countries, and Italy, the Emperor made a 


. 


figure 


nor. 


Ap. figure equal almoſt to his greateſt anceſtors; nor 
is there any power in Europe perhaps a match for 
him by land. | 

The next perſon to the Emperor is the King of 
the Romans, who has little authority but what he 
derives from the Emperor : in the Emperor's ab- 
ſence indeed he uſually takes upon him the admi- 
niſtration of the government; and after the Em- 
peror's death, ſucceeds without any further elec- 
tion, The firſt occaſion of eleCting a King of 
the Romans, proceeded from a contrivance of 
ſome Emperors to ſecure the Imperial crown to 
their own families ; they made uſe of their au- 
thority while they were in poſſeſſion of the throne, 
and eaſily influenced the Electors to chuſe a ſon, a 
brother, or ſome other near relation to be King 
of the Romans, which is now grown ſo cuſto- 
mary, that the Empire ſeems to be entail'd on the 
males of the Auſtrian family, it being much the 
ſame thing to elect a King of the Romans, as to 
chuſe an Emperor, 
The principal members of the Empire after 
the King of the Romans, are the nine Electors, 
of whom the three firſt are eccleſiaſtical, viz. the 
Electors of Mentz, Triers, and Cologne (who are 
alſo Arch-Chancellors of the Empire,) the King 
of Bohemia, the Duke of Bavaria, the Duke of 
Saxony, the Marquiſs of Brandenburgh, the Prince 
Palatine of the Rhine, and the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick. The number of the Electors till the peace 
of Munſter was only ſeven ; but when the au- 
thority of chuſing their Emperors became limited 
to ſo ſmall a number, does not appear. After 
CHARLES the Great, the Empire was heredita- 
ry till the reign of HENRY IV. who being charg'd 
with male- adminiſtration, Pope GREGORY VII. 
excommunicated him, and declaring him unfit to 
reign, order'd him to be depoſed, which his rebel 
ſubjects ſoon put in execution; and being abſolved 
from their allegiance by his Holineſs, they took 
upon them to elect RoporPyn, Duke of Suabia, 
for their Emperor, about the year 1106, They 
alſo declared that the right of ſucceſſion . ſhould 
be for ever aboliſh'd, and the power of chuſing 
Emperors be lodged in the people. The German 
hiſtories are full of the confuſions that happen'd in 
the Empire on this revolution, and relate, that 
aiter ſome years, the lower rank of the people 
vere deprived of their ſhare in electing their Em- 
peror, and the whole power of election - uſurped 
by ſome few of the great officers of the Imperial 
court, The right of election is annex'd to their 
electoral principalities and eſtates, and as long as 
there is any male iſſue in any of the electoral fami- 
lies the power of electing the Emperor gannot be 


H A 
5 V. 


or a decree of Eſtates. 


they make laws, eſtabliſh courts of juſtice, coin 
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taken from them, but by the ban of the Empire, 


Every Elector is ſovereign in his dominions; 
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money, levy taxes, and make alliances with other CH A P- 
Princes of the Empire, or foreigners, raiſe forti- V. 
fications, and make war or peace under ſome re- wony—d 
ſtrictions; but they cannot alter the value of mo- 
ney, or lay new tolls or cuſtoms in their re- 
ſpective territories without the conſent of the 
Diet ; neither can they enter into ſuch confede- 
racies as tend to the prejudice of the Empire, or 
are contrary to the fealty they have ſworn to the 
Emperor ; and if they do, the States of the Em- 
pire may proceed againſt and diveſt them of their 
inheritances and the privileges of Electors. 

Upon the death of the Emperor, (where there Eletion of - 
is no King of the Romans already elected) the Emper 
Elector of Mentz, as High Chancellor of the Em- 
pire, and Dean of the electoral college, gives no- 
tice to the other Electors, that they appear at 
Francfort within the ſpace of a month, to ele& 

a new Emperor, who is generally agreed on be- 
fore they come to the place of election. A day 
being appointed however, rather to publiſh than 
make election, they come in the morning to the 
town-houſe in their ordinary dreſs, and without 
any ceremony; here they put on their clectoral 
habits, the three eccleſiaſtical Electors wearing 
ſcarlet robes with caps lined with ermine ; and 
the ſecular Electors robes of crimſon velvet lined 
alſo with ermine. At the town-houſe they take 
horſe and march to St. BARTHOLOMEWw's 
church, but without obſerving any order, only 
they are each of them attended with their reſpec- 
tive hereditary Marſhals, carrying a ſword in a 
ſcabbard before each of them ; but the deputies 
of the abſent Electors have not this honour paid 
them. When the Electors come to the church, 
they alight at the gate, and go to their reſpective 
ſeats in the choir, being follow'd by ſeveral Prin- 
ces and Counts of the Empire, the ſeveral ſword- 
bearers ſtanding before the reſpective Electors 
with their ſwords drawn, and laid on their ſhoul- 
ders. Divine ſervice beginning, at the ſinging 
the hymn of Veni Creator, the Proteſtant Elec- 
tors withdraw till maſs is over, after which — 
return and take the following oath with the re 
at the altar, viz. That without regard to an 
ſolicitations, promiſes, or rewards, they will elect 
ſuch a perſon for Emperor as they believe iii 
their conſciences is fit to govern the world. The 
qualifications required in the Emperor to be elect- 
ed are, that he be a Chriſtan Prince of German 
extraction, not under twenty-eight years of age, 
and capable of ſuſtaining the character of his Im- 
perial Majeſty, The hymn being ſung once a- 
gain, they go to the place appointed for the e- 
leon, being a ſmall vaulted gallery, which goes 
out of the choir, and the Emperor is choſen by a 
majority of voices, of which the perſon eleCted 
may be one: then they come out, and place the 
Emperor ele& upon the altar, if he be preſent, 
I 2 where 
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where the Archbiſhop of Mentz recommends to 
him the intereſts of the Empire, and preſents 


him Vith the capitulation or conditions on which 


Coronation, 


General 
Diet. 


he is choſen, to ſign; after which the election is 
publiſh'd, and the new Emperor proclaim'd. 

At the Coronation the Electors, or their Am- 
baſſadors, attend the Emperor from his palace to 
the church in their robes in the following order; 
the Elector Palatine with the crown, the Elector 
of Bavaria with the globe, and the Elector of 
Brandenburgh with the ſcepter, march firſt abreaſt; 
the Elector of Saxony carries the ſword, and the 
Elector of Hanover the ſtandard. (As to the 
other ſecular Elector, the King of Bohemia, he 
has been the perſon elected for ſeveral generations, 
being the eldeſt ſon of the deceas'd Emperor.) At 
the door of the church the Emperor is receiv'd 
by the three eccleſiaſtical Electors in their robes, 
who attend him to the altar; and the Archbiſhop 
who officiates, anoints his head, and between his 
ſhoulders, his neck, breaſt, and right arm ; then 
he is. brought to another altar and crowned, being 
cloathed with the antient Imperial robes, and af- 
terwards conducted to the throne, where the 
Archbiſhop bids him receive and keep the pledge 
which was deſign'd for him by providence. Then 
Te Deum is ſung, and the trumpets and muſick 
proclaim the general joy. 

When ageneral diet, or an aſſembly of the 
States of che Empire is to be held, the Emperor 
iſſues out his ſummons to the ſeveral Princes and 
other members of the Diet, acquainting them 
with the time and place of their fitting ; and they 
are bound by their allegiance to appear at the 
day toned. either in perſon or by proxy. More 
than half of the aſſembly uſually conſiſts of ſuch 
ſubſtitutes as have no voices of their own, but 
come to vote for their maſters ; which is one of 
the principal occaſions of the flow proceedings of 
their Diets: for it often happens, that the perſons 
deputed have not full inſtructions, and are forc'd 
to ſend to their maſters for new inſtructions before 
they will venture to give their voices, Sometimes 
the Emperor requires them by the ſummons to 
repair in perſon to the place appointed, on account 
of the importance of the matters to be debated : 
whereupon if they do not appear, they either ſend 
in no deputies at all, or make their Ambaſladors 
plenipotentiaries, giving them yy to vote 
and act as if they themſelves were actually preſent. 
Ratisbon is now become the uſual place for the 
meeting of the Diet; but it has been held at Mentz, 
Augſburgh, and other cities; the Emperors feem 
only reſtrain'd not to hold it without the bounds of 
the Empire. 

When any of the members of the aſſembly, 
or their Ambaſſadors, arrive at the place appointed, 
they firſt procure an audience of the Emperor, ta 
whom they produce their ſummons, and thank 


his Imperial Majeſty for calling the Diet, pro- CH 
miſing their utmoſt endeavours to promote the y 
general good of the Empire at the following ſeſſion; 
and the Ambaſſadors are obliged to give the rea- 
ſons of their maſter's abſence. After this they 
acquaint the marſhal of the Empire with their ar- 
rival, who provides every man quarters ſuitable 
to his quality, and a A their names. They 
alſo give in their names at the Chancellor's office, 
who is the Archbiſhop of Mentz, to be recorded 
with their credentials. 

The Emperor alone propoſes what is to be de- 
bated in the Diet : the members can introduce 
nothing, His Imperial Majeſty alſo can adjourn 
any debate from time to time, The point of 
precedency among the Electors has been long 
ſince ſettled by the Golden Bull: but the other 
Princes and repreſentatives of cities have not a- 
greed upon the matter to this day; inſomuch 
that it occaſions perpetual quarrels, and the Diet 
wou'd ſometimes break up in confuſion, if ſome 
of them did not for peace-ſake yield to the reſt, 
entring a proteſt only that this ſingle inſtance 
ſhould not be made a precedent, 

Among the Electors, the Elector of Mentz 
takes the poſt of honour, ſitting in the middle, 
with the other two fpiritual Electors, Cologne and 
Treves, on each fide of him, who take the right 
hand by turns: next to them are the Dukes of 
Saxony, Bavaria, and Hanover on the left; and 
the King of Bohemia, the Electors Palatine and 
Brandenburgh on the right. Below theſe fit the 
eccleſiaſtical Princes on the right, and the ſecular 
Princes on the left, and after them the Deputies 
of the towns. | 

On the ſpiritual bench antiently fat the Arch- 
duke of Auſtria and the Duke of Burgundy, though 
ſecular Princes, in regard to their eminence in 
the Empire. The Lutheran Prelates were for- 
merly excluded this aſſembly ; but by the Weſt- 
phalian treaty they obtain'd ſeats in the Diet; not 
among the Roman Prelates or ſecular Princes, 
but between the one and the other. And ſince 
the archbiſhoprick of Magdeburg is turn'd into a 
dukedom, and the biſhopricks of Lubec and Oſ- 
nabrug into ſecular principalities, all the reformed 
Princes, except the Electors, fit on the ſecular 
bench which ts appointed for the Princes, Counts, 
and Barons of the Empire, who have voices in 
the Diet. 

The eccleſiaſtical and ſecular Princes of the 
Empire, and all Prelates who have princely digni- 
ties annex'd to their functions, with the Maſter 
of the Teutonick order, have each of them ſingle 
voices ; but the reſt who can claim-no temporal 
principality, give their voices by companies, of 
which kind are the two benches of Suabia and the 
Rhine, Formerly the Counts and Barons of the 


Empire had but two voices, and were therefore 
| divided 


( 


\ 


CHAP, divided into two benches, as the prelates are now. 
V. Afterwards, at a Diet held in the year 1641, the 
— Counts of Franconia had a voice allowed them 
by themſelves; and in the year 1654, a vote was 
iven to the Counts of Saxony and Weſtphalia ; 
10 that at preſent there are four benches of Counts, 
viz, thoſe of Suabia, Wetteraw, Franconia, and 
Weſtphalia, who have votes in the general Diet. 
The repreſentatives, or deputies of the Impe- 
rial cities, make the third and laſt rank of mem- 
bers in the Diet; but when they firſt obtain'd this 
privilege is very uncertain, Their deputies at 
preſent are divided into two benches; the one 
call'd the bench of the Rhine, and the other the 
Suabian bench. On the firſt ſit the repreſenta- 
tives of Lubeck, the free cities upon the Rhine, 
in Wetteraw, Alſace, Saxony, and Thuringia; 
and on the other, the repreſentatives of the free 
cities in Suabia and Franconia. The repreſenta- 
tives of the city where the diet is held ſit at a 
table by themſelves, and take an account of the 
voices of the other deputies, which are regiſter'd 
by the two regiſters of Ulm and Spire ; one of 
them repreſenting the cities in the circle of the 
Rhine, and the other the cities of the circle of 
Suabia. 
It is generally ſaid, that if we divide the time 
of any ſeſſion of the Diet into four parts, one is 
ſpent in diſputes about precedency ; a fecond and 
better in drinking-matches ; a third in diſputes a- 
bout their ns, with the Emperor ; and 
ſcarce a fourth upon the buſineſs propoſed to them 
from the throne, which uſually relates to peace 
and war, the making or reviving laws, the regu- 
lating the coin, raiſing taxes, &c. 


Ha 
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C HAP. VI. 
Treats of the courts of juſtice, and laws of the 
Empire. 


ANTI ENTLY, the Emperor aſſiſted by the 

biſhops and great officers of the crown de- 
cided all eccleſiaſtiaal cauſes in the Empire, but 
the ſecular princes receiv'd juſtice cnly in the ge- 
neral Diets : but as law-ſuits multiplied, and it ap- 
pear'd impracticable for the Emperor to hear every 
cauſe, and the ſuiters underwent great hardſhips 
in following the court from one part of Germany 
to another, the Emperor MAXIMILIAN I. ſet- 
tled a court of judicature at Worms, which was 
remoy'd to Francfort, and afterwards to Spire ; 
from whence it cannot be remov'd but by the 
conſent of all the States. The aſſeſſors appointed 
as judges of this court, were at firſt but ſixteen, 
but have ſince been increas'd to fifty, The Em- 
peror names the ſupreme judge, and four of the 
principal officers: every Elector names one aſſeſſor, 


and the reſt are appointed by the ſeveral circles 
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or benches in the Diet; and as thoſe who appoint CH AP, 
the aſleſſors, are ſome of them of the church VI. 
of Rome, and others of them Proteſtants; this 
court is compos'd of both, but the greater number 

of the aſſeſſors are of the Roman communion, 

There lies no appeal from this court ; but the 
members of it, however, may be called to an ac- 

count for any unjuſt proceedings, An appeal lies 

hither from all inferior and provincial courts ; but 

this is ſeldom done, on account of the flowneſs of 

their proceedings, ſome cauſes being ſtill depend- 

ing here which were commenc'd many years ago, 

There is another high court of 4 — in the 
Emperor's palace, wherever he reſides, call'd 
Der R. ichs Haffrat, or the Dutch King's-Bench; 
which I take to be the ſame with that generally call'd 
the Aulick Council. Here the Emperor himſelf is 
ſupreme judge, being aſſiſted by certain aſſeſſors, 
both Popiſh and Proteſtant ; but the Emperor's 
place is uſually ſupplied by a preſident. Whether 
this or the court of Spire has the greater autho- 
rity is a mighty diſpute I perceive among ſome ; 
but as they have each of them cognizance of the 
ſame kind of cauſes, and there is no appeal from 
one court to the other, they ſeem to be pretty 
much upon the level. As to the inferior and pro- 
vincial courts, theſe will be taken notice of in the 
deſcription of the reſpective provinces and great 
towns where they are held, 

The Civil Law is generally obſerv'd in all Laws. 
courts of the Empire, and to this are added ſome Bvlla Aurea. 
decrees, to which they pay an equal regard : as 
firſt, the Golden Bull, a ſmall parchment book, 
containing thirty chapters, and about twenty-four 
leaves, publiſh'd by ChHares IV, with the ap- 
probation of the greateſt part of the Princes, 
Counts, Barons, and other States of the Empire ; 
and contains all the fundamental laws relating to 
the time, place and perſons requiſite to the due 
election of the Emperor, the number and privileges 
of the Electors, the order they are to obſerve in all 
publick ſolemnities, and the appointing Vicars in 
the time of an interregnum ; the ſeal annex'd to 
which decree being of gold, the inſtrument ob- 
tain'd the name of the Golden Bull, or Edict, 
which was held to be irrevocable. But notwith- 
ſtanding it is appointed by this Bull, that the E- 
lectors thould not exceed feven, we find they are 
now multiplied to nine, 2. The Capitulatio Cæ- capitulatio 
farea, being a collection of forty or fifty articles Czlarea. 
between the Electors and the Emperor at his coro- 
nation, to' the obſervation whereof his Imperial. 
Majeſty obliges himſelf by his oath, is another con- 
ſiderable part of the municipal laws of the Empire: 
by this he promiſes to maintain the privileges of 
the Electors, Princes, and other ſubjects of the 
Empire: that he will not alienate or diminiſh the 
revenues of the crown, or bring foreign trcops in- 
to the Empire without the conſent. of the mn 

e. 
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CH AP. &c. That no foreigner {hall be admitted to wy 


publick employment ; but all places at court ſha 


LA— be filPd with native Germans of ſome noble family. 


Acts of the 
Diet. 


Sa nctio 
Pragmatica. 


Converſion 
of the Ger- 
Mans. - 


Reforma- 


Luther. 


3. The third kind of laws the Germans are go- 
vern'd by, are the acts of their general Diets, 
which ſeem to differ from our acts of parliament 
only in this, namely, that the concurrence of the 
citizens and burgeſſes is not neceſſary to the eſta- 
bliſhing an act, tho' they are allow'd to give their 
opinions of the expediency of what is about to be 
enacted. 4. The Sanctio Pragmatica, which 
principally regards the preſervation of the peace of 
the Empire: wherein 'tis decreed, That if any 
Prince, or other member of the Empire, ſhall 
endeavour by open hoſtility to diſturb the publick 
peace of the whole body, he ſhall be cut off from 
the other members, and deem'd an out-law. As 
to the laws of the particular provinces, theſe will 
be taken notice of, as we paſs through them. 


CHAP, VII. 
Treats of the modern religion, and eccleſiaſtical 


government of Germany. | 


SOME German writers pretend, that Germa- 

ny was converted to the Chriſtian religion by 
the Apoſtles, but it is generally held that Chriſtia- 
nity was not introduc'd here *till the ſecond — V4 
and then only in thoſe parts of it which were ſub- 
ject to the Romans. 

In the eighth century ſeveral miſſionaries were 
ſent over ſrom England, who converted that part 


of the country which lics between the Rhine and' 


the Weſer: afterwards CHAR LEs the Great, con- 
quering the pagan Saxons, eſtabliſhed the Chriſtian 
religion amongſt them ; and the Bohemians and 
Moravians were not converted till ſome years 
after. 

About the year 1517 happen'd a reformation of 
religion in this country, in which MARTIN Lu- 
THER was moſt inſtrumental. For the Archbi- 
ſhop of Mentz not being able to pay the large ſums 
the Pope expected from him, procur'd leave of his 
Holinef, to ſell his pardons and indulgencies in all 


the great towns of Germany; and deputed one 


Friar TEKEL, his agent, to publiſh every where 
a pardon for all manner of ſins, paſt, preſent, and to 
come, to thoſe who would purchaſe them. LUTHER 
of this, e againſt the 8 
and diſputed openly at dee and Leipſick, 
againſt thoſe who aſſerted the Pope's power of 
granting pardons and indulgencies, notwithſtand- 
ing he was threatned with ex communication, and 
being condemn'd for a heretick ; but the Elector 
of Saxony approving of his doctrines, and ſupport- 
ing him, he was the more encouraged to propa- 

ate them in other parts of Germany, where the 
Dukes of Brunſwick and Lunenburgh, Wirtem- 


burgh, Mecklenburgh, Pomerania, the Marquis cf CH Ap 
Brandenburgh, the Landgrave of Heſſe, and moſt VII. 
of the Imperial cities became his diſciples: and way 


theſe drew up a proteſtation, containing the points 
wherein they ditter'd from the church of Rome, 
and preſented it to the Imperial chamber at Spire, 
anno 1529; whereupon they were called Prote- 
ſtants, The following year, they deliver'd in a 
confeſſion at Augſburg, from thence called the 
Augſburg confeſſion; and refuſing to recede from 
the opinions they profeſs'd therein, the Emperor 
CHARLES V. endeavour'd to reduce them by 
force, But after a long war, with various ſuc- 
ceſs, he was content to grant them a toleration 
at Paſſau, in the year 1552; which was after- 
wards confirm'd to them at Augſburg, anno 1555. 
About two years after Lur HER had began the 
reformation in Germany, viz. in the year 1519, 


ZUINGLI1UsS, a canon of the church of Zurich Zuingly, 


in Switzerland, began alſo to oppoſe the church 
of Rome, declaring againſt the maſs, images, the 
invocation of ſaints, &c. and made ſuch numbers 
of diſciples, that the mass was aboliſh'd in the 
year 1526, by the ſenate at Zurich, as it was two 
years after at Bern, But the differences between 
theſe two reformers, in relation to the ſacrament 
of the Lord's Supper (the Lutherans holding con- 
ſubſtantiation, and the Zuinglians denying the 
elements to be any more than bare ſigns of 
Chriſt's body and blood) was a great hinderance 
to the progreſs of the reformation, LuTHER 
and ZUINGLI1US met to try if they could recon- 
cile their doctrines; but to no purpoſe: the breach 
grew wider between them, and their reſpective 
diſciples from thenceforward became mortal ene- 
mies to one another. 
ceeded ZUINGL1Uus at Zurich; adding ſeveral 
new opinions to the doctrines preach'd by his pre- 
deceſſor, ſuch as predeſtination, free-will, and fi- 
nal perſeverance, which made the two ſects irre- 
concileable : and it was obſerv'd, that CALVIx's 
doctrines ſpread further and faſter than thoſe of 
LUTHER ; eſpecially in France, Scotland, the 
Netherlands, and ſome parts of Germany : while 
the kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and other 
parts of Germany adhered to 3 doctrine. 
And the Lutherans, to ſhow their inſtperable a- 
verſion to the Calviniſts, in the great church at 
Leipſick, have drawn the pictures of the Devil, 
I6nNAT1us LovoLA, and JohN CALVIN, and 
hung them up in one frame, with this inſcription, 
The three great enemies of Chriſt, and of the 
Chriſtian religion. Nor are the Calviniſts at all 
behind hand with them in reproachful and re- 
viling expreſſions. At preſent ' tis computed, that 
the Calviniſts get ground of the Lutherans in 
Germany, being ſupported by the Court of 
Pruſſia, which is zealouſly affected to CALVIN; 


and the States General encourage no other doc- 
trines 


The famous CALVIN ſuc- Caljia, 


HAP. trines but CaLvin's, tho' they tolerate all reli- 
VIE gions. In France indeed, neither the one or the 
other can be profeſs'd openly, But to return to 
Germany : much the reateſt part of this Empire 
ſtill adhere to the Popiſh religion, However, the 
doctrines of the reformers Thee produced this ef- 
fet, that many biſhopricks have been converted 
into ſecular principalities, and a new form of 
church-government ſet up in many places inſtead 
of the epiſcopal, | 

Thoſe biſhops who are ſtill of the Roman com- 
munion exerciſe a greater authority in their dio- 
ceſes than any prelates in Europe. They are 
moſt of them temporal Princes, and have as ab- 
ſolute a dominion over their ſubjects, ſpiritual and 
temporal, as the ſecular Electors have of the laity 
in their territories. Beſides the three eccleſiaſti- 
cal Electors, there were formerly five Archbiſhops, 
and thirty Biſhops, who had voices in the Diet of 
the Empire: but the archbiſhopricks of Magdeburg, 
Bremen and Riga, with the biſhopricks of Halber- 
ſtat, Minden, and Verden, have fince the refor- 
mation been turn'd into ſecular principalities: 
Thoſe of Metz, Toul, Verdun, Befangon, and 
Straſburgh, have been cut off from the Empire, 
and united to France or Lorrain: and thoſe of 
Valeſia, Loſanna, and Coire, have been aboliſh'd 
by the Switzers. So that except the eccleſiaſtical 
EleQtors, there is in the college of the Princes of 
the Empire only the Archbiſhop of Saltſburgh, 
and ſeventeen or eighteen Biſhops, whe have votes. 
The loſs of theſe hiſhopricks, *tis obſerv'd, is a 
great diſadvantage to the younger brothers of great 
houſes, who uſed to get a handſome maintenance 
by being preferr'd to them : whereas they enjoy 
now little more than the title of their elder bro- 
ther, and are not allow'd any part of the inhe- 
ritance of their anceſtors ; the court or the-army 
is their only refuge at preſent. The biſhoprick of 
Lubeck is ſtill an eccleſiaſtical preferment, though 
it be in the hands of the Lutherans, and is in the 
gift of the Dukes of Slefwick and Holſtein. The 
Archbiſhop of Saltſburgh is the firſt German Pre- 
late, being born legate of the See of Rome, and 
2 place to none but the Electors in the publick 

iets. The other Roman Biſhops, who have ſtill 
a voice in the Diets of the Empire, are Bamberg, 
Wirtzburg, Wormes, Spire, Eichſtedt, Augſburg, 
Conftance, Hildeſheim, Paderborn, Munſter, O- 
nabrug, Paſſau, Friſingen, Liege, Trent, Brix, 
and Bazil ; of which Oſuabrug belongs to the Lu- 
theran Princes by turns, being lately poſleſs'd by his 
Britiſh Majeſty's uncle, the Duke of Vork. The 
late Dukes of Hanover alſo poſſeſs d themſelves of 
Hildeſheim, but it was reſtor'd to the Elector of 
Cologne, to whom it belong'd, by the treaty of 
Brunfwick, anno 1653. Vienna is alſo a bi- 


ſhoprick, ſubject to the Archbiſhop of Saltſburg. 
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The Emperor antiently had the election and in- CH A P- 
veſtiture of all the Biſhops in his dominions; but VII. 
this afterwards n ſubje&t of much con- 
tention between the Pope and his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty; till the council of Trent gave the ſole power 
of conferring dignities and prelacies to the ＋ 
not only in Germany, but in all parts of Chriſten- 
dom; and HENRY V. was compell'd to yield the 
inveſtiture, &c. to the Pope, and diveſt himſelf 
of the right which his anceſtors enjoy'd. 

There are other eccleſiaſtical Princes, beſides 
Biſhops, who have voices in the Diets of the Em- 
pire; the firſt of whom is the Great Maſter of 
the Teutonick order, the Abbots of Fulda, Hirſes- Abbots, &c. 
field, Murback, Kempten, Corbray, Prum, Sta- 
bel, Ludors, the Grand Prior of Malta, the Pre- 
voſts of Elvang, and Bereſſolaguden; theſe ſit be- 
low the Biſhops. The re are alſo three and twenty 
other Prelates, and fourteen Abbeſſes, who are plac'd 
below the ſecular Princes; but theſe have no voices 
in a full body any more than the Counts. The 
Abbeſſes ſend their repreſentatives to the Diets of 
the Empire, being excus'd a perſonal appearance, 
upon account of their ſex, The three and twenty 
inferior Prelates have either the title of Provoſt, 
Abbot, or Bailiff, of ſome particular place, and the 
revenues annex'd to their dignities are frequently 
equal to thoſe of Princes. 
The Proteſtants in the German Empire, whe- Proteſtaats, 
ther Lutherans or Calviniſts, acknowledge the ſu - 
premacy of the Prince under whom they live, 
who is .appeal'd to by unanimous conſent, as ſu- 
preme judge in ſpiritual as well as temporal cauſes; 
but the church-diſcipline of the Calviniſts and Lu- 
therans is very different: the Calviniſts have nei- 
ther biſhops, or ſuperintendants; whereas the Lu- 
therans have their general and particular ſuperin- 
tendants ; the general ſuperintendants anſwering 
to our archbiſhops, and the particular ſuperinten- 
dants to biſhops ; and in the dominions of every 
prince is held a conſiſtory, which anſwers to our 
convocation. This aſſembly have the power of 
degrading and puniſhing ge and of mak - 
ing rules or canons, for the better government of 
the clergy. The ſuperintendants viſit their dio- 
ceſes once a year, and make a ſtrict enquiry into 
the doctrine and manners of all the clergy under 
their care. There are ſome Lutheran Princes 
that have the title of Biſhops, who are as abſo- 
lute in their dioceſes as ſecular monarchs in their 
temporal dominions; and have an unlimited com- 
mand over both clergy and laity. The countries 
in Germany where the Lutheran opinions chief] 
prevail, are thoſe of Saxony, Brandenburgh, Brunſ- 
wick, Lunenburgh, Holſtein, Mecklenburgh, Wir- 
temburgh, Darmſtat, Dourlach, Lawenburgh, 
and Eait-Friezland. But there are great num- 
bers. of Calviniſts among them, which ſect feer:s 
to gain ground of the Lutherans, 
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LY 


make reparation 


it? This muſt have been a golden age indeed, 


had their Duces, or leaders in time of war, 
by them called Heertzogen, who commanded as 
abſolutely as our modern Generals, having the 
power of life and death. And thus we ſee it was 
in molt of the countries we have paſſed — j 
Dux, or Captain, appears to have been the firſt 
title that ſovereign Princes took upon them, e- 
ſpecially in the north of Europe: but ſome wri- 


ters ſeem very poſitive that theſe German leaders, 


or Heertzogen, conſtantly laid down their em- 
ployments, and ſubmitted to a private life ſo ſoon 
as the ſervice they were choſen for was accom- 
pliſh'd ; for, ſay 5 the Germans had ſcarce 
any ſtanding magiſtracy in time of peace; but 
when any man had a controverſy with his neigh- 
bour, they choſe one out of the villages they lived 
in to decide the matter in diſpute : and theſe tem- 
porary judges were called Graffen, or Graven 
Grafhn, in the old Saxon language, ſignifying a 
Judge; and Die Graffen, a grey-headed Elder of 
the people, to whoſe age and experience they paid 
an uncommon regard, | 

But the Germans were a very happy people, if 
they never pitch'd upon a General who was un- 
willing to return to his former private ſtate, eſ- 
pecially if he had been any time in his command. 
If ſome of them did ſubmit to a private life, it is 
as much as can be expected ; for men were ſurely 
capable of ambition, and fond of raiſing their fa- 
milies above the common level in thoſe days, as 
well as theſe; and indeed, ever ſince the world 
began: and conſequently ſome of., theſe Generals 
mult have endeavour'd to obtain the dominion 
of the people they commanded, either by their 
conſent, or otherwiſe; and that in fact it was ſo, 
may very well be preſum'd from this, that the 
firll Princes had the name of Dux or Captain 
conferr'd upon them; even in ſcripture we find 
the Prince ſtil'd the Leader, or Captain of his 


PRE. Again, if the Germans had no other 


civil magiſtrates than thoſe of their own chuſin 
out of the old men of every village, and thoſe 
but to ſerve a preſent turn; is it to be ſuppos'd 
that any offender ſhould voluntarily ſubmit to the 
ſentence paſs'd upon him, eſpecially where it ex- 


tended to life or limb, where there was no power 
to enforce the execution of it? or, if there were 


no ſanguinary puniſhments in thoſe days, who 
would contentedly part with his lands or goods to 
4 an injury, if he could avoid 
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CHAP. when either there were no injuries done, or there CH ap 
VIII. CHAP. VIII. needed no compulſion to oblige an offender to VIII. 
— make ſatisfaction. But theſe doctrines are ad- | 
Treats F the ſeveral degrees of nobility and gentry vanc'd chiefly for the ſake of a people who look 
in Germany ; and of the Imperial cities and Hans upon all government to be unjuſt and tyrannical, 
towns, which is not deriv'd from the multitude, and may 
not be ſubverted by them at pleaſure, But to re- 
Theoriginal THE antient Germans, according to Cæſar, turn to Germany; whatever authority the an- 
0 UK cs. 


tient Dukes and Graves had among the Germans, 
the Dukes and Counts afterward appointed by 
the Romans, when. they had the poſſeſſion of part 
of this country, were inveſted with a power not 
much inferior to that of ſovereign princes; but 
the Romans being maſters of little to the eaſtward 
of the Rhine, theſe parts retain'd their antient 
form of government until the Franks ſubdued 
them ; who, in imitation of the Romans, reduc'd 
all Germany into provinces, over which they placed 
ſo many Dukes, whom they intruſted both with the 
civil and military power. To theſe Dukes, ac- 
cording to Dr. NicHoLsoN, they ſometimes 
added aſſiſtants or deputies, who from their office 
were call'd Counts or Comites. The Duke was 
generally of ſome noble family ; and upon his death, 
if there was no material objection againſt it, his 
ſon was appointed to ſucceed him ; from whence 
theſe Dukes at length came to inſiſt on a right of 
ſucceeding their anceſtors, and refuſed to pay ho- 
mage to the German Emperors, every Duke tak- 
ing upon him to exerciſe regal power in his pro- 
vince; from whence there has ſprung up ſo many 
independent Princes in this Empire, 
Of Counts there are at preſent various kinds, 
as, I. The Schlecht Graven, or ſimple Count, fo 
ſtiled from ſome ſmall caſtle or territory, of which 
they are lords. 2. Counts Palatine, called Pfaltz 
Graven, or Palſgrave, are ſuch as have a certain 
eminence in their dignity from the relation they 
bear to the Emperor's court or palace; for Pala- 
tinus ſignifies an officer of the houſhold : and 
this title is either originally feudal, and annexed 
to the name of ſome territory with ſuch Jura In- 
peru & Maje/tatis, as other 88 of the Empire 
want, as in the title of the Counts Palatine of the 
Rhine; or merely perſonal, without the addition 
of any particular territory appropriated to him 
that hach the dignity. of the firſt kind, was 
that great officer in the kingdom of the Franks 
(long before it was converted into an Empire) 
called Comes Palatii, or Count Palatine, who 
was vicegerent to the King, as the Præfecti Pre- 
torio were to the old Roman Emperors: and the 
reaſon the title of Palatine was conferr'd on the 
| ding of provinces remote from the court 
eems to be, that theſe governours were inveſte 
with all the royalties, and Jura Imperii in their 
reſpective provinces, as the Counts Palatine en- 
joy d at court; being ſo many viceroys in their 
particular territories, 3.. Counts of the 1 
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which were 3 made by patent, as the Free and Imperial. The Emperors, frequently CH AP. 
Lord Ax UN DEL of Wardour was in the reign of wanting ſupplies of money to carry on their wars, VIII. 


Queen ELIZABETH by the Emperor RoporPEHII. or for other occaſions, borrowed large ſums of tbe 


in conſideration of his ſervices, whereby he ob- wealthy trading towns, and paid them again in 
tain'd a feat in the Imperial Diets, the privileges munificent grants and privileges; making them 
of purchaſing in the Empire, and to be exempt Free States, and independent of the governours 
from all judicatures, but that of the Imperial of the provinces where they ſtood. Accordingly, 
chamber. 4. . or Marquiſſes, Counts theſe cities exerciſe all kinds of ſovereign power; 
of the frontiers; ſo ſtiled from the word Marken, they make laws, conſtitute courts of juſtice, coin 
or marches, as we ſtile them in England, which money, raiſe forces, and enter into alliances and 
ſignifies the utmoſt marks or limits of the Empire, confederacies for their defence. They have alſo 
or Kingdom. 5. Landtgraves, or Counts of pro- their ſeats in the Diet, as has been obſerv'd al- 
vinces, who have the fupreme government of ſome ready, only acknowledging the Emperor for their 
particular diſtrict, And, 6. Burgraves, or Counts ſupreme Lord, and contributing their ſhare to- 
of great towns or fortreſſes; Burg in the High- wards the common defence of their country, I 
Dutch ſignifying a caſtle or fort. ſhall not enumerate the Imperial cities here, be- 
The next degree of nobility to theſe Counts or cauſe particular notice will be taken of them here- 
Earls is that of Freyhern, or 133 The word after in the deſcription of the ſeveral provinces, or 
Freyhern ſignifies Free Lords, ſuch as are not te- circles of the Empire where they ſtand: but pro- 
nants, or hold of any ſuperiour lord: and though ceed now to enquire how thoſe cities which have 
ſometimes it ſignifies no more than Laird in Scot- obtain'd the name of Hans Towns, came to be di- 
land, or Lord of a manor ; yet uſually this title is ſtinguiſh'd from the reſt. 
given only to ſuch as hold conſiderable territories The moſt general opinion is, that the word Hans 
and juriſdictions of the Emperor; and ſome Ger- FHanſe, or Anſe, for tis written both ways, is de- Towas 
man lawyers and heralds maintain, that a Baron riv'd from the Dutch Am-/ee, which ſignifies near 
or Freyhern, differ only from a Grave or Count to, or fituate on the ſea- ſhore, as the firſt Hans 
in name and title, but is the ſame thing in dignity Towns were, lying along the ſouthern coaſts of the 
and juriſdiction, BE $OLDUS, a German writer, Baltick, from the gulf of Finland to Lubeck, and 
ſays, a Baron is equal to a Count, only the former from thence to the mouth of the Rhine; which 
is ceremoniouſly inveſted into his territories, and towns, ſome time between the years twelve and 
the other is not, thirteen hundred, enter'd into a ſtrict alliance for 
The only Knights of the Empire, beſides thoſe the advancement of their trade and mutual de- 
of the Teutonick Order, (of whom mention has fence ; and for near two hundred years ingroſs'd 
been made already, and who are at this day of moſt of the trade of Europe. Theſe cities were 
very little repute) are the dubb'd Knights, whom about fifty in number, and divided into four cir- 
the Emperor, like other Princes, creates by ſtri- cles, diſtinguiſh'd by the name of their principal 
king them lightly on the ſhoulders with a naked cities ; namely, Lubeck, Collen, Brunſwick and 
ſword, and ſaying to each of them, E. Miles Dantzick. In each of theſe four cities was held 
Dei & Sancti Stephani. As for the title of Ar- an high-court of juſtice, to determine ſuch cauſes 
miger, or Eſquire, it is not known in the Empire, as happen'd within its proper circle ; but Lubeck 
A Gentleman in Germany is called Edel lute, and was the capital of all the Hans Towns; on which 
ſignifies ſuch as from the blood of their anceſtors, account all the other cities make uſe of the ſeal of 
the favour of their ptince, or their own merit are Lubeck in all their publick inſtruments ; and this 
raiſed above the multitude. Some of theſe Gen=—city had an advocate at the Imperial Chamber of 
tlemen in Franconia, Suabia, and upon the Rhine, Spire to take care of the intereſt of the Hans 
are free from taxes, and ſubject to no other courts Towns; and had a power of ſummoning all the 
but the? Emperor's ; and have the title of Free members of the Hanſeatick Body to meet there in 
Gentlemen, or Ordo Equeſtris. I have now paſs'd cafes which concern'd their common intereſt : and 
through all the degrees of nobility and honours in theſe aſſociated towns became at length fo conſi- 
the Empire; and ſhall only obſerve further, that derable, as to obtain * privileges from many 
tho' none but the eldeſt ſon of a nobleman can in- Princes in Europe. T he port-towns they chiefly 
herit his eſtate and lands, yet all the children are reſorted to abroad were London, Narva, Bruges, 
entitled alike to his honour, which occaſions a very and Bergen in Norway. In London the place 
neceſſitous nobility. where their ware-hauſes ſtood was called the Steel- 
As the Princes of the Empire took advantage of yard, becauſe that was the chief merchandize they 
the neceſſities, or indulgence of the German Em- dealt in. "Theſe merchants did not only apply 
perors, to erect the governments they held in the themſelves to trade, but when they became power- 
capacity of Viceroys, or Governours, into inde- ful, intereſted themſelves in moſt of the contro- 
pendent principalities ; ſo did the cities now called verſies, which happen'd between the northern 
Vor. II. | 1170 
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CHAP, Powers, and became umpires of their differences, 
IX, their fleet being ſuperiour to that of any Prince in 
Wyo) that part of the world: and thus they continued 
to flouriſh for about two hundred years, till the 
reſt of the nations of Europe applied themſelves 
more to navigation, and to import and export mer- 
chandize in their own bottoms ; and then this ſo- 
ciety began to decline, and is at preſent diffoly'd : 
but there are however ſeveral of the Hans Towns 
{till conſiderable for their trade, ſuch as Dantzick, 
Lubeck, and Hamburgh, as may be obſerved in 
the deſcription of thoſe places, 
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Contains a deſcription of the circle of Auſtria, with 
the provinces included in it. 


ITHIN the circle of Auſtria are con- 
tain'd not only the archdukedom of Au- 
ſtria, but the dutchies of Styria, Carin- 
thia, Carniola; the counties of Goreitz, Cilley, 
and Tyrol; and the biſhopricks of Brixen and 
Trent, which territories are bounded by Bohemia 
and Moravia on the north; by the kingdom of 
Hungary on the eaſt; by the dominions of the re- 
publick of Venice towards the ſouth; and by Ba- 
varia towards the weſt; and are in length from 
eaſt to weſt near three hundred miles, and about 
two hundred from north to ſouth. It receiv'd the 
name of Auſtria, or Oſtria, on account of its eaſtern 
ſituation, with regard to other parts of the Empire, 
and was antiently call'd Pannonia Superior. After 
the Romans quitted it, the Boiarii poſſeſs'd them- 
ſelves of the country, and it became part of the great 
dukedom of Bavaria. The Emperor OTHo firſt e- 
rected it into a ſeparate marquiſate; and the Empe- 
ror RoDOLPH I. made his fon ALBERT the firſt 
Arch-duke of Auſtria, a title which was never given 
to any other principality, as I can learn. From the 
time Auſtria was erected into an archdutchy, it 
increas'd in grandeur every day; for not only the 
countries of Carinthia, Styria, Tyrol, and Alſatia 
were added to it, but by the marriage of Ma x1M1- 
LIAN of Auſtria, with Mary of Burgundy, the 
ſeventeen provinces of the Low Countries, with 
the Franche Comte were added to his dominions: 
and by the marriage of PHILIP, fon of the faid 
MAxIMILIAN, with JANE of Spain, great part 
of Spain, with Naples, Sicily, and the Spaniſh do- 
minions in America, devolv'd on the Auſtrian 
family, : f 
Auſtria Proper is divided into the Upper and 
Lower Auſtria, The Lower Auſtria is fo call'd 
from being ſituated lower down the Danube than 


Auſtria. 


— — 
Bounds and 
extent of 
Auſtria. 


Diviſion. 


Towns in 
Lower Au- 
Aria, 
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the other, and is ſeparated from the Higher by 
river Ens, which falls into the Danube near 
of the ſame name. 

The chief towns in Lower Auſtria, are, 1. Vi- 

enna, or Wien, the capital of the province, and Vienu, 
the metropolis of the Empire, ſituate on the ſouth 
fide of the Danube, on a branch of that river, 
which here divides itſelf into many ſtreams, form- 
ing ſeveral ſmall iſlands. The river Wien, which 
gives its name to the place, flows on the eaſt part 
of the city, falling into the Danube a little below 
it, Vienna lies in the latitude of forty-eight de- 
grees twenty minutes, ſixteen degrees odd minutes 
to the eaſtward of London. The city it ſelf with- 
in the walls is not three Engliſh miles in circum- 
ference, It is divided by twelve baſtions, ten 
whereof are towards the land, and two on the 
north- ſide towards the river, and has held out ſe- 
veral fieges againſt the Turks ; the laſt of which 
was in the year 1683, when the place was reduced 
to extremity, and reliev'd in a very critical hour by 
Jonun SoB1ESK1, King of Poland. This town 
is fortified after the modern way; but there are 
many ſtronger in the Emperor's dominions, the 
brave defence it has ſeveral times made againſt the 
numerous forces of the Turks, may rather be a(- 
cribed to the number and goodneſs of the German 
troops in the town, and the vigilance of their Ge- 
nerals, both within and without, than to the fine- 
neſs of the fortification ; but probably it will not 
endure a ſiege theſe many years again, now the 
Germans have extended their frontiers ſo far be- 
yond it, and have ſuch towns as Buda and Bel- 
grade between them and the enemy. 

The ſtreets of the town are rather narrow than 
wide, and the houſes built of ſtone, uſuall} five or 
{1x ſtories high, and flat roofed, and they have three 
or four cellars one under another. The principal 
publick buildings taken notice of by travellers are, 
I. The Imperial palace, conſiſting of two magni- 
ficent courts, and a third which is leſs, being the 
lodgings of the pages, the whole very richly fur- 
niſhed. The churches and convents of the Car- 
melites, Franciſcans, Benedictines, and the church 
of the Auſtin friars, are much admired, the model 
of the laſt being taken from that of the holy houſe 
at Loretto. The Jeſuits colleges particularly are 
very fine here, as in all other popiſh countries; 
and before one of them ſtands a column of copper 
upon a pedeſtal of white ſtone, with the bleſſed 
Virgin on the top of it. On the pillar are ſeveral 
inſcriptions, declaring that Auſtria is dedicated to 
her patronage by his Imperial Majeſty. But a- 
mong others, here is a convent of Scots, for hither 
it ſeems thoſe of that nation uſed to reſort in their 
pilgrimages to Jeruſalem ; and one of their ſaints 
being murder'd in this country, obtain'd the ho- 
nour of martyrdom. The church of St. Peter is 
much eſteem'd on account of its antiquity, . 
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HAP. the Cathedral of St. Stephen is held to be the moſt 
. beautiful and magnificent of any in the city, the 
a. ſtecple whercof is 465 foot in height. The 
church looks dark and gloomy, occahon'd by the 

j painted glaſs in the windows ; but this ſome think 
makes it appear more venerable and proper to in- 
ſpire devotion. In this church are ſeveral noble 
monuments of Princes and great men, and near 
one of the doors they ſhew a ſtone in the wall, 
which they relate is one of thoſe with which 
St. STEPHEN was ſtoned to death, which is worn 
very ſmooth by the ſuperſtitious people's touching 
and ſtroaking it. 

Ihe univerſity of this city is inferiour to few, 
either on account of its antiquity, the number 
of its ſtudents, or their accommodations and pri- 
vileges. ALBERTUS the third founded it about 
four hundred years ago, diſtinguiſhing the ſtudents 
into four diviſions; 1. That of Auſtria; 2. that 
of the Rhine; 3. the claſs of Hungarians ; and 
4. the Saxons. And under one or other of theſe he 
comprehended all nations; particularly England, 
Scotland, and Ireland are ſaid to belong to this of 
Saxony. And it is obſerved that there are at this 
day a very great variety of nations in this uni- 
verſity, as,there are among the inhabitants of the 
town, where you ſee Greeks, Tranſilvanians, Scla- 
vonians, Turks, Tartars, Hungarians, Croats, 
Germans, Polanders, Spaniards, French and Ita— 
lians in their reſpective habits: and ſurely to re- 
ſide in a city which is in a manner the rendez- 
vous of all people, muſt be no inconſiderable 
advantage to an inquiſitive traveller, who de- 
fires to be acquainted with the ſtate of the 
world. 

The Imperial library at Vienna is in high e- 
ſeem, which contains upwards of fourſcore thou+ 
land volumes, it is ſaid; and among the reſt, 
their manuſcripts in Hebrew, Syriack, Arabick, 
Turkiſh, Armenian, Coptick, and Chineſe, are 
not to be parallel'd in the world: particularly there 
a fair Greek manuſcript of the New Teſta- 


letter upon purple. Here are alſo many thouſand 
of Greek, Roman and Gothick coins and me- 
dals; beſides which, the Emperor has a collection of 
numberleſs curioſities in art and nature, the cata- 
ogue whereof makes a large folio, to which there- 
ore I muſt refer my reader. The ſuburbs of Vienna, 
he thoſe of London and other great towns, are 
larzer than the city itſelf ; particularly there is a 
large ſuburb called Leopoldſtat, divided from it 
by a little plain, and the river Danube, where 
hand the houſes of the nobility and perſons of 
quality magnificently built. When the city was 
gunded is very uncertain, but the Romans had a 
tortreſs here, or very near the place where the City 
now ſtands, call'd Vindomina, or Vindobona; and 
that Which inclines people to think Vienna ſtands 


ment, written fifteen hundred years ago, in gold 
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on the ſame ſpot of ground, are the many Roman CH AP. 


antiquitics which arc found hercabouts, 'T he city 
did not make any figure till about the year 1192, 


when it was enlarged and ſurrounded with a wail wry nnd 


by the Marquiſs of Aultria, which it is id he 
was enabled to do by the money he received for 
the ranſom of King RICHARD I]. of England; 
whom he ſurprized, and made prifoner in his re- 
turn from the Holy Lind. 

The country about Vienna is very fruitful, and 
the city is alſo well ſupply'd by the Danube; 
wine of thirty forts imported from Hungary and 
Italy, or of the growth of Germany, may be 
drank here; and they have beſides, a good fort 
of beer : ſheep and oxen they receive from Hun- 
gary and the frontiers of Turky for the ſupply of 
the city; Auſtria it ſelf is not very well ſtock'd 
with cattle. 'T hey have not only ſalt enough tor 
their own uſe, but the Emperor draws a good re- 
venue from the ſalt-works of Halſtadt in Auſtria, 
The fleſh of wild boars is eſteem'd a delicious 
diſh here, their fat being equal to that of our 
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Auttiia. 
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veniſon ; and the hunting this animal is one of 


their chief recreations. They have alſo hares, 
partridges, pheaſants, and other game in their 
fields and foreſts, ſome of which we are unac- 
quainted with here. As to fiſh, the Danube ſur— 
niſhes them in great plenty with the beſt, ſuch 
as carp, tench, trouts, jacks, eels, Jampreys and 
creviſies, and there is a fiſh call'd Scheiden, pre- 
ſer'd to Salmon. Their larger fiſh are call'd Hau- 
ſons, being about twenty foot long, and not un- 
like a ſturgeon in their taſte, ſuppoſed to come 
up from the Black Sea, From Venice they are 


-furniſh'd with oyſters, with ſalted and pickled 


fiſh and trouts, as well as with oranges, lemons, 
and other fruits. 

The inhabitants of Vienna live luxuriouſly, and 
are pretty much addicted to feaſting and carou- 
ſing, dancing and fencing are their ordina- 
ry recreation within doors; and in the win- 
ter,. when the ſeveral branches of the Danube are 
frozen over, and the ground cover'd with ſnow, 
the ladies take their recreation in fledges of diſte- 
rent ſhapes, ſuch as griffins, tygers, ſwans, ſcol- 
lop-ſhells, &c. Here the lady fits dreſs'd in:yel- 
vet lined with rich furs, and adorn'd with faces 
and jewels, having on her head a velvet cap; and 
the ſledge is drawn by one horſe, ſet off with 
plumes of feathers, ribbands, and bells : ang as 
this diverſion is taken chiefly in the night-tin e, 
foot-men ride before the ſledge with torches, and 
a gentleman fitting on the fledge behind, guides 
the horie. The winters are much ſeverer at Vienna 
than at London; tho” the latitude of London 1s 
three or four degrees further north ; but then the 
weather is more conſtant and ſevere there : and 
they cloath themſelves ſo well with furs and warm 
capein the day-time, and cover themſelves with 

w . feather- 
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CHAP. feather- beds in the night, that they are not ver 


ſenlible of the difference, eſpecially having fach 
plenty of good wine in their cellars, But it is 


— — time to take leave of Vienna; I ſhall only ob- 


ſerve further, that there are magazines of naval 
ſtores, and ſhips of war fitted out frequently to 
ſerve upon the Danube againſt the Turks, which 
makes it ſoractimes have the face of a ſea-port, 
tho? it lies at fo great a diſtance from the ocean. 

2. Baden, a town in Lower Auſtria, fo called 
from the natural baths which riſe here, is ſituate 
in a plain about eighteen miles to the ſouthward 
ot Vienna; it is a neat little city ſurrounded by 
x wall, and much relorted to on account of its 
waters, which the German phyſicians are of opi- 
nion, will cure moft diſtempers incident to the 
head, as head-aches, dimpeſs of ſight, deafneſs, 
&c. and it is recommended alſo as a remedy for 
the gout, if drank in time, as well as for the 
dropſy, and other chronical diſtempers. 

3. Haynburg, or Haimbureg, ſituate on the ut- 
moſt limits of Auſtria towards Hungary, ſouth of 
the Danube, and about thirty miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Vienna, antiently the metropolis of Au- 
ſtria, and the ſeat of the Duke, when it had a 
flouriſhing trade; but by the removal of the court, 
and the incurſions of the Hungarian malecontents, 
is now reduced to a declining condition ; but till 
they have plenty of corn and wine, which they 
tranſport to other countries. 4. Tuln, an antient 
town, about __— miles to the weſtward of 
Vienna, fituate on a little river of the ſame name, 
which falls into the Danube five miles below it. 
It is ſaid to ſtand in a healthful plentiful coun- 
try; but travellers relate that it is very ill ac- 
commodated with proviſion notwithſtanding. 5. 
Krembs, Cremeſia, ſituate oh the river Krembs, 
on the north fide of the Danube, forty miles weſt 
of Vienna, a large well built town, and has a 
good trade, particularly at the two annual fairs, 
which laſt fourteen days each, when their ſtreets 
are crouded with merchants from all parts of Ger- 
many, Hungary, and Poland. 

The chief towns in Upper Auſtria are, 1. Lintz, 
or Lyncia, the capital of the province, lying on 
the ſouth ſide of the Danube, an hundred miles 
eaſt of Vienna, a place the moſt pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated in the Emperor's dominions, His Imperial 
Majeſty hath a palace here, as have moſt of the 
Auſtrian nobility, on the north fide of the ri- 
ver, which ſuburb is join'd to the city by a 
bridge : here the nobility uſually ſpend their ſum- 
mer, and hither the Emperor retired during the 
laſt fiege of Vienna, The town is well built of 
ſtone, and has a ſpacious market-place. As to 
publick buildings, the Emperor's palace, the 
church, and a monaſtery of Capuchins, are all 
that travellers take notice of ; and of theſe they 
do not think it worth while to be particular. 
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2, Ens, or Enſium, ſituate on a river of the ſame CH Ap 
name, which falls into the Danube two miles be- IX 
low it, and is about fourſcore miles to the weſt- Aug; 
ward of Vienna. lt is ſuppoſed to be built in the | 
place where Laureacum ſtood, ſome time the ſeat Ens. 
of the Roman Emperors; it was formerly go- 
vern'd by its own Count, till the Emperor Ro- 
DOLPH I. purchaſed it, and annex'd it to the 
dutchy of Auſtria, There are ſeveral other great 
towns in Upper and Lower Auſtria, ſuch as Stain, 
Everding, Freiſtadt, Steyr and Wells, whoſe ſi— 
tuation will be found in the map annex'd to this 
volume; and ſince travellers have not thought fit 

to give us any farther deſcription of them, it may 

be ſufficient to name them, 
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STYRIA and CILL E V. 


T* dutchy of Styria, or Steymarck, in $tri, « 


which I include the county of Cilley, is bountul 
bounded by Auſtria on the north; by *** 
Hungary and Sclavonia on the eaſt ; by Carin- 
thia and Carniola on the ſouth ; and by Saltſburg 
on the weſt ; extending in length an hundred 
miles from eaſt to weſt ; and in breadth in fome 
places eighty, and in others not forty miles from 
north to ſouth. Styria is divided into the Upper 
and Lower Styria, in regard to the courſe of the 
river Muer, 

In the Lower Styria the chief towns are, 1. nt: 
Gratz, the capital of the Dukedom, ſituate on 
the banks of the river Muer, in a pleaſant fruitful 
country, fourſcore miles ſouth of Vienna. It is a 
well-built city, regularly fortified, and . defended 
by a caſtle which ſtands on a high hill, and is the 
Arch-duke's palace. 2. Rakerſburg, a ſtrong Rake 
fortreſs on the banks of the Muer, twenty-eight 
miles to the eaſtward of Gratz. 3. Pettaw, Pets: 
Petovium, ſituate on the river Drave, 3 
ſouth-eaſt of Gratz. It was antiently a Roman 
city, and at preſent is a Biſhop's See under the 
Archbiſhop of Saltſburg, but very much upon the 
decline. 4. Markſburg, fituate on the Drave, 
twenty miles weſt of Pettaw, formerly the ca- 
pital of a country, till purchaſed by the Auſtrian 
family. 

In the Farldom of Cilley, which lies ſouth of Cille te 
the river Drave, extending, to the banks of the » 
Save, the chief town is. Cilley, or Celia, an old 
town of tolerable ſtrength, once the capital of a 
territory govern'd by its own Earls, but now un- 
der the dominion of the houſe of Auſtria, and 
united to Styria; it is ſituate on the river Soana, 
which a little below diſcharges itſelf into. the Save. 

It is ſuppoſed to have been a place of ſome con- 
ſideration formerly, on account of the Roman an- 
tiquities which are daily found there.. 10 


HAP. Tn the Upper Styria the chief towns are, 1. Ju- 
k. denburg, fituate in a pleaſant fruitful country, 
W..:izand on the river Muer, fifty miles weſt of Gratz, a 
e. fair well-built town, in which is a palace be- 
W-— longingto the Dukes of Styria. 2. Iſenartz, fo 
ez, called from its mines and forges of Iron, ſaid by 
. a Styrian writer to afford ſtee] enough for all 
| Germany; but the mines are really very conſi- 
derable, and were diſcover'd in the year 7 12, ha- 
ving been wrought” in ever fince without any 
ſerble decay. The town is ſituate on the little 
river Saltza, about twenty four miles to the north- 
eaſt of Judenburg. The other towns mention'd 
in Upper Styria by Geographers, are Lewben, 
Rotenman, Bruck, Seckaw and Knittlefield; but 
they do not ſeem to think them worth a particu- 
lar deſcription, 

In the Lower Styria there is plenty of corn, 
wine, fruits, fiſh and venifon : the Upper Styria 
is more mountainous, Where the natives feed large 
flocks of ſheep, which afford good wool, Their 
valleys are rich, and ſtock'd with herds of black 
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the Lower Styria, where the Hungarian fever and 
peſtilence are too common. There are no vine- 
yards in this part of the country, but they import 
the little wine they uſe from abroad. Their u- 
ſual drink is poor ſmall beer, and at the tables of 
the quality they have a ſharp thin wine brought 
out of the Lower Styria. The natives of this coun- 
try are frequently troubled with a Struma, or 
ſwelling on their throats or chins to a monſtrous de- 
gree. ORT EL Ius relates, that as he travelled from 
Vienna to Venice, he met one who had ſuch a 
ſwelling on his chin, that from his ears down to 
his breaſt was as broad as his ſhoulders; and their 
poor women are uſually troubled with theſe ex- 
creſcences to that degree, that they are forced to 
throw them over their ſhoulders when they ſuckle 
their children. This epidemical diſtemper is ſup- 
poſed to proceed from the ſnow water they drink, 
which falls from the mountains; for the nobility 
and better ſort of people, who drink wine and o- 
ther ſtrong liquors, are ſeldom troubled with it. 


CARTFTNTHTA 


Ti dukedom of Carinthia is bounded by 


Rakerts 


Pettaws 


rent and 
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__ Styria and Saltſburg on the north ; by 
Styria on the eaſt; by Carniola on the 
ſouth; and by Tyrol on the weſt ; extending an 
hundred miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and 
about thirty from north to ſouth, The country 
is mountainous and barren, and the air cold, but 
plentifully water'd with lakes and rivers ; the ri- 
ver Drave particularly runs croſs this province, 
receiving many other leſſer ſtreams into it. The 


chief towns are St. Veit, Villach, Clagenfurt, 


Ref towns, 
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- Gurck, Lavanmund, St, Andrews, and Freyſac. CH AP, 


cattle, and the air much more healthful than in 
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St. Veit, the chief town, (ſo call'd from a Saint IX. 
of that name, who is ſaid to have preach'd the Carin- 
goſpe! here during the Þerſccution of Diocleſian,) thia. 

ands at the confluence of the two rivers, Wi | 
litz and Glac, in a fruitful vale, eight miles ſouth- St. Veit. | 
welt of Gratz, and as many ſouth of Ens. It | 
was antiently a Biſhop's See, but now only vene- | 
rable for its antiquity. Not far from it may be 
ſeen the ruins of the antient city of Saal, de- 
ſtroyed by ATTILA the Hun. 2, Gurk, a Bi- | 
ſhop's See ſituate on a river of the ſame name, 
eight miles north of St, Veit. 3. Lavemund, fi- 
tuate on the river Lavant, in a pleaſant valley, ten 
miles eaſt of Styria, is a ſmall city, and a Bithop's © 
See, ſubject to the Archbiſhop of Saltſburg. 4. 
Clagenfurt eftcem'd the prettieſt town in Carin- - 
thia, being of a ſquare form, and ſurrounded by 
a wall, adorn'd with a handſome piazza, and a 
fountain in the centre of it, and is diſtant about 
ten miles from St. Veit. 
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CARNIOLA and W I N- | 
DES MAR CI. 


HE dutchy of Carniola with Windeſmarch, Carniola, [ 
or the marquiſate of Windes, is bounded ene * 
on the north by Carinthia and Cilley; 8 | 
on the eaſt by Croatia; and by a ridge of moun- 
tains which 1 it from the territories of Ve- 
nice on the ſouth; extending an hundred and ten 
miles from eaſt to weſt, and about forty from 
north to ſouth, ; 
This province is divided into the Upper and Diviſion» 
Lower Carniola, the Windeſmarch, and the coun- 
ty of Goritia. The chief towns of Upper Car- Chief towns, 
niola are Laubach, Crainburg and Biſchoftslack. 
In the Lower are Oberlaubach and Zirknitz, In 
Windeſmarch the chief towns are Metling and 
Rudolphſworth. And the chief town of Goritia 
is of the ſame name. 
1. Laubach, or Laybach, the capital of-Car- Laubach. 
niola, is ſituate on the banks of a little river of 
the ſame name, which diſcharges it ſelf into;the 
Save ten miles lower, and lies thirty miles to the 
northward of Trieſte. It is a Biſhop's See, well 
built and. populous, and defended by a caſtle. 2. Crainburg-. 
Crainburg ſituate on the Save, twenty miles north- 
weſt of Laubach. 3. Lack, or Biſchoffslack, a Lack. 
well- built town, ten miles ſouth of Crainburg. 4. 
Zirknitz, a town in it ſelf not conſiderable, but Zirknitze 
ſor the lake to which it communicates its name, Ae lake. 
from hence call'd the Z.irknitzer-ſea, or Lacus 
Circonienſis, which is about ſixteen German miles 
in length, and eight in breadth, encompaſſed on 
all ſides with mountains. In the month of June 
a nnually, this lake retires under ground, through 
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CH AP. a great many large holes at the bottom of it, and 
IX. returns again in September with great violence, 
Carniola ſpouting and throwing up its waters through the 
and Win- holes and cracks in the earth to the heighth of a 
diſmarch pike, till it has cover'd the whole ſpace it left. 
2 When the water retreats, the earth is ſuddenly 
cover'd with graſs, yielding paſture for cattle and 
wild beaſts, which feed on it, and return to the 
ſoreſt again when the water begins to riſe, At 
the retiring of the waters there are ſound great 
quantities of ſiſh, as carp, tench, eels, &c. which 
the country people take with their hands in the 
mud, and yet the lake is as well ſtock'd with fiſh 
the ſucceeding year as it was before. The natives 
can give no account that this water ever fail'd to 
riſe or fall annually as above related ; neither do 
any of them pretend to give any account of the 
occaſion or original of it. 5. Oberlaubach, a 
town about ſixteen miles to the weſtward of Lau- 
bach, conſiderable for its trade in Italian goods, 
which from hence are diſperſed all over Germa- 
ny. 6. Metling, the chief town in Windeſmarch, 
ſituate on the frontiers of Croatia, thirty-five miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Cilley, and twenty-five eaſt of the 
lake of Zirknitz, remarkable for nothing but its 
having been plunder'd ſeveral times by the Turks. 
7: Rudolphworth, or Neweſtat, fituate on the ri- 
ver Gurk, twelve miles north-weſt of Metling, an 
antient town honour'd with great privileges, and 
famous for the beit wine in the country. 

Goritia is a ſmall diſtrict, part of Friuli, but 
ſubject to the Emperor, which occaſions its being 
introduced here, for the reſt of Friuli is under 
the Venetians, and will be deſcribed in another 
place. The chief town of Goritia is Goritz, or 
Gortz, ſituate on the river Lizono, twenty miles 
from the gulph of Venice, and fiſty weſtward of 
Laubach, conjectured to be the Roman Noricia. 
It was taken by the Venetians in 1608, and re- 
cover'd by the Emperor the year after, in whoſe 
poſſeſſion it now remains, 

The Emperor allo having made himſelf maſter 
of Trieſte in the province of Karſtia, or as ſome 
ſay, Friuli, this town alſo muſt be taken notice 
of here. Triclte lies at the bottom of a bay in 
the gulph of Venice, to which it gives name. It 
is a ſmall town, but has the honour of being a 
Biſhop's See, under the Patriarch of Aquileia. The 
Emperor is much ſet upon making it a free port, 
and turning the trade of the Levant that 'way, 
which would be a vaſt detriment to the Venetians ; 
but he does not ſeem to have ſucceeded at all in 
theſe ſchemes yet. The harbour is large but very 
unſife, and perhaps may coſt a great deal of time 
and labour before it is fit to receive veſſels of any 
burthen. "The Emperor took this place from the 
Venetians in the year 1507, which he hath poſ- 
ſeſo d ever ſince. 

I muſt here alſo take notice of St. Viet am 
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Flaum, tho' it be ſituate in Iſtria, a province of C{1 1p 
the Venctians, and accounted part of Italy, be- IX. 
cauſe it is at preſent ſubject to the houſe of Au- Caryiy. 
ſtria, and united to their German dominions, St, andW;. 
Viet is fituate at the mouth of the river Flaum, diſmz; 
which diſcharges it ſelf into the gulph of Venice, — 
and ſtands thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Metling. It 
is a place of ſome ſtrength ; being ſurrounded by 
a wall and ditch, and defended by a caſtle: and 
this is another port whereby the Imperialiſts pro- 
poſe the eſtabliſhing a trade with the countries in 
the Mediterranean. 

The country of Carniola is mountainous, but pu «© «, 

agreeably diverſified by a mixture of large plea- country 
ſant valleys, affording plenty of corn and wine; C 
it is well watered by abundance of good rivers, 
particularly the Save, the Layback, and the Gurck. 
The Save riſes in the weſt, and runs the whole 
length of the province. "The antient inhabitants 
are held to be the Carni, a Scythian nation,. who 
were ſubdued by the Romans under Auguſtus, 
The Marquiſſes of Bavaria afterwards became 
maſters of this country, being ſtiled Margraves of 
Crainburg ; and having pafled through ſeveral o- 
ther hands, it came to OTTAKER King of Bo- 
hemia, who being kill'd in a war againſt the Em- 
peror RopoLPeH I. the Emperor ſeiz'd on his 
territories, and gave them to MAIN HART Duke 
of Carinthia, and Count of Tyrol ; upon the 
death of which Prince, the Emperor LopowicKk 
the fourth, made Carniola a dukedom, and con- 
fer'd it on the Dukes of Auſtria Hapſburg, from 
whom the preſent Emperor derives his right, and 
{tiles himſelf Duke of Carniola. 

The preſent inhabitants of Carniola are a mix- Inkab/2n% 
ture of Germans, Italians and Sclavonians ; they 
generally ſpeak the High-dutch in towns, except 
Laubach, where the Italian prevails, but neither 
of them is ſpoken with any purity ; and in the 
villages the peaſants ſpeak a kind of Sclavonian, 
or Wendiſh ; but their acts of ſtate, law pro- 
ceedings, and inſtruments are all in the High- 
Dutch, or German tongue. i 

As for the country of Windeſmarch, it 1s 
mountainous and barren, inhabited by the de- 
ſcendants of the antient Veneti, the moſt conſi- 
derable branch of the Sclavonian nation, who 
ſtill ſpeak pure Sclavonian, without any mixture 
of the German Language, 
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TYROL and BRIXEN. 


YROL, ſuppoſed to be the antient Rhæ- 7%" , 
tia Superior, is bounded by Bavaria and eiten. 
part of Suabia to the north; by Carin- 


thia and Friuli towards the eaſt ; by the Griſons 


and Trent towards the ſouth ; and by Switzerland . 
on 


p. on the weſt : extending about an hundred and 
„. twenty miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and 
\.| fixty from north to ſouth. The chief rivers are 
the Eiſeck, the Inn, and the Etſch or Adige, 
which laſt river riſes in this province, and flows 
through the territories of Venice, | 

The county of Tyrol is uſually ſubdivided into 
Terol Proper, the biſhoprick of Brixen, and the 
diſtricts of Meran, Pludentz, Bregentz, Feldkirk 
and Montfort. The chief towns in Tyrol Proper 
are, 1. Inſpruck, the metropolis and uſual reſi— 
dence of the ancient Counts of Tyrol, and of the 
preſent governour; ſituated in a pleaſant valley, on 
the banks of the river Inn, from whence it takes 
its name; being ſeventy miles north of Trent, 
and about eighty ſouth-weſt of Saltſburg; in for- 
ty-ſeven degrees odd minutes north latitude, and 
cleven degrees odd minutes of longitude, reckon- 
ing from the meridian of London, The town 
is generally well built, eſpecially the ſuburbs, 
which are ſeparated from the city by a river. 
The cathedral is a magnificent fabrick of hewn 
ſtone, built by the Emperor FERDINAND I. on 
the top whereof ſtands a vaſt portraiture of this 
Emperor in alabaſter, guarded by twenty-eight 
brazen ſtatues of other great Heroes and Prin- 
ceſſes, all of larger dimenſions than the life, and 
make a majeſticx appearance. The palace is a 
beautiful ſtructure, and the gardens adjoining ad- 
mirably fine ; and as it is the humour of the Ger- 
man Princes, more than any other nation, to 
make great collections of rarities both in art and 
nature, here a curious traveller may meet with a 
moſt agrecable entertainment. Among other things, 
here are a vaſt collection of agats, cryſtal, coral, 
jaipers, hyacinth, turcois ſtones, lumps of virgin 
gold and ſilver as dug out of the mines in Ger- 
many, antient coins and medals, and the arms of 
the houſe of Auſtria exactly repreſented in a coat 
of diamonds and rubies, &c. About a mile from 
the town ſtands the ſtrong pleaſant fort of Om- 
"ras, built for the Archduke to retire to in the 
cat of ſummer, where there is another collection 
vt rarities ſo large, that they are the ſubject of 
a bulky book. 

Near the city of Inſpruck ſtands the famous 
monaſtery of Wiltheim, or Wilden, founded ac- 
carding to their legends by a gigantick Prince 
named HAY Mo, twelve or thirteen foot high, 
who Killd a mighty dragon that infeſted the 
country, A ſtory of equal credit with a thouſand 
cthers of the like nature. 2. Hall, call'd Im'thall, 
to diſtinguiſh it from Hall in Saxony, &c. has its 
mam irom the ſalt-works here, and is ſituate on 
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- Ty „ ve river Inn, ten miles north-eaſt of Inſpruck. 
er, 3 Tyrol, an ancient caſtle, which gave name to 
- tc whole country, but is of no conſequence at 
15 prelent, 


Brixen, the chief town of the biſhoprick of 
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that name, is fituate on the river E ſach, about CHAP. 
thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Infpruck. The Biſhop IX. 
is a Count of the Empire, and inveiled with the Tyrol 
temporal juriſdiction, but there lics an appeal from and 
hence to the court of Tyrol. Ihe city is (ſmall Brixen. 
and not very populous, yet is pretty much reſorted Geynnnd 
to on account of the mineral waters near it. The 
dioceſe of tliis biſtiop extends about forty miles in 
length, and thirty in breadth. 

The little diſtricts of Meran, Pludentz, Ber- Meran, tc, 
gentz, Montfort and Feldkirk, have each of them 
a town, the head of the diſtrict of the ſame name; 
but traveliers have not thought them worth a parti- 
cular deſcription. 


. 


HE territory of Trent is ſometimes eſ- Trent eoun- 
teem'd part of Italy; but the Biſhop be- J. 


inz a Prince of the Empire, it is by the 
Germans accounted part of the circle of Auſtria. 
The country is fituate among the Alps, having 
T'yrol on the north; the territories of the ſtate 
of Venice on the eaſt and ſouth; and the coun- 
try of the Griſons on the welt, and extends ſe— 
venty miles in length from caſt to weſt, and fifty 
from north to ſouth, the river Adige running 
quite croſs it, and receiving ſeveral other ſmall 
rivers into it which fall from the mountains on each 
ſide, The chief towns are, 1. Trent, Tridenti- Trent city. 
um, ſituate in a pleaſant valley, on the banks of | 
the river Adige, but encompaſs'd with high moun- 
tains on every fide, and is ſuppoſed to have ac- 
quired the antient name of Tridentium, (from 
whence the modern name of Trent is derived) 
from three ſharp piqued hills which hang over the 
city. It ſtands about ſeventy miles ſouth of In- 
ſpruck : and being thus ſurrounded. with moun- 
tains, the town is exceſſive hot in ſummer by the 
reflection of the ſun from the neighbouring rocks 
and the cold in winter is ſaid to be equally into- 
lerable, tho' the town lies in the latitude of for- 
ty-ſix degrees. It is a ſmall city, ſurrounded by a 
ſingle wall, but pretty well built of a kind of red 
and white marble, fach as the rock is whereon it 
ſtands. The bridge over the Adige, and the Bi- 
ſhop's palace are much admired for their ſtructure 
by the natives, but have nothing extraordinary 
in them. The cathedral church, dedicated to St. 
Vigel, is reckon'd a good piece of architecture; 
and the Chapter who ele& the Biſhop conſiſt of 
noblemen ; the Biſhop is ſuffragan to the Patriarch 
of Aquileia, anda Prince of the Empire, as has been 
obſerved already, But this city is moſt remarkable 
for the council held here with ſome intermiſſions 


from the year 1545, to the year 1563 ; where 


the Pope procured the doctrines taught by the Ro- 
| man 
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CHAP. man church to be eſtabliſh'd, and his uſurpations, 
both over the clergy and . confirm'd : but 


as for any reformation in the church, which was 
the pretence of aſſembling the council, little or 
nothing was done on this head. 2. The ſecond 
town in the Biſhoprick of "Trent is Poſen, or Bol- 
zano, ſituate on the Adige, twenty-five miles 
north of Trent : a place of good trade, where 
the German and Italian merchants traffick and 
exchange their merchandize, eſpecially at the four 
fairs which are held here every year, on account 
whereof great privileges have been granted to the 
place. 3. Noveredo, a little city, famous for its 
trade in ſilkæ. As to the country of Trent in ge- 


neral, it protluces good wine and oil, cattle and be advanced to the Empire. On the contrary, it 


fruits. Their wine is well taſted and ſtrong; but 
_ have very little corn or grain of any kind. 
aving taken a view of the ſub-divitions of 
the circle of Auſtria, or of the ſeveral countries 
which are at this day deem'd part of it, I ſhall 
conclude with ſome general obſervations in relation 
to this circle: and here we find, that tho' Auſtria 
be enumerated among the circles of the Empire, 
it is ſubject only to its own prince, and does not 
come Within any of the rules and orders by which 
the other circles are govern'd. The general laws 
of the Empire, or acts of the Diet, do not affect 
Auſtria, neither is it obliged to contribute to any 
charge for the defence of the Empire: for the 
Emperors of this houſe ſoreſeeing that their male 


line might fail, or at leaſt another family might 


Obferva- 
tions on the 
cvcle of 
Auſtria, 


be elected to the Imperial dignity, were continu- 


ally heaping new privileges and favours on this 
and their other hereditary countries, that if they 
ſhould ever come to be ſeparated from the Empire, 
they might be formed into a great body, and be 
able to ſubſiſt independently of any other power. 
The Emperor CHARLES V. particularly by his 
grant, reciting, that all men naturally deſired the 
proſperity of their own houſe, decreed that Au- 
{tria ſhould be a perpetual fee of his family, which 


no future Emperor ſhould deprive them of: That 


the Duke of Auſtria for the time being, ſhould be 
the firſt and moſt intimate counſellor to the Em- 

ror, without whoſe knowledge no matters of 
Rate ſhould be tranſacted in the Empire: That 


the dominions of Auſtria ſhould be exempted 


from all contributions to the Empire : That the 
Emperor nevertheleſs ſhould aſſiſt Auſtria againſt 
its enemies: That the Archduke ſhould not be 
obliged to go out of the bounds of his dominions 
to receive the inveſtiture of them, but it ſhould 
be offer'd him in his own territorics gratis: He 
ſhould be at liberty to come to the Diet or not : 
And the Emperor ſhould have no power to inter- 
meddle in his dominions, or diſpoſe of any fees 
there: Nor ſhould the ſubjects of Auſtria be 
drawn from home to anſwer in the courts of the 
Empire. That from the ſentence of the Arch- 
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duke there ſhould lie no appeal: and he might tax CH 
his ſubjects at pleaſure. That he might create IX. 
Earls, | toe and Gentlemen. And laſtly, in Trent 
caſe the male line of his houſe fail'd, his domini- WY 
ons ſhould go to the females, according to their 
ſeniority ; and if there ſhould be no females, the 
laſt * might diſpoſe of them by will. Suc- 
ceeding Emperors have order'd that their heredi- 
tary dominions ſhould never be diſmember'd or 
diſunited, but ſhould always be ſubject to one 
head, and deſcend as the dominions of Auſtria 
deſcend. Thus the hereditary countries belonging 
to the houſe of Auſtria will be a noble dominion 
of themſelves, if another family ſhould happen to 


will be very difficult for any Prince who ſhall be 
elected Emperor, when the hereditary dominions 
are ſeparated from the Empire, to maintain that 
grandeur and ſuperiority over the reſt of the Prin- 
ces of Europe, and the German Princes in par- 
ticular, which the Emperors have hitherto done, 
Inſomuch that ſome apprehend if this ſhould ever 
happen to be the caſe, the union that has hither- 
to ſubſiſted amongſt the Princes and States of Ger- 
many would be diſſolved, and every Power there 
would endeavour to render it ſelf entirely indepen- 
dent, 


I Oo 


CHAP. X. 
Treats of the Circle of Bavaria. 


T* Circle of Bavaria does not only con- Birr 


tain the proper dominions of the Duke of c, 
that name, but alſo the territories of the 
Archbiſhop of Saltſburg, and thoſe of the Biſhops 
of Paſſau, Ratiſbon, 3 and the lands 
of ſeveral abbeys and convents which have little 
or no dependance on him. This country, according 
to Dr. NicHoLs0N, includes great part of the 
antient Rhætia, Vindelicia and Noricum, and ac- 
quired the name of Bavaria, or rather Boiaria, 
from the Boij, a Gallick Nation who ſettled them- 
ſelves here, as has been mentioned already. The 
modern Bavaria is bounded by Franconia, Voit- 
land and Bohemia on the north; by Bohemia and 
Auſtria towards the Eaſt; by Carinthia, Brixen 
and Tyrol towards the ſouth; and by Suabia on 
the weſt; extending about two hundred miles 
from north to ſouth, and an hundred and twenty 
ſrom eaſt to weſt, 5 
The Circle of Bavaria is uſually divided into 
three parts, namely, 1. The Upper. 2. The 
Lower Bavaria. And 3. The Upper Palatinate. 
The Upper Bavaria lies between the country of uns! 


Tyrol and the Danube, and is generally a moun- w 
tainous 


tainous barren ſoil, the chief towns whereof are 
Munich, Freiſing, Ingolſtat, Donawert, Rain, 
Landſperg, Oetingen, Legernſee, Scheyren, Waſ- 
ſerburg, Hay, Muldorf, Burkhauſen, Branaw and 
Scharding. 

The Lower Bavaria ſtretches along the Danube 
to the confines of Auſtria, and is as fruitful a 
province as moſt in the Empire ; the chief towns 
whereof are Ratiſbon, Straubingen, Landſhut, 
paſſau, Moſpurg and Abach. 

The Upper Palatinate of Bavaria, or Nortgow, 
ſo called from its northern ſituation in reſpect of 
the Elector's other dominions, is bounded by Voit- 
land on the north; by Bohemia and Auſtria to- 
wards the eaſt; on the ſouth by the Danube, 
which ſeparates it from the dutchy of Bavaria; 
and on the weſt by Suabia and part of Franconia, 
This is generally a rocky uneven country, tho” in 
ſome places there are valleys which afford good 
corn and paſture, They have alſo a pretty good 
ſhare of vineyards, but their wine has a ſharp 
unpleaſant taſte. Their greateſt riches lie in the 
bowels of the earth, in their mines of copper, ſil- 
ver and other metals, eſpecially iron, of which 
they forge and vend a great deal. This Palati- 
nate was taken from the Elector Palatine, toge- 
gether with his other territories, upon his aſſu- 
ming the title of King of Bohemia, in oppoſition 
. to the Emperor, about the year 1620, and tranſ- 
2 ferred to the Duke of Bavaria with the title of 
q Elector; and tho? the reſt of the Elector Pala- 
tine's dominions were reſtored to his poſterity 
with an eighth Electorate by the treaty of Munſter, 
yet this part calPd the Upper Palatinate, with the 
Electoral dignity, was confirm'd to the Bavarian 
tamily, which they remain poſſeſs'd of to this day. 
The chief towns in the Upper Palatinate of Ba- 
varia, are Amberg, Sultſbach, Cham, Waldſaſ- 
ſen, Caſtel, Newburg, Luchtenburg and Aver- 
dach, the moſt conſiderable whereof will be par- 
ticularly deſcribed hereafter. 

The chief rivers of Bavaria-are, 1. The Da- 
nube, 2. The Lech. 3. The Inn. 4. The Am- 
ber. 5. The Iller. 6. The Saltz. 7. The Nab. 
And 8. the Ifar ; few countries being better wa- 
ter'd with navigable rivers. The chief towns are, 
1. Munich, or Munchen, the capital of Bavaria, 
pleaſantly ſituated on the river Ifar, in the lati- 
tude of 48 degrees odd minutes, ſixty miles north 
of Inſpruck, and an hundred weſt of Lintz in 
Auſtria, The town is large and well built, and 
the ſtreets ſo broad, that there are canals in many 
01 them filled by the branches of the river Iſar, 
which here divides it ſelf into ſeveral channels. 
it is the opinion of ſome travellers, that this is 
the faireſt, though not the largeſt city in Ger- 
many, The ſplendour and beauty of its build- 
mgs, both publick and private, ſays Mr. Ray, 


eſpecially the Electoral palace, which may com- 
Vol, II. 
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pare with any in Europe, and the magnificence of CH AP, 
their churches and convents are ſuch, that it ſur- X. 
paſſes any thing in Germany for its bigneſs. It Bavaria. 
is wall'd round and fortified after the modern 
way, but not capable of maintaining a long ſiege, 
for we find the Electreſs of Bavaria thought it 
prudence to ſurrender this capital in the late war, 
rather than hazard a ſiege. Nor is it a town oi 
any conſiderable trade, but what is occaſion'd by 
their Princes reſidence amongſt them. Misso N ob- 
ſerves, that the outſide of the E1:ctora! palace is 
not anſwerable to the internal hcauty, tho' many 
of the apartments too are irregular ; for this vaſt 
ſtructure being built by ſeveral perſons at diffe- 
rent times, the fabrick difters according to the 
fancy of the perſons who had the management of 
it. The great hall of the Emperor's apartment 
is an hundred and eighteen fect long, and fifty 
two broad. This, ſays my author, is a truly 
magnificent apartment, eſpecially in reſpect of its 
curious pictures, which are all hiſtory-pieces, the 
ſacred on one fide, and the prophane on the o- 
ther, every hiftory having a Latin inſcription in 
verſe under it, the following diſtich being an- 
nex'd to that of SUSANNAH, viz. 

Caſta Suſanna placet, Lucretia cede Suſanne ; 

Tu poſt, illa mori maluit, ante ſcelus. 

In the little chapel belonging to the apartment 
of the Electreſs, you ſee nothing but gold, pearls 
and jewels, and among the reliques there is a piecc 
of gold mohair, which, as tradition informs us, 
was a piece of the Virgin Mary's gown. The 
parlour of perſpectives, ſays the ſame traveller, is 
extremely fine; but the hall of antiquities ex- 
ceeds all the reſt, for we numbred an hundred 
and ninety-two buſts, and four hundred other 
pieces, all eſteem'd for their exquiſite workmanſhip 
and antiquity, The furniture of the palace is 
rich beyond imagination, and in the treaſury there 
were Whole ſervices of gold plate, an incredible 
number of pearls, diamonds, rubies, and othe 
precious ſtones ; but the late Elector in his t 
neceſſities during the laſt war, was obliged to part 
with ſome of this treaſure to ſupport himſelf, and 
a great deal more was ſeized by the Imperialiſts 
when they were in poſſeſſion of Munich; but theſe 
were ſtipulated to be reſtored by the laſt treaty, 
if ſuch a thing was poſſible, The whole palace 
is lined or incruſted with marble, or a cement ſo 
like it that it is not to be diſtinguiſt'd from it: 
and Misso relates that there are ſubterraneous 
paſſages from the palace to moſt of the churches 
and convents in the city: but in this he was pro- 
bably impoſed upon, we may take it for granted 
he never ſaw them. 2. Ingolſtat, ſituate on the Ingolſtat, 
north ſhore of the Danube, in a plain fruitful 
country, forty miles to the northward of Munich, 
and thirty weſt from Ratiſbon. It is eſteem'd a 
town of good ſtrength, and well built, the ſtreets _. 
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duke there ſhould lie no appeal: and he might tax Cy Ap 


CHAP. man church to be eſtabliſh'd, and his uſurpations, 


#6 
Trent. 


both over the clergy and laity, confirm'd: but 
as for any reformation in the church, which was 


LA-— the pretcnce of aſſembling the council, little or 


Poſen. 


Obſerya- 


tions on the 


evcle ef 
Auſtria, 


nothing was done on this head. 2. The ſecond 
town in the Biſhoprick of "Trent is Poſen, or Bol- 
zano, ſituate on the Adige, twenty-five miles 
north of Trent: a place of good trade, where 
the German and Italian merchants trafhck and 
exchange their merchandize, eſpecially at the four 
fairs which are held here every year, on account 
whereof great privileges have been fgranted to the 
place. 3 Noveredo, a little city, famous for its 
trade in ſilk, As to the country of Trent in ge- 
neral, it produces good wine and oil, cattle and 
fruits. Their wine is well taſted and ſtrong; but 
they have very little corn or grain of any kind. 
Having taken a view of the ſub-diviſions of 
the circle of Auſtria, or of the ſeveral countries 
which are at this day deem'd part of it, I ſhall 
conclude with ſome general obſervations in relation 
to this circle: and here we find, that tho' Auſtria 
be enumerated among the circles of the Empire, 
it is ſubject only to its own prince, and does not 
come within any of the rules and orders by which 
the other circles are govern'd. The general laws 
of the Empire, or acts of the Diet, do not affect 
Auſtria, neither is it obliged to contribute to any 
charge for the defence of the Empire : for the 
Emperors of this houſe forcſecing that their male 
line might fail, or at leaſt another family might 
be elected to the Imperial dignity, were continu- 
ally heaping new privileges. and favours on this 


and their other hereditary countries, that it they 


ſhould ever come to be ſeparated from the Empire, 
they might be formed into a great body, and be 
able to ſubſiſt independently of any other power. 
The Emperor CHARLEs V. particularly by his 
grant, reciting, that all men naturally deſired the 
proſperity of their own houſe, decreed that Au- 
{tria ſhould be a perpetual fee of his family, which 
no future Emperor ſhould deprive them of : That 
the Duke of Auſtria for the time being, ſhould be 
the firſt and moſt intimate counſellor to the Em- 
ror, without whoſe knowledge no matters of 


ſtate ſhould be tranſacted in the Empire: That 


the dominions of Auſtria ſhould be exempted 
from all contributions to the Empire : That the 
Emperor nevertheleſs ſhould aſſiſt Auſtria againſt 
its enemies: That the Archduke ſhould not be 
obliged to go out of the bounds of his dominions 
to receive the inveſtiture of them, but it ſhould 
be offer'd him in his own territorics gratis: He 
ſhould be at liberty to come to the Diet or not: 
And the Emperor ſhould have no power to inter- 
meddle in his dominions, or diſpoſe of any fees 
there: Nor ſhould the ſubjects of Auſtria be 
drawn from home to anſwer in the courts of the 
Empire. That from the ſentence of the Arch- 


his ſubjects at pleaſure. That he might create 
Earls, B 

caſe the male line of his houſe faild, his domini- 
ons ſhould go to the females, according to their 
ſeniority ; and if there ſhould be no females, the 
laſt "olledior might diſpoſe of them by will. Suc- 
ceeding Emperors have order'd that their heredi- 
tary dominions ſhould never be diſmember'd or 
diſunited, but ſhould always be ſubject to one 
head, and deſcend as the dominions of Auſtria 
deſcend. Thus the hereditary countries belonging 
to the houſe of Auſtria will bo a.noble dominion 
of themſelves, if another family ſhould happen to 
be advanced to the Empire. On the contrary, it 
will be very difficult for any Prince who ſhall be 
elected Emperor, when the hereditary dominions 
are ſeparated from the Empire, to maintain that 
grandeur and ſuperiority over the reſt of the Prin- 
ces of Europe, and the German Princes in par- 
ticular, which the Emperors have hitherto done, 
Inſomuch that ſome apprehend if this ſhould ever 
happen to be the caſe, the union that has hither- 
to ſubſiſted amongſt the Princes and States of Ger- 
many would be diflolved, and every Power there 
would endeavour to render it ſelf entirely indepen- 
dent, 


DAY AE 2. 


GAR X. 
Treats of the Circle of Bavaria. 


HE Circle of Bavaria does not only con- 
tain the proper dominions of the Duke of 


that name, but alſo the territories of the 
Archbiſhop of Saltſburg, and thoſe of the Biſhops 
of Paſlau, Ratiſbon, 1 and the lands 
of ſeveral abbeys and convents which have little 
or no dependance on him. This country, according 
to Dr. Nic Holso, includes great part of the 
antient Rhætia, Vindelicia and Noricum, and ac- 
quired the name of Bavaria, or rather Boiaria, 
from the Boij, a Gallick Nation who ſettled them- 
ſelves here, as has been mentioned already. The 
modern Bavaria is bounded by Franconia, Voit- 
land and Bohemia on the north ; by Bohemia and 
Auſtria towards the Eaſt ; by Carinthia, Brixen 
and Tyrol towards the ſouth ; and by Suabia on 
the weſt; extending about two hundred miles 
from north to ſouth, and an hundred and twenty 
ſrom eaſt to weſt, g 
The Circle of Bavaria is uſually divided into 
three parts, namely, 1. The Upper. 2. The 
Lo Bavaria. And 3. The Upper Palatinate. 
The 


Tyrol and the Danube, and is generally a moun- 
| tainous 


arons and Gentlemen. And laſtly, in Trent, 


pper Bavaria lies between the country 0! 5 5 
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HA | Ap. tainous barren ſoil, the chief towns whereof are pare with any in Europe, and the magnificence of CHAP, 
N. . Munich, Freiſing, Ingolſtat, Donawert, Rain, their churches and convents are ſuch, that it ſur- X. 

Landſperg, Oetingen, Legernſee, Scheyren, Waſ- paſſes any thing in Germany for its bigneſs, It Bavaria. 
ſerburg, Hay, Muldorf, Burkhauſen, Branaw and is wall'd round and fortified after the modern 


Iz 


Scharding. . 

The Lower Bavaria ſtretches along the Danube 
to the confines of Auſtria, and is as fruitful a 
province as moſt in the Empire ; the chief towns 
whereof are Ratiſbon, Straubingen, Landſhut, 
paſſau, Moſpurg and Abach. 

The Upper Palatinate of Bavaria, or Nortgow, 
ſo called from its northern ſituation in reſpect of 
the Elector's other dominions, is bounded by Voit- 
land on the north; by Bohemia and Auſtria to- 
wards the eaſt; on the ſouth by the Danube, 
which ſeparates it from the dutchy of Bavaria; 
and on the weſt by Suabia and part of Franconia, 
This is generally a rocky uneven country, tho' in 
ſome places there are valleys which afford good 
corn and paſture, They have alſo a pretty good 
ſhare of vineyards, but their wine has a ſharp 
unpleaſant taſte. "Their greateſt riches lie in the 
bowels of the earth, in their mines of copper, ſil- 
ver and other metals, eſpecially iron, of which 
they forge and vend a great deal. This Palati- 
nate was taken from the Elector Palatine, toge- 
zether with his other territories, upon his aſſu- 
ming the title of King of Bohemia, in oppoſition 
to the Emperor, about the year 1620, and tranſ- 
ferred to the Duke of Bavaria with the title of 
Elector; and tho? the reſt of the Ele&or Pala- 
tine's dominions were reſtored to his poſterity 
with an eighth Electorate by the treaty of Munſter, 
yet this part calPd the Upper Palatinate, with the 
Electoral dignity, was confirm'd to the Bavarian 
tamily, which they remain poſſeſs'd of to this day. 
The chief towns in the Upper Palatinate of Ba- 
varia, are Amberg, Sultſbach, Cham, Waldſaſ- 
ſen, Caſtel, Newburg, Luchtenburg and Aver- 
dach, the moſt conſiderable whereof will be par- 
ticularly deſcribed hereafter. 

The chief rivers of Bavaria are, 1. The Da- 
nude. 2. The Lech. 3. The Inn. 4. The Am- 
ber. 5. The Iller. 6. The Saltz. 7. The Nab. 
And 8. the Ifar ; few countries being better wa- 
ter'd with navigable rivers. The chief towns are, 
1. Munich, or Munchen, the capital of Bavaria, 
pleaſantly fituated on the river Ifar, in the lati- 
tude cf 48 degrees odd minutes, fixty miles north 
of Inſpruck, and an hundred weſt of Lintz in 
Auſtria, The town is large and well built, and 
the ſtreets ſo broad, that there are canals in many 
o them filled by the branches of the river Iſar, 
which here divides it ſelf into ſeveral channels. 


way, but not capable of maintaining a long ſiege, 
for we find the Electreſs of Bavaria thought it 
prudence to ſurrender this capital in the late war, 


rather than hazard a ſiege. Nor is it a town ot 


any conſiderable trade, but what is occa{ion'd by 
their Princes reſidence amongſt them. Misso ob- 
ſerves, that the outſide of the El:ctora! palace is 
not anſwerable to the internal! hcauty, tho' many 


of the apartments too are irregular ; for this vaſt 


ſtructure being built by ſeveral perſons at diffe- 
rent times, the fabrick differs according to the 
fancy of the perſons who had the management of 
it. The great hall of the Emperor's apartment 
is an hundred and eighteen feet long, and fifty 
two broad. This, ſays my author, is a truly 
magnificent apartment, eſpecially in reſpect of its 
curious pictures, which are all hiſtory-pieces, the 
ſacred on one fide, and the prophane on the o- 
ther, every hiſtory having a Latin inſcription in 
verſe under it, the following diſtich being an- 
nex'd to that of SUSANNAH, viz. 

Caſta Suſanna placet, Lucretia cede Suſanne ; 

Tu poſt, illa mori maluit, ante ſcelus. 3 

In the little chapel belonging to the apartment 
of the Electreſs, you ſee nothing but gold, pearls 
and jewels, and among the reliques there is a piecc 
of gold mohair, which, as tradition informs us, 
was a piece of the Virgin Mary's gown. The 
parlour of perſpecti ves, ſays the ſame traveller, is 
extremely fine; but the hall of antiquities ex- 
ceeds all the reſt, for we numbred an hundred 
and ninety-two buſts, and four hundred other 
pieces, all eſteem'd for their exquiſite workmanſhip 
and antiquity, The furniture of the palace is 


rich beyond imagination, and in the treaſury there 


were Whole ſervices of gold plate, an incredible 
number of pearls, diamonds, rubies, and other 
precious ſtones; but the late Elector in his great 
neceſſities during the laſt war, was obliged to part 
with ſome of this treaſyre to ſupport himſelf, and 
a great deal more was ſeized by the Imperialiſts 
when they were in poſſeſſion of Munich ; but theſe 
were ſtipulated to be reſtored by the laſt treaty, 
if ſuch a thing was poſſible, The whole palace 
is lined or incruſted with marble, or a cement ſo 
like it that it is not to be diſtinguiſt'd from it : 
and Misso relates that there are ſubterraneous 
paſſages from the palace to moſt of the churches 
and convents in the city : but in this he was pro- 
bably impoſed upon, we may tak” it for granted 


, It is the opinion of ſome travellers, that this is he never ſaw them. 2. Ingolſtat, ſituate on the Ingolitats 

- the faireſt, though not the largeſt city in Ger- north ſhore of the Danube, in a plain fruitful 

+: many. The ſplendour and beauty of its build- country, forty mileste-the-northward of Munich, 2 
gen! ings, both publick and private, fays Mr. Ray, and thirty weſt from Ratiſbon. It is eſteem'd a 

Jag cipecially the Electoral palace, which may com- town of good ſtrength, and well built, the ſtreets 
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broad and ſtrait, but poor and ill inhabited, In 
the great church is an image of the Virgin Ma- 
RY of beaten gold, which with the workman- 


WY SW ſhip, jewels.and other ornaments, is ſaid to have 


Donawert. 


Amberg. 


Newmark. 


Sultz bach. 


Natisbon. 


coſt fifty thouſand crowns : before it kneels a 
French King of the ſame metal, but not fo large, 
cloathed in a long purple robe, enamel'd with 
yellow flower de luces, and near to it ſtands ano- 


ther ſmall image of gold, adorn'd with precious 


ſtones, and: richly enamel'd, repreſenting St. Mi- 
CHAEL With a pair of ſcales in his hand, In 
this city the famous Cardinal BELLARMINE, 


and PETRUs APPIANUS had their education. 


. Donawert, or Thonawerd, twenty-five miles 
welt of Ingoldſtat, and twenty-four north of Aug(- 
burg, which takes its name from the river Do- 


naw, or Danube, whereon it ſtands, is of it ſelf 
a place of no great ſtrength; but the fortrelz of 


Schellenberg near it had like to have put a ſtop to 
the progreſs of the allies in the year 1704, when the 
Duke of Marlborough attack'd it with the flower 
of the confederate army; but it was at length 
forced by the refolution of the troops, and ſupe- 
riority of their numbers, and the Elector of Ba- 
varia obliged to retire under the cannon of Augſ- 
burg. Donawert is a great thorough-fair, both by 
land and water, and the entertainment of travel- 
lers ſeems to be the moſt beneficial employment 
of the inhabitants, 


1634, and brought under the dominion; of the E- 
lector of Bavaria, who was the Emperor's Gene- 
ral in that war, 
Upper or Bavarian Palatinate, fituate on the 
banks of the river Vils, thirty miles to the north- 
ward of Ratiſbon, eſteem'd a place of conſider- 


able ſtrength, and endowed with large privileges. 


by the Emperor RopolrH. It was anciently 
ſubject to the Dukes of Suabia, but by the laſt 


Prince of that race transferred to the houſe of 
The iron and other minerals which are 


Bavaria, 
dug out of the neighbouring mountains, employ 
the inhabitants in forging and converting it into 
utenſils, which they vend in other parts of Ger- 
many. $5. Newmark, once an Imperial city, but 
now ſubject to the Duke of Bavaria, ſtands on 
the banks of the river Sultz, thirty miles north 


of Ingoldſtat. The trade of the place conſiſts 


chiefly in iron-work. The country about it is 
called the territory of Newmark. 6. Sultzbach, 
a ſmall city, ſituate on a hill, five miles north- 
weſt of Amberg, where a Prince of the houſe of 
Newburg has a palace, and ſtiles himſelf Duke 
of Newburg, Bavaria, &c. 7. Ratiſbon, or Re- 
genſburg, ſituate in forty nine degrees north lati- 
tude, at the confluence of the Danube and the 
Regen, about ſixty miles to the northward of 


It was once an imperial city, 
and comprehended in the circle of Suabia; but 
upon declaring for the proteſtant Princes, was 
proſcribed by the Emperor FER DIN AND. II. anno; 


4. Amberg, the capital, of the 


Munich, and as many weſt of Paſſau. It is the c HAp 


only free Imperial city within the limits of the 


Elector's dominions ; large, populous, well built Bavzri 


and pleaſantly ſituated, fortified with a double 
wall ; but yet ſeems to be a place of no great 
ſtrength, or it would not ſo eaſily have ſubmitted 
to the Elector of Bavaria as it did in the laſt war, 
when the Diet was aſſembled there, without ſtri- 
king a ſtroke. 


Imperial throne and ſeats richly cover'd with gold 
and ſilver tiſſues, velvet, &c. ſuitable to the dig- 


nity of the illuſtrious members. The cathedral is 


not admired for its beauty, or any other excel- 


lence ; but the convent of St. EMER Am: is ſaid 


to be worth the viewing: and the ſtone bridge 
croſs the Danube is no mean ſtructure, conſiſti 

of fifteen large arches ſupported by ſquare pillars, 
and is one thouſand and ninety-one feet in length, 
and three and twenty broad, having three hand- 
ſome towers built upon it, 


by its own magiſtrates, and is not ſubject to the 
Duke of Bavaria, 


is plentifully ſupplied with proviſions : wine is 
made in the neighbourhood, not inferiour to Rhe- 
niſh: and their fields. produce all kinds of corn 
and grain ; nor do they want good paſture for 
their cattle. The advantage of their ſituation up- 
on and near ſo many navigable rivers creates a 
briſk trade, and the concourſe of people which 
the Diet occaſions, is a great addition to it, 8. 


The place where the Diet meet 
is a large upper room hung with tapeſtry ; the 


This city is govern'd: 


The Lutheran is the eſtabliſh'd 
religion, only the Biſhop has the liberty of ſaying: 
maſs in the cathedral once a week. The town. 


X 
— 


Paſſau, ſituated about ſixty miles to the eaſt- p 


ward of Ratiſbon, and ten to the weſtward of 
Auſtria, at the confluence of the three rivers, Da- 
nube, Inn and Ilts, which divide it into three 
parts, either of them a-town by it ſelf, but to- 
gether form a noble large . it is naturally 
ſtrong, being ſurrounded on all ſides either by 
rocks cr rivers; but the fortifications are not an- 
ſwerable to the ſituation, or the Biſhop of Paſ- 
ſai, the ſovereign of the place, had never yielded 
it up to the Elector of Bavaria the laſt; war with- 
out attempting to defend it; nor would the E- 
lector have parted with it again without force if 
he had deem'd it tenable. The houſes of the town 


are of wood, but the publick buildings of ſtone 


and very magnificent, eſpecially the cathedral de- 
dicated to St. STEPHEN, the Biſhop's palace, and 
the caſtle which ſtands upon an adjoining hill. In 
this city it was that the peace was concluded be- 
tween the Emperor CHARLES V. and the pro- 
teſtant Princes in the year 1552; by which the 
Lutherans were to enjoy the free exerciſe of their 
religion. It is obſervable that the river Inn, 
which gives name to that diviſion of Paſſau cal- 
led Innſtat, diſcharges it ſelf into the Danube 
with that violence, that it preſerves its ſtream 

| unmix'd 


& 
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HAP. unmix'd for a great way, being of a different 1 3: Nabburg, a pleaſant city in the ſame diſtrict CH AP, 
HAY * colour from the waters of the Danube: and on of Newburg, which ſtands upon a hill near the KX. 
Los 0 the other ſide the Danube, the black muddy river Nab. And, 14. Aichſtat ; but of this more Bavaria. 
a , 


ſtreams of the Ilts are diſcernable for ſeveral fur- 
longs, that river running with a furious torrent 
from the Bohemian foreſts. The Biſhop of Paſ- 
(au is ſovereign of the country which lies be- 


in Franconia, of which it is ſometimes reckoned =———/ 
a part. 15, Freiſingen, ſituate on the fide of a hill, Nabburg. 
in a fruitful country near the river Iſer, ſeventeen Aichſtat. 
or eighteen miles north of Munich. The Biſhop Feigen. 


9 


French and Bavarian forces, who would proba- tique dreſs, was thought to have lain ſome ages 

bly have made themſelves entire maſters of Ger- in that condition. | 

many, if the Engliſh and Dutch had not ſent a The country of Saltzburg, of which the Arch- 
hy powerful re-inforcement to the Emperor's aſſiſt- biſhop is ſovereign, extends ſeventy miles from eaſt 
| ance, And what would have been the conſequence to weſt, and fifty from north to ſouth : and be- 
N to the allies if that body had been defeated, heaven ſides the abundance of falt it affords, it has con- 
8 only knows. On the contrary, the advantages ſiderable mines of copper and iron, and ſome ot 
4 the Emperor reap'd by that ſucceſsful battle were filver. A little above the city of Saltzburg ſprings 
5 ſo numerous, and ſo important, that the Auſtrian the Gaſtein bath, the waters whereof are very 
5 family muſt always gratefully remember the Eng- hot, and taſte ſtrong of ſeveral minerals; and are 
bh | liſh nation, who contributed fo largely to that ſaid to be a remedy for the ſtone, the pox, the 
4 expedition. 12, Between the towns of Donawert colick, and other malignant diſtempers, by bath- 
4 and Hochſtet, ſtands the litle city of Lawingen ing in them only, without drinking the water. 
ne upon the Danube, ſubject alſo to the Duke of There are alſo 1 excellent quarries, out of 
ir Newburg. The bridge over the Danube, the which is dug a ſtone little inferiour to jaſper. Be- 
caſtle, and the great church, are all that travel- ſides the towns already mention'd in the country 
ry ers mention here to be worth our notice; neither of Saltzburg, are thoſe of Lauffen, Titmoning, Lauffen, &c. 
he do they give any further deſcription of it, than Radſtat and Muldorff, of pretty good note; but I 
im do not meet with any particular deſcription of them. 


bet. 


: 4 
o Rt, 


tween. the Palatinate and Auſtria, for twenty 
miles:to the northward of Paſſau and the Da- 
nube, in which diſtrict ſtand the caſtles of Obern- 
berg and Eberſberg. 9. Landſhut, the chief town 
the Elector hath in the Lower Bavaria, where 
his Lieutenant uſually reſides, ſtands on the river 
lar, thirty miles ſouth of Ratiſbon, in a pleaſant 


country almoſt in the middle of the Elector's do- 


minions, on which account the antient Dukes of 
Bavaria built a palace here, and beautified the ci- 
ty, which is ſtill one of the handſomeſt in the 
country 3 and there is a church in Landſhut, the 
tower whereof travellers take notice is the higheſt 
n Germany. 10. Newburg, Nævaburgum, a pret- 


ty neat city, the capital of a 1 the ſame 


name, ſubject to its own Prince the Duke of New- 
burg, who is alſo Elector Palatine, ſtands on the 
ſouth bank of the Danube, fifteen miles to the 
weſtward of Ingolitat. The town has a good 
trade in wines; and the country belonging to it 
extends it ſelf along the Danube near forty miles; 
but is exceeding narrow. Among other towns 
in this diſtrict is, 11. the town of Hochſtet, a- 
bout twelve miles to the weſtward of Donawert ; 
rendred famous by the victory the Germans and 
their allies, the Engliſh and Dutch, gain'd over 
the French and Bavarians near this place in the 
year 1704. In which battle the confederates 
were commanded by Prince EUGENE of Savoy 
and the Duke of Marlborough, and the enemy 
by the Duke of Bavaria, and the Marſhals T a L- 
LARD and MARSIN. The Emperor was at this 
time reduced to the greateſt — by the 
d 


that the great church 1s cover'd with copper. 


- 


is ſovereign of the place, and of the adjacent coun- 
try; and there is another ſmall territory belong - 
ing to him on the confines of Bavaria and Tyrol, 
call'd Werdenſels from its chief town, which lies 
near the river Iſer, about forty miles ſouth of 


Munich. And laſtly, I come to deſcribe the Saltzburt 


country ſubjet to the Archbiſhop of Saltzburg, 
which is accounted part of the circle of Bavaria 
being bounded by the dutchy of Bavaria on the 
north; by Styria and the Upper Auſtria towards 
the eaſt; by Carinthia and part of Tyrol on the 
ſouth; and by Tyrol towards the weſt : the chief 
towns whereof are, 16. Saltzburg, the antient 
Juvavia, ſituate on the river Saltza, ſixty miles 
caſt of Munich, eſteem'd one of the fineſt cities 
of Germany. "The cathedral is a modern build- 
ing, erected in the year 1628, exceeding magni- 
ficent ; the city having been burnt down a little 
before. The palace of the Archbiſhop is part of the 
caſtle of Mirabel, than which nothing can be more 
delightfully ſituated, The town is well built in ge- 
neral : and the publick inns, travellers relate, are 
the beſt in Germany. It has a very good trade, 
eſpecially in ſalt, which the neighbouring pits pro- 
duce, 17. Hallen, another town in this country, 
upon the banks of the river Saltza, about eight 
miles to the ſouthward of. Saltzburg, where the 
ſalt-pans continually employ great numbers of peo- 
ple. It is reported that in the year 1573, there 
was found in a falt-pit here, ſeveral hundred fa- 
thom deep, in the midſt of a hard rock of ſalt, an 
entire human body, with its limbs, hair and 
clothes ſound and uncorrupted, which by its an- 


L 2 Not- 


country. 


Jaltzburg. 
city. 


Hallen. 
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CHAP. Notwithſtanding Bavaria in general is a rich 
X. plentiful country, and lies exceeding well for trade, 
Bavaria, the Danube and many other navigable rivers paſ- 
LA ſing through it; yet the natives are generally poor, 
The con- which is ſuppoſed to procced from the Elector's 
di tion of 2 2 a 
Bavaria in monopolizing the moſt conſiderable branches of 
gentral, traffick: and firit, that of ſalt, which he prohi- 
bits his ſubjects to import from Auſtria, the Biſhop- 
rick of Saltzburg, or any other Prince's domini- 
ons on the ſevereſt penalties, or to buy any that 
is imported, except of himſelf, The Elector's 
factors alone are allow'd to furniſh Suabia with 
ſalt, which they dig at the ſalt-pits of Drabeſtien 
and Obenhall, which being very coarſe, they mix 
with a purer falt brought from Saltzburg. 2. A 
ſecond monopoly is that of corn; the farmer is 
obliged to fell all his grain to the Elector's agents, 
who retail it out again to the people. 3. This 
prince, like the Czar of Muſcovy, is Brewer-Ge- 
neral of his dominions : none may brew or fell 
ſtrong beer but the Elector's factors. There is 
only a poor ſort of ſmall beer, which the pea- 
ſants and citizens are allow'd to brew and ſpend 
in their own houfes, And the Biſhop of Paſſau, 
whoſe territories lie within this circle, imitates 
the Elector in this piece of tyranny. The chief 
ſubſiſtence of the peaſants of this country is their 
herds of ſwine, which they feed in the woods ; 
and the wild beaſts and game they meet with there, 
fuch as deer, wild hogs, &c. which they make 
free with, tho' it be almoſt as penal for a ruſtick 
to meddle with the game in Bavaria as here : but 
they are compelled by neceflity to take what they 
find ; for corn, beer and falt are at ſuch exceſſive 
rates, that a countryman is ſcarce able to pur- 
chaſe them. After what has been obſerved in 
relation to monopolies, it may be needleſs to ſhew 
that the Elector is abſolute in his dominions; and 
that the legiſlative and executive power are both 
veſted in him. There are ſome general laws of 
the Empire indeed, that all the Princes and States 
of the Empire ought to be govern'd by, but the 
take the liberty to diſobey and break a 
them too often, when there is not a force to com- 
Forces ad pel the obſervance of them. What the forces or 
revenue revenues of the Elector of Bavaria are exactly, 
J do not find computed by any writer, only in 
general, that his revenues are very large, ariſing 
from the monopolies aboveſaid ; from tolls on the 
rivers, cuſtoms on merchandizes, and the rents 
of his own demeſne lands. And as the country is 
very populous, there is nothing to reſtrain him 
from raiſing as many troops as he can pay: like 
the other German Princes, he is never without a 
good body of ſtanding forces, even in time of 
peace. The Elector and the Archbiſhop of Saltz- 
burg are co- directors of this circle. The Elector 
The Elee- Of Bavaria ſtiles himſelf Duke of the Upper and 
tor's titles. Lower Bavaria, and of the Upper Palatinate, Duke 


and Count Palatine of the Rhine; Elector and Ct 1p 


Vicar of the Empire, and Grand Maſter of the 


houſhold. His arms are lozengewiſe Argent and Bayzi, 
Azure of twenty-one pieces bendwiſe for Bavaria, — 
One and four Sable a lion Or, crown'd 2 Arms, 


and armed Gules for the Palatinate, with an Im- 
perial globe Or, as Elector and Grand Maſter of 
the houſhold of the Empire. 


The late Elector of Bavaria died on the 26th Change 


of Feb. 1725-6, in the 64th year of his age, He oft 


was a fine gentleman, and a good ſoldier, and Ln 


had experienced great variety of fortune. In the 
beginning of his life he commanded the Empe- 
ror's forces in Hungary; obtain'd a glorious vic- 
tory over the Turks, and took the ſtrong town of 
Belgrade by ſtorm, He was afterwards Viceroy 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands, and enter'd into the 
Grand Alliance againſt France in the year 1698 ; 
being Generaliſſimo of the confederate forces in 
Flanders in the abſence of King WILLIAM III, 
In the laſt war he took the part of France, and 
having loſt the memorable battle of Hochſtet, was 


driven out of his country in the year 1704, put 


to the ban of the Empire, and forced to take re- 
fuge in France : but by the peace of Raſtadt, an- 
no 1714, his dominions were reſtored to him, 
to the great ſatisfaction of his ſubjects, who were 
infinitely fond of their Prince, and ventured ſe- 
veral inſurrections in his favour while he was in 
baniſhment, and the Imperial forces poſſeſs'd their 
country, He lived eleven years in peace after his 
return to his dominions, endeavouring to repair 
the damages his country had ſuſtain'd by the ra- 
vages of the enemy, who were ten years in the 
poſſeſſion of it. He was the third Elector of Ba- 
varia; fon to the Elector FERDINAND, and 
grand-ſon to Max1MIL1an I. Elector of Bava- 
ria, who was advanced to that dignity in the year 
1623, by the Emperor FERDINAND IL. in the 
room of FREDERICK Elector Palatine, who was 
put to the ban of the Empire on the loſs of the 


battle of Prague in the year 1620. He married His a, 
wg riages ak 
illue · 


MARIA ANTONIETT A daughter to the Emperor 
LEoOPOLD in the year 1685; by whom he had 
three children, who are all dead; and the Electreſs 
their mother dying anno 1692, he married the 
Princeſs THERESA CUNIGUNDA, daughter to 
Joan SoB1ESK1, late King of Poland, in the 
year 1694, by whom he had iſſue CHARLES Ar- 
BERT CAJETAN, the preſent Elector, born Au- 
guſt 1697 ; who married the Archdutcheſs Ma- 
RY AMELIA, daughter to the late Emperor Jo- 
SEPH. 2. FERDINAND Ma Rv, ſecond ſon of 
the late Elector, born Auguſt 1699, and married to 
ANNE CAROLINA of Newburg. 3. CLEMENT 
AuGusTvs, the third ſon, Archbiſhop and Elec- 
tor of Cologne, Biſhop of Munſter and Paderborn, 
born Auguſt 1700. And 4. THEODORE, the 
fourth ſon of the late Elector, and made Biſhop of 
Ratiſbon, born anno 1703. As 
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As to the ſucceſhon of the Princes of Bavaria 
from the time this province was firſt erected into 
a principality, this I propoſe to draw up and inſert 
in an appendix, with the families and pedigrees 
of the other German Princes rather than bring 
them into the body of it, and weary the reader 
with a tedious catalogue of names and dates, and 
proceed next to the circle of Franconia, 


K N Nl 


HAF. XI. 
Treats of the C ircle of Franconia. 


HE circle or dukedom of Franconia re- 
ceiv'd its name from its antient inhabitants 
the Franks, who were ſo denominated, as ſome 
relate, from FRANCUs, a great commander of 
that people; but others hold that the Franks were 
not one particular people, but ſeveral German na- 
tions united together againſt the Romans, who 
took the name of Franken, which in their lan- 
guage ſignified a free people, and this country 
might be called ſo by way of eminence, as being 
the firſt or principal promoters of this confederacy. 
The modern Franconia is bounded by Heſſe 
and Thuringia towards the north ; by the Pala- 
tinate of Bavaria on the eaſt ; by Suabia on the 
ſouth; and by the Palatinate of the Rhine to- 
wards the weſt, and extends about 100 and 30 
miles from eaſt to weſt, and about 100 and 40 
from north to ſouth : the principal rivers whereof 
are the Maine, the Sala, which waters the country 
where the famous Salique law was made, which 
reſtrains the ſucceſſion to the males ; the Tauber, 
the Rednitz, the Altmutz and the Pegnitz. It is 
prettily diverſified with hills and valleys, foreſts 
and champain, and moderately fruitful in corn 
and wine; and comprehends, 1. The biſhoprick 
of Wurtzburg, the chief towns whereof are 
Wurtzburg, Ochſenfurt, Konigſhoven and Biſ- 
choffſheim. 2. The biſhoprick of Bamburg, the 
chief towns whereof are Bamburg, Cronach, 
Weiſman and Forcheim. 3. The biſhoprick of 
Aichſtat, 4. The diſtrict belonging to the ma- 
{ter of the Teutonick Order, the chief town where- 
of is Margentheim. 5. The Marquilates of Cul- 
lembach and Obnſpatch, the chief towns whereof 
are Cullembach, Weiſinſtat, Bertrut, Obnſpach 
and Kreyling. 6. The diſtricts of Coburg, 
Schwartzenburg, Caſſel, Hennerburg, Erpach, 
Wertheim and Holach, or Hohenloe. 7. The 
Imperial, or ſree citics of Francfort, Nuremburg, 
Rotemburg, Schweinfurt, Weinſheim and Weiſ- 
ſemburg. 
Wurtzburg, or Herbipolis, the Capital of Fran- 
conia, ſtands on the river Maine, ſixty miles to the 


eaſtward of Franef ort, in forty nine degrees CH AP. 
forty five minutes north latitude. The Maine runs XI. 
through the middle of the town, over which tliere Franco- 
lies a noble ſtone bridge, three hundred paces long. nia. 
Other little rivulets run through the principal 
ſtreets. The Biſhop's palace ſtands upon a hill 

above the town, from whence there is a glorious 

proſpect of the neighbouring country, being the 

richeſt part of the province, The Biſhop has a 

great extent of country under his juriſdiction, in 

which *tis computed there arc not leſs than four 

hundred towns and villages beſides Wurtzburg. 

He is as abſolute in his dominions as the French 

King, and lives in all the ſtate of a ſovereign Prince. 

Bamburg, the capital of the principality of the Bamburg, 
ſame name, ſtands forty miles north-eaſt of Wurtz- 
burg, of which the Biſhop of Bamburg is ſove— 
reign, his territories extending ſixty miles in 
length, and forty in breadth. He has alſo ſeveral 
more caſtles and royalties in Carinthia and other 
parts of Germany; for the lands and territories of 
the German Princes are ſo ſtrangely intermix'd, 
that it 1s difficult often to diſtinguiſh one from 
another. Nothing is more common than for a 
great Prince to hold part of his dominions of one 
much inferiour to him; the King of Bohemia, the 
Electors of Bavaria and Brandenburg, for inſtance, 
hold ſeveral of their mannors of this Biſhop as 
lord paramount. The cathedral, the Biſhop's pa- 
lace, the Jeſuits church, and the caſtle of Bam- 
burg, are the only publick buildings that travel- 
lers mention in their way through it, and theſe 
do not ſeem to deſerve a particular deſcription. 

Aichſtat is the capital of another biſhoprick, by Aichſtat. 
ſome geographers placed in Bavaria, whoſe Biſhop al- 
ſo is a temporal Prince. It flands about twelve miles 
north-weſt of Ingolſtat, the principality a bout it 
extending thirty miles in length, and from eight to 
ſixteen in breadth. Theſe three biſhops are all 
Princes of the Empire, and have ſeats in the Diet. 

Margentheim, or Mariendal, is a ſmall city Mariendal. 
ſituate on the river Tauber, about two and twenty 
miles weſt of Wurtzburg, where the great maſter Maſter of 
of the Teutonick Order hath his reſidence, and is os _— 
the capital of the ſmall territory belonging to him, Oer. 
ſince the order were driven out of Pruſſia. Theſe 
Knights ſtill poſſeſs eleven commanderies in Ger— 
many, and have a right to chuſe their great maſter, 
who is always a Prince of the Empire, and hath 
one of the firſt ſeats in the Diet after the Electors, 

The Knights on their admiſſion are obliged-- to 
prove their nobility for ſixteen deſcents, both by 
father and mother. 

The marquiſate of Cullembach receives its name cellembach. 
from its capital city, which ſtands on the river. 
Maine, twenty five miles north-eaſt of Bamburg, 
and is ſubject to the two branches of the houſe of 
Brandenburg, call'd Cullembach and Bareith, 
who are each of them Princes of the Empire; yr 
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CH AP. the Marquiſs of Cullembach is joint director of 

XI. the Circle of Franconia with the Biſhop of B- — 
Franco- berg. The extent of the country of Cullembach 

nia. Proper, is about thirty four miles from eaſt to weſt, 
aud thirty from north to fouth. Bareith, the 
Bareith. other ſubdiviſion of this country, has its name 
alſo from its capital Bareith, which ſtands fitteen 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Cullembach, the country under 
its juriſdiction/being near forty miles in length, but 
not a fourth part ſo broad in many places. 

The Marquiſate of Ohnſpach, or Anſpach, is 
ſubject to another Prince of the houſe of Eran- 
denburg. Its capital city of the ſame name ſtands 
twenty five miles ſouth-weſt of Nuremburg, and 
the country ſubject to it is about fifty miles long, 
and twenty broad, 

The county of Holach, or Hohenloe, lies be- 
tween the territory of Anipach and Hall, and is 
about twenty five miles long, and fifteen broad, 
and takes its name from an old caſtle, the ſeat of 
the Count, who is of a very antient family. 

The county of Caflel, or Caſte], lies between 
the biſhoprick of Wurtzburg and the county of 
Schwartzenburg, being about twenty five miles in 
length, and ſeven in breadth, the chief town 
whereof is Caſtel. 

The county of Schwartzenburg lies between 
the Marquiſate of Anſpach and the Biſhoprick of 
Bamberg, being about twenty miles long, and 
fifteen broad ; the chief town whereof is of the 
ſame name, and ſituate on the river Lee. The 
Count to whom it is ſubjeCt is a Prince of the Em- 

ire. 

: The County of Wertheim lies weſt of Wurtz- 
burg, being twenty ſix miles long, and twelve 
broad: the chief city is of the ſame name; and 
ſtands at the conflux of the rivers Tauber and 
Maine, in a healthful country, yielding plenty of 
corn, wine and cattle, | 

The county of Erpach lies between the lower Pa- 
latinate and the Archbiſhoprick of Mentz ; being 
about five and twenty miles in length, and twelve 
in breadth ; the chief town, of the ſame name, 
ſtands on a ſmall river, forty three miles weſt of 
Wurtzburg. 
Henneburg. The county of Henneburg, ſo call'd from an 

antient caſtle, or palace of the Counts, ſituate 

on the top of an hill near Meiningen; and is 
bounded on the north by the territories of the 

abby of Fulda; by Thuringia on the eaſt; by the 
biſhoprick of Bamberg on the ſouth; and the dio- 

ceſe of Wurtzburg on the weſt : a populous, fruit- 

Meiningen. ful country; the chief towns whereof are, I. Mei- 
ningen, a beautiful little city, on the river Vera. 
Shleuſingen. 1. Shleuſingen, ſituate on the river Shleus ; re- 
markable for the aſſembling the electoral college 

there by FERDINAND II. 1623; when he de- 

priv'd the Elector Palatine of his dignity and do- 
minions, and transferr'd them to the Duke of Ba- 


Anſpach. 


Hohenloe. 


Ce tel, 


Schwartzen- 
burg · 


Wertheim. 


Erpach. 
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if he became more humble after it; for the great 


ſome ſtone bridge. 


varia, 3. Coberg, the capital of a county of the 
ſame name; ſometimes reckon'd part of the Cir- 
cle of Saxony, one of the moſt antient cities in 
Germany ; tolerably large and well built, and de- 
tended by a caſtle which ſtands on an adjoining 
hill. In this caſtle MARTIN LUTHER was im- Cover, 
priſon'd ſeveral times for ſpeaking contemptibly of Luthe i, 
his ſuperiours ; and here, during his confinement, its 
he compos'd ſeveral hymns, which are ſung at this 
day with great devotion by his followers : in one 
of which he highly commends the happineſs of im- 
priſonment; and might have ſome reaſon for it, 


CH4p 
XI. 
Franc. 
nia, 


turn he had given to eccleſiaſtical affairs, had made 
him inſufferably inſolent. 

The Imperial, or free cities in Franconia are, p,,..., 
1. Francfort, ſaid to be ſo named from a ford over 
the Maine, where the Franks uſed to paſs that 
river in their incurſions againſt the Saxons ; and 
afterwards built a fort to ſecure their paſſage, It 
lies in fifty degrees odd minutes north latitude, 
twenty miles to the eaſtward of Mentz ; being 
built on each fide the river, and join'd by a hand- 
It is a large populous city, 
regularly fortihed, but not of any great ſtrength, 
being much more conſiderable for its trade, which 
is carried on by the Maine, the Rhine, and other 
rivers which fall into them, There are two fairs 
yearly, in March and September, of three weeks 
continuance each, when the town is crouded with 
poo from all parts; but what they deal molt in, 

perceive, is books and horſes. The ſtreets of the 
town are broad, and the houſes built either with a 
red ſtone, or of wood plaiſter'd over and painted. 
St, Bartholon;ew's church, where the Emperor is 
uſually elected, is a ſtately fabrick. The other 
publick buildings travellers take notice of, are the 
Emperor's palace, the town-houſe, and the caſtle; 
and there are ſome houſes of the nobility which 
have à grand appearance. In the town-houſe, or 
guild-hall, where the Electors aſſemble before they 
proceed to the choice of an Emperor, is preſerv'd 
the original golden Bull, which contains the rules' 
and orders to be obſerv'd at an election. This 
City, with the diſtri& about it, is govern'd by its 
own magiſtrates ; which conſiſt of a Prætor, or 
Mayor, twelve Burgomaſters, fourteen Aldermen, 
and forty-two Counſellors, in the choice of whom 
every company of tradeſmen have their votes. 
They have alſo a ſenate, which is divided into 
three benches: on the firſt fit the Aldermen ; on 
the ſecond the Literati, or learned in their laws 
and cuſtoms; and on the third the tradeſmen. 
The Roman catholicks in this city are poſſeſs d of 
the cathedral church, and there are two convents 
for men, and one of nuns; but the Papiſts are not 
allow'd to make any publick proceſſions through 
the town, for the magiſtrates and moſt of the in- 


habitants are Lutherans. There are alſo ſome 
Calviniſts, 


AP Calviniſts, who are not ſuffer'd to have a church 
Xl in the town, but go to a village near three miles 
co. off to their publick worſhip . The Jews are pretty 
numerous here, as in other parts of Germany, and 
1 have a ſynagogue allow'd them: they do not how- 
3 ever live in that wealth and ſplendour as in Eng- 
land; but are frequently put to the vileſt drudge- 
ries, and particularly are employ'd to extinguiſh 
hres, when any happen in the city, 

The territory ſubject to the city of Francfort, is 

bounded by the county of Weteraw on the north; 
by the county of Hanaw on the eaſt ; by the land- 
gravate of Darmſtadt on the ſouth; and by the 
archbiſhoprick of Mentz on the weſt. There is 
little good arable or paſture ground in this diſtrict ; 
the country being for the moſt part cover'd by 
woods or vineyards: the natives are a laborious 
people, whoſe employment is chiefly making of 
wine, which they tranſport to other countries, 
and drink little themſelves : but this is probably 
to be underſtood of the lower rank of the people; 
people of faſhion in Germany don't ule to have 
their cellars empty. 
To this city of Francfort ſeveral Engliſh Pro- 
teſtants retir'd during the perſecution in Queen 
Mary's reign, and had a church aſſign'd them; 
ſome of theſe were for retaining the liturgy and 
ceremonies eftabliſh'd in the reign of King Ep- 
ward VI. while KN ox and others were for re- 
ducing the church of England to the plan of Ge- 
neva : and not content with this, began to preach 
up rebellion and diſobedience to governours, and 
particlarly to the Emperor; whereupon the ma- 
eiiirat.s of Francfort compell'd Knox and his diſ- 
ciples to quit the city, and retire to Geneva; and 
leave the Engliſh Proteſtants, who were for uni- 
fomity and the liturgy, and taught obedience to 
magiſtrates, in poſſeſſion of the church which had 
been aflign'd them. 

Nurenburg, or Nurnburg, Nericorum Mons, ſi- 
tuate in forty-nine degrees thirty minutes north 
latitude, forty miles ſouth of Bamburg, and as 
many north of Ingolſtat, in the very heart of 
Germany, is ſaid to have obtain'd its name from 
the Norici, who built a fort on the hill where the 
caſtle of Nurenburg now ſtands, to defend them- 
ſelves from the Huns, who had driven them out 
of Auſtria, their former country. This city is ſi- 
tuate in a plain, being ſeven miles in circumfe- 
rence; and encompaſs'd with a wall and towers, 
aſter the old way of fortification ;z and a caſtle 
ſtanding upon an adjoining hill, but of no great 
ſtrength at preſent. The ſtreets are large and well 
paved; the houſes generally built of hewn ſtone, 
hve or ſix ſtories high. Their market-places and 
ſquares large and ſpacious, and adorn'd with ſoun- 
tans: the river Pegnits runs thro' the middle of 
it, entring the city by twelve large arches under 
the wall, and iluing out on the other ſide of the 
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town in the ſame manner, but is not navigable. CH AP, 
It turns however a vaſt variety of mills in the XI. 
town, for corn, paper, iron, N This city is Franco- 
extremely populous, and has the greateſt trade of nia. 
any in Europe, that does not ſtand near the ſea wy nned 
or ſome navigable river. Their artificers in iron, 
ſteel, wood, ivory, alabaſter, &c. are ſaid to be 
inimitable; and afford their goods extremely cheap, 
Tis from this part of Germany that thoſe toys 
which we call Dutch are imported hither, And 
no place is more famous for clock-work : a coach 
was made for the King of Denmark in this city, 
that would go by ſprings without horſes, and tra- 
vel three miles an hour. Some private citizens 
here have as fine collections of rarities, pieces of 
antiquity and medals, as are to be found in the 
cabinets of Princes. And it is nothing but the 
genius and extraordinary diligence of this people, 
that procures them this flouriſhing trade and plenty; 
for they live in a barren country, which affords 
ſcarce any merchandize to traffick with, but what 
receives the greateſt part of its value from their la- 
bour and ingenuity. "Their publick buildings are 
the Stadthouſe, or Guild-hall, ſaid to be equal to 
that of Amſterdam ; and the church of St.SE2 AID 
is eſteem'd as ſtately a fabrick as any in the Em- 
ire. In this city are kept the regalia uſed at the 
mperor's coronation ; as the Imperial crown, 


with which CHARLEMAIN was crown'd, his 


mantle, the golden globe, CHARLEMAIN's ſword, 
the ſcepter, the Imperial cloak, all richly adorn'd 
with precious ſtones, with the gloves and buſkins 
cover'd with plates of gold. The eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion here is the Lutheran : the Roman catholicks 
are only allow'd to perform divine ſervice in a 
church of the Lutherans, when they have done 
with it, The Calviniſts are not allowed any pub- 
lick place of worſhip, but are forced to go to a 
church three miles out of town, and ſuffer the Lu- 
therans to baptize their children. 

The governours and principal magiſtrates of the 
city are elected out of the nobility and gentry, 
The common-council conſiſts of forty-two mem- 
bers, of whom thirteen are Burgomaſters, and as 
many Aldermen, the reſt are ſtiled only Elders, 
or Sages of the people. One Burgomaſter has the 
military, and one Alderman tie civil government 
of the city for a month, and are then ſucceeded 
by two more; fo that there is a Burgomaſter and 
an Alderman for every month of the year, in 
whom the executive power is veſted by turns. The 
ordinary affairs of the government are debated in 
their common- council: the railing of forces, or 
levying taxes, are uſually referred to a ſelect num- 
ber of the council, ſtiled by way of eminence, The 
Eight: and upon any extraordinary emergency, 
the principal burghers elected out of every. trade 
and profeſſion in the town are ſummon'd, to the 
number of four hundred, who have allo the Revue ; 
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CHAP. of electing the members of the other councils, and wore, peculiar to that nation, and called in their CH Ab. 


XI. oft he magiſtrates of the place, which are choſen language Seax, or Saks. But however they obtain'd XII. 
Franco- annually. the name of Saxons, or whatever countries they Saxony, 

nia, The Nurenburghers have a country of about inhabited, no people render'd themſclves more ter- 
Ly twenty miles extent, and ſeveral towns and vil- rible to the Romans and their allies, both by ſea 


lages under their juriſdiction ; the chief whereof 


Altorf, &c. arc, 1. Altorf, a univerſity about twelve miles 


Rotemburg, 


Schwein- 
furt. 


Win ſc heim. 


Weiſſem- 


durgz. Eichſtat, twenty-eight miles ſouth of Nurenburg. this common appellation ; the people they in- 
And theſe are all the free cities we meet with vaded at leaſt made no diſtinction, but as they met 
in Franconia, I proceed now to the circle of with them in the Saxon armies, called them all 
Saxony. Saxons, tho* there might be Jutes, Angles, and 
twenty er tribes mix' d to e 8 
According to our antient hiſtorians, the Saxons 
A N . firſt infeſted the Britiſh ſhores about the year 370; 
but did not obtain any ſettlement here, till they 
CHAP XII. were invited hither by VoRTIGERN, a Britiſh 
King, to defend him againſt the Picts, about the year 
Treats of Saxony in general. 447. Theſe Saxons, tis faid, were commanded 
by HENOGCIST and HoRSA, two brothers. But 
Saxony. F what extent the antient Saxony was is very Dr. N1cHoLSON, with good reaſon, queſtions 
— uncertain, but it is generally held to have whether there ever were two Saxon Geteral | 
of —_ taken up all the northern part of Germany, named HENnG1sT and Hoksa ; becauſe there ne- 
io pevre from Franconia and Bohemia to the Baltick Sea; ver was any family of Saxons, who had theſe 
and to have comprehended not only the Circles of names amongſt them, either before or ſince 
Upper and Lower Saxony, but Weſtphalia, the that time: and the occaſion of the miſtake the 
two Friezlands, good part of Holland, Holſtein, Doctor ſuppoſes to proceed from the Saxon ar- 
and even Jutland, which is at preſent part'of the mies having a horſe in their colours and ſtandards: 
kingdom of Denmark. for the word Hengi/t he obſerves, in the old Saxon 
The name, Nor is the derivation of the name leſs conteſted 


from Nurenburg. 2. Burthan. 


And, 3. Her- 


ſprach ; all which were formerly parts of the Up- 


per Palatinate; and taken by the Nurenburghers 
in their wars with the Marquis ALBERT, in the 
car 1504. 

Rotemburg, another Imperial city in Franco- 
nia, ſituate on the river Tauber, thirty miles to 
the weſtward of Nurenburg, a pretty compact 
town, obtain'd its freedom of the Emperor FRE“ 
DERICE l. in the year 1163. 

4. Schweinfurt, fituate on the Maine, twenty- 
ſix miles north-eaſt of Wurtzburg; a ſmall city, 
and not very populous ; obtain'd the privilege of a 
free Imperial city in the year 1388. 

5. Winſcheim, a little Imperial city, which 
ſtands on the river Arſch, in the marquiſate of 
Anſpach, fixteen miles to the northward of Ro- 
temburg. 

6 Weiſſemburg, ſituate in the biſhoprick of 


than the bounds of the country. Mr. CAM BD EN 
follows the opinion of thoſe who derive it from the 
Sacæ, a Scythian nation, who inhabited a count 

to the north of Perſia and India, whole poſterity 
he ſuppoſes the Saxons are. But as there is no pro- 
bability that thoſe eaſtern Scythians ſhould ramble 
ſo far to the weſtward, nor no foundation in hi- 
ſtory to ſupport this ſurmiſe, later writers have 
taken the liberty to diſſent from Mr. Ca MB ODEN, 
and to ſuggeſt that the Saxons more probably took 
their name from a ſhort ſword, or dagger they 


and land; and from their frequent maritime ex- 
peditions, I make no queſtion of their poſſeſſing 
moſt of the ſea-coaſt between Holland and Den- 
mark. It is obſerved, that upon the coaſts of Bri- 
tain and France, as far as Spain, the Romans were 


obliged to maintain ſtanding troops to oppoſe the 


incurſions of this people, under certain great offi- 
cers, who from their commands were ftiled, Co- 
mites litoris Saxonici per Britanniam & Galliam. 
The character S1DoON1Us gave of a Saxon rover, 
was, That he was an enemy formidable beyond 
compariſon, one whom frequent ſhipwrecks re- 
created rather than terrified, as being not only ac- 
quainted but grown familiar with the perils of the 
ocean: which is a character very ſuitable to the 
natives of Friezland, whoſe anceſtors the Saxons 
poſleſs'd the ſame ſhores. 3s 

There is no doubt but many different nations 
were united under the general name of Saxons; all 
who join'd them in hopes of plunder, or finding 
more agreeable ſeats than their own, went under 


dialect, ſignifies a Stallion; and that Hor/a is a 
word of the ſame henification, he thinks is ob- 
vious enough to an Engliſh reader. He looks upon 
it as highly probable therefore that the Saxon 
commanders ſhould have the names of HENG15ST 
and HorsA given them by the Engliſh, for the 
ſame reaſon that ſome writers enigmatically call 
the Emperor the Eagle, the King of France the 
Lilly, &c. from the arms they bear. 
The modern Saxony, 
cles of Upper and Lower Saxony in their utmoſt 
extent, is bounded by the Baltick Sea, Denmark, 
: an 


including both the Cir- Mot , 
Saxon), 


bounds. 


Ap. and the German Ocean towards the north; by 

Il. Poland and Sileſia towards the eaſt ; by Bohemia 
W 7. and Franconia towards the ſouth ; and by the 
= Circle of Weſtphalia towards the weſt ; lying be- 
tween the fifticth and the fifty- fifth degrees of 
north latitude. 


M 
Il, 
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CHAP. XIIL 
Treats of the Circle of Upper Saxony. 


N the Circle of Upper Saxony are included, 
| 1, The duchy of Saxony. 2. The marqui- 

fate of \Miſnia and Voigtland. 3. The mar- 
quiſate of Luſatia, 4. The duchies of Sax-Merſ- 
burg, Sax- Naumburg, and Sax-Altemburg. 5. 
The principality of Anhalt, and N of Barby. 
6. The province of Thuringia; moſt of which 
provinces are ſubject to the Elector of Saxony. 
But beſides theſe, there are included in the Cir- 
cle of Upper Saxony, the marquiſate and electo- 
rate of Brandenburgh ; the duchy of Magdeburg; 
the principality of Halberſtat, and the duchy of 
Pomerania; moſt of which are under the domi- 
nion of the Elector of Brandenburg, the preſent 
King of Pruſſia. The chief rivers in the Upper 
Saxony, are the Elbe, the Sala, the Elfter, the 
A Unſtruck, the Spree, the Havel, and the Neiſſe. 
ia, 1. The duchy of Saxony, properly fo call'd, 
e, which gives the Elector the title of Duke, is of 
3 no great extent ; and bounded by the principality 
4 of Anhalt on the north; by Luſatia and part of 
Brandenburg towards the eaſt ; by Miſnia on the 
ſouth; and by the county of Mansfield, and the 
landgravate of Thuringia towards the weſt. The 
air of this country is cold, but healthful; the ſoil 
yields wheat and ſome wine, tho' not in great 
r Here are mines alſo of ſilver and other 
metals, but they want fuel to refine them. The 
chief towns of the duchy of Saxony are, firſt, 
Wittenburg, ſituate on the river Elbe, forty miles 
north of Leipſick. The town conſiſts of but one 
long ſtreet, and has little obſervable in it beſides 
the univerſity, A merry fellow gives this cha- 
racter of the place, viz. 


At WWittenburg a man is ſure to meet 
Hogs, ſoldiers, whores, and ſcholars in the ſtreet. 


2, Hall, ſituate on the river Sala, forty miles 
ſouth-weſt of Wittenburg, a neat town, ſtanding 
on the ſide of a pleaſant hill cover'd with vines; 
the inhabitants a polite people, and ſpeak the 
High Dutch in the greateſt purity, Ie is call'd 
all Saxonum, to diſtinguiſh it from other places 


of the ſame in © The falt-pi 
Vor name in Germany, The ſalt-pits 
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near it yield a good revenue to the fovereign, who CH AP. 
is the Elector of Brandenburg. 3. Quedlinburg, XIII. 
a little city, thirty-five miles north-weſt of Hall, Upper 
remarkable only for a nunnery there, whoſe Ab- Saxony. 
beſs is a Lutheran, and fovereign of the place, and p 
has her deputy, or repreſentative in the genera] Quedlin- 
Diet. She is always a Princeſs of the houſe ot bars 
Saxony, and admits no nuns but of a noble de- 

ſcent into the convent. There are alſo in this 

duchy the towns of Sweinitz, Hertzburg, Lorgau, Torgau, &c, 
Bitterfield, Weiſſenburg, &c. but I don't meet 

with any other deſcription of them than their fi- 

tuation, which will be found in the map bound 

up with this volume. 

2, The ſecond diviſion of the Circle of Upper Miſnia mar- 

Saxony, is the marquiſate of Miſnia, or Meitlen, duiſate. 
bounded by the duchy of Saxony on the north; 
by Luſatia on the eaſt; by Bohemia on the ſouth; 
and by Thuringia on the weſt; and extends a- 
bout an hundred miles from north to ſouth, and 
eighty from eaſt to weſt ; the diſtrict of Voigtland 
being the moſt ſoutherly part of Mliſnia. The 
chief rivers in this province are the Elbe, the Rivers, 
Mulda, the Pleiſs, and the Black and White Eſter, 
The plains of Miſnia yield plenty of all manner 
of grain, and their hills are rich in minerals. On 
the banks of the Elbe, near Dreſden and Meiſſen, 
are large vineyards, which produce indifferent 
wine. The whole country is very well furniſh'd 
with wood, and their foreſts afford plenty of game 
and veniſon, The natives of Miſnia are diſtin- 
guiſh'd for their hoſpitality and good breeding, 
their ſhape, make, and the neatneſs of their dreſs, 
beyond their neighbours ; but then there is no 
province of Germany where they drink harder. 
The court it ſelf is intolerably addicted to this 
vice; and how they do to preſerve their chaſtity, 
which they are ſo much commended for, when 
they are Carce ever ſober four and twenty hours, 
is a myſtery to me. But by chaſtity I'm apt to 
think our travellers mean no more than their ab- 
ſtaining from adultery ; for they relate at the 
ſame time, that this crime is puniſhed with death by 
the Saxon law; and perhaps they are ſeldom ſo far 
intoxicated as to venture a halter for another man's 
wife, when there are females enough to be had 
without running that hazard. N 

The chief towns of Miſnia are, 1. Dreſden, preſden 
the uſual reſidence of the Elector of Saxony, a city. 
large populous city, ſituate on the river Elbe, in 
51 degrees odd minutes north latitude, about for 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Leipfick, and twenty nort 
of the confines of Bohemia. It is one of the moſt 
conſiderable cities of Germany, fortified after the 
modern way, and the baſtions faced with ſtone ; 
and we have all the reaſon in the world to believe 
it very ſtrong, becauſe the late King of Sweden, 
when he was actually in poſſeſſion of all the coun- 
try for a year together and upwards, never at- 

M tempted 
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C HA P. tempted the ſiege of this place. The river Elbe 
XIII. divides the town into two parts, the one called 
Upper the new, and the other the old city, which are 
Saxony, join'd together by a noble bridge of ſeventeen 


Loy nm arches, 


Leipſick, 


The new town, where the Elector's pa- 
lace ſtands, is beſt built, and very well worth a 
traveller's attention. The palace is large, and 


contains many beautiful apartments; the hall eſ- 


pecially is admir'd for the many fine paintings in 
it, among which we ſee the people of moſt na- 
tions drawn in their reſpective habits : but what 
travellers are moſt taken with is the Kunſt Ka- 
met, or gallery of curioſities, containing ſeveral 
cabinets, in the firſt of which are all kind of me- 
chanical inſtruments and tools, exquiſitely wrought. 
In the other, many artificial works of coral, a- 
gate, &c, cups =S of mother pearl, an oftrich 
made out of its own ſhell, with golden feathers, a 
purſe of linnen incombuſtible, ſilver ore almoſt 
pure from the mines of Freiburg, ſeveral unpo- 


I'd topazes ten inches in diameter, emeralds 


an inch in diameter as they grow in the- rock. 
Tere is alſo a great variety of clock-work, as a 
hurſ-man riding, a ſhip ads ſail, a centaur run- 
ning and ſhooting, and a crab 2 on the 
table, &c. The ſtables alſo which are ſhewn to 
travellers are worth the ſeeing, the fabrick ſtately, 
and filled with the fineſt horſes in the world; e- 
very one of which has an iron rack and a copper 
manger. Near the ſtables is a long arch'd walk, 
with the pictures of ſeveral favourite horſes ; and 
over it a gallery, where all the Dukes and Electors 
of Saxony are drawn both in their robes and mili- 
tary habits; and among them are ſhewn two pieces, 
ſaid to be the pictures of thoſe two Saxon Generals, 
HenGisT and Horsa, who firſt obtain'd a ſettle- 
ment in Britain, though, as Dr. NicHoLs0N ob- 
ſerves, tis probable that neither of theſe names were 
ever known to the antient Saxons. In the arſe- 
nal there were within theſe few years no leſs than 
four hundred pieces of braſs cannon, but the num- 
ber may poſſibly be reduc'd at preſent, ſince the 
Swedes ſurpriz'd and took ſo many of them in the 
hſt war. 2. Leipſick, one of the moſt populous 


and well-built cities in Germany, ſituate in a plea- 


fant fruitful plain, at the meeting of three ſmall 
rivers, viz, the Elſter, the Pleiſſa, and the Parda, 
about forty miles north-weſt of Dreſden, a town 
of great trade, eſpecially at the three annual fairs 
of Chriltmas, Eaſter, and Michaelmas, when their 
ſtreets are crouded with foreign merchants. The 
town is ſaid to be defended by a#trong caſtle, but 
I find the preſent Elector, King AucusTvus, did 
not think it tenable in the year 1706, when the 
King of Sweden march'd into Saxony, for he or- 
der'd the governour to ſurrender it without ha- 
zarding a ſiege. Beſides the caſtle, I don't find 
any publick bui'dings mention'd by travellers, ex- 


cept the church of St. Nicholas, which is faid to 
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be the fineſt Lutheran church in Germany, There C H A 
is alſo a celebrated univerſity in this city, in which XIII. 
however they have but four colleges, and thoſe Un. 
inferior to many in Oxford ; the reaſon of which hs 
may be, that in moſt foreign univerſities the ſtu- 4 
dents lodge in the town, and are not oblig'd to 
reſide within the walls of a college, as with us. 
In this city, 'tis obſerv'd, the High Dutch, or 
German language, is ſpoke with greater purity 
than in any other in Germany. 3. Freiburg, Friituy, 
which 1 about twenty miles ſouth-weſt of 
Dreſden, near the river Mulda, being of a cir- 
cular figure, and encompaſs'd with good walls, the 
ſtreets broad and handſome, and the market-place 
ſpacious. The publick buildings are the Elector's 
palace, ſaid to be a noble ſtructure, and the church 
of St. Peter, where are the monuments of the du- 
cal family; among which, that of Maurice, 
Duke and Elector of Saxony, is accounted the 
fineſt in Germany, the buſt being of black marble, 
admirably wrou + with man 1 of alabaſter 
and white marble about it. The ſituation of this 
place is ſo exceeding pleaſant, that it is a prover- 
bial ſaying, Were I Lord of Leipſick, I would 
ſpend my fortune at Freiburg. And the riches 
which are found here more than equal the beauty - 
of the town, which ſtands great part of it on a Min, 
mine, over vaſt vaults and caverns, which have 
been ſome ages digging to come at the ſilver ore 
that is found here. At a little diſtance from the 
town there are ſeveral other mines, three of which 
the ingenious Dr. BRowN has given us ſome ac- © C:- 
count of. One of them, which goes by the name 
of the High Hill, he relates, is more than two hun- 
dred Englith fathom, or twelve hundred feet deep, 
which exceeded the depth of any mine he faw in 
med The ſecond is called the Prince of Hea- 
ven, which has at ſome times produced an ore fo 
rich, that it has afforded ſixty-five pounds weight 
of ſilver in the hundred weight, tho' it generally 
yields but an ounce and a half, and ſometimes but 
half an ounce of ſilver in the pound; but *tis a 
conſtant obſervation of the miners, that where the 
veins are richeſt and pureſt they are thinneſt, and 
generally not above the breadth of two inches, 
'T his mine, fince it was firſt open'd, *tis reported, 
has yielded above an hundred millions of ſilver ſter- 
ling. However, thus much is certain, that the 
Elector's annual profit from theſe mines amounts 
to at leaſt an hundred and thirty thouſand pounds 
ſterling, clear of all charges. The third mine 
which Dr. Brown viſited here, was call'd the 
Neck-breaker, about eighty fathoms deep, the ore 
it produced being either copper and ſilver, or ſilver 
and lead, and ſometimes all three; but they work 
only for ſilver. There is alſo a rich ſulphur ore, 
hard and ſtony, with red ſpots, which is eſteem'd 
the beſt, ome of which yields three pounds of 
ſulphur out of an hundred weight of ore; and a” 
5 0 
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ſmaller quantities. | 

Among the ſeveral ways they have of diſcover- 
ing mines, they tell us of a divine rod which di- 
rects them to the ore. It is nothing more than a 
forked hazel ſtick, the two horns of which the 
miner holds in his hand, while he walks over the 
ground, muttering ſome unintelligible words to 
himſelf, by way of charm ; whereupon the forked 
tick turns in his hand, and points to the ground 
where the veins of ſilver lie. This is related by 
two authors of the beſt credit who treat of theſe 
mines, namely Dr. BRown and Dr. NicHyoL- 
50n, Who ſeem to have been eye- witneſſes of the 
experiment; aſter which perhaps it may be thought 
impertinent to doubt the virtue of this rod. But 
however the miners may aſcribe this to a ſuperna- 
tural power or impulſe, if the fact be really true, 
I ſhould be apt to impute it to fome ſuch cauſe as 
occaſions the needle pointing to the load-ſtone, ra- 
ther than to a charm, in which I confeſs I have 
no great faith. But to procecd ; theſe deep mines 
are very dangerous to the workmen, who fre- 
quently meet with damps that prove mortal; and 
another inconvenience that attends their labour, 
is the duſt which grates upon and frets their ſkins, 
lungs and ſtomachs, and brings chem into irreco- 
verable conſumptions; to ſecure them elves againſt 
which, they frequently wear vizards with glaſs- 
eyes, The mines are cold as far as the air can 
penetrate, but afterwards warm enough. There 
is a mint at Freiburg where rix-dollars are coin'd, 
and other money, which is moſt commonly ſter- 
ling, and look'd upon to be the beſt caſh in Ger- 
many ; for the general coin of the Empire is a 
baſe mix'd metal. 4. Meiſſen, heretofore the ca- 
pital of Miſnia, ſituate on the river Meiſſen from“ 
whence it takes its name, has little in it now 
worth a traveller's notice, unleſs a palace of the 
Elector's, venerable on account of its antiquity, 
5. Plawen, the capital of Voigtland, ſituate on 
the river Elſter, ſixty miles ſouth-weſt of Dreſden. 
The other principal towns are Pirn, Mulberg, 
Chemnitz, Frawenſtein, Koningſtein, Mariem- 
burg, Annaburg, Zuickaw, Sneburg, Werda, Weiſ- 
ſefels, Colditz, Leiflneick, Lutzen, and Zeitz, 
of which I meet with nothing remarkable. 

3. The third diviſion of Upper Saxony is the 
marquifate of Luſatia, bounded on the north b 
Brandenburg ; on the eaſt by Sileſia ; on the fouth 
by Bohemia; and by the duchy of Saxony and 
Miſnia towards the weſt ; extending about ninety 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and fixty 
rom eaſt to weſt, the principal rivers being the 
Spree and the Neiſſee. This country was a pro- 


_ vince of Bohemia until the year 1620, when being 


engaged in a rebellion againſt the Emperor with 
the reſt of that kingdom, the Elector of Saxony was 
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83 
commiſſion'd by the Emperor to reduce them to H A P- 
his obedience; which having effected, the Empe- XIII. 
ror transferred this province to the Elector and his Upper 
ſucceſſors, who ſtill enjoy the ſame, except ſome Saxony. 
few places which are ſubject to the Elector .? 
Brandenburg. 

Luſatia is part of it a ſandy barren ſoil, and the 
remainder of it taken up with bogs and marſhes, 
there being ſcarce corn enough growing in the 
province to ſubſiſt the inhabitants. Veniſon and 
fiſh however are extremely plentiful, and there is 
no want of wood. The inhabitants are ſuppoſed 
to be of Sclavonian extraction from their language, 
which is a mixture of Sclavonian and High-Dutch. 

They are obſerved to have quick natural parts, 

but more addicted to covetouſneſs and a ſordid 

way of living than the reſt of Germany. The 

chief towns are, 1. Bautzen, or Budiſſina, fituate Bautzen, 
on the river Spree, thirty miles north-eaſt of 
Dreſden, This city ſuffer'd much in the civil 
wars of the Empire, and was afterwards almoſt 
demoliſh'd by the Swedes; and is at preſent in no 
very flouriſhing condition. 2. Gorlitz, ſituate in Gorlitz, 

a marſh, upon the river Neiſſe, about twenty-five 

miles to the eaſtward of Bautzen ; in which are ſe- 

veral handſome churches, and the private buildings 

are not deſpicable. The chief trade of the citizens 

lies in linnen cloth, which they make and dye ; 

and in beer brewed here and vended abroad. The 

other towns of any note in Luſatia, are Zittaw, Zittau, &e, 
Leiba, Luben, Guben, Soraw, Cothus, Comitz, 
Friedland, Sprehenberg, Konignart, and Zobelitz, 

of which travellers entertain us with nothing re- 
markable. 

4. The fourth diviſion of Upper Saxony I am 
to deſcribe, is the duchy of Sax-Merſburg, Sax- 
Naumburg, and Sax-Altemburg. 

Sax-Merſburg was a Biſhop's See till the refor- Sax - Merſ- 
mation, when the Elector of Saxony ſeiz d upon ys 
the city and territory belonging to it ; and now 
applies the revenues of it to the ſupport of one of 
his younger ſons, to whom it gives the title of 
Duke. The town ſtands about eighteen miles 
north-weſt of Leipſick; there is little worth obſer- 
vation in it, except the cathedral. 

dax-Naumburg alſo is the capital of a biſhoprick, Sax -· Naum- 
which the Elector of Saxony ſeiz'd at the refortma- burg. 
tion; and now gives title to a Prince of Saxony 
of the Baus ns line, who is ſtiled Adminiſtrator 
of the biſhoprick. The town is ſituate on the 
river Sala, twenty-five miles ſouth-weſt of Leip- 
ſick; having a territory belonging to it twenty- 
five miles in length, and fifteen in breadth. 

Sax-Altenburg is bounded by Thuringia on the gax.Aten- 
north; by Voigtland towards the eaſt ; and by burg. 
Franconia on the ſouth and weſt. The town of 
Altenburg, the capital of the territory, was an 
Imperial city, till FRED — 10k, Marquis of Mif- ; 
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CHAP.nia, took it in the year 1308, and united it to 


XIII. 


that province: it is now ſubject to the Duke of 


Upper Sax-Gotha. 


Saxony. 


The fifth diviſion of Upper Saxony is the prin- 


Li) cipality of Anhalt, and the little county of Barby; 


Anhalt and 


Barby. 


Zerbſt. 


Brenburg. 


Deſſau. 


Thurinęia 
and Manſ- 


held, 


bounded by the principality of Halberſtat and 
Magdeburgh on the north; by Thuringia on the 
ſouth; and by Quedlinburg towards the weſt: ex- 
tending ninety miles from eaſt to weſt ; but is 
not of a proportionable breadth, being mighty 
narrow, This territory is ſubject to the Prince of 
Anhalt, one of the moſt antient families in Ger- 
many ; from which ſprung the houſes of Saxony 
and Brandenburg. The chief towns of Anhalt are, 
I. Zerbſt, ſituate on the eaſt fide of the Elbe, about 
fifty miles north of Leipſick, where the Prince has a 
palace. 2. Brenburg, ſituate on the river Sala, 
where the Prince has another palace; but travel- 
lers have not thought either of them worth a de- 
ſcription. 3. Deſſau, ſituate in a pleaſant fruit- 
ful country, at the confluence of the Elbe and the 
Mulda, eight miles to the ſouthward of Zerbit, 
where the Prince alſo reſides ſometimes, the forti- 
cations whereof are ſaid to be very ſtrong. 

6. The fixth diviſion of Upper Saxony is the 


landgravate of Thuringia, or T huringen, in Latin 


authors Duringia, and the county of Mansfeldt ; 
bounded by the Hereynian foreſt towards the 
north ; by the river Sala on the eaſt ; and by the 
woods of Franconia towards the ſouth. The chief 
rivers are the Sala, the Werra, the Unſtruck, the 
Tera, and the Leina. The country yields plenty 
of corn, and ſome wine, more palatable than that 
of Saxony or Brandenburg; and among that va- 
riety of plants and herbs, with which their helds 
abound, thoſe peculiar to this province, are wild 
ſaffron, and woad uſed. by the dyers in their beſt 
blues. They have alſo ſome good ſalt-pits; but 
their mines of ſilver and copper ore, mention'd by 
ſome travellers, do not turn to any great account. 
The natives are eſteem'd the moſt clowniſh and 
unhoſpitable people in Germany; naturally ſo ſtu- 
pid and brutiſh, that *tis with difficulty they are 
brought acquainted with the common principles 
of humanity, or to underſtand their duty to their 
governours. The Thuringians are ſuppoſed to 
be deſcended from the Goths and Vandals ; and 
were antiently govern'd by their own Kings, till 
they were ſubdued by the F ranks in the reign of 
CHARLEMAIN, who eſtabliſhed Chriſtianity in 
this province: great part of it was made ſubject to 
the Archbiſhop of Mentz, who divided it into ſe- 
veral governments, which afterwards grew up into 
diſtinct counties and baronies. Afterwards Lo- 
DOWIC E, Count of Schomberg, procur'd the title 
of Count of Thuringia to be conterr'd on him by 
the Emperor Cod RAD II. and his poſterity after- 
wards had the title of Landgraves of Thuringia 
given them by ſuccceding Emperors, In this line 


it continued till the death of HERMAN, Land. 6 U 


grave of Thuringia and Heſſe, when Thuringia Ku 
deſcended to HEN RV Marquis of Miſnia, from Upper 


whom the preſent Elector of Saxony claims, 
The chief towns whereof are, 1. Erfurt, or 


Erford, or rather Jeraford, from the river where: Ern. 


on it ſtands, the capital of the province, ſituate in 
a pleaſant fruitful plain, on the banks of the river 
Gere, or Jera, ſixty miles to the weſtward of 
Leipſick, in fifty-one degrees north latitude : it is 
a conſiderable city, uſually compar'd to Cologne, 
for its beauty and dimenſions, and the trade and 
wealth of the inhabitants, Here are ſeveral noble 
churches and abbeys, a magnificent caſtle, and a 
conſiderable univerſity ; a large territory alſo be- 
longs to this city, in which are ſeveral baronies, 
and between three and fourſcore villages, all which 
were ſubject to the Archbiſhop of Mentz till the 
reformation 3; when the citizens embracing the 
Lutheran religion, put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of the Elector of Saxony; which occa- 
ſion'd a war between the Archbiſhop of Mentz 
and the Elector; but by a treaty between them, 
it was at length agreed, That ſeventeen villages 
in this territory ſhould be transferr'd to the Elec- 
tor of Saxony; and the city with the reſt of its 
dependencies ſhould remain ſubject to the Arch- 
biſhop of Mentz, as it is at this day. 
mar, the capital of a duchy, which gives a title to 
a Prince of the family of Saxony ; a large well- 
built city, ſituate between Erfurt and Jena, and 
has a great trade in wine. 3: 

pleaſant valley, on the river Sala, three and twenty 
miles to the eaſtward of Erfurt ; remarkable chiefly 
for its univerſity, which has bred ſeveral learned 
men, particularly the famous J. LI Ss Ius. 4. Go- 
tha, the capital of a duchy, which gives a title 
to another branch of the houſe of Saxony ; where 
the Duke has a caſtle and palace, The principal 
employment of the natives is the cultivating and 
preparing woad for the dyers, of which there are 
great quantities in the territory belonging to this 
city. This herb is faid to be an excellent balſa- 
mick for curing wounds; and the roots enrich 
and improve the lands where they are planted. 
The other towns of any note in Thuringia, are 
Mulhauſen, a ſmall Imperial city; Orlamund or 


Erlamund, Tonnenburg, Eiſenach the capital of pin, 


a duchy, which gives a title to another Prince of &. 
the houſe of Saxony, and hath a conſiderable trade 
in iron. Marchful, the uſual reſidence of the Dukes 


of Saxe-Gotha. Sunderhauſen, the capital of the gyndr- 
territory of Schwartzburg, forty miles long, and hauts. 
five and twenty broad. Northauſen, the capital Nona 


of the territory of Hohenſtein, about twenty-five 


miles in length, and ten in breadth. Stolburg, Stolben- 


the capital of a territory of the ſame name, twenty 
miles long, and ten broad ; the Counts whereof 
are fovereign Princes, 

The 


2. Weli- Weimar, 


Jena, ſeated in a jen, 


HA Ap. The laſt territory I ſhall mention here, is the 
XII II county of Mansfield, by ſome called one of the 
Jous 4 Hercynian counties, (the other three being Stol- 
1 „. burg, Hohenſtein and Regenſtein) ſo denominated 

W ul from their lying upon the Hercynian foreſt, Mans- 
2 4 feld is bounded by the principality of Anhalt on 


ſeimi, 


iſcnach, 
te. 


under 
auſen 


Lorthaale 


tolburt 


the north; by the river Sala, which divides it 
from Merſburg, on the eaſt ; by Thuringia on the 
ſouth ; and by the territories of Schwartzburg and 
Stolburg on the weſt : and is about thirty miles 
in length, and fifteen in breadth. This countr 
ic rich in minerals, among which there is a black: 
littering kind of ſlate, which being melted down, 
yields both copper and ſilver, of which a German 
writer gives the following account: The 
Counts of Mansfield, ſays he, have in their 
« territories ſeveral mines of Scheifferſtein, the 
« like whereof the whole world can't pretend to ; 
« for out of this ſtone the inhabitants melt a cop- 
« per, each hundred weight whereof contains be- 
« tween ten and twelve ounces of pure ſilver: and 
« whatever part of the country you dig for this 
mineral, you are ſure to ſucceed ; I myſelf have 
been an eye-witneſs of an extravagant curioſity 
« of nature in the compoſure of this ſtone : there 
is in the neighbourhood of Eiſleben a lake ſeveral 
« miles in length and breadth, abounding with ſe- 
« vyeral kinds of fiſh and other animals, as frogs, 
« water-rats, &c. all which are livelily repre- 
„ ſented in many of theſe Scheifter-ſtones, by 
8 = copper ſtrokes thro' the very body of the 
fate. 

The Counts of Mansfield are Princes of the 
Empire, of a very antient family; but at preſent 
branch'd out into four or fiye diſtinct houſes, which 
rencers them leſs conſiderable than they have been. 
They pay ſome homage or acknowledgement to 
the Elector of Saxony, but have no great depen- 
dance on him, The chief towns of the county of 

Mansfield are, 1. Eyſleben, ſo named from the 
iron ore dug there, called by the natives Eyſen. 
Ihe famous MARTIN LUTHER was born in this 
city in the year 1483, and died in the ſame place 
anno 1564, Over the door of the houſe where 
he was born, the citizens ſet up his ſtatue in ſtone, 
with this inſcription, viz. 


Hoſtis eram papæ, ſociorum peſtis & hujus 
Vox mea cum ſcriptis nil niſi Chriſtus exit. 


But the Imperialiſts in the civil wars of Germany 
which tollowed, demoliſhed the image and de- 
tac'd the inſcription. The town is but ſmall, and 
lands about fifteen miles north-weſt of Hall: the 
PrinCipal trade whereof is in iron-work, 2. 
Mansfield, which gives name to the county, and 
« title to its Count; ſtands above five miles north- 
welt of Eyſleben ; an old ruinous town, remarka- 

le for nothing but a caſtle which ſtands near it 
on the top of a hill. The other towns of any note 
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in this country are Wipra, Aruſtein and Quer- C HAP. 
furt, of which travellers afford us no deſcription. XIII. 

And thus I have gone through all that part of Upper 
the Upper Saxony that is ſubject to, or any way Saxony. 
dependant on the Elector of Saxony, I proceed... 
now to give ſome account of the preſent Elector, 
the King of Poland, and his family, and of his 
forces, revenues, and intereſts. 

The prefent Elector FREDERICK AUGUSTUS The family 
was the younger ſon of JOHN GEORGE III. born f the pre- 
May the 12th, 1670. In 1693, he married Ce 
CHRISTINA EBERHARDINA, the daughter of 
CHRISTIAN ERNEsT, Margrave of Branden- 
burg Bareith, and ſucceeded his brother Jon N 
2 IV. the late Elector, anno 1694, and 

elected. King of Poland in the year 1697. He 
has iſſue by the Electreſs a ſon named FREDERICK 
AuGusTUs, born October the 17th, 1696, mar- 
ried to the Archdutcheſs MAR, daughter of the 
late Emperor Jos ERH, in the year 1719. I ſhall 
not here give a liſt of all the Princes of the houſe of 
Saxony, but leave that for the appendix, where 
the pedigree of the other German Princes will be 
inſerted ; only obſerve that the preſent eleQtoral 
family derive their pedigree from W1TTIKIND, 
the laſt King of the Saxons, who being conquer'd 
by CHARLES the Great, about the year 785, 
was afterwards reſtor'd to his dominions by the 
ſame Emperor; and held them of him under the 
title of Duke. The Princes of this houſe were 
great encouragers of the reformation ; on which 
account the Elector John FREDERICK was a 
conſiderable ſufferer, being taken priſoner, and 
condemn'd to death by the Emperor CHARLES. 
but pardon'd afterwards as to his life, on the in- 
terceſſion of ſome powerful friends, upon condi- 
tion he ſhould reſign the electoral dignity and all 
his dominions to the Emperor : which when he 
had done, the Emperor reſtor'd him the caſtle of 
Gotha, and the town of Weimar, with the ter- 
ritories thereto belonging, which his poſterity 
ſtill enjoy. But the Emperor, with the general 
conſent of the EleQtors, inveſted MAavurice, 
couſin- german to the deprived Duke, in the elec- 
toral dignity, and all the lands, honours, and e- 
ſtates, which formerly belong'd to the late Duke, 
the ſigniories of Gotha and Weimar excepted ; 
and the poſterity of Prince MAuRICE have en- 
joy'd the electoral dignity and its dependencies cver 
ſince, the preſent Elector chiming under him. 

The revenue of this Prince is ſuppoſed to ex- Revenues 
ceed that of. any of the German Powers, except and force: 
the Emperor; and to amount to at leaſt five hun- 
dred thouſand pounds per ann. For he has a tenth 
of all the corn, fruit, wine, and other produce 
of the earth in his dominions ; beſides a general 
exciſe upon beer, and almoſt all other kinds of 
proviſion. There is alſo a particular tax laid on 
his ſubjects for the maintenance of a war 9 

| tne 


86 
CHAP. the Turk, at leaft it was . at firſt with that 


XIII. deſign, but is now continued in time of peace, 
Upper upon pretence of the neceſſity of being always in 
Saxony. a poſture to oppoſe the enemy. A precedent that 


THE PRESENT 


STATE OF 


trary to the conſtitution of Poland, and tos the CH4 
Patta Conventa he had ſworn to on his acceſſion; X 
and the only expedient he could think of in this Up 
caſe to avoid ſending back the Saxons, was to Saxon 


WAS the miniſtry in other countries frequently copy at- 


ter: and indeed, it ſeems to be a ſtanding rule a- 
mong thoſe gentlemen, that whatever tax you can 
once wheedle or frighten the people into, 1s never 
to he laid down or diminiſhed, notwithitanding 
the occaſion of the firſt levying it hath been 
long ſince removed. But to proceed, there is al- 
ſo a vaſt eſtate in demeſn lands, which belong to 
the Elector; and particularly church and abbey 
lands, which theſe Princes ſeized at the reforma- 
tion; and over and above all this, there is a con- 
ſiderable revenue ariſes from the filver mines in 
this country, which, together with the other arti- 
cles, cannot amount to fo little as halt a mil- 
lion of money annually, The Elector of Saxony, 
like other German Princes, always keeps up a 
good body of troops both in peace and war; and 
particularly the preſent Elector, who had never ob- 
tain'd the crown of Poland, or preſerved himſelf 
on that throne, but by the influence of his Saxon 
forces. Before he had thi: occaſion for them, 


he let out his troops to the allies, or other Prin- 


Abſtract of 


ces for hire, as his neighbours conſtantly do, 
whenever they have an opportunity. And theſe 
Princes ſeem to have two very ſubſtantial reaſons 
for keeping up a ſtanding army at all tunes ; the 
one to ſupport the arhitrary dominion they exer- 
ciſe over their ſubjects, and the other to increaſe 
their revenues; for the Prince has always a profit 
out of the mercenaries he furniſhes any power 
with, over and above the pay they receive for 
their neceſlary ſubſiſtence. 

Ihe preſent Prince enter'd into the confederacy 


the actions apainſt France, and commanded a body of troops 


of the pre- 
ſent Elec- 
dor. 


upon the Rhine, ſoon after his acceſſion to the 
electorate, in the year 1694. He had then the 
reputation of a gallant man, and was actually 
ſtronger in his hands than any ſoldier in the ar- 
my, being able to twiſt a horſe-ſhoe in two with 
his fingers. He was call'd from the Rhine in the 
year 1696; and made General of the Emperor's 
forces in Hungary, where he gain'd abundance of 
honour by a victory he obtain'd over the in- 
fidels near Temeſwaer. About the ſame time 
he thought fit to quit the Lutheran doctrine, and 
reconcile himſelf to the church of Rome, in or- 
der to qualify himſelf to be elected King of Po- 
land, in which he ſucceeded through the intereſt 
of the powers in alliance againſt France, and the 
influence of the Saxon forces he carried with him 


into Poland on this occaſion ; and as he obtain'd 


his election by ſurprize and force, he was ſenſible 

he could not maintain himſelf on the throne of 

Poland, but by the continuance of the Saxon 

troops in that kingdom, which was however con- 
I 


make an offer to the republick of employing them 
in the recovery of thoſe provinces which had been 
taken from the republick by the Swedes a centu- 
ry before, and yielded to Sweden by formal trea- 
ties, which the Poles did not ſeem very averſe 
to, eſpecially ſince they were not to be at the ex- 

ence of reducing them to their obedience, For 
ſee a Prince or State yield up a part of their ter- 
ritories to an enemy by the moſt ſolemn treaties, 
they ever pretend there was a force put upon them 
in the matter, and whenever they have an op- 
portunity, ſeldom fail to renew their pretenſions 
to the diſmember'd country, let the diſtance of 
time they parted with it be ever ſo great. But 
to proceed : the King of Poland, before he be- 
gan this war, thought it prudent to enter into an 
alliance with Ruſſia and Denmark, who had both 
of them the ſame antiquated pretenſions to ſome 
of the provinces in the poſſeſſion of the Swede ; 
and when he had thus ſecured himſelf, as he ap- 
prehended, from all poſſibility of a diſaſter, he 
fell upon the Swediſh dominions in Livonia, with- 
out declaring war, or giving the leaſt intimation 
of his hoſtile intentions, which was look'd upon 
to be the more barbarous and diſhonourable, be- 
cauſe the King of Sweden was then a minor. [I 
have already given an account of the progreſs of 
this war in the modern hiſtory of Poland, I ſhall 
therefore only remember here, that the King of 
Sweden, though he was but ſeventeen years of age, 
aſſembled his forces, and landing in N de- 
feated both the Muſcovites and Saxons, and ne- 
ver leſt the purſuit of his enemies till he had 
ravaged the electorate of Saxony it ſelf, obliged 
King AUGUSTUS to renounce the crown of Po- 
land, and to acknowledge and congratulate STA- 
NISLAUS, Whom he had ſet up in his room, as 
ſovereign of that kingdom. But the King of Swe- 
den being afterwards defeated at Pultowa by the 
Ruſſians, King AuGusTvVUs took the opportunity 
of re-aſcending the throne of Poland again, in 
the year 1709, where he has maintain'd himſelf 
to this time, but in perpetual contentions with 
his ſubjects, who always inſiſted on the Saxon 
troops evacuating Poland, and at ſome times actu- 
ally fell upon them in their quarters, and cut 
them in pieces; which occaſion'd an inteſtine war 
in that kingdom for many years, the Saxons ſur- 
prizing the Poles, and the Poles the Saxons, as 
they had an opportunity. And that which alarm'd 
the Poles the more, was a propoſal of his preſent 
Majeſty to make the crown hereditary, and ſettle 
it on his family; to which purpoſe the electoral 
Prince, his eldeſt fon, after the pattern his father 
had ſet him, renounced the Proteſtant Og, 

an 
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AP, and became a Papiſt ; but the Poles notwithſtand- 
II. 


T 


ing ſeem determin'd that he ſhall not ſucceed the 
reſent King. I muſt not forget here to do that 


| juſtice to the Electreſs of Saxony, conſort to the 
preſent King of Poland, as to acknowledge, that 


though the King her huſband, and the electoral 
prince her ſon, both apoſtatized from their reli- 
gion in expectation of a crown, ſhe has always 
continued firm to her principles, chooſing to re- 
main Electreſs of Saxony, rather than alter her 
religion to obtain the title of Queen of Poland, 
and the honours which attend it ; for the Poles it 
ſeems will not ſuffer any Princeſs to be crown'd 
Queen, who is not of the communion of the churh 
of Rome. And this brings me to mention the 
religion profeſs'd in this electorate, which is in ge- 
neral the Lutheran, except in thoſe cities and ter- 
ritories which are ſubject to the Archbiſhop of 
Ments, and other popiſh Princes. It is true, the 
preſent Elector the K ing of Poland, and the elec- 
toral Prince, with ſome other Princes of the elec- 
toral family, have of late years been reconciled to 
the church of Rome; but they have not yet uſed 
any other means than their own example and 
perſuaſion to bring over the people to that 
church. Lutheraniſm is ſtill the eftabliſh'd reli- 
gion of the country, and when the Duke of Sax- 
Zeits, who had been feduced to turn Papiſt, re- 
turn'd to the boſom of the Lutheran church four 
or five years fince, I find they ſung Te Deum for 
it, as if they were under no apprehenſious of the 
frowns of the court on that occaſion ; and per- 


haps the danger they may apprehend to their reli- 


gion from the apoſtacy of their Princes, may put 
them more upon their guard, and induce them to 
hold their opinions the faſter: for I make no 
doubt but many of the ſubjects of England, who 
were very as. Ain for their religion in the reign 
of the late King JaMEs, having ſince met with 
no oppoſition on that head, have become very in- 
difterent toit, and ſcarce think any religion worth 
the contending for ; whereas, had the danger con- 
tinued,their zeal would probably have continued too, 

The Elector of Saxony and the Elector of Ba- 


varia are Vicars of the Empire, and have the ad- 


miniſtration of the government during an Inter- 
regnum, (but I think this point is ſcarce ſettled be- 
tween the Elector Palatine, and the Elector of 
Bavaria.) The Elector of Saxony is alſo Great 
Marſhal of the Empire, and by virtue of that 
office to have the guard of the city where the 
Diet aſſembles. The titles he aſſumes are Duke 
of 2 Juliers, Cleve, Berg, Engers and Weſt- 
Ne ; Arch-Maſter and Elector of the Empire; 
andgrave of Thuringia ; Margrave of Miſnia, 
and of the Upper and Lower Lufatia ; Count and 
Prince of Henneberg ; Count of La Marck, Ra- 
venſburg and Barby; and Lord of Ravenſtein. 
The arms of the EleQor of Saxony, are, A- 


zure, a lion crown'd faced Argent and Gules, for CH AP. 
Thuringia. Faced Or and Sable with Vert thro' XIII. 
the whole for Saxony, Or, a lion Sable, for Upper 
Miſnia, Coupee Sable on Argent two ſwords Saxony. 
Gules, for the dignity of Elector and Arch-Mar- wy 
ſhal of the Empire. Argent, a beeve Gules, and 
a wall Or, for Luſatia. The helmets are Or, 
ſurmounted with two blue wings, for Luſatia. Or, 
ſurmounted with two horns Argent, for Thutin- 
gia. Or, two crowns Azure and Argent, for 

xony. Or, ſurmounted with a demi-man A- 
zure and Argent, for Miſnia. 


BRANDENBURG. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Treats of the north part of the circle of Upper Saxony, 


viz. the marquiſate of Brandenburg, the duke- 
dom of Magdeburg, the principality of Halber/tat, 
the duchy of Pomerania, and the iſland of Rugen. . 


HE ſouthern part of the circle of Upper 
Saxony, ſubject to the Elector, the pre- 
ſent King of Poland, has been already 
deſcribed; I come now to the more northern 
countries comprehended in this circle, which are, 
the marquiſate of Brandenburg, Magdeburg, Hal- 
berſtat, and the dukedom of Pomerania, moſt of 
them ſubje to the King of Pruſſia, as Elector of 
Brandenburg. | 

This part of the circle of Upper Saxony is North part 
bounded by the Baltick ſea towards the north ; of the cir- 
by the kingdom of Poland on the eaſt ; by Sileſia e Up” 
and the other part of the circle of Upper Saxony? r 
towards the ſouth; and by the circle of Lower 
Saxony towards the weſt. | 

And firſt of Brandenburg, ſtiled the Margravate, Brandenburg 
or Marquiſate, by way of eminence, as having marquiſate, 
been the utmoſt bounds or marches of the Ger- ww — 
man Empire towards the north; the Margraff, 
or as we call him, Marquis, being properly Ju- 
dex, or Comes Limitaneus, Lieutenant of the mar- 
ches, as this officer was ſtiled antiently in England, 
and veſted with the civil, as well as the military 
power in his province. 

Brandenburg is bounded by Pomerania and Situation | 
Mecklenburg on the north; by Poland towards * extent. 
the eaſt ; by the other part of Upper Saxony on 
the ſouth ; and by Brunſwick and Lunenburg to- 
wards the weſt ; extending two hundred miles in 
length from eaſt to weſt, but of very unequal 
breadth, in ſome places near an hundred, and in 
others not fifty miles broad. The chief rivers givers, 
which water this country are the Elbe, the Oder, 
the Havel, the Spree and the Wart; beſides ſeve- 
ral large lakes, of which the Ukerſee is one of 
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CHAP. the chief. They have a communication alſo with 

XIV. the Baltick ſea by the river Oder; and there is a 
Branden. canal cut from the Oder to the Elbe, by which 
burg. they convey their merchandize and produce of the 
LW, country to the German ocean, and thereby avoid 
the duties demanded in the Sound of ſuch ſhips as 
go through the Baltick. The air of this country 
is cold, and their winters long, continuing ſeven 
or eight months. The foil is ſandy and barren, 
and over-run with woods and foreſts: they have 
however corn enough for their uſe for the moſt 
part, and when they want are ſupply'd on eaſy 
terms from Poland, which les contiguous to 
them. They have large flocks of ſheep, and ſtore 
of deer and other veniſon in their foreſts, but 
do not abound in black cattle. The wine they 
make is ſour, as it is in all countries which lie 
ſo far north, and bad even to a proverb. Salt 
here is none, but what is imported by their ri- 
vers, the Elbe, the Havel or Spree, Here are 
ſcarce any filver mines as in other provinces of 
Germany, which may be one reaſon their coin is 
of a much baſer metal than their neighbours ; and 
their mines of copper and iron yield but a very 
Natives, ſmall quantity of either. The natives are a mix- 
their condi- tyre of ſeveral German nations, as is evident from 
8 the ſeveral dialects ſpoken by them. They are 
enerally a poor miſerable people, inſomuch that 
Dr. NICHOLSON obſerves, that to lie on a bed 
of clean ſtraw is a mark of diſtinction, and the 
lot only of a man of ſome faſhion, 

At the reformation the Brandenburghers and 
their Prince embraced the doctrines of LUTHER, 
in which they were unanimous, till GEORGE 
WILLIAM their Elector, about the year 1614, 
married a ſiſter of FREDERICK Elector Palatine, 
the hcad of the Calviniſt party, who brought him 
over to that ſect, and prevail'd upon him to pub- 
liſh an edict for ſuppreſſing the Lutheran doctrine, 
and eſtabliſhing Calviniſm throughout his domi- 
nions, in the year 1615; whereupon his ſubjects 
unanimouſly rebelled againſt their Elector, and had 
infallibly depoſed him, if he had not ſuddenly re- 
voked his edict, and eſtabliſh'd Lutheraniſm a- 
gain by another act of ſtate, declaring he would 
confine the Calviniſt worſhip to his own private 
chapel. Succeeding Electors however, have found 
means to advance the Calviniſt intereſt, which 
now bears a great ſway in Pruſſia and ſome other 
territories belonging to the Elector of Branden- 
burg: in the univerſities of Koningſberg and 
Francfort upon Oder particularly, the principles 
of Calvin only are encouraged; but yet the greateſt 
wy: of the people of Brandenburg till remain 

utherans. 

Subdiviſion The marquiſate of Brandenburg is uſually divi- 

OO: ded into three parts, viz. 1. The Alt Marck, or 

| Old Marck. 2. The New Marck, And 3. the 
Middle Marck. | - 


The air. 


Soil. 


Corn. 


Cattle. 
Wine. 


Salt. 


Mines. 


Religion, 
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The Alt Marck is bounded on the north by CH 
Mecklenburg; by Middle Marck on the eaſt ; by NI 
the dukedom of Magdeburg on the ſouth; and by Br,,, 
Sax-Lawenburg and Lunenburg towards the weſt : bury 
the chief towns whereof are, 1. Stendal. 2. Solt- C.. 


1 


wedel. 3. Gardeleben. 4. Angermund, or Tan- Au h 
germund. 5, Oſterburg. Here are alſo the towns 
of Seehuſen, Werben, Havelburg, and Perleburg, 
but of leſs note. 

1. Stendal, the capital of Alt Marck, is ſitu- 80 
ate in a pleaſant plain, on the river Ucht, about 
five miles from the river Elbe, and as many from 
Angermund; formerly one of the Hans towns, and 
is ſtill a place of ſome tradein corn and linen cloth, g 
2. Soltwedel, or Soltquel,a great town on the banks 5c1;,.i 
of the river Jetze, in the midway between Lu- 4 
nenburg and Stendal, the trade whereof conſiſts 5 
chiefly in beer, which they export to Lunenburg, 3 
and other provinces of Brandenburg. 3. Garde- * 
leben, ſaid to have obtain'd its name from the c,,,,M 
many pleaſant gardens about it. The beer brew'd 3 
here is in great reputation in the reſt of Germany 4 
as well as their hops, which are bought up by the | 
Danes and other foreigners. 4. Angermund, fi- A» 
tuate at the confluence of the Anger and the Elbe, 
eight miles to the ſouthward of Stendal; and 
has a great advantage by the navigation of the 
Elbe, upon which they tranſport their corn and 
other merchandize as far as Hamburg, and from 
thence to foreign countries. 

2. Newmarck, which lies between the river Nox 
Warta and Pomerania, ſeparated from Middlemarck 
by the Oder : containing about an hundred miles 
in circumference ; and belonged antiently to the 
Knights of the Teutonick Order. It is the moſt 
fruitful part of the marquiſate, having plenty of 
corn and paſture, and in ſome places vines, which 
yield indifferent wine. The only conſiderable # 
town in this territory is Kuſtrin, ſituate on the Kul 
river Oder, near the mouth of the Warta, fifty 
miles eaſt of Berlin : a place of ſuch ſtrength, that 
GusTAvus ADOLPHUS having fat down before 
it, was forced to raiſe the ſiege. It is a neat well- 
built town, and has a ſpacious market-place, 
Towns of leſs note in this territory are Falken- 
burg, Dreyſen, Lanſperg, Sunneberg and Stern- 
ber 


3. Middlemarck, ſituate in the very heart of yz 
Brandenburg, extending in length about an hun- mw 
dred miles between the rivers Elbe and Oder ; the 
chief towns whereof, are, 1. Brandenburg. 2, Ber- 
lin. And 3. F ncht upon Oder. 1. Branden- Bu 
burg, ſituate in the midſt of a moraſs, on the ri- cit 
ver Hamel, which divides it in two parts, twen- 
ty- ſix miles weſt of Berlin, gives its name to the 
whole marquiſate, and was once the metropolis of 
it. In the great church are ſeveral monuments of 
their Princes and Biſhops : but the inhabitants are 
in ſo wretched a condition at preſent, that was it 

3 not 


. 
* 


MP 


HA P. rot for a neighbouring lake which affords them 
XIV. plenty of fiſh, they would find it difficult to ſub- 
den- ſiſt. 2. Berlin, pleaſantly ſituated in a fruitful 
i e. country on the river Spree ; having vineyards on 
one ſide, meadows on another, and a foreſt on 
the third, ſtocked with all manner of game; and 
4 lies in the latitude of fifty- two degrees thirty 
minutes, fourteen degrees to the eaſtward of Lon- 
don, and forty-five miles to the weſtward of Franc- 
fort upon Oder. It is the capital of the marqui- 
ſate, and the uſual reſidence of the Elector, now 
Ring of Pruſſia, divided in two parts by the river 
Spree, the larger towards the north 1s properly 
Berlin, the other ſouth of the river is call'd Coln, 
where ſtands the Elector's palace, a magnificent 
ſtructure built of free- ſtone: in which the armo- 
ry, the chamber of curioſities, the paintings, the 
library, the gardens, water-works, and ſtables are 
much admir'd by travellers. The town is alſo 
zenerally well built, the ſtreets wide, and the 
1quares and publick places ſpacious, the whole en- 
compaſs'd with a wall, and regular fortifications 
after the modern way; and the canals cut from 
this city to the river Oder and Elbe, the one fal- 
ling into the Baltick, and, the other into the Ger- 
man Ocean, render it one of the beſt trading 
towns in Germany. The people of this place we 
have lately imitated in the faſhion of our cha- 
riots, from hence call'd Berlins, after the name of 
the city. 3. Francfort upon Oder, uſually fo cal- 
led to diſtinguiſh it from Francfort on the Maine, 
upwards of forty miles to the eaſtward of Berlin, 


8 formerly one of the Hans-Towns, and an Impe- 
t rial city, but now ſubje& to the Marquiſſes of 
f Brandenburg, who have erected a univerſity here 
h 2 ior the propagation of Calviniſm. The town is 
* : divided into two parts by the river Oder, and 
e Kuta” join'd together by a wooden bridge. The ſtreets 
y 3 are wide, and the houſes well built : they have a 
it | tolerable good trade, eſpecially at. their annual 
* 3 fairs ; but the town is not in that flouriſhing condi- 
2 3 tion it has been, The other great towns in this 
. * marquiſate, are Spandaw, Oranienburg, Rotenaw, 
i 2 Lebus, Havelburg, Newſtat, Wiſtock, Dalmin, 


4 N Rupin, Premiſlaw, Potzdam, Straſburg and Tem- 
plin; but of theſe I find nothing remarkable, un- 
leſs that the King of Pruſſia has a palace at Potſ- 
dam, where he ſometimes reſides. 

The Duchy of Magdeburg is bounded by Meck- 
lenburg and Brandenburg on the north; by the 
other part of Brandenburg and Upper Saxony to- 
wards the eaſt ; by the principality of Anhalt and 
Halberſtat on the ſouth ; and by Brunſwick to- 
wards the weſt ; extending ſixty miles in length 
from eaſt to weſt, and is about thirty miles broad 
from north to ſouth ; the river Elbe running croſs 
this territory, that part of it which lies to the 
eaſtward of the river conſiſts chiefly of foreſts, 


and has very little corn-ground ; but to the weſt- 
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ward of the river they have plenty of grain, and CH AP. 


as great a ſcarcity of wood. The chief city of XIV. 
this territory is Magdeburg, antiently called Par- Branden- 
thenopolis, ſituate on the banks of the Elbe, in fif- burg. 
ty-two degrees odd minutes, ſeventy miles to the 
weſtward of Berlin. It was not very conſiderable City of Mag- 
till EDG HA daughter of EDMUND an Engliſh debut. 
Saxon King, and conſort to the Emperor Or Ho 

the Great, enlarged and beautify'd it: ſhe alſo 
prevail'd with the Pope to make it an Archbiſhop- 

rick, and independent of any eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction but the See of Rome, whereupon the 
Archbiſhop was ſtiled Primate of all Germany ; and 

in the cathedral church there {till remains the 

buſt of the Empreſs EpIT HA, with the repre- 
ſentation of eighteen caſks of gold by her, which 

the founding the cathedral and embelliſhing the 

city coſt her, as tradition gives us to underſtand, 

The antient city was of a very large circumfe- 
rence; but it is now ſcarce half built, having 
been deſtroy'd by Count Tilly, the Imperial Ge- 
neral, after a brave defence, in the year 1631 3 

of forty thouſand inhabitants, which this town 
then contain'd, Tilly cauſed them every one to 

be maſſacred, it is fad, except four hundred, on 
account of their adhering to the Lutheran doc- 
trine ; nor did he leave a church or houſe ſtand- 

ing, except the cathedral, and ſome few fiſher- 
men's cottages; but the Lutherans have fince 
erected ſome very handſome churches, and the Je- 

ſuits have a very fine one. The cathedral is a mag- 
nificent ſtructure, and had in the Popiſh times 
thirty-two, Dr. NI c Horso fays forty-nine, no- 

ble altars: the high altar ſtill remains, which is a 
table of jaſper ſtone, eighteen foot long, about 
eight in breadth, and two in thickneſs, valued at 

two tuns of gold: here are alſo ſtatues repreſent- 

ing the five wiſe virgins, with ſmiling countenan- 

ces, and the five fooliſh equally diſconſolate. They 
ſhew alſo ſeveral reliques, which in the days of 
Popery were in great veneration, but not much 
regarded by the preſent inhabitants; namely, a 
large ſtone ſaid to be a piece of one of the water- 

pots in which our Saviour turn'd the water into 
wine; an old wooden flipper of the Virgin M- 

R 's; a piece of wood on which the cock ſtood 

that crowd on PETER's denying our Saviour; 

the baſon PLATE waſh'd his hands in, &c. . 

This city embracing LuTHER's doctrine à- Magdeburg 
bout the year 1566, Jo ACHIM FREDERICK, ner 
ſon of the then Elector of Brandenburg, was e- yerich into 3 
lected adminiſtrator of the revenues of the Arch- duchy, , 
biſhoprick : and by the treaty of Weſtphalia it 
was Nipulated that the Archbiſhoprick of Magde- 
burg ſhould be for ever annexed to the Electorate 
of Brandenburg, and converted into a duchy ; ac- 
cordingly one of the titles of the. preſent r 
the King of Pruſſia is Duke of Magdeburg, of 


which city and territory he is abſolute Jovereign : 
N | the 
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CHAP. the revenue of which is computed to amount to 
XIV. an hundred thouſand pounds per annum. In this 
Branden- place LUTHER had his education, and they till 
burg. Afſhew the remains of his chamber among the ruins 
—— of the cloyſter of the Auſtin fryars, with his bed- 
Luther edu- ſtead and table, and over the door are certain 
cated here. Verſes in High-Dutch, which a modern writer 
has put into Engliſh rhime as follows: 
LUTHER lag d wwithin this little roam 
IWhen firſt he did into the cloyſter come, 
In memory whereof we ſtill di keep 
The bedſtead upon which he us'd to ſleep. 
Tourna- Another thing the city of Magdeburg was once 
ments firſt famous for, was the tilts and tournaments firit in- 
1 ſtituted here by the Emperor H N RV ſurnamed the 
FowLER, about the year 638, to which none but 
the antient nobility were to be admitted, or any 
uſurper, oppreſſor of widows or orphans, here- 
ticks, murderers, cowards, baſtards, or any who 
had given a real affront to a lady, and not above 
one of a family at a time: every Prince who en- 
tred the liſts was to be attended by four ſquires 
a Count or Baron by three, a Knight by two, 
and a Gentleman by one, Every one at his en- 
tring the liſts appcar'd at the Preſident's apart- 
ment, where his name and quality being regiſtred 
in the preſence of three Heralds, the Champion 
deliver'd in his helmet and ſword, and after con- 
feſſion entred the barrier attended by his Eſquires, 
where having engaged his antagoniſt at all man- 
ner of weapons, the judges gave ſentence, and the 
conqueror received the prize from the hand of 


ſome fair lady, or from the Prince who gave it. 


But after theſe exerciſes had continued ſome ages, 
they were aboliſh*d on account of the deſtructive 
conſequences; for ſuch an emulation was raiſed 
between the nobility of ſome provinces, that at 
one tournament in the year 1473, there were ſe- 
venteen .gentlemen of Franconia kill'd on the 


$erch, ſpot, and nine of Heſſe. 2. Borch, the moſt con- 
ſicerable place in the duchy next to Magdeburg; 
beſides which there are twenty-ſeven other towns 
in this territory, but none of them particularly 
deſcribed by travellers, 

Halber ſtat 


'The principality of Halberſtat is bounded b 
principality. the duchy of Brunſwick and Magdeburg IE 
the north; by the duchy of Saxony on the eaſt ; 
dy the principality of Anhalt on the ſouth; and 
by the biſhoprick of Hildeſheim towards the 
welt : extending about thirty-ſix miles in length 
from eaſt to weſt, and twenty-five in breadth 
from nerth to ſouth : the chief town, which gives 
name to the principality, is Halberſtat, ſituate on 
the little river Hotheim, about thirty miles ſouth- 
welt of Magdeburg, It is a neat uniform town 
travellers tell us in general ; but give no account 
of any particular buildings, except an inn, eſteem'd 
the largeſt, and to have the beſt accommodations 
of any is Europe, Lutheraniſm was eſtabliſh'd 


_ Halderſtat 
city. 
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here about the year 1591. But their laſt Biſhop C Hap 
LEeoPoLD WILLIAM of Auſtria reſtored Popery, XIV. 
till the Swedes taking the town introduced the Lu- Brandes. 
theran religion again; and by the treaty of Weſt- burg. 
phalia it was made a ſecular principality, and con- wi 
ferred on the Elector of Brandenburg the preſent 
ſovereign. 2, Gruningen, remarkable only for a Gruningy 
fine chapel and organ, and a tun made in imita- 

tion of that of Heidelberg, which will contain 

near a thouſand hogſheads of wine: for as the 
Germans pay a more than ordinary reſpect to BA c- 
CHUS, they adorn and enlarge the veſſels which 
contain the generorus juice of the grape beyond 

any thing in their publick or private buildings. 

In many other German towns beſides this, a tra- 
veller is carried to {ce theſe capacious tuns, in the 
gilding and carving of which no ſmall labour is 
beltow'd. The other towns mention'd by geo- 
graphers in this principality are Oſcherfleben and. 
Ofterwick, of which they give no particular de- 
ſcription, This territory is generally fruitful in 
corn, and excels any of the neighbouring countries 

in the pleaſantneſs of its foreſts, and plenty of all 
kinds of Veniſon. 

The antient Pomerania, or Pomerland, was of pamenni 
much larger extent than the preſent Pomerania, dukeon, 
taking in all Caſubia and Pomerelia to the eaſt- 
ward, which now belong to Poland, and part of 
the marquiſate of Brandenburg on the ſouth ; the 
Baltick ſea aMo, it is ſaid, has broken in and ſwal- 
lowed up great part of the antient Pomerania on 
the north, together with ſome whole iſlands, and 
half of the iſle of Rugen. The modern Pomera- Situation 
nia is a long narrow tract of land, extending near and ext 
two hundred miles in length from eaſt to weſt, 
and fifty or ſixty in breadth from north to ſouth, 
but the breadth is very unequal. It is. bounded 
by the Baltick ſea on the north; by Poliſh Po- 
merelia towards the eaſt ; by the marquiſate of 
Brandenburg on the ſouth; and by Mecklenburg 
towards the weſt : and took the name of Pome- 
ren, from its lying on the ſea-coaſt ; Pomer fig- 
nifying as much both in the Sclavonian and Ger- 
man tongue. The air is ſeverer here than in any 
part of Germany, as may well be ſuppoſed from 4 
its northern ſituation, It is well. water'd by lakes River: 
and rivers; among the latter are the Oder, the lake. 
Pen, the Rega, the Perſant, the Wiper, the Stolp, 
the Rekenitz, and the Barte. The Rekenitz ſe- 
parates Pomerania from the dukedom of Meck- 
lenburg, forming a large lake near Damgarten, and 
diſcharging it ſelf into the Baltick at Dars. The 
Barte riſes near Stralſund, and falls into the ſea at 
Bardt. The Oder ſoon after its entring Pomera- 
nia divides it ſelf into ſeveral branches, incloſing 
many large iſlands, whereof ſome are two miles 
over; and having paſſed by Stetin flows into the 
Damniſh Lake, and then into Damantzke, and 
at laſt dilates it ſelf into a vaſt freſh-water I 
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HAP. ſea, called the great Friſche Haff; extending ſix- 
IV. teen miles in length, and as many in breadth); 
W:nden- which lake falls into the Baltick ſea, by three 
currents, viz. the Divenow, the Swyn, and the 
Penemund, through which ſhips paſs to Stetin. 
 Friſche Between the Pene and the Swyn lies the iſland of 
ke. Uſedom : and the territory-of the city of Wollin 
| lies encloſed by the Swyn and Divenow. Beſides 
the rivers above mention'd there are many more 
in this province which fall into the Baltick. Po- 
meren alſo contains a vaſt number of ſtanding 
lakes; the chief whereof are thoſe of new Ste- 
tin, Lukow, Sukow, Verſchem, Derſenten and 
Penkun. Here are ſcarce any mountains, but 
the country is covered with woods and foreſts, 
well ſtock'd with game and wild beaſts. Their 
lakes and rivers alſo furniſh them with vaſt plenty 
of fiſh, particularly ſalmon and lampreys; and 
land and water-fowl no where abound more: but 
the ſoil is generally a barren ſand, on which they 
do not attempt to raiſe vineyards, and have ſcarce 
corn enough for their own uſe. Mines there are 
none, except ſome few of Iron in the Upper Po- 
meren. 
Wien The country is uſually divided into the eaſtern 
ea, and weſtern Pomerania, The weſtern, till very 
lately, was all of it ſubject to the King of Swe- 
den, and ſubdivided into the diſtricts of Stetin, 
Wolgaſt, Gatſkow and Bardt, lying on the weſt 
ide of the Oder, together with the iſlands of Ru- 
gen, Uſedom and Wollin. The eaſtern Pomera- 
nia is ſubject to the Elector of Brandenburg, and 
ſituate on the eaſt ſide of the Oder, being ſub- 
divided into the diſtricts of Pomerania, Caſuben, 
and Vendofin or Wenden. But before I enter 
into a more particular deſcription of this country, 
ol it will be neceſſary to give an abſtract of the 
EF © hiſtory of it, from the year 1217. This duke- 
dom was divided between BUG1IsLAUs and O- 
THO, two brothers, from whom deſcended the 
two houſes of Wolgaſt and Stetin, which con- 
tinued for two hundred years and upwards. The 
houſe of Stetin failing about the year 1464, by 
the death of Or HO III. that part of the duke- 
dom which belonged to it was confer'd on FR E- 
DERICK, the ſecond Marquis of Brandenburg, 
by the Emperor FREDERICK III. whereupon 
the Duke of Pomeren Wolgaſt conceiving a great 


fg. 
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enter'd into a war with the Elector of Branden- 
burg, which ended in a treaty of peace, whereby 
it was concluded, that they ſhould both retain 
the title and arms of the Dukes of Pomeren, but 
the Duke of Wolgaſt ſhould remain in poſſeſſion 
of all the Pomeranian territories, and upon failure 
of iſſue male, they ſhould deſcend entire to the 
houſe of e Accordingly in the year 
1637, BucisLAavus XIV. dying without ile, 
GEORGE WILLIAM, Elector vf Brandenburg, 


. 
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laid claim to the whole dukedom; but the Swedes CH AP, 
having been allies to the late Bu ois Aus, and XIV. 
called in by him and other German Princes to Branden- 
ſupport them againſt the Emperor, and being now burg. 
in poſſeſſion of the beſt part of Pomeren, and 
pretending that the late Duke had by his will 
given the duchy of Pomeren to the Swede, in- 
ſiſted at the treaty of Munſter, that all the weſtern 
Pomeren, with the iſles of Rugen and Wollin, 
and the town of Stetin, ſhould from thencefor- 
ward be annex'd to the crown of Sweden, and 
that part of the country to the eaſtward of the 
river Oder only ſhould be ſubject to the Elector 
of Brandenburg, and that no longer than there 
ſhould be male iſſue of the houſe of Brandenburg ; 
upon failure whereof, it ſhould be added to the 
Swediſh dominions ; and in the mean time both _. 
Princes ſhould enjoy the title and arms of the 
Dukes of Pomeren, and that the Ele&or ſhould 
have by way of equivalent for his parting with 
the weſtern Pomerania, the biſhopricks of Hal- 
berſtat and Minden, and the reverſion of the 
archbiſhoprick of Magdeburg, which he now en- 
Joys. He is alſo allow'd one voice in the Diets of 
the Empire for Pomeren, another for Magdeburg, 
and a third for Halberſtat and Minden. Not- 
withſtanding all which advantages, the Elector 
took the opportunity ſome years afterwards, when 
the Swede was engaged in a war with the Danes 
and other powers anno 1678, to ſeize on moſt 
part of Pomeren allotted to the King of Sweden 
by the treaty of Munſter, but was forced to re- 
linquiſh it again ſoon after by the treaty of St. 
Germain, and the Swedes remain'd in quiet 
ſeſſion of the weſtern Pomerania till the late King 
of Sweden's defeat at Pultowa, when the King of 
Pruffia taking advantage of his diſtreſs, ſeized Ste- 
tin, the iſlands of Wollin and Uſedom ; and the 
Danes, by the aſſiſtance of the Pruſſians, Poles 
and Muſcovites, made themſelves maſters of Stral- 
ſund, Marſtrand, the iſle of Rugen, &c. But by 
the treaty of peace which enſued anno 1720, the 
Danes were obliged to reſtore to Sweden all they had 
taken during the war, particularly Stralſund, and 
that part of Pomeren which lies welt of the river, 
Pene, with the iſle of Rugen, the fortreſs of Mar- 
ſtrand, and all the other iſlands in their poſſeſ- 
ſion : but Stetin, and the iſles of Wollin and Uſe- 
dom, and the countries contiguous to the Oder, 
were confirm'd to the Elector of Brandenburg, 
the preſent King of Pruſſia, in whoſe poſſeſſion 
they then were. So that now he hath a free 
communication with the Baltick ſea, the thing he 
hath ſo long aim'd at; whereas when the Swedes 
were poſleſs'd of Stetin, and the ifles of Uſedom 
and Wollin, no veſſels could come down the O- 
der into the Baltick ſea without their leave. 

The chief towns of weſtern Pomerania are, I. Stetin, 

Stetin, formerly one of the Hans-Towns, and ca- 
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CHAP. the revenue of which is computed to amount to 
XIV. an hundred thouſand pounds per annum. In this 
Branden- place LUTHER had his education, and they ſtill 
burg. ſhew the remains of his chamber among the ruins 
wa — of the cloyſter of the Auſtin fryars, with his bed- 
Luther edu- ſtead and table, and over the door are certain 
eated here. Verſes in High-Dutch, which a modern writer 
has put into Engliſh rhime as follows: 
LUTHER ladg d tblihbiu this little roam 
Il hen firſt he did into the, cliyſter come, 
In memory wheresf we jlill di keep 

The bedſtead upon which he us'd ta ſleep. 
Tourna- Another thing the city of Magdeburg was once 
ments firſt famous for, was the tilts and tournaments firit in- 
1 ſtituted here by the Emperor HE N R ſurnamed the 
FowlE Rn, about the year 638, to which none but 
the antient nobility were to be admitted, or any 
uſurper, oppreſſor of widows or orphans, here- 
ticks, murderers, cowards, baſtards, or any who 
had given a real affront to a lady, and not above 
one of a family at a time: every Prince who en- 
tred the liſts was to be attended by four ſquires; 
a Count or Baron by three, a Knight by two, 
and a Gentleman by one, Every one at his en- 
tring the liſts appear'd at the Preſident's apart- 
ment, where his name and quality being regiſtred 
in the preſence of three Heralds, the Champion 
deliver'd in his helmet and ſword, and after con- 
feſſion entred the barrier attended by his Eſquires, 
where having engaged his antagoniſt at all man- 
ner of weapons, the judges gave ſentence, and the 
conqueror received the prize from the hand of 
ſome fair lady, or from the Prince who gave it. 
But after theſe exerciſes had continued ſome ages, 
they were aboliſh'd on account of the deſtructive 
conſequences; for ſuch an emulation was raiſed 
between the nobility of ſome provinces, that at 
one tournament in the year 1473, there were ſe- 
venteen gentlemen of Franconia kill'd on the 
ſpot, and nine of Heſſe, 2. Borch, the moſt con- 
ſiderable place in the duchy next to Magdeburg; 
beſides which there are twenty-ſeven other towns 
in this territory, but none of them particularly 
defcribed by travellers, | 
Halberſtat The principality of Halberſtat is bounded b 
priad pality the duchy of Brunſwick and Magdeburg en 
the north; by the duchy of Saxony on the eaſt; 
by the principality of Anhalt on the ſouth; and 
by the biſhoprick of Hildeſheim towards the 
welt : extending about thirty-ſix miles in length 
from eaſt to weſt, and twenty-five in breadth 
from ncrth to ſouth : the chief town, which gives 
name to the principality, is Halberſtat, ſituate on 
the little river Hotheim, about thirty miles ſouth- 
weſt of Magdeburg. It is a neat uniform town 
travellers tell us in general; but give no account 
of any particular buildings, except an inn, eſteem'd 
the largeſt, and to have the beſt accommodations 
of any ig Europe, Lutheraniſm was eſtabliſh'd 


Berch, 


Yalderſtat 
ety. 
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any thing in their publick or private buildings, 


here about the year 1591. But their laſt BiſhopC Hap 
LEeoPoLD WILLIAM of Auſtria reſtored Popery, XIV. 
till the Swedes taking the town introduced the Lu- Brandes. 
theran religion again ; and by the treaty of Weſt- bury, 
phalia it was made a ſecular principality, and con- way 
ferred on the Elector of Brandenburg the preſent 

ſovereign. 2, Gruningen, remarkable only for a Grunings 
fine chapel and organ, and a tun made in imita- 
tion of that of Heidelverg, which will contain 
near a thouſand hogſheads of wine: for as the 
Germans pay a more than ordinary reſpect to BA c- 
CHUS, they adorn and enlarge the veſſels which 
contain the generorus juice of the grape beyond 


as? * 
3 
1 


In many other German towns beſides this, a tra- 
veller is carried to {ce theſe capacious tuns, in the 
gilding and carving of which no {mall labour is 
beltow'd. The other towns mention'd by geo- 
graphers in this principality are Oſcherfleben and. 
Ofterwick, of which they give no particular de- 
ſcription. This pi" is generally fruitful in 
corn, and excels any of the neighbouring countries 
in the pleaſantneſs of its foreſts, and plenty of all 
kinds of Veniſon. 

The antient Pomerania, or Pomerland, was of pamerni 
much larger extent than the preſent Pomerania, dukedon, 
taking in all Caſubia and Pomerelia to the eaſt- 
ward, which now belong to Poland, and part of 
the marquiſate of Brandenburg on the ſouth; the 
Baltick ſea alſo, it is ſaid, has broken in and ſwal- 
lowed up great part of the antient Pomerania on 
the north, together with ſome whole iſlands, and 
half of the iſle of Rugen. The modern Pomera- Situation 
nia is a long narrow tract of land, extending near and exten 
two hundred miles in length from eaſt to weſt, 
and fifty or ſixty in breadth from north to ſouth, 
but the breadth is very unequal, It is. bounded 
by the Baltick ſea on the north ; by Poliſh Po- 
merelia towards the eaſt ; by the marquiſate of 
Brandenburg on the ſouth ; and by Mecklenburg 
towards the weſt : and took the name of Pome- 
ren, from its lying on the ſea-coaſt ; Pomer ſig- 
nifying as much both in the Sclavonian and Ger- 
man tongue. The air is ſeverer here than in any 
part of Germany, as may well be ſuppoſed from 4 
its northern ſituation. It is well water' d by lakes River: , 
and rivers; among the latter are the Oder, the lak** 
Pen, the Rega, the Perſant, the Wiper, the Stolp, 
the Rekenitz, and the Barte. The Rekenitz ſe- 
parates Pomerania from the dukedom of Meck- 
lenburg, forming a large lake near n and 
diſcharging it ſelf into the Baltick at Dars. The 
Barte riſes near Stralſund, and falls into the ſea at 
Bardt. The Oder ſoon after its entring Pomera- 
nia divides it ſelf into ſeveral branches, incloſing 
many large iſlands, whereof ſome are two miles 
over; and having paſſed by Stetin flows into the 
Damniſh Lake, and then into Damantzke, and 
at laſt dilates it ſelf into a vaſt freſh-water lake, or 


ſea, 


at 
of 
Ria, 


HAP. ſea, called the great Friſche Haff; extending ſix- 
IV. teen miles in length, and as many in breadth; 
inden- which lake falls into the Baltick ſea, by three 
g. currents, viz. the Divenow, the Swyn, and the 
| Penemund, through which ſhips paſs to Stetin. 
 Friſche Between the Pene and the Swyn lies the iſland of 
WW kc Uſedom : and the territory of the city of Wollin 
lies encloſed by the Swyn and Divenow. Beſides 
the rivers above mention'd there are many more 
in this province which fall into the Baltick. Po- 
meren alſo contains a vaſt number of ſtanding 
lakes; the chief whereof are thoſe of new Ste- 
tin, Luk ow, Sukow, Verſchem, Derſenten and 
Penkun. Here are ſcarce any mountains, but 
the country is covered with woods and foreſts, 
well ſtock'd with game and wild beaſts. Their 
lakes and rivers alſo furniſh them with vaſt plenty 
of fiſh, particularly ſalmon and lampreys; and 
land and water-fowl no where abound more: but 
the ſoil is generally a barren ſand, on which they 
do not attempt to raiſe vineyards, and have ſcarce 
corn enough for their own uſe. Mines there are 
none, except ſome few of Iron in the Upper Po- 
meren, 
The country is uſually divided into the eaſtern 
'The weſtern, till very 
lately, was all of it ſubject to the King of Swe- 
den, and ſubdivided into the diſtricts of Stetin, 
Wolgaſt, Gatſkow and Bardt, lying on the welt 
ſide of the Oder, together with the iſlands of Ru- 
gen, Uſedom and Wollin. The eaſtern Pomera- 
nia is ſubject to the Elector of Brandenburg, and 
| ſituate on the eaſt” ſide of the Oder, being ſub- 
divided into the diſtricts of Pomerania, Caſuben, 
and Vendoſin or Wenden. But before I enter 
into a more particular deſcription of this country, 
= it will be neceſſary to give an abſtract of the 
EF © hiſtory of it, from the year 1217. This duke- 
I dom was divided between BuG1sLAUs and O- 
THO, two brothers, from whom deſcended the 
two houſes of Wolgaſt and Stetin, which con- 
tinued for two hundred years and upwards, The 
houſe of Stetin' failing about the year 1464, by 
the death of Or HO III. that part of the duke- 
dom which belonged to it was confer'd on FR E- 
DERICK, the ſecond Marquis of Brandenburg, 
by the Emperor FREDERICK III. whereupon- 
the Duke of Pomeren Wolgaſt conceiving a great 
piece of injuſtice to have been done his family, 
enter'd into a war with the Eleftor of Branden- 
burg, which ended in a treaty of peace, whereby 
it was concluded, that they ſhould both retain 
the title and arms of the Dukes of Pomeren, but 
the Duke of Wolgaſt ſhould remain in poſſeſſion 
of all the Pomeranian territories, and upon failure 
of iſſue male, they ſhould deſcend entire to the 
houſe of Brandenburg. Accordingly in the year 
1637, BUG1SLAUS NIV. dying without iſſue, 
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laid claim to the whole dukedom ; but the Swedes CHAP, 
having been allies to the late BuG15ravs, and XIV. 
called in by him and other German Princes to Branden- 
ſupport them againſt the Emperor, and being now burg. 
in poſſeſſion of the beſt part of Pomeren, an. 
pretending that the late Duke had by his will 
given the duchy of Pomeren to the Swede, in- 
ſiſted at the treaty of Munſter, that all the weſtern 
Pomeren, with the iſles of Rugen and Wollin, 
and the town of Stetin, ſhould from thencefor- 
ward be annex'd to the crown of Sweden, and 
that part of the country to the eaſtward of the 
river Oder only ſhould be ſubject to the Elector 
of Brandenburg, and that no longer than there 
ſhould be male iſſue of the houſe of Brandenburg; 
upon failure whereof, it ſhould be added to the 
Swediſh dominions ; and in the mean time both 
Princes ſhould enjoy the title and arms of the 
Dukes of Pomeren, and that the Ele&or ſhould 
have by way of equivalent for his parting with 
the weſtern Pomerania, the biſhopricks of Hal- 
berſtat and Minden, and the reverſion of the 
archbiſhoprick of Magdeburg, which he now en- 
joys. He is alſo allow'd one voice in the Diets of 
the Empire for Pomeren, another for Magdeburg, 
and a third for Halberſtat and Minden. Not- 
withſtanding all which advantages, the Elector 
took the opportunity ſome years afterwards, when 
the Swede was engaged in a war with the Danes 
and other powers anno 1678, to ſeize on moſt 
part of Pomeren allotted to the King of Sweden 
by the treaty of Munſter, but was forced to re- 
linquiſh it again ſoon after by the treaty of St. 
Germain, and the Swedes remain'd“ in quiet 2 
ſeſſion of the weſtern Pomerania till the late King 
of Sweden's defeat at Pultowa, when the King of 
Pruſſia taking advantage of his diſtreſs, ſeized Ste- 
tin, the iſlands of Wollin and Uſedom; and the 
Danes, by the aſſiſtance of the Pruſſians, Poles 
and Muſcovites, made themſelves maſters of Stral- 
ſund, Marſtrand, the ifle of Rugen, &c, But by 
the treaty of peace which enſued anno 1720, the 
Danes were obliged to reſtore to Sweden all they bad 
taken during the war, particularly Stralſund, and 
that part of Pomeren which lies weſt of the river, 
Pene, with the iſle of Rugen, the fortreſs of Mar- 
{trand, and all the other iſlands in their poſlet- 
ſion : but Stetin, and the iſles of Wollin and Uſe- 
dom, and the countries contiguous to the Oder, 
were confirm'd to the Elector of Brandenburg, 
the preſent King of Pruflia, in "whoſe poſſeſſion 
they then were, So that now he hath a free 
communication with the Baltick ſea, the thing he 
hath ſo long aim'd at; whereas when the Swedes 
were poſſeſs d of Stetin, and the iſles of Uſedom 
and Wollin, no veſſels could come down the O- 
der into the Baltick ſea without their leave. 

The chief towns of weſtern Pomerania are, I. Stetin, 
Stetin, formerly one of the Hans-Towns, and ca- 
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CHAP. pital of Pomerania, pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing 


XIV. ground upon the river Oder, in fifty three de- 
Branden- grees thirty minutes north latitude, forty miles 


burg. 


2 Doof Berlin. 


Stralſund. 


Snipfwald. who now continue in the poſſeſſion of it. 


foreign countries. 
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which ſtands on that branch of the Oder call'd CH x 
the Pfin, about five miles from the Baltick ſea, XIV 
and fifteen to the eaſtward of Gripſwald, the beſt Brand 
harbour in the country except Stralſund, formerly bury, 


ſouth of the Baltick ſea, and ſeventy north-eaſt 
It is a large populous city, and had 
heretofore a very great trade, nor is it inconſider- 
able at preſent., The caſtle, formerly the palace 
of the Dukes of Pomeren, is ſaid to be a noble 
piece of architecture, equal to any in Europe. 
'The town is regularly fortified, and held out a 
long ſiege of near ſix months againſt the Elector 
of Brandenburg, in the year 1677, who made 
himſelf maſter of it at length, but was obliged to 
reſtore it to the Swedes by the ſubſequent treaty 
of peace at St. Germains, In the laſt war, about 
the year 1713, the King of Pruſſia perſuaded the 
citizens to admit his forces into the town, under 
pretence of ſecuring it againſt the Muſcovite, and 
promiſed to hold it by way of ſequeſtration till 
a peace ſhould be concluded; but never thought 
fit to part with it again: and at the following 
treatv between Sweden and Brandenburg, procured 
a ceſſion to be made him of this city by the 
Swede, with the territory thereto belonging; and 
the King of Pruffia as Elector of Brandenburg 


now remains ſovereign of it, which is of prodi- 


gious advantage to his country, procuring him a 
free communication with the Baltick, and will 
probably render thꝭ town as conſiderable for trade 
as ever, the river being navigable for ſmall veſ- 
ſels many miles above the city, as it is for larger 
below it. 


is about a mile diſtant, lying in fifty-four degrees 
thirty minutes north latitude, near eighty miles 
north-weſt of Stetin. The ſtreets of this city are 
broad and uniform, and the houſes generally built 
of ſtone, The place is naturally ſtrong, being 
ſurrounded almoſt by the fea and inacceſhble 
marſhes : it is alſo regularly fortified, and has a 
good harbour for ſhips of 150 or 200 tons, and 
has a great trade in corn, which they export to 
In the civil wars of Germany 
it put it ſelf under the protection of GusTA- 
vous ADoLPHUs King of Sweden, and the Swedes 
have ever ſince remain'd maſters of it, except 
ſome ſhort intervals; as when the Elector of Bran- 
denburg beſieged and took it in the year 1678, 
and was obliged to reſign it again bythe peace 
of St. Germains anno 1679. This city was alfo 
taken by the Danes aſſiſted by their allies the Ruſ- 
ſians, Saxons, &c, in November 1715, after a 
four months ſiege; but relinquiſh'd again to the 
Swedes by a treaty of peace in the year 1720, 
3. Gripſ- 
wald, ſituate about thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Stral- 
ſund, on a bay of the ſea, which forms a harbour 
for ſmall ſhips : the town is fortified, and has the 


Wolgat, advantage of an univerſity in it. 4. Wolgaſt, 


2. Stralſund, fituate on the ſea-coaſt 
. over againſt the iſland of Rugen, from which it 


the capital of a duchy till it came under the do- 
minion of the Swedes, 
to the weſtward of Stralſund, ſtanding on a bay 
of the ſea, but too ſhallow for a harbour. The 
other towns in Swediſh Pomerania are Auclam, 
Demmin, Jatenitz, Ukermond, Paſſewalk, Kent- 
zing, Gatzkow, Trebeſis and Damgarten, of 
which I meet with nothing remarkable. 


The iſland of Rugen, taken by the Danes and Ruga 


their confederates at the ſame time with Stralſund, 
was alſo yielded to the Swedes by the treaty of 
peace 1720, and they now remain in poſle(- 
ſion of it. This is one of the largeſt iſlands in 
the Baltick, and of great fame *antiently for the 
valour of its inhabitants, and the impregnable for- 
treſſes upon it. The iſland was formerly of a 
much larger extent than it is at preſent, reaching 
to the ſouth-eaſt as far as Ruden, once a part of 
this iſland, though now far ſeparated from it. 
This ſeparation was occaſion'd by a great tempeſt 
in the fourteenth century, when the ſea overflow- 
ing its banks drowned a great part of Rugen, and 
made ſo deep a channel, called by mariners the 


New Channel, that the greateſt ſhips which 


ſail on the Baltick may paſs that way. At this 
day the iſland of Rugen is about thirty miles in 
length and as much in breadth ; but ſo indented by 
creeks and bays, which run far into the iſland, 
that ſcarce any part of the land is two miles di- 
{tant from the ſea. The coaſt of Pomeren, and 
particularly the city of Stralſund, lie about a 


mile to the ſouth-weſt of the iſland. The chief Berges, 


town of the iſle of Rugen is Bergen, an open 
town, conſiſting of about four hundred houſes, 
and not conſiderable for any thing that I can 
learn: the country about it however affords ſuch 
plenty of corn, that it is called the granary of 
Stralſund. It is alſo well ſtocked with ſheep, 
black cattle, and a good breed of horſes, and their 
geeſe here are faid to be the largeſt in Europe, 
and their ſeas and lakes abound in fiſh ; but the 
natives have ſuch a dependance on Stralſund, that 
they trade no where . elſe. The inhabitants of 
this iſland were the laſt converted to Chriſtianity 
of any of the northern nations, In the ninth cen- 
tury indeed ſome monks ventured to preach a- 
mongſt them, and ſucceeded fo well as to con- 
vert many of them, but they ſoon relapſed into 
idolatry, and inſtead of adoring the true God, 
paid divine honours to one of the miſſionaries 
ſent amongſt them, named St. Vite, whom they 
worſhip'd by the name of Swant, and after his 
death N him by a monſtrous image with 
four heads, building for him a magnificent tem- 


ple. To this idol the Rugians repair'd as to an 


oracle, 


5. Bardt, twelve miles Bad. 
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AP. oracle, for advice and aſſiſtance in all their under- 
l. takings: and here foreign merchants brought their 
en- offerings, and implored ſucceſs in their voyages. 
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the year 1678, but was forced to reſtore it again C HAP. 
to the Swede by a treaty in the year 1679, I XIV. 
proceed now to that part of Pomercn which lies Branden- 
on the eaſtern ſide of the Oder, and has moſt of burg. 

it been in the poſſeſſion of the Elector of Branden- 


XIV. 


ro 
ok 
ſervice of the god Swant, one whereof was a 


Three hundred horſes were conſtantly kept for the 


gen 1h 
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white one, and only rid by the high prieſt, who 
uſed to ſhew him to the people ſome mornin 

ſweating and foaming, pretending Swant himſelf 
had been upon his back on an expedition againſt 
their enemies, Which had put him into ſuch a 
heat: and the Rugians have not forſaken theſe ido- 
latrous practices, it is ſaid, much above five hun- 
dred years. They were antiently govern'd by their 
own Princes, whoſe dominions extended a great 
way into the continent. Hiſtory gives us a catalogue 
of cleven of them, of whom the firſt was WIT Z- 
LAUs, computed to have reign'd about the time 
of the Emperor OTHo I. anno 938. They were 
conquer'd by the Danes in the thirteenth century, 


and by them, converted to Chriſtianity, JaR1-. 


MAR being the firſt Prince of Rugen who was 
baptized, WiTzZLAaus IV. the laſt Prince of 
Rugen, upon an inſurrection of the inhabitants of 
Stralſund, who till then were ſubject to him, en- 
deavouring to reduce them to their duty, was kill'd 
in the attempt, which put an end to that race of 
Princes, and the Stralſunders declared themſelves 
a free people, which happen'd about the year of 
our Lord 1325. Afterwards the iſle of Rugen, 
with the territories belonging to it on the conti- 
nent, fell into the hands of the Dukes of Pome- 
ren, upon the failure of which line, it was agreed 
that it ſhould be annexed to the Marquiſate of 
Brandenburg; but in conſideration of the ſignal 
ſervices the King of Sweden had done the Prote- 
ſtants of the Empire, in ſupporting their intereſt 
againſt the Emperor and the Roman catholick 
States, it was agreed by the Elector of Branden- 
vurg and the other powers concern'd at the treaty 
of Weſtphalia, that the Weſtern Pomerania, with 
the ite of Rugen, ſhould be poſſeſs'd by the King 
of Sweden; and notwithſtanding the Elector of 
Brandenburg confirm'd this agreement by a ſubſe- 
quent treaty at St. Germains, and had receiv'd an 
ample equivalent for his pretenſions, by having 
the duchy of Magdeburg, the principality of Hal- 
berſtat, &c. aſſign'd to him, yet we find him as 
often as he has had an opportunity, reviving his 
pretenſions to the Weſtern Pomeren, and was not 


to be ſatisfied till he had poſſeſs'd himſelf of Ste- 


tin, the iſles of Uſedom and Wollin, and that 


part of the country between the river Pene and 
the Oder. Which ſhews that ſome Princes never 


think themſelves longer bound by their compacts 


than they have an opportunity of breaking them. 

But I muſt not forget here, that the Dane alſo b 

virtue of his antient conqueſt above tinged, 

ſometimes puts in his claim to the iſle of Ru- 

Len, and actually made himſelf maſter of it in 
I 


burg ever ſince the death of BuGtsLAUs the laſt 
Duke of Pomeren. 


The Eaſtern Pomerania is uſually divided into paſtern po- 
three diſtricts, viz. Pomerania Proper, Caſubin meren. 


and Vendoſin: the chief towns whereof are, I. 


Cammin, ſituate on the eaſt branch of the Oder, Cammin. 


called Diveno, five miles from the Baltick ſea, and 
thirty-five north of Stetin ; formerly a Biſhop's 
See, but at the reformation the revenues were 
ſeized, and the biſhoprick afterwards ſecularized, 
as our writers term it, by the treaty of Munſter, 
and conferred on the Flector of Brandenburg, 
which was the caſe of Magdeburg, and man 
ther Sees. 2. Colberg, ſituate at the mout 
the river Perſant, near the Baltick ſea, about 
twenty miles north-eaſt of Cammin; remarkable 
for the ſalt-pits near it, which yield the King of 
Pruſſia a good revenue. The other towns in 
Eaſtern Pomerania are Treptow, Collin, Stargard, 
Dam, Buttow, Bublits, Griffenburg, Belgarden, 
Rugen, Stolpe and Regemorld, of which we meet 
with nothing particular, 


O- 


Having taken a ſurvey of thoſe Provinces of the Hiſory of 
Circle of Upper Saxony, which belong to the Elec- Branden- 
be proper now to burg 


torate of Brandenburg, it ma 
inquire a little into the hiſtory of the country, 
and the family of the Elector the preſent King of 
Pruſſia, | 

The firſt inhabitants of Brandenburg which hi- 
ſtory takes notice of, were the Suevi, and after 
them the Sclaves. The Emperor HEN RV I. ha- 
ving made a conqueſt of this country about the 
year 927, confer'd the government of it on SGE“ 
FRIDE Earl of Rengelheim, on condition he 
ſhould defend theſe marches, or utmoſt limits of 
the Empire, againſt the Sclaves ; from whence Sx- 
GEFRIDE acquired the title of Margrave or Mar- 
quiſs of Brandenburg. After S1GEFRIDE eight 
others enjoy'd this marquiſate ſucceſſively, being 
appointed by the reſpective Emperors 0 during; 
pleaſure ; of whom PRIMISLAUS, King of the 
Obotriti, the anceſtor of the Dukes of Mecklen- 
burg, was the laſt : after whoſe death the Empe- 
ror FREDERICK BARBAROSSA conſtituted AL- - 
BERT ſurnamed URSUS, Prince of Anhalt, and 
Marquiſs of Soltwedel, the firſt hereditary Mar- 
quiſs of Brandenburg about the year 1162. In 
whoſe houſe it continued for ſixteen deſeents, 
when S1G1SMUND the laſt of this race, King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, ſucceeding to the Empire, 


| fold the Marquiſate of Brandenburg to lonocys 


Duke of Moravia, who mortgaged it to V1: - 

Liam Marquiſs of Miſnia, of whom the Earp 

ror redeem'd it, and confer'd the Margravate vj 
FAE; 


of colberg. 
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CHAP. Fx EDERIOE Burgrave of Noremburg, at the 
XIV. council of Conſtance, anno 1417, in conſidera- 
Branden- tion of the ſum of four hundred thouſand crowns : 
burg. from whom the preſent Elector of Brandenburg, 
the King of Pruſſia, derives his pedigree. FRE- 
DERICK II. who ſucceeded his father, was made 
Duke of Faſtern Pomeren alſo by the Emperor 
FREDERICK III. but his brother and ſucceſſor 
A1TBERT relinquiſh'd the whole territory to the 
Duke of Weſtern Pomeren, except the title and 
reverſion upon failure of iflue of the Duke of 
Weſt Pomeren, as has been obſerved already. 
Jorn S$161S$MUND the ninth Marquiſs of this 
houſe, married ArNE the daughter and heireſs of 
ALBERT FREDERICK Duke of Pruſſia, by 
whom alſo he acquired a title to part of the du- 
chies of Cleve, Juliers, and Bergen, with the 
county of Ravenſburg. GEORGE WILLIAM 
ſon to JOHN 5$1615MUND, claim'd in his mo- 
ther's right the three dukedoms aboveſaid, with 
the barony of Ravenſtein, in Which he was op- 
poſed by the Duke of Newburg, who claim'd by 
another ſiſter; and they came to an agreement to 
have the joint dominion of thoſe territories : but 
falling out afterwards, the Duke of Newburg, 
Count Palatine of the Rhine, call'd in the Spa- 
niards to his aſſiſtance, as the Elector of Branden- 
burg did the Dutch; and a treaty enſuing, it was 
agreed, that Juliers and Berg, with the ſmall ter- 
ritory of Ravenſtein, ſhould fall to the ſhare of 
the Duke of Newburg; and that the Elector of 
Brandenburg and his heirs ſhould enjoy the duchy 
of Cleve and the counties of Marckt and Raven- 
ſprug, and ſo they remain at this day; but the 
King of Pruſſia however thinks fit to retain the 
Flector of titles to the whole. FREDERICK the laſt Elector 
Branden- 
2 to be proclaim'd and crown'd King of Pruſſia; 
title of King and has ſince been acknowledged in that quality 
of Pruſſia, by moſt, if not all the powers in Europe, Upon 
the death of WILLIAM III. King of England 
in 1702, he claim'd a right of ſucceeding to his 
paternal eſtate, as being deſcended from Rene of 
Naſſau Prince of Orange, in which he was op- 
poſed, by the Prince of Naſſau Frieſland, whom 

King WILLIA NI left his heir. | 
Family of FREDERICK the laſt Elector of Brandenburg, 
the King of and firſt King of Pruſſia, died on the 25th of Fe- 
-Prufſia«  bruary, 1712-13, in the fifty-ſixth year of his age. 
He was born at Koningsburg the 1ſt of July 1657, 
and ſucceeded his father FREDERICK- WILLIAM 
in the year 1688; and in the year 1700, as has been 
ſaid, took upon him the title of King of Pruſſia. He 
firſt married the Princeſs EL1SABETHHENRIET= 
TA, daughter of the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, in 
the year 1679, who died in 1683, leaving only one 
daughter, ſince dead without iſſue. His ſecond 
wife was SOPHIA-CHARLOTTE, ſiſter to the 
late King GEORGE I. of England, by whom he 
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of Brandenburg in the year 1700, cauſed himſelf. 


id 


had iſſue FREDERICK-W1ILLIAM, the preſent Cy 
King of Pruſſia, born the 4th of Auguſt, 1638; XIV 


and this Princeſs dying in the year 1705, his late Brant 


Pruſſian Majeſty married a third wife in the year burg 
4 >a who died a little before him, leaving no 
iilue. 

The preſent King of Pruſſia, FREDERICK - 
WILLIAM II. only fon of FREDERICK I. mar- 
ried SOPHIA-CHARLOTTE, daughter of the Jate 
King GEORG: I. on the 28th of November 1706, 
by whom he hath had ſeveral children, of which Fr xr - 
DERICA-AUGUSTA-SOPHIA, born in the year 
1709, CHARLEs-FREDERICK Prince of Pruſſia 
and Orange, born January 24th, 1712, and Lovu- 
ISA, born anno 1714, were lately alive, 


By the treaty of peace concluded at Utrecht 7,,,;,, x 


between France and Pruſſia the 11th of April yiel 
1713, it was ſtipulated, that the part of the Upper na. 
Guelderland, called the Spaniſh Guelderland, which —_ 
the ſaid King of Pruſſia then pofſeſYd, namely, 
the town of Guelder, and territory thereto be- 
longing, the bailliage of Kriekenbeck and the coun- 

try of Keſſel, with all their rights, appurtenances 

and dependencies, ſhould be yielded up to and 
poſſeſſed by the King of Pruſſia, his heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors of either ſex, in full ſovereignty and pro- 
priety. France alſo acknowledged the King of 
Pruflia ſovereign Lord of the Principality of Neuf- 
chatel and Valengin, promiſing not to diſturb 
the ſaid King of Pruſſia, his heirs or ſucceſſors 

in the enjoyment of them. On the other hand, 

the King of Pruſſia renounc'd for himſelf his 
heirs and ſucceſſors in favour of France, all right 

to the Principality of Orange, and to the lord- 
ſhips and places of the ſucceſſion of Chaalons and 
Chaſtelbelin, ſttuate in France and in the count 

of Burgundy, transferring the whole to his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceflors : and 

to render the faid renunciation the more valid, 

the King of Pruſſia engaged and promiſed on the 
faith and word of a King, to ſatisfy the Prince 

of Naſſau-Frieſland as to his pretenſions to the 
ſaid principality, and to the other eſtates above- 
mentioned, by an equivalent; but the ſaid King 

of Pruſſia is ſtill allow'd to retain the title of 
Prince of Orange. 

In the preamble of the aboveſaid treaty of peace The ti 
his Pruſſian Majeſty is ſtiled King of Pruſſia, Mar- u E 
grave of Brandenburg, Arch-chamberlain and bon. hs 
Prince Elector of the holy Roman Empire; fo- pretent Kin 
vereign Prince of Orange, Neufchatel and Valen- of Pri 
gin ; Duke of Magdeburg, Cleves, Juliers, Berg- 
ſtetin, Pomerania, Caſſubia, the Vandals, Meck- 
linburg in Sileſia and Croſſen; Burgrave ef Nu— 
remburg; Prince of Halberſtat, Minden, Cam- 
min, Swerin, Ratzemburg and Meurs; Count of 
Hohenzollern, Ruppin, Marck, Ravensburg, Ho- 
henſtein, Tecklemburg, Lingen and Buren; 
Marquis of Veer and Fluſhing; Lord of Raven- 
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len- 
Crown, for Pruſſia. Gules 1, 4, fac'd Or 2, 3, 
the with a Cornet Azure, the whole ſurmounted with 
an Eſcutcheon Checkee Or and Azure, for Orange. 
Azure a Sceptre Or, for the dignity of Elector. 
Argent an Eagle Gules for Brandenburg. Or, 
a Lyon Sable for Juliers Argent, a Lyon Gules 
crown'd Or, for Berg. Coupe Argent and Gules, 
for Magdeburg. Gules, an Eſcutcheon Argent 
in form of a heart with rays of a carbuncle knot- 
ted and flower'd Or, illuminated with Vert, for 
Cleves. Or, a Lyon Sable with a border Com- 
pone, Gules and Argent, for Nuremburg. Ar- 
gent, a Griphin Gules for Pomerania. 

The principal branches of this family are thoſe 
of Bareith, Cullembach and Anſpach, both de- 
ſcending from the Elector JOHN GEORGE, who 
died in 1598, As to the whole pedigree of the 
Margraves of Brandenburg, this is reſerv'd for the 


= ot the reſt of the German Princes. 
ne The dominions of the King of Pruſſia are the 
Fslargeſt of any of the German powers, except 
„ those of the houſe of Auſtria; and tho' they are 
not the moſt populous and fruitful, yet their late 
Princes have given ſuch encouragement to foreign 
trade, ſet up ſo many profitable manufactures, 
and invized ſo many mechanicks and artiſts from 
all parts to ſettle in the country ; that it ſeems 
now to be the moſt fAlouriſhing province in Ger- 
many, They already furniſh the large Empire of 
Ruſſia with woollen cloth, (which was formerly 
cone by the Engliſh merchants) and with many 
other valuable commodities : and we may expect to 
ſee them &er long one of the moſt formidable na- 
val powers of the Baltick, fince they have ſo 
much enlarged their ſea-coaſts,. and ſecur'd the 
navigation of the river Oder entirely to themſelves. 
That vaſt body of troops, amounting to near 
eighty thouſand regular forces, which the Kings 
of Pruffia have of late years maintain'd in their 
dominions, has amazed all people who are not in 
the ſecret; for it is obvious to every one, that 
how much ſoever the country may be improv'd, 
it is far from being able to maintain ſo great a 
force, Some have ſuggeſted, that ſince Sweden 
tath ſo much declin'd, France makes the ſame 
uic of Pruſſia ſhe did formerly of the Swede, and 
pays part of the forces of this crown, in order to 
balance the power of the Emperor, if ever ſhe 
ſhould happen to have a quarrel with him ; and 
that other powers having the ſame view, contri- 
bute alſo to the charge of the Pruſſian ſtanding 
army, On the other hand, *tis ſaid, both the 
German and the Ruſſian Emperors obſerving of 
What conſequence it might be to have Pruſſia 
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Ap. ſtein, Roſtock, Stargard, Lawenburg, Butow, 


Wy. Breda, &c. ; 
The arms of his Pruſſian Majeſty are, Argent, 
an Eagle ſpread Sable crown'd with a Royal 


appendix, and where will be found the pedigrees: 
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for their allie in caſe of a rupture, have offer'd CHAP, 
very advantageous conditions to the preſent King, XIV. 
to bring him over to their intereſts. So that his Branden- 
Pruſſian Majeſty's affairs ſeem to be in a very burg. 
deſirable ſituation, he is courted and preſente. - 
on all hands; and hath it in his power in ſome 
meafure to turn the balance, if ever the powers of 
Europe ſhould be again engaged im a war: and 'tis 

no improbable ſurmiſe, that he will at length take 
that ſide which offers the beſt terms. Some peo- 

ple are under diſmal apprehenſions for the liberties 

of the King of Pruſſia's ſubjects, while he keeps 
ſuch great armies on foot ; but theſe have been' 
long ſince loſt. This Prince is already abſolute in 

his dominions, and can lay what charges he plea- 

ſes upon his people : but as he takes care to pay 

his troops at the expence of other powers, and 
ſeems to have ſet his heart on advancing trade 

and manufactures, and putting his territories into 

a flouriſhing condition; the people may enjoy 

as tolerable a ſhare of happineſs under his go- 
vernment, as they might under the dominion of 

any Monarch who has no other ends in view: 

but the miſchief of it is, Princes are generally 
taught that they have ſomething divine in their 
conſtitution; and that their ſubjects are made 
only to promote their glory or pleaſure, to eſtcem 

the enlarging their dominions and making foreign 
conqueſts as the nobleſt purſuits ; tho' theſe can” 
only be done at the expence of the blood and 
treaſure of their people; and in ſhort, that it is 
more eligible to be Sovereign of a company of 
fawning indigent ſlaves, than to be King of a 
free wealthy people, who while he conſults his 
own and their welfare, may command all that 
they are maſters of, and will ſeldom meet with 
oppoſition but when he is hurried into ſchemes de- 
ſtructive to his country. It is not ſo much the 
form of government we live under, as the diſpoſi- 

tion of our governours which renders us happy or 
miſerable: the beſt conſtituted government in 

the world may be perverted to the vileſt- purpoſes 

by N men. 
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LOWER S AX O NY. 


HK X. 


Treats of the Circle of Lower Saxony ; and herein 

7 the Duchies of Mecklenburg, Lawenburg, 

olftein, Hanover, Brunſwick Lunenburg, Bre- 
men and Verden. 


WII I IN the Circle of Lower Saxony are Provinees of 
comprehended the duchies of Mecklen- Lower Sa- 

burg, Lawenburg, Holſtein, Brunſwick Lu- 

nenburg, Bremen, the arm of Verden and 

the biſhoprick of Hildeſheim. 4 


to the duchy 
of. 


an, 
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CH AP. of Magdeburg and the principality of Halberſtat, 
XV. which are uſually reckon'd part of the Lower Sax- 
Lower ony, I choſe to deſcribe them in treating of Up- 
Saxony. per Saxony, becauſe they lie contiguous to, and 
— are incorporated with the other dominions of 
the Elector of Brandenburg, which lie within 
that circle, and therefore ſhall not conſider them 


here. 
Bounds and 
extent of 


Lower Sax. by the German Ocean, Denmark and the Bal- 
ony. tick ſea towards the north; by Pomerania and 
the Marquiſate of Brandenburg towards the eaſt ; 
by the territories of the Landgrave of Heſſe on the 


ſouth, and by the circle of Weſtphalia towards the 


welt : extending in length from eaſt to weſt two 
hundred miles, and about as far in breadth from 
north to ſouth, The chief rivers which run 
through this country are the Elbe, the Weſer, 
the Alter, the Hamma, the Hemon, the Leme, 
Air and foil. the Ocker and the Eldt. The winters here are 
long, and air exceeding cold; but the country 
however produces good corn in many places, and 
does not want rich paſtures, as will appear in the 
deſcription of the ſeveral countries it contains. 


Rivers. 


Mecklen- Ihe duchy of Mecklenburg is bounded by the 
burg. Baltick ſca on the north; by Pomerania on the 
Situation. caſt; by Brandenburg on the ſouth; and by the 

duchies of Lunenburg and Sax-Lawenburg to- 
Name, wards the weſt. It is ſaid to derive its name from 


the High-dutch word Mecklen, which ſignifies a 

broker or dealer in merchandize, from the great 

reſort of merchants to this country antiently, and 

particularly to a city of the ſame name ſituate on 

the coaſt z which was the occaſion of adding burg 

to the word Aecilen, burg ſignifying a town, and 

Mecklenburg a town of merchants or brokers; and 

there is now a ſmall village not far from Wiſmar, 

according to ſome German writers, which goes by 

the ſame name, and is ſuppoſed to be the remains 

Seas, lakes, of the once famous city of Mecklenburg. This 

Rs country has the advantage of the Baltick ſea for 

many miles, beſides a great number of rivers and 

large lakes, which may be one reaſon that the 

air is unhealthful in ſummer, and its northern 

ſituation renders it intolerably cold in the winter. 

It produces however great plenty of corn and 

fruits, particularly apples; and their lakes and 

rivers furniſh them with fhſh and water-fowl in a- 
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„non. Mecklenburg is uſually divided by geographers 

828238. ſix parts, 1 8 The 8 1 I 

towns, burg, properly ſo called. 2. The dukedom of 

Vandalia. 3. The earldom of Swerin. 4. The 

barony of Roſtock. 5. The barony of Stargard. 

And, 6. The biſhoprick of Batzow. In the duke- 

dom of Mecklenburg Proper are the cities and 

towns of Wiſmar, Tempſin, Gades, Rhena, and 

Bucow. In the dukedom of Vandalia ; Guſtrow, 


Sterneburg, Malchin, Stavenhagen, Ivenack, New 


Corn, fruits, 
and other 
produce. 


THE PRESENT. STATE OF 


The circle of Lower Saxony then, is bounded - 


Calven, Warin, Peutzlin, Rebell, Wredenhagen, C11 
Malchau, Tetrou, Goltburg, Parchum, Plage, Lup- xy 
ſian, Grabou, Domitz, Newſtat, Eldenau, and Lope 
Gorloſ:n. In the barony of Roſtock ; the cities $axoy 
and towns of Roſtock, Ribnitz, Gnoien, Teſſen, 
Laga, Schwan, Salines, and Morlou. In the ba- 
rony of Stargard ; Brandenburg, Stargard, Fur- 
{tenburg, Strelitz, Mirow, Fredland, and We- 
ſenburg. And in the biſhoprick of Butzow, the 
city of Butzow. The chief whereof I ſhall en- 
deavour to deſcribe. 

1. Roſtock, an Imperial city, and one of the ,,,, 
Hans-Towns, under the protection of the Duke 
of Mecklenburg, ſituate in fifty-four degrees twen- 
ty minut.s north latitude, on a bay of the fea at 
the mouth of the river Warna; is a tolerable har- 
bour, forty miles to the eaſtward of W iſmar, ſup- 
pos'd to take its name from Rotzſtock, or a red 
pillar, antiently worſhip'd here by the pagan in- 
habitants. It is divided into three parts, viz. the 
old, the new, and the middle city, which united 
make a large town, containing many thouſands of 
lofty. well-built houſes, Travellers obſerve, that 
here are ſeven large ſtreets leading to a ſpacious 
market-place, ſeven handſome gates towards the 
land, ſeven bridges over the Warna, which runs 
through ſeveral parts of the town, ſeven great 
doors to the cathedral church, ſeven towers on 
the town- hall, and two or three other ſevens {till 
leſs worth our obſervation ; and perhaps the reader 
will ſcarce forgive me for taking up his time with 
theſe. The univerſity here is ſaid to contain as 
many ſtudents as moſt in Germany; and was 
founded by JohN and ALBERT, two cotempo- 
rary Dukes of Mecklenburg and couſins, in the 
year 1419. Half the charges whereof being borne 
by the corporation and magiſtracy of the city, half 
the profeſſors are choſen by the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg, and the other half by the town ; and the 
Rector is choſen alternately every half year, as in 
moſt other German univerſities. Amongſt other 
learned men that have been educated here, are 
ALBERT CRANTZzIVs, JoHn PosSEL1Us, and 
NaTHan CHyYTRE&vus, three celebrated hi- 
ſtorians. | 

The government of the city is in the hands of 
twenty-four Aldermen, elected out of the nobi- 
lity, ſcholars, and principal merchants ; of whom 
four are Burgomaſters, two Chamberlains, two 
Stewards for the river, and two Judges of civil 
and criminal matters. Theſe twenty-four may 
be ſtiled the upper houſe, and have in a manner 
the whole executive power lodg'd in them, with 
the power of coining money, and eleCting officers. 
There is alſo a common-council of an hundre 
inferiour citizens, who are ſummon'd to give their 
advice upon extraordinary emergencies relating to 
the whole community. 2. Warnemund, a ſmall War 
town ſituate on the ſea, ſeven miles below Aur 


Hap 

XV. 
Lowe 
daxony 


WAP. 
XV. 


over 


as 


converted their revenues to other uſes. 
vil wars of Germany this country was miſerably 
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ſtock, being the port-town to that city; for large 
vellels cannot come up ſo high as Roſtock, 3. Wis- 
mar, which ſtands bete * and forty miles 
to the weſtward of Roſleek, and many to the 
eaſtward of Lubeck, by Tome eſteem'd the capi- 
tal of Mecklenburg, ſaid to obtain ſts name from 
the conveniency of its ſituation, Iiſneer ſignify- 
ing a ſecure harbour, as the town of Wiſmar 1s. 
It is ſaid to have been built out of the ruins of the 
antient town of Mecklenburg, about the year 1250. 
In the year 1266 it was enlarg'd and beautify'd, 
and from that time became extremely populous, 
and was reckon'd one of the chief of the Hans- 
Towns, for this was the harbour where all the men 
of war belonging to that body were laid up. The 
Swedes having poſſeſſed themſelves of this city, 
during the civil wars of Germany, inſiſted on its 
being confirmed to them by the treaty of Munſter, 
as it was; and the Swede has ſince ſtiled himſelf 
Lord of Wiſmar. It has however ſeveral times 
been taken by the Danes, and reſtor'd to the 
Swedes again by ſubſequent treaties; particularly 


in the laſt war it was taken by the Danes and 


their allies, the Hanoverians, Brandenburgers and 
Saxons, but reſtor'd to the Swedes by a treaty 
made in the year 1720; wheręin it was ſtipulated 
however, that the walls and fortifications ſhould 
be demoliſh'd, in which ſtate it remains at preſent, 
4. Swerin, ſituate upon the great lake called the 


 Swerin-ſea, to which it communicates its name, 


about fifteen miles ſouth of Wiſmar, and forty 
ſouth-weſt of Roſtock, formerly a Biſhop's See ; 
but by an article in the treaty of Munſter, con- 
verted into a temporal privcipality, and conferr'd 
on ADOLPH FREDERICK, Duke of Mecklen- 
burg. 5. Guſtrow, a well-fortified town, for- 
merly the ſeat of the Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Guſtrow, whoſe line became extinct in the year 
1688. 

This country was antiently inhabited by the 
Vandals, and govern'd by their own Princes. 
AER and Joan, joint Dukes of Mecklen- 
burg, were by the Emperor CHARLEs IV. firſt 
admitted Princes of the Empire in the year 1349, 
upon condition of being ſubject to its laws. Lu- 
theraniſm was eſtabliſh'd in this country about 
the year 1550, by Duke JoHN ALBERT, who 
demoliſh'd the abbeys and religious places, and 
In the ci- 


haraſsd by the Imperial army, probably upon ac- 


count of their deſerting the Roman communion, 


and embracing Lutheraniſm. CHARLES Leo- 
POLD, the preſent Duke of Mecklenburg, was 
born the 6th of November, 1679 ; and married 
to SOPHIA EDW1GE of Naſſau- Dietz, anno 1698. 
This Princeſs being wantonly diſpoſed, the Duke 
began a proceſs againſt her in the Imperial court, 


in our to obtain a divorce ;z where meeting with 
oL, IL | 


the Ducheſs Dowager of Courland, niece to the late 
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Czar, in the year 1716, before there was any de- Lower 
ciſion of the cauſe; and it ſeems to be no extra- Saxony. 
ordinary thing with the German Princes to di 
vorce themſelves, and take another woman to His ſecond 


their bed in the life-time of the former. 


marriage in 
the life of his 


This was but the beginning of troubles to the firtt wife. 


unhappy Duke of Mecklenburg, whoſe countr 
was the following year almolt ruin'd by the Muſ- 


Decree a- 
painſt the 


covite forces, which were brought into the Em- Duke of 
pire to aſſiſt the Danes and Saxons again{t the Mecklen- 


Swedes; and at the ſame time the Duke laying 
heavy taxes upon his nobility, 
the Emperor for redreſs ; ſetting forth that the 
Ruſſian army having committed great ravages up- 
on their eſtates, when they thought fit at laſt to 
leave their country, the Duke retain'd in his ſer- 
vice a body of three thouſand of them ; which, 
together with his own troops, he was continually 
augmenting by new levies, he quarter'd on the 
nobility, and exacted extravagant contributions 
from them, under pretence of providing for the 
ſecurity of the country againſt foreign invaſions; 
pretending that he was fole judge what was ne- 
ceſſary for the defence of his ſubjects, who were 
to bear the expence. But the nobility denied this 
prerogative, alledging that a convention had been 
made with his predeceſſor in the year 1701, to 
pay annually the ſum of an hundred and twenty 
thouſand crowns, in lieu of all taxes and duties, 
ordinary or extraordinary; and thereupon the 
Duke renounced all further pretenſions of laying 
any taxes upon them, except the uſual land- taxes. 
II. They alledge, that the monthly contribution 
of ſixty thouſand crowns demanded of them, ex- 
ceeded the produce of their eſtates, and was more 
than neceſiary to pay the troops. That at the 
ſame time all the . Bag who were not ſubjects 
of the nobility, were exempted from theſe con- 
tributions; which made it evident, that the Duke 
deſign'd the ruin of the nobility, whoſe eſtates 
were ſeiz'd and ſequeſter'd for not paying the ſums 
demanded, and ſome of them compell'd to fly their 
country, &c. 


After this cauſe had depended before the Impe- 


rial tribunal for ſome years, it was decreed about 
the year 1722, T hat the Duke ſhould pay to his no- 
bility one million of crowns, for repairing the da- 
mages they had ſuſtain'd ; and on his not complying 
with this edict, a body of troops were order 


his revenues; which was executed accordingly, 
and the Duke thought fit to retire out of t 
country for ſome time; but is returning to his 


dominions again now the decree is ſatisfied, and 
the nobility begin to be reconciPd to him. 
From this inſtance it _— that the Princes 


O 


of the Empire are ſubject to the general laws _ 


d to 
quarter upon the Duke's demeſn lands, and ſeize 


burg for op- 
. preſſing his 
they applied to ſubjects. 
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the Empire, and that their nobility and gentry, 
between whom there is little difterence, can ap- 
peal for redreſs to the Imperial courts, when they 
are oppreſs'd by their reſpective Sovereigns. But 


it is not fo with the peaſants or huſbandmen, and 


Lawenburg 
duchy. 


other inferiour people; theſe are ſubject; and vaſ- 
ſals to their ſeveral Lords, and do not hold their 
farms by leaſe, as our farmers do, but at will; 
and are obliged to do ſuch ſervices, and pay ſuch 
rents in kind or money, as their Lords require of 
them; and if they are order'd to arm and march 
into the held againſt an enemy, they dare not re- 
fuſe it. Thus it was lately among the Clans in 
Scotland, where a Lord with his Clan would fall 
upon a neighbour in a hoſtile manner, and en- 
deavour to do himſelf juſtice, if he apprehended 
himſelf injur'd, as if there were no civil courts of 
judicature in the kingdom ; and as for controver- 
ſies among the tenants themſelves, theſe were de- 
termin'd in the courts of their reſpective Lords. 
The duchy of Sax-Lawenburg is ſituate on both 
ſides of the Elbe; being bounded by Holſtein on 
the weſt and north; by Mecklenburg on the eaſt; 
and the duchy of Lunenburg towards the ſouth : 


Lawenburg the chief town whereof is Lawenburg, ſituate at 


City, 


Holſtein 
duchy. 


Hamburg. 


the conflux of the Elbe and the Stegnitz, in the 
latitude of fifty- three degrees forty minutes, about 
thirty miles ſouth of Lubeck, and near forty ſouth- 
eaſt of Hamburg. It is a ſmall, but populous town, 
and has a pretty good trade. The other towns 
of any note in this duchy are Mollen, Witten- 
burg, and Ratzeburg; but of theſe I meet with 
nothing particular. The laſt Duke of Sax-Lawen- 
burg was JULiUs-FRANCI1s, who dying with- 
out male iſſue, in the year 1689, the Elector of 
Saxony, the Prince of Anhalt, and the Duke of 
Lunenburg-Zell all laid claim to it; but the 
Duke of Lunenburg taking poſſeſſion of it, this 
duchy on his death devoly'd on the Elector of Ha- 
nover, with his other territories ; the other pre- 
tenders relinquiſhing their claim in conſideration 
of a ſum of money, or ſome other equivalent given 
them by the Elector of Hanover, 

As to the province of Holſtein, it hath alread 
been deſcrib'd in treating of the King of Den- 
mark's dominions, except the cities of Hamburg 
and Lubeck, which ſome reckon to be out of the 
bounds of Holſtein ; perhaps becauſe they have 
freed themſelves from the Daniſh yoke, tho' that 
Prince frequently revives his pretenſions to thoſe 
places, and exacts large ſums from them; and 
were it not that they are under the Emperor's 

rotection, and deem'd free Imperial cities, the 
Dane would no doubt long ſince have reduced them 
to his obedience again. 

Hamburg, one of the moſt conſiderable of the 
Hans-Towns, is built partly on iſlands, and partly 
on the continent, on the north ſide of the river 


Elbe, in the latitude of fifty-three degrees fifty 


minutes, ten degrees to the eaſtward of London, CHA A 


forty miles ſouth-weſFofEubeck, and ſixty north- 
eaſt of Bre 4: eing but p miles di- 
ſtant from the ed. Its name is ſuppo 


gave title to the antient Lords of Ham; who 
building a caſtle where the city now ſtands, call'd 
it Hamburg, or Ham Caſtle. It is generally held 
to be within the limits of Stormaria, a province 
of the duchy of Holſtein: and however this is diſ- 
puted by ſome, it is agreed, that the territories 
belonging to this city, and adjoining to it, lie in 
Stormaria, They contain but a ſmall circuit, 
wherein are ſeveral large villages and noblemen's 
palaces. There are allo ſeveral little iſlands in 
the Elbe under the government of the Ham- 
burghers. 

The city of Hamburg, fays a late writer, 
conſiſts of a great many little iſlands in the rivers 
Elbe and Altſter, which, like Venice, have a 
communication with each other by bridges. The 
tide flows through the canals which ſeparate the 
iſlands; and it lies ſo low, that in ſpring-tides 
houſes have been carried away and damaged by in- 
undations, as it happen'd in the year 1651. As 
the place appears to be naturally ſtrong by this 
account, the inhabitants have added to it good 
walls, and regular fortifications after the modern 
way, eſpecially towards the land. It is divided by 
a wall into two parts, called the Old and New 
Town. The ſtreets are wide, but not ſtraight ; 
and the buildings generally of brick, very high, 
which make a grand appearance, The town is 
exceeding populous, occaſion'd by a flouriſhing fo- 
reign trade. Ships from all parts of Europe reſort _ 
hither, and from hence their merchandize is di- 
{tributed thro' the Empire. But the moſt conſi- 
derable manufacture of the Hamburghers, if we 
may call it ſuch, is their beer, in brewing of 
which great numbers of people are employ'd, and 
it is tranſported into all the neighbouring coun- 
tries, being valued equally with wine. The pea- 
ſants of Holſtein, *tis ſaid, have ſuch an opinion 
of its virtues, that they apprehend it impoſſible to 
live it hout it. They have allo plenty of all pro- 
viſions at Hamburg, which are either brought down 
their rivers from the inland parts of Germany, or im- 
ported from abroad; but their markets are with no- 
thing better ſtored than with ſea and river-fiſh and 
garden-ſtuff. Their gardens, which lie contiguous 
to the town-walls, do not only afford plenty of 
fruit, herbs, and roots, but being regularly planted, 
and extending a great way into the country, yield 
an inexpreflible delight to the citizens, who have 
their country-ſeats in the middle of them. On 
the other ſide, ſhips of good burthen may come up 
to the very walls, to take in and diſcharge their 
lading ; the largeſt indeed are forced to come to 


an anchor at New Mills, four miles below it, and 
unlade 


| ed to be deriv'd Saxony 5 
from the foreſt of Ham, which ſtood near it, and ww TE 
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peal, but to the Imperial Chamber at Spire. 


unlade their merchandize into ſmaller veſſels. The 
tide flows ſixteen miles higher up the river than 
Hamburg, which is about ninety miles from the 
Ocean, and thought to be a longer courſe than 
the tide takes in any other European river. 

The publick buildings in this city mention'd by 
travellers, are, the church of St. PETER, for- 
merly a cathedral, While the town remain'd an 
archbiſhoprick, and the reſidentiaries of this church 
{till compoſe a chapter, who have cognizance of 
eccleſiaſtical cauſes, from whom there lies no 1 4 

he 
other moſt conſiderable churches are thoſe of 
St. NiCHOLAs, St. Jacor, St. CATHARINE, 
and St. MicHaer, where regiſters of the poor 
of the reſpective pariſhes are kept, who have mone 
weekly diſtributed amongſt them, and a yearly al. 
lowance of clothes and fuel : nor 1s there any city 
can boaſt of more well-endowed hoſpitals and cha- 
ritable foundations in proportion to its bigneſs, for 
cripples, aged people, orphans, diſabled ſeamen 
and their families, with free-ſchools for the edu- 
cation of the children of poor citizens, who are 
furniſh'd with clothes as well as good inſtruction, 
till they are capable of being put out to trades, or 
ſent to the univerſity. 

The city of Hamburg is a free Imperial city, 
independent of any other power except the Em- 
peror, to whom they pay homage, and ſome o- 
ther ſmall acknowledgments for the protection 
they receive from the Empire, as other Imperial 
Cities do, who have both the legiſlative and execu- 
tive power lodg'd in them, The magiſtrates are 
four Burgomaſters ; twenty Schepins or Alder- 
men, choſen out of the moſt conſiderable mer- 
chants or tradeſmen ; twelve Common-Council 
Men or Senators, who conſtantly attend the ſer- 
vice of the city, who upon extraordinary occaſions 
aſſemble ſixty more of the principal citizens, called 
Burger Alten, or Elders of the city; and if the 
caſe be of the utmoſt importance, the whole body 
of freemen are aſſembled, in whom ſeems to be 
the laſt reſort. But this power has been frequently 
diſputed of late years ; the ſenate pretending that 
though they are call'd to adviſe with upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions, their ſuperiours only have the 
power of determining what ought to be done: and 
theſe controverſies have ſometimes riſen to that 
height, that the Emperor has been oblig'd to take 
cognizance of them, and command the forces of 
the Circle to march into the city to keep the 
peace, as will appear hereafter. But before Fw 
ceed further, it may be convenient to enquire 
here the foundation of that claim the Dane fre- 
quently makes to the dominion of this city. And 
it ſeems WoLDEMAR, Duke of Sleſwick, by 
the aſſiſtance of CAN Urus the VIth, King of 
Denmark, his brother, took this city from the 
Emperor Or Ho IV, and WOLDEMAR being af- 
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terwards advanc'd to the Daniſh throne, tranſ- 
ferr'd the ſovereignty of Hamburg to ALBRECHT, 
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Earl of. Orlemund, who aſſign'd his right to the Lower 
citizens in conſideration of fifteen hundred marks Saxony. 


of ſilver ; and thus this city became a free and in- 
dependent State: and ADoLPH IV. Earl of Hol- 
ſtein, confirm'd their rights and privileges, as his 
ſucceſſors alſo did down to ADOLPH XIV. the laſt 
Earl of Holſtein and Scawenburg of that family, 
who died anno 1459: upon whole death the pro- 
vince of Holſtein put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of CHRISTIAN I. King of Denmark, 
whom they elected their Sovereign, under the 
title of Duke of Holſtein; and the cit zens cf 
Hamburg enter'd into an alliance with the King 
of Denmark, engaging to maintain the ſame 
friendſhip and correſpondence with him, they had 


— 


done with the Earls of Holſtein and Schawenburg 


his predeceſſors, if he would confirm their rights 
and privileges, which he did accordingly. His 
ſucceſſors, however, were perpetually reviving their 
claim to the ſovereignty of this city; and ſome of 
them compell'd the citizens to pay large ſums to 
purchaſe a confirmation of their liberties : but in 
all their treaties with that crown, they concluded, 
Salvo jure Ceſaris & Imperit, & ſalvis hbertatibus ci- 
vitatis ab Imperial culmine obtentis. And in a Diet, 
held at Augſburg anno 1510, the Emperor Ma x1- 
MILIAN I. with the States of the Empire, de- 
clar'd Hamburg a free Imperial city, and ſum- 
mon'd the Duke of Holſtein to appear before the 
Imperial Chamber at Spire, to make good or re- 
nounce his pretenſions to the ſaid city. 
Kings of Denmark, as Dukes of Holſtein, have 
nevertheleſs ſeveral times ſince extorted large ſums 
of money from this city ; ſometimes appearing be- 


But the 


fore it with a numerous army, and at other times - 


blocking up the mouth of the river Elbe, taking 
their ſhips, and obſtructing their, traffick ; but the 
Powers intereſted in preſerving the liberties of this 
City, have hitherto interpoſed, and preſerved them 
from being ſwallow'd up by the Dane. The li- 
berties of Hamburg have alſo been ſeveral times 
endanger'd by religious diſputes with ſome of the 


neighbouring Princes, and by their own inteſtine 


diviſions, as has been hinted already, 8 BY 
in the year 1708; when thoſe diſputes aroſe ſo 


high, that a body of troops was ſent to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the town, by the directors of the Circle 


of Lower Saxony, in order to preferve the peace - 


of the city. 

The eſtabliſhed religion of Hamburg is Lu- 
theraniſm; and ſo bigotted are they to their 
particular opinions in religion, that they will to- 
lerate no other ſect, whether popiſh or proteſtant, 
except in the chapels of foreign miniſters: nor 
will they ſufter any ſubj«& of Hamburg to refort 
even thither, inſomuch, that they proſecuted ve- 
ry ſeverely ſome citizens who were ſeen at the 

O 2 + Dutch 
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tions of the King of Pruſſia and the States-General 


Lower in behalf of their brethren, the diſciples of CA L- 
Saxony. VIN, in the year 1719, And in anſwer to his 
La Pruſhan Majeſty's memorial on this ſubject, they 


ſerve that treaty, 


acquainted him that the Calviniſts in affairs re- 
lating to trade, enjoy'd the ſame privileges as the 
Lutherans; but that at the time of the eſtabliſhing 
the Lutheran religion in that city, neither the 
Calviniſts, the Roman Catholick inhabitants, or 
the Jews were allowed the publick exerciſe of their 
worſhip, but were content with domeſtick ſer— 
vice; and as for ſermons and the adminiſtration 
of the ſacraments, they were obliged to repair to 
neighbouring towns: which ſtate of things was 
confirm'd by the treaty of Weſtphalia, and their 
magiſtrates obliged by a very binding oath to ob- 
Notwithitanding which, both 
the Calviniſts and Roman Catholicks were in- 
» created in their city ot late years to an inſufferable 
degree, and openly aſſumed to themſelves an ex- 
erciſe of their worſhip, aſſembling in divers parts 
of the town, and particularly at the Dutch reſi— 
dent's houſe, to the number of ſome hundreds, 
with ſeveral coaches, and by preaching ſermons, 
ſinging aloud, and adminiſtring the ſacraments, 
gave reaſon to ſuſpect they would in time claim 
a right to their publick worthip ; and that this, 
with the repeated encroachments and uſurpations 
of the Roman Catholicks, had put the magiſtrates 
upon iſſuing an edict to prohibit ſuch unlawful 
worſhip, and reduce the ſame within the bounds 
prefcrib*d. by the treaty of Weſtphalia, 

The ſame year, 1719, I find the Roman Ca- 
tholicks alſo complaining of their being inſulted 
by the inhabitants of Hamburg on account of the: 
religion. The Imperial miniſter reſiding in this 
city, it ſeems, had cauſed a new chapel] to be built, 
and the prieſts having laid the fiſt ſtone with un- 
uſual ceremonies, and attempted openly to make 
proſelytes to their religion, gave great offence to 
the Lutheran clergy, who incited both magiſt:ates 
and people to oppoſe the finiſhing this popiſh tem- 
ple; whereupon a mob was ſpirited up on Sunday 
the 15th of September, who firſt plunder'd the 
chapel of the plate and ornaments, and afterwards 
demolifh'd it. They alſo proceeded to ſtorm the 
houſe of Count Metſch the Imperial miniſter, 


ſtripping it of the furniture, and carrying off 


ſeven thouſand crowns in money, abuſing M. 
Lembke, Imperial counſellor and ſecretary of the 
embaſſy; the tumult laſting from nine of the 
clock in the morning *till midnight before it was 
ſuppreſs'd. Of which the Imperial reſident im- 
mediately ſent an expreſs to court, The Emperor 


was fo exaſperated at this outragious riot againſt 
his miniſters and thoſe of his communion, that he 
threatned the city with military execution if the 

did not ſorthwit 


pay a fine of two hundred 


thouſand crowns, rebuild the houſe and chapel at C 


their own expenee, and make good the loſs of the 
furniture, ornaments, and all other damages ſuſ- 
tain'd ; and laſtly, that two members of the ſe- 
nate and two of the common-council ſhould come 
to Vienna, and beg his Imperial Majeſty*s pardon, 
With which the Hamburgers were oblig'd to com- 
ply, except that they got ſome part of the fine a- 
bated. But the Emperor has ſince taken them 
into his ſpecial protection, and eſpouſes their cauſe 
heartily againſt the antiquated pretenſions of the 
Dane : for in November, 1724, the magiſtrates 
publiſh'd an Imperial mandate, importing, That 
whereas it had been repreſented to his Imperial 
Majeſty, that the King of Denmark and his offi- 
cers, eſpecially the Count de Calenburg, High- 
Bailiff of the county of Pinneburg, had for ſome 
time paſt pretended to exerciſe an independent 
juriſdiction within the diſtrict of the Daniſh ho- 


tels (palaces) called the Schawenburg and Muhlen 


in the city of Hamburg, and to exempt the inha- 
bitants thereof, and all the houſes within that 
verge, though ſworn Burghers of the city, from 
all civil power, allegiance, and obedience to the 
government, as alſo from all taxes and contribu- 
tions; and had made uſe of threats to deter the 
ſaid city from maintaining her rights, waich they 
had poſleſs'd for many centurizs ; his Imperial 
Majeſty annull'd and vacated all the ordinances 
hitherto iſſued againſt the city by his Daniſh Ma- 
jeſty and his officers, eſpecially by Count Calen- 
burg, and the Daniſh Reſidents de has and 
Hohenmhul, and all the inhabitants of the ſaid di- 
ſtricts were by the ſaid mandate ſtrictly enjoin'd 
not only to be faithful and obedient, like other 
Burghers, to the magiſtrates of Hamburg, accor- 
ding to the antient conſtitution of the city, but 
likewiſe to pay without reſiſtance the arrears of 
the taxes, and bear their ſhare of all contributions, 
charges, and offices for the future, on pain of be- 
ing puniſh'd corporally, and even with death, ac- 
cording to the nature of the crime, 

The Ainiſters of Denmark on the contrary 
publiſa'd an order of the King of Denmark's, re- 
quiring the inhabitants of the diſtrict of Schawen- 
burg not to pay the leaſt contribution or tax to 
the magiſtrates of Hamburg on pain of death, 


wherein his Daniſh Majeſty alſo revives his claim 


to that his hereditary city, as he calls it; and 
threatens the citizens that one time or other they 
ſhould feel the effects of his reſentment. In the 
year 1726, the King of Denmark proceeded to 
prohibit the currency of the Hamburg coin in his 
dominions, (as the Hamburgers had before the 
currency of the Daniſh coin in their territories.) 
He alſo required his ſubjects not to buy of the 
Hamburgers any goods of the growth or manu- 
facture of England, France, Holland, Italy, Ger- 
many, or any other foreign country; and the _ 
i n 
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Y AP, niſh merchants were required to purchaſe them 
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in the reſpective countries where they are pro- 
river, or manufactured ; which is a very great loſs 
to the Hamburgers, who uſed to furniſh the 
dominions of Denmark with moſt of their foreign 
goods. The Engliſh Hamburg merchants are ſaid to 
he more favoured in this city than thoſe of any 
other nation, on account of the extraordinary trade 
they occaſion here; their factors and agents be- 
ing exempted from the juriſdiction of the city 
courts, and all civil and criminal matters relating 
only to their people, determin'd by the Engliſh 
reſident. They are alſo indulged in the publick 
exerciſe of their religious worſhip, a privilege ſaid 
to be denied to moit other nations who are not 
of the Lutheran perſuaſion ; but I perceive the 
Dutch and other foreigners have now the ſame 
liberty, though the natives are not allowed to re- 
ſort to their chapels. 

Lubeck the chief of the Hans-Towns, and an 
Imperial city, is ſituated in the province of Wa- 
gerland in the duchy of Holſtein, tho' ſome have 
placed it in the duchy of Mecklenburg, from 
which indeed it is not far diſtant, It is ſaid to 
have derived the name from its ſituation on a 
corner or point of land; the word Lubect, or ra- 
ther Lobeck, in High-Dutch, ſignifying as much. 
This city ſtands on the river Trave, ten miles 
from the Baltick ſea, in fifty-four degrecs odd mi- 
nutes north latitude, upwards of forty miles north - 
eaſt of Hamburg, about as many to the weſtward 
of Wiſmar, and twenty-five miles north of Law- 
enburg. Travemund, at the mouth of the river 
Trave, is the port-town to Lubeck, and eſteem'd 
a very good harbour. There is not any city in 
the north of Germany, according to Dr. N1- 
CHOLSON, which exceeds Lubeck in the beauty 
and. uniformity of its buildings, or the pleaſantneſs 
of the groves and gardens about it. The- ſtreets 
are broad and ſtrait, and the houſes built of brick; 
and from a publick reſervoir water is laid into e- 
very citizen's houſe, and ſeveral of the ſtreets are 
planted. with rows of trees. "The churches are 
generally well built, adorn'd with high ſpire ſtee- 
ples, being about twenty in number; and the ca- 
thedral, dedicated to St. Mary, eſteem'd a fine 
piece of architecture. Lubeck was an inconſider- 
abte borough till inlarged and beautified by A- 
DOLPH, the ſecond Earl of Holſtein anno 1140, 
from whom HENRY Duke of Saxony and Bava- 
ria, ſurnamed the Lion, took it. WoLDEMAR 


Duke of Sleſwick; brother and heir to CAN Tus 


King of Denmark, afterwards made himſelf ma- 
ſter of it; but the citizens being unkindly treated 
by the Danes, put themſelves under the protec- 
tion of the Emperor FREDERICK II. who con- 
firmed their antient privileges and immunities, 


and enlarged them; ſince which, Lubeck has con- 
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tinued a free Imperial city, and was the metroro- CH AP. 


lis of the Hans-Towns, as has been intimated al- 
ready. 


joy' 


XV. 


The biſhoprick of this city has been en- Lower 
by Proteſtant Princes ever ſince the year Saxony. 


1561, when the Lutheran religion was introduced. 


here, and devolves as an appennage, or inheri- 
tance, on the younger ſons of the Duke of Hol- 
ſtein-Gottorp, who are ſtiled Dukes of Eatin, 
from a town where the palace of this prelate 
ſtands, about four miles from the city. This\is 
the only Proteſtant biſhoprick in Germany, it is 
ſaid, which has not been ſtripped of the reve- 
nues and privileges belonging to it; the other 
Lutheran Biſhops are rather ſuperintendants, ha- 
ving little to diſtinguiſh them trom the inferiour 
clergy, but the point of precedence. | 
he preſent government is in the hands of 
twelve Burgomaſters elected out of the nobility 
and civil lawyers, and the ſenate or council con- 
ſiſts of ſixtcen members, half noblemen and law- 
yers, and the other half merchants. "T'wo bro- 
thers, or father and ſon, cannot be admitted at 
the ſame time into the ſenate, nor any handicraft 
or mechanick is ſuffer'd to fit amongſt them. 
Their territories are about ſixty miles in circum- 
ference, and contain ſeveral ſmall towns and vil- 
lages. Happy were the northern Princes who 
could make Lubeck their friend, while ſhe was 
capital of the Hans-Towns, for they are ſaid to 
have been able at ſome times to have fitted out 
upwards of two hundred ſhips of war, and to 
have had the power of turning the ſcale to which- 
ever ſide they inclined in the wars among the 
northern powers: but the reader has already met 
with an account of the Han- Towns, and there- 

fore I forbear to ſay more of them here. 
HE dukedom of Lunenburg, in which 


L-U'N:E N-B-U"R 0. 
Zell is comprebended, is bounded by the 


I river Elbe, which ſeparates it from Law- 


enburg and Holſtein on the north ; by Branden- 
burg and Magdeburg on the eaſt ; by the duke- 


dom of Brunſwick on the ſouth; and by Bremen 7 


and part of Weſtphalia towards the welt, The 
air of this country is cold, and a barren ſandy 
deſart takes up a great part of it: the reſt is co- 


ver'd with woods and foreſts, and the people who 


inhabit them the moſt clowniſb, and unpoliſh'd 
of any in Germany : but their foreſts abounding 
in wild hog, deer and other veniſon, the neigh- 


bouring princes and nobility annually aſſemble 
| here to take the diverſion of hunting. 
cipal rivers are the Elbe, the IImenow or Awe, 
The chief. towns are, 1, Lunen- Lunenvorg; 


The prin- 


and the Jetze. 


burg, or Luncbureg,. ſaid to derive its name from city, 


Luna, 
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CHAP. Luna, the moon, on account of that planet's be- 


XV. ing ador'd by the antient Pagan inhabitants: but 
Lunen- how the moon came to have a Latin name in 
burg. this part of the world before the Romans arrived 


wi) here, is a difficulty that is not eaſily got over. It 
ſtands on the river Ilmenow, in the latitude of 
fifty- three degrees thirty minutes; about wy 
=; ſouth-eaſt of Hamburg, and near forty ſouth 
of Lubeck, being of an oblong figure, and about 
two miles in circumference ; the ſtreets broad, 
and moſt of the houſes tolerably well built. The 
publick buildings mentioned by travellers are, the 
town-hall or ſtadt-houſe, and the palace belong- 
ing to the late Duke of Zell, of which I do not 
meet with any thing remarkable ; but the bridge 
over the river is ſaid to be a very fine one. From 
the ſalt-ſprings near this town are made great 
quantities of ſalt, in which the trade of the in- 
habitants chiefly conſiſts, and they afford a good 
revenue to the ſovereign. 2. Zell, the uſual re- 
ſidence of the late Dukes of Lunenburg, fituate 
in a ſandy plain at the confluence of the two little 
rivers Aller and Fuhſe, about forty miles ſouth of 
Lunenburg, and thirty north of Hanover. The 
Duke's palace is a ſquare building, moated round, 
and encompaſs'd with pleaſant gardens ; but I do 
not find the architecture of this palace much ad- 
mired. The courts of juſtice for the duchy of 
Lunenburg are held in it. 3. Bardewick, five 
miles north of Lunenburg, antiently a conſider- 
able city, of which little remains at preſent but 
the cathedral church and a convent. 4. Ultzen, 
a compact uniform little town in the midway be- 
tween Lunenburg and Zell, the inhabitants of 
which place have a tradition, that the firſt Saxons 
who ſettled in England came from hence. 5. Har- 
burg, a ſtrong little town upon the Elbe, thirty miles 
to the weſtward of Lunenburg, not very confi- 
derable at preſent, but capable, it is ſaid, of be- 
ing made equal to Hamburg, ſtanding on the op- 
polite ſide of the Elbe, full as conveniently for a 
foreign trade as the other; and ſince the duchy 
of Lunenburg has at preſent the King of Great 
Britain for its ſovereign, it is expected that a trade 
will ſooner or later be eſtabliſh'd between his Bri- 
tiſh Majeſty's Engliſh and German dominions, 
and that this town of Harburg will be the mart 
for the merchants of both countries to reſort to, 
from its convenient ſituation on the banks of the 
Elbe; but what England would get by diſconti- 
nuing the trade to Hamburg, and endeavouring 
to divert it into another channel, may deſerve 
conſideration, 6. Walſtrode, ſituate in a plea- 
fant valley, encompaſs'd with hills and foreſts, 
near the confines of Verden; the trade whereof 
conſiſts in wool, beer and wax. 
The duchy The dominions of Lunenburg and Zell on the 
of Lunen- death of GEORGE-WILLIAM the late Duke an- 
_— no 1705, devolved on the Elector of Brunſwick, 


K. George, 


Zell . 


Bardewick. 


Ultzen. 


Harburg. 


Walſtrode. 
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the late King of Great Britain, in right of the E- Cp 1 | | 
lectoreſs his conſort, who was the only daughter xy WR. 
and heireſs of the ſaid Duke of Lunenburg, and Lung, II 
are now deſcended to his preſent Majeſty King bury, 4 
GEORGE II. the eldeſt fon of the faid King and 1 
Princess. | = 

As to the conſtitution of the government, it is Th »; MK. 
almoſt unneceſſary to inform the reader that the bin 
Prince is as arbitrary as the King of France, in 
this, as well as the reſt of the dominions of the 
houſe of Brunſwick ; except in ſome few Impe- 
rial cities which {till retain their liberties, 

The church-government in the dominions of ,,.., 
Brunſwick is much the ſame as in other parts of cal gn 
Germany where Lutheraniſm is profeſs'd, In men 
each hk there is a Superintendens Genera- 
lifſimus, who has the ſupreme inſpection of the 
church, and reſembles an Engliſh Archbiſhop ; to 
whom are ſubject the ſeveral Superintendents Ge- 
neral, or Biſhops, who preſide over the Superin- 
tendents Special, who have much the ſame office 
as our Archdeacons. In ſome provinces they have 
no other diſtinction of Superintendents but Gene- 
ral and Special, as where the province is not of fo 
large extent as to require more than one fingle 
Bithop : and their eccleſiaſtical courts are as liable 
to the controul of the Prince as the civil : nei- 
ther the one or the other have any laws but what 
the Prince can repeal or alter at his pleaſure ; 
and we ſee the Electors of Brandenburg have ac- 
tually alter'd the eſtabliſh'd religion in part of 
their dominions from Lutheraniſm to Calviniſm : 
though I find where any German Prince at- 
tempts this, he is obliged to have a great deal of 
patience, and to do it by degrees, or he hazards 
an inſurrection of his ſubjects, 


ne. 


BRUNSWICK and HA- 
NOVER. 


FT x dukedom of Brunſwick, properly fo 


called, contains only the territories of 

Brunſwick and Hanover or Calenburg : 
as for the principality of Grubenhagen, the coun- 
ties of Blankenburg and Reinſtein, though they 
are contiguous thereto, and ſubject to the ſame 
Princes, yet are no part of the dukedom of Brunſ- 
wick ; but as they are uſually thrown together, 1 
ſhall follow the method of thoſe who have gone 
before me in deſcribing the boundaries of the 
whole, | 

Brunſwick then including the duchy of Ha- Bound 

nover, Grubenhagen, Blankenburg and Rein- 
ſtein, is bounded by Lunenburg on the north; 
by 12 and Halberſtat towards the eaſt ; 


e Caſſel on the ſouth ; and by the river 
eſer towards the welt, This country was pot 4 
| Ot t. 
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HA | AP. of the great Hercynian foreſt, and is ſtill pretty what laws and regimen they think propereſt for CH AP. 
NV, L V. much over-run with woods, which yield more the city at preſent, and are at this day as abſolute XV. 
Anen, n pine and fir-trees than any other ſort of timber: here as in the reſt of their dominions. Brunſ- 
ug. and part of it, eſpecially the county of Blankenburg, 2. Wolfembuttle, which ſtands alſo on the ri wick and 
er. is mountainous, cold and barren, their hills being ver Ocker, ten miles to the ſouthward of Brunſ- Hanover. 
covered with ſnow till midſummer ; but even here wick, in a watery country, as the name ſignifies, Cw 


= 


be hin are ſome fruitful valleys abounding in herds of and ſurrounded by marſhes. 


ditran, 


Bounds SON obſerves is ſcarce fit to drink till it has traveller that has enlarged upon the beauties of it. 
purged it ſelf at ſea, and is made of barley with The principal churches of the city are thoſe de- 

a ſmall mixture of wheat, well hopp'd. The dicated to St. James and the Holy Croſs, which 

town was formerly govern'd by its own magi- are built of ſtone, and have ſome good paintings 

| ſtrates; but as the Dukes of Brunſwick obtain'd in them, This town being the reſidence of the 
＋ . it by conqueſt, they take theberty of preſcribing Electoral family, is tolerably populous, e Fay 
. OTtined, 


and 


. 


Wick 


cattle, and their mountains are richly furniſhed 
with mines of ſilver, copper, lead, vitriol, brim- 
foe, quickſilver and copperas. The country is 
alſo generally healthful, and the people of as large 
a ſize as any in Germany, uſed to coarſe fare and 
hard lodging, and naturally well fitted and pre- 
pared for the drudgeries they are put to, Dryed 
hogs fleſh and a black coarſe ſort of rye-bread fit- 
ter for horſes than men, as the French traveller 
expreſſed himſelf, is their common food; the reſt 
of the Germans, from their living ſo much on 
ſwines fleſh, call them Bacon- guts. The princi- 
pal rivers are, the Weſer, the Leina, the Innerſte 
and the Ocker. Upon the top of every high hill 
almoſt are ſeen the ruins of old fortreſſes, ſup- 
poſed by ſome to have been erected by the Ro- 
mans; but by others to have been built during the 
wars of the e with CHARLES the Great. 
The preſent generation are allow'd to be ſincere 
and hoſpitable, as the generality of the Germans 
are; but a little rough and unpoliſh'd. The chief 
towns are, 

1, Brunſwick, Brunopolis, from its founder 
BRUNO, one of the ſons of Lu DOI FHH Duke 
of Saxony, ſituate in a plain on the river Ocker, 
in the latitude of fifty-two degrees twenty-five 
miautes, ten miles north of Wolfembuttle, and 
between fifty and fixty ſouth of Lunenburg. It 
was formerly a free Imperial city, and one of the 
Hans-Towns ; but after many ſtruggles for their 
liberties, they were forced to yield to the ſuperiour 
force of the Dukes of Brunſwick, who keep a 
ſtrong garriſon in the place, and have enlarged 
the fortifications ; whereupon the merchants and 
trading men have forſaken it, and it is now in a 
declining condition, mum and butter being almoſt 
the only commodities they deal in. The town is 
of a ſquare form, and about two miles in circum- 
ference, divided in the middle by the river Oc- 
ker, The private houſes are tolerably well built, 
and the town-houſe and Prince's palace are ſaid to 
be magnificent ſtructures. The mum made here 
s of two forts, the one thin and weak, the ordi- 
ny drink of the inhabitants; and the other 
called ſhip-mum, ſuch as is imported into England 
and other parts of Europe. This Dr. Nic Hol- 


3 


the antient Dukes of Brunſwick ; and ſtrong both Sure. 


by art and nature, conſiſting of two parts, the 
one called Arx Guelpica, where the palace ſtands, 
having obtain'd its name from the founder, who 
was of the Guelphian family; the other called 
Flenrickflat, from Duke HEN RV the younger, 
who laid the foundation of it. The publick 


buildings taken notice of by travellers, are the 


new church, an elegant building, where lie in- 


terred more than twenty Dukes and Ducheſſes of 
Brunſwick ; and the palace, the reſidence of the 
preſent Duke of Brunſwick-Wolfembuttle, with 
the library belonging to it, containing an hundred 
and twenty four thouſand volumes, according to 
Hanisivus, one of the librarians; but Dr. Ni- 
CHOLSON looks upon this as incredible, the books 
being contain'd in two ſmall rooms, both of 
them not ſo large as a third part of the Bodleian 
library. It is, however, allow'd to be one of the 
beſt collections of printed books in Germany. 
This library was founded by AUGUSTUS the fa- 
mous Duke of Brunſwick-Wolfembuttle, a Prince, 
ſays Dr. NicnoLsoN, who infinitely ſurpaſs'd all 
his predeceſſors in learning and knowledge, wha 
in four large volumes gave an account of the moſt 
conſiderable authors in his library, and compoſed 
many other excellent treatiſes ; he died in the 
year 1666, leaving two ſons, viz. RoDOLPHUS 
AuGusTUus, and ANTHONY ULRICK, who 
govern'd jointly the dominions of Wolfembuttle, 
of whom I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak further 
hereafter, 


3. Hanover, the capital of the dukedom of Hanover. 


Calenburg, ſituate on the river Leina, ſo named 
from a ferry on that river ; Hanover in the old 
Saxon dialect ſignifying as much as Have-over in 
Engliſh, according to Dr. NI cHOLSON. It 
ſtands between forty and fifty miles to the weſt- 
ward of Brunſwick, and thirty ſouth of Zell, and 
is ſaid to be a handſome well-buile City ; but ex- 
cept ſome few houſes of ſtone, I perceive timber 
and clay are the chief materials in their build- 
ings. The Elector's palace is in the caſtle, which 
ſtands on one ſide of the town near the walls, be- 
ing a large building of free ſtone, containing ſe- 
veral ſquare courts ; but I do not meet with any 


It was the ſeat of Wolfem- | 
| 
i 


— 


| 
= 
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N 
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| CHAP. fortified, It was once a free Imperial city and a tion of the principality of Grubenhagen, which CH 
| XV. Hans-Town, when their trade was in a flouriſh- in the High-dutch ſignifies a grove or foreſt ; this N., 
| Brunſ- ing condition ; but the only merchandize I can being part of the Hartz, or Sylva Hercynia, men- Brun 
wick and learn they export at preſent is a kind of ſweet tion'd by JuLiUus Cs AR in his commentaries, wick 
Hanover, muddy b:er, which goes by the name of Bru- The German word Hartz, out of which Dr. N1- Hang 
Ly hane, which the neighbouring villages take off cnoLsoN ſuppoſes the Latins form'd their Her- 


their hands, 

4 Helmſtat, which ſtands twenty-four miles 
to the caſtward of Wolfembuttle, remarkable 
for its univerſity founded and endowed with large 
privileges by JuLius Duke of Brunſwick-Wol- 
ſembuttle anno 1576, the rector whereof has 
the title and dignity of a Count Palatine, 

5. Hamelin, ſituate at the confluence of the ri- 
vers Weſer and Hamel, eſteemed one of the 
ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the Duke of Brunſwick's 
dominions; but more famous for a ſtory related 
by Dr. Nic Holso and other grave writers, and 
believed by the credulous people of this place, 
though nothing ſurely ever had more the air of a 


Helm ſtat. 


Hamelin 


fable; I ſhall recite it in the doCtor's words with- 

out any manner of alteration. © The records of 
The ty © this city, (ſays that reverend Gentleman) relate 
of the pipot. © a notable accident which happen'd among the 
© burghers on the 26th of June 1284, viz. The 
citizens being ſtrangely infeited by rats, and 
© having tricd all imaginable expedients, but in 
© vain, to rid themſelves of theſe troubleſome 
* gueſts, at laſt met with a ſtranger who under- 
took for a certain reward todo the feat. The 
* burghers agreed to his propoſals, and the ſtrange 
* gentleman immediately with his tabret and pipe 
draus after him all the rats in the town, like 10 
many morrts-dancers, to the river, and there 
* drowned them. Returning for his reward it 
* was denied him, as being judged too great a 
* recompence for fo ſmall a performance. How- 
© ever, leſs he could not be perſuaded to take, but 
left the town in a rage, threatning in a ſhort 
time to be revenged. Accordingly about a year 
after he came again, and play'd the ſecond part 
© of the ſame tune, but with another train after 
him: for now he went attended with a great 
« 
C 
1 
5 
« 
* 
4 
4 
c 
4 
o 
4 
* 
4 
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number of children, who followed him in at 


the mouth of a great cave on the top of a neigh- 
bouring hill, called by the burghers Koppelberg, 
and were never after heard of, In remembrance 
of this ſad accident the citizens were wont for 
many years after, as appears by ſeveral old deeds 
and other records in that city, to date all their 
indentures and contracts, ſuch a year fince the 
departure of our children. The ſtreet through 
which they palg'd is to this day called Bungloeſe 
Straſs, or Tabret Street; and on the top of the 
mountain near the cave's mouth, is ſtill to be 
ſeen a monument of {tone with an inſcription 
giving an account of the loſs of an hundred and 
thirty children in the manner above related, 

I come now to give a more particular deſcrip- 


Grubenta- 
gen county. 


cynia, ſignifying properly roſin or pitch, which 0 
N ti 


is the liquor extracted from the pine and fir-trees, 
the only timber with which this foreſt abounds; 
and though part of this foreft hath ſince the times 
of the Romans been converted into towns and 
villages, and corn-fields, yet it is {till eaſy to diſ- 
cern the traces of it quite croſs the country. 

Grubenhagen lies on the ſouth-weſt part of the 
dukedom of Brunſwick, and is moſt conſiderable 
for the mines of filver, copper and lead that are 
found here; beſides a great many other minerals, 
as, I. Grey vitriol. 2. Atramenſtein, or ink- 
ſtone, out of which two beaten and boiPd toge- 
ther the ordinary green vitriol is made. 3. Gedien 
vitriol, which grows like icicles out of the rocks, 
and may be uſed without cleanſing or purifying. 
4. Blue vitriol, commonly made out of the cop- 
per ore, 5. White vitriol, made of lead-ore. 6, 
Miſy, a mineral of the ſame colour and nature 
as the ordinary yellow brimſtone. 7. Brimſtone, 
made out of a peculiar fort of ore, from whence 
drop the Flores Sulphuris, which uſually coagu- 
late like icicles. 


The chief mines of this country are, I. Ram- Miz 


melſburg, in an high mountain near the city of 
Goſlen, diſcover'd by a huntſman named Ram- 
ME (from whence it had its name) in the year 
972. Another great vein of ore was diſcover'd 
in the year 1045, where Wildman now ſtands ; 
and a third at Zellerfield in the year 1070. This 
laſt is the chief of all the mine-towns belonging 
to the Princes of Brunſwick : here the overſeer 
of the mines keeps his court every Saturday, and 
pays off the workmen. 


ſmall rivulets which unite their ſtreams near this 
place; the word Beck, or Backe, in the old Saxon 
dialect ſignifying a rivulet. The other towns in 
this principality are Clonſthall, Altenan, Andreaſ- 
burg, and Oſterrode, all inhabited by miners, who 
being bred up, ſays my author, in caves and the 
bowels of the earth, do not trouble themſelves 
with erecting very fair ſtructures above ground. 


The little counties of Blankenburg and Rein- Blink® 


ſtein are uſually conſider'd together as one pro- 


. . . . c 
vince, lying between the territories of Halberſtat._ 


and Anhalt. The caſtle of Blankenburg, which 
gives name to the province, is ſituated about fort 
miles to the ſouthward of Wolfembuttle, This 
country was antiently called Hartingow, or the 
Hercynian county. The Roman writers who de- 


ſcribe it, ſay the inhabitants live in an intolerable 
ſharp air, and have a continual winter, which 
| modern 


* 

* 
25 k 
© 4 

2 
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The capital city of Gru- Eimbi 
benhagen is Eimbeck, ſo called from a number of ©: 
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- 1 Ap. modern authors obſerve may more juſtly be ap- and almoſt every other writer that has treated CHAP. 
. u | ply'd to this than any other territory in Germa- of Germany, as follows: © JerRmINTRUDIS, XV. 
nu, „np, it being expoſed to the north, and receiving * Counteſs of Altorf in Suabia, having accuſed Brunſ- 
vick an 0 and the cold blaſts from the top of Bructeras (one of “ a poor woman of adultery, and cauſed her to wick and 
1a . the higheſt hills in Europe) and the neighbouring “ be ſcvercly puniſt'd for having had twelve Hanover. 
by. =. mountains, which are uſually covered with ſnow ““ children at a birth, was not long after deli. 


till midſummer. The air however is ſo health- « 
ful, that the inhabitants frequently live to up- 
wards of an hundred, The foil produces little“ 
4 corn, but the valleys are well ſtock'd with cattle, ** 
and their mountains afford abundance of iron ore. 
Among the curioſities which travellers take notice“ 
of in this country, is an unfathomable cave, cal- 
led Buman's hole, which ſeems to reſemble the 
Peak of Derbyſhire, of which they relate abun- 
dance of extravagant ſtories; as of a ſhepherd's << 
loſing himſelf, and wandring eight days about it,“ 
after which he return'd, and gave a monſtrous ac- *< 
count of the ſubterranean inhabitants. The bones 
of men of an uncommon ſize, much Beyond the *< 
preſent generation, alſo are ſaid to have been found * 
here. , the monaſtery of Michaelſtein are © 
two large craggy rocks oppoſite to each other, 
which naturally repreſent two monks in their ha- << 
=” bits, as exactly as if they had been carved by the 
beſt artiſts. nd all over this cold barren coun- *&©© 
try are forts and caſtles, on the top of every crag- 
« gy inacceſſible rock, built by the antients, as if 
they had ſomething better worth the defending 
than ſuch a deſart as the Hercynian foreſt, the 
only one whereof that is thought habitable by the 
preſent generation is the palace of Blankenburg, 
where the Duke of Wolfembuttle uſually reſides 
1 in the hunting ſeaſon; the reſt are only Fl man 
3 venerable remains of antiquity, as the old caſtle 
1 of Reinſtein, ſo called from being hewn out of 
a one entire rock or ſtone, Heimburg, Hartingow, 
23 Gerſderf, Lawenburg, Homburg, and many more. 
AF With this country of Blankenburg geographers 
WS: city, uſually deſcribe the Imperial city of Goſlar, tho 
4 independent of the Dukes of Brunſwick, becauſe 
4 it is ſurrounded by their territories. It was built 


ver'd of the ſame number her ſelf, and all of 
them ſons : her huſband Count IsENRRED be- 
ing abſent at that time, ſhe commanded the 
nurſe to kill eleven of them, fearing ſhe might 
undergo the ſame ſcandal ſhe had thrown on 
the poor woman above mention'd. But the 
nurſe, as ſhe was going out to execute the La- 
dy's order, was met by the Count returning 
home, who enquiring what ſhe carried in her 
apron, anſwered, Woelpen ( Whelps), and 
the Count opening her apron to ſee them, 
ſhe confeſs'd the whole matter; whereupon he 
took them from her, and obliging the woman to 
be ſecret, put them all out to nurſe. At the 
end of fix years the Count invited his friends 
to an entertainment, when he took an oppor- 
tunity of introducing his eleven ſons to their 
mother, cloathed all alike ; who being conſcious 
of what ſhe had done, confeſs'd her fault, and 
was reſtored to her huſband's favour.” And 
from the eldeſt of theſe Whelps, for ſo the Count 
ordered them to be named, in memory of the 4 
nurſe's anſwer tohim,deſcended HEnR yGUELPH, | 
Earl of Altorf, whom the Emperor Conrabe II 
made Duke of Bavaria; and the dominions of 
this family were afterwards much enlarged by the 
acceſſion of Lower Saxony. I do not, | muſt con- 
feſs, give much credit to this account of the Coun- 
teſs of Altorf*s being deliver'd of twelve children 
at a birth, but as it is in the mouth of every tra- 
veller who has viſited this country, there was no 
avoiding the mentioning of it. 
The preſent Elector of Brunſwick, GEORGE II. The Duke 
King of Great Britain, is grandſon of Duke Ex- ot Brunſ- 
N EST AUGUSTUs, who ſucceeded his brother , his 


. t -* immedia 
Joux FREDERICK, Biſhop of Oſnabrug, in — 
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by the Emperor Henry I. on the river Goſe, 


from whence it takes its name. The citizens 


enjoy large privileges, and in all Imperial man- 


dates and letters directed to them, are ſtiled Ne- 
bile Membrum Imperii. The inhabitants are all 
miners, and their employment is either in dig- 
ging, cleanſing, tempering, or vending of me- 
tals and minerals. 

As to the pedigree of the Dukes of Brunſwick, 
it will be found in the appendix to this work 
with thoſe of the other German Princes; I ſhall 
go no higher here than their marrying into the 


| Palatine 1 1 only obſerve that they are ſaid to 
ro 


be deſcended from the family of the Guelphs or 
Whelps, who were antiently Dukes both of Ba- 
varia and Saxony, of whoſe original the follow- 


„ is given us by Dr. Nichols, 
Vol. I. 


0 
* 


this duchy anno 1679. By the Princeſs Sopn1a, 
daughter of FREDERICK V, Elector Palatine, 


and of the Princeſs ELIZABETH, daughter to 
James I, King of Great Britain; Duke ER 


NEST had iflue, GeorRGE Lewis, the late E- 
lector and King of Great Britain, born anno 
1660, who ſucceeded his father in the duchy of 


Brunſwick anno 1698, and having married So- 


PHIA DoRoTHY, the „ of his un- 
cle GEORGE WIILIAu, Duke of Lunenburg 
Zell, that duchy devolved upon him anno 1705. 


In the year 1692, the Emperor LEOPOLD cre- Duke Frnes 


ated Duke ERN EST, grandfather of his preſent made the 
firſt Elector, 


Britiſh Majeſty, the ninth Elector, and Arch- 


ſtandard-bearer of the Empire ; but the Duke * 1692. 
Wirtemburg aying 
dard-bearer, the E 


claim to the office of Stan- 
mperor Jo$EPH- afterwards 
P confer'd 
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CH AP. conſer'd the title of Arch- treaſurer on the Elector 
XV. of Brunſwick. The college of Princes at firſt 
Brunſ- proteſted againſt the Duke of Brunſwick's being 
wick and made a ninth Elector, and it was the 3oth of June 
Hanover. 1708, before the Diet agreed to the eſtabliſhment 
kx of this ninth electorate, in the perſon of GEORGE 
LEwis late King of Great Britain, and ſon of 
Duke ERNEST, the firſt Elector of this houſe. 
The laſt E- His late Majeſty GeoRGE, Elector of Brunſ- 
leftor, his wick, died at Oſnabrug, in the night of the 
conſort and Foes Þ 
Tue, Ioth of June 1727, leaving iſſue only GEORGE 
AuGusTUs, the preſent Elector and King of 
Great Britain, and SopHIA DoroTnHy, the 
reſent Queen of Pruſſia, whom he had by the 
Princeſs SOPHIA DorROTHY, daughter and hei- 
reſs to the Duke of Zell, above mention'd. This 
marriage however, Monheur Pascnovup Chap- 
lain to the Earl of Albemarle, in his Geographical 
"Treatiſe, pag. 86, informs us, was diſannulled by 
the conſiſtory of Hanover, December 28, 1694; 
and the Electreſs afterwards reſided at the caſtle 
of Alen, feparate from his late Majeſty, till her 
His Majeſty death. His preſent Majeſty GEORGE AUGUS- 
og 3 rus was born Octob. 30, 1683; and on Sep- 
Queen and tember 2, 1705, was married to the preſent Queen 
illue, CAROLINE, daughter of JOHN-FREDERICK, 
Margrave of Anfpach. This Princeſs was born 
March 1, 1683, by whom his Majeſty hath iſſue 
now living, 1. Prince FREDERICK-LEw1s, born 
the 19th of January, 1706, 2. The Princels 
ANNE, born 22 Octob. 1709. 3. The Princeſs 
AMELIA-SOPHIA-ELEONORA, born the 3oth 
of May, 1711 4. The Princeſs CAROLINA- 
ELIZ ABETU, born the goth of May, 1713. 
And, 5. Prince WiLLiam-AuGusTus, born 
at Leiceſter-Houſe on the 15th of April, 1721. 
The Princeſs Sor nia-DoRoTHY, the preſent 
Queen of Pruſſia, was born the 15th of March, 
1687, and married to FREBERICK II, King 
of Pruſſia, the 28th of November 1706, by 
Queen of whom ſhe hath had iſſue, 1. The Princeſs FRE- 
FPruſia's  DERICA-AUGUSTA-SOPHIA, born anno 1709. 
ue, I 4 . - 
2. CHARLEs-FREDERICK, Prince of Pruſſia 
and Orange, born anno 1712, 3. The Princeſs 
Brothers of LOUISA, born anno 1714. His late Majeſty 
his late bis- King GEORGE, had alſo ſeveral brothers, molt 
* of whom died in the bed of honour in defence of 
the Empire; but ERneEsT-AUGUST Us, the pre- 
ſent Duke of York, and Biſhop of Oſnabrug, 
born the 17th of September 1674, is ſtill li- 
ving. 
Arms of the The arms of the Duke of Brunſwick are, 
= Gules, two leopards, Or, languid, for Brunſwick ; 
. Gules, a horſe Argent, for Lower Saxony; Or, 
a lion rampant Azure, ſtrew'd with hearts Gules, 
for Lunenburg ; Argent, a branch cf deers horns, 
for Reinſtein; and the like Sable, for Blanken- 
burg : and for Bremen, the arms are in a field 
Gules, a key Argent, to thew, fays my author, 
| | 1 
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that they can open or ſhut the paſſage of the ri- C HA 
ver Weſer as they ſee fit. 5 

The houſe of Brunſwick was till lately divi- Brun. 
ded into three branches, viz. thoſe of Zell, Wol- wick 204 
fembuttle and Hanover; Zell and Hanover we Hangs 
have ſeen united in the perſon of his late Majeſty 
King GEORGE, but that of Wolfembuttle ſtill Thre: 
remains ſeparate and diſtinct, and is frequently of wag ws 
a different intereſt from that of Hanover; parti- of Bun. 
cularly at the breaking out of the war in the year wick, 2: 
1702, we find the two Dukes of Wolfembuttle, 28 
Ro pol rHus and ANTHONY ULRICK (being fembun 
brothers, and governing that duchy jointly) to 
take the part of France againſt the confederates; 
whereupon the Dukes of Zell and Hanover 
march'd againſt them, and excluded Duke Ul- 
RICK, who refuſed to abandon the French, from 
his ſhare of the regency, and brought over Duke 
RoDpoLPH to the allies, leaving him in the fole 
poſſeſſion of the territories of Wolfembuttle. But 
RopoLPH dying two or three years after, Duke 
ANTHONY ULRICK was reſtored to the whole 
dominions of Wolfembuttle ; and in the year page b. 
1709, he renounced the Proteſtant religion, and rick «« 
was reconciled to the church of Rome, though he 1 
was before eſteem'd the moſt ſteady to his prin- Pad. 
ciples of all the Lutheran Princes, and the moſt ,, deen. 
learned amongſt them. It was by his influence preſent tn- 
alſo that his grand-daughter, the preſent Empreſs, Pres i 
daughter to Prince Lewis of Wolfembuttle, his Gaoghte, 
ſecond ſon, was prevail'd on to turn Roman Ca- 
tholick. 

But as Duke Ul RICK wanted neither ſenſe, 

learning, or experience, and was exceedingly well 
verſed in the controverſial points between the Lu- 
therans and the church of Rome, I am very far 
from thinking he was brought over to the Roman 
communion by the ſtrength of their arguments. 
It is certain there were other very ſtrong induce- 
ments to draw him to that ſide, namely, intereſt 
and ambition. He had formerly been depoſed by 
a powerful relation, and ſeems to have been ap- 
prehenſive of the lixe treatment again, which he 
could not take a more effectual way to prevent 
than by marrying his grand- daughter to the then 
King of Spain, brother and heir to the Emperor 
JosEPH; he might expect allo by this means, 
his poſterity would one day ſucceed to the Im- 
perial throne. The court of Wolfembuttle have 
indeed this laſt year enter'd into an alliance with 
that of Britain, a penſion of twenty-five thouſand 
pounds per annum muſt have a mighty influence 
on a little German Prince; but can it be ſup- 
poſed however he will totally abandon the Empe- 
ror's intereſt, if things ſhould be brought to an 
extremity ? Britain has better friends ſurely than 
thoſe ſhe purchaſes, or it would be eaſy to foretel 
lier fate, 


BREMEN 


„ BREMEN and VER DEN. 

+. 4 en 

*. A 2p H E duchy of Bremen is bounded by the 

—_ 3 river Elbe towards the north; by the ter- 

ee fi ritories of Lunenburg towards the eaſt ; 

. 1 by the river Weſer on the ſouth-weſt; and by 

a $ the German Ocean towards the weſt; and is uſu- 

„ 2 ally ſubdivided into, 1, Verden, ſituate on the 

Wa. confines of Lunenburg, 2. Bremen Proper, con- 

bote, taining the territories of the city of Bremen. 3. 

Wurſtland, ſituate on the ſca- coaſt from the We- 

ſer to the mouth of the Elbe. 4. Hadelia, near the 

mouth of the Elbe, where ſtand the forts of Rit- 

zenbuttle and New Werck, ſubject to the city of 

Hamburg: another. part of it, in which is the 

caſtle and town of Atterndorf, belongs to the 

2 duchy of Sax-Lawenburg. 5. Kedingerland, in 

L which ſtands the town of Slade: and laſtly, Alt- 

e land or Oldland, The country of Bremen in ge- 

Be '': {il neral is either a barren ſand, or a moraſs; though 

e U. there are ſome fruitful meadows upon the banks of 

of ny the Weſer and the Klbe. It was antiently ſubject 

—_ 1 to the Archbiſhop of Bremen; but being conquer'd 

iſt 3 by the Swede in his German wars, was confirm'd 

does e WE to him by the treaty of Weſtphalia anno 1648, 

whe [ and the archbiſhoprick converted into a duke- 
8 


0 | dom. Theſe territories the Danes acquired the 
| poſſeſſion of in the late war; and by a treaty be- 
eween Denmark and Brunſwick, transfer'd them 
to that Elector in conſideration of a ſum of mo- 
ey: they were afterwards confirm'd to the houſe 
of Brunſwick by Sweden in the year 1720, (as 
hath been already related in the hiſtory of Den- 
mark) Sweden being then under the utmoſt con- 
{ternation from the invaſion and ravages of the 
Muſcovites, and could only be relieved by the 
Britiſh fleet, which induced them to conſent to 
the diſmembring this duchy from their other do- 
minions, Whether they will ever revive their 
claim to Bremen, time muſt ſhew ; but I am ſor- 
ry to obſerve we are already obliged to purchaſe 
their friendſhip at a very high rate. 

The chief towns of this duchy are, 1. Bre- 
men, ſituate in a plain on the river Weſer, ſe- 
venty miles north-weſt of Zell, and as many ſouth- 
weſt of Hamburg, in the latitude of fifty-three de- 
grees twenty minutes: it is ſtrong by nature as well 
as art, the whole country round it being eaſily laid 
under water by cutting the banks of the Weſer, 
which annually, like the Nile, it is ſaid, overflows 
its banks, and enriches the ſandy ſoil about it. 
The harbour is not fit to receive * veſſels, the 
floods throwing up great banks of ſand, which 
render the navigation to Bremen very dangerous; 
tor which reaſon the city hath a cuflom-bouſe ſix 
miles below it, where ſhips are unloaded, and the 
merchandize brought up in flat-bottom'd veſſels. 
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Before the ele took poſſeſſion of the country, CHAP. 
Yemen was a free Imperial city, and one of the XV. 
chict of the Hans-Towns, being very conſiderable Bremen 

for its trade; but the Swedes beſieged it and de- and 
prived them of many of their antient privileges, Verden. 
which has probably occalion'd their trade to de- -= 
cline. The citizens are generally Calviniſts, but 

the Swedes reſerw'd the cathedral church for tle 
Lutheran worſhip when they were in poſſeſſion of 

it, In its flouriſhing ſtate it was govern'd by its 

own magiſtrates, viz, four Burgomaſters, and 
twenty-four Ratſhera, or Senators, who were di- 

vided into four claſſes, one Burgomaſter and fix 
Ratſhera being appointed to govern each quarter 

of the city. And here was one of the moſt ce- 
lebrated univerſities in Germany. The commo- 

dities exported from Bremen are timber, wool 

and minerals ; they have alſo an excellent way 

of drefling leather and cloth, which are therefore 

ſent from other countries to be manufactured here. 

'The exporting fiſh caught in the ſea and Weſer, 

is another branch of their trade: within the ve- 

ry walls of the town, it is ſaid, many thouſands 

of ſalmon and lampreys are caught; and being 
ſmoak-dry'd or pickled, are exported abroad. 2. 
Verden, formerly a Biſhop's See, but ſecularized Verdens 
by the treaty of Weſtphalia, and made part of 

the new duchy of Bremen, ſtands about thirty 
miles to the eaſtward of Bremen, upon the river 
Aller, which falls into the Weſer. It has had the 
misfortune to ſuffer pretty_ much in the German 
wars ; and is not at preſent thought conſiderable 
enough by travellers to deſerve a particular de- 
ſcription, tho” it be the capital of a ſmall territory 
which lies round about it, 3. Stade, antiently Stade. 
one of the Hans-Towns, ſituate on the river 
Zwinga near the Elbe, in a good air, about fifty 
miles north-eaſt of Bremen, and twenty-four welt 

of Hamburg: formerly reckon'd a very- ſtrong 
place, but was notwithſtanding taken by the 
Swedes in one day anno 1645. It has a fort at 

the conjunction of the two rivers Zwinga and 
Elbe, which form a good harbour, and will ad- 

mit of Jarger ſhips than that of Hamburg; and 
therefore, according to ſome, ſtands moze conve- -: 
nient for the German trade; and ſince Britain 


and Bremen are under one ſovereign, ſome pro- 


jectors have propoſed the eſtabliſhing a trade be- 
tween them, which would certainly be an advan- 
tage to his Majeſty's German dominions, if it 
could be effected, whatever it may be to Britain, 
But Harburg in Lunenburg, which ſtands cloſe 
to the Elbe over againſt Hamburg, others have 
thought would make a more convenient mart : 
however, unleſs other nations could be brought 
into this project, it * be difficult to turn the 
current of trade from Hamburg; and the Engliſh 
would give an advantage to their rivals in com- 
merce by attempting it, if they ſhould not ſuc- 

P 2 | ceed, 
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CHAP. ceed. 4. Buxtchude, ſituate on the river Eſſe 
XV. near the Elbe, fifteen miles weſt of Hamburg, 
Bremen and as many eaſt ſrom Stade, in one of the moſt 
and pleaſant and fruitful countries in Germany, ſup- 
Verden. plying Hamburg with great part of its proviſions. 
V5. Rottenburg, a little city on the river Wien, 
Buxtehude. fifteen miles north of Verden; a place of ſome 
Rottenburg. trade, and well inhabited. 6. Otterſburg, a little 
fortreſs, where the Archbiſhop had a palace, ſix- 
teen miles eaſt of Bremen. 7. Rutzenbuttle, a 
ſtrong fortreſs at the mouth of the Elbe, belong- 
ing to the Hamburgers. And, 8. Bremerfurd, 
ca wall'd town on the road from Bremen to 
Stade. 

And thus I have taken a view of the circle of 
Lower Saxony, comprehending the duchies of 
Mecklenburg, Lawenburg,- Holſtein, Brunſwick, 
Lunenburg, Bremen and Verden, ( as to the 
biſhoprick of Hildeſheim, it is conſider'd in ano- 
ther place) of which Lawenburg, the beſt part of 


rr . Brunſwick, with Lunenburg, Bremen and Ver— 
man domi- den, are now ſubject to his Majeſty King 
nions. GEORGE II, who has the abſolute dominion of 
them. And as theſe countries are contiguous and 
have the advantage of lying upon the German 
Ocean, and of being waſh'd by the rivers Elbe 
3 and Weſer, the navigation of which they com- 


tcd for a f. mand; his German territories may be look'd up- 
reign trade, ON to be as conſiderable as thoſe of any Prince 
in Germany, eſpecially in point of trade, which 
the miniſtry on that fide the water, it is preſum'd, 
will take care to improve to the beſt advantage, 
as the Britiſh do theirs: this muſt in time ren- 
der his Majeſty's German, as well as Britiſh ſub- 
jects, a rich and flouriſhing people. We need on- 
ly imitate our neighbours the Dutch in encou- 


raging and ſupporting our merchants, and impro- 


ving our fiſheries, and we ſhall never want a 
briſk trade, or mariners to man the royal fleet, 
On the contrary, ſhould we indolently loſe all 
the advantages of our ſituation, and let our neigh- 
bours run away with every valuable branch of 
commerce; we ſhall ſoon become a contempti- 
ble people both in peace and war, and poverty 
vvcrſpread the face of the nation, 


F 
CHAP. XVI. p 


Treats of the circle of Suabia, or Suevia; and herein 

of the duchy of 

Baden; the Imperial cities of Augsburg, Ulm, &c. 

Luabia tir U ABIA, Schwaben, or Suevia, is bounded 
he by Franconia on the north; the duchy of 


Bavaria on the caſt ; the county of Tyrohand 


THE PRESENT 


IWirtemburg ; the marquiſate of 


STATE OF 


the mountains of Switzerland on the ſouth ; and Cy AD 

by Alſatia on the weſt : being about an hundred XVI 

and thirty miles from eaſt to weſt, and an hun- Suabi £ 

dred and ten from north to ſouth. But when 1 

the Romans were firſt acquainted with this part The fy, 

of the world, the bounds of Suevia, Dr. Ni- re 

CHOLSON obſerves, were much larger; for it * 

extended northward beyond the Baltick Sea to the — 1 

utmoſt limits of Sweden, and weſtward to the Suabia, 

German Ocean; comprehending, according to 

Tacitus, fifty-four different tribes of the Sue- 

vians, among which the chief were the Her- 

munduri, Nariſci, Marcomanni, Quadi, Marſin- 

gi, Burii, Semnones, Lygii, Burgundiones, Go- 

thones, Lemavii, or Heruli, Rugii, Carini, Lon- 

gobardi, Deuringi, Cariones, Angli, Varini, Eu- 

doſes, Suardones, Nuithones, Oſi, Gothini, and 

beyond the Baltick the Sitones and Suiones : from 

whence it is inferred, that Suevia and Germania 

were almoſt ſynonimous terms among the Ro- 

mans to ſignify the ſame country; but after- 

wards the name of Suevi became appropriated to. 

the Hermunduri, the moſt conſiderable of the 

Suevian nations, who fixed their ſeats in that part 

of Germany, now called Suabia or Schwaben- 

land ; and from a kingdom dwindled into a duke- 

dom, after it was contracted into narrower bounds, 

and fo continued for ſome ages. At preſent no Men. 

Prince claims the whole, but it is ſhared among d mm 

ſeveral petty ſovereigns. The Dukes of Wirtem- ſereril 

burg have a greater part than any other: the Prins . 

Auſtrian family alſo have conſiderable territories ** 

here, as well as the Elector of Bavaria, and the 

Marquiſſes of Baden, and the Imperial cities claim 

the remainder. And firſt, of the territories of the 

Dukes of Wirtemburg, _ . 1 
The duchy of Wirtemburg is bounded by the Wire 

palatinate of the Rhine and Franconia on the df 

north; by the biſhoprick of Augſburg on the 

eaſt ; by the principality of Furſtenburg towards 

the ſouth; and by Baden on the weſt ; being a- 

bout ſeventy miles in length, and about as much 

in breadth. The chief towns whereof are, 1. Stut- _ 

card, the capital of the duchy, and the Duke's “ 

uſual reſidence, ſituate near the banks of the 

Neckar, forty miles eaſt of Baden, and as many 

ſouth of Heidelburg. The Duke's palace is ſaid 

to be a noble ſtructure, and the gardens about it 

exceeding fine; but the private houſes of the ci- 

tizens poor wooden buildings; the town is how- 

ever much reſorted to on account of its baths, _ 

famous for their healing qualities. 2. Tubingen, Tub" 

a well-built city, twenty miles to the ſouthward 

of Stutgard, at preſent moſt remarkable for its uni- 

verſity, but according to tradition, was once the 

ſeat of the Emperor CARACALLA, who here 

entertain'd the Germans with publick games 3. Retter 

Retling, or Retlingen, an Imperial city under the 


protection of the Duke of Wirtemburg, ſituate 
| in 


— 7 
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Hain Ap. in a plain twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of Tubingen, of 
XVI. Noi. which I meet with no further deſcription, 
uabia, bia. Hailbron ; or the fountain of health, ſo called 
from the virtues of its medicinal waters: a free Im- 
he firu. . perial city, ſituate on the Neckar, in a pleaſant fruit- 
n ful country, twenty-eight miles north of Stutgard; 
im beſides which, it is ſaid, there are in this dukedom 
e, den ſixty cities, an hundred and fifty great towns, ſix 
abia bus. hundred and forty villages, and fourteen abbeys ; 

and the country in general, travellers relate, a- 
bounds in every thing that can afford profit or 
Waduc: of pleaſure : vines flouriſh on their mountains, and 
We their valleys are ſtock'd with corn and cattle ; the 
4 bowels of the earth are rich in mines, and their 
EF foreſts furniſh variety of game. The title of this 
Prince is Duke of Wirtemburg and Teck, Count 
of Montbelliard, Lord of Heidenham, &c. His 
office in the Empire is to carry the Imperial ſtan- 
dard, which is Or, a baton Sable pointed Argent, 
with a ſpread eagle Sable. He is alſo Great Huntſ- 
man of the Empire, and joint director of the cir- 
cle of Suabia, with the Biſhop of Conſtance. 
The pedigree of this Prince will be found in the 
appendix, with thoſe of the reſt of the German 
Princes, 

The Dukes of Wirtemburg have the privilege, 
it is ſaid, that there lies no appeal from their 
courts to the Imperial chamber ; but there is a 
ſupreme court at Tubingen, conſiſting of five 
Gentlemen, four Doctors of civil law, and four 
Burghers, who finally determine all controverſies 
both civil and criminal: and a conſiſtory of the 
clergy, who are Proteſtants, that with ſome lay- 
afletlors learned in the eccleſiaſtical laws, deter- 
mine all cauſes proper for their cognizance, The 
light of primogeniture is eſtabliſh'd in the family 
of Wirtemburg, as in the reſt of the Empire: the 
rounger ſons having ſome ſmall appanages, and 
the daughters portions in money. The family is 
divided into ſeveral branches, viz. Wirtemburg, 
Stutgard, Neuſtadt, Montbeliard, Oels, Bernſtadt 
and Weilting, of which none have the privilege 
of ſitting in the Imperial Diets, but the Dukes of 
. and Montbeliard, who are both Prote- 

ants. 

The marquiſate of Baden is bounded by the pa- 
latinate of the Rhine on the north; by the Black 
Foreſt on the eaſt ; by Swiſſerland on the ſouth ; 
and by the Rhine, which divides it from Alfatia, 
on the weſt : being about ninety miles in length 
from north to ſouth, but not above twenty in 
breadth in the wideſt part. The chief towns 
whereof are, 1. Baden, the capital of the marqui- 
ſate, which takes its name from the multitude of 
hot baths about it, ſaid to amount to near three 
hundred ; ſituate in the latitude of forty-eight de- 
grees, fifty minutes, about five miles, from the 
caſtern bank of the Rhine, twenty-five miles 
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ſouth of Heidelburg, and twenty north-eaſt of CH AP. 
4. Straſburg, upon a - mountainous rocky ground, 
whi zu enders the ſtreets very uneven. "Theſe baths Suabia, 

are ſcalding hot, and iſſuing from rocks of ſalt al- E 


lumand brimſtone, taſte ſtrongly of thoſe mine- 
rals. One of them called the Kettle, boils and 
bubbles up as if it ſtood over a hot furnace. A- 
mong other diſtempers, they are famous for cu- 
ring the cramp and gout, on which account there 
is a great reſort ofquality there annually from Ger- 
many during the whole ſummer, The only pub- 
lick buildings here mention'd by travellers are, the 
Marquiſs's palace, and the caſtle built on an ad- 
joining hill, 
a mountain on the river Pfintz, twelve miles 
north of Baden, and twenty ſouth of Heidelburg, 
and gives a title to the Marquiſs of Baden Dur- 
lach, whoſe palace far exceeds that at Baden, be- 
ing admired for the magnificence of the building. 
The ftreets alſo are ſtrait and regular, and the 
private houſes ſtately and uniform. The library, 
and the coins and medals in the Marquiſs's cabi- 


net are worth the viewing. 3. Stolhoften, a little Stolhoffen. 


fortified town, naturally ſtrong by its ſituation on 
a morals, lies five miles ſouth-weſt of Baden, and 
half a league from the Rhine, famous for the lines 
thrown up here for the defence of the Empire. 


4. Khiel, ſituate on the eaſt {ide of the Rhine, Khiel. 


over againſt Straſburg, taken by the French in the 
late war, but reſtor'd to the Empire by the peace of 
Utrecht, 
fluence of the rivers Ens and Neckar, twenty miles 
ſouth of Durlach, called antiently Porta Myrciniz, 
being the entrance of the Black Foreſt, part of the 
Hercynian wood. 
miles ſouth of Briſac, where are ſeveral hot baths, ©" 
but not equal to thoſe of Baden already mention'd. 
Hochburg, Rotel, Spanheim, Suſenburg and Muhl- 
burg, have alſo been places of note on account of 
their caſtles or palaces which gave titles to ſome 
antient Princes of the Empire, and are therefore 
{till recorded with the other titles of the Mar- 
quiſſes of Baden, but have nothing in them to 
deſerve a particular deſcription at this day: the 
caſtle of Raſtat however, which ſtands a little to 
the northward of Baden, ought to be remember'd 
on account of the peace concluded there in the 
year 1714. 


The Marquiſate of Baden is a populous fruitful S a 


country, abounding in corn and wine, and veni- 


ſon and wild fowl are fo plentiful in their fo- ate. 


reſts, that it is the ordinary food of the peaſants. 
The rivers Rhine, Ens, Wirmbz and Phintz, 
which water this country, alſo yield them plenty 
of fiſh ; and they have woods of cheſnuts where 
they feed excellent bacon-hogs, Here are alſo 
quarries of marble of all colours, and free ſtone, 
with which materials the natives build handſome: 

N houſes, 


2. Durlach, ſituate at the foot of Durlach. 


5. Pfortzheim, a ſmall city at the con- Pfortzheim, 


6. Baden Weiller, twelve Baden Weil- 
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CH AP. houſes at a ſmall expence. They have alſo ſome 
XVI. agate; and export great quantities of hemp and 
Suabia. flax, which their country produces. 

—  /)) "Thc houſe of Baden is divided into two bran- 

Branch2s of ches, viz. thoſe of Baden-Baden and Baden-Dour- 

1 lach. The territories of the Marquiſs of Baden- 

Baden are the upper marquiſate of Baden, part of 

the county of Eberſtein, hal? the county of Span- 
heim, the lordſhip of Uſenburg, the earldom and 

caſtle of Guntſburg, and the fort of Khiel. The 
territories of the Marquiſs of Baden-Dourlach are 
the lower marquiſate of Baden, the marquiſate of 
Hochberg, the landgravate of Suſenberg, the 
lordihips of Baden-Weiler, Rotclin, Lhar and 
Muhlberg. Each of their titles are the ſame, 
viz, Marquifs of Baden and Hochberg, Land- 
grave of Sulenberg, Count of Spanheim and E- 
berſtein, and Lord of Rotelia, Baden-Weiler, 
Lahr and Muhlberg. The Princes of Baden-Ba- 
den are Roman Catholicks, and thoſe of Baden- 
Dourlach Proteſtants. Their reſpective pedigrees 
and iſſue will be found in the appendix. I proceed 
next to the deſcription of the Imperial cities and 
cther places in the circle of Suabia which have not 
been treated of already. 
1. Augſburg, a free Imperial city, named Au- 
guſta Vindelicerum, from AUGUsTUsS CASAR, in 
whoſe reign the Romans planted a colony here a- 
mong the Vindelini, is fituate in the latitude of 
forty-eight degrees, twenty-four minutes, near the 
confines of Bavaria, at the conflux of the rivers 
Lech and Wardar, fixty miles ſouth-weſt of Ra- 
tiſbon, and twenty-five ſouth of Donawert. It 
is a large populous well-built city, eſteem'd the 
capital of Suabia, furniſh'd with many noble foun- 
tains, adorn'd with brazen ſtatues of antient He- 
roes and Emperors, and ſome valuable monuments 
of antiquity. The cathedral, the town-hall, and 
the two arſenals, are magnihcent buildings ; and 
their hoſpitals much admired for their convenien- 
cy and large endowments, particularly that built 
by the family of the Fu ERS, Lords of the ad- 
jacent country, which contains an hundred and 
ſix houſes, making four croſs ſtreets, inhabited by 
poor people, who have annual penſions ſettled on 
them. The mechanicks, eſpecially the gold- ſmiths 
of this city, are excellent artiſts, and their work 
vended in ſeveral parts of Europe, There are 
more Lutherans than Papiſts in this town, who 
live in a tolerable good underſtanding, their poor 
being provided for in the ſame hoſpitals ; and to 
avoid giving offence, it is ſaid, the Lutherans 
ſtand with their hats off when the hoſt paſſes by. 

There is no place where the citizens have ſuch a 
variety of habits as here, which are ſo regulated 
by the magiſtrates that every perſon's quality and 
religion may be known by their dreſs. Here it 
was that the Proteſtant Princes preſented their 
confeſſion of faith to the Emperor CHARLES V, 
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in the Diet held anno 1530, from thence called Cy 1p 
the Augſburg confeſſion, which occaſioned a civil XVI. 
war in the Empire that laſted ſome years; but it Su, 
was at length agreed at a Diet held in this city in | 
the year 1555, that the Proteſtants ſhould enjoy 
the free exerciſe of their religion in the Empire. 
The magiſtracy of Augſburg have fince been 
compoſed of about an equal number of Prote- 
ſtants and Papiſts, their ſenate conſiſting of 
twenty three Roman Catholicks, and twenty two 
Lutherans ; and their Common Council of an 
hundred and fifty of each ; the executive power 
being in the Senate, and the legiſlative autho- 
rity in both bodies. The fortifications of this 
town don't appear to be very ſtrong, for the 
Duke of Bavaria took it in the year 1704, after 
a ſiege of thirteen days: and upon the lofs of the 
battle of Hochſtet the fame year, he withdrew 
his garriſon out of the place, as not thinking it 
tenable, whereupon the citizens deſir'd the confe- 
derates to take them into their protection, 

The next moſt conſiderable city in Suabia is, 2. 
Ulm, an Imperial city alſo ſituate on the Danube, Viz. 
where it unites with the Iller, and firſt becomes na- 
vigable for conſiderable veſſels; being about forty 
miles weſt of Augſburg. The town is large and 
populous, and regularly fortified ; but what is 
moſt admired by travellers is the cathedral, not 
to be equall'd in Germany, tis ſaid, but by that 
of Straſburg. Here are abundance of exquiſite 
mechanicks alſo, eſpecially in clock-work, and 
the town has a briſk trade with Bavaria and Au- 
ſtria, from whence they receive corn, ſalt and 
iron by the Danube ; exporting linnen-cloth and 
cottons in return. The government of this city 
is lodged in one and forty Aldermen, choſen out 
of the nobility and the principal burghers; and out 
of the nobility they annually ele& two bailiffs, 
who preſide in their councils, The Reformation 
prevail'd here about the year 1529, the magiſtrates 
at this day being all Lutherans, as are moſt of the 
inhabitants. The territories belonging to this 
city contain no leſs than forty bailiwicks and lord- 
ſhips, moſt of them purchaſed by the city of the 
neceſſitous nobility in their neighbourhood. Ulm 
was taken by the Duke of Bavaria in the year 1702, 
but he was obliged to quit it again ſoon 
after his defeat at Hochſtet in the year 1704, 
whereby the city recover'd its liberties again; but 
was miſerably ranſack'd by that Duke while he 
was in poſſeſſion of it. 3. Bibrach, another an- Bibr 
tient Imperial city, which ſtands on the river 
Ruſs, twenty miles ſouth of Ulm, in a fruitful 
valley encompaſo'd with pleaſant fields and gardens; 
moſt remarkable for its hot bath, which brings a 
great concourſe of people thither annually at the 
ſeaſon, The magiſtrates are one half Proteſtants 
and the other Papiſts, and the inhabitants a mix- 
ture of both. 4. Bucaw, a little Imperial city, Buca 

ten 


Ap. ten miles ſouth-weſt of Bibrach ; remarkable for 
VI. its nunnery, if it may be called ſuch, when all 
a. the nuns, except the Lady Abbeſs, have the liber- 
1 ty of marrying, and are all of noble families. 
This Abbeſs is one of thoſe who is a Princeſs of the 
Empire, and has a vote in the Diet by her proxy. 
n. 5, Memminghen, a large city on the river Bach, 
ſeventeen miles ſouth-eaſt of Bibrach ; the inhabi- 
tants a mixture of Lutherans and Papiſts, whoſe 
principal trade is in linnen, cotton and paper, the 
laſt eſteem'd the beſt in Germany; but they come 
far ſhort of the French and Hollanders in the paper 
manufacture. 6. Leutkirk, a little neat Impe- 
rialcity, ona ſinall river, twelve miles ſouth-weſt 
of Memminghen, a great thoroughfare from Italy 
to Germany; the magiſtrates and people being 
a mixture of Lutherans and Papiſts, They have a 
tolerable good trade in linnen-cloth, corn and flax ; 
and the citizens have the privilege of digging the 
, mines which lie about the place. 7. Kempten, 
one of 'the moſt antient cities of Germany ; for- 
merly the reſidence of the Dukes of Suabia, made 
Imperial by HENRY IV, who granted them 
the privilege of ſealing their inſtruments with the 
ſpread eagle of the Empire half Or, half Sable, 
crown'd with the imperial crown. It ſtands about 
fifteen miles ſouth of Memminghen on the ſame 
road from Italy; and the inhabitants being gene- 
rally weavers, have a good trade in linnen- cloth, 
as they have alſo in ſalt, which is brought from 
Tyrol and Switzerland hither, and vended in 
Germany. 9. line, or Eiſna, ſituate on a little 
river of the ſame name, twelve miles to the ſouth- 
ward of Kemptcn, formerly a Roman colony, as 
appears by an old marble inſcription, purport- 
inz, that the highway between this city and 
Kempten was repaired by SEPTIMIUS SEVE- 
RUS and M. AnNToNnINUs, They have nei- 
ther corn, wine or cattle in the neighbouring 
country, and ſeldom attempt to ſow any thing 
but beans, oats, rape-ſeed and flax ; all other ne- 
ceſſaries are imported from Italy, or other parts 
of Germany. It is, however, ſaid to be a flouriſh- 
ing town, and well built, having been burnt 
down in the laſt century, 10. Lindaw, an Im- 
perial city, ſtanding partly on the continent, and 
partly on an iſland in the lake of Conſtance, 
united by a ſtone bridge near three hundred paces 
long ; remarkable for a nunnery govern'd by an 
Abbeſs who is a Princeſs of the Empire, and is So- 
vereign of the territories belonging to the nunnery, 
the nuns are all of noble families, and have the 
liberty of marrying. The city has a pleaſant 
healthful fituation, and by the + and the Rhine, 
which runs through it, has an opportunity of im- 
porting and exporting merchandize at very eaſy 
ratcs, The magiſtrates and moſt of the natives 
%, are Lutherans. 11. Bergentz, or Bregentz, ſitu- 
ate alſo on the lake of Conſtance, five miles ſouth- 
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eaſt of Lindaw ; formerly a great city, and ſtill CH AP- 

the capital of a county of the ſame name; but XVI. 

at preſent an inconſiderable town. 12. Raven- Suabia. 

ſpurg, or Gravenſpurg, twenty miles weſt f 

Leutkirk, and as much ſouth of Bucaw ; a well- Ravenſpurg. 

built Imperial city, ſtanding on a little river 

which falls into the lake of Conſtance. The 

town-hall, and ſome of their churches ſaid to be 

handſome ſtructures ; and there is a watch-tower 

in the middle of the town with an inſcription on 

it, importing that the old tower being blown 

down by a whirl-wind, the watchman who ſtood 

at the top of it to give notice of the time of the 

day or night once in three or four hours by a 

trumpet, as is the cuſtom in other German towns, 

received no hurt by the fall, tho' his wife and fon 

were both kill'd. 13. Altorf, an antient town Altorf. 

two miles from Ravenſpurg, belonging to the 

houſe of Auſtria at preſent 3; but formerly had an 

Earl of its own, from whom deſcended the antient 

Dukes of Bavaria, and the preſent Dukes of Brunſ- 

wick ; and here ſtood the antient monaſtery and cha- 

pel of St. OsSWA LD, the burying place of the Guel- 

phian family. Altorf is now the uſual reſidence of the 

Emperor's Lieutenant, or High Commiſſioner for 

Suabia, who here holds a court of judicature, and re- 

ceives appeals from the Imperial cities in this Circle. 

14. Wangen, a ſmall Imperial city, ten miles Wangen. 

north-eaſt of Lindaw, whoſe trade is chiefly in 

flax and paper. 15. Conſtance, or Coſtnitz, ſtiled Conſtance. 

by ſome the capital of the Imperial Suabia, fituate 

on the ſouth-weſt part of the lake of the ſame 

name, in the latitude of forty-ſeven degrees ten 

minutes, eight miles eaſt of Uberlingen, and twelve 

weſt of Bucaw. The lake whereon it ſtands, now 

called Conſtance, or the Bodenſca, was antiently 

nam'd Lacus Brigantinus, from the city Bregentz, 

above mention'd, ſituate upon it, This is the 

largeſt lake in Germany, extending one and twen- 

ty miles in length, and eight or ten in breadth, 

the country bordering upon it is frequently called. 

Hegow. The Rhine, which runs through this 

lake, has ſo ſtrong a current, that *tis ſaid it does 

not mix with the waters in it. The town of Con- 

ſtance is well built, populous, and finely ſituated, 

but not very large: it has a briſk trade from the 

conveniency of water-carriage along the lake and 

the Rhine. It retains ſtill ſome of the privileges 

of an Imperial city ; but the Emperor took it at 

the reformation, and appointed them a governour, 

on account of their refuſing, as the reſt of the 

German cities did, to accept of the Interim, a 

ſcheme drawn up by himſelf, anno 1534, for re- 

conciling the Roman Catholick and Lutheran- 

principles. The Biſhop of this place is a Prince: 

of the Empire, and one of the directors of the ; 

Circle of Suabia, but ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop f oy 

of Mentz. The Emperor S1615MUND called ä 

council, in the year 1414, for preventing a ſchiſm at once. 
in 
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C HAP. in the church, on account of three Popes pretend- 
XVII. ing to the infallible chair at the ſame time, viz. 
Suabia. JoHN, {et up by the Italians; GREGORY, by 
tue French; and BENEDICT, by the Spaniards 
who were all ſummon'd to attend the council: 
however, none but Joan appear'd; and finding 
an inclination in the council to make him a pri- 
ſoner he fled from the city; but being apprehen- 
ded at Frihurg, and brought back, he was depos'd, 
and committed to priſon. The ſame ſentence 
paſs'd againſt the two abſent pretenders; and 
MarTirn V, was afterwards elected Pope; in 
which choice the Emperor and all Chriſtendom 
acquieſced. In the eighth ſeſſion of this council 
Dr. Joux Wick TIFF of Oxford, and his doc- 
trines, were condemn'd as heretical, and his bones 
order'd to be dug up and burnt, forty years after 
his death. In the fifteenth ſeſſion foun Huss 
was condemn'd, and deliver'd over to the ſecular 
power to be burnt, though he had the Emperor's 
letters of ſafe- conduct. And the ſame ſentence 
paſs'd upon JEROME of Prague, who was likewiſe 
burnt in the fame city; and the natives ſtil] ſhew 
the place to ſtrangers who viſit them. This coun- 
cil laſted four years, during which time it is ob- 
ſerv'd, there were in this little city four Patriarchs, 
twenty-nine Cardinals, three hundred and forty- 
ſix Archbiſhops and Biſhops, five hundred and 
ſixty-four Abbots and Doctors, ten thouſand ſe- 
cular Princes and Noblemen, four hundred and 
fifty common Whores, and three hundred and 
twenty Fidlers. 16. Buchorn, ſituate on the ſame 
lake, twelve miles north-weſt of Lindaw, ſo call'd 
from the woods of beeches near it; formerly ſub- 
ject to its own Earl, but now part of the Auſtrian 
dominions, and made dependent on the city of 
Uberlingen. Tt is a ſmall city, but has a pretty 
good trade by means of the lake, their veſſels con- 
tinually paſſing and repaſſing with merchandize 
between Suabia and Switzerland. 17. Uberlin- 
gen, a city on the Bodenſea, or lake of Conſtance, 
twenty-ſeven miles north-weſt of Lindaw, ſituate 
on the top of a rock, and ſurrounded with vine- 
yards, whoſe ſituation ſeem'd fo pleaſant to the 
antient Dukes of Suabia, that they made it their 
uſual reſidence. It has at preſent a pretty briſk 
trade, and is famous for its mineral waters, which 
Cure the ſtone and other diſtempers, and in twice 
or thrice waſhing take off all warts. The hoſ- 
pital in this town is the beſt endow'd of any in 
Suabia; and the people ſo rich, that they con- 
tribute, *tis ſaid, as much to the general charges 
of the Empire as many of the German Princes. 
18. Ratolfzell, or Cella Ratelfi, which commu- 
nicates its name to that part of the lake called the 
Celler-Sea, on which it is ſituated, ſubject at this 
day to the houſe of Auſtria. 
Beſwecs the principalities and towns already men- 
tion'd, I find the following are deem'd part of the 


Burgaw Circle of Suabia ; I. The marquiſate of Burgaw, 
marquiſate. | 


Wicekliſt, 
John Huſs, 
&c. con- 
demn'd by 
the council 
of Con- 
Kance. 


Buchorn. 


Uberlingen. 


Ratolfzcll. 


lying on the ſouth fide of the Danube, extending CH 
thirty miles in length, and as much in breadth, XII 
under the dominion of the houſe of Auſtria ; the Suzy 
chief towns whereof are, 1. Burgaw, ſituate on 
the Mindel, twenty miles north-weſt of Augſ- Buy 
burg. 2. Guntſburg, a ſmall city on the Danube, Gu, 
eight miles north-weſt of Burgaw, with a caſtle 
3 to it, where the Imperial Governour re- 
ides. 

2. The landgravate of Nellenburg, ſubject alſo x 
to the Emperor, twenty-ſeven miles long and hate 
twelve broad, the chief town whereof is Nellen- * 
burg, twelve miles north- weſt of Uberlingen. 

3. The county of Hohenburg, ſituate between nan 
the duchy of Wirtemburg and the principality of cu; 
Furſtenburg, about twenty-four miles long and c,. 
twenty broad; the chief towns whereof are Ho- 
henburg, Rotenburg, and Willengen, ſubject to 
the houſe of Auſtria; and three Imperial or free 
cities near the Rhine, viz, Offenburg or Offin- 08:4 
gen, Zell, and Gongenback. &c, 

4. The Briſgow, ſubject alſo to the houſe of 7}. 
Auſtria, and lies near the Rhine, between Hohen- Bris 
burg and Furſtenburg ; the chief towns whereof 
are, 1. Friburg, ſituate on a hill near the river p. 
Treiſem, at the entrance of the Black Foreſt, 
thirty miles ſouth of Straſburg, eſteem'd a ſtrong 
place, and very populous. "The mechanicks here 
are expert in poliſhing precious ſtones, found in 
Lorrain and the neighbouring countries. This 
town has been more than once taken by the French 
in the late wars; but ſurrender'd to the Impe- 
rialiſts again by ſubſequent treaties, and particu- 
larly by the treaty of Baden, anno 1714, and is 
now ſubject to the Emperor. 2. Briſac, uſually g- 
called Old Briſac, to diſtinguiſh it from another 
town oppoſite to it on the weſtern ſide of the 
Rhine, which the French built ſome few years 
ſince, giving it the name of New Briſac. The 
town of Old Briſac is ſituated on the top of a 
round hill, on the eaſt ſide of the Rhine, — 
miles to the ſouthward of Straſburg, and ten we 
of Friburg, reckon'd a ſtrong place, but taken by 
the French in the year 1703, after thirteen da 
open trenches ; it was however reſtor'd to the 
Emperor by the treaty of Baden, anno 1714, and 
now remains in his poſſeſſion. 

The four foreſt towns in Suabia alſo belong to 2 
the houſe of Auſtria, and are, 1. Rheinfeild, à town 
{mall city, having a bridge over the Rhine, twenty- Rhcink 
eight miles ſouth of Briſac, and eight to the eaſt- 
ward of Baſle in Switzerland. 2. Seckinghen, in Sen 
an iſland of the Rhine, eight miles eaſt of Rhein- 
feild. 3. Laufenburg, divided into two parts by Latz 
the Rhine, ſituate ſeven miles eaſt of Seckinghen. 
And, 4. Waldhuſt, or Waldſhut, ſituate on the wall 
conflux of the Schult and Rhine. 9 

The principality of Furſtemburg extends ſeventy F 
miles in length, lying on both ſides of the Danube, „ 
near its ſource, but is very narrow; the chief dn. 
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YAP. town whereof is alſo named Furſtemburg, ſituate 
XVII. on the ſouth fide of the river, twenty miles north 
bia. of Schauff hauſen in Switzerland, and thirty-five 
caſt of Briſac. The village of Tone Eſſingen, 
where the Danube riſes, is ſituate in this county. 
The Prince of Furſtemburg is a Count of the Em- 
pire, of a very antient family. 


%% The county of Sultz is ſituate on the confines 


ef of Zurich and Schauff hauſen in Switzerland, the 
Wi chief town whereof alſo is named Sultz, which 


gives the title of Count to the Prince of this 
county. | 

The county of Ems, which takes its name from 

a caſtle near the Rhine that gives title to a Count 
of the Empire, lies about ten miles to the ſouth- 
ward of Bregentz, being about ten miles long, and 
five broad. 
Ie cette The county of Montfort, twelve miles long, 
PMontfort. and fix broad, lies to the ſouthward of Ems, on 
the confines of St. Gall and Appenzel, and gives 
the title of Count to the family of Montfort. 

The county of Waldburg lies ſouth of Raven- 
ſprug, extending twenty miles in length, and 
eighteen in breadth, comprehending the lordſhips 
of Walſee, Wurtzback, Friedburg, Sheer, and the 
fine caſtle of Waldburg, which gives a title to the 
family who are Princes of it. 

The county of Konigſeck, which gives title to 
a Count of the antient family of the Guelphs, lies 
to the north-weſt of Waldburg, the chief town 
whereof is of the ſame name, an open place, of 
which travellers give no further deſcription. 

The county of Kirkburg, of which the town 
of Kirkburg is the capital, gives title alſo to a 
Count, and lies ſouthward of Ulm, being about 
eighteen miles long, and eight broad. 
intelb4'm The principality of Mindelheim, ſituate in the 
ru. Algow, between the biſhoprick of Augſburg and 
the abbacy of Kempten, eighteen miles long, and 
ten or fifteen broad, for the breadth is various, 
now gives the title of Prince to the family of 
Marlborough ; with which the late Duke was ho- 
nour'd on the victory he obtain'd over the French 
at Hochſtet, and the heir of that family is thereby 
entitled to a ſeat in the Imperial Diet, The ca- 
pital of this principality, which gives its name to 
it, is an open town, — etghteen miles north 
w Memmingen, and twenty-five ſouth of Augſ- 

urg. | 

The principality of Hohenzollern, which de- 
rives its name from the caſtle of Zollern, is ſi- 
tuated between the principality of Furſtemburg 
and the duchy of Wirtemburg, thirty miles in 
length, and eight or ten in breadth, govern'd by 
its own Prince, who is Chamberlain of the Em- 
pire, and Vicar to the Elector of eee Au 
that office. The chief places are Heckingen, Ha- 
gerlach, Sigmaringen, and the caſtle of Zollern; 
of 9 the chief is Heckingen, a ſmall city, 
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which lies between the Danube and the Neckar, CHAP. 


eight miles ſouth of Tubingen. XVII. 
The principality of Oetingen lies between the Suabia. 
marquiſate of Ayſpach and the duchy of New- - 
burg, and is near thirty miles long and eighteen O*tingen 
broad, the chief places whereof are Oetingen, Al- 2 
lerheimb, Wallerſtein, Nordlinghen, Dunkelpihel, 
and Gingen, the principal whereof are, 1. Oetin- 
gen, ſituate on the river Wernitz, fifteen miles 
north-weſt of Danawert. 2. Nordlingen, a ſmall Nordlingen 
Imperial city, on the river Eyer, eight miles city- 
north of Blenheim, famous for two battles fought 
there in the years 1634 and 1646. 
The county of Lowenſtein lies near the river Lowenſteiu. 
Neckar, whoſe Sovereign is a Count of the Pala- 
tine family. | 
The county of Graveneck lies between the Gravenecke 
duchy of Wirtemburg, and the principality of ©vnty and 
Hohenzollern, and gives a title to a Count of the 
Empire, who is Sovereign of it. The chief places 
in it are Eglingen, a ſmall city near Nordlingen, Fglingen 
and Graveneck, a large open town, defended by town- 
a caſtle, the uſual reſidence of the Count. 


UPPER RHENTE. 


CHAP. AVUL 


Treats of the Circle of the Upper Rhine, comprehen- 
ding the landgravates of Heſſe, Metterauia, Al- 


ſatia, and the duchy of Lorrain. 
HE Circle of the Upper Rhine is uſually Upper 
| divided into three parts, viz. 1. The land- Rhine. 
gravates of Heſſe and the Wetterau. 2. The 
landgravate of Alſatia. And, 3. The duchy of Heſſe land- 


Lorrain. gravate, 

1. Haſſa, or Heſſe, is bounded by Brunſwick The ſitua- 
on the north; by Thuringia towards the caſt ; by n and exe 
the river Maine and Franconia on the ſouth ; and * 
by the biſhopricks of Mentz and Treves, and the 
palatinate of the Rhine on the weſt ; extending a- 
bout an hundred miles from eaſt to weſt, and a- 
bout as far from north to ſouth. 

The air of this country is cold, but healthful, Air and Gil, 
and in ſome parts fruitful in corn and wine, eſpe- 
cially near tke rivers Rhine and Lech. In their 

lains alſo are numerous flocks of ſheep, which 
yield the fineſt wool in Germany, which is bought 
up even by the Engliſh merchants, as equal if not 
preferable to their own ; but great part of the 
country however is cover'd by woods and foreſts, 
N towards the north, which are well ſtock'd 
with deer, and all manner of game : and in their 
mountains are found mines of copper and lead that Mines, 
yield a conſiderable profit. This country is held 
to be antiently the ſeat of the Catti, mention'd by 
Tacitus in the firſt book of his annals. The 
= Chriſtian 
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CHAP. Chriftian religion was firſt planted here about the 
XVIII. year 730, by WIN EFRID, an Engliſh Saxon, 
Upper who was afterwards advanc'd to the biſhoprick of 
Rhine. Mentz. PuiLir the Magnanimous, who ſuc- 
—— ceeded to the landgravate of Heſſe, anno 1509, e- 
Religion. ſtabliſh'd the reformation according to LUTHER's 
model; and in the year 1530, he form'd a con- 
federacy of the Proteſtant Princes at Smalcald, 
for the defence of their religion, againſt the Em- 
peror CHARLES V, from the place of the treaty 
call'd the Smalcaldick league, But the Proteſtant 
Princes had but ill ſucceſs in this war, the Duke 
of Saxony, as well as the Landgrave of Heſſe, be- 
ing made priſoners, and oblig'd to ſubmit to ſuch 
terms as the Emperor thought fit to impoſe upon 
them, The Landgrave LEWIS, fon of Pyitie 
the Magnanimous, dying without iſſue, anno 1604, 
divided his territories Mtween his two nephews, 
MavuRict and LEWIS; and MAuURICE hav- 
ing ſhewn an inclination to Calviniſm, he pro- 
vided by his will, that if he ſhould endeavour any 
alteration of the eſtabliſhed religion in his territo- 
ries, he ſhould be depriv'd of his ſhare in them. 
MavuRicE nevertheleſs, ſoon after his uncle's 
death, oblig'd his ſubjects to embrace Calviniſm ; 
whereupon LEWIS appeal'd to the Emperor, and 
procuring a decree againſt his brother, was put 
into poſſeſſion of the whole landgravate ; where- 
upon Lutheraniſm was again eſtabliſh'd, and con- 
tinued ſo till Au ELIA-ELIZABETU, mother 
and Guardian to WILLIAM VI. having a great 
ſtanding army, compell'd the natives of Heſſe to 
profeſs Calviniſm again, about the year 1666, as 
the greateſt part of this country do at preſent. 
High and Low Dutch are ſpoken indifferently in 
Heſſe, occaſion'd by its ſituation between the Upper 
and Lower Saxony; for in the Upper Saxony High- 
Dutch is ſpoken in the greateſt purity, and Low- 
Dutch generally in the other, 

Divifion of Heſſe is divided into, 1. Heſſe Proper. And, 2. 
the country. Veteravia, or the Weterau, In Hefle Proper are, 
t. Thelandgravate of Hefle-Cafſel. 2. Ihe land- 
gravate of Heſſe-Darmſtat, and the territories be- 
longing, to the other branches of this family. 3. The 
county of Waldeck. 4. The territories of the 
abbeys of Fuld and Hirſchfield. 5. The county 
of Solms. 6. The Imperial cities of Wetſlar and 

Friedburg. | 
In Heſſe Proper the chief towns are, 1. Caſſel, 
the capital of Haſha, the ſeat of the Landgrave or 
Prince, to whom it gives title, ſituate on the river 
Fulda, in a pleaſant fruitful plain, in the latitude 
of fifty-one degrees twenty minutes, forty miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Paderborn, and is ſuppos'd to ſtand 
in the place where DRusUs built his Ca/ellum 
Cattorum, It has at preſent four churches, the 
principal whereof is that of St. MARTIN, for- 
merly the cathedral, in which are the monuments 
of the Landgraves, with their buſts in copper and 


Chief towns, 
Cafe], 
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marble, The ftreets of this city are broad, and CH 
the market-places ſpacious, but moſt of the houſes XV 
are timber-buildings. The citizens have a good U 
trade, eſpecially of wool and woollen manufac- Rhjp 
tures, and are very well ſupply'd with proviſions 

of all kinds. The palace, which is ſeparated from 

the reſt of the town, is ſtrongly fortified, and 
may be called a citadel]; it is admir'd for the many 
noble apartments within it, and the fine proſpect 

it has of the adjoining country, there being no 

leſs than ſixty large towns to be ſeen from its 
walls, 2. Marpurg, pleaſantly ſituated on the Mary, 
river Lohn, forty miles ſouth-weſt of Caſſel, and 

as many north-eaſt of Frankfort upon the Maine, 

a fortified town, and defended alſo by a caſtle, 
Here is held the ſupreme court of juſtice for all 

the natives of Caſſel, who may appeal from other 
juriſdictions to this, which conſiſts of a Preſident 

and fix Aﬀeſſors. Here is alſo a univerſity, one 

of the beſt in Germany, founded about the year 
1426. 3. Darmſtat, the capital of the landgra- Dans, 
vate of that name, and the uſual reſidence of the 
Landgrave of Heſſe-Darmſtat, ſituate on a ſmall 
river, ten miles to the eaſtward of the Rhine, 
and fifteen ſouth of Frankfort on the Maine; a 
ſmall compact and well-built town, and the Land- 
grave's palace, a magnificent ſtructure, ſurrounded 
with a moſt elegant garden ; beſides which, he 
has two other country ſeats, about two miles di- 
ſtant each from Darmſtat, either of them fit to 
entertain a Prince. 4. The little town of Cat- Ce 
zenellebogen, which communicates its name to bogen tn 
a county on the banks of the Rhine, is ſituated dn 
ten miles eaſt of Naſlau, and twenty north-weſt 
of Mentz. The property of this town and county 
was long diſputed between the Earls of Naſſau and 
the Landgraves of Heſſe; but it was at length 
ſurrender'd by W1LLIam of Naſſau to PB1LI1P 
Landgrave of Heſſe, at the treaty of Paſſau, in 
conſideration of ſixty thouſand crowns, though 
the family of Naſſau ſtill retain the title of Counts 
of Catzenellebogen. 5. Smalcald, ſituate on a Smaks 
rivulet of the ſame name, fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Caſſel, a well-built town, and conſiderable for the 
iron-mines in the neighbourhood of it, which em- 
ploy vaſt numbers of ſmiths and artificers in this 
town, the iron ware made here being vended all 
over the Empire. But what has render'd this 
town moſt famous is, the congreſs of the Prote- 
ſtant Princes, held here between the years 1530 
and 1538, to form a confederacy for their mutual 
defence againſt the Emperor; in which they had 
ill ſucceſs at firſt, but at length procur'd the li- 
berty of profeſſing the Lutheran religion in their 
reſpective territories. 6. Schwalbach, ten miles Schwe 
north of Mentz, famous for its baths, which, - 
cording to the accouits of them, cure almo 
every diſtemper; at leaſt they have obtain'd fo 
great a reputation, as to draw great numbers + 
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the German nobility and gentry hither annually 
at the ſeaſon. From one of the ſprings, the ſtreams 
of vitriol, ſulphur, and other minerals riſe with 
that force, that they will almoſt clioak a perſon 
who holds his ad over them ; and though the 
waters ſeem to boil continually, they are ſo cold 
that the natives uſually cool their wine in them 
in ſummer. At certain times it throws up its 
waters with that vehemency, that in a few mi- 
nutes the fountain is emptied, and does not re- 
cover its uſual quantity of water in ſome days 
after; which ſudden evacuation is faid to proceed 
from a violent eruption of ſubterraneous ſpirits, 


- which ſometimes burſt out like a ſtorm of wind. 


7. Embs, another town famous for its baths, im- 
pregnated with vitriol, allum, iron, and ſulphur, 
which cure the gout, ſhortneſs of breath, weak- 
neſles in the limbs, and a multitude of other diſ- 
8. Rotenburg, pleaſantly ſituated on 
the river Fulda, thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Caſſel, 
conſiderable for its qollegiane church, conſiſting of 
a Dean, and twenty Canons, richly endow'd. 


2. 9, Homburg, twenty-hve miles ſouth of Caſſel, 
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and twelve to the weſtward of Rotenburg. 10. Alſ- 
field, fifteen miles to the eaſt of Marpurg, one of 
the antienteſt towns in Heſſe; but taken notice 
of for little at preſent but its fine ſtadt-houſe. 

The county of Waldeck, which geographers 
make a part of Heſſe, is bounded on the north b 
the biſhoprick of Paderborn; on the eaſt and ſout 
by other provinces of Heſſe; and on the weſt by 
the territories of Cologn ; being about twenty- 
tour miles in breadth, and as much in length. It 
is ſufficiently fruitful in corn, and has wine enough 
for the uſe of the natives; ſome mines alſo they 
have, and plenty of ſheep and veniſon, The chief 
town whereof is Waldeck, ſituate on the top of 
2 high hill, thirty miles to the northward of Mar- 
burg; other towns of any note in this county are 
Wildenburg, Corbach, and Eyenburg. 

The territories of the abbey of Fuld, ſometimes 
called the country of Buchen, or Fagonia, lie to 
the northward of Hanau, and are about thirty 
miles in length, eſteem'd a very rich country ; the 
chief town whereof is Fuld, fituate on a river of 
the ſame name, forty miles to the eaſtward of 
Marpurg ; here is one of the nobleſt monaſteries 
in Europe, of the Benedictine Order, founded b 
St. BONIFACE, in the year 744, and endow'd a. 
terwards with large privileges by ſeveral Empe- 
rors. The Abbot is a Prince of the Empire, and 
takes place in all general Diets at the Emperor's 
feet; he is Lord both of the town and count 
about it, and Primate of all the Abbots in Ger- 
on the Pope. 

he great church dedicated to St. BONIFACE is 
eſteem d a magnificent ſtructure, and ſhews a great 
deal of the antient architecture. They have a- 
mang their antiquities three manuſcripts, contain- 


nenburg, Nidden, Geraw, St. Goar, Wied, Sayn, 
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ing the New Teſtament compleat; the four E- CH AP. 
vangeliſts diſtin, and a treatiſe of the Trinity, XVIII. 
which, according to tradition, were all written Upper 
by St. BoxiFACE., Other towns of any note in Rhine. 
the territory of Fulda are Hamelburg, Brucke! 
nau and Hunfield. 

The town and monaſtery of Hirſchfield ſtand Hirſchfeld 
twenty miles north of Fuld upon the ſame river. —_ N 
This convent was held to be one of the nobleſt 
ſtructures in the Empire. The territories belong- 
ing to it are about twelve miles long, and as ma- 
ny broad ; but theſe, with the other revenues be- 
longing to it, were at the reformation ſecula- 
riz'd, as tis called, and the Landgraves of Heſſe 
enjoy them as adminiſtrators of Hirſchfield to this 
day: for it ſcems at the reformation, when any 
temporal. Prince ſciz'd on a biſhoprick or abbey in 
Germany, he called himſelf Adminiſtrator of it: 
and all the Proteſtant Princes confederating to- 
gether, procur'd theſe eccleſiaſtical eſtates to be 
confirm'd to them by ſubſequent treaties with 
the Emperor, and the Catholick Princes of the 
Empire. 

The county of Solms ſituate on the ſouth of 
Heſſe Marpurg, is ſubject to its own Prince; the 
chief town whereof is of the ſame name, fifteen 
miles ſouth-welit of Marpurg: the caſtle of Bruns- 
field, fifteen miles to the ſouthward of Solms, be- 
ing the uſual reſidence of the Count. The Impe- 
rial city of Wetflar ſtands on the river Lohn, 
eighteen miles ſouth-weſt of Marpurg, and is 
remarkable for little, but the Imperial chamber's 
being remov'd hither after the French deſtroy'd 
Spire; it is by ſome placed in Weteravia, as well 
as the Imperial city of Friedburg, which ſtands Friedburg. 
fifteen miles to the ſouth of Wetſlar, and twelve 
north of Francfort, at the foot of a ridge of hills, 
called De Hohe, a rich town of good trade ; where 
ſome of the German Emperors have formerly 
reſided. The other towns of moſt note in Heſie, 
are Ziegenheim, the cms: of a little county of Ziegenheim, 


Solms coun» 
ty and town. 


Wetſlar, 


the ſame name; Hazfield, capital alſo of a — 
county; Fritzlar, Frankenburg, Gieſſen, Gra- 5g, Kc. 


Iſemburg, Rumkel, Eſchwege, Wilzenhauſen, 
Suntra and Geyſmar. 45 

I come next to that part of Heſſe which goes un- Veteravia, 
der the name of Veteravia, or the Weterau, or the We- 
which ſome reckon a diſtin& country from Heſſe, “. 
the Landgraves being Sovereigns but of very little 
of it. The name Weterau is ſuppos'd to be de- 
rived from the river Wetter, which runs thro” part 
of the country, and it is bounded by Heſſe Proper 
on the north; the county of Reineck on the eaſt; 
by the river Maine on the ſouth; and by the 
Rhine on the weſt : being about an hundred 
miles in length, and fifty in breadth. It yields 
both corn and wine, and is by ſome eſteemed one 
of the moſt fruitful countries of Germany; the 
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counties of Hanau and Naſſau take up the greateſt 
part of it. The county of Hanau is bounded on 
the north and eaſt by the territories of the abby 
of Fuld, and by the dominions of the houſe of 
Naſſau towards the weſt, extending north-eaſt from 
the river Maine about forty miles, and is about 
fifteen in breadth, and govern'd by its own Earl: 
the chief town whereof is Hanau, pleaſantly ſi- 
tuated on the river Kuntz, ten miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Frankfort ; the town is well-built and 
uniform, and has a very good trade, and the for- 
tifications about it are after the modern way, 
2. Budingen, ſituate on the river Soam, five miles 
north of Hanau, a large city with a fine caſtle be- 
longing to it, the capital of a county twent 
miles long and eight broad, fometimes called the 
county of Upper [ſemburg. 3. Gelnhauſen, an 
Imperial city, twelve miles north-eaſt of Hanau, 
a place of little trade at preſent, but before the 
civil wars in Germany of ſome reputation, being 
inhabited by many of the German nobility and 
gentry. | 

The county of Nallau, ſtrictly taken, is but of 


| ſmall extent, but in the laſt age grew up into a 


conſiderable principality, by the acceſſion of the 
counties of Weilburg, Idſtein, Wiſbaden, Dillen- 
burg, Beilſtein, Gleiburg, Siegen, and Hadamar, 
which together are uſually called the county of 
Naſlau-Catzenell-bogen. The ſeveral diſtricts may 
be known, according to a late Writer, by their 
different ſoils and productions. Dietz, ſays he, 
is rocky and mountainous, and yields corn, wine, 
and veniſon. The county of Weſterwalt affords 
fat paſtures, and a large breed of cattle. In Sie- 
gen and Dillenburg they have mines of iron, lead, 
copper, and other metals. And at Frenduburg 
they make the greateſt part of the ſteel which 
furniſhes the German Empire. The chief towns 
belonging to the dominions of Naſſau, are, 
1. Naſſau-Naſſovia, a little town and country, 
ſituate on the river Lohn, eight miles eaſt of the 
Rhine, and twelve ſouth-eaſt of Coblentz, hereto- 
fore the ſeat of the firſt branch of the family of 
Naſſau, 2. Dillenburg, which gives name to a 
county ſituate on the river Dilla, from whence it 
derives its name, ſixteen miles welt of Marpurg, 
defended by a caitic which ſtands _ an adjoin- 
ing hill, formerly the ſeat of the Counts of Dil- 
lenburg, a branch of the family of Naſſau; it is 
2 town of ſome trade, which conſiſts in cattle and 
3. Siegen, the capital alſo 
of a county, ſituate on a high reck, and regularly 
fortified, thirty miles north-eaſt of Naſſau, gives 
2 title to another branch of this family ; here is a 
univerſity, and an academy for training up young 
gentlemen in martial exerciſes, and a little diſtance 
from the city is a very good iron- mine. 4. Her- 
born, two or three Knoliſh miles below Dillen- 
burg, on the ſame river, an univerſity alſo, which 


has ſome few exhibitions for poor ſcholars ſettled C HA 
on the diſſolution of monaſteries at the reforma- XVII 
tion: the citizens have a tolerable trade in woollen I. 
cloth, which is wrought here. 5. Beilſtein, an Rhin 
old town, which gives name to a county, and | 
was the inheritance of a younger branch of the fa- Rillen 
mily of Naſlau, ſituate among rocks and moun- 
tains, about ten miles to the ſouth of Herborn. 

6. Dietz, pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the Dirt: 
Lohn, ten miles eaſt of Naſſau, the capital alſo 

of a county. 7. Wiſbaden, the capital of a county, Wit: 
ſituate five miles north of Mentz, and twenty 
ſouth-eaſt of Naſſau, not very large, but much 
frequented on account of its baths. In theſe wa- 

ters there may very ſenſibly be diſcern'd by the 
taſte four minerals, as ſulphur, allom, ſalt, and 
ſalt- petre; the firſt of which is moſt predominant, 

and renders the waters as hot as any in Germany, Han- 
8, Hadamar, twenty miles north of Mentz, gives 

title to a Prince of the family of Naſſau. The 
other t»wns mention'd by travellers in Naſſau, 

are Idſtein, Weilburg, and Hager, but of theſe I 
meet with nothing particular. Having taken a 
view of the towns in Heſſe and Weteravia, it 

may be proper to enquire into the families of thoſe 
Princes to whom moſt of them are ſubject, and 
theſe are the Princes of Heſſe and the Princes of 
Naſſau. 

The Princes of Heſſe antiently enjoy'd no other Fm 
title than that of Schelt-Graven, or the loweſt H. 
degree of Counts; the country of Heſſe being then 
part of theprincipality of Thuringia. Lewis III. 
was firſt created Landgrave of Heſſe: PIII 
the Magnanimous of this family form'd the Smal- 
caldick league above-mention'd, about the year 
1537, being a confederacy of all the Proteſtant 
Princes of the Empire againſt the Emperor 
CHARLES V. CHARLEs, the late Landgrave 
of Heſſe-Caſſel was eſteem'd a very brave Prince; 
he was a general in the confederate army in the 
war between the allies and France, in the reign 
of WILLIAM III. between whom and the Land- 
grave, there ſeem'd to be very great intimacy. 

This Prince was born anno 1654; and married 
MARVY-AMELIA, ſiſter toCAas1MIR late Duke of 
Courland, anno 1673; by whom he had iſſue FR E- | 
DERICK, the preſent Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel le 
and King of Sweden, born anno 1676, and mar- 
ried 1699, to SOPHIA-CHARLOTTE, daughter 
to the late Elector of Brandenburg; ſince whoſe 
death he married the Princeſs ULRICA EL Eo- 
NOR A, now Queen of Sweden, anno 1715, and at 
her requeſt was choſen King of Sweden, anno 1720, 
but has no iſſue either by his former conſort or this: 
He is the eldeſt branch of the houſe of Heſſe- 
Caſſel, who, next to the Brandenburger, have 
been the greateſt patrons of Calviniſm in the Em- 
pire ; but upon his acceſſion to the throne of Swe- 


den, he was compell'd by the States to 3 
Al- 


A p. Calviniſm, and ſwear to promote Lutheraniſm 
Ill. with equal zeal; and this I do not ſee many Prin- 
per ces of that perſuaſion ſcruple when there is a 
ne. Crown in view, tho' till intereſt open their eyes, 
they perſecute the Lutherans with as much paſ- 
ſion as they would a Papiſt or an infidel: the ter- 
ritories polleſſed by this Prince are the lower land- 
gravate of Heſſe, in which are Caſſel Zigenheim, 
and the lordſhip of Pleſs. 2. Marpurg in the 
upper landgravate. 3. The principality of Hirſch- 
held, 4. Part of the county of Catzenellebogen. 
6, I he cone of Scawenburg, 6. Smalcald in 
the county of Henneburg. And 7. the bailiwicks 
of Rottenburg and Saxenhagen, 
' Another branch of the houſe of Hefle is that of 
iz, the Landgrave of Heſſe Darmſtat, a little inferior 
in point of territories to that of Heſſe Caſſel, for 
the preſent Landgrave of Heſſe Darmſtat poſſeſſes, 
1. the upper landgravate in which are Gieſſen, 
Butzbach, Aendorff, Battenburg, Gleunda, Blam- 
kerſtein, Frankenau, Gera, Grunburg, and Ko- 
nigſburg. 2. The county of Nidda. 3. The 
lordſhip of Itter. 4. The upper part of the coun- 
ty of Catzenellebogen, in which lies Darmſtat. 
And 5. the county of Dietz. 

A third branch of the houſe of Heſſe is Rhin- 
field ; this Prince poſſeſſes part of the lower 
country of Catzenellebogen, viz. Rhinheld, St. 
Goar and Gevernhauſen, the bailiwicks of Re- 
chenberg, Floruftein and Braubach, with Rotten- 
berg and its diſtrict. 

The fourth branch of this houſe, is that of 
Heſſe Homburg which poſſeſſes, 1. Homburg 
with its territory. 2. Wevelingen and Helmſtadt 
with its dependancies. And 3. Binghleim. There 
are {till ſome other branches, which will be found 
in the pedigree of the family of Heſſe in the ap- 
pendix; I ſhall only take notice here, that the 
branch of Darmftat are Lutherans, and that of 
Rhinfield, Papiſts ; that of Homburg as I take it, 
are Lutherans ; as for the eldeſt branch of Heſſe 
Caſſel it has been already obſerved, that they have 
been for many years zealous Calviniſts till the 
preſent Prince thought fit to embrace Luthera- 
niſm, in order to mount the throne of Sweden. 

Mm: of The arms of Heſſe Caffel, and Heſſe Darmſtat 
de. are Azure a lyon, part Argent part Gules, for 
Heſſe. Or, a leopard, Gules armed and crown'd, 
Azure for Catzenellebogen. Gules, two lions 
ſpotted like leopards languid and armed, Azure 
for Dietz. | 

The family of Naſſau is agreed to be very an- 
tient, and ſome are ſo zealous for its antiquity, 
that they relate that two brothers of this fam at- 
tended Cæſar in his conqueſt of Gaul; but how- 
ever that be, credible hiſtorians give an account 
of one Or Ho of Naflau made Earl of Guelder- 
land in the year 1079. The late King W11.- 
LIAM deſcended from another OTHo, whoſe 
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ſon HENRY, about the year 1190, added Dillen- CH AP. 
burg, Wiſbaden and Idſtein, to the territories of XVIII, 
his grandfather WALLER AN, which ſeems to be Upper 
the antient name of the family: Naſſau was the Rhine. 
name of the caſtle or palace only where the el- Wyn” 
deſt branch reſided, From WILLIAM War- 
LERAN of the branch of Dillenburg, ſays a late 

writer, came the ſecond branch of Naflau O- 

range, which ended in WILLIAM III. King of 
England; and from him alſo proceeded Jonn of 

Naſſau who eſtabliſhed the Proteſtant Religion in 

his territories, and died anno 1606, from whom 
deſcended the preſent Prince of Naſſau Frieſland, 

whom the late King WILLIAM left his heir; 

but I do not deſign here to give the entire pedi- 

gree of the Naſſaus, which will be found amongſt 

the reſt of the German Princes in the appendix, 

only it may be proper juſt to mention the moſt 
conſiderable branches of it now being, which are 

thoſe of Naſſau Dietz, Naſſau Dillenburg, Naſſau 
Hadamar, Naſſau Saarbruck, and Naſſau Siegen, 

the laſt of which are Papiſts. 

The arms of the Princes of Naſſau, are, 1. A- Arms of 
zure ſprinkled with billets, Or, a lyon of the Naff. u. 
ſame languid for Naſſau. 2. Or, a lyon gules 
crown'd, and languid Argent for Catzenellebogen. 

3. Gules, two lyons, or, leopard-wiſe for Dietz. 

I come next to deſcribe the landgravate of Al- 
ſatia, another part of the circle of the Upper 
Rhine; as to the Palatinate, though part of it be 
deem'd within this circle, yet as much the grea- 
ter part is comprehended within the circle of the 
Lower Rhine: I chooſe to deſcribe it all together 
when I come to that circle, rather than diſmem- 
ber the territories belonging to the Palatinate. 
Alfatia, or Elſaſs, is ſuppoſed to derive its name Alfatia. 
from the river Ell, which runs through it, tho' Name. 
SHERRINGHAM ſuppoſes this to be a part of the 
territories of the antient Saxons, and to be called: 
Edelſaſſen, as the richeſt and pleaſanteſt country 
the Saxons were maſters of ; the fruitfulneſs of the 
ſoil giving ſome colour for this opinion. It is Situation 
bounded by the county Palatine of the Rhine on zd <Xent» 
the north, by the circle of Suabia, from which it 
is ſeparated by the river Rhine on the eaſt, by 
Swiſſerland on the ſouth. and by the duchy of .. 
Lorrain on the weſt ; and has been contended for 
by the French and Germans for an age paſt wich \ 
the utmoſt fury ; but is now entirely under the 
dominion of the French. As I have deſcribed . 
the bounds for the Briſgow, and ſome other ter- 
ritories on the eaſt fide of the Rhine, which 
were heretofore look*d upon as part of Alſace ; but 
as late treaties of peace have made the Rhine the 
boundary between France and the Empire, it 
ſeems much better to treat of the territories on - 
each ſide of the Rhine as diſtinct provinces: the 
extent of this country from north to fouth is a- 
bout an hundred miles, and the breadth at a me- 
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Rhine. corn and wine. 
ccheſuut groves, and afford alſo great quantities of 
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C HAP. dium about twenty five, tho' in ſome places it is 
XVIII. lefs, and at others it is more than thirty. 


The ſoil is exceeding rich, producing plenty of 
Their hills are covered with 


copper, lead, and other minerals, and the mea- 
dows and paſtures are ſcarcely to be equalled ; 
add to which the agreeableneſs of the climate, and 
the temperature of the air, with tlie 1 
of the river Rhine, which runs the whole lengt 
of it, and it will not ſeem altogether unworthy 
of the blood and treaſure which have been ſpent 
in the long wars between the Empire and France, 
the one to defend their poſſeſſion, and the other 
to make a conqueſt of it. The whole country is 
uſually divided into the Upper and Lower Alſace. 
The chief towns in the Lower Alſace are, 

1. Straſburg, lim Argenteratum, pleaſantly ſi- 


Argentora- tuated in the middle of a plain, at the conflux of 


the rivers [11 and Breuſch, which a mile below 
fall into the Rhine, lying in the latitude of for- 
ty-cight degrees forty minutes, and near eight de- 
grees of longitude to the caltward of London, a 
tree Imperial city, till it was treacherouſly ſur— 
prized by the French King in the year 1682. 
The trade of this place was treat and flouriſhing, 
and the people enjoy'd the tree exerciſe of their 
religion, which was gener:!'s Lutheran, till it 
tell into the hands of France; but with their li- 
berties their trade is muc': declined ; ſcarce any 
thing is improved of late but the fortifications, 
which the French have made as fine as poſſible, it 
being the moſt conſiderable frontier town they 
have on the fide of the Empire. The town is of 
a large circumference, and ſo well built, that my 
author ſays the houſes of the magiſtrates and mer- 
chants are fit to entertain Princes ; and over the 
rivers which run through it are laid many hand- 
ſome bridges. It is a Biſhop's See, ſubject to the 
Archbiſhop of Mentz, Upon the retormation the 
Biſhops and Canons were expelled, and the Ro- 
man Catholicks had only one little church left 
them: but when it fell into the hands of the 
French, Popery, with the Biſhops and Canons were 
reſtored, after they had been diſpoſſeſs'd upwards of 
an hundred years, tho' as I have been inform'd, 
the French do {till tolerate the Proteſtant religion 
here. Travellers who paſs through this city ad- 
mire the contrivance of their publick granaries, 
ſtore-houſes, winc-cellars, ſtadt-houſe, arſenal and 
cathedral, the laſt of which is eſteem'd one of 
the wonders of Germany, and deſcribed at large 
in a treatiſe on purpoſe, by Os. SCHADZUs, an- 
no 1617. The height of the tower is four hun- 
dred © eighty-nine feet, and eight juncles of ad- 
mirable workmanſhip, and has a pair of folding- 
gates of braſs at the weſt-end ; but what is moſt 
admired is the great clock, wherein is a celeſtial 
globe, with all the motions of the planets, fixed 


for their beauty, 


ſtars, &c, behind which there is a perpetual alma. (43 Ap 
nack, wherein the day of the month is pointed XVIn 
at by a ſtatue ſtanding by. The hours are crow'd U 

by a Cock, and afterwards ſtruck on a bell by an 1 
Angel; not far from which ſtands another Angel J 
with an hour-glaſs in his hand, which turns round 
as ſoon as the clock has done ſtriking. The firſt 
quarter is ſtruck by a child with an apple, the 
ſecond by a young man with an arrow, the third 
by a full-aged man with a tip-ſtaff, and the fourth 
by an old man with his cane. On the out-fide 
of the church are ſhewn the increaſe and de- 
creaſe of the moon, with the motion of the ſun 
through all the ſigns of the zodiack, and a mul- 
titude of other curioſities, which may be ſeen at 
large in the treatiſe aboye-mention'd, An univer- 
ſity was founded here by the Proteſtant magiſtrate; 
about the year 1538, on which the Emperor Fx x- 
DINAND II conferr'd many great privileges and 
immunities, A late writer oblerves, that the wo- 
men of this place are exceeding handſome, but 
as remarkable for their odd fantaſtical dreſſes as 


By the laſt treaty of peace at Raſtat, concluded 
anno 1714, and by ſeveral former treaties, Straſ- 
burg is confirm'd to France by the Emperor; 
but then it 1s thereby provided that Fort Keihl, 
erected by the French on the other ſide of the 
Rhine, at the end of the bridge of Straſburg, 
ſhall be yielded up to the Empire; and as to the 
Fort of Pile, and others erected in the iſlands of 
the Rhine near Straſburg, that they ſhould be en- 
tirely razed, and never be re-eſtabliſh'd by either 
party for the future, and that the navigation and 
uſe of the river Rhine ſhould remain free and 
open for the ſubjects of either ſide. 2. Zabern, 2 bern. 
or Savern Elfas, fo called to diſtinguiſh it from 
another Zabern in the Palatinate, fifteen miles 
north-weſt of Straſburg, of which I meet with no 
other deſcription than that it is defended by. a 
ſtrong caſtle ſituate on the top of an adjoining 
rock, where the Biſhops of Straſburg uſed to hold 
their courts. 3. Haguenau, a ſtrong town, ſitu- Hazuena 
ate ten miles to the weſtward of the Rhine, and 
fourteen north of Straſburg, formerly a free Impe- 
rial city, but taken by the French, and ſince con- 
firm'd to them by the peace of Weſtphalia and 
other ſubſequent treaties. 4. Fort Lewis, ſituate Fort Levi 
ten miles eaſt of Haguenau, on an iſland in the 
Rhine, almoſt over againſt Baden, built by Le w- 

Is XIV, and confirm'd to him by treaties with 

the Emperor, particularly by the laſt treaty of 
Raſtat anno 1714, 5. Weiſlemburg, formerly Weiſ-n- 
an Imperial city, but now alſo ſubje& to the butt 
French, ſituate on the river Lutra, ten miles welt 

of the Rhine, and ſixteen north of Haguenau. | 
6. Landau, ſituate on the Quiech, ten miles Landv- | 
north-eaſt of Weiſſemburg, on the confines of | 
the Palatinate, and formerly reckon'd a part A 0 


Ap. The fortifications of this town are as fine as the 
VIII. nature of the ground will admit, and the conſe- 
per quence of poſſeſſing it eſteem'd ſo conſiderable 
une. both by France and the Empire, that it was taken 
and retaken five or ſix times during the laſt war, 
with a vaſt expence of blood and treaſure. The 
French laſt made themſelves maſters of it on the 
20th of Auguſt N. 8 anno 1713, after about 
two months open trenches, the Germans being in 
no condition to relieve it aſter they had ſeparated 
from their allies; and the place was confirm'd to 
the French by the enſuing treaty of peace at Ra- 
ſtat. Tho' I don't doubt, if ever there ſhould 
happen a rupture between France and Germany 
again, or the Germans ſhould meet with a fa- 
vourable conjuncture, they would endeavour the 
recovery not only of Landau, but of Straſburg, 
and all the other ſtrong towns in Alſace; for 
when Princes are forced by the neceſſity of their 
affairs, as they term it, to give up and diſmem- 
ber part of their territories, they ſeem to think 
however that their rights can never be extinguiſh'd 
by ſuch forced ceflions, and make no manner 
of ſcruple of repoſſeſſing them again, whenever 
an opportunity offers. 7. Druſenheim, ſituate 
near the Rhine, about eight miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Haguenau, remarkable for little but the ruins of 
an old fort, which it is ſuppoſed Dr usvs built 
here to prevent the incurſions of the Germans. 
The other towns of any note in Lower Alface 
are, Moltzheim, Roſenheim, Benfield and Schel- 
ſtat, of which I meet with nothing particular, 
The towns in the Upper Alface, fo {tiled from 
its lying higher up the Rhine than the other, 
d we, I. Colmar, once a flouriſhing Imperial city, 
but almoſt ruin'd in the wars between France 
and Germany, and yielded to the French by the 
treaty of Munſter, It ſtands about eight miles weſt 
ot Briſac, and thirty ſouth of Straſburg; and here the 
French eſtabliſh'd their ſovereign council for Alſace. 
[tis ſoppe ſed to have been built out of the ruins of 
the antient Argentuaria, conquer'd by the Empe- 
or GRATIAN anno 378, and afterwards deſtroy'd 
= ib ATTiLA the Hun. 2. New Briſac, a fortreſs 
erccted by LEWIS XIV, on the welt ſide of the 
| Rhine, over againſt Old Briſac. 3. Murback, re- 
| markable for its fine abbey, at the foot of the 
mountains which ſeparate Alſace from Lorrain, 
wn, fourteen miles ſouth-weſt of Colmar. 4. Mulhau- 
ſen, an Imperial city, fifteen miles ſouth of Col- 
ben. Mar, 5, Hunningen, a ſtrong fortreſs, built by 


A XIV, on the Rhine, half a league below 
aſil. 
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The duchy of Lorrain, the remaining part of CH AP. 
the circle of the Upper Rhine, is bounded by the XVIII. 
duchy of Luxemburg towards the north ; by Al- Upper 
ſatia, the duchy of Deuxponts, and the Palati- Rhine. 
nate on the caſt ; by Franche Compte on the ſouth ; wy 
and by Champagne on the weſt ; extending from Lorain 
forty- eight to forty-nine degrees, fifty minutes P.. 
north latitude, and is upwards of an hundred — 8 
miles in length, and about as much in breadth. 4 
The air of Lorrain is healthful and temperate, 
but the country is pretty much incumber'd with 
mountains and foreſts, particularly by the moun- 
tains of Vauge, which ſeparate it from Alface and 
Burgundy, and the famous foreſt of Ardenne. The 
ſoil in other parts is rich and fruitful, affording 
plenty of corn, wine and good paſture, in their 
hills alſo are found mines of filver, copper, lead 
and iron, but moſt iron ; and their falt-ſprings 
are ſo numerous, that it is ſaid the Duke draws 
a revenue of two hundred thouſand crowns per 
annum from them. The principal rivers are, 1. 

The Maes, or Meuſe. 2. The Moſelle. 3. The 
Sar. 4. The Meurte. 5. The Soame. ©. The 
Selle. 7. The Voloy, And, 8. The Maidon. | 

Lorrain is uſually divided into three parts, viz. Diviſion of 
I. Lorrain Proper. 2. The duchy of Bar, or Bar- the country 
le-Duc. And, 3. French Lorrain and Bar, which 
conſiſts chiefly in the biſhopricks of Metz, Toul 
and Verdun. | 

The name of Lorrain is ſaid to be derived from The name. 
LoTHARIvus, ſecond ſon of the Emperor Lo- 
THARIUsS, and formerly King of this country, 
from thence call'd Lot-reich by the Dutch, and 
Lot-reigne by the French, by an eaſy tranſition 
converted into Lorrain. It was antiently reckon'd 
a part of Belgium, and the firſt inhabitants we 
have any account of were the Medionatrici, fines 
when it has been alternately ſubject to France and 
the Empire, being ſometimes reckon'd a province 
of the one, and ſometimes a province of the other; 
but as the Duke of Lorrain is a Prince of the Em- 
pire, and the duchy uſually eſtzem'd part of the 
circle of the Upper Rhine, I chuſe to defcribe it 
with the reſt of Germany, eſpecially ſince the 
French have been obliged by the 2 of Ryſ- 
wick, anno 1697, to reſtore the greateſt part of it 
to its proper Sovereign. 

The natives, as they lie in the neighbourhood ChraQter 
of France, imitate the faſhions of that country, of the nag. 
and ſcarce ſpeak any other language. They are“ 
naturally brave, of robuſt conſtitutions, and e- 
ſteem'd to have good natural parts, but more ad- 
dicted to drinking than their neighbours- the. 

French, tho' not ſo much as ſome other provinces. 
of Germany. 

Lorrain e is. ſubdivided into the bailĩiwicks Borryin Pro- 
of, 1. Nancy. 2. Vauge. 3. Vander-Vange. and pr -- 
4. The re-united countries in the bailiwick of Tes 
Nancy. The chief towns are, 1. Nancy, the ca- Nagey cy, 


: pital. 
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CHAP. pital of the whole duchy, ſituate in a large plain 


XVIII. near the river Meurte, in forty-eight degrees for- 
Upper ty-five minutes north latitude ; fix degrees to the 
Rhine. eaſtward of London, thirty miles ſouth of Metz, 


and ſikty to the weſtward of Straſburg, divided 


into the Old or Upper Town, and the New or 
Lower Town. In,the Old Town is the Duke's 
palace, the entrance whereof is very magnih- 
cent, and leads into a noble court, ſurrounded 
with a piazza, and adorn'd with ſtatues ; and the 
gardens about it are exceeding fine, The New 
Town is much larger than the Old, and better 
built : it has a handſome ſquare, in which three 
large ſtreets center, and in this part of the town 
are the ſtadt-houſe, the courts of juſtice, ſeveral 
good churches and monaſteries, — a ſine college 
of the Jeſuits. The town was admirably well 
fortified after the modern way while the 1 rench 
were maſters of it, but upon their relinquiſhing 
it at the treaty of Ryſwick, the fortifications were 
agreed to be demoliſſ'd. It was taken by the French 

. King, LEWIS XIII. in the year 1633, and with the 
reſt of the duchy remain'd in the poſſeſſion of 
France moſt part of the laſt century; when they 
made it the ſeat of one of their parliaments, and 
eſtabliſhid a chamber of accounts, and a ſene- 
ſchal's court here ; as in their other conquer'd 
St. Nicholas, Provinces. 2. St. Nicholas, a large open town, 
ſituate on the river Meurte, ſix miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Nancy, whither vaſt crowds of pilgrims reſort 


to pay their devotions to NICHOLAS the Saint of 


the place, who according to tradition was Biſhop 
of Myra in Lycia, and a great oppoſer of the A- 


Roſiere. Tian hereſy at the council of Nice. 3. Roſters, 

on the Meurte, twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of Nancy, 
Chateau. Conſiderable for the ſalt ſprings about it. 4. Cha- 
Salins. teau Salins, ſituate on the Selle, conſiderable alſo 
Luneville. for its ſalt ſprings. 5. Luneville, a pleaſant town, 
Nomeny, {even miles ſouth-eaſt of Roſters, 6. Nomeny, on 


the Selle, honour'd with the title of a marquiſate. 
Vaudemont, 7. Vaudemont, an open town, the capital of a 
principality of the ſame name, uſually given as 
an appennage to a younger ſon of the houſe of 
Lorrain. The other towns of moſt note in the 
bailiwick of Nancy, are, Blamont, capital of a 
county of the ſame name, Moyenwick on the ri- 
ver Selle, and Veeliſe. 
In the bailiwick of Vauge the chief towns are, 
1. Mirecourt, ſituate on the Maidon, not far from 
the foot of Mount Vauge, twenty miles and up- 
wards ſouth-weſt of Nancy. 2. Neufchattel, ſi- 
tuate on the Maes near the confines of Cham- 
paign. 3. Remiremont, ſituate on the Moſelle, 
at the foot of Mount Vauge, between forty and 
fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of Nancy, remarkable for 
an abby of ladies who have the liberty of quit- 
ting their convent and marrying, except the La- 
dy abbeſs, who is veſted with the temporal as well 
as 'piritual juriſdiction of the town and country 
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about it, All the Ladies on their admiſſion be. CH 
ing required to prove their nobility for four deſ- XVI 
cents. The other towns of any note in the bai- Upg 
liwick of Vauge are, Charmes, Eſpinal, St, Diey, Rhe 
Roan and Fontenay. ' 

In the bailiwick of Vander-Vange the chief va 
towns are, 1. Vandervange, ſituate on the Sar, Vaag z 
thirty miles north-eaſt of Metz. 2. Bitch, a lit-ie 
tle town on the frontiers of Alſatia, the capital 
of a county of the ſame name. 

The chief towns in the re-united country are, 
I. Saverden, ſituate on the frontiers of Alſace, and San 
pu a title to a county, ſituate between forty and 

fty miles north-eaſt of Nancy. 2. Homburg, a Heat 
city and caſtle the capital of the county of * 
bruck, ſixty miles north-eaſt of Nancy, formerly 
poſle(s'd by a branch of the family of Naſſau, to 
which it gave a title. 

Ever ſince the year 1473, the duchy of Bar Bb. 
has been united to that of Lorrain, and is divided 
into four bailiwicks, viz, 1. Bar. 2. Baſigne. 
3. St. Michael, and 4. Clermont. The chief towns 
in the bailiwick of Bar are, 1. Bar-le-duc, the Bre 
capital of the country, ſituate on a riſing ground © 
on the banks of the river Ornain, about forty 
miles weſt of Nancy, a handſome well- built city, 
with a collegiate church and ſeminary for ſtudents, 
and had a ſeneſchal's court and chamber of ac- 
counts erected here while it was ſubject to the 
French. 2. Ligny, eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Bar- Len. 
le-duc. 3. Comercy, fituate on the Maes, the Coman, 
capital of a principality ſubiect to the Prince of 
Lillebone of the family of Lorrain, twenty-five 
miles weſt of Nancy. 4. Damiris, on the . Dime 
five miles ſouth-weſt of Ligny. 

In the bailiwick of Baſſignie the chief towns 
are, 1. Mothe, built upon a rock, thirty-three LV 
miles ſouth of Nancy. And, 2. Gondrecourt, Can. 
ſituate on the river Ornay. n 

In the bailiwick of St. Michael the chief towns S 
are, 1. St. Michael, ſituate on the Maes, twenty- 
ſeven miles weſt of Nancy, remarkable for a fine 
monaſtery of the order of St. BENNET. 2. Pon- Pos 
tamouſſon, the capital of a marquiſate of the ſame * 
name, ſituate on the Moſelle, twelve miles north- 
weſt of Nancy, an open handſome town, and has 
the advantage of a univerſity, and profeſſors in all 
ſciences, with two conſiderable abbies, and ſeve- 
ral magnificent churches. 3. Hatton le Chattel, Haus 
fifteen miles north-weſt of Pontamouſſon, the ca- 
pital of a ſmall territory which has the title of a 
marquiſate. 

In the bailiwick of Clermont the chief towns Ch 
are, 1. Clermont, ſituate on the river Ayr, the 
capital of a county. And, 2. Varenne, ſituate V*” 
on the ſame river. 

In French Lorrain, which comprehends the f 
three biſhopricks of Metz, Toul and Verdun, the c 
chief towns are, 1. Metz, the capital of French ver 

| Lorrain, 


14 P. Lorrain, ſituate at the conflux of the Moſelle 
II. and Selle, twenty-five miles north of Nancy, for- 
merly an Imperial city, but reduced to the obe- 
dience of France anno 15 52, and confirm'd to the 
French King by the treaty of Munſter anno 1648. 
It is a large wealthy city, and fortified after the 
modern way; the See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to 
the Archbiſhop of Triers. The cathedral is an 
antient venerable pile of building, in which they 
have a font of porphyry one entire ſtone ten feet 
long: the town conſiſts of ſixteen pariſhes, ſeven 
nunneries, and ſeveral other monaſteries, being a- 
bout nine miles in circumference. The Prote- 
ſtants alſo had their churches formerly here, and 
a ſhare in the government; but the Roman Ca- 
tholick is now the eſtabli{h'd religion of the place, 
and the Proteſtants barely tolerated. There are 
ſeveral arches and other Roman antiquities {till 
remaining about this city. 

, 2. Saar-Lewis, fituate twenty-five miles north- 
eaſt of Metz, a ſtrong fortreſs erected by Lew- 
is XIV, anno 1680, and confirm'd to him af- 
terwards by the treaty of Ryſwick. 
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the ſame name, ſituate ten miles to the weſtward 
of Nancy, the Biſhop whereof is ſuffragan to the 
Archbiſhop of Triers, and bears the title of Count. 
It is a large place, but has no other fortifications 
«eu, than a ſingle wall. 2. Vaucoleurs, a ſmall city 
on the Maes, near which ſtands the village of 
uw, [on Arque, where the famous Joan of Arque, or 
maid of Orleans was born, who revived the droop- 
ing courage of the French when the Engliſh had 
almoſt made a conqueſt of their country. 

=, Verdun, the capital of the biſhoprick of the 
ſame name, is ſituate on the Maes, thirty miles 
weſt of Metz, whoſe Biſhop has alſo the title of 
Count of Verdun, and Prince of the Empire. 
The place is tolerably well fortified. 

och Bar, In that part of Bar which is ſubject to the 
fours, French the chief towns are, 1. Stenay, capital of 
the country, ſituate on the Maes, ſixteen miles 
north-weſt of Verdun, the fortifications whereof 
have been put into a good condition fince the 
French made themſelves maſters of it. And, 2. 
n. Jamets, a little fortified town ſituate on the fron- 
tiers of Luxemburg, between Stenay and Dam- 
villiers. 

1 The titles of the Duke of Lorrain are, Duke 
0 of Lorrain and Mercœure, Duke of Calabria, Bar 
8 ices, and Guelderland; Marquiſs of Pont-a-mouſſon 
and Nomeny; Count of Provence, Vaudemont, 
Blamond, Zutphen, Saar Werden, and Salm. His 
Cominions are, 1. The duchy of Lorrain. 2. The 
duchy of Bar. 3. The marquiſate of Pont - a- mouſ- 
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The chief town in the biſhoprick of Toul is of 
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ſon. 4. The counties of Blackenburg, Falken- C HAP. 
ſtein, Donnerberg, Clermont and Bielſtein. The XVII, 
provoſtſhip of Kummelſberg and of Hattonſburg, Upper 
and the county of Salm. Rhine. 

The younger branches of this family are, the wn 
Prince of Vaudemont, the Prince of Elbueut, and e ; 
the Counts of Harcourt. this 2 

The arms of Lorrain are, Or a bend Gules ,,,_. 
charged with three larks Argent: but according 
to others, with three allerions, which are, in bla- © 
zon, {mall birds without feet. 

The laſt Duke of Lorrain was CHARLES L- The eldeft 
OPOLD, born in the year 1643, who being kept branch of 
out of his dominions by the French, as his bro. the tamil. 
ther and predeceſſor had been, was made General 
of the Emperor's forces againſt France and Tur- . 
ky. He had ſuch ſucceſs in the Turkiſh war, 
that he raiſed the ſiege of Vienna, and recover'd 
a vaſt extent of country from the infidels. He 
married ELEONORA-MaARIA, ſiſter to the late 
Emperor LEeoroLD, and widow of MicHAEL 
WIESNOWIZ KI, King of Poland; and died the 
18th of April, 1690, leaving three ſons, the el- 
deſt of whom, en lee 
the preſent Duke, had his dominions reſtored to 
him at the treaty of Ryſwick, anno 1697, except 
what is denominated the French Lorrain and Bar 
above deſcribed ; and the French King before he 
relinquiſh'd the reſt, cauſed the fortifications of 
Nancy, and every other ſtrong place belonging to 
the Dake to be demoliſh'd. He reſerv'd alſo to 
himſelf a liberty of marching his troops thro* Lor- 
rain to Alſace whenever he ſaw fit. So that the 
2 Duke, tho' his country be reſtored him, 
ies intirely at the mercy of the French, and was 
oblig'd to ſtand neuter in the laſt war, whatever 
inclination he might have to the cauſe of the 
allies. The Duke 1s abſolute in his dominions, 
unleſs the French think ft to controul him ; and 
tho' he be a Prince of the Empire, I do not find 
his country is liable to contribute to the general 
charges of the Empire, or that it is ſubject to its 
laws, any more than the electorates of Branden- 
burg and Saxony are. The religion eſtabliſh'd in 
this duchy is the Roman Catholick. The reſt of 
the pedigree of the Dukes of Lorrain will be found 
in the appendix, with thoſe of the other German 
Princes, The preſent Duke ſeems to be much 
careſs'd at the court of Vienna, and it is ſaid 
one of the preſent Emperor's daughters is intended 
for him, which will entitle him to the hereditary 
dominions of the houſs of Auſtria, and give him 
a fair opportunity of ſtanding candidate for the 
Imperial throne, if the Emperor ſhould die with- 
out male iſſue, 
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CHAP. church of the Palatinate was reduced to the ſame CH 'y 
XVIII. LOWER RHIN E. condition as the church of Iſrael was under XI l 
Lower I xEROPOAu, when the prieſts were made out Ion We 
Rhine of the meaneſt of the people: and as a church Rin Mir 
— KF. AVI brought into theſe ſtraits was not like to be very wa | 
durable, we find the Papiſts every day gain'd = 
Treats of the circle of the Lower Rhine, im which is ground upon them till the idolatry and ſuperſtition N 
comprehended the Palatina te of the Rhine, and the of the church of Rome was again eſtabliſh'd, and 43 
arch-bifhopricks of Mentz, Triers and Cologn. the nobility and gentry who had ſeized on the * 
lands of the church were forced to reſign their 1 
The Pa la- HE Palatinate of the Rhine, in which ill- acquired poſſeſſions to Popiſh Prieſts and Je- 
_— the I include the biſhopricks of Spire and ſuits. The Proteſtant religion is now ſcarce to- 


6 Worms, and the duchy of Zweibrug— 
and extent, gen or Deuxponts, is bounded by the archbiſhop- 
ricks of Mentz and Triers on the north; by 
Franconia and Suabia on the gaſt; and by Alfatia 
and Lorrain towards the ſouth and welt : being 
upwards of an hundred miles in length from the 
ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt, and from fifty to ſe- 
venty in breadth ; ſtiled the Lower Palatinate, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the Upper and Bavarian Pa- 
The air and latinate already deſcribed. The air, the ſoil, and 


foil, noble rivers which water this country, all contri- the river Neckar, at the foot of a mountain, forty 
bute to render it one of the richeſt and pleaſanteſt miles ſouth of Frankfort, and twelve north-eaſt 
provinces of the Empire; only unhappy in being of Spire, in the latitude of forty-nine degrees 
ſo deſirable as to incite the ambition of the neigh- twenty minutes. The name is ſaid to be derived 
bouring powers to become maſters of it; which from a ſhrub reſembling myrtle, call'd by the 
has in the laſt age frequently render'd it a ſcene Germans Heidelbeeren, which grows on the hills 
of blood and milery ; moſt of its fine towns have about the city. It is encompaſs'd with mountains 
been demoliſh'd, and the diſtreſs'd natives driven on every fide, except towards the weſt, which 
out of the country to make room for the hungry way it has a good proſpect over a large pleaſant 
French, or other neceſſitous adventurers. The hills plain. The town is neither large nor very po- 
in the Palatinate, ſays a late Writer, are cover'd pulous, conſiſting chiefly of one handſome ſtreet, 
with vines, which yield that rich liquor known in and a ſpacious uniform market-place, The E- 
other parts of Europe by the name of Rheniſh lector's palace, which ſtands on the aſcent of the. 
wine. Their valleys afford plenty of all manner hill Konigſtul, and overlooks the town, is a mag- 
of grain and fruits, and deer and other game a- nificent fabrick ; and not far from it is a fortihe4 
bound in their foreſts. The rivers Rhine and tower, hardly to be parallePd for its height in the 
Neckar yield them fiſh in abundance, and their Empire. It was formerly call'd Trutzkay/er, or a 
hills want neither metals or other minerals; and dehance to the Emperor; but ſince the reſtau- 
they have the convenience of water-carriage, and ration of the Elector Palatine, it has obtain'd the 
of tranſporting their merchandize every way by name of the Star-Fort, from ſome new works 
means of their navigable rivers. The religion of round it in form of a ſtar. Another curioſity which 
the Palatinate, ſays Dr. NicHorLson, has been all travellers who viſit this country are full of, is 
exceedingly changed and varied ſince the firſt in- a monſtrous wine-fat, generally called the Tun 
troducing of Lutheraniſm by Count FREDE- of Heidelburg, which ſtands in an out-houſe near 
Religion, RICK II; for FREDERICK III ſet up the doc- the palace, and was built by the Elector CHARLES- 


trine and diſcipline of Joun CALVIN. Lo- 
DOWICK V expelled Calviniſm, and reſtored the 
doctrine of LuTHER. His fon FREDERICK IV 
brought the Calviniſts once more into play, to 
oblige his avaritious miniſters chiefly, who pro- 
poſed to raiſe their fortunes by ſacrilegiouſly ſei- 
Zing on the tythes and glebe, and other poor re- 
mainders of the church's patrimony ; by which 
means, Dr. HeyLiN obſerves, the clergy being 
reduced to miſerable ſhort ſtipends, under the 
name of a competency, became ſo contemptible 
and neglected by all ſorts of men, that at laſt the 


lerated in the Palatinate, though the generality of 
the natives are of this perſuaſion ; and what is 
moſt to be lamented is, that in every peace that 
has been made the laſt forty years, the Proteſtants 
have given up their unhappy perſecuted brethren, 
and conſented to conhrm and eſtabliſh Popery in 
this and many other countries, where the Prote- 
ſtant religion was not long before triumphant. 


'The chief towns in the Palatinate are, 1. Hei- ue 
eld 


delburg, or Eidelburga, ſituate in a fruitful plain on 


Lopowick anno 1664, and contains two hun- 
dred tuns of Engliſh meaſure, Inſtead of hoops, 
it is encompaſs'd with large trees of knee-timber, 
like the ribs of a ſhip, which have ſeveral in- 
ſcriptions painted and carved upon them, and are 
ſupported by carved pedeſtals. On one fide of the 


veſſel there is a handſome ſtair-caſe, leading to the 


top, into a gallery ſet round with balliſters, three 
and forty ſteps from the ground. Nor is this the 
only town in Germany, as has been obſerved al- 
ready, where we meet with tuns, or wine-fats, 
of an uncommon ſize, carved and gilded, 3 
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and burnt alſo by the French in the 
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ſeem to be built more for ornament than uſe ; 
which I take to proceed, not only from the vene- 
ration the Germans have for the generous juice 
theſe veſſels contain, but to ſhew that this is one 
of the moſt profitable branches of their trade in 
the provinces near the Rhine and Danube. The 
univerſity of this city was founded by Count Ru- 
PERT, about the year 1387, and has produced 
many valuable men. The Elector's library which 
was kept in the great church dedicated to the 
Holy Ghoſt, was eſteem'd oneof the beſt in Europe, 
both for the choice and number of books, great part 
of it having been compoſed of the libraries of the 
monaſtery of Sponheim and other religious houſes, 
plundered at the reformation ; among which were 


many valuable manuſcripts in the Hebrew, Greek, 


Latin, Chaldean, Arabic, Indian, Ruſſian, Far- 
tarian, Italian, French, German and Bohemian 
languages: but as many other places had been 
:0bhed to make this levies collection, ſo the 
*niſh and Bavarian forces at the taking of Hei- 
delburg in the year 1622, after the unfortunate 
Palatine, ſtiled King of Bohemia, was defeated, 
trod under foot and deſtroy'd ſome part of them, 
und the reſt were convey'd over the Alps to the Va- 
tican, or to the Imperial library at Vienna, This 
un happy city was alſo taken and plundered by the 
French in the year 1683, and again in the 57 5 
1092, when they almoſt entirely demoliſh'd it, 
committing the moſt unheard of barbarities on 
the miſerable inhabitants; and thoſe who ſurvived 
were driven from their dwellings with their fami- 
lies to ſtarve in the open fields. What could in- 
duce the French to be guilty of theſe cruelties I 
can't conceive, unleſs they hoped to force the 
Elector to abandon his allies, or to expreſs their 
implacable malice to the natives, on account of 
their religion, moſt of them being Proteſtants, 

2. Manheim, ſituate near the confluence of 
the Rhine and Neckar, twelve miles north-weſt 
of Heidelburg, formerly eſteem'd a ſtrong town 
till burnt by the French in 1688, and the fortifi- 
cations demoliſhed; here the Elector lately erec- 
ted a magnificent palace, and made it his uſual 
reſidence. 3. Frankendal, twenty miles weſt of 
Heidelburg, once a flouriſhing city, but taken 
year 1689. 
4. Altzheim, antiently the reſidence of the Elec- 
tor, twenty five miles north-weſt of Frankendal. 


. 5. Creutſnach, a good town fituate on a hill 


near the river Nalie, eighteen miles north-weſt 
of Altzheim. under the joint dominion of the E- 
lector, the Marquiſs of Baden, and the Prince of 
dimmerin, 6. Keiſar Lautern, ſituate on the 
er Lautern, thirty miles ſouth of Creutſnach, 
1 ſmall city formerly Imperial, but now ſubject to 
the El-&tor. 7. Sintſheim, a ſmall city twelve 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Heidelburg, where Marſhal 
I'URENNE obtained a ſignal victory over the Im- 
perialiſts, anno 1674. 8. Oppenheim, ſituate 
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on a hill on the banks of the Rhine, formerly anCHAP. 
Imperial town, but now ſubje& to the Elector, XVIII. 
about ten miles ſouth of Mentz, deſtroyed allo Lower 


by the French in the vear 1693. 9. Traerbach, Rhine. 
a ſtrong fortreſs on the Moſelle, taken by tber 
French in the year 1702, but reſtored to the E- Traerbach. 
lector by the laft peace. Other towns of any note 

in the Palatinate are Newſtadt, Bacharach and New2adt. 
Eberinburg. 

The biſhoprick of Spire lies on both fides Spire bi- 
the Rhine, ſurrounded by the territorics of the E- ſtu pricks 
lector Palatine, extending about forty miles in length 
from caſt to weſt, and about fifteen in breadth, 
from north to ſouth ; the chief town whereof 
is Spire, an Imperial city ſtanding in a plain on Sire city. 
the weſt fide of the Rhine, where the ſmall river 
Spierbach falls into it, about twelve miles fordth- 
eaſt of Heidelburg, and eight miles north of Phi- 
lipſburg; the See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to the 
Archbiſhop of Mentz ; 'tis a large populous town, 
but not ſtrong enough to ſuſtain a ſiege. The 
French burnt it down to the ground, with a great 
many other places in the neighbourhood in the 
year 1689. Here the ſovereign court of juſtice 
for the Empire, called the Imperial chamber, was 
held *till removed to Wetzlar on the deſtruction 
of this place. To this court there lies an appeal 
from any Prince's court in the Empire, and the 
Electors themſelves in ſome cafes may be fum- 
mon'd to appear there. 2. Philipſburg, or U- Philipburg, 
denheim, a little ſtrong town ſituate in a moraſs 
on the eaſt ſide of the Rhine at the mouth of the 
river Salta, ten miles to the ſouthward of Spire, a 
place frequently taken and retaken during the late 
wars; relinquiſhed by the French, with the other 
places in the Palatinate, by the peace of Raſtat. 
Other towns of any note in this biſhoprick are 
Spirebach, Bruxal, Weibſtat and Altrip. 2 

The biſhoprick of Worms lies alſo on both Worms bis 
ſides the Rhine, to the northwards of the bi- ſhoprick, 
ſhoprick of Spire, being of-a very ſmall extent, 
viz. about eight miles in length and two in breadth, 
conſiderably leflen'd at the reformation, by the 
Elector Palatine's ſeizing part of the territories 
which belonged to it; the chief town whereof is | 
Worms, an Imperial city on the weſt bank of Wormscity, 
the Rhine, twenty five miles north of Spire, a a 
large flouriſhing town, 'till the French almoſt de- 
ſtroyed it in the year 1693. It is ſince great part 
of it rebuilt, but there are ſtill, as formerly, large. 
void ſpaces within the walls planted with vines, 
which yield two or three thouſand hogſheads of c 
excellent wine annually, The inhabitants are a 
mixture of Papitts and Lutherans, but the Pa- 
piſts are poſleſt of the cathedral and moſt of the 
churches. 2. Ladenburg, a ſmall pleaſant city, Ladenburg. 


Spirebachs 


he's 


under the joint dominion of the Elector Palatine and 
the Biſhop of Worms. 

The duchy of Zweibrugg:n, or Deuxponts, 
is ſurrounded by other parts of the Palatinate on 
the 


Deauxponts 
duchy and 
city. 
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CHA P. the eaſt, north, and ſouth, and bounded by Lorrain 
XVIII. on the weſt, being forty miles in length from the 
Lower north-caſt to the ſouth-weſt, and in breadth 
Rhine. twenty five in ſome places, and in other places 
. Shinc or ten; the chief town whereof is Deux- 
ponts, forty miles ſouth-weſt of Worms; a little 
well-built city, ſu named from the bridges over 
two little rivers whereon it ſtands. The crown 
of Sweden cnjoy'd this duchy 'till the death of 
the late King CHARLES XII; on whole death 
without iſſue, it devolved on a Prince of the Pa- 
latine family. The duchy of Deuxponts contains 
the five ve be bailiwicks, viz. 1. Zweibrug- 
gen. 2, Meizenteim. 3. Lichtemburg, 4. New- 
caſtle. 5. Landſperg, with part of Guttenburg 

and Biſchweiler. 

Calviniſm was generally profeſs'd in the duchy 
of Deuxponts, 'till the Swedes became poſſeſs'd of 
it, and then Lutheraniſm began to flouriſh; the 
King of Sweden giving ſome of the beſt livings 
and preferments to the Lutheran clergy, which 
created great animoſities between the diſciples of 
both perſuaſions: but the late King of Sweden 
dying without iſſue, and that duchy devolving 

Religion in upon a Roman Catholick Prince, his Proteſtant 
. ſubjects thought fit to unite and drop their party- 
quarrels, leſt they ſhould give an opportunity to 
their common enemies the Papiſts, to make an 
advantage by them; and I find there has been 
ſeveral projects ſet on foot by the King of Pruſſia, 
the Landgrave of Heſſe, and other Proteſtant Prin- 
ces of the Empire, for a comprehenſion or union 
of the Proteſtants of all perſuaſions, that they may 
be a match for the Roman-Catholicks; but the 
Lutheran clergy are apprehenſive that theſe Prin- 
ces deſign at bottom only to eſtabliſh Calviniſm 
throughout Germany, which they look upon with 
almoſt as much deteſtation as they do Popery. 

The duchy of Simmeren in the Palatinate was 
heretofore govern'd by its own Prince, but is now 
ſubject to the Elector Palatine ; the chief town 
whereof is of the ſame name, ſituate thirty miles 
to the weſtward of Mentz in the lower county of 
Spanheim. 

Birkenfield, with the territory about it, alſo en- 
joys the title of a duchy, and is ſituate in the 
upper county of Spanheim, twenty eight miles to 
the eaſtward of Triers. 

The other towns of any note in the Palatinate 
Lauterach. are Lauterach, ſituate on the river Lauter, forty 
Leningen, miles weſt of Worms; Leningen, capital of the 
Rhingrave- county of Linage, twenty miles north-weſt of 
; Vel- Spire ; Rhingraveſtein, thirty miles north-weſt of 

bs 6 Worms; Veldentz, capital of a county of the 

ſame name, twenty miles weft of Simmeren ; and 
Reipoltzkirk, the capital alſo of a ſmall county 
thirty miles welt of Worms. 

Titles and The countries which belong to the Elector 


territ- ries of ' 8 
the eder Palatine, are the greateſt part of the Lower Pala 


Palatine, 
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tinate, the bailiwick of Boechelheim, the duchies Cy 
of Juliers and Berg, the city of Duſſeldorp, and the Nh 
lordſhip of Ravenſtein: his titles are Count Pa- In. 
latine of the Rhine, Arch-Steward and Elector of Nhe 
the holy Roman Empire, Duke of Bavaria, Ju. 
liers, Cleves and Berg, Count of Veldentz, Span- 
heim, Marck, Ravenſperg and Meurs, Lord of 
Ravenſtein, &c, 

His arms for the Palatinate are, a Lyon Or, y, tn 
drawn arm'd langued and crown'd Or, a Lyon 
Sable for Juliers. Gules, an Eſcutcheon Argent 
with rays of a carbuncle knotted, Or, for Cleves. 
Argent, a Lyon Gules, arm'd aud crown'd Azure 
tor Berg. 3 

I ſhall here go no higher in the pedigree of Th: 8 
the Palatine family than FREDERICK III, who: in 
ſucceeded to the electorate on the death of Otho 
without iſſue, anno 1559. This FREDERICK 
Duke of Simmeren was deſcended from Sr x- 
PHEN Palatine of Deuxponts or Zweibruggen ; 
he firſt introduced Calviniſm into the Palatinate, 
and dying anno 1576, was ſucceeded by his fon 
LEWIS V, who was as much devoted to Luthe- 
raniſm as his father to Calviniſm. FREDERICK 
the 4th ſon of LEWIS V, ſucceeded his father anno 
1583, and dying in the year 1610, left his domi- 
nions to FREDERICK V, who married the Prin- 
ceſs ELIZABETH, daughter of James I, King 
of Great-Britain, who accepting the crown of Bo- 
hemia, to which the Emperor FERDINAND was 
before elected, he was attacked both by the Em- 
peror and Spain; and being defeated at the battle 
of Prague, anno 1620, he loſt not only the Bohe- 
mian crown, but was proſcrib'd by the Emperor 
and the Electoral College, and deprived of all his 
own hereditary territories and dignities, and forc'd 
to fly for refuge with his conſort the Princeſs EL1- 
ZABETH into Holland, The Lower Palatinate 
was conquered by the King of Spain, and affignel 
over to him ; and the Upper Palatinate, with the 
EleEtoral dignity, conferred on the Duke of Bava- 
ria, General of the Imperial forces in this war. 
This unfortunate Prince died at Mentz the 29th 
of November 1632, having been for ſome years 
ſubſiſted with his family by the court of an 
His fon CHARLES-Lobowick had the Lower 
Palatinate reſtored to him by the treaty of Weſt— 
phalia ; but the Upper Palatinate, with the dig- 
nity of Elector, was confirm'd to the Duke of 
Bavaria: the Palatine, however, was made an 
eighth Elector, and dying the 28th of Auguſt 
1680, was ſucceeded by his fon CHARLEs- 
Lewis, who dying without iſſue, in him ended 
the male line of FREDERICK III. PniLliP- 


W1LLIAM Duke of Newburg ſucceeded to the " 
Lower Palatinate and the eighth Electorate, anno 
1688: he deſcended from LEWIS the black, bro- 
ther of FREDERICEK III, Duke of Simmeren, both 


ſons of STEPHEN the younger fon of RUPE pn 
5 


 CHy I x AP, II, Emperor of Germany: He was of the Roman 
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III. 
2% that way, which gave his ſubjects of the Palati- 


* married to Prince 


de preſent 
ter. 


Catholics communion, and exceeding zealous 


nate, who were molt of them Proteſtants, a very 
gloomy proſpect. He married ELIZABETH, 
daughter of GEORGE Landgrave of Heſſe, by 
whom he had iſſue the PrinceGELEonoR a- MaAG- 
DALENA THERESA, who was married to the 
Emperor &,£0POLD, anno 1676, The Palati- 
nate being invaded by LEWIS XIV, in the year 
1688, the old Prince reſigned the government to 
his fon Jos EH, as better able to defend his terri- 
torics 3 but the French notwithſtanding the next 


year, anno 1689, burnt to the ground Heidelburg, 


Worms, Spire, Oppenheim, and Manheim, with 
all the towns, viilages and caſtles in this fine 
coun ry, not ſparing any thing ſacred or prophane, 
which could be demoliſhed by fire or gunpowder, 
and then were forced to abandon it. 

The laſt Elector JOHN-WILLIAM-JosEPH/U 
Ia NAT Ius, was born the 19th of April 1658, 
and ſucceeded his father the ſecond of September 
1690. In the year 1678, he married Max v- 
AN NE-Jos EH, daughter to the Emperor FER DI“ 
N AND III; who dying ſome years after, he married 
anno 1686, AN NE-MARY-LoulskE, daughter 
to Cos Mus III, Great Duke of Tutcany, and 
left no iſſue by either of them; but had no leſs 
than ſeventeen brothers and ſiſters, of whom the 
following ſurvived him, viz. 1. The late Em- 
preſs mother. 2. Prince CHARLEs-PHILIP of 
Newburg, the preſent Elector born the fourth of 
November 1661. 3. FRANCIS-SIGISMUND 
Biſhop of Augſburg, born anno 1663. FRancis- 
iewis, Great Maſter of the Teutonick Order, 
and Elector of Triers, born anno 1664. 5. The 
Queen Dowager of Spain, relict of CHARLES II, 
born anno 1667. 6. The Ducheſs of Parma, 
born in 1670; and, 7. The Princeſs AMELIA 
JAMEs SOBIESKI, ſon to 
JohN King of Poland. The late Elector was ge- 
nerally acknowledged to be a good Prince, but too 
much bigotted to the Roman communion, of which 
he was a member; ſuftering his Proteſtant ſubjects 
to be inſulted and ill uſed by the Romiſh zealots : 
but no Prince was more firm to the confederacy 
againſt France, or a greater ſufferer on that ac- 
count; and to make him ſome amends upon the 
proſcription of the Duke of Bavaria, the Upper 
Palatinate was conferred upon him, but by the 
peace of Raſtat, he was obliged to relinquiſh it 
again to Bavaria, being promis'd an equivalent 
for it ; but I don't find any has been yet made to 
him or his brother and ſucceſſor the preſent Elector 
CHARLEsS-PHIL1P, Who ſucceeded to the elec- 
torate on the 8th of June 1716, and has had three 
wives, viz, LouUuisA-CHARLOTTE daughter of 
BoGisLAus Prince of Radzevil, and widow of 
LEWIS Margrave of Brandenburg. 2. THERESA- 
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CATHERINA, daughter of Jos pH Prince of 
Lubomirſki, 3 BenepicTaA-ERrNntsTA-Ma- 
RIA &ESTE, daughter of the Duke of Modena; by 
none of whom has he any iſſue living, except one 
daughter married to her coufin the Prince of 
Sultzbach; and the electoral dignity will, on the 
death of the preſent Elector, devolve on his bro- 
ther the Biſhop of Augsburg ; but as he is an eccle- 
ſiaſtical perſon, and uncapable of marrying with- 
out a diſpenſation, it will go next to his other bro- 
ther the Archbiſhop and Elector of Triers; who 
having alſo taken the yow of celibacy, the Prince 
of Sultzbach is not unlikely to ſucceed to the Pala- 
tinate, being next in blood: but as this Prince has 
yet no iſſue, I find the Proteſtants in great hopes 
that the Palatinate with the electoral dignity, will 
devolve on the Prince of Birkenfelt, a zealous 
Proteſtant, who is next in ſucceſſion to the houſe of 
dultzbach. The court of Rome, tis ſaid, is ſo ap- 
prehenſive of this, that they have tried all imagi- 
nable ways to perſuade the Elector to marry again, 
and not having met with ſucceſs here, are endea- 
vouring to prevail with his brothers, tho' eccle- 
ſiaſticks, to enter into the ſtate of matrimony : 
for ſhould the Palatinate deſcend to a Proteſtant, 
the whole Palatinate would be in ſome danger of 
renouncing the Roman communion. Notwith- 
{tanding the preſent Elector is a Papiſt, and charg'd 
with perſecuting and oppreſling his Proteſtant ſub- 
jects, it is computed that there are ſtill five parts in 
ſeven of them of that perſuaſion : which leads me 
to give a further account of the preſent ſtate of 
religion in the Palatinate, and of the late diffe- 
rences between this Prince and his ſubjects on that 
head, 

The great church of the Holy Ghoſt at Heidel- 
burg, had for many years been divided between 
the Papiſts and Calviniſts ; the Papiits celebrated 
Maſs in the choir and the Calvinitts heard divine 
ſervice in the nave, or body of the church; but 
the Elector alledging that this city being the place 
of his reſidence, divine ſervice ought to be per- 
form'd in the principal church, according to the 
rites of that religion only, of which he was a 
member ; prohibited the Proteſtants to celebrace 
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divine ſervice in the church of the Holy Ghoſt, . 


and actually 
poſſeſſion of the whole. Whereupon the Reform'd. 
applied themſelves to the Proteſtant Powers to pro- 


put the Roman Catholicks in the 2 


cure a redreſs of this grievance; at which the 
Elector was ſo exaſperated, that he publiſhed a 


placaert, requiring the magiſtracy to ſeize on and 
ſuppreſs the Heidelburg catechiſm, wherein he 
obſerved there were ſome queſtions and anſwers 
injurious to his Highneſs, and contrary to the de- 
crees of the Empire, 22 where the Elector's 
religion is repieſented as ſuperſtitious and idolatrous. 

The Proteſtant Powers hereupon unanimouſly 


agreed to demand ſatisfaction for this . 
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Proteſtant religion in places where it was protets'd 
and the courts of Great Britain, Pruſſia, the States- 
General, &c. each of them ſent a miniſter to 


the Palatine court, to repreſent the injuſtice of this 


proceeding. To whom kis Electoral Highnels an- 
ſwer'd, that Fe allow'd his Reform'd ſubjects to en- 
joy his protection, and was far from diſturbing them 
in their liberty of conſcience, but that the Soth 
queſtion and anſwer of the Heidelburg catechiſm, 
reficcting on the ſuperſtition and idolatry of thoſe 
of his communion, could not be look'd upon as 
a ſymbol or principle of religion ; that it was 
added to that catechiſm in 1684, and that the re- 
jection of that queſtion was founded on the conſti- 
tutions of the Empire, which prohibited all re- 
flections and provocations of this nature; that the 
taking of the church of the Holy Ghoſt from the 
Reformed was of abſolute neceſſity, becauſe thoſe 
of his communion had not room to celebrate maſs 
in the choir; and that his Electoral Highneſs was 
building the Reformed another church more com- 
modious for them ; that in theſe two yoints he had 


done nothing contrary to the conſtitutions of the 


Empire, or the treaty of Weſtphalia, which his 
Electoral Highneſs would religiouſly obſerve ; that 
he ſhould juſtify himſelf before the Emperor and 
Empire, who were the only judges in things of 
this nature: and that he would order the other 
grievances of his Reformed ſubjects to be inquired 
into, and redrefied in ſuch a manner, as they 
ſhould no longer have any juſt cauſe, of com- 
plaint, 

To this the miniſters of the Proteſtant Powers 
replied, that they could not believe their reite- 
rated repreſentations in the name of their maſters 
had been reported with due weight to his Electo— 
ral Highneſs, or his commiſſaries would not have 
treated on ſo weighty an affair in fo trifling a 
manner : they agreed with them, that the Em- 
peror and Empire are the only judges of the laws 
they have made; but when foreign Powers are 
concern'd in a treaty, they alſo claim a right of 
interpreting them; that they look'd upon the 
prohibition of the Heidelburg catechiſm, the ſeiz- 
ing the church of the Holy Ghoſt, and ſeveral o- 
ther things which had paſs'd of late years in the 
Falatinate, as maniteſt infractions of the treaties 
they were oblig'd to maintain. 

White the Proteſtant Princes were ſolliciting a 
redreſs of the grievances of the Reformed, ſome 
accidents happen'd which alarm'd them afreſh, 
and occalion'd their being ſtill more importunate 
on that head; the coach of the Dutch Miniſter 
ſtunding before the door of the Reſident of Heſſe, 
az the Hott was carrying by to a ſick perſon, the 
guards which attended the loft oblig'd the coach- 
man to come down and kneel; at the ſame time 
railitary ' execution was order'd againſt the ſhoe- 


were forbid working on popiſh holidays, even in Ion. 
harveſt-time, under great penalties ; ſome eccle- Rh 


makers, who refuſed to contribute to the maſſes CH 
of St. CRISPIN, and the Reformed in general xyjn 


ſialticks alſo were turn'd ont of their churches 
and poſſeſſions, on pretence of their having been 
built and founded by Roman Catholicks, which 
would have ſerv'd for a pretence to turn out all 
the reſt, . | 
The Proteſtants further complain'd, that in I 
marriages between Proteſtants and Papiſts great 1 
hardſhips were put upon them; for though by the | 
Elector's declaration, parents were permitted to 
educate their children in that religion, which was 
ſtipulated by contract before or after marriage, 
yet the Roman Catholick magiſtrates pretended, 
that they were impower'd to direct the education 
of children as they thought fit; the popiſh prieſts 
(who alone ſeem authorized in the Palatinate to 
ſolemnize matrimony, where one of the parties 
is a Roman Catholick) alſo ſcrupled to marry a 
man of their religion, unleſs the Proteſtant bride 
would declare herſelf of their communion ; and 
Roman Catholick huſbands were ſeverely fined, 
if they did not educate their daughters in the po- 
piſh religion, in violation of prior contracts with 
their wives, ſworn before publick notaries, by 
which they ſtipulated, that their wives ſhould 
have the liberty to bring up their daughters in 
their own religion. That though by the Elector's 
declaration, where no matrimonial compacts are 
made, the children are to conform to the head of 
the family; children are frequently taken by force 
from their Proteſtant parents, and bred up in Ro- 
man Catholick ſeminaries: that Proteſtant burghers 
have been confined and impriſoned, for having 
their children baptized by Proteſtant miniſters 
where the wife was a Papiſt : that other Prote- 
ſtants have been proſecuted for educating their 
children in Proteſtant ſchools, where the wife was 
a Papiſt. That notwithſtanding by the Elector's 
declaration it is provided, that children when they 
come to years of diſcretion ſhould have full liberty 


of conſcience to embrace which religion they ſaw 


fit, the government never came to any determi- 
nation, what ſhould be accounted years of diſcre- 
tion; and parents have been treated with great ſe- 
verities, who have ſuffer'd their children to de- 
clare themſelves Proteſtants at fifteen or ſixteen 
years of age, and troopers have been ſent to quar- 
ter on them at diſcretion, for this pretended of- 
fence, 'till the people have been ruin'd : and al- 
though the ſurviving father or mother are by the 
ſaid declaration allow'd to breed up their children 
in their own religion, the Proteſtant widow and 
miniſter have both been fined for baptizing a child 
in the Proteſtant way, and the woman afterwards 
obliged to carry her child to a Jeſuit to be bap- 
tized with popiſh ceremonies, And laſtly, not- 

3 withſtanding 


Ip. withſtanding moſt of the ſubjects of this country 
I. are of the Reformed religion, and endeavour to 
Jer bring up their children in the liberal arts and fci- 
ne. ENCES, as many of them are, in order to render 
tem capable of preferment, and by the edict of 
Hall, are aſſur'd that they ſhall not be excluded 
from preferments on account of their religion ; yet 
the moſt inconſiderable places are refuled them, 
until they will turn Roman Catholicks, or marry 
wives of that religion, and engage to have their 
children bred Papiits. And here, for the reader's 
ſatisfaction, I ſhall recite the queſtion and anſwer 
in the Heidelburg catechiſm, which occaſion'd its 
being prohibited by the Elector, as an unman- 
2 reflection on his Highneſs, and all others of 
the Roman communion, viz. 

« Queſt, 80, What difference is there between 
the Lord's Supper, and the Maſs of the Pa- 
« piſts ? 

Anſ. The Lord's Supper is a teſtimony to us, 
that we have full remiſſion of all our fins, by 
the only ſacrifice of Jeſus Chriſt, which he him- 
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« we are incorporated by the Holy Ghoſt in Je- 
„ ſus Chriſt, who with his real body is now in 
heaven, at the right hand of God the Father, 
* and requires our worſhip. But the Maſs of the 
Papiſts teaches that neither the living nor the 
dead obtain remiſſion of their ſins by the death of 
* Jeſus Chriſt, unleſs he be again ofter'd up daily 
for them by the hands of the prieſts. It teaches 
«*« alſo that fel Chriſt is corporeally under the 
* ſpecies of bread and wine, and by conſequence 
* ought to be ador'd. So that the Maſs is at the 
* bottom nothing leſs than blaſpheming the only 
* ſacrifice of Jeſus Chriſt, and a curſed idolatry.” 
The Proteſtant Powers finding that his Electo- 
ral Highneſs was not to be mov'd to redreſs the 
zrievances of his Proteſtant ſubjects, by any other 
means than retaliating on the Papilts in their do- 
minions, the like uſage their brethren underwent 
in the Palatinate ; the King of Pruſſia ſeiz'd on 
ſome cecleſiaſtical eſtates in his territories, decla- 
ng with the Dutch, that they would ſequeſter 
the revenues of all the Roman Catholicks in their 
dominions, if juſtice was not done to the Reformed. 
This proceeding had ſo good an effect upon the 
Elector, that he relinquiſh'd the body of the church 
of the Holy Ghoſt, and reſtor'd the catechiſms, 
declaring alfo that no perſon ſhould be moleſted 
in the ſtreets, for not kneeling when the Hoſt 
paſſed by But then to ſhew his reſentment a- 
gainſt the Heidelburgers, who had in a manner 
extorted theſe orders from him, he declar'd his in- 
tention of abandoning that city, and removing to 
lanheim, with all the courts of juſtice ; and ac- 
cordingly laid the foundation of a new palace there, 
Which is ſince finiſh'd, and become the place of 
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* ſelf has once fulfill'd upon the croſs, and that 
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his uſual retidence, which has very much impo- CH AP. 
veri{n'd the city of Heidelburg. XVIII. 

The Elector alſo, it ſeems, had order'd the bi- Lower 
bles in the hands of the Reformed to be ſeiz'd, Rhine. 
as well as the catechiim, but J don't find them wowed 
mentioned in the order for reſtoring the cate- 
chiſms. 

Ihe condition of the reſt of the Proteſtants 
in Germany, where the Sovereign is of the Ro- 
miſh communion, is much the fame with thoſe 
in the Palatinate; but *tis ſail, the French allow 
the towns in Alſace, inhabited by Proteitants, 
better terms than any of the Popiſh Princes of 
Germany, tho” they are ſo ſevere upon their Hu- 
gonots at home. 

The remaining part of the circle of the Lower The three 
Rhine conßiſts of the three ſpiritual electorates, or nue e- 
archbiſhopricks of Mentz, Triers, and Cologne. wy 
T heſe Electors have the precedence of the other 
ſix ſecular Electors; and of theſe the Elector of 
Mentz, Dean of the electoral college, is the chief; 
who, by virtue of his office, appoints the-time and 
place for a new election, on a vacancy of the Im- 
perial throne, He is alſo Archchancellor of Ger- 
many, Guardian of the archives and matricula- 
tion, Viſiter of the aulick council at Vienna, and 
of the chamber, or ſovereign court of Spire, to 
whom all foreign Princes and States addreſs them- 
ſelves, who have any propoſitions to make to the , 
Empire; and to him the Princes and States apply : 
for a redreſs of their grievances. He is elected to 
the archbiſhoprick by twenty-four capitulary . 
Canons of the church of Mentz, of noble ex- 
traction. 

The archbiſhoprick of Mentz lies on the banks Mentz arch- 
of the river Maine, being bounded Vf Veteravia, Vihepticke 
or the Weterau, on the north; by Franconia on _ 
the eaſt; by the Palatinate on the ſouth; and by. _ 
the electorate of Triers on the weſt; extending in — _ 
length about fifty miles from the north-weſt to 
the ſouth-eaſt, and about twenty in breadth ; be- 
ſides which tract of land, there are other territo- 
ries belonging to this archbiſhoprick in Heſſe, 

T huringia, the counties of Waldeck and Vete- 

ravia, in the Palatinate, &c. The chief towns 
belonging to the archbiſhoprick of Mentz are, | 
1. Mentz, or Mayence, the Maguntiacum of the Mentz city: 
Latins, ſituate near the confluence of the: Rhine 

and Maine, twenty miles weſt of Frankfort on 

the Maine, fifty miles north of Spire, and twen- 

ty-five north of Worms, a very antient city; 

but thoſe who make it to be built thirteen hun- 

dred years before our Saviour, ſeem to have but 

a ſlender authority for their opinion: others, who 

look upon DRuUsSUs as the founder, are thought 

to have much more probability of their fide, it 

being very certain that he built ſeveral fortreſſes 

on the Rhine; and a better ſituation could not well 

have 
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Rhine. sus. It is a fortified town, of no great ſtrength, 
Lon md but large and populous, and the publick buildings, 
as their churches, monaſteries, and palace of the 
Eleftor, make a good appearance ; the ftrects are 
enerally narrow, and the private houſes mean, 

Fn the cathedral are ſeveral magnificent tombs of 
the Electors; and the habits and ornaments in 
which the Elector ſays maſs, are admir'd for their 
richneſs, The canopy, under which they carry 
the hoſt at publick proceſſions, is in a manner co- 
ver'd with pearl. Proteſtants are permitted to 
live and trade in this city, but are not allow'd the 
ublick profeſſion of their religion. It was an 
mperial city, till ApoLPHUs of Naſſau, Arch- 

- biſhop of the place, deprived them of their privi- 
leges, about the year 1462, and his ſucceſſors have 
ever ſince been abſolute maſters of it, as they are 

of the whole archhiſhoprick ; the temporal as well 

as eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction being vetted in them. 
Their univerſity, founded by CHARLEMAIN 
about the year 800, is not in any great reputation 

at preſent. It js pretended that gun-powder was 
firſt invented hereby BAR THOLDUSSCHWARTZ, 

a Franciſcan Fryar, but it has been ſhewn already 
that Fryar Bacon of Oxford was long before ac- 
quainted with it. They alſo claim the invention 

of printing, which I ſhall enquire farther into 
when I come to Holland, where it is alſo ſaid to 

be firſt invented. 2. Bingen, pleaſantly fituated 
on the Rhine and Nahe, which here unite their 

* ſtreams, ſixteen miles to the weſtward of Mentz, 
mention'd by TaciTus as a Roman fortreſs, ſince 
an Imperial city, but now ſubject to the Dean 
and Chapter of Mentz. Travellers who viſit this 
place are full of a ſtory of an Archbiſhop of this 
dioceſe, eaten up by rats, in a tower he huilt to 
defend himſelf againſt them in an iſland of the 
Rhine over-againſt Bingen, which they look upon 
as a judgment upon him for his covetouſneſs and 
cruelty to the poor: but it ſeems to me to 


have too much the air of a fable to be recited at 
length. 


Bingen, 


Rhingau n the Rhingau, a narrow tract of land, ex- 
country». tending about twenty miles in length, along the 
banks of the Rhine, are a great many fine towns ; 
Elfell, as, 3. Elfeld, a town of ſome ſtrength on the 
north ſide of the Rhine, fifteen miles weſt of 
Erbach. Mentz. 4. Erbach, remarkable for its magnih- 
cent monaſtery, where are the tombs of the old 
Counts of Naflau, and ſome of the Archbiſhops 
P.-4-heim, Of Mentz. 5. Rodeſheim, famous for the growth 
of the beſt vines; and indeed the whole country 
of Rhingau abounds in the choiceſt vines, and 
ſeems but one intire city, interſpers'd with gardens 
and vineyards within its walls. 
Eichfeld The county of Eichfeld, or Eſchfeld, ſur- 
County s« | I 
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CH AP. have been pitch'd upon than this, where the 
XVIII. Maine falls into the Rhine; and here are ſtill the 
Lower ruins of a trophy erected to the memory of DRu- 


rounded by the territorics of Heſie, Thuringia, Cp yy 
and the duchy of Brunſwick, belongs alſo to the I 
Elector of Mentz; wherein are the towns of, ly, 
6. Heiligenſtat, antiently the feat of King Da- Ri; 
GOBER'T, but remarkable for little at preſent — 
but a college of the Jeſuits. 7. Trefurt, fituate Helge 
on the Weſer, in a pleaſant fruitful coun- Trim, 
try. 8. Duberſtat. 9. Wormbys. 10. Fritz- Pub, 
lar, a ſtrong fortreſs in the landgravate of Heſſe. 
11. Ommenburg, or Amelburg, ſituate on the 
river Ohm, near Marpurg in Heſſe. 12. Aſchaf- Au 
fenburg, ſituate on the Maine, where it is join'd da 
by the river Aſchaff, forty miles eaſt of Mentz, 
eſteem'd the ſtrongeſt fortreis in the Elector's do- 
minions ; here the Elector has a palace, where 
he frequently reſides. 13. Hochſt, ſituate on the He; 
Maine, having the privilege of taking toll of the 
veſſels which paſs up and down that river, for the 
uſe of the Elector. 14. Konigſtein, a little forti- Kang. 
hed town, which gives title to a county, nineteen 
miles north-eaſt of Mentz. 15. Reinech in Fran- R 


34 viut 


1665, and ſucceeded ANSELM-FRANCIs of In- 
gelheim, anno 1695. His revenues are computed 
to amount to an hundred thouſand pounds per 

annum, | 
The electorate of Triers is bounded by the dio- rr 
ceſe of Cologne and the duchy of Burg towards tor 
the north ; by Veteravia on the eaſt ; by Lorrain, 
the Palatinate, and part of Heſſe towards the ſouth; 
and by the Auſtrian Netherlands on the weſt, ex- 
tending in length from the ſouth-eaſt to the north- 
weſt above fourſcore miles, but of a very unequal 
breadth, being in ſome places fifty, and in others 
not five and twenty miles over, The face of the 
country, and the nature of the foil, is very diffe- Te 
rent in one part from what it is in another, The 
ſouth and weſtern parts of the country are moun- 
tainous and barren, incumber'd with woods and 
foreſts, the air cold, and but few towns or people 
to be met with, or indeed any thing but wild 
beaſts, deer, and other game, which uſually a- 
bound in ſuch deſart places. On the contrary, 
near the Rhine and the Moſelle the country 1s 
exceeding pleaſant, abounds in corn and wine, and 
is crouded with people. The chief towns in this 
electorate are, 1. Triers, or Treves, the capital Tune 
city, the Augu/ta Trevirorum of the Latins, plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the river Moſelle, in the latitude 
of forty-nine degrees, fifty minutes, ſix degrees 
| of 
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p. to the eaſtward of London, ſixty miles to the 
III bouthward of Cologne, and about the ſame diſtance 
r to the weſtward of Mentz, The city is of a 


ſquare figure, but neither large or populous, hav- 
ing but four collegiate and five pariſh-churches, 
two great abbeys, and ſome other religious houſes, 
with an univerſity, which, till the late wars, was 
eſteem'd equal to moſt in Germany. It is en- 
compaſs'd with a wall and other fortifications, but 
not ſufficient to ſuſtain a ſiege. The French and 
the allies were alternately maſters of it in the late 
war, as they happen'd to be maſters of the field 
on this ſide. In the years 1704 and 1705, the 
allies threw up lines for the defence of the place, 
and erected vaſt magazines here, deſigning to have 
carried on the war againſt France through this 
country, where there are not ſo many fortificd 
towns as in Flanders, and would probably have 
ſoon brought the war to an end, if they had kept 
ſteady to this reſolution ; but old Lewis XIV, 
appriz'd of the conſequence of being attack'd from 
hence, made his utmoſt efforts, and brought a pro- 
digious force into the Low Countries, while the 
Duke of Marlborough and the grand army of the 
Allies were upon the Moſelle, which put the Dutch 
into ſuch a panick fear, that they compell'd the 
Duke to return on a ſudden to defend their fron- 
tiers, who leaving his magazines behind him, and 
General D'AuBACH with ſeven or eight thouſand 
men, to defend the lines before 'T riers, the next 
intelligence he receiv'd was, that the body of 
troops left at Triers had abandon'd the place, on 
the approach of the French, deſtroy'd his maga- 
zines, and left the country to the mercy of the 
enemy, whereupon the French immediately took 
poſſeſſion of Triers again; which put an end to all the 
ſchemes that had been laid for attacking France on 
the ſide of the Moſelle, where their frontiers are 
weakeſt; and the Confederates carried back the 
war again into Flanders, where they yearly threw 
away thouſands of brave fellows againſt ſtone-walls 
to very little purpoſe ; and the campaign of 1705 
concluded with little action. This city having been 
frequently plunder'd and pillag'd-.by the French in 
the late war, occaſion'd the removal of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, and conſequently a great decay 
of their trade. The private houſes alſo were lately 
in a ruinous condition, The churches, monaſte- 
ries, and the EleCtor's palace are eſteem'd magni- 
hcent buildings, though theſe have not altogether 
eſcap'd the fury of the war. As Triers is one of 
the moſt antient, ſo it was in the time of the Ro- 
mans one of the moſt conſiderable cities in Eu- 
rope; for here ſeveral of the Roman Emperors 
kept their courts, inſomuch that it acquir'd the 
name of Rama altera, and in the ruins of the old 
elty are ſtill daily found Roman coins, medals, and 
other antiquities ; it was afterwards an Imperial 
uy till e by their Archbiſhop, Who was 
OL, II. 


formerly Metropolitan of Mentz, Cologne, Liege, CH AP. 
Utrecht, Straſburg, Worms, and Spires ; but Pope X VIII. 
ZACHARY exempting theſe cities from his juriſ- Lower 
diction, he is now the leaſt Metropolitan in Ger- Rhine. 
many, having no other ſuffragans than the Biſhops @Gym# 
of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, which are under 
the dommion of the French. He is however the 
ſecond Elector in the Empire, and Arch-chan- 
cellor of the Empire in France. He gives the 
firſt voice in all elections and general aſſemblies, and 
his ſeat is in the middle of the hall, over-againſt the 
Emperor. As the Elector of Mentz always takes 
the votes of the reſt of the Electors, he has the 
privilege of voting laſt, of which thoſe prelates have 
frequently made great advantages. 2. The ſecond 
city in the electorate of Triers is Coblentz, or 
Confluentia, in a wonderful pleaſant ſituation, at 
the conflux of the Rhine and the Moſelle, and 
ſurrounded with vineyards, being fifty miles north- 
eaſt of 'Triers, and about forty ſouth-eaſt of Co- 
logne, of a triangular form, two of its fides being 
waſl'd by the faid rivers, and the third inclos'd 

with a wall and fortifications after the modern 

way. The convenience of its ſituation has ren- 

der'd it a town of good trade, eſpecially in corn, 

wine, wood, and iron, The houſes are well- 

built, and the ſtreets uniform, The publick build- 

ings.of any note mention'd by travellers, are two 

great churches, ſome monaſteries, and the palace 

of the Elector, who ſometimes reſides here. There 

is alſo a ſtone- bridge over the Moſelle, and a bridge 

of boats over the Rhine at this place; and on the 
oppoſite ſide of the Rhine a caſtle on a hill, which 
comnfahds the town and the paſſage of both rivers, 

and at the bottom of the ſame hill ſtands the E- 

lector's palace, the front whereof and two large 

wings look towards the river: this, in the time of 

the Romans, 'tts ſuppos'd, was the ſtation of the 

firſt legion. 3. Meyn, ſituate on the river Nette, xte 
fifteen miles weſt of Coblentz, a walled town with 

a caſtle, and gives name to a large territory about 

it, in which ſtands the little town of Munſter- 
Meynfield, ſor call'd to diſtinguiſh it from Munſter 

in Weſtphalia, 4. Cocheim, a fortified town on 6,c;m.. 
the Moſelle, three miles north-eaſt of Triers. 

5. Saffich, the capital of a county of the ſame, 
name, about a league diftant from the Rhine. 

6. Boppart, a town and caſtle ſituate on the Rhine, Boppart. 
ten miles to the ſouthward of Coblentz, formerly 
Imperial, but granted by the EmperorHe wy VII 

to BALDwiN, Archbiſhop of Triers, held to be 

one of the forts antiently erected by Dr usus on 

the Rhine, Here the veſſels which'paſs this river 

pay a toll to the Elector. 8. Engers, a handſome Eggert. 
town upon the Rhine, ſeven miles north of Cob- 

lentz, and gives name to the territory of Enger- 

ſaw. 9. Berncaſtle, a town of good trade, where permeate; - 
they make great quantity of wine, pleaſantly ſi- 
tuated on the Moſelle. — Oberweſel, a fortified 
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CHAP. town, ſituate on the weſt {ide of the Rhine, twenty 
XVIII. miles weit of Coblentz. 11. Cell, or Zell, ſituate 
Lower on the Moſelle, thirty miles north-caſt of Triers, a 
Rhine, town that has a good trade in wines, the product 
of the neighbouring country. 12, St. Vendel, a 
little fortihed town on the confines of the Palati- 
nate, 13. Sarbrug, a ſmall fortreſs on the river 
Sar, eight miles ſouth of Triers. 14. Limburg, 


FRANCIS-LEwIS, brother to the Elector Pala- Cg 
tine, born the 24th of July, 1664, and clected xy 
into this See, anno 1716: His title is Frax. I 
c15-LEwis, by the grace of God Archbiſhop of . 
Triers, Archchancellor of the Empire in France, vw, 
(for France the reader will obſerve was once part The 
of the Empire) Prince and Elector of the Holy a 
Romarf Empire, Count Palatine of the Rhine, d. 


Cell. 
, St. Vendel. 


Limburg. 


Montroyal. 


State of the 
German 
frontiers to- 
Wards 
France. 


ſituate on the Lohn, the territories whereof, great 
part of them, belong to the Landgrave of Heſſe. 
15, Montroyal, ſituate on a peninſula made by 
the Rhine, twenty miles north-eaſt of Triers, e- 
ſteem'd a ſtrong place, but taken by the French 
in the war between the Confederates and France, 
and reſtor'd to the Elector again by the peace of Ryſ- 
wick. Other towns of any note mentioned by geo- 
graphers, are Ulmen, eight miles north-weſt of Co- 
cheim, St. Maximin, Phaltz, Witlich, and Prum. 
The revenues of the Elector of Triers, in time 
of peace, when his country is not liable to the 
depredations of an enemy, as it was for many years 
together before the laſt peace, are computed to a- 
mount to ncar an hundred thouſand pounds per 
annum, This Elector, and other German Princes 
who lie upon the frontiers of France, and have 
neither ſtrong towns, or forces ſufficient to reſiſt that 
formidable power, are under very diſmal circum- 
{tances, whenever a rupture happens between the 
Empire and that kingdom, their territories are 


ſure to be made a ſcene of blood and rapine. It 


ſcems ſtrange therefore, that theſe Princes have 
not already yielded up their countries to the French, 
who can better protect them, rather than remain 
ſubject to the Empire, whoſe armies are always 
ſo ſlow in their motions, and fo ill provided, that 
the frontier provinces are ſure to be deſtroyed be- 
fore their forces enter upon action, or attempt to 
oppoſe the enemy. But then it is to be conſider'd 
on the other hand, that the Elector of Triers, 
and the other Electors on the frontiers, while they 
remain a part of the Empire, are Sovereign Princes, 
and have the privilege of electing the Emperor; 
beſides man 

be entirely folt, if they ſhould come under the do- 
minion of France, That crown would uſe them as 
the does her own nobility, and they would in a little 
time have nothing that they could call their own, 
which is the worſt that can beſall them, let the 
event of the war be what it will ; whatever they 
may ſuffer during the fury of war, they have found 
by long experience is uſually reſtor'd to them by a 
ſubſequent peace; and as the Empire is now more 
powerful than it has been for ſome ages paſt, by 
the acquiſition of ſuch large territories on the fide 
of Turky, by the addition of the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, the Milaneze, Naples and Sicily, poſſi- 
bly they may for the future be better ſecured from 
the inſults of the French than they have been. 
But to return to Triers: The preſent Elector is 


other great advantages, which would - 


Great Maſter of the Teutonick Order, Biſhop of 
Breſlaw and Worms, Adminiſtrator of the abbacy 
of Praym, Judge of the Imperial chamber of 
Wetzlar, or rather Spire, &c. The chapter of 
Triers conſiſts of ſixteen capitular Canons, who 
have the election of their Archbiſhop, and of 
twenty-four Domicil'd; and none are admitted in- 
to the chapter, Who cannot prove their nobility 
for four deſcents, both by father and mother. 


The archbiſhoprick and electorate of Cologne, 4 
the antient ſeat of the Ubii, lies on the weſtern haet 
ſide of the Rhine, being bounded by the duchy - ma 
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of Cleves on the north; by the duchy of Berg, © 
from which it is ſeparated by the Rhine, on the 
eaſt ; by the electorate of Triers on the ſouth; 
and by the duchy of Juliers and the Netherlands 
on the weſt ; extending about forty miles in length, 
but not above ſeven or eight in breadth, a plea- 
fant fruitful country, abounding in corn and wine, 
and all other neceſſaries of life. "The Archbiſhop 
al'o has ſeveral other large territories in Weſt- 
phalia, and other parts of the Empire appropriated 
to his See, being eſteem'd more rich and powerful 
than either of the other two ſpiritual Electors, 
though he yields them the precedence. In the 
dioceſe of Cologne, ſtrictly ſo called, the chief 


towns are, 1. Cologne, or Colen, the capital of ca 


the electorate, the Colonia Agrippina of the Ro- 
mans, taking its name from AGRIPPINA, daugh- 
ter of GERMAN ICs, wife of CLAUuD1us, and 
mother of NERO, who was born here. It was 
the metropolis of Germania Secunda, and ſeems to 
have obtain'd the name of Calania, by way of e- 
minence, as being the moſt conſiderable Roman 
colony in theſe parts. This town is built in form 
of a creſcent, and pleaſantly ſituated in a plain 
near the weſtern bank of the Rhine, in the lati- 
tude of fifty degrees, fifty- five minutes, ſix de- 
grees and a half to the eaſtward of London, forty 
miles north-weſt of Coblentz, and twenty ſouth- 
eaſt of Duſſeldorp. The fortifications are ſo in- 
conſiderable, that whoever is maſter of the field 
may be maſter of the place without a formal 
ſiege. The city itſelf is one of the largeſt, moſt 
beautiful and populous in the Empire; and yet 
the walls encloſe large ſpaces of ground, which are 
not built upon; and particularly three hundred 
acres planted with vines, Here it was King 
CHaRLEs I of England ſpent the two laſt years 
of his exile. Some travellers number four and 
twenty gates in the walls, thirteen to the at 

Ward, 


Ap. ward, and eleven on the Rhine, The ſtreets are 
III. large and well paved in the middle of the town ; 
cr and there are two ſpacious market-places, Among 
the publick buildings there are eleven collegiate 
churches, nineteen pariſh-churches, beſides the 
cathedral, thirty chapels, twelve monaſteries, 
twenty-two nunneries, and four large hoſpitals ; 
beſides which, the Lutherans have a church al- 
lowed them. The cathedral, dedicated to St. 
PETER, is a magnificent ſtructure, wherein they 
ſhew three tombs, and as many ſkulls richly en- 
ſhrin'd, which, according to the tradition of the 
place, belong'd to the three wife men, who came 
trom the eaſt to worſhip our Saviour, from hence 
called the three Kings of Colen; and the ſuperſti- 
tious pretend the very touch of them has cured 
many diſeaſes. They were, as the ſtory goes, 
firſt brought to Conſtantinople by HELEN, the 
mother of CoNSTANTINE the Great, from thence 
remov'd to Milan; and upon the taking of that 
city by the Emperor FREDERICK BARBAROSSA, 
in the year 1164, removed again to Colen by 
REYNOLD, Archbiſhop of this See. In the 
church of St. GER ON they alſo expoſe to view the 
hcads of a thouſand ſaints, who are ſaid to have ſuf- 
ied martyrdom under the Emperor Ma x1MiN, 
ador'd by the common people as molt ſacred reliques. 
In the church of St. Uxs LA alſo is ſhewn the tomb 
of that ſaint, and ſome of her aſſociates, who, if 
their records may be credited, came over from 
the iſland of Britain with eleven thouſand virgins, 
her companions, to convert the infidels of this 
country, and all ſuffer'd martyrdom by the Hun-. 
Upon many of theſe tombs are old crofles and 
lamps, but upon that of St. URSULA there is an 
inſcription, importing, that it was diſcover'd by 
St. COLUMBA, a native of North Britain. From 
the multitude of relicks of ſaints and martyrs, 
churches and religious houſes in this city, it has 
obtain'd for ſeveral years paſt, the name of The 
Hily City; and notwithſtanding it is a great town of 
trade, we meet almoſt as many eccleliaſticks as 
laymen in the ſtreets. The rich endowments of 
their cathedral and collegiate churches, induces 
many Noblemen, and even Princes of the Empire, 
to become Prebends and Canons here, who have ge- 
ncrally magnificent houſes, or rather palaces, with 
large vineyards and gardens contiguous to them. 
The Elector alſo has two palaces in the city, 
but reſides generally at Bon. It is contrary to 
the conſtitution of their government to ſuffer him 
to reſide long here: this people being apprehen- 
ve his preſence might endanger their liberties, 
For the ſame reaſon ſome other free cities of the 
Empire look upon it as a breach of their privileges, 
whenever their Dioceſan comes to reſide amongſt 
them for any time, and make loud complaints 
en this head. The. convent. of the Carmelites 
3 a noble commodious building, where was held 
a congreſs of Ambaſladors Plenipotentiaries from 
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moſt of the Powers of Europe to treat of peace, CH AP, 


in the year 1673. Thoſe from Britain bein” Sir XVIII. 
LEeoLINE JENKINS and Sir JoSEPH WILLIAM- Lower 
SON ; and from France the Prince of Furſtem- Rhine. 


burg, who ſet all Europe in a flame, and was one 
occaſion of the enſuing war. He was it ſeems o- 
riginally a Count of the Empire, but afterwards 
educated in a French monaſtery, of which he be- 
came Abbot. His zeal for the Grand Monarch 
LEWIS XIV, induced him afterwards to lay aſide 


his religious habit, and acecpt of a poſt in the 
army, where he giin'd the eſteem of the French 


King to that degree, that he made him his Pleni- 
potentiary in this important negotiation at Cologne, 
where he had the addreſs to defeat all the mea— 
ſures of the Confederate Princes for the obtaining 


peace on the terms they propos'd ; which ſo exa(- 


perated the Emperor, whoſe ſubject he was born, 
that he caus'd him to be ſeiz'd in the ſtreets of 
Cologne, and hurried to Vienna, where he was 
made a cloſe priſoner ; and it was expected he 
would have been executed as a traytor to his 
country; but this was thought too dangerous a 
ſtep by the Imperial court, leſt the French King 
ſhould take a ſeverer revenge on the Princes of 
the Empire who lay moſt expos'd. This accident - 
however broke oft the treaty for the preſent ; and 
Furſtenburg remain'd a priſoner till the peace of 
Nimeguen, when LEWIS XIV advanced him 
to the biſhoprick of Straſburg, and afterwards pro- 
cured him a Cardinal's cap. And it may be ob- 
ſerv'd of that Prince in general, that thoſe who 
ſerv'd him zealouſly never faiPd of his protec- 
tion and a ſuitable reward ; which may be one 
reaſon his miniſters and officers were fo entirel 
devoted to his ſervice, during the whole courſe of 
his long reign, that wie have fcarce an inſtance of 
his councils being betray'd, or a town ſurrender'd 
while there was a poſſibility of defending it : while 
his enemies ſuffer'd more from the treachery of 
their Miniſters and Generals, than from all the 
forces of this Grand Monarch. But to return to 
Cologne, which ſtill remains a free Imperial city, 
under ſome limitations, ſettled by the Emperor 
Max1Mmi1rtianl. on a diſpute between the Arch- 
biſhop and the Burghers, it was decreed, that 
the magiſtracy of the city ſhould have the de- 
termination of all civil cauſes; but in criminal, 
none ſhould be executed or pardon'd but with the | 
Archbiſhop's concurrence. 22 
The government of the city conſiſts of ſix Bur- 
gomaſters, ſeven Aldermen, and an hundred and 
fifty Common- council Men, who all continue for 
life, only two of the Burgomaſters are Regents 
annually by turns; the Aldermen are appointed by 
the Archbiſhop, and the Common- council men : 
elected by the trading companies of the city, fifty 
of the Common-council only aCting in one year, 
taking it by turns; if a Burgomaſter dies, the 
Conmon-counc:l ele another, The inhabitants 
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C. HA P. of Cologne are for the moſt part Roman Catholicks, 

XVIII. but many of the principal merchants and tradeſ- 
Lower men are Proteſtants, of whom the Lutherans have 
Rhine. a church in the city, as has been intimated al- 
Www ready, but the Calviniſts are obliged to go as far 
as Mulheim, two miles on the other ſide of the 
Rhine, to their publick worſhip. This city was an- 
tiently one of the principal Hans-Towns, and ca- 
pital of their fourth province, This is what 1 
could meet with moſt material concerning the ci- 
ty of Cologne ; there is an idle ſtory indeed men- 
tioned by moſt writers, of a Lady's being buried 
with a ring of value on her finger, in a church at 
Cologne, who upon the ſexton's coming to ſteal it, 
revived at the opening of the coffin, frighten'd 
the fellow, and went home to her houſe, where 
ſhe lived ſeven years after; but it is related with 
ſo many other fooliſh and incredible circumſtan- 
ces, that it will not bear a recital at large. 

2. The ſecond city in the Archbiſhoprick of 
Cologne is Bonn, a ſmall but ſtrong town, pleſantly 
ſituated on the Rhine, ten miles to the ſouthward 
of Cologne, ſuppoſed to be the Ca/tra Bonenſia, 
where the Roman forces ſometimes had their win- 
ter quarters, near which place JuLius CxSAR 
built a bridge croſs the Rhine. Here the Elector 
has a palace ſuitable to his dignity, where he uſu- 
- ally reſides. It ſtands at the end of that long 

ridge of mountains which ſhuts in both ſides of 
the Rhine from hence as far as Bingen. The vine- 
ards in the neighbourhood afford plenty of good 
heniſh wine, and the foreſts variety of game. It 
is ſuppoſed from its happy ſituation, to have ob- 
tain'd the Latin name of Bona, and was an Im- 
perial city, but is at preſent under. the dominion 
of the Elector. The town was taken and retaken 
ſeveral times during the late wars, but the confe- 
derates remain'd in poſſeſſion of this and the 
whole archbiſhoprick at the end of the war; the 
late Elector and his brother of Bavaria being for- 
ced to take refuge in France, (with which king- 
dom they ſided) till their dominions were reſtored 
to them by the peace of Raſtat. Beſides the E- 
lector's palace, the gardensand water-works where- 
of are much admired as well as the building, the 
ſtadt-houſe is ſaid to be a magnificent ſtructure, 
and adorned with the fineſt paintings. In the 
collegiate church they ſhew ſome antient tombs, 
where, according to tradition, P1us- Cass1Us, 
FLoORENTIUS, , Pophab open and ſeveral others 
of the Theban legion were buried, who ſuffered 
martyrdom under the Emperor Max1mivus. 

Andernach, eight miles to the northward of Cob- 

lentz, at the limits of the two clectorates of T riers 

and Cologne, where the Elector of Cologne has a 

cuſtom-houſe. 4. Broel, in the midway between 

Cologne and Bonn, where the Elector has a hunting 

feat. 5, Lintz, an antient city on the eaſt- ſide of 


Angeraact, 


Broel. 
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the Rhine, eighteen miles to the northward of Cy / 
Coblentz. 6. Nuys, the Noveſium of the Latins MW.] n 


” OV 


mentioned by Tacitus, four and twenty miles to Ion 
| 4 : h1 


the northward of Cologne, ſeated on the river Erp, Rhin 
where the Romans built a fort to ſecure the boun- = 
daries of their Empire, now a large fortified town, N 
ſeveral times taken and retaken in the late wars, 

7. Zous, ſeven miles to the ſouthward of NUYS, ve. 


1 frier 
e | 
mils 
th: 


El. 


ſituate on the Rhine, in a country which produ- of Col 
ces plenty of corn, with which they ſupply the 3 
neighbouring cities, who ſeem to want it pretty h 
much. 8. Rhinberg, ſituate on a hill near the x4; « 


Rhine, forty miles to the northward of Cologne, 

and ſeparated from the Elector's other dominions ; 

it is a fortified town, the capital of a county 
which affords plenty of wine. 9. Meurs, ten Mean 
miles ſouth of Rhinberg, afid thirty north-weſt 

of Cologne, a neat little city, which belong'd to 

the Prince of Orange, and claim'd by the King 

of Pruſſia, as heir to King WILLIAM III. 10. ret 
Keyſerwaert, a ſmall but ſtrong town, on the eaſt wn, 
fide of the Rhine, five miles north of Duſſeldorp, 
and twenty north-weſt of Cologne, endured a ſiege 

of two months in the year 1702, before it ſur- 
rendred to the Imperialiſts. 11. Kempen, or Kenya 
Kerpen, a fortified town and caſtle on the con- 
fines of Guelderland and Juliers, ſituate on the ri- 

ver Erp, thirty-four miles north-weſt of Cologne. 

On the eaſt fide of the Rhine, between the biſhop- 
rick of Munſter and county of Marck, lies a nar- 

row tract of land, which is a peculiar ſubject to 

the Archbiſhop of Cologne, containing ſeveral large 
manors and lordſhips; the chief towns whereof 
are, 12, Recklinghauſen, a fortified town, the ca- Ren; 
pital of a county twenty miles long, and ten bt 
broad, wherein there is a nunnery, the Abbeſs 
whereof is veſted with ſovereign power in the 
town and country about it, and ſhe only makes a 
perpetual vow of virginity ; the other nuns be- 

ing allowed to marry after a certain term of years. 
And 13. Dorſten, a ſtrong place, ſituate on the portes 
Lippe. The Elector of Cologne is alſo Biſhop and 
Prince of the dioceſe and territory of Hildeſheim, Hillel 
being near fifty miles in length, ſurrounded by 1 
t he domittions of the Elector of Brunſwick, the 
inhabitants whereof are moſt of them Lutherans, 
tho? ſubject to a Popiſh Biſhop; the chief town 
whereof is Hildeſheim, ſituate on the river In- 
nerſte, fifteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Hanover, and 
twenty-five ſouth-weſt of Brunſwick, a neat old 
town, but the buildings are not ſo conſiderable, 

as to deſerve a particular deſcription, -It is an Im- 
perial city, antiently one of the Hans-Towns, and 
has ſtill a pretty good trade in corn. 2, Peina, Prin: 
another ſmall city on the river Euſe, twelve miles 
weſt of Brunſwick, the caſtle whereof is ſaid to 

be the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in the biſhoprick. Other 
places mentioned by Geographers in this min, 


the towns of Marienburg, Popenburg, Daſſel, 


„ 
HAP Eltz, Sarſtede, and the 


VII. Bokenem, Woldenburg, 
ower abby of Gonderſheim. | 
Pe. The archbiſhoprick and electorate of Cologne, 
has been poilels'd for three generations, by a youn- 
rien ger ſon of the houſe of Bavaria, as appears by the 
Ne, * following account of the late Elector's death, viz. 
| ___ On the twelfth of November 1723, died Jos EH 
3 CLEMENT, brother to the Elector of Bavaria, 
in the fifty-ſecond year of his age. He was cho- 
ſen Biſhop of Ratiſbon in the year 1685, which 
biſhoprick he reſign'd to his nephew CLEMENT - 
Au Gusrus of Bavaria anno 1716, (who reſign'd 
it alſo in favour of JOHN THEODORE of Bava- 
ria, his youngeſt brother,) He was elected Arch- 
biſhop and Elector of Cologne on the tenth of July 
1688, ſeven days after the death of his couſin 
MAaxIMILIAM of Bavaria, whom he ſucceeded 
not only in the electorate, but alſo in the princi- 
pality and provoſtſhip of Berchtolſgaden. He was 
choſen Coadjutor to the Biſhop of Hildeſheim an- 
no 1694, nh, be he ſucceeded in that See on the 
13th of Auguſt 1702, and was elected Biſhop of 
Liege on the 20th of April 1694. This Elector, 
with his brother of Bavaria, taking the part of 
France in the late war, was expelled from his e- 
lectorate and other territories till the peace of Ba- 
den, as has been intimated already ; and did not 
receive the inveſtiture of the temporalties of the 
N archbiſhoprick of Cologne, the biſhoprick of Hil- 
q deſheim, or of the provoſtſhip of Berchtolgaſ- 
WT: tcefent den, until, the 12th of April 1717. The preſent 
= Elector % Cologne, CLEMENT AUGUSTUS, 
3 younger brother to the preſent Elector of Bavaria, 
ſucceeded his uncle JosEPH CLEMENT in the 
archbiſhoprick of Cologne on the 12th of Novem- 
ber 1723, having been elected Coadjutor to him 
on the gth of May 1722, and is the third ſon of 
MAXIMILIAN-EMANUEI-MaAR x, late Elec- 
tor of Bavaria, who died on the 26th of Februa- 
ry 1725-6, He was born in the month of Au- 
guſt 1700, elected Biſhop of Munſter on the 26th, 
and Biſhop of Paderborn the 27th of March 1719. 
Notwithſtanding he ſucceeded his uncle JosEPH 
CLEMENT in the electorate and archbiſhoprick 
of Cologne, he could not prevail with the chapter 
of Liege to elect him their Biſhop ; theſe Gen- 
tlemen being determined to chuſe one of their own 
number, who ſhould reſide amongſt them ; but 
he was afterwards choſen Biſhop of Hildeſheim. 
The preſent Elector's titles are, CLEMENT 
AucusTUs by the grace of Gop Archbiſhop of 
Cologne, Arch-chancellor of the Empire in Italy, 
Prince Elector of the holy Roman Empire; Bi— 
ſhop of Hildeſheim, of Munſter and Paderborn; 
Adminiſtrator of Berchtolſgaden, Duke of Engern 
and Weſtphalia, Duke of the Upper and Lower 
Bavaria, & His great chapter conſiſts of ſixty 
Canons, who are all Princes and Counts ; but 
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the Archbiſhop is elected by the four and twenty CH AP. 
Seniors. He crowns the Emperor by virtue of his XVIII. 
office, unleſs the coronation be performed in the Lower 
dioceſe of the EleQor of Mentz, or in the dioceſe Rhine. 
of the Elector of Tiers, The directors of this 
circle are the Archbiſnop of Mentz and the Elec- 

tor Palatine. 


ESTE HAL IA 


C HAP. Mx. | 


Treats of the city of Heſiphalia: comprehending the 
duchy of Te/tphalia, the biſhspricks of Liege, Mun- 
fter, Paderborn and Ofnabrug ; the duchies of 
Juliers, Cleves and Berg; the principality of 
Minden; the Counties of Marck, Ravensburg, 
Lippe, Schawenburg, Hoye, Diepholt, Oldenburg, 
Delmenhors, Embden, Benthem, Tecklenburg, 
Pyrmont, Lingen and Steinfort, Corbey Abbey ; 
and the Imperial towns of Aix la Chapelle, Dert- 
mond, Oc, A Sana 


T* circle of Weſtphalia is bounded by Situation 


the German Ocean on the north; by the and extent. 
circle of Lower Saxony on the eaſt ; by 
Heſſe on the ſouth ; and by the Netherlands to- 
wards the weſt, Extending in length about two 
hundred miles from north to ſouth, and an hun- 
dred and fifty, and in ſome places two hundred 
miles from eaſt to weſt. 

The air of this country towards the north is very The air and 
cold, and the ſoil almoſt one continued moraſs ei- 
or barren ſand : but here however, they feed the 
beſt bacon in Europe, with the cheſnuts and o- 
ther fruits which their foreſts produce. The ſou- 
thern part of this circle has a warmer air, and a 
much better ſoil, as will appear in the deſcrip- 
tion of the particular provinces, 

The principal rivers are the Weſer, the Ems, Rivers. 
the Lippe, the Roer, the Aa, and the Hunt. Tra- 
vellers who vifit this country complain much of 
their coarfe bread, bad beer, hard lodging, and 
long dirty miles, as well as of their way of tra- 
velling in poſt-waggons, as they are called, which. 
move no faſter than a ſnail : but the reader will“ 
be better able to judge of the country from a 
deſcription of the particular provinces, 

The name of Weſtphalia is, by ſome German The name, 
writers, derived from e which ſigß-⸗ 
nifies a white Horſe : for Weſtphalia, as well as 
the circle of Lower Saxony, going antiently un- 
der the general name of Saxony ; as the Duke of 
Lower Saxony, whoſe territories lay to the eaſt- 
ward of the Weler, carried a black horſe in his 
ſtandard ; ſo the Duke of that part of Saxony, now 
called Weſtphalia, which lay to the weſtward of 
the Weler, had a //*i//cnphilen, or white Horſc, 

| painted 
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CH AP. painted on his ſtandard, from whence his territo- be called the capital of the duchy. 3. Geſeck, a Cy Ap 


ries were called J//?þhelen, which was eaſily fortified town, ſituate at the bottom of a hill near XIN 
the banks of the Lippe, in a fruitful country, a- Weg. 
bout five and twenty miles north-eaſt of Arnſburg ; phalia, 


changed afterwards into Weſtphalia. Others af- 
firm, that the country to the eaſtward of the We- 
fer was called ZEa/tfelt, or Eaſtfield; and that to 
the weſtward of the river, Meſiſilt, or Weſtfield, 
which with a Latjn termination was eafily con- 
verted into Weſtphalia, I muſt confeſs, that both 
of theſe accounts have ſo fair a ſhew of probabi- 
lity, that I can't tell which to incline to, and 
therefore leave the reader to his own judgment, 
and proceed now to a particular deſcription of the 
provinces of this great circle. And firſt I ſhall 
endeavour to deſcribe Weſtphalia Proper, or the 
duchy of Weſtphalia, becauſe great part of it is 
ſubject to the Elector of Cologne, whoſe other 
territories were laſt treated of; for notwithſtan- 
ding Weſtphalia is the general name of the whole 
Circle, it is however reſtrain'd and ſpecially ap- 
ply'd to this particular province. 

The duchy of Weſtphalia is bounded by the 
biſhopricks of Munſter and Paderborn on the 
north; by the landgravate of Hefle on the eaſt ; 

y Veteravia on the ſouth ; and by the county of 
Mark and duchy of Berg towards the weit : be- 
ing about fifty miles in length from the fouth-wett 
to the north-eait, and about forty broad. This 
country is for the moſt part mountainous and 
woody, except towards Lipſtat, where the ſoil is 
tolerably fruitful, nor does there want good corn 
or paſturage in the valleys ameng the hills, at leaſt 
enough to ſupply the inhabitants, who are not ve- 
ry numerous. Their rivers run from the moun- 
tains with an impetuous torrent, the chief whereof 
is the Roer, which falls into the Rhine near Duyſ- 
burg: and tho' they have mines of ſilver, cop- 
per and lead in many places, they can make but 
little advantage of them, they are ſo ſubject to be 
flooded by the rivulets which fall from every ſide 
of their mountains. This dukedom was taken 
from HENRY THE Lyon, Duke of Saxony, and 
conferred on the Archbiſhops of Cologne by the 
Emperor FREDERICK-BARBAROSSA about the 
Year 1170, by way of puniſhment, for Duke 
HE NRV“'s having confederated with the Pope a- 
gainſt that Emperor, 

The chief towns of this duchy are, I. Arnſburg, 
a pretty town pleaſantly fituated on the river 
Roer, about fifty miles north-eaſt of Cologne, ad- 
joining to which is a fine caſtle, where the Elec- 
tor frequently reſides in the hunting feaſon. It 
was antiently ſubject to its own Count, by whom 
it was fold to the Archbithops of Cologne, with 
Hoveſtat, Geſeck, and other towns in the neigh- 
bourhood. Near this town ſtands the fine mona- 
ſtery of Wedinghauſen, 2. Werle, a pleaſant 


towyn between the Roer and the Lippe; where 


the ſupreme court of juſtice is held for the duchy 


& Weſtphalia, which occaſions it ſometimes to 


where the head of St. CYRIACUSsS, a Saint of this 


country, is preſerved as a very precious relique, Geſeck, 


His body alſo was long kept here in a golden cof- 
fin, till the Count de Oberſtein robb'd them of 


it. And, 4. Brilon, near the head of the river ales. 


Moens. 


The biſhoprick of Liege, or Luyick, the antient Liege, 
Lecdium, or Legia, is ſuppoſed to derive its name foprit, 


from a little rivulet called Liege, which runs thro? 
this country and falls into the Maes. The dioceſe 
of Liege is bounded by Flanders and Brabant to- 
wards the north and weſt ; by the duchy of Lim- 
burg on the eaſt ; and by Luxemburg and part of 
France on the ſouth : being near ſeventy miles in 
length from north to ſouth, and five and twenty 
in breadth from eaſt to weſt, and in ſome places 
twice as broad. It is in general a pleaſant fruitful 
country, having large corn fields, and a great deal 
of rich meadow and paſture ground, They have 
alſo fome mines of lead and iron, and quarries of 
marble ; but what it is moſt particularly remark- 
able for, is the great quantities of brimſtone and 
vitriol which are made in this country, The chief 


towns in the biſhoprick are, 1, Liege, the capital, Liege © 


ſituate in the latitude of fifty degrees, forty mi- 
nutes, twelve miles ſouth of Maeſtricht; a large 
populous city, of a triangular figure. There are 
{veral hills and valleys within the walls, and 
ſome iſlands made by the river Maes, two bran- 
ches whereof run through the town. The ſtreets 
are neither clean nor regular, and moſt of the 
private houſes built of wood ; but there are fome 
however which make a handſome appearance, a 
clear ſtream generally runs thro' the middle of 
the ſtreets, beſides which, many of the beſt houſes 
have fountains in their courts and gardens. In 
the city and ſuburbs are upwards of an hundred 
churches : the Biſhop's palace and the cathedral 
are magnificent ſtructures, . the laſt built with red 
ſtone, and dedicated to St. LAMBARD: according 
to ſome travellers, no city in Germany or France 
can equal it in hne churches, convents, and other 
religious foundations. The country about it allo 
is fo extremely agreeable, that it has obtain'd the 
name of The Paradiſe of Eccle/ia/licks, The Eng- 
liſh Jeſuits have a college here, proudly ſituated on 
the top of a hill, with a moſt delightful garden, 
in which is ſeen variety of dialling ; not far from 
it is a convent of Engliih Nuns. In the mona- 
ſtery of St. WILLIAM, without the walls of the 
city, lie the remains of that famous Engliſh tra- 
veller Sir JOHN MAN DEVILE, who having ta- 
ken a view of moſt of the great cities in the 
world, preferr'd Liege to any of them; and ac- 


cordingly ſpent the latter part of his life here, af- 
ter 


* 


buried 3! 


Liege. 
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HP. ter he had finiſh'd his travels. Near his tomb are ſen to this See: and it was a fine addition to CH A Ps+ 
18 placed his ſaddle, ſpurs and knife; and the ſol- the power and revenues of that Elector; for the XIX. 
. lowing inſcription, viz. Jes i paſſers for mi pur Biſhop of Liege is one of the moit confiderable Weſt— 


qd 
1114, 


— 
LI 


amour Deix proies por mi; i. e. You who pats 


— over me, for the love of God pray for me. The 


univerſity of this place was once fo conſiderable, 
that it is ſaid, there were at one time in it, nine 
King's ſons, four and twenty ſons of Dukes, and 
nine and twenty Counts. MEIBONS Ius relates, that 
in the year 1131, there were one and twenty 
King's ſons reſident in this univerſity : the reſt of 
the town alſo was ſo populous, that the Duke of 
Burgundy when he took it by ſtorm, according 
to Dr. NICHOLSON, put an hundred thouſand of 
the inhabitants to the ſword. At preſent the for- 
tifications of the city are but mean, and being 
commanded by the hills which ſurround them, 
are not capable of reſiſting a royal army; but 
the citadel, which is ſituate on a hill, is a place 
of ſome ſtrength. The late Elector- of Cologne, 
who was alſo Bifhop of Liege, deliver'd it up to 
the French in the beginning of the laſt war ; but 
the Duke of Marlborough took it inthe year 1702, 
It was again beſieged by the French in the year 
1705, and upon the point of being taken, when 
the grand army of the confederates returning ſud- 
denly from the Moſelle, the French thought fit to 
retire, Liege is ſtiled an Imperial city, under the 
protection of its Biſhop : but this Prelate is really 
Sovereign of the city and dioceſe; and the citi- 
zens for diſputing his authority, have more than 
once ſuffer'd very ſeverely ; tho' Mr. Rav at- 
firms, that he can lay no taxes on the people 
without the conſent of the Clergy, Gentry and 
Commons, whom he calls the three eſtates. The 
chapter of Liege conſiſts of ſixty major Canons, 
who are moſt of them of noble extraction, and 
have the power of electing their Biſhop. There 
are twelve other Canons, called Cananici Medio 
cres, and twelve more Canonici Minzres, who 


bet have no ſhare in this election. The preſent Prince 


Aanden! N 
aried at 


lege. 


and Biſhop of Liege is GEORGE Lewis Count 
de Berghes, elected on the 7th of February N. 8. 
anno 1722-4, who was then ſixty- five years of 
age, and lived in a mean houſe, with only one 
man ſervant, and an old maid. He was the laſt 
of the family of Joan III, Duke of Brabant, 
and had been a Lieutenant-Colonel of horſe in 
his youth. He is the third of this family, who 
have been advanced to this See, and was prefer- 
red before three other powerful candidates, viz. 
the Elector of Cologne, the Cardinal of Saxzeits, 
and the Prince of Auvergne Archbiſhop of Vien- 
ne in Dauphiné, by a majority of the Electors, 
who enter'd into an engagement to give their 
\'vtes to one of their own members who would 
reide amongſt them ; being morally ſure none 
of the other candidates would, Before this laſt 
choice the Electors of Cologne were generally cho- 


3 


eecleſiaſtical Princes in Germany, having, as is phalia. 
computed, within his dioceſe, or rather principa- wy 


lity, fifty-two baronies, eighteen wall'd towns, and 
four hundred villages, very well peopled, which 
yield him an annual revenue of three hundred 
thouſand ducats, The ſecond city in the dioceſe 
of Liege is, 2. Tongres, or '[ongren, cim Tun- 
grorum eppidum, ſituate on the little river Jecker, 
ten miles north-weſt of Liege; a very conſider- 
able town in the time of the Romans, when 
there was a road pitch'd with ftone, reaching 
from hence to Paris, near two hundred miles in 


length, ſome parts of which are till to be ſeen :. 


there are alſo ſtill remaining here the ruins of 
ſome of their temples and other monuments of 
antiquity ; particularly in the great church they 
ſhew an image ſuppoſed by ſome to be the ſtatue 
of Minerva, but by others the image of Hercules, 
who was antiently worihip'd here by the Pagan 
inhabitants. It was very early made a Biſhop's 
See, and had an hundred churches in it when de— 
ſtroy'd by ATTILA the Hun; but the biſhop- 
rick was remov'd from hence to Maeſtricht, and 
afterwards to Liege ; and the town has now very 
little remaining of its former grandeur, It is ge- 
nerally held that the old caſtle and the wall on 
Biſhop MaTERx vs's chapel were ſtanding before 
the time of our Saviour, The great church is a 
handſome Gothick ſtructure, and has a Dean and 
two and twenty Canons belonging to it. The 
French took this town by ſurprize in the year 
1703, but abandon'd it again in 1705, on the 
approach of the confederate army, without ven- 
turing a ſiege; from whence it is evident the 
town is a place of no great ſtrength at preſent. 

. Hoy, or Huy, fituate on the eaſt fide of the 

aes, twelve miles ſouth-weſt of Liege, and ſix- 
teen north-eaſt of Namur. The iron mines in 
the neighbourhood find employment for moſt part 
of the inhabitants. The town and caſtle are for- 
tified after the modern way, but were taken by 
the French in the year 1693, and retaken by the 
allies in 1703. It was formerly governed by Counts 
of its own, the laſt of whom transferr'd it to the 
Biſhops of Liege, who are now Sovereigns of it, 


Tongren« 


Huy, 


4. Buillon, or Bullion, ſituate on the river Se- Bullion, 


may, thirty miles ſouth of Dinant, and forty weſt 
of Luxemburg ; the capital of a ſmall 
which gives the title of Duke to the Biſhop of 
Liege ; and was formerly the inheritance of the 
famous GODFREY of Bullion, who fold it to the 
Biſhops of this See, anno 1096, in order to en- 
able him to raiſe forces to carry on the war a- 
gainſt the infidels in the Holy Land: in which 
expedition he met with ſuch ſucceſs, that within 
the ſpace of three years he made himſelf — 

O 


uchy, 
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of Jeruſalem and the greateſt part of Paleſtine ; 
and was thereupon crown'd the firſt Chriſtian 
King of that city and territory, Hiſtorians who 
have written of theſe tranſactions generally re- 


aste, that this Prince was ſo extremely modeſt he 


Dinant. 


Franche- 
monte, 


Spaw, or 
Spa. 


could hardly be prevail'd on to accept the regal 
dignity, alledging that he thought it a preſump- 
tion to wear a crown of gold, where our Saviour 
wore a crown of thorns, 5. Dinant, a fortified 
town, ſituate thirty-five miles ſouth-weſt of Liege, 
and twelve ſouth of the city of Namur. It is an 
antient town, and a place of ſome trade, parti- 
cularly in the manufactures of braſs and iron. 6. 
Franchemont, fifteen miles from Liege, antiently 
a large populous city, and ſtill the capital of a 
marquiſate, whereof the Biſhop of Liege is Sove- 
reign; but is no more than an open village at 
this day, and conſiderable only for the lead-mines 
near it. 2 The Spaw, or Spa, ſituate in a bot- 
tom inclo 

craggy mountains, fourteen miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Liege, and ſeven ſouth-weſt of Limburg ; famous 
for its mineral waters now, as it was antiently. 
The account PLIN V gave of them was, that 


they taſted of iron, and were purgative ; that 


they cured tertian agues and the ſtone, and when 
boil'd grew turbid, and at laſt of a reddiſh colour, 
Modern travellers relate, that there are four mi- 
neral fountains much in eſteem in and near this 
place: the firſt calPd Geronſter, is in the middle 
of a thick wood two miles ſouth of Spa, being 
the beſt kept, and built up with ſtone, with a pa- 
vilion over it ſupported by four ſtone pillars, and 
near it ſtands a little houſe for the patients to 
warm themſelves in. This ſpring hath a ſtrong 
fulphureous ſmell, and cauſes vomiting in ſome, 
but works chiefly by urine, as do all the reſt. 
The ſecond ſpring, call'd Saviniere, lies as far 
to the eaſt of the Spaw, whoſe waters are not ſo 
{trong as the former, The third is called 'Ton- 
nelet, and riſes in a meadow near the Spaw, 


which contains more nitre than the reſt, but is 


very cold in the mouth and ſtomach. The fourth 
of theſe fountains, called Pohunt, in the middle of 
the village, (for the Spaw is but a village) which 
ſupplies moſt of the water that is ſent into foreign 
parts, and is beautified with a fine ſtone building, 
over which there is an inſcription, importing that 
theſe waters remove obſtructions, diſſolve hard 
ſwellings, dry up a ſuperfluity of moiſture, and 


ſtrengthen weaken'd limbs, if drank according to 


the advice of the learned. There are vaſt quan- 
tities of theſe waters ſent abroad to all countries 
in Europe. The ſeaſon for filling bottles with it 
is either in the heat of ſummer when it is very 
dry, or in the hardeſt froſts in winter, then the 
water 1s obſerved to be the ſtrongeſt, briſk and 
ſparkling. It is obſerved that they weigh two 
grains in three ounces more than Tunbridge, and 


ed with hills, and to the north with 


four grains more than the Iſlington waters, and 


yet leſs than the common water by ſeveral grains, XIX 
Geog ra- Weſt. 


Other towns of any note mention'd by 
phers in the biſhoprick of Liege, are, 1. Borch- 
loen, or Loots, twelve miles north of Liege, 
which formerly gave title to a Count, and 
was the capital of the territory of Loots. 2, 
St. Tron, or Truden, five miles weſt of Borch- 
loen. 3. Bilſen, taken notice of for a nunnery 


of Ladies of quality there, who have the liber- 


ty of leaving their convent and marrying if they 
pleaſe. 4. Haſlelt, where the Biſhop has a pa- 
lace. 5. Mayelick, eighteen miles north of Maeſ- 
tricht, conſiderable for being a paſs over the Maes, 
6. Horn, capital of a county of ths ſame name, 
7. Couvin. And 8. Verviers. 

The biſhoprick of Munſter lies on both ſides 
the river Ems; being bounded by the counties of 
Bentheim and Steinfurt on the north; by the bi- 
ſhoprick of Oſnabrug and Paderborn towards the 
eaſt; by the county of Marck on the ſouth; and 
by the duchy of 0 
phen towards the weſt : extending an hundred 
miles in length, and in breadth in ſome places ſix- 
ty, in others forty, and in others ſcarce twenty 
miles. Munſter is a barren country, but no part 
of Weſtphalia produces better bacon, which they 
export all over Europe ; ſo much admired, that 
it bears double the price of any other. The 
name of Munſter is faid to be derived from Mo- 
naſterium, there having been a noble monaſtery 
erected in the place where the capital city now 
ſtands z which was converted into a biſhoprick 
by CHARLES the Great about the year 755: 
T he Biſhop of this dioceſe 1s a Count of the Em- 
pire, and abſolute Sovereign of the territories be- 
longing to it: the prefent Biſhop is the Elector of 
Cologne, brother to the Elector of Bavaria, of 
whoſe election to this See an account has been 
already given in treating of the electorate of Co- 
logne. 


phalia, ſituate on the river Aa, in a pleaſant fruit- 
ful plain, in the latitude of fifty two degrees, ſe- 
venty miles to the northward of Cologne, and 
twenty-five ſouth-weſt of Oſnabrug. The town 
is generally well built of free ſtone. The cathe- 
dral and Jeſuits college are noble ſtructures; be- 
ſides which, there are four other collegiate churches. 
The Dean and Chapter of the cathedral church 
have the election of the Biſhop, whoſe revenue is 


computed to amount to near an hundred and fiſty 


thouſand pounds per annum. Munſter was an 
Imperial city, and preſerved its liberties till the 
year 1661, when their Biſhop reduced them un- 
der his power. The Roman Catholick is the e- 
ſtabliſh'd religion, tho' the Proteſtants were very 
numerous here after the reformation, till ſome 


Enthuſiaſts and bigotted people brought a diſgrace 


on 


eve, and ſome part of Zut- 


The chief towns in this biſhoprick are, Munfer 
1. Munſter, Monafterium, the metropolis of Weſt- cih 


CHAP 


phalia. 


Borchloeg, 
St. Tron, 
&c. 
Bilſen, 


Haſſel. 
Mayeſick, 


Horn, &; 


Munſter 
biſhoprick 
and prim. 


pality, 
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between the Proteſtant Princes of Germany and CHAP, 


[Ap XIX. and inſurrection againſt the government. Of the Swede on one fide, and the Emperor and the XIX. 
4 &t- which tranſaction Dr. NicHoLsoNn gives the Popiſh Princes of the other, and has been made Weſt- 


following account: The firſt captain of theſe bi- 


the baſis and foundation of almoſt every ſubſe- phalia. 
gotted zealots, ſays he, was BERNARD RoTH- 


la. quent treaty, eſpecially as to the religion of tee 


lia, 


inſur- 
yon of 
$ G:rman 

absptiſis. 
3 


Chloen, 


Tron, 


en, 


MAN, a Lutheran Miniſter, who had the cure 
of St. MAURICE's church in the ſuburbs, who 
by h's railing at the ſuperſtitious follies and in- 
novations of the church of Rome in the year 
1533, rendred himſelf exceeding. popular. To 


Empire, This is ſometimes called the treaty of 
Weſtphalia, having been negotiated in that circle; 
and at others the treaty of Oſnabrug, becauſe the 
Proteſtant Plenipotentiaries held their conferences 
at 3 the Popiſh Princes did theirs at 


this gentleman JohN Buck Hor a taylor born this city of Munſter. The Swedes had been en- 

at Leyden in Holland, affociated himſelf; he had gaged in the German war eighteen years, and had 
— been bred an Anabaptiſt, and thoroughly inſtruct- poſleſs'd themſelves of an hundred ſtrong towns in 
ye 


rn, Et, 


unſter 
woprick 
| print 
ity, 


ſunſer 
ty. 


þ bs - 
eng 


' #44 yu 
? 5 pha- 
fie] . 


the year 1648, which eſtabliſh'd the Proteſtant 


hy e 
unter, 


ed in their doctrines, being withal naturally bold 
and ambitious, and a man of bright parts. By a 
cunning uſe and improvement of theſe qualifica- 
tions he becaime in time a man of fo much cre- 
dit as to win over RoTHMAN, who before had 
only maintain'd LUTHER's tenets, to his opini- 
on, and with him all the Proteſtants of the place 
immediately profeſſed themſelves Anabaptiſts, Their 
faction afterwards increaſed to ſuch a degree as to 
alarm the government, and the ſenate endeavour'd 
in vain to apprehend the ringleaders : their num- 
bers became ſo formidable that they compell'd the 
magiſtrates to grant them a toleration. Hereup- 
on JoHN of Leyden's inferiour agents began to 
pretend to divine inſpiration ; and getting a croud 
about them in the ſtreets, declared they had an 
immediate command from heaven to call men to 
repent, and to be rebaptized; and moſt part of 
the city coming over to them, they ſeized on the 
town-hall and the magazines, and invited the 
people of the neighbouring towns and villages to 
join them : and having thus filled the city with 
Anabaptiſts, they depoſed the Popiſh magiſtrates, 
and all others who refuſed to come into their 
ſchemes, ſupplying their places with thoſe of their 
own faction. Whereupon the Biſhop raiſed a bo- 
dy of forces and laid ſiege to the city in the year 
1534, but was obliged to riſe from before it ; which 
ſo fluſhed their great leader Jo HN of Leyden, that 
he cauſed himſelf to be proclaim'd King, and made 
one of his concubines Queen, tho' upon her diſap- 
proving ſome of hisextravagant projects he afterwards 
cut off her head. The year following, anno 1535, 
the Biſhop being re- inforced by the troops of the E- 
ector of Cologne and the Landgrave of Heſſe, ſur- 
prized the city by a ſtratagem, and took the ana- 
baptiſt King Reicher, who having been carried in 
deriſion to moſt of the courts of the German Prin- 


des, he was the year following torn in pieces with 


red-hot pincers, and his bones hung in an iron 
cage on the top of a ſteeple in ferrorem. 
At Munſter alſo was concluded that treaty in 


religion in thoſe parts of the Empire where it was 
proteſs'd, and put an end to a war of thirty years 


ſtanding, viz, from the year 1618, to that time, 
Vor. II. 


the Empire; and by this treaty procured the duchies 
of Bremen and Verden, Weſtern Pomeren, the iſle 
of Rugen, and the city of Wiſmar to be confirm'd 
to them; and might have had better terms, it is 
ſaid, if they had not preferr'd the intereſt of the 
Proteſtant Princes of Germany to their own. 2. 


Meppen, a fortified town on the frontiers of Frieſ- Meppen, 


land, forty-three miles north of Munſter, 3. 


Haſelunen, another fortreſs on the Haſe, ten miles Haſclunen, 


caſt of Meppen. 4. Vecht, the capital of a coun- 
ty, ſituate thirteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Kloppen- 
burg. Other towns mentioned by geographers in 


this biſhoprick are, 8 ſixteen miles Kloppen - 


north-eaſt of Haſelunen, Warenberg on the Ems, 


Stromberg, Coesfelt, Ahuſen, fifteen miles north- Abuſen. 
weſt of Meppen, capital of a large barony, Til- Tilligt, &c. 


ligt on the Ems, and Rheyne a ſmall city on the 
river Ems, eighteen miles north of Munſter, 
The next diviſion of this circle is the biſhop- 


rick of Paderborn, bounded by the county of diſhopricke 


Lippe towards the north; by the duchy of Brunſ- 
wick on the eaſt; by the county of Waldeck on 
the ſouth ; and by the duchy of Weſtphalia on 
the weſt ; being about forty miles in length and 
twenty in breadth, containing in it twenty caſtles, 
twenty-four market-towns, fifty-four other pa- 
riſhes, and ſixteen monaſteries, ſubject both in 
ſpirituals and temporals to its Sovereign, the pre- 
ſent Elector of Cologne, who was choſen Biſhop of 
this See anno 1723. This country is remarkable 
for the variety of ſalt- ſprings and other fountains 
in it. In the tranſactions of the Royal Society, 
publiſh'd in December 1665, there is an account 
of a ſpring in this territory, which loſes it ſelf 
twice in twenty-four hours, returning with a great 
noiſe, and ſuch force, as to turn three mills not 
far from its ſource, and is called by the inhabi- 
tants Balder Born, or the Boiſterous Spring. And 
in the tranſactions of January following, there is 
an account of another remarkable fountain in this 
dioceſe called Metborn, which is a treble ſpring, 
two ſprings whereof, not a foot and half diſtant 
from each other, have very different qualities, the 
one limpid, bluiſh, lukewarm, bubbling, and 
containing ſal-armoniac, ochra, iron, vitriol, al- 
lum, ſulphur, * and orpiment: the other 
cold 
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CHAP. cold as ice, turbid and whitiſh, much ſtronger in 
XIX. taſte, and heavier than the other, containing much 
Weſt- orpiment, ſalt, nitre, iron, and ſome ſal-armoniac, 
phalia. allum and vitriol ; of which water all fowls that 
Wy drink of it die ſoon after in convulſion-fits, but 
giving them ſome common ſalt immediately they 
dic not {o ſoon, and vinegar will recover them, 
Thoſe that have been open'd after drinking this 
water, their lungs have been found quite ſhri— 
vePd up, and yet 'tis a perfect cure for people trou- 
bled wit. worms. The third ſpring or ſtream 
which iſſucs from this fountain, and is about 
twenty paces diſtant from the others, is of a 
greeniſi, colour, very clear, and taſtes both four 
and ſweet, pleaſant enough, and from its weight 
is ſuppolad to be a mixture of the other two. 
This bii g prick was founded by CHARLES the 
Great, atout the year 777, to which he was in- 
cited by a miracle, according to the tradition of 
the place; ſor being about to encamp on that ſpot 
of ground where the city of Paderborn now ſtands, 
and in ſome diſtreſs for water for his army, on 
the knocking down the firſt tent- pin of his pavi- 
lion, there iſſued, it is ſaid, a plentiful ſpring, up- 
on which fountain the Emperor cauſed the cathe- 
dral church to be built. But ſprings being fo 
common in this country, it is obſerved there was 
little occaſion for the expence of a miracle, tho? it 
is generally allow'd that CHARLEs the Great was 
the founder of this See. This territory being ge- 
nerally barren, they have little to boaſt of be- 
{des their hogs-fleſh, deer and other veniſon. The 
chief towns of this dioceſe are, 1. Paderborn, the 
capital city, ſo named from the head or foun- 
tain of the river Pader, which ſprings in a tor- 
rent near the cathedral of this city, and falls into 
the Lippe near Neinhus, At this fountain, ac- 
cording to the Magdeburg chronicle, moſt of the 
inhabitants of Saxony and Weſtphalia were bap- 
tized about the year 780, by the order of 
CHARLES the Great, the natives being Pagans 
before he conquer'd this country. The city of 
Paderborn ſands on the river Pader, thirty-two 
miles north-weſt of Caſſel, and fifty ſouth-eaſt of 
Munſter, a large populous and well-built town, 
regularly fortified, formerly a free Imperial city, 
but ſubje& to the Biſhop, the preſent Elector of 
Cologne, at this day, as it has been to the Biſhops 
nis predeceſſors ever ſince the year 1604. The 
citizens many of them embraced the doctrine of 
LUTHER at the reformation ; but HERMAN, E- 
lector of Cologne, being choſen their Biſhop, exe- 
cuted ſixteen of the principal burghers who had 
turn'd Proteſtants, and compelling the reſt to ab- 


Paderborn 
CItY, 


jure their principles, the Roman catholiek religi- 


on prevail'd, and ſtill remains eſtabliſn'd here, 2. 

Lippeſpring, or Lippeſburg, five miles north of 

Paderborn, ſo call'd from the head of the river 

Lippe, which ariſes here in a large ſtream, ſix or 
1 


Lippesburg. 
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OY 


eight paces in breadth, turning three or four mills Cy N 
before it leaves the town. Here the Dean and NH 
Chapter of Paderborn have a fine caſtle, or ra- Weg. 
ther palace. 3. Warburg fituate on the Dy. phaj, 
mel, eighteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Paderborn, in =, 
a fruitful country, conſiderable for the iron and Way, 
lead mines about it, and a ſtrong palatable beer 
which they brew and vend to their neighbaurs, 

4. Lude, or Ludge, twenty-five miles north-eaſt Lud, 
of Paderborn, ( uſually reckon'd part of the 
county of Pyrmont, but ſubject to the Biſhop at 

this " ogy and twenty-ſeven miles north-eaſt 

of Paderborn, remarkable for its holy well, ſaid 

to be a remedy for moit diſtempers, and in the 
days of ſuperſtition, held to have effected mira- 
culous cures, The remaining towns of any note 

in this biſhoprick are, Peckleſheim, Boreatrick, 
Buren, Soltkot, Herſel and Welſburg. 

The biſhoprick and principality of Oſnabrug Of 
has the county of Diepholt on the north; the bie 
counties of Minden and Ravenſberg on. the eaſt ; 4 
and Munſter, Steinfort and Bentheim, on the = 
ſouth and weſt, extending about forty miles in = 
length, and thirty in breadth where broadeſt, 
eſteem'd one of the moſt fruitful parts of Weſt- 
phalia, and ſubject to its Biſhop, who is a Count 
of the Empire. This was the firſt biſhoprick 
founded by CHARLES the Great, who dedicated: 
the cathedral to St. PETER, and the two mar- 
tyrs CRISPIN and CRISPIANUS, and granted ex- 
traordinary privileges to this See, exempting them 
from all manner: of ſervice and homage, even to 
the Emperor himſelf, Lutheraniſm- prevailing 
here at the reſormation, it was at length agreed 
by the treaty concluded anno 1648, . 
ſtiled the Munſter and Weſtphalian treaty; and at 
others the treaty of Oſnabrug, from the Prote- 
ſtant Plenipotentiaries reſiding here,) that this bi- 
ſhoprick, with the territories and revenues belong- 
ing to it, ſhould be enjoy'd alternately by a Pro- 
teſtant and Papiſt, and that the Froteſtant Biſhop 
ſhould always be a Prince of the houſe of Brunſ- 
wick, in conſideration that the principality of 
Halberſtat had been taken from this houſe, and 
conferr'd on the Elector of Brandenburg. When 
they have a Popiſh Biſhop he is ſuffragan to the 
Archbiſhop of Cologne, but the Proteſtant Biſhop 
is indeed a temporal. Prince, and has little to de- 
nominate him an eccleſiaſtick but the title. The 
preſent Biſhop is ExntsT-AuUGusTUs, Dake of 
York, his Britiſh Majeſty's Uncle. The chief 1 
towns are, 1. The city of Oſnabrug, or Oſenbruck, - 4, 
the capital, ſo named from a bridge over the ri- 
ver Oſe at this place, ſituate in a fine plain, and 
beautified with ſeveral noble publick buildings, 
They are ſaid to have the beſt bread and beer here 
which is to be met with in Weſtphalia, and they 
have a tolerable trade in bacon and linen, The 


cathedral is in the hands of the Roman Catho- 
licks, 


IX. 
. 


Ap. licks, with the church and monaſtery of the Do- 
1X. minicans in the old city, -and the collegiate church 
+ of St. JoHN in the new, (for the city is divided 
into the old and new town by the river Oſe.) The 
Proteſtants are maſters of the great parochial 
church of St. Mary in the old city, and both 
Proteſtants and Papiſts have a voice in the election 
of their magiſtrates ; but of the five and twenty 
Canons which belong to the cathedral, eighteen 
are Papiſts, and the revenues of four more are en- 
ioy'd by the Jeſuits for the ſupport of their col- 
lege ; ſo that there are but three Proteſtant Ca- 
nons, who have 1 voice in the election of the 
Popiſh Biſhop, that ſucceeds my other turn, as 
the Popiſh Canons have. The Biſhop's palace is 
q fortified like a caſtle. Here it was that his late 
& King Britiſh Majeſty King GEeoRGE-the Firſt was born 
on the 28th of May 1660, his father ERNEsT- 
e AUGUSTUS being then Biſhop and Prince of the 
place: and here the ſame King GROROE died 
in the night of the tenth of June 1727, and ſome 
relate in the very room where he was born. 2. 
Iburg, fituate ten miles ſouth of Oſnabrug, in 
the caſtle whereof the Biſhop formerly reſided. 3. 
Quakenburg, on the river Oſe, twenty-five miles 
to the northward of 8 Other towns 
mention'd by geographers are, Vorde, Forſtenaw, 
4% Whitlag, and Mello; but theſe are not thought 
worth a deſcription, 
1 Until the year 1609, the duchies of Juliers, 
ſci Cleves and Berg were ſubject to the ſame Sove- 
„ reign; but upon the death of Joun-WILLIA Mm, 
= the laſt Duke, without iſſue male, the Emperor 
RopoLPH II granted theſe dukedoms, together 
with the counties of Marck and Ravenſberg, and 
the Barony of Ravenſtein, dependant upon them, 
to the houſe of Saxony, with a proviſo however 
for ſaving the rights of all other claimants. And 
in the reign of CHARLES V, the Elector of 
Brandenburg, 'the Duke of Newburg, the Duke 
of Deuxponts, and the Marquiſs of Burgow, ha- 
ving all married ſiſters, or daughters of the ſiſters 
of the laſt Duke WILLIAM, claim'd their ſhares 
in the ſaid territories; but the Ele&or of Bran- 
denburg and the Duke of Newburg obtaining the 
poſſeſſion of theſe countries by their arms, the 
other powers deſiſted from their pretenſions, and 
it was at length agreed that Juliers and Berg, 
with the territory of Ravenſtein, ſhould be en- 
j0y'd by the Duke of Newburg, and that the 
Elector of Brandenburg ſhould have for his ſhare 
the duchy of Cleve, with the counties of Marck 
and Ravenſberg; and theſe Princes ſtill remain 
poſſeſsd of the territories reſpectively allotted to 
them, retaining each of them the titles to the 
2 as do the poſterity of the other preten- 
ers. 
cy The duchy of Juliers is ſituate between the 
Maes and the Rhine, and bounded by Guelder- 
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land on the north; by the duchy of Berg, and CH AP. 
part of the electorate of Cologne towards the eaſt; XIX. 
by Limburg on the ſouth; and the Netherlands Weſt- 
on the weſt ; extending ſixty miles in length, and phalia. 
thirty in breadth, a plentiful country, abounding = 
in eorn, cattle, and rich paſtures, and plentifully 

ſupplied with wood ; but what it is mol remark- | 
able for is, a fine breed of horſes, and woad for 

dying, which is gather'd here in large quantities. 

The chief towns are, 1. Juliers, or Gulick, cal- Jubers city, 

led by the Romans Juliacum, and ſaid to be fo 1 
named from JUL1tus Cs AR, its ſuppoſed foun- | 
der, ſituate on the river Roer, twenty five miles 

eaſt of Maeſtricht, and as many weſt of Cologne. 

It is a ſmall fortified town, neatly built with 

brick, the citade] large and ſtrong, wherein is 

the palace of the antient Dukes. 2. Aken, or Aken, o- 
Aquis Granum, uſually called Aix la Chapelle, a Aix la Cha- 
large Imperial city, fifteen iniles ſouth-weſt of pelle. 
Juliers, and twenty ſouth-eaſt of Maeſtricht, ſup- 

poſed to have taken its antient name from Se- 
RENIUs GRAN US, Lieutenant-General of Gal- 

lia Belgica, in the reign of the Emperor ApRIAN, 

who having diſcover'd the hot ſprings here about 

the year 53, firſt built and beautified them after 

the manner of the Roman baths, and then erect- 

ed himſelf a palace in the place; in confirmation 
whereof, the natives {till ſhew a piece of antient 
architecture, which they call Turris Grani, and 

relate that it is a part of the ruins of that Genee 

ral's palace, This town is called by the French, 

Aix la Chapelle, from a chapel in the great church 

much reſorted to by pilgrims, containing a mul- 

titude of reiiques in high veneration among the 

Roman Catholicks, The town is ſituated in a 

fruitful valley, encompaſs'd with mountains and 

woods, and yet the air is eſteem'd exceeding 
wholeſome. It may be divided into the inward 

and outward city : the inward city is ſurrounded 

by a wall about three quarters of a league in cir- 
cumference, having ten gates ; and the outward 

wall about a league and a half in circumference, 

in which there are eleven gates. Some rivulets 

run thro' the town, which keep it very clean, and 

turn ſeveral mills; beſides which there are twenty 

publick fountains, and many private ones: and as 

the ſtone quarries in the neighbourhood furniſh + 

them with excellent materials, their buildings are 

ſuitably magnificent, of which the Senate-houſe, 

or the Stadthouſe, and the Cathedral are the chief; 
beſides which there are thirty other parochial or 
collegiate churches. The Stadt houſe is a ſtately 

fabrick, built in the year 1533, adorn'd with the 

ſtatues of all the Emperors ſince CHARLES the 

Great, and conſiſts of three ſtories, the two | 
firſt divided by ſeveral partitions, hut the up- 
per ſtory is one entire room, of an hundred and 
ſixty-two feet in length, and ſixty in breadth, 
where the new-cleted Emperor uſed to entertain 
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dome. In this hall are ſeveral fine pieces of paint- 
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CHAP. the Electors and all the Princes of the Empire at 
XIX, their coronation ; for here the Emperor formerly 


received his firſt crown of iron, as he did a ſe- 
cond of filver at Milan, and a third of gold at 


ing, particularly one of the reſurrection, and an- 
other of CHARLES the Great, giving the char- 
ter to the city of Aken. In the middle of the 
market-place before the Stadt-houſe is a noble 
fountain, admired for the largeneſs of its dimen- 
ſions and curious workmanſhip, being ſupplied by 
four ſprings, which fall into a copper baſon, thir- 
ty foot diameter, from whence it is convey'd 
quite thro' the city, and on the top of the foun- 
tain is a large braſs ſtatue of CHARLEMAIN 
in armour gilt, with his face towards Germany. 
On the edges of the braſs ciſtern is an inſcription 
importing that GRAN us a Roman Prince, firſt 
diſcover'd and built the hot baths in this city. 
The cathedral is of Gothick architecture, having 
a high ſteeple at the weſt end, adorn'd with py 
ramids, and cover'd with a cupola in the middle. 
On the inſide are a vaſt number of pillars of braſs 
and marble, gilded ftatues, brazen. doors, and a 
great deal of Moſaic work. Over the place where 
CHARLES the Great was firit interred, hangs a 
very large crown, made of ſilver and braſs gilt, 
the gift of the Emperor FREDERICK I, ſurround- 
ed with forty-eight ſtatues a foot high, and thirty- 
two leſſer ſtatues, all of ſilver. The ſame Emperor 
FREDERICK removed the body of CHARLE- 
MAIN, and buried part of it under the altar in 
the choir in a ſilver coffin, and the other part near 
the wall of the old building, and cover'd it with 
the ſame tombſtone of white marble, which it had 
before, with the buſt of PROSERPINA upon it, 
ſuppoſed to have cover'd JuLius CSAR's tomb. 
The principal reliques which pilgrims reſort hither 
to adore, are, 1. The Virgin Mary's gown, in 
which ſhe was dreſs'd at the incarnation of our 
Saviour, made of wool, ſays Dr. NicHoLsoN, 
not unlike that which grows on the coco-tree ; 
dut this deſcription is altogether unintelligible to 
me, who could never diſcover any thing like wool 
on a cocoa-tree ; but certain it is the gown muſt 
be of very durable materials to laſt fo long, or it 
muſt have been preſerved by a miracle as great as 
any that are aſcribed to it. 2. The cloth girt about 
our Saviour when he ſuffer'd, being of very coarſe 
linen. 3. A piece of the cord with which he was 
bound when he was deliver'd to PILATE. 4. 
Some of the blood of the firſt martyr St. STE- 
PHEN, enchaſed in gold and precious ſtones, on 
which the Emperors are ſworn at their inaugu- 
ration. 5. The picture of the Virgin Mary 


with our Saviour in her arms, emboſs'd upon a 
jaſper two inches in breadth, found in the Empe- 
ror CHARLES the Great's tomb, and ſaid to be the 
work of St. LUKE. G. A manuſcript of the Goſpels 


found in the ſame tomb, which with a great ma- Ch 


ny other relique*, it is ſaid, were procured by 


HARLES the Great of Aaron King of Perſia, Wei. 


and of the Patriarchs of Jerufalem and Conſtan- 
tinople. At the eaſt end of the cathedral is a 
throne, upon which our Saviour is repreſented ſit- 
ting majeſtically in a long robe, and round the 
throne a repreſentation of the four animals men- 
tion'd in EZEKIEL's viſion. Over his head is a 
circle of golden ſtars, and underneath them the 
ſymbol of the croſs, ſaid to have appear'd in the 
air to the Emperor ConsTANTINE, when he 
conquer'd MaxENT1vus. Here is allo a repreſen- 
tation of the four and twenty elders riſing from 
their ſeats, laying down their crowns, and pro- 
ſtrating themſelves before the throne. In this 
church alſo is a pulpit cover'd with plates of 
gold, as is the altar in the choir, whereon is repre- 
ſented our Saviour's paſſion. In the upper part 
of the church over againſt the Prince's altar, is 
a throne of white marble, where the Emperors 
uſed to fit, and is ſuppoſed to be the ſame which 
CHARLES the Great placed there nine hundred 
years ago. 

This city is govern'd by a Mayor, two Bur- 
ghomaſters, fourteen Aldermen, and a hundred 
and twenty Common-council- men. The Mayor 
preſides among the Aldermen, and is conſtituted 
by the Duke of Juliers ; the Burghomaſters, Al- 
dermen and Council, are choſen by the compa- 
nies of the city, of which there are fourteen or 
fifteen ; and the territories of this city are fo 
large, as to comprehend two hundred villages. 

The hot baths of Aken occaſion it to be much 
reſorted to, whereof three are within the inner 
wall. 1, The Emperor's bath. 2. The little 
bath. And, 3. The bath of St. QUiRInus. The 
firſt of theſe is in the ſame place, and ſupply'd 
by the ſame ſprings as that was which CHARLES 
the Great ſo much delighted in, and uſed to in- 
vite his nobility and great officers to bathe with 
him in it; for it was the cuſtom antiently to 
bathe an hundred together, though now the bath 
is divided by ſeveral partitions. "Theſe baths riſe 
ſo hot that they let. them cool twelve hours be- 
fore they are uſed ; but thoſe which riſe with- 
out the inner wall of the town are not ſo hot. 
The ſmell of the latter is offenſive, and the wa- 
ter in the ciſterns not tranſparent. Here is allo 
a fountain of warm water, which is drunk in 
ſummer mornings for many chronical diſtempers. 
Leſs than a quarter of a mile from the ſouth gate 
of the city, ſtands the village of Porcetum, fo 
called from the droves of wild hogs which for- 
merly frequented the woods near it, where is a 
nunnery, the Abbeſs of which is a Princeſs of 
the Empire. The village in general is well built, 
and has four handſome churches in it. The hot 
ſprings here lie on each fide a ſmall cool os 
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Ap. which runs through the town, and are by pipes 
x. conveyed into fourteen houſes, forming eight and 

elt. twenty baths. The water of theſe ſprings is clear 
ia. and pleaſant, without any offenſive ſmell, but 
| much hotter than that of Aken, being uſual 
cool'd eighteen hours before it can be Ser pen 
There are ſeveral mines of lead, coal, vitriol, 
calmey or lapis calaminaris, near this place. With 
the calmey they make braſs, by mixing eight and 
twenty pounds of the beſt Swediſh copper, with 
an hundred pounds of this mineral, to which they 
add ſome broken pieces of braſs, and a good quan- 
tity of droſs of both the ſimples above mentioned. 
Theſe they melt in crucibles over a hot furnace 
twelve hours, then putting eight of theſe crucibles 
into one, they let the drofly parts boil over, the 
purer ſubſiding at bottom; then they pour the 
liquid metal into a frame of ſtone bound with hoops 
of iron, and thus run it into large braſs plates, 
which are afterwards cut in pieces with a kind of 
(ciffors or ſhears. 
. Thoſe who have deſcrib'd the virtues of the 
baths of Aken, and particularly Dr. BLoxDEL, 
relate that they are good againſt all affections of the 
nerves; ſuch as convulſions, palſies, numbneſs, 
tremblings, gout, ſciaticas, contraCtions, ſwel- 
lings, diſtempers of the bowels, ſtomach, ſpleen, 
1 11eterate head-iches, vertigo's, nephritical diſtem- 
pers, cold affections of the womb, ſtoppage or flux 
of the menſes, barrenneſs, abortion, and ſcabs of 
ail forts. The waters of the city and thoſe of Por- 
cet, may both of them be drank, and thus taken 
are ſaid to be good againſt, 1. Hot diſtempers of 
the liver, ſpleen, reins and bowels. 2. Againſt 
obſtructions of the meſentery, pancreas, liver, 
ſpleen and reins. 3. The yellow jaundice, ca- 
chexy and dropſy proceeding from thence. 4. 
Inveterate and ſtubborn fevers, new tertians and 
quartans. 5. The whites in women. 6. Bleed- 
ing at the noſe and flux of the menſes. 7. Againſt 
worms, which they kill of all forts. 8. I hey 
help conception, and dry over-moiſt parts. 9. 
They purge the urinary veſſels of all impurities. 
10. They cure ſtoppage of water and ſtranguries. 
11. They cure the gout, ſcurvy, rheumatiſm, 
cholick, ſcrophulous diſtempers, impoithumes ot 
the meſentery, &c. 

The city of Aken profeſs'd the Proteſtant reli- 
gion ſoon after the reformation, on which account 
the people were miſerably harraſs'd by the Impe- 
rialiſts during the civil wars of Germany, till at 
length Popery was again eftabliſh'd, = is now 
the only religion publickly profeſs'd by the natives: 
but Proteſtants are permitted to reſide here, and to 
£9 to a church in the neighbourhood under the 
dominion of the States General, when they cele- 
brate divine ſervice. 2 
The Emperors were uſually crown'd in this city 
tor five hundred years after CHARLEMAIN, and 
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by the Golden Bull made in the time of CHARLES CHAP, 
IV, the Emperor was to receive his firſt crown XIX. 
here; but that cuſtom of crowning him with Weft- 
three crowns hath been long ſince difuſed ; and phalia. 
at every coronation the magiſtrates who have the cu= Wny nnd 
ſtody of CHARLEMAIN's ſword, ſhoulder-belt, and 
the goſpel in golden letters, which are uſed at that 
ceremony, deliver them to the Elector of Mentz, 
and the Emperor declares that his being crown'& 
elſwehere ſhall not prejudice the privileges of 
the city of Aken, 

3. Duren, ſituate on the river Roer, ten miles pun, 
ſouth of Juliers, a little uniform well-built city, 
with rivulets running through the ſtreets. This 
place pretends to great antiquity, and in the 
church of St. MARTIN, the fineſt building in 
the town, they ſhew the head of St. Ax N , mothec- 
to the Virgin Mary, which,admired relique for- 
merly brought crouds of Pilgrims hither, It was 
an Imperial city, but is now ſubject to the Duke 
of Newburg, Elector Palatine. Other towns 
in the duchy of Juliers mention'd by Geogra- 
phers, are, Munſter-Eifel, Bedbur, Enſkirchen, Enskirches 
Nideck, Boiſlar, Linnich, Dalen, Waſenberg, &e. 
Sittard, Tudder and Saſteren ; but it ſeems they 
do not merit a particular deſcription. 

The duchy of Berg, having been allottted to Berg. 
the Duke of Newburg Elector Palatine, and now &ucty, 
ſubject to this Prince, as well as the duchy of 
Juliers, naturally comes to be deſcribed next. 
Berg, or Montium Ducatus, as the Latins call'd 
it, from its being a mountainous country is boun- 
ded by the county of Marck on the north ; by the 
duchy of Weſtphalia towards the eaſt ; by Cologne 
on theſouth; and by the Rhine which divides it from 
the duchy of Juliers on the welt : extending near 
fifty miles in length upon the banks of the Rhine, 
and about twenty miles in breadth where broadeſt. 
The country being for the moſt part rocky and. 
mountainous, affords very little arable or paſture, 
and is conſequently thinly peopled. The chief 
towns are firſt Duſſeldorp the capital of the 
duchy, a large fortified town, pleaſantly fitvated 
near the eaſtern bank of the Rhine; twenty- five 
miles to the northward of Cologne, and fix to the 
ſouthward of Keyſarwaert. The town receives its 
name from the little river Duffel, which here :: 
unites its ſtreams with the Rhine. It is generally 
well- built, and the publick buildings make a 
handſome appearance from the river, among which 
are the Duke or Elector's palace, who frequently 
reſides here: the collegiate church of St. Ma R- 
TIN is a handſome ſtructure, where are the tombs 
of the antient Dukes of Juliers and Berg; and 
the Jeſuits college is efleemed a very fine building. 
It was antiently an Imperial city, but now ſubject 
to the Elector Palatine; the principal trade of 
the place conſiſts in corn, which they import 
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XIX. miles north-eaſt of Duſſeldorp, where ftandi a 
Weſt- noble nunnęry, to which the belt part of the town, 


2. Ellen, fiftzen 


phalia. with ſeveral adjoining mannors belong. Only la- 
Wy — I {ies of noble deſcent are admitted here, who are 
Eiben. at liberty to leave the convent and marry if they 
think fit. The natives of Eilen are reckon'd ex- 
cellent artificers in, iron, and particularly in fire- 
arms. Other cities of any nete in the ccunty 
of Berg, are Benſburg, Solingen and Wipper- 
ford. 5 

The remaining part of the territories allotted to 
the Duke of Ne burg in the diſpute between 
him and the Elector of Brandenburg is the lord- 
Ravenſtein ſhip of Ravenſtein, a ſmall barony between Guel- 
baron. derland and Brabant, receiving its name from 
the caſtle of Ravenſtein, a fort on the Macs four 
or hve miles below Grave. 

The territorics allotted to the Elector of Bran- 
denburg, as has been obſerv'd already, were the 
duchy of Cleeve, with the counties of Marck and 
Raveniberg. The duchy of Cleeve or Cleef, lies 
on both tides the Rhine, and is bounded by part 
of the United Provinces, towards the north ; by 
Munſter on the eaſt ; by the duchy of Juliers on 
the ſouth; and by Guelderland and Brabant to- 

wards the weſt: extending upwards. of forty 
miles from north to ſouth, and about five and- 
twenty from eaſt to weſt. Ihe chief rivers are, 
1. The Rhine which paſies through the middle 
of it to Schencken Schans, a fort belonging 
to the United Provinc:s, where it divides itſelf 
into two branches, whereof that which runs by 
Arnheim retains the old name, but the other 
which paties on to Nimeguen, is called Wale. 2. 
The Kocr, which riſes in the county of Marck, 
and falls into the Rhine between Duiſburg and 
Roerort, 3. The Lippe, which riſes in Weſt- 
phalia, and unites its waters with the Rhine near 
Weſel. And 4. The Nierſe, which riſes in the 
dukedom of Juliers, and joins the Maes near Gen- 
nep. The country is generally mountainous and 
woody; but is not deſtitute however of corn and 
cattle. The chief towns are, 1, Cleve, or Cleef, 
the Clivia of the Latins, ſaid to be fo named 
ſrom its ſituation on the declivity of a hill be- 
tween the Rhine and the Maes, and ſurrounded 
by clifts and craggy rocks, about twelve miles 
ſouth-caſt of Nimeguen, and ſixty north-weſt of 
Cologne. It is ſuppoſed by ſome to be the old 
Colonia Ulpia Trajara, and by the ruins about 
it appears to have been of much larger extent than 
it is at preſent. There is an inſcription alſo here 
on the ſouth gate under the monument of Euuk- 
 NIUS-RHETOR, Who is faid to have taught 
oratory in this city, importing that he reſided 
here in the time of JULIUs CASAR, who foun- - 
de] the caſtle; of AuGusrus CA$SAR, who 
had a garriſon in it; of ULpivus TRAJANUs, 
who made it a colony; and of LIS ADRIAN Us, 


N-nsburg, 
Wc, 


Cleve duchy. 


Cleve city, 
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Who enlarged it and reduced it into the form of a C 1p 
city: but whether this inſcription be not of a xy 
later date than it pretends, I find is very much Wei. 
diſputed. This city is at preſent fmall, but very phala 
well peopled : neither the town nor caſtle of any 
great ſtrength. On the weſt fide of the town lies 
the park of Prince MAauRice of Naſſau, admired 
for the fine water-works, canals and grotto's in it ; 
and above theſe is a high hill called the Sternberg, 
from whence tis ſaid Utrecht may be diſcern'd at 
fifty miles diſtance, with forty more cities and 
great towns, twelve whereof are ſeen thro' fo 
many viſto's, at the end of each of which appears 
a fine city. The private houſes in Cleve are but 
mean; and the only pub'ick buildings mentioned 
by travellers are, 1. The great church, a mo- 
naſtery of Capuchins, and another of Franciſcans. 
As the Elector of Brandenburg, the preſent King 
of Pruſha, is Sovereign of the country, the reli- 
gion countenanced by the government is Calvi- 
niſm ; but moſt of the churches are poſſeſt by the 
Papiſts in this city as well as in the reſt of the 
duchy, by virtue of the agreement abovemention'd 
with the Elector Palatine on the divifion of the 
country, who in conſideration thereof promiſed 
not to diſturb the Proteſtants in that part of the 
country allotted to him. 2. Embrick, ſituate on EM 
the rr Bi ſide of the Rhine to the northward 

of Cleve, taken by the French in the year 1672, 
when they invaded the Netherlands ; but reſtor'd 
again in 1674. 3. Gennep, ſituate at the con- Genmey 
flux of the Nierſe and Maes, near the confines of 
Guelderland, ten miles ſouth-weſt of Cleve, an- 
tiently a large fortified town, and well ſituated 

for trade; but the fortifications were demoliſhed 

by the French in 1674, on their reſtoring it; and 
lying expoſed in every war to the ravages of the 
armies on both ſides, has entirely loſt its trade, and 

is little better than a village. 4. Weſel, fituate Well 
in a plain on the eaſtern bank of the Rhine near 

the mouth of the river Lippe, twenty five miles 
fouth-caſt of Cleve, a fortified town, eſteemed. 
the largeſt and beſt-peopled of any in the duchy, 

and well ſituated for trade, but miſerably harraſs'd 

by the French in the late wars. "The only pub- 

lick building here mention'd by travellers is a 
fine hoſpital richly endowed, 5. Rees, a large Ree, 
fortified town twelve miles north-weſt of Weſel, 
taken by theFrench in 1672, and reſtored in the 
year 1704. 6. Roerort, a little fortified town at the Rota 
mouth of the riverRoer. 7. Duiſburg, ſuppoſed Dubbaꝶ 
to be the antient Teutoburgum, ſituate on the con- 

fines of Cleve and Berg, fifteen miles north-weſt of 
Dufieldorp ; once an Imperial city, but now ſub- 

ject ta the King of Pruſha as Duke of Cleve. It 

had. formerly. a great trade, ſince removed from 
this, as from ſeveral other German cities, to 
Frankfort. An univerſity was founded here by the 
Elector of Brandenburg, anno 1655. The bub- 

lick buildings of any conſideration are the churches 


p. of St. SALVADOR and St. Maxx, with the mo- 
„ naſteries and nunneries, of which there are ſeve- 
alt- ral in the place. The remaining towns mention'd 
a. by geographers in the duchy of Cleve, are Griet, 
Goch, Calcar, Santen, Burick, Alphen, Orſoy, 
be. and Dinſlaken. 
2 Another of the counties allotted to the Elector 
of Brandenburg, on compoling the differences be- 
tween him and the Duke of Newburg, was Marck, 
the largeſt _— in Weſtphalia ; fo named, as is 
ſuppoſed, from having been the antient boundary 
of Germany towards Gallia Belgica, and is ſi- 
tuate between the rivers Lippe and Roer, upwards 
cf forty miles in length, and about the ſame in 
breadth; containing fifteen bailiwicks or lordſhips, 
which derive their names from as many towns; 
the chief whereof are, 1. Hamm, twenty-five 
miles ſouth of Munſter, ſituate in one of the moſt 
fruitful parts of Weſtphalia, which produces plenty 
of corn and flax. It was antiently a Hans-Town, 
but the principal buſineſs of the natives at preſent 
is the entertainment of travellers, who uſually lie 
here in their paſſage from the duchy of Cleve and 
the Netherlands to Brandenburg and Brunſwick. 
2. Unna, ſituate in a large plain, ten miles ſouth 
of Hamm, formerly alſo a Hans-'Town, and aplace 
of trade ; but ſufler'd ſo much in the wars be- 
tween the houſes of Brandenburg and Newburg, 
that it has not yet recover'd itſelf, 3. Altena, 
which antiently gave a title to the Counts of 
& Hamm, and was then a large city, but does not 
&: merit a deſcription at preſent. 4. Werden, ſi- 
tuate on the Roer, ten miles north-eaſt of Duſſel- 
dorp, where vaſt quantities of Weſtphalia bacon 
s cured and tranſported into foreign countries. 
5. Soeſt, a fine Imperial city on the river Arſe, 
hſtcen miles eaſt of Hamm, the largeſt town in 
Weſtphalia next to Munſter, conſiſting of ten pa- 
riſhes, with many more churches and chapels, a- 
mong which the collegiate church of St. PA- 
TROCLUS is under the juriſdiction of the Arch- 
biſhop of Cologne. | | 
11 The county of Ravenſberg, the remaining part 
of the territories allotted to the Elector of Bran- 
denburg, is bounded by the biſhoprick of Oſna- 
brug on the north; by the county of Lippe on 
the eaſt and ſouth; and by the biſhoprick of Mun- 
ſter on the weſt ; taking its name from a fortreſs, 
ſituate on a high hill, ſixteen miles ſouth of Oſ- 
nabrug ; and here Dr. N1c#oL$0N obſerves, that 
moſt of the antient ſeats of the German Princes and 
Nobility are thus ſituated upon high hills, which 
is the reaſon that ſo many counties and lordſhips 
in Germany terminate in erg, which, in the lan- 
guage of the country, ſignihes a hill; and we may 
further obſerve, that the reaſon ſo many towns in 
ermany end in zun is, that burg, or berech as 
the natives pronounce it, is High-Dutch for a city 
or town, Ravenſberg is a rocky mountainous 
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country; the chief towns whercof arc, 1. Rile- CHAP, 

velt, a fortified town, ſeven miles ſouth-caſt XIX. 

of Ravenſberg, ſituate at the bottom of a high - Weſt. 

hill, which commands it. 2. Hervorden, or Her- phalia. 

furt, pleaſantly ſituated 4t the conflux of the Aa an 

Wehre, ſeven miles north-eaſt of Bilevelt, in which Bilevelt. 

is a noble nunnery, the Abbeſs whereof is a Prin- Herfurt. 

ceſs of the Empire, and has a vote by her Deputy 

in the Diet. One of the Abbefles ſince the re- 

formation was the Princeſs ELIZABETH, ſiſter 

© to the famous Prince RUPERT and the late 

* Princeſs SoPHIA, niece of CHARLES I, King 

* of England. The miracle of her ſex, ſays Dr. 

* NICHOLSON, as is evident from the letters 

which paſs'd between her and DescarTEes, 

* publiſh'd in that great man's works. The nuns 

© of this convent, according to the ſame author, 

© ſoon after the reformation embrac'd the Prote- 

© {tant religion; and ſince the Elector of Bran- 

* denburg became their Sovereign have profe(s'4-- 

© the doctrines of CALVIN. On the top of the 

© hill, a little without the city, ſtands another 

* convent of religious ladies, which is only a nur- 

* ſery to the former, to the Abbeſs and nuns 

© whereof it owes its foundation. They have here 

© all forts of offices in our collegiate churches, as 

© Deanneſs, Treaſureſs, &c. all which are in the 

© diſpoſal of the Abbeſs of Herfurt, as ſupreme 

Of the firſt foundation 

© of the church here take the following ſtory, ſays 

© my author, as I had it from one of the Vicars 

© in the choir. The nuns at Herfurt having re- 

© ſolved to build a church, were inform'd by ar 

© poor ſhepherd, that the Virgin Maxx, their 

© Patroneſs, had appear'd to him in the likeneſs 

© of a dove, fitting on the ſtump of a tree, and 

© commanded him to declare, that ſhe had a mind 

git ſhould be built upon this hill. The hy liſters 

© not giving credit to his words at firſt, wifh'd 

© that (to atteſt the truth of what he reported) he 

© ſhould-firſt hold a red-hot iron in his bare hand, 

© and afterwards go bare-foot over ſome glowing 

© plough-ſhares; both which ordeals he having 

« perform'd without harm, the miracle was con- 

« frm'd, and the church built as it now ſtands. 

Near the altar they ſhew you the foremention'd - 

« ſtump guarded with bars of iron: and they 

© have yearly a great fair on this hill, Which, in 

© remembrance of this miracle, they call viſion- 

© market,” : 
3. Engern, the antient Angrivaria, where King x,gern, 

WITEKIND kept his court, and lies interr'd ; 

formerly a conſiderable city's but now reduc'd to a 

village. The Elector of Cologne however {till tiles 

himſelf Duke of Engern. And, 4. Vlotowe, ſi- Viotowe: 

tuate on the Weſer, fifteen miles eaſt of Herfurt, 

ſaid to be well ſituated for trade, becauſe the river 

is deep enough here for ſhips of burthen ; which 

I am apt to believe a miſtake, becauſe the ri- 

ver 
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ver Weſer is unnavigable much lower for large 
veſſels | 

The duchy of Minden alſo belongs to the King 
of Pruſſia, being given with Halberſtat and ſome 
other territories by the treaty of Munſter, anno 
1648, in lieu of that part of Pomerania then 
yielded to the Swedes. I'his country lies between 
the county of Hoy on the north, and the county 
of Lippe on the ſouth, extending about five and 
twenty miles in length, and twenty in breadth ; 
and towards th: fouth yielus plenty of corn, of 
which they export great quantities; but on the 
north it is pretty much incumber'd with woods 
and mountains. The chief chens are, 1. Min- 
den, the capital, fituate on ih weſt bank of the 
Weſcr, thirty-five miles caſt c {ſnabrug ; a large 
city, and a Fiſhop's See at the reformation, but 
ſecularte'd by the treaty of Munſter, and the re- 
venucs of the biſhoprick aſſign'd to the Elector of 
Brandenburg, wh6 {till enjoy tt under the title of 
a dukedom. The cathedral, according to tradi- 
tion, takes up the place where King W1TTE- 
KIND's palace ſtood, which, 'tis ſaid, he defir'd 
might be converted into a church on his being 
being baptiz'd. 2. Peterſhagen, ſituate on the 
ſame river, about three miles below Minden, 
where the Biſhops of this See formerly had a pa- 
lace. 

The little county of Lippe lies between the du- 
chy of Weſtphalia and the county of Ravenſberg, 
being ſomewhat more than thirty miles in length, 
and ten in breadth, govern'd by its proper Counts, 
an antient family, who pretend to derive their 
pedigree from MAnL1us, who defended the Ro- 
man Capitol againſt the Gauls ; but however that 
be, it is generally agreed they are of Roman 
extraction, and are at preſent divided into the 
branches of Diethmold, Brackel, and Buchenburg. 
The chief towns in their territories are, I. Dieth- 
mold, or Dietmelle, where the eldeſt branch of 
this houſe have their reſidence, twelve miles north- 
eaſt of Paderborn, ſuppos'd to derive its name 
from TEAT, or Dir R, a pagan deity, wor- 
ſhipp'd here before the conqueſt of the Saxons by 
CHARLES the Great, from whence CLUVY ERIUS 
concludes this to have been the antient Teutobur- 
gum, a word of the fame import as Diethmold. 
It is at preſent but a ſmall place, and has little o- 
ther trade than what is occaſion'd by the reſidence 
of the court. 2. Lippe, or Lippeſtat, call'd Lip- 
pia 13 the Latins, and takes its name from the 
river Lippe, on which it is ſituated, twenty miles 
welt of Paderborn; the chief trade of the inha- 
bitants being in timber and planks, for the build- 
ing ſhips and barges on the Rhine. 3. Lemgow, 
a free city, ſituate on the river Pega, fifteen miles 
north of Paderborn, in a plentiful country, abound- 
ing with corn. the natives an ingenious induſtrious 
people, and generally Lutherans 4. Horn, not 


far from Diethmold, ſuppoſed to be the place CH 
where the Roman General QUINTILIUs VARUS Xly 
was defeated by the Germans, and the legions un- Wea 
der his command cut in pieces; antiently ſubject to gh 
its own Counts, till annex'd to the territories of 
Lippe, about the year 1567. 5. Ufen, or Saltz vgn 
Ufflen, ſituate between Lemgow and Herfurt, con- 
e "oh for its ſalt-ſprings and a manufacture of 
cloth. 

The county of Pyrmont was alſo annex'd to pus, 
the territories of Lippe, upon the death of the <%m; 
laſt Count of Pyrmont and Spiegelburg without“ 
male iſſue, who was kill'd at the battle of St. 
Quintin, about the year 1557, the chief town 
whereof is of the ſame name, and ſituated ſixteen 
miles to the eaſtward of Lemgow. It is famous 
at preſent for its mineral waters, which occaſions 
a great reſort of the German nobility hither, 
theſe being preferr'd even to the waters of the 
Spaw, and exported to the molt diſtant countries 
in Europe. 

The county of Ritberg alſo had a Count of Ritz 
its own till the year 1562, when the family be- 
came extinct ; and it is now under the dominion of 
the Counts of Lippe. The chief town is Ritberg, 
ſituate near the head of the river Ems, ten miles 
north-weſt of Lippe, of which I meet with no par- 
ticular deſcription. 

The county of Schawenberg is bounded by the sc 
dominions of Brunſwick on the north, eaſt and b*;« 
ſouth; and by the county of Lippe and prin- 
cipality of Minden on the weſt ; now alſo ſubject, 
part of it to the Counts of Lippe, and the other 
to the Prince of Heſſe, being about thirty miles 
in length, and fixteen in breadth, a country af- 
fording plenty of good corn and paſture, and well 
water'd with rivers; particularly the Weſer, the 
Hammel, the Awe, the Caſpaw, and the Exter. 
Here is alſo a great lake which goes by the name 
of the Steinhudderſee, five miles in length and two 
in breadth, which yields them plenty of fiſh, eſ- 
pecially perch. Their Principal commodities are 
ſalt, timber, coals, allom, chalk, and veniſon; and 
the free- ſtone in their quarries is ſo good, that tis 
daily exported to Holland, Flanders, Lubeck, 
&c. They had alſo formerly ſome copper- mines, 
which yielded gold and filver, but they are either 
exhauſted or loſt at this day. The chief places 
in this county are, 1. The old fortreſs of Schawen- Sh? 
berg, fituate on the top of a high hill on the eaſt-*3* 
ſide of the river Weſer, ſixteen miles eaſt of Min- 
den, the antient ſeat of their Counts. 2. Bucken- gue! 
burg, twelve miles ſouth of Schawenberg, conſi- 
derable at preſent only for being the reſidence of 
the ſecond branch of the houſe of Lippe. Other 
laces of any, conſequence in this county are, Stat- 
wr ſeventeen miles weſt of Hanover; Oldendorf, 
five miles ſouth-eaſt of Scawenbery ; and Saxen- 


hagen, ſixteen miles north-weſt of Hanover. i 
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p. The county of Hoye is bounded by Bremen on 
. the north, by Lunenburg on the eaſt, by Minden 
b. on the ſouth, and by Diepholt on the weſt, It 
lia, was govern'd by its own Counts till the death of 
— OrH0, the laſt Count, anno 1582; upon whoſe 
dcccaſe the greateſt part of this county devolv'd 
„on the houſes of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, and 
is now the inheritance of his Britiſh Majeſty. 
The houſe of Hefle enjoy'd another ſmall part of 
this county, wherein the towns of Ucht and Fren- 
wn denburg ares ſituated, but transferr'd their in- 
- tereſt in it to the Counts of Bentheim. The 
chief towns are, 1. Hoye, ſituate on the caſt ſide 
of the Weſer, thirty miles north of Minden, a 
{mall fortihed town, with a ſtrong caſtle adjoining 
to it. 2, Nyenburg, ſituate on the eaſt-ſide of 
the Weſer, a fortified town, ten miles eaſt of 
Hoye, The reſt of the towns and places of any 
conſequence in this county, are Stoltzenow, Eren- 
burg, Sierk, Steigerberg, Sidenburg, Depenaw, 
Burenburg, Lavenhaw, and Bruckhauſen, all 
which are ſituated in that part of Hoye which be- 
lonzs to his Britiſh Majeſty, 

The ſmall! county of Diepholt is bounded by 
Delmenhorſt on the north, by the county of Hoye 
on the eaſt, and by Munſter on the walk extend- 
ing thirty miles in length, and about fifteen in 
breadth, ſubje& to his Britiſh Majeſty as Duke of 
Lunenburg. The chief town whereof is Diep- 
holt, ſituate on the Dummer-Lake, twenty-five 
miles weſt of Hoye. | 
he county of Delmenhorſt lies on the ſouth- 
dan weſt of Bremen, being about ſixteen miles in 
length and eight in breadth, now ſubje& to Den- 
mark, as was intimated in the deſcription of that 
kingdom, but formerly govern'd by its own Counts; 
the chief town whereof is Delmenhorſt, a ſmall 
place ſituate on the river Delm, ten miles weſt of 
the city of Bremen. : 

The county of Oldenburg is bounded by the 
German Ocean on the north, the duchy of Bre- 
men on the eaſt, and by the county of Embden 
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and five and twenty in breadth, a barren country, 
confiſting chiefly of vaſt marſhes, where are bred 
a ſmall ſort of cattle, leſs than thoſe of Wales or 
North Britain. The inhabitants are a poor mi- 
ſerable people, and their dwellings of clay and 
turf, ſuitable to their condition. The King of 


death of their laſt Duke AN T RON Y GUN TER, 


tuate on the river Hund, about ſixteen miles 
wa of Delmenhorſt, a fortified town of ſome 
trade, : 

„ he county of Embden, or Emmerland, ſome- 
times called Eaſt-Frieſland, is bounded by the 
zerman ocean on the north, by the county of 


Oldenburg on the eaſt, and by the province of 
Vor, Il 
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on the weſt, being about fifty miles in length, 


Denmark has been their Sovereign ever ſince the 


anno 1656. The chief town is Oldenburg, ſi- 
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Groningen on the weſt, extending about fifty CH AP, 


miles in length and thirty in breadth, part of the XIX. 
kingdom of the antient Frizons, and made a pro- Weſt- 
vince of Germany by CHARLES the Great: Ur- phalia. 


RICH the Governour was made the firſt Count ff 

it by the Emperor FREDERICK IV, in the year 

1453, whoſe poſterity ſtill continue in poſſeſſion 

of great part of it. The people are ſaid to be of 

the Belgick race as well as the Hollanders, but they 

are at preſent a ſlothful generation, and want very 

much of the induſtry of a true Dutchman. The 

ſoil is generally marſhy, much of the ſame nature 

as the adjoining county of Oldenburg, and the 

natives as remarkable for their ruſticity, The 

chief towns are, 1. Embden, or Amaſia, the ca- Embden 

pital, ſituate near the mouth of the river Ems, on . 

the Dollaert Bay, in the latitude of fifty-three 

degrees twenty minutes, ſixty miles to the weſt- 

ward of Bremen, and twenty-five to the eaſt- 

ward of Groningen, a large populous city, and a 

place of trade, having a very good harbour. From 

hence they have a fine proſpe&t of the ocean and 

the adjacent country. The houſes are high and 

well-built, and the town-hall a magnificent ſtruc- 

ture. They are at preſent a free ſtate, under the 

protection of the Dutch; but were ſubject to their 

Count till the year 1595, when, taking an ad- 

vantage of his abſence, they publiſh'd an act of 

Common-Council, That he ſhould no longer have 

his reſidence in the city, and decreed themſelves 

to be a free ſtate, independent of this Prince. 

This revolt was occaſion'd by the Count's profeſ- 

ſing Lutheraniſm, the inhabitants heing generally 

zealous Calviniſts, Here the Engliſh had a mart 

for cloth, till upon ſome diſguſt taken it was re- 

mov'd to Hamburg, ſince which Embden has been 

won the decline. 2. Norden, a well-built town, Norden. 
eaſantly ſituated on the ſea, ten miles north of f 
mbden, formerly a good harbour, but not ca- 

pable of receiving ſhips of burthen at preſent. 

3. Aurich, ten miles north-eaſt of Embden, Aurich. 

which gives name to the territory called Auri- 

cherland, conſiderable for ſeven great fairs of cat- 

tle which are annually kept here, and a caſtle, 

the uſual reſidence of a branch of the houſe of 

Embden, where is alſo held the ſupreme court of 

judicature for the county, conſiſting of a Preſi- 

dent, who is a nobleman, a Stadtholder, or Chan- 

cellor, who is a Doctor of law, and nine Aſſeſſors, 

three of whom are noblemen, and the other fix 

civilians. In a vacancy of their ſeſſions the Pre- 

ſident follows the Count's court, and determines 

all controverſies within the verge of the palace. 

4. Jever, or Jevern, a handſome trading town, 

thirty miles north-eaſt of Embden, the capital of 

a barony, forty miles in circumference, containing 

ſeveral fine ſeats of the nobility and gentry. The 

Barons antiently pretended to an independency, 

but were brought under - dominion of the N 
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CHAP, of Oldenburg, and conſequently are now ſubject 
XIX. to Denmark. 5. Eſens, the capital of the diſtrict 
Weſt- called Harlingerland, ſituate on à river of the 
phalia. ſame name, twenty-four miles north-eaſt of Emb- 

as den, formerly an independent principality, but 

Elens, annex'd to the territorics of the Counts of Embden 

Wittimund, by marriage, abotit the year 1581. 6, Witti- 

mund, the capita] of a barony, five miles to the 

eaſtward of Eſens. 7. Leer, or Lera, a fine mar- 
ket-town, ſituate on the Ems: and. 8. Frede- 
burg, about thirty miles north-eaſt of Embden, 

Ihe counties of Bentheim and Steinfort were 
antiently ſubject to difierent Lords, but are both 
at preſent under the dominion of the Count of 
Bentheim. The county of Bentheim is hounded 
by the United Provinces on the north and welt, 
and by Steinfort on the ſouth ; being about forty 
miles in length, and ten in breadth; both coun- 
ties, like the reſt of Weſtphalia, are cover'd with 
foreſts, but have very few hills, except near the 
towns of Bentheim and Neinhus. "The oniy town 
of any conſequence is Bentheim, the antieat ſeat 
of their Counts, which ſtands in the middle of a 
foreſt, thirty miles north-weſt of Munſter. 

The county of Steinfort lies to the ſouthward 
of Bentheim, about twelve miles long and fix 
broad; the chief town whereof is Borchſtenfort, 
ſituate on the river Aa, fifteen miles north-weſt 
of Munſter. 

The county of Lingen, ſubject to the Biſhop of 
Munſter, has Oſnabrug on the eaſt, and Bentheim 
on the weſt, extending about fifteen miles in 
length, and ten in breadth; the chief town 
whereof is Lingen, ſubject to the late Princes of 
Orange, and claim'd by the King of Pruſſia, as 
heir to that family; tho the Biſhop of Munſter is 
Sovereign of the country about it. The town of 
Lingen is ſituate on the river Ems forty miles north 
of Munſter, the inhabitants generally Calviniſts. 

The county of Tecklenburg lies on the weſt of 
Otnabrug, extending about ſixteen miles in length, 
and eight in breadth, and is ſubject to the Counts 
of Bentheim. The capital of the ſame name is a 
large open town, ten miles to the weſtward of 
Oſnabrug, ſaid to be the antient Teſelia, the city 
of the Angriveri, but not very conſiderable at 

2 preſent. 

Dontmond Dortmond, faid to be an Imperial city, under 

ety. the protection of the King of Pruſſia, is ſometimes 

{tiled the capital of the county of Marck, but be- 

ing omitted there, I take the opportunity of men- 

tioning, it in this place, It is a ſmall, but popu- 
lous city on the river Empſter, thirty-five miles 
to the ſouthward of Munſter, and about as much 
to the northward of Cologne; and however it 
may pretend to be a free Imperial city, the King 
of Pruſſia claims the ſovereignty of it, and is in 
ffect maſter of the place. 

With the abbacy of Corbey I ſhall conclude 
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this tedious, but neceſſary deſcription of the Ger- (1 
man territories, which lie between the biſhoprick XI 
of Paderborn on the weſt, and the river Weſer Wa 
on the eaſt, extending about ſixteen miles in length, N. 
and eight in breadth. The town of Corbey, in - 
which the abbey is ſituated, ſtands on the river 
Weſer, twenty-five miles to the eaſtward of Pa- 
derborn, and, with the whole territory, is ſubject 
to the Abbot, who is a Prince of the Empire, 
The town of Hoxter, or Huxer, ſituate on the gun 
banks of the Weſer, five miles to the ſouthward 
of Corbey, is ſubject alſo to this abbey, a hand- 
ſome city, and a place of ſome trade, 


99 HE Circle of Burgundy, which made the tenth c. 

Circle of the Empire, conſiſting of the ſeven- Buy 
teen provinces of the Netherland; and the Franche 
Comte, being now ſubject to other Princes, and 
independent of the Empire, I ſhall deſcribe here- 
after in its preſent ſtate : in the mean time I ſhall 
add ſome things in relation to Germany, Which 
have been but lightly touch'd upon, and may 
need ſome particular deſcription. And firſt the 
matriculation-book ſo often mention'd, which is Then: 
a regiſter kept by the Chancellor of the Empire, «i 
the Elector of Mentz ; containing the names of 
all the Princes and States who are members of the 
Empire, with the time of their inveſtiture, the 
forces and treaſure every one is obliged to contri- 
bute for the defence or ſupport of it. Here allo 
are enter'd the admiſſion of all perſons to honours 
or offices in the Empire, which is called a matri- 
culation, and gives them the poſſeſſion of their 
eſtates and dignities. | 


By this matricula every Circle was at firſt cb- 
lig*d to contribute the following forces, or a ſum 
of money in lieu of them, viz, 


Horſe Foot or Florins. 
The Circle of Auſtria 174 907 $714 
Circle of Bavaria 221 1060 6934 
Circle of Franconia 249 1219 8100 
Circle of Upper Saxony 278 1167 2972 
Circle of Lower Saxony 321% 10634 8 
Circle of Suabia 341 2100 
Circle of the Upper Rhine 433 1950 
Circle of the Lower Rhine 1904 885; 
Circle of Weſtphalia 309 2019 
Circle of Burgundy 180 831 


Total 2707 131925 82891 
—— 


N. B. Every German florin is forty pence, 
which is double the French florin or livre. 


There is another tax the States of the Empire 
are obliged to pay towards the charges of the Im- 
prin chamber or ſovereign courts of Spire 


ienna, amounting to 48925 florins. The 


The Empire was at firſt divided into ſix Cir- 
IX. cles only, by the Emperor MaxIMILIAN I, 
anno 1500, namely, into the Circles of Franconia, 
& di- Bavaria, Suabia, the Upper Rhine, Weſtphalia, 
of the and Lower Saxony; and twelve years afterwards 
inte % added the Circles of Auſtria, Upper Saxony, 
F the Lower Rhine, and Burgundy. This laſt di- 
viſion of the Empire was confirm'd by CHARLES 
V, at the Diet of Nuremburg, anno 1522; and 
hy the matricula above-mention'd, he appointed 
what each Circle, and every Prince and Member 
of each Circle, ſhould contribute towards the de- 
fence and ſupport of the Empire: and thoſe who 
did not ſend in their quota of troops, inſtead there- 
of, for each horſeman were to pay twelve florins, 
and for a foot-ſoldier four florins : aſterwards it was 
enacted, that fixty florins ſhould be advanc'd in 
lieu of every trooper wanting, and twelve for e- 
| very foot-man : and theſe payments obtain'd the 
tb." name of Roman months, cn account that the 
: forces or money above-mention'd, was at firſt ap- 
plied towards the raiſing a body of horſe and foot, 
to guard the Emperor in his progreſſes to Rome, 
and probably was rais'd monthly. This tax the 
States of the Empire at this day augment. or alter 
as they ſee occaſion, There are, as hath been in- 
:imated, in every Circle one or two directors, 
who ſummon the States of their Circle, and have 
the command of the above-mention'd militia, re- 
zulating their march, quarters, &c. and putting 
the decrees of the Empire in execution, where 
any Prince or Member refuſes to comply with 
their reſolutions. The States of each Circle, be- 
des a General, (who is uſually their Director) 
{lect hve Lieutenants to aſſiſt him, or ſupply his 
place in his abſence. They chuſe alſo a Trea- 
lurer, a Receiver, and a Secretary, for the ſervice 
of each Circle. When all the Circles meet it is 
called a general aſſembly; but uſually the Circles 
which lie neareſt together meet every year, from 
whence they are called the correſponding Circles 
of which there are three clafles, viz. 1. The 
Upper Rhine, Lower Rhine, and Weſtphalia. 
2. The Upper and Lower Saxony. And, 3. Fran- 
conia, Suabia, and Auſtria, That of Upper Sax- 
Iny aſſembles uſually at Leipſick; that of Fran- 
conia at Nurenburg ; and that of Suabia at Ulm, 
They treat of the regulation of their coin, the 
publick peace, their treaſure, magazines, fortifi- 
cations, and commerce, rectifying the matricula, 
putting the decrees of the Empire in execution, 
and appointing Judges of the Imperial chamber 
of Wetzlar or Spire, and of the Aulick council at 
1enna, and have a power of enacting laws which 
are not inconſiſtent with the conſtitutions of the 
res Empire. 

wow As to the forces, which the ſeveral Princes of 
tn, the Empire are able to maintain and pay, the au- 
„ hor of the Atlas Hiſtorique ſeems to have made 
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a very moderate calculation. Begirining with the CHAP, 


eccleſiaſtical Princes, he ſuppoſes, that XIX. 
Men — =—d 
The Elector of Mentz may maintain 6009 
The Elector of Triers 6000 
The Elector of Cologne 6000 
The Biſhop of Munter 8009 
The Biſhop of Liege 8009 
The Archbiſhop of Saltzburg 8000 
The Biſhop of Wurtzburg 2000 
The Biſhop of Bamburg 5000 
The Biſhop of Paderborn 3000 
The Biſhop of Oſnabrug 2500 
The Abbot of Fulda 6000 
The other biſhopricks of the Empire 6000 


The abbeys and provoſtſhips of the Empire 800 


Total of the eccleſiaſtical Princes 74500 


The Emperor for Hungary 30000 
For Bohemia, Sileſia, and Moravia 30000 

For Auſtria, and his other dominions 30000 

The King of Pruſſia 40000 
The Elector of Saxony 25000 
The Elector Palatine 15000 
The Duke of Wirtemburg I5000 
The Landgrave of Heſle-Caſſel 15000 
The Prince of Baden I0000 
The Elector of Brunſwick 30000 
The Duke of Holitein 12000 
The Duke of Mecklenburg 15000 
The Princes of Anhalt 6000 
The Prince of Lauenburg 6000 
The Elector of Bavaria 30000 
The Dukes of Saxony . 10000 
The Princes of Naſſau I 0000 
The other Princes and Imperial towns 50000 
The ſecular Princes 37 9000 


The eccleſiaſtical Princes 74500 
Total 


453500 


If we reflect on the vaſt addition which has been 
made to the Emperor's hereditary dominions fince 
this computation, on the frontiers of Turky, in the .. 
Netherlands, Italy, and Sicily, we may very well © 
throw in 50000 men more to his ſhare; and then 
the forces of the Empire will amount to 500000 
men and upwards, two thirds whereof are pong | 
kept in pay, tho' they are in a profound peace. : 
body of troops ſufficient to give laws to the reſt of 
the world, if they were united under one head ; but 
a country divided among ſo many petty Princes, of 
different religions and intereſts, can never be for- 
midable to the neighbouring Powers, or endanger 
the liberties of Europe ; they may ſometimes be 
unanimous in oppoſing foreign invaſions, but will 


ſcarce ever unite in an offenſive war, * 
U 2 THE 


P R E S E 1 + 8 1 
NETHERLANDS. 


Treats of the Netherlands in general, and ſhews hnw the ſeven United Provinces came to be ſeparated 
from the other Ten, and form a diſtinct State. 


CHAP. ROM Germany, travelling weſtward, we 
I. meet with the ſeventeen provinces of the 
— Netherlands, or Low Countries; fo deno- 
Ot the Ne- minated from their low fituation, at the mouths 
— in of ſeveral great rivers; the maritime provinces 
sener Whereof were almoſt one continued moraſs, till 
drain'd of late years by the induſtry of the nu- 
merous people, who retired hither for ſhelter, 
from the periccutions and oppreſſions of their re- 

ſpective Princes. 
Their ſitua - Theſe provinces are bounded by the German 
— and ex. Ocean on the north; by the circle of Weſtphalia, 
Sn” biſhopricks of Triers and Liege, and the du- 
chies of Juliers and Cleeve on the eaſt ; by France 
and Lorrain, towards the fouth ; and by the Bri- 
tiſh ſeas, and other provinces of France, on the 
weſt : and are ſituated between the fiftieth and 
fifty-third degrees, thirty minutes north latitude ; 
extending three hundred miles in length, viz. 
from the confines of Picardy to the mouth of 
the river Ems, in Eaſt-Frieſland; and two 
hundred miles in breadth, viz. from Gravelin to 
Triers, but in many places they are not of half 
The antient that breadth. The antient name of this country 
Dame, was Belgia, ſo called from the Bellovaci; whom 
it is ſuppoſed were the moſt conſiderable people 
here when Cæſar wrote, and probably might have 
the reſt of the provinces under their dominian : 
Theſe provinces were antiently divided between 
Gaul and Germany, as they were ſituated ſouth- 
weſt or north-caſt of the Rhine ; thoſe of them 
which were ſituated ſouth-weſt of the Rhine, 
were with the reſt of Gaul reduced under the 
obedience of the Roman Empire by JuLius Cx- 
The Batavi, S AR: afterwards the Batavi, the Hollanders, and 
| Zealanders ſubmitted alſo to the Romans, but 
were look'd upon rather as allies than ſubjects. 
When the Franks of Germany eftabliſh'd a new 
kingdom in Gaul, theſe provinces were at firſt u- 
nited to it; but when Germany was afterwards 


ſeparated from France, moſt of them fell to Ger- CHA? 
many. The northern nations ( ſays a celebrated |. 
writer) having broken in upon the Roman Em- 
pire, and extended themſelves beyond the Rhine ; 
by their marches and counter-marches, ſo waſted 
and harraſs'd that tract of land now call'd the Low 
Countries, as they paſs'd by them to greater con- 
queſts, that the inhabitants grew thin : and be- 
ing ſecure of nothing, fell to ſeek the ſupport of 
their lives, rather by hunting or violence, than 
by labour and induſtry : whereby the grounds 
came to be —— and in courſe of years 
either turn'd to foreſts or marſhes. Flanders, un- 
der which name was comprehended moſt of the 
provinces which belong'd to Gaul, was for many 
years before the reign of CHARLEMAIN one 
great foreſt, And Holland, an iſland made by 
the branches of the Rhine, (then call'd Batavia) 
was only a great marſh or fenn, and eſteem'd ra- 
ther a part of Germany than Gaul, in regard of 
its being planted by the Catti, an antient people 
of Germany: this iſland, ſays the ſame writer, 
probably changed its inhabitants, and cuſtoms, 
upon the irruptions of the northern nations; but 
chiefly of the Normans and Danes, from whoſe 
countries and language the names of Holland and 
Zealand ſeem to be deriv'd. 

The Franks, having made an entire conqueſt of Th fe 
Gaul, diſtributed moſt part of the lands among Pine 
their Generals and Officers; to one of whom great j,4 m4 
part of the Low Countries were given, under the of th** 
title of Foreſter of Flanders, which officer con- 1 l 
tinued for ſeveral deſcents, who having ſupprels'd und 
the robbers and banditti who infeſted the coun- 
try, and in ſome meaſure civilized the inha- 
bitants, CHARLEMAIN, or rather CHARLES 
the Bald, made Flanders a county, and changed the 
title of Foreſter into that of Count, or Earl, 
without interrupting the ſucceſſion. But what the 


extent of this country was, or how far the juril- 
diction 
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diction of the Foreſter reached, my author ſays 
is very uncertain : it is generally agreed, however, 


that it bordered upon or included part of that fa- 


mous foreſt of Ardenne, which in the time of 
CuARLE MAIN extended beyond the city of Aix- 
la-Chapelle in Germany. 

The antient Foreſters (in imitation of their nor- 
thern anceſtors) ſubdivided the country, and par- 
celled it out among their creatures and depen- 
dants ; reſerving certain ſervices from the Gran- 
tees, obliging them' to bring into the field a cer- 
tain number of troops when required, or to defend 
their caſtles and fortreſles againſt the invaſions of 
enemies, or by ſome ſuch military tenure, Ano- 
ther conſtitution which the northern people eſta- 
bliſh'd, it is obſerved, where-ever they came, was 
the erecting three eſtates or orders; conſiſting of 
the nobility, clergy, and people, under the li- 
mited ſovereignty of one perſon, {tiled King, 
Prince, Duke, or Count : which kind of govern- 
ment had prevail'd for time immemorial in the 
Low Countries, before the Spaniards endeavour'd 
to ſubvert it. Several other privileges were granted 
to the cities and inferiour diſtricts of this country 
by their Princes, ſuch as the choice of their ma- 
giſtrates, civil judicature, and excluſion of all fo- 
reigners from places of truſt and profit, and an 
exemption from all taxes and impoſitions but what 
were conſented to by the States. Their Princes alſo 


agreed, never to introduce foreign troops among 
them. 


„n-: The provinces which enjoy'd theſe great privi- 
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leges and immunittes were ſeventeen in number, 
and were long govern'd ſeparately by diſtinct Prin- 
ces under various titles: the provinces of Brabant, 
Limburg, Luxemburg, and Guelderland, had 
each of them a Duke for their Sovereign ; Flan- 
cers, Artois, Hainault, Holland, Zcaland, , Na- 
mure, and Zutphen, were Earldoms; Friezland, 
Mechlin, Utrecht, Overyſſel, and Groningen, 
had the title of lordſhips ; and Antwerp, that of 
a marquiſate of the Holy Roman Empire. Theſe 
in a long ſeries of time, by inheritance, marri- 
ages, or contracts, became united under one 
head, and firſt in the houſe of Burgundy : Pa1- 


de houſe L IP the Good, about the year 14.30, enjoy'd the 


Urzun- 
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titles of Duke and Earl of Burgundy, Duke of 
Brabant, Limburg, and Luxemburg; Marquiſs of 
the Holy Roman Empire; Earl of Flanders, Hai- 
nault, Holland, Zealand, Artois, and Namur. 

HARLES the Warlike, his ſon, ſucceeded him 
anno 1467, on whom devoly'd the duchy of Guel- 
derland and Z.utphen : who being kill'd in a battle 
againſt the Switzers anno 1475, left iſſue only 
one jaughter, MARY, who married Max1Mi- 
LIAN of Auſtria, ſon. to the Emperor FREDE- 
«it II, to whom he ſucceeded anno 1482: 
e, the ſon of the Emperor MAxiMILIAN 
and Mary, married Joan the daughter and 


Heir of FERDINAND and Isartr King and CHAP. 
Queen of Spain, the firſt Monarchs of that whole I. 
kingdom: CHARLEs their ſon, afterwards elected www ye 
Emperor, by the name of CHARLES V, ſuc- 
ceeded to the duchy of Burgundy, of which the 
Low Countries were part, in the right of his fa- 
ther, anno 1506, to which he added Overyſſel 
and Utrecht; and ſucceeded to the kingdom of 
Spain, in the right of his mother anno 1516 ; and 
to the Empire (as has been mention'd already) an- 
no 1519 : conſtituting the countries above-men- 
tion'd one of the circles of the Empire, by the Made part 
name of the Circle of Burgundy, 07 24: GEE 
a ; of Burgundy, 
Theſe provinces being extremely well ſituated ,,,.* ©: 
for trade, and the natives living under a mild Evrope peg . 
and gentle government, extended their commerce ter d here. 
far and near, Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp were 
the great marts of Europe; when CHARLES the 
warlike or hardy, as he was called, being engaged 
in the war againſt France, and the Switzers de- 
manding larger taxes and contributions of his ſub- 
jects than they had been uſed to pay, gave ſome 
interruption to their proſperity, and occaſioned 
diſcontents amongſt them. In the reign of the 
Emperor MAax1MILIAN their privileges were a- 
gain invaded by the bringing German troops into 
the Low Countrics on pretence of defending them 
againſt France: and in the time of CHARLES V, 
greater forces, conſiſting of Spaniards and Italians, 
as well as Germans, were introduc'd into Flanders 
on the like occaſion, which was a thing ſcarce 
ever practiſed in preceding times; but the Empe- 
ror CHARLEs V, being a fortunate Prince, and 
beloved by the people for his generous actions; and 
having the advantage of being born amongſt them, 
and verſed in their cuſtoms and language, and 
conferring on them many poſts of honour and pro- 
fit throughout his large dominions; there was. 
ſcarce any murmuring either at the numbers of 
foreign troops kept up in the Low Countries, or 
at the taxes levied to maintain them, in his reign, 
And upon the reſignation of his dominions he left 
the Low Countries to his fon PHILIP II, in as, 
_ . . iT CAUTES 
peaceable and ſettled a condition as could be wild ; g7 the reve- 
but PH1L1P determining to retire into Spain, and lutions in 
leave the Low Countries under the government n 
. N. i a 
a Viceroy, which had till CHARLES the Fifth's 
time been the conſtant reſidence of their Princes, 
being alſo a Spaniard born, and paitaking of the 
ſeverity and gravity of his nation, which the 
Flemings denominated pride and reſervednels 
and taking only Spaniards into his councils even 
in Flanders, continuing alſo the Spaniſh and Ita» 
lian forces on foot, and inſiſting on ſupplies to 
maintain them even after the peace with France 
was concluded, he ſoon ccaſed to be belov'd, ſays 
my author, and became dreaded by his Flemiſh 
ſubjects: while he thinking it beneath him to at- 
tend to the grievances and diſcontents of ſo incon- 
ſiderable 
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THE PRESENT 
CH AP. ſiderable a people, or to be limited by their antient 


forms of Government, created in them ſuch a 


i Jiſguſt to his perſon and adminiiiration as render'd 


that people ripe for a revolt. Nor did WILLIAM 
Prince of Orange, a crafty and ambitious man 
(according to PUFFENDORE) a little contribute 
to foment their diſcontents. For when King PHI“ 
L1P had reſolved to go into Spain, and to com- 
mit the adminiſtration of the Netherlands to a 
governour; the Prince of Orange propoſed the 
making Cur1sTINA Ducheſs of Lorrain Regent, 
hoping to marry her daughter, and to have the 
direction of all affairs of {tate ; but miſcarrying in 
both his defigns by King PEHILIP's conſtituting his 
atural ſiſter the Dutcheſs of Parma Regent of 
the Netherlands, and reſuſing his conſent to the 
match with the Duke of Lorrain's daughter, the 
Prince of Orange became a malecontent, and on] 
waited for an opportunity of being revenged. The 
Counts of Egmont and Hoorn, and many others 
of the nobility, were extremely diljatighed alſo on 
account of the Spaniards being preferred to the 
moſt beneficial employments, and influencing all 
their councils, Nor were the clergy leſs offended 
with the King for taking away the revenues of the 
abbeys, and endowing ſeveral new biſhopricks 
which he had erected, with their revenues. For 
before this time it ſeems there were but three bi— 
ſhopricks in all the Low Countries, to which 
King PHm1L1P added fourteen more, making the 
number of Sees equal to the nunber of provinces. 
But what contributed more than any thing to in- 
flame this people, was the great change of religion 
which happen'd about, this time : many of the 
Flemings had forſaken the Popiſh-communion, 
ſome profeſſing the Lutheran doctrine, ſome that 
of Calvin, and others the errors of the Anabap- 
tiſts, &c. which CHARLES V had endeavour'd to 
check by ſevere proclamations, that ſerved only 
to exaſperate the minds of the people ; and his 
fon PHILIP determin'd by ſtill more violent me- 
thods to root out theſe bereſies, as they were cal- 
led. In order to which he revived his father's pro- 
clamations, and was about ſetting up a court of 
juſtice, reſembling that of the Spaniſh inquiſition; 
the very mention whereof created the utmoſt hor- 
Tour in the minds of the Flemings; for in this 
court they underitood the lives, eſtates and repu- 
tation of every ſubject were to be put into the 
hands of unmerciful Prieſts, who gloried in the 
inhumanity and rigour of their proceedings, and 
might puniſh any man on ſuſpicion without produ- 
cing his accufer, or acquainting him with the 
charge againſt him, While they were under theſe 
diſmal apprehenſions a religious war breaking out 
in France, compelled great numbers of Calviniſts 


to fly that kingdom and retire to the Netherlands, 


as great numbers of Lutherans had already done 
from Germany, and Engliſh from Britain on ac- 
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count of the perſecution there in Queen Mary's CH 


, reign, Theſe accidents filling the Netherlands 
with ſwarms of Proteſtants ; the admiration of their 
zeal, compaſſion for their ſufferings, or the hu- 
mour of the age, gain'd them many proſelytes 
daily among the nobility, as well as the meaner 
ſort of people, but principally in the cities, where 


trade and riches were much increaſed by theſe 


new inhabitants, who brought their fortunes with 
them, This gave frequent opportunity to the 
judges of the inquiſition to exert their authority, 
and inflict the ſevereſt puniſhments on the unhappy 
Proteſtants ; with which proceedings the Fle- 
mings were the more terrifhed, becauſe in this 
court none of their privileges, the indulgences of 
the King, or interceſſions of the Grandees could 
avail them, and they were conſcious they had gi- 
ven a great deal of liberty to their tongues, and 
thereby rendred themſelves obnoxious to their e- 
nemies. The Spaniards, *tis ſaid, were not ill ſa- 
tiched to find the Flemings oppoſe theſe violent 
proceedings, whereby they were furniſh'd with a 
handle to reduce them under their abſolute domi- 
nion, and by ſuppreſſing their liberties and privi- 
leges propoſed to make them ſubſervient to their 
deligns againſt England and France, which King 
PHIL1P had determin'd to invade, Whereupon 
Queen ELIZABETH of England, who had diſco- 
ver'd his intentions, *tis ſaid, fomented the diviſi- 
ons of the Low Countries, in order to find the 
Spaniard employment, and divert him from his 
intended deſcent upon England: for Spain was at 
this time arrived to that height of power as to be- 
come terrible to all her neighbours ; and univer- 
ſal monarchy, as generally dreaded from this quar- 
ter, 2s it was afterwards in the reign of LEw- 
Is XIV from the ſide of France. 

Thus, ſays Monf. PurFEnDoORE, were the 
ſeeds of civil diſcord ſown among the Flemings, 
when PHILI II went into Spain, having left the 
government in the hands of the Regent ard coun- 
cil of State, whereof the Prince of Orange, the Earl 
of Egmont, and others were members ; but Cardi- 
nal GRANVILLE, a Burgundian, a ſubtile Stateſ- 
man, was moſt relied on by the King : and the 
Regent had poſitive orders to govern ſolely by his 
advice, which the reſt of the Lords of the coun- 
eil obſerving, oppoſ.4 the Cardinal in whatever 
he moved, eſpecially when he preſs'd the putting 
in execution the King's orders concerning the eſta- 
bliſhing the new bithopricks, and extirpating the 
Proteſtant religion ; the Flemiſh Lords ever advi- 
ſing a toleration, and that the people might be 
treated in a milder manner: and fo univerfal was 
the-hatred of the people againſt the Cardinal, that 
the Earls of Egmont and Hoorn wrote to the 
King, that unleſs he was removed it was impoſ- 
ſible to preſerve the peace of that country. 

Whereupon his Majeſty ſo far comply'd = 

h em 
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them as to remove the Cardinal, but at the ſame 


* * time directed the Regent to be guided by the pre- 


. 


Barlemont, who in every reſpect purſued the Car- 
f dinab's rules: inſomuch, that it was commonly 
i {:i4, tho' the body of the Cardinal was removed, 
huis ſpirit ſtill remain'd in the council; and pro- 
clamations and acts of ſtate {till continued to be 
publiſh'd againſt the new religion, which the peo- 
ple oppoſed, and would not ſuffer them to be put 
in execution; the Earl of Egmont thereupon was 
{ent into Spain by the Regent and the Senate, to 
repreſent the ſtate of affairs to his Majeſty : but 
the King would remit nothing of the ſeverities he 
had directed to be uſed in relation to religion; 
and it was given out in the Low Countries, that 
he had agreed with CHARLES IX of France to 
cxtirpate all hereticks (Proteſtants) out of their do- 
minions, Which put the Flemings in the utmoſt 
conſternation, and occaſion'd their coming to a re- 
ſolution to oppoſe the Spaniſh court with all their 
mizht. 

Several of the nobility enter'd into an aſſocia- 
tion, which they ſtiled a compromiſe, whereby 
they engaged to ſuppreſs the inquiſition, and ſtand 
by cach other in the defence of their religion: pro- 
teſting however at the ſame time, that they had 
no other end in view but the glory of Gop, the 
zrandeur of the King, and the peace of their na- 
tive country. This aſſociation was ſubſcribed by 
four hundred perſons of quality, among whom 
the chief were the Lords HEnRy BREDERODE, 
[rw1s Earl of Naſſau, brother to the Prince of 
Orange, the Earls of Cuylenburg and Berg, &c. 
who met at Bruſſels, and deliver'd a petition to 
the Regent, deſiring that the proclamations con- 
cerning religion might be recalled. She anſwer'd 
them in courteous and general terms ; but pro- 
miſed no more than that ſhe would know the 
King's pleaſure in the matter; and it was com- 
monly reported that the Earl of Barlemont, who 
ſtood near the Regent, acquainted her that they 
were a parcel of beggars, and that ſhe had no- 
thing to fear from them ; which rendred the name 
of Geaſen, or beggars, very famous afterwards, the 
malecontents taking for their arms a beggar's 
pouch, | 

In the mean time ſeveral pamphlets were pub- 
liſn'd on the ſubject, which fill more exaſperated 
the people, who finding the King inexorable in 
tne point of religion, aſſembled in a tumultuous 
manner, plunder'd the churches, and broke down 
the images they found there; and tho? the Prince 
of Orange and the Earl of Egmont did their ut- 
moſt to appeaſe the tumult, King PHIII could 
never be perſuaded but that they were at the bot- 
tom of it, who finding themſelves ſuſpected, held 
teveral conſultations for their own ſafety, but 


504. 


Ay ſfident of the council ViGiLivs and the Earl of 


came to no reſolution, The Regent in the mean 
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while having raiſed ſome troops either by threats or CH AP. 
fair words, prevail'd with moſt of the malecontents I. 

to ſubmit and reconcile themſelves to the King, wy 
others fled into foreign nations, and ſome few were 
exemplarily puniſhed, whereby the country was 

reſtored to its former tranquillity, and the Prince 

of Orange retired into Germany. 

'The Regent hereupon adviſed his Catholick 
Majeſty to come into the Netherlands in perſon 
without many forces, and endeavour to reconcile 
his Flemiſh ſubjects to him: but his Majeſty be- 
ing influenced by the Duke of Alva, determined 
to take this opportunity of reducing the Nether- 
lands entirely under his power, and accordingly 
ſent D'Alva with a body of veteran troops from 
Italy into the Netherlands, where he was no 
ſooner arrived but he took the Earls of Egmont 
and Hoorn into cuſtody, whom he charged with 
being the authors of the late inſurrection, de- 
claring all that had been concern'd in the late aſ- 
ſociation, and the demoliſhing of images, to be 
guilty of high treaſon. 

He proceeded alſo to erect a court of judicature, 
conſiſting of twelve judges, for the trial of theſe 
matters, from. the ſeverity of whoſe proceedings 
this court obtain'd the name of The Bloody Coun- 
cil. Before this tribunal the Prince of Orange, 
and ſome other Lords who had fled, were ſum- 
mon'd, and on their not appearing were declared 
traytors, and their eſtates confiſcated ; nor were 


the common people treated with leſs ſeverity, 


which ſo terrified the inhabitants, that they quit- 
ted their dwellings in crouds, and fled to foreign 
countries; while Duke D. Alva erected citadels in 
ſeveral great · cities, the better to awe the people 
and prevent any future inſurrection. 

The Prince of Orange in the mean time af- 
ſembled a conſiderable force in Germany, with 
part of which he detach'd his brother Lewis to 
fall into Frieſland, where he defeated Count Arem- 
berg the Governor of the province; but Duke 
D'*Alva having cauſed the Earls of Egmont and 
Hoorn to be beheaded, march'd againſt him in 
perſon, and having routed his troops, fell upon the 
Prince of Orange, who had invaded Brabant, and 
entirely diſperſed his forces Upon which ſuc- 
ceſs D' Alva erected a magnificent ſtatue of him- 
ſelf at Antwerp, in memory of his victories, 
where he was repreſented trampling on the States 
of the Netherlands; and having formed a delign- 
of ſubduing this people with their own money, 
he levied a tax upon them of the hundredth pen- 
ny of their whole eſtates, the twentieth penny 
of their immoveables, and the tenth of all move- 
ables, as often as they were fold, which provoked 
the Netherlanders to the laſt degree ; and while he 
was buſy in raifing theſe taxes by force on the 
inhabitants of Bruflels who refuſed to pay them, 
he received advice that the exiled Flemings, de- 

| nominated 
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CH AP. nominated the Sea Geuſen, being turn'd privateers, 
I. had with twenty-four Lips under the command of 


— the Earl of March, ſurprized the city of Briel in 
1571. Holland, and that many other towns in Holland 
had revolted from the Spaniards; and it is look'd 
upon to be one of the greateſt errors in the Duke 
of Alva's conduct, that he did not in four years 
of his regency make any proviſion for the ſecu- 
rity of the ſea- coaſts. 
But to return, the 1evolted towns having cho- 
ſen the Prince of Orange for their General, and 
iworn allegiance to him as the King's Stadthol- 


der, were join'd by many privateers from Eng- 


land and France; inſomuch, that in the ſpace of 


four months they incteaſed to a fleet of an hun- 


dred and fifty fail, who had their rendezvous at 
Fluſhing in Zealand, and diſtreſs'd the Spaniards 
more than all the iorces of the malecontents by 
land. 

About the fame time the Earl of Berg took 
ſeveral places in Guelderland, Friezland, and O- 
veryſſel; and LEWIS of Naflau, with the aſ- 
liſtance of the French, ſurprized the city of Mons, 
which the Duke D'Alva ſoon after retook, not- 
withſtanding the utmoſt efforts of the Prince of 
Orange to relieve it, who found himſelf oblig'd 
to retire into Holland. D'Alva afterwards repoſ- 
ſeſs'd himſelf of Mechlin, which city had de- 
clared for the Prince, He alſo retook Zutphen, 
and having made himſelf maſter of Naerden and 
Haerlem, treated the citizens with the utmoſt 
barbarity; and if D' Alva be not miſrepreſented, 
he uſed to boaſt that beſides the numbers he had 
deſtroy'd by the {word during his ſix years admi- 
niſtration, he had cauſed eighteen thouſand of the 
natives to be exccuted by the hangman ; but the 
Spaniſh court finding that the Netherlands were 
never like to be reduced by theſe violent me- 
thods, thought fit to recall D'Alva in the year 
1573, and to appoint LEWIS REQUESENES, 
a man of a milder temper, to ſucceed him. 

REQUESENES at his entry on the government 
of 5 finding the city of Middel- 
burgh beſieged by the Prince of Orange, ſent a 
fleet to its relief; but had the misfortune of ſee- 
ing it deſtroy'd, and the town ſoon after ſur- 
render'd to the Prince. On the other hand 
the Princes Lewis and HENRY of Naſſau, 
brothers to the Prince of Orange, bringing a re- 
inforcement of troops to the confederates from 
Germany, were attack'd and defeated by the 
Spaniards near Grave, and both of them killed in 
the field of battle. The Spaniards afterwards ſat 
down before Leyden, and reduced the place to 
great extremities z but the beſieged cutting their 
dykes, overflow'd the country, and obliged the 
Spaniards to riſe trom before it. About the ſame 


1573. 


time the Spaniſh troops mutinied for want of pay, 
and lived upon free quai ters at Antwerp and o- 
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ther places, which ſtill more incens'd the Ne- CH 
therlanders againſt the government; and the fol- 
lowing year 1576, REQUESENES dying, the coun- 
cil of itate took the adminiſtration into thei: 
hands, when the outrages of the Spaniſh ſoldiers 
continuing, they were declared enemies, and the 
Flemings were permitted to take up arms a— 
ginſt them, which however could not prevent 

Iaeſtricht and Antwerp's being plunder'd by them. 

Theſe diſtractions induced the council to enter 
into a treaty of pacification with the Prince of 
Orange at Ghent, wherein it was agreed, that 
peace ſhould be reſtored, and the proclamation 
iſſued during the regency of the Duke of Alva 
revoked, and the Spanilh troops be withdrawn 
out of the country; which treaty was ratified 
by the King, and he ſoon after conſtituted his 
natural brother Don Joan Governour of the 
Netherlands ; of whoſe adminiſtration the Prince 
of Orange was extremely jealous, and cautioned 
the Netherlanders againſt admitting him amongſt 
them; but upon his ſubſcribing the treaty of pa- 
cification made at Ghent, and engaging to dif- 
miſs the Spaniſh ſoldiers, he was received as their 
Viceroy by a great majority. 

The Prince of Orange hereupon retired with 
his friends into Holland and Zealand, and Don 
Joan ſoon diſcover'd that their fears were not 
altogether groundleſs, by his ſurprizing the caſtle 
of Namur. 'The Flemings endeavour'd to re- i 
take the city, and ſent for the Prince of Orange 
to command their forces, conſtituting him Grand 
Bayliff of Brabant, which created the Prince ſome 
envy among his confederates, and particularly the 
Duke of Arſchot ſeem'd to be highly offended at 
the conferring on him this mark of diſtinCtion ; , 
whereupon they invited MATTHIAS, Archduke 
of Auſtria, to be their General, who was re- 
ceived as well by the party of the Prince of O- 
range as the reſt of the confederates, as their Go- 
vernour, upon condition that the Prince ſhould 
be his Lieutenant, and that the Archduke ſhould 
not tranſact any thing of moment without the 
conſent of the States. 

In the mean time ALEXANDER, Duke of 
Parma, being ſent into the Low Countries to the 
aſſiſtance of Don Jokx, defeated the army of 
the confederates near Gemblours, and afterwards 
took the cities of Louvain, Limburgh, Philip- 
ville, and ſeveral other places, whereby the allies 
were reduced to great extremities; and finding 
themſelves an unequal match for the veteran 
troops lately arrived from Spain and Italy, they 
offer'd to put themſelves under the protection of 
Hen&y III, King of France; who refuſing to 
be concern'd with them, they next offer'd to ſub- 
mit to the Duke of Alengon his brother, who 
thereupon immediately repair'd to the Nether- 


lands, and took upon him the government 5 


Tal AP. the confederated States, but found ſuch diviſions 
| J. and miſunderſtandings among the chief of the 
party, who ſeem'd to be unwilling to be under 
any command, that he could effect nothing of 
moment, There appear'd alſo an irreconcilable 
enmity between the Proteſtants and Papiſts at 
this time, the one being for allowing liberty of 
conſcience to all perſuaſions, and the other oppo- 
ſing it; particularly the provinces of Artois and 
Hainault, and ſome other cities, appear'd ſo very 
zcalous for eſtabliſhing the Roman Catholick re- 
ligion, that they ſet up a new faction, which 
obtain'd the name of the Malecontents, about 
which time Don Joan of Auſtria died, leaving 
the regency to the Duke of Parma, who was 
confirm'd therein by the King of Spain. 

The Duke began his regency very ſucceſsfully, 
with the taking of Maeſtricht, and ” treaty pre- 
vailPd with the provinces of Artois, Hainault and 
the Walloon Flanders to ſubmit to the King of 
Spain, Whereupon the Prince of Orange d. 
ing from the difference of religion, and the fac- 
tions among the heads of the party, that it was 
not practicable to unite all the provinces of the 
Netherlands in one confederacy, apply'd himſelf 
chiefly to the provinces of Holland, Friezland, 
Zcaland, Guelderland and Utrecht, over whom 
he had the greateſt influence; and having procured 
an Aſſembly of their deputies, or repreſentatives 
*zm/at Utrecht, in the year 1579, form'd an alliance 
* or confederacy amongſt them, which afterwards 
obtain'd the name of The Union of Utrecht, and 
was the foundation of that ſtate which is at pre- 
ſent known by the name of The United Provin- 
e; and in this union were afterwards included 
the provinces of Overyſſel and Groningen. 

ik The principal terms of which confederacy were, 
| e bat theſe ſeven provinces ſhould unite themſelves, 

«5 if they were but one province, never to be di- 
vided by teſtament, donation, exchange, fale, or 
agreement; reſerving however to every particular 
province, all their reſpective rights, liberties and 
cuſtoms; in determining whereof, or any other 
differences which ſhould ariſe in any of the pro- 
vinces, the reſt ſhould not intermeddle further 
than by their interceſſion for an agreement. They 
alſo mutually bound themſelves to aſſiſt each other 
with their lee and fortunes againſt all attacks 
made upon them on pretence of ſovereignty, re- 
ligion, &c. And it was agreed, that all frontier 
towns belonging to the union ſhould be fortified 
at the charges of the Province where ſituated, 
but where new fortreſſes ſhould be erected, the 
generality ſhould bear the charge. That all du- 
ues and cuſtoms ſhould be farm'd out to the 


Pro- 
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their common defence. That all the inhabitants 

©t the provinces from eighteen to ſixty ſhould be 

1 and diſciplined ; and neither peace or 
OL, 1 
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beſt bidder, and the royal revenues employ'd in 
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war be concluded, or taxes levy'd without the CHAP, 
conſent of all the provinces ; and all differences I. 
that ſhould ariſe thereon ſhould be ſubmitted to 
the Stadtholder. As to religion, the reſpective 
provinces might regulate it as they ſaw fit, pro- 

vided a free toleration were allow'd, and no per- 

ſon examin'd or call'd in queſtion for his perſua- 

ſion in that point. The States, it was agreed, 

ſhould be aſſembled as heretofore ; and if any dit- 

ferences ſhould ariſe in the interpretation of theſe 

articles, they ſhould be determined by the States, 

and in caſe they could not agree, by the Stadt- 

holder. 

Theſe Confederated Provinces were reduced to Diſtreſs of 
that diſtreſs at this time, that on a medal, which the United 
was ſtruck on occaſion of their union, they repre- TOTO: 
ſented their new ſtate as a ſhip without ſails or 
rudder, left to the mercy of the waves, with this 
inſcription, {ncertum quo fata ferant. In the mean 
time a general peace was treating of at Cologne by 
the mediation of the Emperor, which the Prince of 
Orange endeavoured by all means poſſible to ob- 
ſtruct, being aſſured that if it took place, the 
Spaniards would ſooner or later revenge themſelves 
upon him and his party. As his fortune therefore 
wholly depended on eſtabliſhing the aboveſaid 
union, his firſt endeavour was to render a recon- 
ciliation with their Sovereign, the King of Spain, 
impracticable; whereupon he prevailed with the 
Provinces to renounce all allegiance to his Catho- 
lick Majeſty, who he put them in mind had vio- 
lated their privileges which he had ſworn to ob- 
ſerve, and put them upon making choice of the 
Duke of Alengon for their Sovereign, with whom 
tis ſaid he had made a ſecret treaty to ſhare the 
Netherlands between them. And the judicious 
PUFFENDOREF aſſures us, that the States of Hol- 
land, Zealand and Utrecht were at this time for 
making the Prince of Orange their Sovereign, and 
would certainly have effected it afterwards, if his 
unexpected death had not prevented it. 

In the mean time the Spaniards continued very 
ſucceſsful in the Netherlands, taking the cities 
of Bois-le-Duc, Breda, Tournay, Valenciennes, 
Mechlin, &c. which induced ſeveral great men 
among the malecontents to go over to their party 
but the Duke of Alengon having the ſovereignty 
thus conferred upon him, was ſo fortunate as to 
raiſe the fiege of Cambray, which was beſieged 
by the Spaniards, and cauſed himſelf the next year 
to be proclaimed Duke of Brabant at Antwerp, 
and Earl of Flanders in Ghent; but his power 
being limited within very narrow bounds by the 
States, he was adviſed by his friends to endeavour 
to render himſelf abſolute : whereupon he took a 
reſolution of ſurpriſing Antwerp, and ſome other 
cities of the Confederates; but notwithſtanding 
ſeveral thouſands of his French troops had privately 
gotten into Roos they were driven out again 
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THE PFRESEN:T FATE VUOF- 


by the Burghers with confiderable Joſs, The like 
attempts were made by the French the ſame day 


on ſcueral other towns, but they had not the for- 


The Prince 
of Orange 
aſſaſſinated. 


1584. 


tune to ſucceed any where except at Dunkirk, 
Dendermonde and Dixmude: but by this ill- con- 
certed attempt, the French having loſt all their 
credit in the Netherlands, the Duke of Alencon 
in the utmoſt confuſion at his diſappointment, 
returned to France, where he died not long after, 
and the Duke of Parma retook the towns of Dun- 
kirk, Newport, Winoxbergen, Menin, Aloft, 
and the reſt cf the places in Flanders which had 
declared for the Confederates, and Ypres and 
Bruges ſubmitted to him without ſtriking a ſtroke. 
T he lame year (anno '1584) the United Pro- 
vinces received a fatal blow by the death of the 
Prince of Orange, who was aſſaſſinated by BA L- 
THAZAR GERHARD, a Burgundian, in his pa- 
lace at Delft; whereupon the States of Holland 
made his younger ſon, Prince MAauRicE, their 
Stadtholder, who being then but ſeventeen years 
of age, the Earl of Hohenloe was conſtituted 
his Lieutenant. But ſuch was their diſtreſs, that 
they offer'd the ſovereignty of their provinces 
again to the King of France, who being involved 
in- a civil war, could not aſſiſt them; and the 
Duke of Parma taking advantage of their con- 
fuſion, reduced Antwerp, Dendermond, Ghent, 
Bruſſels, Mecblin and Nimeguen to the obedience 
of King PHIILIr, which fo terrihed the Confe- 


derated States, that they implored the protection 


An alliance 


between 
England and 
the United 
Proviaces, 


of Queen ELIZABETH 1n the moſt abject terms. 
The Queen notwithſtanding ſhe did not think fit 
to accept the ſovereignty of the Netherlands, which 
was offered her, entered into a treaty with the Con- 
federate States, whereby ſhe ſtipulated to aſſiſt 
them with five thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe, 
which together with the fore s of the States were 
to be commanded by an Engliſh General: that 
the Engliſh forces ſhould be paid by the Queen 
during the war, but the charges ſhe ſhould be at 
ſhould be repaid upon a peace in manner follow- 
ing, viz. In the firſt year of the peace ſhould be re- 
paid the expenccs of the firſt year of the war, and 
the reſt within four years afterwards, and that in 
the mean time, Fluſhing, the iſland of Brie], 
with the city and two forts upon it, with the 
caſtle of Ramekins in Walcheren, ſhould be de- 
livered up to the Queen as cautionary towns. 
That the ſaid places, after the money repaid, 
ſhould be reſtored again to the States, and not 
deliver'd to the Spaniards, or any other enemy of 
their ſtate. That the Engliſh General and two 
others of the ſame nation ſhould be admitted into 
the council of the Confederate Provinces; and 
that the States ſhould not enter into any league 
with any other power without the concurrence of 
her Majeſty ; nor the Queen, on the other hand, 
enter into any treaty without their approbation, 


That ſhips for their common defence ſhould be Ch; 


fitted out by both nations in equal numbers, to be 
commanded by the Admiral of England; and 
that the ports of both countries ſhould be open to 
either party, with ſome other leſs material articles. 
In memory of which treaty the Zealanders in a 
tranſport of joy coin'd money ſtamp'd with à 
Lion (their arms) riſing out of the waves with 
this inſcription, Luctor & emergo, and on the re- 
verſe were the arms of the ſeveral cities of Zea- 
land with this motto, Authore Deo, favente Regina. 

'The Queen at the ſame time publiſhed a decla- 
ration to juſtify her conduct in aſſiſting the Ne- 
therlanders, wherein ſhe ſays, that notwithſtandin 
ſovereign Princes are only accountable to God for 
their actions, ſhe choſe to acquaint the world, 
eſpecially her friends and allies, with the juſtice 
of her proceedings in relieving the natives of the 
Low Countries, who had been long oppreſſed by 
wars and perſecutions, and were now in danger 
of being brought into perpetual ſervitude by the 
Spaniards. 

She ſets forth, that for time immemorial, Eng- 
land and the Low Countries had conſtantly traded 
together and entered into alliances for their mutu- 
al advantage, even when the country was govern'd 
by diſtinct Sovereigns, and every province had 
its peculiar Lord : "That when they became united 
in the houſe of Burgundy, treaties of perpetual 
amity and for mutual commerce were entercd int9 
between the Kings of England and the Dukes of 
Burgungy, and the ſubjects of either fide had ever 
entertained the greateſt kindneſs and friendſhip 
for each other, and traffick'd together to their mu- 
tual advantage, and the enriching of their re— 
ſpective ſtates, till the Spaniards and other foreigners 
being introduced into the country, contrary to 
the conſtitution of the government, had in a ty- 
rannous manner, without any colour of law or 
juſtice, baniſh'd, murder'd or deſtroy'd the no- 
bility and principal inhabitants; and tho? the be- 
ginning of theſe perſecutions proceeded, as was 
pretended, from a zeal for the Romiſn religion, 
vet they ſpared not the catholicks or even eccle- 
ſiaſticks; particularly they had executed Count 
EGmoNnT, a gentleman well affected to the po- 
piſh religion, and the glory of his country, who 
had been often victorious in the ſervice of the 
King of Spain, and deſerved another kind of 
treatment at his hands. That the Spaniards and 
other foreign troops had rendered the country de- 
folate, and deſtroyed thoſe wealthy trading towns, 
which in the time of CHARLES V, were held to 
have yielded him as great a treaſure as his Indies. 

That the French King obſerving the oppreſſions 
of this people, had promis'd them his protection; 
and when he was diverted from it by the ſucceeding 
civil wars, had recommended them to the care of 
her Majeſty. That ſhe had frequently repreſented 
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9 p. to the King of Spain the ill conſequences of treat- 
ine his ſub'es in that barbarous manner, which 
muſt unavoidably compel them to look out for 
another Sovereign to protect them ; which they 
might be juſtify'd in by the laws and conſtitutions 
of the country, that abſolv'd the inhabitants of 
the Netherlands from their allegiance in caſes of 
ſuch general injuſtice and notorious breach of 
their privileges. 

That the Queen was obliged in point of policy 
to prevent the Spaniards making a conqueſt of the 
Netherlands, which muſt very much endanger 
her own kingdoms ; eſpecially \ hon his catholick 
Majeſty had already thought fit to foment and 
encourage the rebels of Ireland, and join'd them 
with his own troops, which was alone ſufficient 
to juſtify her conduct in aſſiſting the Dutch upon 
their continual and lamentable requeſts for ſuccour 
to defend them againſt the rage and cruelties of 
the Spaniards and other foreigners. 

Sir Joux NoRR1s commanded the firſt troops 
lich were ſent over to the Low Countries; but 
' the Earl of Leiceſter, then the great favourite 
in the Engliſh court, foon procured that command 
to be conferred upon himſelf, with the title of 
General of the Queen of England's auxiliary forces. 
The Dutch receiv'd him with joyful acclamations, 
erected trophies to his honour, and pretended to 
= c{cem him their deliverer, conſtituting him Su- 
&.:! if preme Governour of the confederate Provinces, 
ad Generaliflimo of their armies, and ſwore obe- 

ae dience to him, They alſo gave him the title of 
ads, his Excellency, an honour till then never be- 
ſtywed upon a ſubject of England, Leiceſter look- 
ing upon the Dutch to be ſincere in their profeſ- 
lions, and that they really intended he ſhould have 
the ſole government of their ſtate, aſſumed a ſuita- 
ble authority, but ſoon found the great titles they 
lad given him to be little more than compliment, 
being, in all matters of moment, controul'd and 
oppos'd by a deputation of the States; which when 
te reſented, they apply'd themſelves to the Queen 
of England, inſinuating that he deſign'd to render 
himſelf abſolute, and uſurp the dominion of their 
country, 

Thus while the Engliſh General drew one way, 
and the chiefs of the Dutch another, it was not 
to be expected that their affairs ſhould be managed 
o any great advantage, which gave frequent occa- 
lion for complaints on both ſides; but this good 
effect however, the ſending the Engliſh auxiliaries 

into Holland had, that their People were now no 
longer under apprehenſions of being ſubdued by 
the Spaniards, and were at leiſure to improve their 
foreign trade. The Squadrons the Queen ſent to 
the Weſt-Indies, alſo diverted the Spaniards from 
{ending their fleets to the coaſts of Holland, and 
dave the Dutch great opportunities of encreafing 
their ſhipping and extending their commerce. 
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Complaints againſt Leiceſter coming over daily CHAP. 
from Holland, her Majeſty thought fit to repre- I. 
hend him for attempting a power ſhe never inten S2 
ded him; and expoſtulated with the Dutch, for 

that without her knowledge, they had conferred 

the abſolute government of the Confederated Pro- 

vinces upon Leiceſter her ſubject, which ſhe had re- 

fuſed herſelf ; and by her manifeſto declared, that 

ſhe intended no more than to relieve her neigh- 

bours in diſtreſs, and not to take the ſovereignty 

upon her. But however ſhe might pretend to be 

angry both with the one and the other, Leiceſter 

was ſoon reſtored to her favour, and the States 

were effectually ſupplied from time to time both with 

money and troops, to oppoſe the Spaniards ; who ha- 

ving diſcover'd their intentions of invading England, 

ſhe apprehended the Dutch might be of great uſe to 

her in oppoling a deſcent ; as they afterwards really 

were, in the year 1588, by ſending their ſhips to 


join her fleet, when the Invincible Armada, as 


'twa3 called, was upon the Engliſh coaſt. As to 
Leiceſter, finding that he had only an appearance 
of an authority, and that in effect he muſt be ſub- 
ject to a clowniſh people, whom he infinitely con- 
temn'd, he choſe to reſign his command, and re- 
turn to England, . ; 

Upon Leiceſter's laying down his commiſſion, 1588. 
the States thought fit to create Prince MauRice, pc. Mau- 
ſon to the late Prince of Orange, their Genera- rice Genera- 
liſſimo; who being a good ſoldier, and ſupply'd lifſimo, 
from England with money and recruits, and en- 
tirely confided in by the Dutch, began to act with 
great advantage againſt the Spaintards : Breda he 
took by ſtratagem anno 1590, and in the follow- 
ing year he reduced Zutphen, Deventer-Halft, and 
Nimeguen, under the power of the States. In 
the year 1592 died that fortunate General the 
Duke of Parma ; whereupon the Spaniſh troops 
grew mutinous, and the Dutch advanc'd their 
conqueſts, almoſt without oppoſition, taking Sten- 
whe Coeverden, and Gertruydenburg ; and in 
1592 Groningen was reduced, which made the 
United Provinces intire and ſecure, 

In the year 1596, ALBERT, Arch-duke of Au- 
ſtria, was made Governour of the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands; and in the year 1598, King PHILIP gave his 
daughter ISABELLA-CLARA-EUGENIA to him 
in marriage, and with her, as a dowry, Burgundy 
and the Low- Countries; in hopes that the Ne- 
therlands, being thus, in appearance at leaſt, freed 
from a foreign ſubjection by having a Prince f 
their own, Holland and the other Confederated 
Provinces, would be the eafier induc'd to return 
to their allegiance, But the Hollanders, who had 
now taſted the ſweets of ſovereignty, and from the 
condition of diſtreſ d ſubjects were become a High. 
and Mighty State, were not to be wrought upon 
by any artifice, but remain'd immoveably deter- 
min'd to maintain the 5 they had acquir'd; 
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CH AP, to which they were the more encourag'd, from 


the vaſt ſucceſſes they met with in their attacks 
of the Spaniſh and Portugueze ſettlements in the 
Indies at this time, where they found ſo immenſe 
a treaſure, that their State grew incredibly rich, 
even While they were engaged in a war with the 
moſt potent Monarch of Europe. 

The loſſes the Spaniards ſuſtain'd at ſea, and 
the apprehenſion of further miſchief to their plan- 
tations in the eaſt and weſt, made them at this 


time very deſirous of peace, to which the Confe- 


derated Provinces ſeem'd no leſs averſe; nor would 
they enter into a treaty with Spain, or the Arch- 
duke, till he declar'd he would acknowledge them 
as free independent States, and condeſcended fo 
far as to ſend his Plenipotentiaries to the Hague, 
where they were receiv'd by the States with much 
coldneſs and arrogance. The ſucceſs of their arms 


by land for thirty years, the vaſt increaſe of their 


with Britain, which rais'd them from obſcurity to Cx; 
engroſs almoſt every valuable branch of trade, | 

A full account of theſe provinces will, *tis pre- 
ſumed, afford an agreeable entertainment to the 
Britiſh reader, and in ſome meaſure make him a- 
mends for the tedious deſcription of the petty prin- 
cipalities and ſtates of Germany that preceeded it; 
which could not however be avoided in a work of 
this nature, the deſign whereof was to give the 
modern hiftory of all nations and people on the 


face of the globe, and eſpecially thoſe of Europe, 


HAF. I. 


Treats of the ſituatiom and extent of the United Pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands; of their ſeas, harbours, 
lakes, rivers, dikes, and canals ; and of the air, 


winds, ſeaſons, and diſeaſes 


trade and naval power, made their people in ge- 
neral averſe to peace: they could never expect to 
meet with greater advantages by a treaty, than 
they reap'd from their prizes and daily acquiſitions 


THE ſeven United Provinces, conſiſting of Hol- rh 
land, Zealand, Friezland, Groningen, Overyſſel, nin: 


Guelderland with Zutphen, and Utrecht, are boun- jj." 


ded by the German Ocean on the north and welt; v 


in the eaſt; by which many of the natives had 
made their fortunes, and many more were in ex- 
pectation of raiſing them, if the war continu'd. 
There were ſome conſiderations however, which 
prevail'd with the wiſeſt among them at length to 
entertain more pacific thoughts : one whereof was 
the growing greatneſs of the French King, who, 
if he ſhould make a conqueſt of the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands, was likely to become an uneaſy neigh- 
bour to them; and the Spaniard was in no condi- 
tion to prevent it, while he was engag'd in a war 
with Holland. Another was a jealouſy that Prince 
MAURICE, who had the chief command of their 
armies, and was become exceeding popular, as 
well by his own perſonal merit, as the memory 
of his father, who was aſlaſſinated for his ſervices 
to the States, ſhould aſpire to make himſelf Sove- 
reign of the country; which he would not want 
an opportunity of effecting, if he remain'd at the 


2, the Circle of Weſtphalia on the eaſt; and by 
landers, Brabant, and the duchy of Cleve to- 
wards the ſouth ; extending from 51 degrees 35 
minutes, to 53 degrees 40 minutes, N. L. and 
from 3 degrees 20 minutes, to 6 degrees 30 mi- 
nutes in longitude, reckoning from the meridian 
of London ; being about an hundred and fifty miles 
in length, and as many in breadth : but then the 
Zuiderſee, which ſeparates North Holland from 
Friezland and Overyſlel, takes up a great part of 
this ſpace ; and perhaps if all their ſeas and lakes 
within the limits above-deſcrib'd were excluded, 
the whole country could not appear to be above 
an hundred miles over either way. Indeed thoſe 
parts of Flanders and Brabant, which they have 
made themſelves maſters of, and lie contiguous to 
theſe provinces, are a conſiderable enlargement of 
their dominion ; but theſe will be treated of in 
another place. 


head of ſo conſiderable an army of veterans de- 
yoted to his ſervice. 

Such conſiderations as theſe, even in the midſt 
of their victories, prevail'd with this cautious peo- 
ple to liſten to terms of accommodation : and in 


Theſe countries, according to ſome writers, Tus 
have great part of them been gain'd out of the ſea, " 7 
by caſting up banks and draining them. Others ! 
are of opinion that there has been a great deal of haul 
them loſt by inundations of the ſea and tempel- 8 


A truce be- 


tween Spain 

and the 

States. 
2609, 


the year 1609 a truce was concluded between 
Spain and the Confederate Provinces for twelve 
years; by which the latter were to be treated as 
free States, and each party to remain in poſſeſſion 
of what they had taken. 
Thus much ſeem'd neceſſary to premiſe, before 
I enter'd upon the deſcription of the United Pro- 
vinces, to ſhew the original of this mighty ſtate ; 
which aroſe to that grandeur in the ſpace of fifty 
ears, as to rival the moſt formidable Powers in 
=D to diſpute the dominion of the ſea even 


tuous ſeaſons, and both of them are certainly in 
the right; for their ſeas and rivers appear to be in 
many places above the land at high-water, and 
are only kept out by prodigious banks of earth ; 
and there have been inundations even in the me- 
mory of man, that have laid great tracts of land 
under water. The tops of ſteeples, or other bigh 
buildings, where towns and villages formerly ſt 

have been ſeen upon their coaſt at low- water; and 
the Zuiderſee, as Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE Ju” 
diciouſly obſerves, never having been mention d 
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by any Roman writer, makes it reaſonable to be- 
lieve that it was form'd by ſome great inundation, 
breaking in between the Texel and other iſſands 
which lie near together in a line, and look like 
the ſhatter' d remainders of a continued coaſt ; and 
this is render'd the more probable, he further ob- 
ſerves, from the ſhallowneſs of that ſea, and flat- 
ncſs of the ſand upon the whole extent of it. 
Other changes, he ſuppoſes, have happen'd in the 
face of theſe countries ſince the time of the Ro- 
mans, by the ſands which have gather'd at the 
mouths of their three great rivers, viz. the Rhine, 
the Maes, and the Scheld ; for the antient Rhine 
divided itſelf into two branches where the fort of 
Skenk, or Skenkenſcans, now ſtands, whereof 
one preſery'd the name of the Rhine, and running 
by Leyden, diſcharg'd itſelf into the ocean at Cat- 
wick, where may till be ſeen at low-water the 
ruins of an antient Roman caſtle, which com- 
manded the mouth of that river; bat this branch 
is now choak'd up, a great canal where the river 
once ran, only preſerving the name of the Old 
Rhine at preſent. The Xlaes ſeems to have kept 
its antient courſe, which, running by Dort and 
Rotterdam, diſcharges itſelf into the ocean near 
the Briel, as it did'antiently, with a mighty tor- 
rent of water; but the ſands thrown up for three 
or four leagues upon this coaſt, make the harbour 
too dangerous to be enter'd without a pilot, and 
my author thinks it probable, that theſe ſands ob- 
ſtructing the courſe of that river, have ſometimes 
occairon'd or increas'd thoſe inundations, by which 
ſo many iſlands have been form'd in this part of 
the country. The Scheld the ſame writer thinks 
formerly fell into the ſea near Walcheren in Zea- 
land, which was an iſland in the mouth of that 


river, till the waters of the Maes and Scheld were 


united together by ſome inundations of the ſea, 
by which the whole country was laid under water, 
and form'd that inland a, which waſhes the 
coaſts of Holland, Zealand, Flanders, and Bra- 
bant, and ſerves for a paſſage between them. It 
is obſerved alſo, that the ſea tor ſome leagues from 
Zealand lies upon ſuch banks of ſand as are found 
at the mouth of the Maes, but divided by deeper 
channels, 

The occaſion of ſtopping up or obſtructing the 
paſlages of theſe rivers is held to proceed from the 
welterly winds, which generally fit upon theſe 
ſhores; for one year with another it is obſerv'd, 
they blow weſterly here three parts of the year, 
and are much more violent than the eaſt winds, 
which uſually bring calm fair weather, and ſet- 
ted froſts. But to return to their rivers; that of 
the Rhine has been dEſcribed already in the ſtate 
of Germany. as far as Skenkenſchaus, where it 


enters this country, and divides itſelf into two 


branches, one whereof retains the name of the 


Rhine, and continues its courſe to Arnheim, and 
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ſo to Dueſter de Wyck, where it mixes with, CHAP, 
2, The Leck, which aftegwards continues its II. 
courſe to Schonhoven, and unites its waters wit 
the Maes a little above Rotterdam. 3. The Waal, The Leck. 
the other branch of the Rhine, which begins at The Waal. 
Skenkenſchans, runs by Nimeguen and Brommel 
to Gorcum ; and having join'd the Meruwe, or Meruwe. 
New Maes, paſſes by Dort, and uniting with the 
Leck and the ſmaller Iſſel, runs on to Rotterdam, 
where it is called, 4. The Maes, from a river with The Maes 
which it joins there, whoſe ſource is in Burgundy, 
from whence it runs to Namur, where it receives 
the Sambre; and then paſſing by Liege, Mae- 
ſtricht, Venlo, and Grave to Worcum, joins with 
the Waal, and runs in an united ſtream to Dort, 
where they divide again and form an iſland, but 
meet afterwards at Vlardigen, and diſcharge them- 
ſelves into the ocean near the Briel. 5. The Iſſel, The 1h, 
which riſing in Weſtphalia paſſes by Doeſburg, 
where it is vaſtly augmented by a canal cut from 
the Rhine by the order of DRUsus NERO, as 'tis 
ſaid, from whence it runs by Deventer, ſeparating 
the provinces of Guelderland and Overyſſel, and 
falls into the Zuiderſee near Campen. There is, 
6. Another ſmall river call'd the Iflel, which is The leſſer 
rather a branch of the Leck, dividing from it IAel. 
near Vianen, and running towards —— 
falls into the Maes. 7. The Scheld, which riſing The scheld 
in Picardy, runs by Cambray, Valenciennes, and and Lis. 
Oudenard to Ghent, where it joins the Lis, and 
paſſes on to Dendermond and Antwerp, which 
was once a good harbour, and one of the greateſt 
marts in the Netherlands. A little below Ant- 
werp it divides itſelf into two branches, one 
whereof is called the Weſterſcheld, or the Hont, The Hont, 
which divides Flanders from Zealand, and diſ- 
charges itſelf into the ſea at Fluſhing. The other 
called the Ofterſcheld, dividing from the Weſter- 
ſcheld at Santvliet, runs by Bergenopzoom, and 
afterwards between Tolen and South Bevelandt 
falls into the ſea with a violent torrent. 

The ſeas which border on the ſeven provinces Seas. 
are either the German or the Britiſh ocean, which 
waſh the northern and weſtern ſhores; the Zui- 
derſee, enclos'd almoft on every ſide, having the 
iſlands of Schelling, Ameland, &c. on the north, 
the provinces of Friezland and Guelderland on the. 
eaſt, Utrecht and part of Holland on the ſouth, ' 
with another part of Holland and the iſlands of 
the Texel and Flie upon the weſt ; being about 
ſeventy miles in length, and half as much in 
breadth, exceeding ſhallow and full of ſands, as 
has been intimated already; fo that the entrance 
of it at the Texel, and the paſſage over it, ac- 
cording to a lute writer, is more dangerous than 
a voyage to Spain. And ſuch is the violence and 
rage of the ſea, when the wind blows a ſtorm at 
north-weſt, if it happens to be a ſpring-tide, that 
their ſtrongeſt dikes ſometimes give way, and 
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CHAP. threaten the deſtruchon of all the maritime pro- 

II. vinces; for the land Bes fo excęeding low and flat, 
Was that the flood often appears above it; and were 
it not for the iſlands of the Flic, the Texel and 
Schelling, and ſome 1and-hilis, which break the 
force of the ſer, inundations would be much more 
frequent than they are, Their dikes to keep out 
the fea are generally ſeventcen ells thick at bot- 
tom, and ſeven eils hign, made as ſtrong to the 
landward as wood and ſtone can make them; and 
towards the water they cover them with matts, 
ruſhes, and ſea-weed, and ſometimes with fſail- 
cloth; but the raging waves often force their way 
In the year 1530, the fea broke in 
and overflov”'d great part of Zealand; and in 
1568, it roſe to that height, that it cover'd ſome 
of the iſlands of Zealand, drown'd great part of 
the coaſt of Holland, and almoſt all Friezland, 
ſwallowing up feventy-two villages, and deſtroy - 
ing twenty thouſand people in Friezland only; 
but many people however were ſav'd by getting 
up trees, the tops of houſes, or riſing grounds, 
who were afterwards brought off in boats. An- 
other inundation happen'd in 1655, and a much 
greater in 1665; vhen the ſea broke in with ſuch 
violence between the Texel and the Helder, that 
it carried away part of the village of Huyſdunen, 
laid all the country under water between Wiring 
and Zyp, broke the dike of Horn in pieces at two 
places, and came up to the gates of Medenblick, 
drowning many villages, and turning a large 
tract of land into a continued fea, whereby num- 
bers of people and cattle were deſtroy'd. The 
dike of Muydenberg was alſo broken down, and 
all the country round Naerden, Myden, and We- 
ſop, as far as Lone in Goyland, and Balecorn in 
the province of Utrecht, were laid under water. 
The gates and fortifications of Naerden were 
ruin'd, and that ſtrong rampart of ſtone called the 
Aſſes Back driven away in a moment, and a hole 
left where it ſtood thirty-ſix feet deep. In Am- 
ſterdam the Newen-dike, with the ſtreet upon it, 
and the adjoining market-place was over-flow'd. 
'T he dike betwixt Amſterdam and Haerlem broke 
in the middle thirty or forty rods, fo that there 
was thirty-three foot of water in thoſe parts, and a 
great part of Waterland was entirely ſwallow'd 
up. Other inundations happen'd in the years 
1682 and 1717, which 'tis ſaid did as much miſ- 
chief as any of thoſe mention'd already. The 
banks of their rivers are alſo broken down, ſome- 
times by ſhoals of ice and land-floods, as it hap- 
pen'd in 1638, when the Iflel-dike near Utrecht 
giving way, moſt part of Holland was laid under 
water ; but the dike was ſpeedily repair'd, and the 
country drain'd by their wind-mills, of which 
they have great numbers on purpoſe for carrying 
oft the winter's rain and melted ſnow, which in 
the ſpring overflows the country, and makes it 
5 a 1 ; 


near it, unleſs at high-water, nor veſſels of bur- 


richeſt foil in the province, lying upon a level di- 


T 


appear like a fea, the towns and villages built upon Chu 
the riſing grounds looking like ſo many iſlands: 
and indeed after the greateſt inundations from the . 
ſea, when part of the coaſt ſeems to be irreco- 
verably loſt, they will by their mills throw out 
the water, and repair their dikes, and in a few 
monthz the country recovers much the ſame face 
as it had before. | 
Not withſtanding this country is ſo famous for Hue 
its trade and multitude of ſhipping, there is ſcarce © 
a good harbour upon the coaſt ; the beſt are ſaid 
to be Fluſhing, Helvoetſluys, and Rotterdam, 
As for Amſterdam, which has in a manner en- 
groſs'd the trade of the world, there cannot be 
a more incommodious haven, being ſeated in fo 
ſhallow a water, that ordinary ſhips cannot come 


— 


then without unlading. 

After the ſeas already mention'd, their lakes L., 
may deſerve to be remember'd, which are only 
l:fler ſeas ſurrounded by the land, of which there 
are a great .many in the United Provinces; the 
chiet whereof is Harlan Meer, extending almoſt 
from Amſterdam, to Leyden, being ſixteen or 
eighteen miles long, and about half as broad, but 
grows larger ever day, encroaching on the lands 
contiguous to it, which has occalion'd ſome to 
project the draining of it, as other lakes have been, 
and prov'd to be a very good foil, when laid dry; 
particularly one of two leagues broad Sir W1L- 
LIAM .TEMPLE mentions in North Holland, 
which has been made firm land; being that part 
of the country called the Bemſter, now the 


vided by canals, and the ways through it planted 
with rows of trees, which make a moſt agreeable 
ſummer's landſkip. Indeed the whole country is 
cut through with canals, which lead to every town 
and village, and even to every farm-houſe almoſt ; 
and we ſee ſuch an infinite number of fails, ſays 
my author, ſteering every way through the land, 
that one would be tempted to think there were as 
many people live upon the water as on fhore; 
which he obferves is a great advantage to their 
trade, and not to be imitated by any other coun- 
try, where there is not the ſame level and ſoftneſs 
of earth, which makes the cutting of canals fo 
eaſy as to be attempted by almoſt every private 
man. 

Their ſeas, rivers, and canals afford them plenty 
of fiſh; but there are ſome kinds which they are 
oblig'd chiefly to the coaſt of Britain for, particu- 
larly herrings, oyſters, and many other kinds of 
ſhell-fiſh : but I deſign to treat particularly of their 
fiſheries hereafter, and therefore content my ſelf 
with the bare mention of them here, and proc 
next to enquire into the air and ſeaſons. 1 

The air of this country, ſays Sir WILLIAM I Js a8 


TEMPLE, would be all fog and miſt, if it 23 
| n 
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p. not purify'd by the ſharpneſs of their froſts, which 
never fail to viſit them with every eaſt wind for 
about four months in the year, and are much ſe- 
verer than with us, though there be ſcarce any 
difference in the latitude, becauſe this wind comes 
to them over a long tract of frozen continent; 
hut is moiſten'd by the vapours, or ſoften'd by the 
warmti of the ſea's motion before it reaches us. 
This, ſays the ſame writer, is the greateſt diſad- 
vantage of trade occaſion'd by their ſituation, tho 
it be extremely neceſſary for their health; for their 
harbours are frequently ſhut up two or three 
months together in winter by the ice, when ours 
are open, 2 thoſe in the Zuiderſee, The 
ſpring is much ſhorter and leſs agreeable in the 
United Provinces than in England. The winter 
colder, and ſome parts of the ſummer much hotter ; 
nor is it uncommon for the violence of the one to 
give way to that of the other, without any inter- 
mediate temperate ſeaſon. The moiſtneſs of the 
air, the ſame ingenious writer is of opinion, was 
originally the occaſion of that great neatneſs ob- 
ſerv'd in their houſes, and the cleanneſs of their 
{trects, for without this their country would ſcarce 
be habitable, the air would corrupt upon every 
hot ſeaſon, and expoke the natives to infectious 
diſtempers; which they ſeldom eſcape three ſum- 
mers together as it is, eſpecially at Leyden, where 
the waters ſtagnate more than in any other part 
of the country; and this. is ſuppos'd to be the rea- 
on why Leyden is one of the cleaneſt towns in 
Holland. This moiſture of the air alſo cauſes me- 
tals to ruſt, and wood to mould ſooner than in o- 
ther places, which occaſtons their perpetual rub- 
bing and ſcouring z and this is the reaſon of that 
wightneſs and cleanneſs which ſeems affected in 
wir houſes. DE WIr I their countryman ob- 
des, that the winters in Holland are ſharp and 
ng, and conſequently that they have more cc- 
aon for light, firing, clothing, and food than 
1 warmer countries: That their cattle are forc'd 
'» be hous'd and fed with dry meat great part of 
the winter ; when in other countries in the ſame 
atitude they remain all winter in the field, 
the ſeaſons alſo are fo ſhort, that they muſt be 
punctually obſerv'd, if they expect their arable 
ands thould yield them any profit. And the 


unwholeſome weather in ſpring and autumn, but 
cold winds blaſt moſt of the fruit; and in autumn 
great part of their unripe fruit is blown down by 
furious ſtorms of wind. 

The diſeaſes of the country are chiefly the gout 
and the ſcurvy, but in hot and dry ſummers 
chey are viſited with malignant fevers, eſpecially 
at Amſterdam and Leyden. Theſe diſtempers lie 
moſt in the head, and frequently occaſion ſudden 
death, If the patient recovers he continues a great 
While in a languiſhing condition, The plague is 
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neizhbourhood of the ſea does not only occaſion 
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ſeldom known here, cr at leaſt all talk of it is CHAP. 
ſuppreſs'd, and no diſſinction made, 25 with us, II. 
what diſtemper every one dies of. Nor do they V- 
take much care of their ſick; which my author 
aſcribes to their firm belief in predeſtination, or to 
their preferring trade and buſineſs even to liſe it- 
ſelf. Foreigners, 'tis obſerv'd, are frequently ſub- 
ject to the ſpleen in this country, which the na- 
tives ſeldom are, being too buly a people, *tis ſup- 
pos'd, to be affected by this * this ſeem- 
ing to be the diſeaſe of the idle, or of thoſe who 
think themſelves ill entertain'd, who are never 
out of humour or diſcompos d, but they attribute 

it to a formal diſeaſe: whereas ſuch dull fits fre- 
quently happen from the changes of the wind or 
weather, which affect the finer ſpirits of the brain 
before they grow ſenſible in other parts, and are 
apt to alter the ſhapes and colours of whatever is 
repreſented to us by our imaginations, while we 
are ſo affected. Yet this effect is not ſo ſtrong, 
but buſineſs or intention of thought will either re- 
ſiſt or divert it, in the opinion of my author, who 
obſerves further, that this is a diſeaſe too rehn'd 
for this heavy people, who are well when they 
are not ill, and pleas'd when they are not troubled ; 
content becauſe they think little of it, and ſeek 
their happineſs in the common ſatisfactions and 
conveniences of life, or the increaſe of riches, not 
amuſing themſelves with more ſpeculative enter- 
tainments, or rehnements of pleaſure. But to 
return : Long life is a blefling ſeldom known in 
this country, both men and women begin to de- 
cay very early, eſpecially at Amſterdam ; and Sir 
William TEMPLE ſeems to remark it as an 
uncommon thing, that he had ſeen at the Hague 
(the belt air in Holland) two men above ſeventy ; 
which may pothbly proceed from their diet, and 
want of exerciſe, as well as from the badneſs of the 
air; for dried and ſalted fleſh and fiſh are their uſual 
food, and brandy and geneva very commonly 
drank. They ſcarce know what rural ſports mean; 
neither do they ride on horſeback, or walk from 
one town to another about their buſineſs, but are 
drawn along by a horſe in a cover'd boat upon a 
ſmooth canal, ſcarce ſenſible of any motion ; 
which too I take to be the occaſion that they are , 
generally corpulent and fall of groſs humours, 4 


GAP; HE. 


Contains a deſcriptien of the particular provinces, 
and of their chief towns, with their publick and 
private buildings and furniture. 


1H E moſt conſiderable of the ſeven provinces Holland pro- 
is that of Holland, in many reſpects equal to ve, = 
the other ſix ; bounded by the Zuiderſce on tlie t. 
north; by the ſame fea and the province of U- 

trecht and. Betawe on the caſt 3 by Brabant and 


Zealand 
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CHAP, Zealand on the ſouth; and by the Britiſh Ocean 
III. on the weit; extending in length from north to 
3 duch about cighty miles, and in breadth from eaſt 
to welt forty miles in ſome places, but in others 
rot above twenty ; and is uſually divided into 
Divided into South and North Holland. South Holland con- 
Nour ane. tains all that country between Zealand and Bra- 
had. bant, and that arm of the fea which uſually goes 
by the name of the river Vor Ty; and North 
Holland reaches from the ſame river Y to the 
ocean. | 
The principa! towns in South Holland are Am- 
ſterdam, Haertem, Rotterdam, Dort, Delft, Ley- 
den, Goude, Gorcum, Scheidam, Schoonhoven, 
Graveſand, Gertrudenburg, Hueſden, Worcum, 
Vianen, Woerden, Oudewater, Y ſelſtein, Aſperen, 
Hockelem, Leerdam, Naerden, Weſep, Muyden, 
Klundeft, Williamitat, the Hague, Catwyckopzee, 
ends. and Nortwick, The iſlands belonging to South 
Holland, are thoſe of Voorn, Goree, Overflaikee, 
Putten, Bzverland, Korndyck, and Iſelmond; the 
chief whereof I ſhall endeavour to deſcribe. 
Amſterdam, I. Amſterdam, the capital of Holland, and of 
the capital the ſeven provinces, is ſituate on the little river 
. Amſtel, which runs through it, and falls into 
that arm of the ſea called the Y, that lies on the 
north fide of the town, and forms a large har- 
bour. It is in the latitude of fifty-two degrees 
twenty minutes, four degrees and a half to the 
eaſtward of London, twelve miles eaſt of Haerlem, 
and about thirty N. E. of Rotterdam. This city 
is almoſt in the form of a creſcent, the founda- 
tions laid upon vaſt piles of timber, drove into the 
earth at a prodigious expence, the place where it 
ſtands being a perfect moraſs or bog. The firſt 
mention of this place in hiſtory is about the year 
1300, when it was a poor fiſher-town ; in 1342 
the buildings were pretty much encreas'd on the 
eaſt fide of the Amſtel ; and in 1400 ſome build- 
ings were added on the weſt ſide of the river. In 
1482, their Princeſs Ma RV of Burgundy encom- 
paſs'd it with a ſtrong brick-wall of extraordinary 
workmanſhip, as appears by two gates ſtill remain- 
ing. In 1585 we find it ſtill farther enlarg'd, and 
become the chief town of trade in theſe provinces. 
In 1656 a large ſpace of ground was taken in and 
built upon, and the whole ſurrounded with, a new 
wall of brick and gates of ſtone, which gave it 
the preſent form of a creſcent, and its circumfe- 
rence is now computed to be about half as much 
as London and Weſtminſter : others aſſure us that 
it ſtands upon two thouſand acres of ground, A 
great addition was made to the fortifications in 
the year 1672, when LEWIS XIV. invaded their 
country, Which occaſion'd the deſtruction of ſe- 
veral fine gardens; but the town was thereby 
made as ſtrong as it was capable of being by art. 
Three parts of it are defended by a ſtrong wall, 
baſtions, and outworks, and a large graff or ditch, 
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and the fourth ſecur'd by that arm of the ſea al. CH 
ready mention'd, called the Y or Ty. The houſes 1 


are generally well-built with brick and ſtone, the 
{ſtreets broad and neatly pav'd, with canals in the 
middle -of many of them, planted with rows 
of trees, and handſome ſtone- bridges over their 
canals, 

Their fineſt ſtreets are the Heer-graff, the Key- 
ſergraff, and the Prince's-graff, where many of 
the houſes are of free- ſtone, and adorn'd with co- 
lumns of the Corinthian Order, The ſtreet of 
Haerlem alſo is admir'd for its length and breadth, 
and three ſtone-bridges laid acroſs the canal. The 
harbour always contains an infinite number of ſhips, 
eſpecially in the ſpring, when may be ſeen fifteen 
or ſixteen hundred veſſels ſetting fail for the 
Baltick only. There are not however in this 
great city more than thirteen churches for thoſe 
of the eſtabliſhed religion, which is that of Jonx 
CAaLvin, or the Preſbyterian, with two French, 
one High-Dutch, and one Engliſh church, all 
Preſbyterians ; theſe only are allow'd bells, and 
their preachers maintain'd by the government, 
Thoſe of this ſect are computed to make one third 
of the inhabitants of the city. The Papiſts, who 
have upwards of fourſcore chapels or private meet- 
ing-houſes, are ſuppos'd to make another third. 
Theſe have a ſquare in the town inhabited by 
nuns, who are at liberty however to leave theit 
cloyſ{ter, and marry if they pleaſe. The Roman 


Catholicks are leaſt in favour with the govern- 


ment of any of the inhabitants, and their chapels 
are ſometimes ſhut up by the Scout or Sheriff, and 
open'd again * application made to the ma- 
giſtrates. The Lutherans, Arminians, Jews, Eng- 


liſh Independents, Anabaptiſts, and Quakers take 


up another third part of the town; and all theſe, 
except the diſciples of CALviNn, ate teſtrain'd 
from celebrating their marriages according to 
their reſpective rites, till the parties have been 
firſt married before a magiſtrate, nor are ny 
admitted to offices or places of truſt but Prel- 
byterians. | 

Their churches are generally handſome ſtruc- 
tures, that of St. CATHERINE's is eſteem'd the 
fineſt, having been burnt down in the year 1645 
and fince magnificently built : in the paintings of 
the windows 1s repreſented the Emperor Ma xi- 
MILIAN giving them an Imperial crown, as a 
creſt to their arms. The pulpit is ſaid to be 2 
maſter-piece of its kind, adorn'd with the molt 
exquiſite carvings z and the organ the largeſt and 
beſt in Europe, at leaſt at the time it was ſet up, 
and is ſupported by marble pillars. The partition 
which ſeparates the church from the chancel is of 
poliſh'd braſs, kept as bright as poſſible ; but to 
fay the truth, we muſt not expect to find the 
churches of the Dutch Preſbyterians comparable 


to thoſe in Roman Catholick countries, either for 


the 
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H A P, the elegancy of the building, paintings, carvings, 


ornaments, or the richneſs of the materials, and 
therefore I ſhall not tire the reader with a further 
deſcription of this or the reſt, but proceed to the 
Stadt-houſeor Guild-hall, on which building alone 
the Dutch ſeem to have laid out much more mo- 
ney than on all the churches in this great city. 

he Stadthouſe is a handſome oblong ſquare 
building of free-ſtone; the front, which is the 
length of it, extending two hundred and eighty- 
two feet, the breadth two hundred and thirty- 
two feet. and the height of the roof one hundred 
and fixteen feet. The pillars are of the Corin- 
thian Order; and it is founded upon above thir- 
tcen thouſand vaſt piles of wood, driven into the 
carth with incredible labour. In the middle of 
the front, over the cornice, is a noble piece of 
carving in marble, eighty-two feet in length, and 
eighteen in heighth ; where the city of Amſter- 
dam 1s repreſented by a woman, with Neptune 
on her right hand, and two ſea-nymphs offering 
her the fruits of the earth, and on her left are two 
Naiades, preſenting her with laurels and palms, 
and before her are two Tritons, dancing and 
ſounding their horns; over theſe is a ſtatue of 
braſs repreſenting Peace, with Juſtice on one fide, 
and Providence on the other; each figure twelve 
foot in height. On the back part of the building is 
a piece of carved work, anſwerable to that in the 
front; in the middle whereof fits a woman with 
the wings of a MERCURy and a hat on her head; 
behind her are ſeen the maſts, ſails, yards, and 


tackling of ſhips, with all kind of mathematical 


inſtruments uſed in navigation; round about her 
and at her feet lies that arm of the ſea called the 
Y, and the river Amſtel; and on each fide the 
inhabitants of the four quarters of the world of- 
fering her fruits; over theſe alſo are placed three 
images of braſs, of the ſame dimenſions with thoſe 
in the front; one whereof is an Ar LAs, bearing 
a large globe of copper ten feet diameter, having 
on the right a flatue repreſenting "Temperance, 
and another perſonating Juſtice on the left. Over 
the four corners of the building ſtand four eagles 
of braſs finely gilt, ſupporting an Imperial crown ; 
and in the middle of the building is a handſome 
round tower, which riſes fifty foot above the roof, 
!upported by pillars, and adorn'd with ſtatues, and 
nit is a fine chime of bells, on which are plaid 
ail manner of tunes on their feſtivals and rejoycing 


days: but the bells in the Low Countries are ne- 


ver rung out as they are in England. The por- 
tico, which is not auſwerable to the magniſicence 


of the building, is enter'd by ſeven little arched 


doors; within the portico are two large gates or 

doors, which lead into the houſe. At the en- 

trance on the right-hand is a noble hall, where a 

tribunal is held for the trial of criminals, adorn'd 

vith _—_— ſtatucs, whoſe dejected looks ſeem 
OL, II. | * L 


wretches that are brought before this court; or, as 


161 


to expreſs a concern, ſay ſome, for the unhappy CH AP. 


III. 


others, that they repreſent the priſoners themſelve !-!3; 


full of that confuſion, which is natural to perſons 
in their circumſtances, expecting their doom. 
The cornices and cielings of moſt of the rooms 
are finely carved, painted, and gilded, and the 
floors laid with marble, Below ſtairs is the office 
of the bank, and the priſons both for debtors and 
criminals, with a guard-chamber, where the ci- 
tizens have their main guard, and where the keys 
of the city are lock'd up every night. From 
hence a handiome broad pair of ſtairs, but ſome- 
thing dark, leads into the Burghers hall, which 
is an hundred and twenty foot long, fifty-ſeven 
broad, and ninety-eight foot in heighth; the 
marble-floor whereof is ſo laid as to repreſent, 
without any other lines than the veins of the ſtone, 
the celeſtial and terreſtial globes, the conſtellations 
in the heavens, and the fituation of every country 
upon earth, Each of theſe marble-maps, as they 
are ſtiled, being two and twenty feet diameter. 
At the end of this hall is the Schepens or Alder- 
men's chamber, where civil cauſes are tried : and 
in the galleries, which ſurround two ſquare courts, 
are ſeveral other chambers and offices belonzing 
to the government; as the chamber of their ſe- 
nate or council, the Burgomaſters chamber, the 
treaſury, the chamber of accounts, &c, Over theſe 
chambers in the ſecond ſtory is a large magazine 
of arms; and on the top of the building are eight 
large ciſterns of water, which are convey'd to any 


room in the houſe by pipes in caſes of fire, and the 


very chimneys, by way of prevention, are lined 
with copper. On a pedeſtal of black marble, 
whereon is placed a ſtatue of the bleſſed do 
is a Latin inſcription, importing that. the firſt 
ſtone of this noble ſtructure was laid on the 28th 
of October, 1648; when the war, which the 
States had maintain'd in almoſt every part of the 
world above fourſcore years, in defence of their 
religion and liberties, againſt the three PHILIPS 
of — was happily concluded. Their magi- 
ſtrates firſt aſſembled in it in the year 1655, but 
it is not yet entirely finiſh'd ; which ſome conjec- 


ture proceeds from an old prophecy, that from the 


time their Stadthouſe is finiſh'd, their ſtate ſhall ; 


begin to decline. : 
Other publick buildings in Amſterdam which 


travell-rs take notice of, are the admiralty-office,”” 


the Eaſt-India-houſe, the arſenal, the hoſpitals für 


widows and orphans, from which baſtards are not 


excludel, for madmen, ſick and aged, the houſe 
of correction, ſpin-houſe, or work-houſe, the pub- 


lick ſchools, where lectures are read on ſeveral fa- 


culties, and the Exchange. In their hoſpitals of 
all kinds, *tis ſaid, there are not leſs than twenty 
thouſand ſouls maintain'd : and 'tis obſerved of 


them, as of thoſe in Englan4, that they reſemble. 
| Seelze. I 
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CH AP. Princes palaces rather than the habitations of poor 


III. people. There are houſes alſo where a perſon may 
Shave his diet and lodging for life on the advance- 


ment of a ſmall ſum of money, which are call'd 


the Proveniers-houſes : and at every houſe almoſt 
in the city there hangs a poor's box by a chain, in 


which people put money as they are diſpoſed, eſpe- 


cially on a. fale of goods, or any conſiderable bar- 
gain; and the deacons go once a quarter round 
the city, and take the money out of theſe boxes : 
there are alſo twice a week men that belong to 
the hoſpitals who go round the city with a bell, 
and aſk relief at every houſe, and are ſeldom diſ- 
miſs'd without ſome pence. They have ſeveral 
other ways of railing money for their poor, as by 
the play-houſes, that pay half their gains to this 
uſe: every rope-dancer, puppet-player, and per- 
fon pretending to divert the people at fairs by any 
means whatever, alſo pays a third part of his gains 
to the poor. Every perſon who paſſes through a 
gate after candle-light pays a penny to the uſe of 
the poor: and what theſe, and ſome other little 
taxes fall ſhort of maintaining their hoſpitals, is 
ſupplied out of the publick revenue. As to the 
government of this city, I ſhall have occaſion to 

enlarge upon it hereafter under another head, and 
proceed next to deſcribe ſome other conſiderable 
towns in this province. 

2, Haerlem, a large populous city, twelve miles 
to the weſtward of Amſterdam, and four to the 
eaſtward of the ocean, ſurrounded with a wall, 
and other fortifications, but of no great ſtrength. 
The buildings are of brick, the ſtreets wide and 
trait, and canals in the middle of ſeveral of 
them, as at Amſterdam, It was made a Biſhop's 
See in the year 1559, but loſt that honour ſoon 
after, on the States throwing off their allegiance 
to the Spaniard, and embracing Calviniſm. The 
cathedral] church, now call'd the great church, is 
eſteem'd the largeſt and moſt beautiful in Hol- 
land, Their manufactures conſiſt chiefly in filks, 
velvet and linens: the linen they make here is 
eſteem'd the fineſt and whiteſt in the province. 

They have alſo a conſiderable trade for thread and 
tapes. Here the famous LAWRENCE CosSTER 
dwelt, to whom the Dutch aſcribe the invention of 
printing, anno 1440; which is diſputed with them 
by the citizens of Mentz in Germany. This town 
is famous alſo for the brave defence it made againſt 
the Spaniards in the year 1573, when the women 
form'd themſelves into regiments and companies 
to aſſiſt the burghers ; but being obliged to ſur- 
render after ten months gallant defence, the Spa- 
niard exerciſed great cruelties on the inhabitants, 
deſtroying many of them in cold blood, To the 
fouthward of the town lies the lake called Haer- 
lem-meer, which extends eaſtward almoſt as far 
as Amſterdam, and ſouthward to Leyden, a ſhal- 
low, but dangerous water for the paſſage- boats, 
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Haerlem. 
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which was probably the occaſion of cutting ca- CH 
nals from this city to Amſterdam and Leyden, Il. 
on which people travel with all the ſafety and eaſe . 
imaginable, 

3. Rotterdam, eſteem'd the chief town-in Hol- Ronan 
land next to Amſterdam, ſituate on the north fide 
of the Maes, about thirty miles to the ſouthward 
of Amſterdam, and fifteen to the eaſtward of the 
Briel, is a large city of a triangular figure, and 
very populous, lying mighty convenient for trade, 
the canals, which run thro” the town, bringing up 
their ſhipping to their doors, Another great ad- 
vantage they have, is, that the Maes is open, and 
the paſſage free from ice much ſooner in the ſprin 
than in the Y and Zuider-ſee that lead to Am- 
ſterdam, which is the reaſon that the Britiſh mer- 
chants frequent this port much more than that; 
inſomuch, that after a froſt, when the ſea was 
open, there hath been ſeen three hundred fail of 
Britiſh veſſels ſteering out of this harbour at once. 
The town is handſomely built of brick, the ſtreets. 
wide and well paved; and there are four churches 
beſides that of the Engliſh (where the ſervice is 
perform'd according. to the rites of the church of 
England) and a kirk for the Scots. Here are con- 
ſtantly reſiding great numbers of the ſubjects of 
Britain, who hive in much the ſame manner as on 
this {ide the water, not being confined to Dutch 
diet, as in ſome other towns, The publick build- 
ings taken notice of by travellers are, the great 
church of St. LAWRENCE, the Stadt-houſe, the 
Exchange, the Admiralty-office, and the Eaſt-In- 
dia-houſfe, which are handſome ſtructures, but not 
thought wortha particular deſcription : upon the great 
bridge in the market-place is a noble braſs ſtatue 
of ERASMUs, in a furr'd gown and a round 
cap, with a book in his hand, The ſituation of 
this place is pleaſant, and from the top of the 
great church may be feen the Hague, Delft, Ley- 
den, Dort, and moſt of the towns of South-Hol- 
land. But the canals in Rotterdam having little 
or no current in ſummer, the ſtagnated water 
proves very offenſive as well as unhealthful. 

4. Leyden, or Leyda, the Lugdunum Bata verum Lefder 
of the Latins, four miles to the eaſtward of the 
Ocean, and eighteen miles ſouth of Amſterdam, 
{tands on the old channel of the Rhine, the 
mouth whereof being now choak'd up, occaſions 
the waters to ſtagnate, which renders the air un- 
healthful. It is however eſteem'd one of the 
neateſt and pleaſanteſt towns in the Low Coun- 
tries, and the largeſt in Holland next to Rotter- 
dam : the buildings beautiful and magnificent, 
the ſtreets broad and exceeding clean, with ca- 
nals in the middle of them planted with rows of 
trees. This city is ſurrounded with a wall, and 
regularly fortified, and endured a fiege of five 
months in the year 1574, when finding them- 


ſelves in danger of being taken by the Ne 
| they 
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"IN 
monument of JosEPH SCALIGER, and another CHAP, 


AP. they laid the country round about it under wa- 


ter, and compell'd the enemy to riſe from before 
it. In the middle of the town is a round. ſtone 
tower, fix hundred and ten feet in circumference, 
aſcended by fifty ſteps, and according to the tra- 
dition of the place, was built by the Romans, 
hut of no great ſtrength at preſent. "Thoſe who 
give a particular deſcription of the place obſerve, 
that it hath eight gates, that there are twenty- 
three wards in the city ſubdivided into ninety 
leſſer parts; that there are thirty iſlands, twenty- 
four canals, an hundred and eighty ſtreets, ninety- 
fkve bridges, and forty towers on the walls. The 
principal churches are thoſe of St. PETER, St, 
PANCRAS, and the New Church, the laſt of 
which is of a circular form. Their hoſpitals are 
many and large, that of the orphans only main- 
taining nine hundred children. A univerſity was 
founded here by the States General in the year 
575. The ſchools conſiſt of a large pile of 
brick buildings three ſtories high, in the upper- 
moſt whereof the famous ELZEVIR had his print- 
ing room. The ſtudents of this univerſity are 
computed to be about two thouſand ; but there 
are only two endowed colleges, moſt of the lads 
boarding in the town, Adjoining to the ſchools 
is a phyſick garden, where the Profeſſor in bota- 
ny reads his lectures. The Profeſſors never wear 
gowns but at lectures, and when they preſide in 
publick diſputations. Nor are the Students at all 
diſtinguiſh'd by their habit. The Rector, who 
is choſen out of three preſented to the States, is 
elected annually ; there are beſides three Curators, 
and twelve Profeflors, three in each faculty. The 
Rector with the four Burgomaſters, his Aﬀeſ- 
ſors, and ſome of the Aldermen, determine all 
cauſes civil and criminal. Their library is in great 
eſteem for its manuſcripts ; and the anatomy the- 
atre is ſaid to exceed that of Padua, or the Sur- 
geons hall in London, having a vaſt number of 
ſkeletons of all kinds and ſizes, ſeveral mummies, 
and particularly one of an Egyptian Prince eigh- 
teen hundred years old, with Pagan idols and re- 
licks, and habits of people of the moſt diſtant 
countries. The principal manufacture in Leyden 
is woollen-cloath and camblets ; and their gardens 
rg them a conſiderable profit, their garden ſtuff 

ing ſo much valued as to be carried as far as 
Amſterdam. Theſe gardens are ſaid to have four 
or hve crops in one year, and an acre of garden 
ground to be es two hundred and fifty, or 
three hundred pounds, an acre of arable two hun- 
dred, and an acre of meadow an hundred and 
torty pounds. In the Rhineland-houſe the Dike- 
grave, one of the moſt conſiderable officers in this 
country, and his aſſociates, meet in conſultation 
about the repair of the dikes, banks and canals in 
the diſtrict of Rhineland, of which Leyden is 
the capital. In the church of St. Mary's is a 


of CLos tus the herbaliſt, with a Latin inſcrip- 


G 


III. 


tion, importing, that he was call'd hither to a 


dorn the academy, where lie lived ſixteen years, 
and died anno 1609, in the eighty- fourth year of 
his age, under which is this diſtich; 


Non potuit plures hic querere CLusius berbas, 
Ergo novas Campis querit in Ehyſſis. 
Engliſh'd thus by a late writer ; 


Since no more herbs the earth to CL us rus yields, 
He's gone a fimpling to th* Elyſian fields. 


5. The Hague, or Gravenhage, i, e, the Earl's- The Hagve: 


grove, eſteem'd a village, becauſe it has no walls, 
but the moſt conſiderable of the kind in Europe, 
ſituate nine miles ſouth-weſt of Leyden, fourteen 
north-weſt of Rotterdam, and two miles to the 
eaſtward of the Ocean, encompaſſed with fine 
meadows and pleaſant groves, in the midſt whereof 
is a pleaſure-houſe belonging to the Princes of O- 
range. The place is govern'd by its own magi- 
ſtrates, and enjoys all the privileges of a city of 
Holland, but the ſending its repreſentatives to the 
States. In this village alſo the States-General and 
the council of State always aſſemble, Here are 
held the ſupreme courts of judicature. Foreign 
miniſters are admitted to their audience, and re- 
fide here; and all publick affairs are tranſacted, 
which draws a multitude of people hither, and 
occaſions its being a very flouriſhing town. The 
palace is a handſome brick building, making two 
angles of a ſquare, in the middle whereof is a 
large hall, equal to that of Guildhall in London. 
In this palace was an apartment for the late Prin- 
ces of Orange ; the chambers of the States-Ge- 
neral and Provincial, and of the council of State. 
And adjoining to it is a noble ſtone-building, cal- 
led the palace of Prince MA u RICE of Naſſau, 
who built it. On the north fide is a large ſquare 
pond called the Vijver, and on the weſt the palace 
opens to a large plain ſurrounded with magnifi- 
cent houſes, and regularly planted with trees, 
which have made ſome compare it, not impro- 
perly, to St. JaMEs's-park: and every city of 


the United Provinces has a houſe here for their . 
reſpective deputies. Notwithitanding it is evi- 


dent from what hath been already obſerved, that 
the place muſt be large and extremely populous, 
yet are there but two churches in it ; one of them 


called the Old Church is a handſome fabrick o 


the uſual form. The other a new building of a round 
figure without a pillar, which ſeems to bea kind 
of building that the modern Dutch affect, for there 
are other temples lately built in Holland of the ſame 
form. On the north ſide of the Hague, isa walk 
paved with bricks, and ſhaded with me- trees for 
two miles, extending as far as Scheveling, a vil- 
lage on the ſea-ſhore, where King CHARLES IT 

. took 
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CHAP. took ſhipping: for England at his reſtauration. 


III. +Scheveling was once a conſiderable town, but ly- 
Bing upon a tempeſtuous ſea, has been extremely 


leſſen'd by the waves beating on its ſhores. About 
ten miles ſouth-weſt of the Hague lies Honſlaer- 
dyke, a magnificent palace of the late Prince of 
Orange, having noble gardens adorn'd with foun- 
tains and ſtatues, fome of which it is ſaid were 
taken from a palace on this fide the water, 
as well as the furniture within doors, Here 
are two galleries full of beautiful paintings, and 
the cloſet of the late Princeſs is wainſcotted with 
Japan-work, Within two Miles of the Hague 
lies the village-of Ryſwick, where the Prince had 
another palace, The treaty of peace between the 
confederatcs and the French was concluded here in 
the year 1697. This palace alſo is admired for 
its ſtately front of free-ſtone, its marble ſtair- 


A monſtrous Caſe, marble floors, exquilite paintings, &c. Ano- 


birth. 


Del, 


ther village called Looſduyne, about fix miles 
north-weſt of the Hague cannot be omitted men- 
tioning in this place, ſince every traveller is full 
of the monſtrous birth ſaid to have happen'd here: 
the account we have of this occurrence 1s, 'I hat 
MaRrGARET Counteſs of Henneberg, daughter of 
FLoris Count of Holland and Zealand, and f1- 
ſter to WILLIAM King of the Romans, having 
reproach'd a poor woman as guilty of adultery on 


account of her having twins, inſinuating that ſhe 


could not have two children by one man at a 
time, the woman provoked at this uſage, wiſh'd 
that the Counteſs might have as many children 
as there were days in the year, which it is ſaid 
happen'd accordingly in the year 1276, in the 
forticth year of the Lady's age, when ſhe was de- 
Iiver'd of three hundred and fixty-fve children, 
equally divided as to ſex, only the odd one was 
a boy, They were afterwards chriſten'd in the 
pariſh church in two braſs baſons (which they 
pretend ſtill to ſhew to travellers) the boys by the 
name of Jon, and the girls by the name of 
ELIZABETH; and in the church-wall there is 
a ſtone with an inſcription, giving the aboveſaid 


relation: but it is obſerved by travellers to be a. 


modern writing, and different from the inſcrip- 
tion given us by hiſtorians an hundred and fifty 
years ago, which was much ſhorter than the pre- 
lent, The ceremony of baptiſm was perform'd, 
according to tradition, by GU1DO ſuffragan to 
the Biſhop of Utrecht. 

6. Delf, called by the Latins Delphum and Del- 
phi, ſix miles ſouth-eaſt of the Hague, and eight 
north-weſt of Rotterdam, pleaſantly ſituated a- 
mong the meadows, the ſtreets ſpacious, with ca- 
nals running through them, planted with trees, 
It is about two miles in circumference, and ſur— 
rounded by an old wall and ditch. The earthen 
ware of this place is eſteem'd the beſt next to 
Cliina-ware z. and they had formerly a good trade 


in cloth and beer, but it is more conſiderable for CHap 


being a quiet town, the retreat of wealthy mer- 


| chants who have left off their buſineſs, than for its 


trade at preſent. The publick buildings taken no- 
tice of are, the Stadt-houſe and the arſenal of the 
States, the magazine of powder belonging to 
which accidentally blew up and deſtroy'd great part 
of the town in the year 1654, but it has been 
ſince rebuilt to great advantage. There are but 
two churches in the place, the Old and the New; 
in the latter whereof is the tomb of WILLIAM 
firſt Prince of Orange, who was aſſaſſinated 
in this city : his ſtatue in marble is upon the 
the tomb, and another in braſs arm'd cap-a-pe 
ſtanding by it, and a Fame ſounding over him 
with this motto, Te vindice tuta Libertas. At his 
feet lies a dog, which according to tradition died 
of grief on the murder of his maſter, There are 
alſo many other braſs and marble. ſtatues about 
the tomb, which ſerve to adorn it. Delphs-Ha- 
ven, which belongs to this city, lies within two 
miles of Rotterdam, and has a communication 
both with Delf and Rotterdam by a canal. It is 
{trongly fortified, and has three dams to defend 
it againſt inundations. | 

7. Dort, or Dordrecht, an antient city, the firſt Do 
in dignity of thoſe which compoſe the States of 
Holland, and the capital of a ſmall country call'd 
the Bailiwick of Dort, is ſituate on the river Me- 
ruwe, forty miles ſouth of Amſterdam, and four- 
teen ſouth-eaſt of Rotterdam. This city, with 
the diſtrict about it, became an iſland by an inun- 
datiop which happen'd in the year 1421, throw- 
in down the banks of the Maes and Meruwe, and 
laying a large tract of land under water. between 
Dort and Brabant, deſtroying near fourſcore vil- 
lages, and twenty or thirty thouſand people. Its 
ſituation between the Maes and Meruwe makes 


it naturally ſtrong ; and. the natives pretend that. 


it was never yet taken: but the waters are its 
greateſt ſecurity ; for beſides the rivers above- 
mention'd, which are of a very great breadth near 


this city, a large lake called the Bieſbos encloſes 


it on the ſouth and eaſt. The place is large and 
populous, the ſtreets broad and well paved, and 
the houſes high and built of brick. Here was 
held a Synod in the year 1619, for examining the 
opinions of the Arminians and Calviniſts, and it 
is eaſy to imagine which ſide had the beſt of it, 
when the magiſtracy was in the hands of the diſ- 
ciples of CALVIN. The room. where this Synod 
was held is ſtill ſhewn to travellers as a curioſi- 
ty, tho” it does not ſeem to. deſerve a particular 
deſcription, The Britiſh merchants have two 
churches in this city, and particular privileges, it 
being the ſtaple for their cloth, as well as for 
Rheniſh-wines, corn, wood, and other commodi- 
ties, brought down the Rhine and the Maes. + 


8. Ger- 
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g. Gertrudenberg, ſo named from St. Ge n- 
TRUDE, ſituate in the diſtrict of Dort, on the 
ſouth fide of the lake called Bieſbos, twelve miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Dort, and ten north of Breda, and 
belongs to the houſe of Orange, It is ſtrong by 
nature as well as art, having a marſh on one ſide, 
and the river Meruwe on the other, which in 
this place looks like a ſea. 

9. Goude, or Tergaw, the ſixth do. dignity 
of thoſe which compole the States of Holland, ſi- 
tuate on the rivers Gow and Iſſel, twelve miles 
north-eaſt of Rotterdam, and twenty-four fouth 
of Amſterdam, a handſome large city, and a 
place of ſtrength, eſpecially on account of its'low 
ſituation, the country about it being liable to be 
overflow'd by their — whenever they appre- 
hend any danger. 

10. 1 a ſmall, but ſtrong town, ſituate 
in a moraſs near the Zuider-ſea, twelve miles to 
the eaſtward of Amſterdam, and fifteen north of 
Utrecht. It was taken by the Spaniards in 1572, 
when the enemy, in revenge for their having ſub- 
mitted to the Prince of Orange, ſummon'd all 
the inhabitants to the market- place, and there cut 
them to pieces in cold blood; Which did the 
Spaniards no ſervice, for the Hollanders thereup- 
on became deſperate and irreconcilable ; and it 
is to ſuch acts of cruelty as theſe that the loſs 
of the Seven Provinces is generally attributed. 

11, Williamſtadt, a little fortified town be- 
longing to the houſe of Orange, having been built 
by WILLIAM I, anno 1583, from whom it re- 
ceived its name. It is ſituated on the water call- 
ed the Roo Vaert, which ſeparates the iſland of 
Voorn from the continent, and ſecures the com- 
munication between Holland and Zealand. The 
ilands above-mention'd to belong to South Hol- 
and, lie at the mouth of the Maes, the princi- 
pal whereof is Voorn, or the land of Voorn, as 
it is called, on which ſtands, 


12. The city of the Briel, a fortified town, 


twelve miles to the weſtward of Rotterdam. The 
buildings are old, but regular ;. the ſtreets broad, 
and the walls planted with trees. It has a pretty 
good harbour, and a tolerable trade, but not com- 
parable to Rotterdam or Dort, which lie higher 
up the river. This was the firſt town on the 
coaſt of Holland which the Gueſe's, or Malecon- 
tents, took from the Spaniards, and occaſion'd the 
revolt. of the reſt ; and this was one of the cau- 
tionary towns. which the States deliver'd into the 
hands of Queen ELIZABETH, for repaying the 
expences ſhe was at in defending them againſt the 
Ning of Spain, and was afterwards reſtored to 
them, with the reſt, by King JA u Es in his ne- 
cellities, for a very ſmall part of the money that 
emain'd due to England. The iſland whereon it 
Hands is about twenty miles in length, and fix 
'2 breadth, and. is generally fruitful in corn. 
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13. Helvoetſluice, on the ſame iſland of Voorn, C H AP. 


ſtands about four miles to the fouthward of the III. 

Briel, and is eſteem'd the ſafeſt harbour in the: 

country, Here are uſually ſome of the States lar- . 
zu. ere. 


geſt men of war, which come up to the mildle 


of the town ; and hither the Engliſh pacquet-boat 


comes and takes in the mail; and tho” it be one 

of the moſt convenient places to embark at, yct 

has the place but littie trade, merchant-men 

chooſing to go higher up the river before they 

unlade. To the ſouthward of the land of Voorn overetacke- 
lies the iſland of Overvlacke, about fifteen miles iland, 
long and five Broad, cn which are ſeveral towns 

and villages, the chief whereof 1s, 

14. Summerſdyke, ſituate on the north ſide of Summers. 
the iſland, formerly à town of ſome trade, but e. 
upon the decline at preſent. Jo the weſtwaert Goree i0ing 
of Overvlacke lies the little iſland of Goree, the and town, 
chief town whereof is of the ſame name, but 
not conſiderable for its trade or any thing elſe at 
this day. This is uſually the firſt land we make 
on the coaſt of Holland in a voyage from England 
to Helvoetſluice. Between the land of Voorn and 
Rotterdam lies the iſland of Isflemond, or Over- Isdemond 
maes, about ten miles in length and four in breadth, iſland and 
the chief town of the ſame name ſtanding almoſt c. 
over-againſt Rotterdam As for Putten and Byer- Eycrlandang+ 
land, I comprehend them under the title of the den. 
land of Voorn, from whence they are ſeparated 
but by a ſmall ſtream. | 

I come next to North Holland, being that part The chief 
of the province which lies north of that little t2wns and 
arm of the ſea called the V, or Ty, the towns Noch 2 
whereof are Hoorn, Enckhuyſen, Alckmaer, E- land, 
dam, Munickedam, Medenblick, Purmerendt, 
Beverwick, Wormer, Schermer, Beemſter, Eg- 
mont, Petten, Schagen and Ninckel: and the 
iſlands belonging to North. Holland are, the Texel, 
Eyerlandt, Flielandt or Vlielandt, Schelling, 
Grind, Vieringen, Urek, Ens. The chief of 
which towns and iflands I am now to ' deſcribe, 
and, 

1. Hoorn, twenty miles north. of Amſterdam, 
a large wealthy city, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
Zuider-ſea, almoſt ſurrounded. by gardens and paſ- 
ture grounds, and ſecured againſt the fury of the 
ſea by a vaſt dam. The produce of the country 
about it is chiefly butter and cheefe,. which they 
export to ſeveral parts of. Europe. 

2. Enckhuyſen, ſituate alſo on the Zuider-ſea, Enekhuyſen. 
ten miles north-eaſt of Hoorn, and as many ſouth- 
caſt of Medenblick, a large handſome city with 
a capacious port, from. whence great numbers of 
ſhips yearly ſet fail for the Baltick and herring- 
fiſhery, by which, and ſhip-building, the town is 
grown very rich. f 

3. Medenblick, an antient city, once the ca- Medenblick, 
pital of North Holland, now but a little town ſi- | 
tuate on the Zuider- ſea, ten miles north of Hoorn, 

is 


Hoorn, 


. 
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CH AP. is ſtill a commodious harbour, and defended by an 
III. old caſtle. Here are the ſtrongeſt dams and banks 
of the country to defend it from the fury of the 
waves, which beat violently on theſe ſhores when 
the wind blows a ſtorm from the northwards. The 
country about this place is taken notice for its 

rich paſtures. , 


flcmaer. 4. Alcmaer,, twenty miles to the northwards of 


Haerlem, an antient town, but one of the beſt: 


built in this part of the country, and pleaſant! 
ſituate in the midſt of gardens, groves, and pal. 
ture grounds, which laſt produce vaſt quantities 
of cheeſe and butter, which enriches the na- 
tives, 

5. Saenredam, or Sardam, fituate on the Y, or 
Ty, ſeven miles. north-weſt of Amſterdam, and 
almoſt oppoſite to it, very conſiderable on account 
of the numbers of ſhips which are annually built 
here, tho''it be but an open town. 

6. Edam, ſituate on the Zuider-ſea, ten miles 
ſouth of Horn, a ſmall town, but conſiderable alſo 
upon account bf the ſhips that are built here. 

7. Purmer, a neat fortified town, five miles 
weſt of Edam ; the country about this place and 
Edam was formerly a lake, which having been 
drain'd, makes a „ b fruitful country, that 
goes by the name of Purmerendt; and to the 
ſouthward of this lies the Beemfter, already men- 
tioned, which was formerly.a lake, but now a 


Sardam. 


Edam. 


Purmer. 


ine country, containing ſeven or eight thouſand. 


acres of ground. Of the like kind are the Wor- 
mer, Which lies ſtill further ſouthward ; the 
Schermer and the Huygen Waert to the weſt- 
ward of the Beemſter; as alſo the Zype, the moſt 
northerly part of this province, the ſea being kept 
out by a vaſt mole form'd by beams of timber dri- 
ven into the ground, and the ſpaces fill'd up with 
huge ſtones and cement. 

Between the ocean and the Zuider- ſea lie the 
iſlands above mention'd to belong to North Hol- 
land; and firſt, the Texel, a fruitful iſland, a- 
bout fix miles long, and five broad, lying a little 
to the northward of the continent of Holland, 
between which and this iſland is one of the prin- 
cipal paſſages out of the Zuider-ſea into the O- 
cean : the chief town is Burch, ſituate on the eaſt 
fide of the iſland, ſtrongly fortified and garti- 
ſon'd ; the natives apply ee dae pretty much 
to the herring hſhery. To the northward of the 
Texel lies the Vlie, or Flie iſland, nine miles 
long, and two broad ; and north-eaſt of this the 
iſland of Schelling, in which was a village con- 
taining about a thouſand houſes, burnt by Sir 
RoBtrT HoLMEs, who commanded an Eng- 
liſh ſquadron in the Dutch war, with near an 
hundred fail of merchant ſhips. Theſe iſlands, 
and ſome banks of ſand that lie at the entrance 
of the Zuider-ſea, a little break the fury of the 
Ocean when the wind ſits north-weſt, or the 
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ſea within the Texel; to the eaſtward of which""* 


thing particular. 


whole province of Holland would be very much CR] 
in danger of being laid under water _ ſtorm In 
that happens from that quarter. The ierrings 
are ſeveral ſmall iſands which lie in the Zuider. Th: yy 
lies the iſland of Vieringen or Wieringen. The lx 
iſland of Eyerland lies between the iſlands of the Eau 
Texel and the Flie, but of theſe I meet with no- 

I ſhall only add that there is 

a tolerable harbour in the Texel, and another in 

the Flie, in the firſt of which the Ships bound 

to the ſouthward uſually rendezvous, and in the 
latter thoſe bound to the north ; and when the 
homeward bound veſſels can recover either of 
theſe ports, they look upon themſelves to be ſe- 
cure from the enemy. 

Zealand, the ſecond of the ſeven provinces I Zeal 
propoſed to deſcribe, conſiſts of ſeveral iſlands, and Pn 
is held to have obtain'd the name Zealand, or ra- 
ther Sealand, from the Danes when they overrun 
this part of the world, as reſembling ſome iſlands 
of their own country ſurrounded in like manner 
by the ſea, and carrying the name of Zealand, 

he iſlands which compoſe this province are eight come 
in number, four whereof are ſaid to belong to the eight f 
weſtern branch of the Scheld, and four to the 
caſtern branch of the Scheld. Thoſe of the 
weſtern Scheld, are Walcheren, South Bevelandt, 
North Bevelandt, and Wolferdyke :- and thoſe of 
the eaſtern Scheld, Schowen, Duvelland, Tolen 
and Oreſand. The whole province comprehend- Situation 
ing the ſeas and channels which divide the ſeveral * *% 
iflands, is bounded by the Ocean, and the iſlands 
of Holland on the north; by Brabant on the eaſt ; 
by Flanders .on the ſouth ; and by the ocean to- 
wards the weſt; and extends thirty miles in 
length, reckoning from Tolen to the moſt weſter- 
ly part of Walcheren, and twenty miles in breadth, 
viz, from the- ſouthern ſhore of South Bevelandt 
to the northern ſhore of Schowen. The principal 
of theſe iſlands is that of Walcheren, lying at the 1 
mouth of the Scheld, about nine miles in length, 
and eight in breadth, almoſt of an oval figure. The 
chief town of the iſland of Walcheren is, 1. Mid- MiddlbusWy 
dleburg, the capital of the whole province; fo 
named, it is ſaid, from its ſituation in the middle 
of the iſland. It lies in the latitude of fifty-one 
degrees forty minutes, forty miles ſouth-weſt of 
Rotterdam, and as many of Breda, and twenty- 
five north-eaſt of Bruges. The city is large and 
populous, and abounds in wealthy merchants : 2 
canal has been cut from an arm of = ſea to = 
city, whereby they bring merchants ſhips into 
middle of 0 . "The fireets are broad and 
well- paved; the publick buildings magnificent, 
particularly the ſtadthouſe and churches, of which 
laſt there are no leſs than twenty ; that called the 
New Church, admired for its beauty, is of an 
octogonal figure, and has a noble cupola over ek 
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THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


p the whole town is ſurrounded with a wall, a 
' moat, and other fortifications, King PatLie II 
made it a Biſhop's See in the fifteenth century ; 
hut the Dutch malecontents ſoon after gaining 
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Middleburg. It has a tolerable harbour, and i; CHAP, 
a place of ſome trade. 6. Browerſhaven, ſituate III. 

on the north ſide of the iſland, five miles norte 
of Zirickzee ; the natives whereof ſubſiſt chicfly Browe:ſha+ 


the poſſeſſion of it, converted the palace to ſecular 
uſes, and ſequeſtred the revenues, as they did in 
other parts of the United Provinces where biſhop- 
ricks were eſtabliſn'd. 2. Rammekins, or Ze- 
burg, a fortreſs, ſituate at the mouth of the har- 
bour of Middleburg, and three miles ſouth-eaſt of 
it, once a conſiderable town, and one of thoſe 
cautionary places deliver'd up to Queen EL IZ A- 
BETH ; at preſent an inconſiderable village. 3. 
Fluſhing, or Vliſſingen, ſituate in the moſt ſou- 
therly part of the ifland, five miles ſouth of Mid- 
dleburg, a conſiderable city, and a place of great 
trade, having a good harbour, and fortifications 
for its defence. This was another of the cautio- 
nary towns delivered to Queen ELIZABETH by 
the Dutch as a pledge of their fidelity, and a ſe- 
curity for the money ſhe had advanced them to 
reſiſt the Spaniard. 4. Fer Vere, three miles 
north of Middleburg, a fortifhed town, and a good 
harbour; but lies pretty much expoſed to inun- 
dations. 5. Armuyden, ſituate at the mouth of 
the river which comes from Middleburg, and 
two miles eaſt of it. It had once a good har- 
bour, and was a place of trade, but the harbour 
being choak'd up, it is but an inconſiderable town 
hve. at preſent, The iſland of South Bevelandt lies to 
ilazd, the eaſtward of Walcheren, and is the largeſt of 
the Zealand iflands ; being about fifteen miles 
long, and ſeven or eight broad, and was much 
larger till part of it, in the year 1532 was laid 
under water by an inundation, The only town 
xz. Of any conſequence in it is, 4. Ter Goes, on 
the north part of the iſland, twelve miles eaſt of 
MilJleburg,. and fifteen-weſt of Bergen op Zoom. 
There are beſides above thirty villages, and ſeve- 
plyke ral Gentlemen's ſeats. The iſland of Wolferdyke 

lies between North and South Bevelandt ; mr is 
about five miles in length, and one- in breadth ; 
having at preſent only three or four villages upon 
it, great part of it has been laid under water by 
Bere. INundations, To the northward of Wolferdyke 
and lies North Bevelandt ; about five miles in length, 

and two in breadth, great part whereof alſo has 
had the misfortune to be ſwallow'd up by the ſea, 
before which the country was ſo pleaſant, that it 
was call'd the garden of Zealand. There is no 
town of any note upon it at preſent. To the 
northward of North Bevelandt lies the iſland of 
Schowen, the largeſt of thoſe- on the ſide of the 


den, 


en, 


ſix in breadth, and was much larger till worn a- 


de. 5. Lirickzee, ſaid to be the moſt? antient n Zea» 
land, ſituate on the channel which divides Scho- 


Eaſtern Scheld ; being fifteen miles in length, and 


Way by inundations ; the chief town whereof is, 


by fiſhing and huſbandry. 7. Bommenee, two fen 
x og to the eaſtward of bn over- againſt W 
Goree, eſteem'd a ſtrong fortreſs To the eaſt- 
ward of Schowen lies Duvelland, ſeparated from Duv-llans 
it by a very narrow ſtream ; there are ſeveral vil- iſland. - 
lages upon it, the chief whereof is of the ſame 
name with the iſland, but notone conſiderable town. 
The ifland of Tolen is ſeparated from Brabant by Tolen iſland 
a very narrow channel, call'd Het Slazck ; being ud towns 
about ſix miles in length, and five in breadth : 
the chief town whereof is Tolen, eſteem'd a. 
ſtrong fortreſs, ſituate four miles north-weſt of 
Bergen op Zoom, and twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Zirickzee, The ſmall iſland of Oreſand lies be- Orehnd 
tween Schowen and North Bevelandt, and has iſland 
ſome villages upon it, but no town of any note. 

Theſe iſlands of Zealand were antiently ſubject 
to the Earls of Holland, and afterwards to the 
houſes of Burgundy and Auſtria ; but enjoy'd very 
ample privileges all that time till PHILI II in- 
vaded their rights, which occaſion'd the civil war 
above mention'd, and Fluſning was the next town 
to the Briel which was ſeized by the Sea-Geuſes, 
or malecontents upon the coaſt. The land, as 
has been intimated already, is very low in all 
theſe iſlands, and ſubject to inundations, which puts 
the inhabitants to vaſt expences in repairing their 
banks. Their low ſituation and the neighbour- 
hood of the ſea occaſions alſo an unwholeſome 
air; but on the other hand, the country is ge- 
nerally fruitful,. abounding in good corn and paſ- 
ture grounds, and the natives many of them be- 
ing employ'd in the fiſheries, and other branches 
of foreign trade,. are a wealthy and flouriſhing 
people, tho' they have ſcarce any manufactures 
among them. | 

The third of the United Provinces I propoſe to Friezeland 
treat of is Friezland : bounded by the Ocean on province. 
the north; by the province of Groningen on the 
eaſt ; by the province of Overyſſel, and part of 
the Zuider-ſea towards the ſouth 3 and by other 
part of the Zuider-ſea towards the welt, This 
was the country of the antient Frizons, and for- 
merly,. 'tis ſaid, lay contiguous to North Holland, 
(ſometimes called Weſt Friezland) from which it 
is now. ſeparated by the Zuider- ſea, form'd not 
many years ſince by an extraordinary inundation, 
Groningen with Eaſt Friezland, or the county of 
Embden, was alſo part of the county of the an- 
tient Frizons; and. ſome affirm that it was ſtill 
of a larger extent, butthe preſent bounds of this 
province are as above deſcrived : extending about 
forty iniles in length from north to ſouth, nd 
twenty-five in breath from eaſt to weſt, and is 


ven from Duvell, and fifteen miles north-eaſt of 


uſually ſubdivided into Weſtergo, n 
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CHAP. Seven Wolden. In Weſtergo, or the weſtern 
III. part of it, are the towns of Franeker, Harlingen, 


— — holſwaert, Sneek, Worcum and Staveren. In 
Oſtergo, or the north-eaſt part of it, are the 
towns of Leeuwarden and Dockum, and in Se— 
ven Wolden, the ſouth-eaſt part of the country, 
a barren ſoil, and meanly inhabited, is only the 
town of Sloot, beſides Ra 

1. Franeker, Pranequera, ſituate in fiſty- three 
degrees ten minutes north latitude, four miles to 
the caſtward of the Zuider- ſea, and eight to the 
weſtward of Leuwarden, a little handſome city, 
and a place of ſome trade. Here a univerſity 
was founded by the States in the year 1585, and 
well endow'd out of the abby-lands which were 
ſequeſtred about that time. 

2. Harlingen, ſituate on the Zuider-ſea, five 
miles weſt of Franeker, it has a pretty good har- 

bour for ſmall veſlels, and carries on a trade to 
Norway. The place is fortified, and naturally 
ſtrong, the country about it being eaſily laid un- 
der water in caſes of neceflity. 

3. Leuwarden, a fortified town, eight miles 
to the eaſtward of Franeker, the beſt city of the 
province in all reſpects, and the reſidence of the 
Stadtholder and ſovereign council. It is a place of 
trade, and admired for its fine buildings, its 
handſome ſtreets and bridges, and the pleaſant gar- 
dens about it. | 

4. Doccum, ſituate ten miles north-eaſt of 
Leuwarden, in a fruitful country, a place of fome 
ſtrength, and tolerably well built; moſt taken no- 
tice of for a fine bridge, under which veſſels may 
paſs with their maſts up. 

5. Sloot, or Sloten, ſituate upon a navigable ca- 
nal; a league from the Zuider-ſea, nine miles 
north-eaſt of Staveren. It has but one church, 
and no other building of any note, but the Stadt- 
houſe. 

6. Bolſwaert, formerly one of the Hans-Towns, 
about ſeven miles ſouth of Franeker. Its harbour 
at preſent is choak'd up, but carries on a trade 
however in ſmall veſſels along their canals, 

7. Staveren, fituate on the Zuider-ſea on the 
ſouth-weſt point of Friezland, four leagues north- 
eaſt of Medenblick in North Holland. It had 
formerly a good harbour, and a briſk trade, and 
was the third of the Hans-Towns, more antiently 

the capital city, and reſidence of the Kings of 
the Friſons; but the harbour being choak'd up, it 
is fallen to decay, and but an inconſiderable town 
at preſent. . 

The iſlands of Ameland and Schiermonikooge 
lie in the Ocean to the north of Friezland, and 
both belong to this province; but here are only 
ſeven or eight villages which do not ſeem to merit 
a deſcription. | 

The air of Friezland is cold, but more health- 
ful than the ſouthern provinces, and tho' the land 
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lies under water great part of the winter, inſo- Cy 
much, that they are forced to go from town to jj. 
town by banks and cauſeways, it is all driven out 
cither by art or the hot weather which ſucceeds, 
and there appears to be a great deal of good ara- 
ble and paſture in the ſummer ſeaſon. Their beſt, 
and almoſt only firing is turf, which burns as 
white, and gives as good a heat as wood : theſe 
turf meadows being mix'd with a bituminous mat- 
ter, have, as hiſtory relates, taken fire at certain 
times, and burnt up the country for ſeveral leagues, 
till a ſtop has been put to the conflagration by 
ſome lakes or rivers which happen'd to interpoſe 
and extinguiſh it. The natives of this province, 
'tis obſerved, are martially inclined, and chooſe 
to follow the camp rather than apply themſelves 
to trade. Their nobility and gentry avoid match- 
ing into the families of merchants, or mechanicks, 
and delight in rich clothes and equipages much 
more than their ſouthern neighbours. In their 
faſhions they follow the mode of France, and in 
drinking the Germans, good fellowſhip prevails. 
The fourth province I ſhall deſcribe, is that ci 
of Groeningen and the Omlands ; which is bound- Prot 
ed by the Ocean on the north; by the rivers Ems 
and the Dollart Bay, which ſeparates it from 
Embden, or Eaſt Friezland in Germany, on the 
eaſt ; by the province of Overyſſel on the ſouth ; 
and by Dutch or Weſt Friezland, the province 
laſt deſcribed, towards the weſt : extending up- 
wards of thirty miles in length from eaſt to weſt, 
and twenty miles in breadth from north to ſouth, 
and is uſually divided into Groeningen Proper and 
the Omlands, In the former of which the chief chin 
towns are Groeningen and Winſcheten; and in 
the Omlands, Dam. | 
Groeningen, formerly one of the Hans-Towns, Ges 
ſituate on the confluence of the two rivers Aha ch. 
and Huneſus, in the latitude of fifty-three de- 
2 odd minutes, thirty miles to the eaſtward of 
euwarden, and twenty ſouth-weſt of Embden; a 
fortihed town, about two miles in circumference; 
and beſides the rivers above-mentioned, -it is wa- 
ter'd with ſeveral artificial canals, by which it has 
a communication with the river Ems, the Ocean, 
and the neighbouring countries, by means where- 
of they carry on a briſk trade to Germany, &c. 
'T hey have two or three ſpacious market-places, 
and about ſeven and twenty handſome ſtreets ; 
and formerly there were twelve churches in the 
place, but the Dutch have converted nine of them 
to ſecular purpoſes. All the ground within the 
walls is not built upon, but there are ſeveral large 
gardens and orchards belonging to the principal 
citizens, which with the canals render it a plea- 
Fant town in ſummer, | 
2. Dam, the capital of the Omlands, twelve Dam d- 
miles north-eaſt of Groningen, ſituate on the ca- 
nal called the Dampſter Diep, three miles weſt 2 
3 the 
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A p. the river Ems; a large well-built town, but with- 
77 out walls, the States of Groningen being jealous 
of the Omlanders, who ſometimes diſpute their 
authority, and pretend to an independency. 3: 
Winſchoten, a fortreſs, ſituate between the Dol- 
lart Bay and an impaſſable moraſs, which com- 
mands one of the paſſes out of Eaſt Friezland into 
the United Provinces ; is ſeventeen miles eaſt of 
Groningen, and twelve ſouth of Dam: there are 
alſo the Villingworder Schans, and the Bourtanger 
Fort, with ſeveral others which lie upon the fron- 
tiers, and ſecure the United Provinces againſt any 
attacks on the ſide of Germany : and indeed the 
Dutch are in a manner maſters of Emben in Eaſt- 
Friezland, that city having put it ſelf under their 
protection, and admitted a garriſon of the States 
troops. The foil of this province is generally 
barren, and the air ſharp, but more healthful 
than that of the ſouthern provinces. 

The fifth province of the United Netherlands 
which I am to deſcribe, is, that of Overyſſel, fo 
named from its ſituation beyond the river Vſſel: 
this province is bounded by Groningen and Friez- 
land towards the north ; by the biſhoprick of Mun- 
ſter in Germany on the eaſt ; by Guelderland and 
Zutphen on the ſouth ; and by the Zuider-ſea on 
the weſt : extending near ſixty miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and forty in breadth from 
caſt to weſt; and is uſually divided into three 
parts, viz. Iſelandt or Sallandt, Twente, and Drente. 
Of which, 1. Iſelandt, lies about the river Vſſel; 
the chief towns whereof are Deventer, Swoll, 
Campen and Haſſelt. 2. Twente, which lies to 
the eaſtward of Sallandt, on the confines of Mun- 
bief towns. ſter; the chief towns whereof are Oldenſael, Ot- 
merſan and Enſcheden. 3. Drent, the moſt nor- 
therly part of Overyſlel ; the chief towns where- 
of are Coverden, Mepple, Vollenhoven, Steen- 
wick, Swarte Sluioe and Blockzyl. 

I. Deventer, or Daventer, fituate on the river 
Yſlel, ſeven miles north of Zutphen, and thirty 
to the eaſtward of Amersfort, a large populous ci- 
ty, elegantly built, and well fortified, formerly 
an Imperial city, and one of the Hans-Towns, 
and ftill a place of good trade, The inhabitants 
are many of them noblemen and perſons of di- 
ſtinction. There were in it formerly ten or twelve 
churches, which the States ſince their being ma- 
ſters of it have reduced to three: PH1L1P II al- 
ſo made it a Biſhop's See in the year 1559 ; but 
the Dutch aboliſh'd the biſhoprick and ſequeſtred 
the revenues in 1580. The moſt remarkable 
ſtructure here is the tower of Noremberg, of a 
round figure, built with brick and ſtone, the 
walls ſeventeen feet thick, and of ſuch large di- 
menſions, *tis ſaid, as to require a garriſon of ſe- 
veral thouſand men to defend it. 2. Swoll, or 
<_ —_ between the two rivers VYſſel and 
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paiviton, 
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Vecht, eigteen miles north of Daventer. Another CHAP. 
river runs through the town, by which the tide III. 
brings up veſlels from the Zuider-ſea, and makes wy 
it a place of tolerable trade. The fortifications 

which ſurround the town are well planted with 

trees, the ſtreets regular, and the buildings good, all 

which contribute to make it a very deſirable place. 

3. Campen, pleaſantly ſituated near the Zaider- Campen. 
ſea on the ſouth ſide of the river Yſle!, eighteen | 
miles weſt of Swoll, a large well-built city, in 
which the publick buildings, ſuch as the Stade- 
houſe, the churches, and the cuſtom-houſe, are 

ſaid to have an air of magnificence ; but the 

trade of the town is much diminiſh'd ſince the 

mouth of the river Vſſel has been choak'd up 

with ſand. 3. Coverden, the capital of the di- Coverden. 
{ſtrict of Drente, ſituate on the confines of Ben- 

theim in Germany, thirty miles to the eaſtward 

of Swoll, a fortreſs ſtrong by nature as well as 

art, ſituate in an unpaſſable moraſs, and as it com- 

mands a paſs out of Munſter in Germany into 
Groningen and Friezland, is a place of great im- 

portance. 

The next province we come to is that of Guel- Guelderland 
derland, formerly divided into Dutch Guelderland Prowince. 
and Spaniſh Guelderland ; but by the late 2 
of peace a partition was made of the Spani 
Guelderland between the Emperor, the Dutch, 
and the King of Pruſſia, of which I ſhall give a 
particular relation after I have deſcribed that part of - 
the province formerly called Dutch Guelderland. 

Dutch Guelderland, of which the county of Dutch Guel- 
Zutphen is deem'd a part, is bounded by the derland. 
Zuider-ſea and the province of Overyſſel on the 
north, by the biſhoprick of Munſter on the eaſt, 
by Brabant and the duchy of Cleve towards the 
ſouth, and by the provinces of Holland and U- 
trecht towards the weſt, extending about fifty 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and is not 
much leſs in breadth from eaft to weſt, being u- 
ſually ſubdivided into three leſſer parts or diſtricts, Subdiviſion 
viz, the Veluwe, the Betuwe or Betawe, antient- and chief 
ly Batavia, and the county of Zutphen. * 

I. The Veluwe is the northern part of this pro- The ve- 
vince, and ſituate between the Zuider-ſea, the Y 1- luwe. 
ſel, and the Rhine, in which the principal towns , 
are Arnheim, Wageninge, Harderwick, Hattem, 
and Elberg. 2. The Betuwe is almoſt encom- The Be- 

ſſed by the rivers Rhine, Leck, Maes, and tuwe. 
[+ nib in which diſtrict the principal towns 
are Nimeguen, Tiel, Schenkenſchans, Bommel, 
Buren, and Cuylenburg. 3. The county of Zut- Zutphen 


phen, bounded by the province of Overyſſel on county, 
the north; by the river Vſſel, which ſeparates it 
from the Veluwe, towards the welt ; by the duchy 
of Cleve on the ſouth ; and by the biſhoprick of 
Munſter on the eaſt ; extends about thirty miles 
in length from eaſt to weſt, and twenty four in 
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breadth from north to ſouth, in which the prin- 
cipal towns are Zutphen, Noeſburg, Groll, and 


— Brevoort, 


Arnheim, 


run to ruin, or converted to ſecular uſes. 


Palaces of 
Dieren and 
Loo. 


Harderwick. 


Ni meguen. 


1. Arnheim, pleaſantly ſituated on the banks 
of the Rhine, about thirty miles ſouth of the 
Zuider- ſea, and ten to the northward of Nime- 
guen; a large fortified town, antiently the reſi- 
dence of the Dukes of Guelder. The air is more 
healthful here than in moſt of the provinces we 
have paſſed through; for here they begin to get 
out of that mooriſh ſoil, which is too common 
in the maritime provinces, and aſcend the hills, 
eſpecially on the fide of the Veluwe, which occa- 
ſions it to be inhabited by people of the beſt qua- 
lity, The buildings alſo are neat and elegant, 
which makes it in every reſpect a very deſirable 
place. The church of St. EusEB1vus is taken 
notice of by travellers as a handſome ſtructure; 
but there were many more churches as well as 
monaſteries in this city, while it remain'd under 
the dominion of the Spaniard, which are now 
How- 
ever, it muſt be acknowledged, that the Dutch 
have in this, and moſt of their cities, erected fe- 
veral fine hoſpitals in the room of them. Ten 
miles north-eaſt of Arnheim ſtands the palace of 
Dieren, belonging to the late King WILLIAM; 
and about ſeven miles further northward, the pa- 
lace of Loo, ſituate in the middle of the Veluwe, 
in a healthſul air, the country about it abounding 
with all manner of game: this therefore was the 
favourite place of that Prince, and his uſual re- 
ſidence when affairs of ſtate would permit him 
to retire The gardens are much admired for 
their fine walks, grotto's, fountains and caſcades, 
and whatever may render ſuch a retreat deſirable, 
2. Harderwiek, ſituate on the coaſts of the Zui- 
der- ea, thirty miles north of Arnheim, a well-built 
town, and a univerſity erected in the year 1648, 
by the ſtates of this province. The Rector, who 
is the chief magiſtrate of the place, is choſen an- 
nually by fix Curators, 
Mary's is ſaid to be a magnificent ſtruture, but 
I don't find any other publick buildings taken no- 
tice of. The F rench half ruin'd the place when 
they invaded the United Provinces anno 1672, 
and the Zuider- ſea daily encroaches upon it, ſo 
that it is now in a very declining condition. 3. 
Nimeguen, pleaſantly ſituated on the river Waal, 


(a branch of the Rhine) ten miles ſouth of Arn- 


heim ; eight north of Grave ; and twelve to' the 
weſtward of Schenkenſchans ; a large populous ci- 
ty, built in form of a creſcent on five ſmall 
hills, by the river ſide. The ſtreets are wide, the 
houſes n atly built, and there are ſtill ten churches 
remaining in it, of which that of St. STEPHEN's 
is eſteem'd a very handſome ſtructure. Here are 
two hoſpitals alſo for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of poor orphans, two others for antient 


The great church of St. 


people, one for lepers, two for other infirm peo- Cy 
The Stadthouſe I. 


ple, and one for lunaticks. 
is a magnificent pile, adorn'd with the ſtatues 
of ſeveral Emperors. The caſtle called Valck- 
hoff, or Waalhoff, ſignifying a palace upon the 
Waal, was antiently eſteem'd a palace of great 
ſtrength, from whence there is one of the Fneſ 
proſpects of the neighbouring country that can 
be imagin'd. In the year 1608, a navigable ca- 
nal of ten miles in length was dug from hence 
to Arnheim, at the joint charge of thoſe cities. 
Upon the French invaſion, anno 1672, this city 
ſurrender'd to them after a ſiege of ſix days, and 
the ron were made priſoners of war ; but 
the French abandon'd it again in 1674. And 
here afterwards was that famous treaty of peace 
negotiated between France and the confederates 


in the years 1678 and 1679, called the treaty 
of Nimeguen. 


projected this important fortreſs, which ſtands on 
that point of the Betuwe where the Rhine divides 
itſelf into two branches, one whereof takes the 
name of the Waal, and the other retains its an- 
tient name: thus ſituated, the fort commands 
both thoſe rivers, and is one of the principal paſ- 
70 between Germany and the United Nether- 
ands. 
Waal, twelve miles weſt of Nimeguen, is a marſhy 
ſoil, which renders it very unhealthful ; but the 
place is reaſonably ſtrong, and the capital of a 
diſtrict called the Tieler Waert. 
ſitu ite on the ſouth ſide of the Waal, ten miles 
to the weſtward of Tiel, a pleaſant well-built 
City, ſurrounded with good fortifications, and the 
capital of a country call'd the Bommel Waert, 
which is an iſland form'd by the Waal and the 
Maes, about twelve miles long and four broad, 
On the weft point of this iſland ſtands the caſtle 
of Loveſtein, and on the eaſt the two ſtrong 
ſortreſſes of Fort St. ANDREW, and Fort Veoorn 


or Naſſau, which command the rivers Maes and per Ver 
Waal, Theſe are the chief towns of the Betuwe, Bum 


or Batavia, the ſeat of the antient Batavi, ſo often 
mention'd in Roman hiſtory, who, according to 
TAcirus, deſcended from the tribe or nation 
of the Catti, The extent of antient Batavia is 
ſuppoſed to have been from Rhinburg in the du- 
chy of Cleve to Catwick near Leyden on the coaſt 
of Holland, which town is thought to have de- 
rived its name from the Catti. The pre it Batavia, 
or Betuwe, extends from Schenkenicuans in the 
eaſt, to Worcum in the weſt, being a tract of 
about forty miles in le igth; but the greateſt 
breadth from Arnheim on the Rhine to Grave on 
the Maes, is not much above ſixtcen miles. 


In the county of Zutphen, the third ſubdivi- Zurbes 
ſion of Guelderland, the chief towns are, 7. Zut- . 


phen, or South Fen, ſuppoſed to have __ 
this 


4. Schenckenſchans, or Schenk- Schere. 
ſconce, fo named from the Engineer Schenck, who fun, 


5. Tiel, frtuate on the ſouth ſide of the Tie, 


6, Bommel, Bomme!, 
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this name from its ſituation, when the Frizons 
were maſters of the whole country, viz. of Friez- 
land, Groningen, &c. as well as of the provinces 
to the ſouthward of them. This city lies on the 
river Y ſel, fifteen miles north-eaſt of Arnheim, 
and twenty four miles almoſt north of Nimeguen. 
The river Berkel runs through the middle of the 
town and divides it into two parts, called the old 
and new town, and then falls into the Y ſel, over 
which there is a handſome bridge, beſides two 
others which join the old and new town toge- 
ther. The city is generally well built, and be- 
ing in a good air, is inhabited by people of condi- 
tion. The admired Sir WILLIAM SIDNEY was 
mortally wounded in an engagement with the 
Spaniards near this place, in the year 1586, It 
was taken by the French in 1672, but quitted a- 
gain two years after; which was the fortune of 
moſt of the towns of this province. The great 
church dedicated to St. PETER is a noble build- 
ing, and the brazen font in it much admired for 
the curious workmanſhip. Here is alſo a hand- 
ſome old monument of Count OT Ho the Third, 
who by ſome is ſuppoſed to have founded this 
church. There is ſtill the ruins of a palace, 
which, according to the tradition of the place, 
belonged to the antient Counts of Zutphen, and 
near it a high brick tower of a pyramidal form, 
one of the greateſt ornaments to the city. The 
monaſteries and religious houſes which were for- 
merly here, are part of them demoliſh'd, and the 
reſt converted into hoſpitals or other ſecular uſes. 
8. Doeſburg, on the Yſlel, eight miles ſouth of 
Zutphen, ſtrongly ſituated by nature, having the 
river on one fide and a morals on the other, and 
only to be approach'd by a narrow neck of land, 
and yet was ſurrender'd to the French anno 1672, 
in three days, who demoliſh'd the fortifications 
when they quitted it the next year, This town 
is ſuppoſed to have been built by Dx vsvs, lying 
near the place where he cut the channel to bring 
the Rhine to the Yſſel. 9. Groll, about {> teen 
miles to the eaſtward of Doeſburg, another con- 
ſiderable paſs from Germany to the Low Coun- 
tries, taken by the Biſhop ot Munſter in the year 
1672, but yielded to the States again not long 
after. The air of Dutch Guelderland, as hath 
been intimated already, is much better than that 
of the maritime provinces, great part of the coun- 
try being a gravelly ſoil and heath ground, and ri- 
{ing gradually into hills, eſpecially theVeluwe Zut- 
phen however has good meadow and paſture ground, 
where great herds of lean black cattle, brought 
from Denmark and the north of Germany, are 
fatted for the market ; and other parts of the 
province yields good corn, I proceed next to the 
deſcription of that part of the country till lately 
denominated Spaniſh Guelderland, 


joy'd by CHARLES II of Spain; provided always 


*I71 
This diſtrict lies at a little diſtance from the Dutch C HA. 

Guelderland, the weſtern part of the duchy of III. 

Cleve interpoſing, and is bounded by the ſaid duchy — 

of Cleve towards the north; by part of the fame r 

duchy and the electorate of Cologne on the eaſt; by 8 

the duchy of Juliers on the ſouth ; and by the bi- land, &c. 

ſhoprick of Liege towards the weſt ; extending up- 1 

wards of thirty miles in length from north to ſouth, Guelder- 

and twenty miles in breadth where broadeſt, but in land. 

moſt places much leſs : the chief towns whereof cjef 

are Guelder, Ruremond, Venlo, Wachtendonck, towns. 

Stralen and Stevenſwaert: which, with the reſpective 

countries dependant on them, were thus parcel'd 

out by the Jaſt treaty of peace anno 1714 ; viz. 

1. His Imperial Majeſty ſurrender'd to the King of Partition of 

Pruſſia all that part of the upper quarter of Guel- Spanith 

derland which he was then poſſeſſed of, namely, NI 

the town of Guelder, the prefecture, bailiwick 

and lower bailiwick of Guelder, with all that be- 

longs to it and depends upon it; as alſo the towns, 

bailiwicks, and lordſhips of Stralen, Wachten- 

donck, Midelaer, Walbeck, Aertſen, Aﬀerden 

and Wiel, together with Racy and Kieyn, Kevel- 

har, with their appurtenances ; the ammanie of 

Kriekenbeck, and its appurtenances, and the 

county of Keſſel and its appurtenances and depen- 

dencies, except only Erkelin with its appurtenan- 


ces and dependencies z to be enjoy 4 by his Pruſ- 
0 


ſian Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, in the ſame 
manner as the houſe of Auſtria, and particularly 
the late King of Spain poſſeſs'd them. 2. His 
Imperial Majeſty ſurrender'd to their High Migh- 
teneſſes the States General, for ever in full ſove- 
reignty and propriety, the town of Venlo in the 
upper quarter of Guelderland, with its precincts 
and juriſdiction, and the fort of St. Mic HAE L.: 
alſo the fort of Stevenſwaert, with its territor 

and juriſdiction, aad as much land as was 3 
ſary to augment the fortifications on this ſide the 
Maes : and his Imperial Majeſty promiſed never 
to permit any fortifications to be built within the 
diſtance of half a league from the old fortreſs. 
His Imperial Majeſty alſo yielded up to their High 
Mightineſſes the an, manie of Montfort, conſiſt- 
ing of the little towns of Nieuſtadt and Echt, 
with the villages of Oke and Lack, Rooſtern, 
Bracht, Beſel, Belſeln, Vlodorp, Poſtert, Berg, 
Lin and Montfort, to be poſſeſs'd by the ſaid 
States-General in the ſame manner they were en- 


that this ſurrender be made with this expreſs 
clauſe, that the ſtatutes, antient cuſtoms and pri- 
vileges, civil and eccleſiaſtical, as well with re- 
ſpect to magiſtrates, as private perſons; the 
churches, convents, monaſteries, ſeminaries, ho- 
ſpitals, and other publick places, with their ap- 
purtenances and dependencies ; as alſo the dioce- 
fan rights of the Biſhop of Ruremond, and gene- 


rally 
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nities, functions, uſages, ceremonies, and the ex- 


LH ercic of religion, ſhall be preſerved and ſubſiſt 


Ruremond 
to the Em- 


perot- 


Venlo to 
the Dutch. 


Ouelder to Tor, Who are now Sovereigns of it. 


at Ruremond and 


without any change or innovation, directly or 
indirectly, in all places given up as abovefaid, 
in the 15255 manner as in the time of King 
CHaRLEes II. And the offices of magiſtracy, 
or policy, ſhall be given to none but fach as are 
of the Roman Catholick religion. The right of 


collation to benefices, which has been hitherto in 


the Sovereign, ſhall hereafter belong to the Bi- 
ſhop of Ruremond, on condition they be not gi- 
ven to perſons obnoxious to the States. And it was 
further agreed, that the duties of import and export 
levied along the Maes ſhould not be encreaſed 
or abated but by common conſent; of which du- 
ties his Imperial Majeſty ſhould receive thoſe paid 
avaigne, and the States thoſe 
to be paid at Venlo. [A like clauſe as to the reli- 
gion, liberties, and privileges of the nati ves of 


thoſe countries, made over to the King of Pruſ- 


ſia in Guelderland, is inſerted in the ſurrender 


of them by his Imperial Majeſty.] As to the ci- 


ty of Ruremond, and all the reſt of the country 
lately called the Spaniſh Guelderland, this was 
left to his Imperial Majeſty to poſſeſs, in the 
ſame manner it was enjoy'd by the late King of 
Spain, CHARLES II. It remains now that I 
give ſome deſcription of the principal towns al- 
ready mention'd, and, 1, of Ruremond, or Roer- 
mond, ſituate on the confluence of the Roer and 
the Maes, about thirty miles north-eaſt of Maeſ- 
tricht, and twelve to the ſouthward of Venlo; a 
large populous city, well fortified and elegantly 
built, and the See of a Biſhop, being one of thoſe 
erected by PHiL1e II of Spain, a little before 
the revolt of the United Provinces. The cathe- 
dral is dedicated to the Holy Ghoſt, but I don't 
find the building ſo much admired as the fine 
Carthuſian monaftery here, a noble fabrick, and 
richly endowed, This city was ſeized with the 
reſt of the Spaniſh Guelderland by the French, 
on the death of the late King CHARL Es of Spain, 
but taken from them by the allies in the year 
1702, and is now in the poſſeſſion of the Empe- 
ror, 2. Venlo, ſituate on the Maes, twelve miles 
north of Ruremond, a populous trading city, and 
well fortified, taken from the French by the con- 
federates in the year 1702 ; and by the laſt peace 
ſurrender'd to the States General by the Empe- 
3. Guelder, 


the King of a ſmall city, ten miles north-eaſt of Venlo, ſitu- 


Pruſſia. 


Wachten. 
donck tg 
Peufha, 


ate in the middle of a moraſs, and by confequence 
naturally ſtrong, but was ſurrender'd to the con- 
federates in the year 1703 ; and on the enſuing 
peace anno 17 14 was yielded by the Emperor to 
the King of Pruſſia, who is now Sovereign of it. 
4. Wachtendonck, ſituate on the river Niers, in 
a marſhy foil, eſteem'd one of the ſtrongeſt towns 


in the province, yielded by the Emperor alſo to CH 
the King of Pruſſia on the laſt peace. 5. Ste- 1] 
venſwaert, a ſtrong fortreſs, ſituate on the Maes, 
about eight miles to the ſouthward of Ruremond, ta! 
taken from the French by the confederates in Bal“ 
the year 1702, and yielded by the Emperor to the 
Dutch, who are now Sovereigns of it. 

The laſt of the Seven United Provinces I am Um 
to deſcribe, is that of Utrecht, bounded by the bn 
Zuider-ſea and part of Holland on the north; by 23 
Guelderland on the eaſt; by other part of Guel- 
derland towards the ſouth; and by Holland on 
the weſt; extending about twenty- five miles in 
length, and near as much in breadth; the chief 
towns whereof are, 1. Utrecht, the antient An- 
tonina, ſuppoſed to have been a Roman colony, 
pleaſantly fituated on the channel of the Old 
Rhine, twenty five miles ſouth-eaſt of Amſter- 
dam, and about as many north-eaſt of Rotter- 
dam, a large, populous and well-built city, with 
canals in the principal ſtreets; and as it ftands 
in a healthful air, is much reſorted to by perſons 
of diſtinction, who have fine houſes in the place. 
The two principal canals which run the whole 
length of the city, are the Vaert, and the New 
Gracht, over which there are no leſs than thirty- 
five bridges; the buildings on the banks of the 
New Gracht being very magnificent. The mar- 
ket-place is large, and ſeveral handſome ſtreets 
center in it; and without the town are beauti- 
ful walks of trees, to which the Engliſh have gi- 
ven the name of the Mall, as reſembling that 
in St. James's park: the fortifications are not 
ſtrong, upon which account, or as ſome inſinuate 
a much worſe, the Magiſtrates furrender'd the 
city to the French without ſtriking a ſtroke, in 
the year 1672, They kept poſſeſſion of it a year 
and half, during which time the French King 
had prepared materials to build a citadel, but be- 
ing obliged to withdraw his troops, that deſign 
was laid aſide; but he extorted two hundred 
thouſand pounds firſt from the inhabitants, not- 
withſtanding their ready ſubmiſſion, The great 
church, formerly the Cathedral, is dedicated to 
St. MARTIN, and has a tower of four hundred 
and ſixty ſteps, from whence there is à noble pro- 
ſpect of the adjacent country, no leſs than fifty 
Walb'd towns appearing at once in view, Their 
Univerſity, at firſt a publick ſchool only, founded 
b Davip of Burgundy, Biſhop of Utrecht, was 
in the year 1636 converted into a Univerſity by 
the States, and is now in a very flouriſhing con- 
dition, abundance of Foreigners, and among the 
reſt ſome Englith, reſorting hither for education 
and degrees, the latter being more eaſily obtain'd 
here than at home ; but a Dutch degree docs not 
ſeem to be in any great repute at preſent. This 
Univerſity is entirely ſubje& to the magiſtrates of 
the city, and has very few privileges to boaſt = 
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in the town, there being ſcarce any endow'd col- 


leges in Holland where 28 live in ſocieties, and 
x 


common together, as in Oxford and Cambridge. 
2. Amersfort, pleaſantly fituated on the river 
Ems,. fifteen miles north-eaſt of Utrecht, and 
ſeven ſouth of the Zuider-ſea, about three miles 
in circumference, It ftands in a fruitful country, 
abounding in corn and paſture grounds, huſban- 
dry being the principal employment of the inha- 
bitants. The town is large and populous, and 
ſurrounded by a wall, but the 9 are 
not conſiderable; the private buildings are regu- 
lar and handſome, and their churches and hofdi- 
tals no mean ſtructures, To the ſouthward of 
Amersfort ſtands Soeſdyke, a hunting-ſeat of the 
late King WILLIAM's, in a country abounding 
with game, the foreſt where the palace ſtands be- 
ing near ten miles in length, and five in breadth, 
3. Wyck de Dueſterde, the Duraſtadium Bata- 
vorum of the Romans, ſituate at the confluence of 
the Leck and the middle channel of the Rhine, 
twelve miles ſouth of Amersfort ; a little town, 
pleaſantly ſituated and well-built, and ſurrounded 
with a wall, but retains little of its antient gran- 
deur. 4. Rhenen, another antient wall'd town, 
ſituate on the Rhine, fifteen miles to the ſouth 
of Amersfort, which has ſcarce any thing in it 
that merits a particular deſcription at this ys 


n. 5. Montfort, a little well-built town, eight miles 


viinces, 


U lings of 
e United 


to the weſtward of Utrecht, capital of a ſmall 


territory in Which it ſtands, and defended by a 


wall and other fortifications, but of no great 
ſtrength. | | 

The province of Utrecht is one of the moſt 
pleaſant and healthful of the United Netherlands, 


for here they may be ſaid to tread upon firm 


ground, whereas the maritime provinces are al- 
moſt all quagmire and bog, made habitable by in- 
credible labour and expence. This province was 


entirely under the dominion of the French, in the 


years T672 and 1673. LEWIS XIV keeping his 
court in the capital city; but the Germans com- 
ing to the aſſiſtance of the Dutch, he was obliged 
to withdraw his garriſons from moſt of the towns 
he had taken, and retire to defend his own fron- 
tiers, 

As to the buildings in the United Provinces, 
they are for the moſt part of brick, and differ 
but little from thoſe in Britain; only *tis obſerved 
that the ground-floor is uſually of the largeſt di- 
menſions, and every ſtory, in proportion to its 
height grows leſs and leſs; the reaſon whereof may 
be, that their foundations ſtanding often upon a 
marſhy ſoil, will not bear a very weighty roof. It 
1s obſcrved alſo, that their kitchens, and moſt ordi- 
nary rooms, are frequently lined or wainſcotted, 
i J may uſe the phraſe, with white Dutch tiles, 
which make them look exceeding neat, Their 


| THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
p. The ſtudents wear their ordinary habits, and board 


2 
other rooms they chooſe rather to adorn with pic- CH AP, 
tures than hangings, and their paintings are not III. 


bad. Stoves are uſed in many houſes initead of. 


chimneys, where a man may be as hot as in a 
bagnio in the coldeſt weather without ſeeing a fire, 
Their ordinary lodging is in many places very dif- 
ferent from ours, for inſtead of beds they have 
little cabbins or cupboards on the lides of the room, 
placed ſo high that they are not eaſily mounted 
without a ladder or ſteps ; and there are often ſix 
of theſe cabbins cloſe together, eſpecially in their 
inns, where a gentleman's quality muſt be ſome- 
thing extraordinary, if he be permitted the favour 
of having a room to himſelf; but I muſt confeſs 
there are ſome houſes where the lodging and furni- 
ture are much the ſame as with us, They do of late 


begin to imitate their politer neighbours in theſe | 


particulars as well as in their dreſs. Their kitchen- 
utenſils, whether pewter, braſs, or iron, are as 
bright as poſlible, and many of them muffled up 
in woollen to preſerve them from ruſt ; and the 
china, and other fine earthen ware, is marlihall'd 
in the exacteſt order in their houſes, Their table- 
linnen and ſheets are always clean and fine, a man 
does not meet with a foul napkin in the country. 
Their children's cradles are {lung with tour ropes 
to a beam in the middle of the room, and hu 
above a yard from the ground, and their children 
conſequently rock'd with a very eaſy motion, 
without noiſe or giving any difurdence to the 
family. | 


EMAP. IV. 


Treats of 9 and habits, the genius and tem- 
per of the Dutch ; : 
of their diet, entertainments, diverſions, roads, car- 
riages, and way of traveling. 


but both men and women have the bab ts of the 


of their vices and virtues, and 


THE Dutch are generally tall ſtrong- built Perſons and 
men, 


groſſeſt thapes that are to be met with any where, 
or rather no ſhape at all. Nor is their motion 
leſs diſagreeable than their ſhape ; they move hea- 
vily and aukwardly, inſomuch that it is not dif- 
ficult to diſtinguiſh a Hollander from a native of 


England or France, almoſt the length of a ſtreet,, 
Their features or complexion are 


by his mien. | 
not to be found fault with, except among the 
boors and ſea-faring men, who are very numerous; 


but the badneſs of their complexions is to be al- . 
crib'd rather to their being expos'd to the wea- * 


ther than any thing elſe. Their garb is exceed- 
ing plain among al! ſorts of people, except the of- 
ficers of the army, and fome few others, which 
affect to follow the French modes, otherwiſe th 

change their faſhions as rarely as in Spain. 
not obſerve any thing very particular in the dreſs 
of the men, unleſs it were that their coats had 
neither 


W os 


Dutch. 
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C HAP. neither ſliape nor pleats, and their long pockets 
IV. were ſet as high as their ribs; but that of the 
ny — women appear'd fomething odd to us, their coats 
coming no lower than the middle of their legs. 
As to head-dreiles they have little or none, many 
of them content themſelves with tying up their 
hair, and wearing three black Knots upon their 
heads, one on each fide, and the other on the 
hinder part of the head, and perhaps a hood over 
all when they go out; though I muſt confeſs I 
have ſeen ſeveral of them of late in a French dreſs, 
which in time will be probably follow'd there as 
much asin England ; and it ſeems ſtrange that they 
have continued their old faſhions ſo long, when there 
is ſuch a multitude of foreigners in the country, 
eſpecially of the French nation. The ladies of plea- 
ſure, who frequent their muſick-houſes, are ge- 
nerally dreſsd in a coat and jacket, pretty much 
reſembling the riding-habits, which are worn at 
preſent by the women of England, which is not 
the moſt becoming dreſs to a Dutch ſhape. 

As to the genius and temper of the Dutch, I 
know my readers will have a great regard to the 
opinion of Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE in this par- 
ticular, and therefore I ſhall give them the ſub- 
ſtance of his obſervations on this head ; but ſhall 
take liberty, where I ſee occaſion, to make fome 
reflections on the character he gives them, and 
add ſome things which he may have omitted, 
This gentleman divides the nation into five claſles, 
conſiſting, I. of boors or huſbandmen. +2, Sea- 
men and watermen. 3. Merchants and tradeſ- 
men. 4. Rentceners, or men who live in their 
chief cities on the rents cr intereſt of their eſtates 
acquired by their anceſtors. And, 5. The gen- 
tlemen and oficers of the army. 

The firſt are a people induſtrious enough, but 
flow of underſtanding; not to be dealt with by 
haſty words, but eaſily manag'd by ſoft and fair, 
and yielding to plain reaſon, if you give them time 
to underſtand it. At a diſtance from great towns 
they appear plain and honeft, and entirely content 
with what they have; and if you ſhould give one 
of them a ſnilling, for what is uſually ſold for a 
groat, and bid him take it, he would however 
give you the change, and perhaps afk if you were 
not a fol, They have no further views than the 
ſupplying themſelves with what nature requires, and 
the making ſome {mall addition to their ſtocks. 
Their food is chiefly roots, herbs, or milk, which 
my author juppoſes is the reaſon that their ſtrength 
and vigour is not anſwerable to the bulk of their 
bodies. 


Their genius 
4d tem; er. 


The Pocrs 
dull and ob- 
ſti nate, but 
honeſt. 


The ſcafa- The ſeamen are a plain, but a much rougher 
rag men 2075le ſari n: . a oo 122 5 f 
en e ple, y and ill-manner'd, which is uſually 


forly, arg of Miſtaken for pride, but ſuppos'd by our author to 
tew words, Proceed chiefly from their converting with winds 
and waves, that are not to be wrought upon by 
language, Ihey ſeldom ute more words than are 
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STATE OF 


neceſſary about their buſineſs: and as for their ya. C 
lour, it is rather paſſive than active, not being a jy 
very enterprizing people at preſent. | 

As to the trading people in great towns, whe. «,, 
ther merchants or mechanicks, their wits are ſome- m 
thing ſharper than thoſe of the former claſſes, im- Pl 
prov d by their converſation with foreigners who re. A 
ſort thither; but even theſe are much better at imi- 
tation than invention; and indeed ſometimes th 
exceed the original by their unwearied induſtry, 
and conſtant application to the buſineſs they un- 
dertake, They make uſe of all their {kill to take 
advantages of the folly and ignorance of thoſe they 
deal with; and are great extortioners where there 
is no law to reſtrain them; but where they deal 
with men of ſkill, and apprehend themſelves with- 
in the reach of the laws, there indeed they are the 
plaineſt and beſt dealers in the world. 

Thoſe who live on their patrimonial eſtates in Than 
great cities, reſemble the merchants and tradeſmen ren, 
in the modeſty of their dreſs, and their parſimo- 
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come from ſchool, the 

Leyden or Utrecht, 4. they go through the 
common ſtudies of thoſe places, but apply them- 
ſelves chiefly to the civil law, which is the law 
of the country, at leaſt they are in a great meaſure 
govern'd by it. When young gentlemen have fi- 
niſh'd their ſtudies at home, if their relations are 
wealthy, they are ſent abroad to England or 
France; not often to Italy, and leſs to Spain and 
the northern countries, the whole deſign of their 
education being to fit them for the magiſtracy in 
their towns and provinces; and of theſe men are 
the civil officers of the State generally compoled ; 
namely, of men deſcended of families who have 
conſtantly been in the magiſtracy of their native 
towns for many generations, and not of mean or 
mechanick tradeſmen, as is ſometimes ſuggeſted ; 
though, *tis true, there are ſometimes merchants 
and wholeſale tradeſmen admitted into the ma- 
giſtracy, and made Deputies of the States. And 
the members of the States will ſometimes employ 
their money in carrying on a beneficial trade, by 
ſervants and houſes maintain'd for that purpoſe ; 
but the generality of the States and Magiſtrates 
are of the other kind, whoſe eſtates conſiſt in the 
penſions of their offices, the rents of their lands, 
the intereſt of their money, ſtocks in the Eaſt- 
India Company, or in ſhares upon the adventures 
of great merchants; and it is ſeldom that theſe 
families, though they are continually in the ma- 
giſtracy, get great eſtates ; the ſalaries of their of- 
fices being mean, intereſt but low, and the innu- 
merable taxes charg'd upon their lands, making 
the neat produce of them much lower, ſeldom ex- 
ceeding the profit of two in the hundred. They 


are contented with the honour of being u 
e 


gen · 


2rees 
. - 'y 


n their 


ay 


- chants and tradeſmen, who apply themſelves 
t not wholly that way, and are content with a ſmal] 
ſhare in the government, provided they may have 


1 
481 


and with the eaſe of their fortunes, which they 
ſeldom fail of by their frugal management, at firſt 
neceſſary, and ſince eſteem'd honourable among 
them. The men of mighty wealth are their mer- 


ſecurity in what they poſſeſs: they know no cares 
hut thoſe of their private fortunes, and the ma- 
nazement of their trades, and the reſt of their 
time is ſpent in their recreations and diverſions, 
Yet theſe, when they have acquir'd great eſtates, 
chooſe to qualify their ſons for ſome employments 
in the State, and marry their daughters in the fa- 
milies of the miniſters and great officers, and there- 
by introduce their poſterity to a ſhare in the go- 
vernment, and honours of their country, which 
conſiſts not in titles but in publick employments. 
Their gentry or nobility are not numerous (in 


in Holland efpecially) many of theſe families having 
been extinguiſh'd in the wars with Spain: thoſe 
that remain are uſually employ'd in the military 


ſervice, and ſometimes in civil charges in their 
reſpective provinces; and having lived much a- 
broad, affect rather the garb of the neighbouring 
courts, than the popular air of their own country ; 
and value themſelves more upon their nobility, 
than men do in other countries where *tis more 
common. They look upon it diſhonourable to 
marry beneath their rank, and will ſcarce do it 
to make up a broken fortune. They imitate the 
French in their dreſs, their mien, their talk, their 
dict, and in their gallantry or debauchery, but 
mimick them very aukwardly, They are how- 
ever an honeſt good-humour'd gentleman- like fort 
of men, and uſually acquit themſelves with ho- 
nour in the ſervice of their country. The officers 
of the army follow the faſhions and cuſtoms of 
their gentry, as do many of the rich merchants 
ſons, who returning from their travels ſcarce ever 
pply themſelves to the ſervice of their country, 
but ſeem intent upon their pleaſure and making a 
grand appearance, in imitation of what they have 
ſeen abroad; and ſometimes perhaps they will ac- 
cept a commiſſion in the army, But there are 
ſome cuſtoms and diſpoſitions, my author obſerves, 
which ſeem to run through every claſs of men, 
namely, a great frugality and order in their ex- 


bences. Their riches conſiſting in always having 


ru 
d ex- 


more than they ſpend, or rather in every man's 
pending leſs than he has coming in, be that what it 
will, itisaconſtant maxim with them not to let the 
courſe of their expences equal their revenue ; and if 
this ever happens, they think they have liv'd that 
car to no purpoſe, and their reputation is in ſome 
meaſure affected by it, as if they had been guilty 
of ſome great extravagance. Which frugality 
enables them to bear the exceſſive taxes laid upon 
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p. the publick, and in the eſteem of their country; 


them, and makes the people leſs ſenſible of the CH AP, 
burthen ; and from hence proceeds the beauty and IV. 
ſtrength of their towns, and the commodiouſness — 
of travelling in their country by canals, bridges, 
cauſeys, and pleaſant walks of trees, and the noble 
graffs or canals in and near all their cities, and even 
the beauty, convenience, and magnificence of 
their publick works, to which every man contri- 
butes as willingly, and takes as much pleaſure and 
vanity in them, as people do in other countries in 
building and planting on their private eflates, 
What they can ſpare from their domeſtick ex- They keep 
pences, and the publick payment, and the com- neither ta- 
mon courſe of till encreaſing their ſtock, is laid e 1 © 
out in- the fabrick, ornament, and furniture of 9 
their houſes, rather than in keeping great tables, 
fine clothes or equi pages, which end wholly in a 
man's ſelf, and the gratifying his perſonal humour, 
whereas the other is for the advantage of his poſte- 
rity, and contributes much to the beauty and ho- 
nour of his country. Ihe order in caſting np 
their exp nces is ſo juſt, that no one undertakes 
any thing he is not prepar'd for, and maſter of the 
deſign before he begins; and 'tis very rare to 
hear of a publick or private building which was 
not fniſh'd in the time it was intended; and 
ſo it is in their canals, cauſeys, and bridges; to 
which the Stadthouſe at Amſterdam perhaps may 
be an exception: but this ſeems to be deſignedly 
left to time without limitation, either of that, or 
the expence, that the genius and induſtry of their 
ſucceeding magiftrates might be employ'd in the 
collection of all things that might add to the 
beauty or magnificence of it; and perhaps, fays 
my author, upon a current prediction, that the 
trade of Amſterdam ſhould begin to decline the 
ſame year the Stadthouſe ſhould be finiſn'd, as it 
did at Antwerp. 
Their charity is rather national, and regulated Their cha- 
by the orders of the State, than mov'd by the rity natio- 
common objects of compaſſion ; which is ſeen in . | 
the admirable proviſion that is made for all kind 
of people that can want, and ought to be reliev'd 
by any government. But among the many and 
various kinds of hoſpitals we mect with in the 
Low-Countries, our author admir'd none more 
than that at Enchuyſen for aged ſeamen, which is . 
ſo contriv'd, he ſays, as if it was intended, that 
thoſe who had paſs'd their lives in the hardſhips 
and inconveniences of the ſea, ſhould find a retreat, 
ſtor'd with all the ſatisfactions and conveniences -- 
that old-age was capable of enjoying. 

Our author is of opinion, that all appetites and Covetous, 
paſſions run lower and cooler here than in any but not ub 


| , je&t to vaſ- 
other country, avarice excepted ; quarrels are very 


. ; ſion of any 
rare, revenge ſeldom heard of, and jealouſy ſcarce kind. 
ever known. Their tempers are not airy enough 
for joy, nor any unuſual ſtrains of pleaſant hu- 


mour, nor warm enough for love. This is in- 


deed 
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sas a diſcourſe that becomes them rather than af- 


Very in- 
duſlrious. 


Drinking 
neceſſary to 
uicken a 


tchman's 


parts, as 
well as for 


his heal: h. 
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deed ſomething taik'd of among young fellows as 
a thing they have heard of, but never felt, and 


fects them. It is very rare for any of them to be 
really in love, nor do the women ſeem to care 
whether they are or no; which our author ac- 
counts for in the following manner : either, he 
ſays, the men are ſuch lovers of liberty as not to 
bear the ſervitude of a miſtreſs, or the dulneſs of 
the air renders them leſs ſuſceptible of more refin'd 
paſſions, or they are diverted from it by the in- 
tention every man has to his proper buſineſs ; and 
the ſame cauſes may have had the ſame effects a- 
mong their married women, who have the whole 
care and management of their domeſtick affairs, 
and live generally in good fame; a certain ſort of 


chaſtity being hereditary and habitual to them. 


The fame dulneſs of air, this gentleman thinks, 
may diſpoſe them to that uncommon aſhduity, 
__ conſtant application of their minds, with that 
perpetual ſtudy and labour upon every thing they 
undertake ; one man particularly he inſtances in, 
who employ'd four and twenty years in making 
and periccting a globe, and another thirty about 
the inlaying of a table. Nor is it to be conceiv'd 
how much may have been contributed towards 
the great things atchiev'd among them by this one 
humour, of never giving over what they imagine 


may be brought to pals; nor leaving one ſcent to 


follow another they meet with, the fault of lighter 
and more ingenious people. The ſame quality of 
the air may incline them, he thinks, to the — . 
of drinking, ſo much laid to their charge; which 
probably may not only be neceſſary to their health, 
as they generally believe it, but to the vigour and 
improvement of their underſtandings in a thick foggy 
air, and ſuch a coldneſs of temper and complexion; 
for though the uſe or exceſs of drinking may de- 
ſtroy men's abilities who live in better climates, 
and are of warmer conſtitutions; it may improve 
their parts who are of cold complexions, and live 
in a dull air, and perhaps be neceſſary to thaw 
and move the frozen or unactive ſpirits of the 
brain. Yet in Holland, he obſerves, that few of 
their magiſt rates or miniſters of ſtate are given to 
this vice; or if they drink much it is only at feaſts 
or great entertainments, and then rather to com- 
ply with the company than out of choice : and as 
for the merchants and tradeſmen, with whom it is 
cuſtomary, they never do it in a morning, or till 
they come from the Exchange, where the buſineſs 
of the day is commonly diſpatch'd ; they ſcarce 
think it lawful to drink before that time, and will 
not ſo much as offer a ſtranger liquor at their 
houſes in a morning, but excuſe themſelves on ac- 
count of the time of day. The afternoon, or at 
leaſt the evening, they give up to whatever may 
divert them; which this gentleman is of opinion 
is no more than is neceſſary, where the former 
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part of the day has been ſpent in cares and buſi- CH 10 


neſs: thus far my honourable author Sir WII: 
LIAM TEMPLE. I ſhall now proceed to make 


ſome obſervations on that part of theſe remarks, Remark, 


which relates to the government of their paſſions, . 
eſpecially that of love, in which they are repre- 
ſented as perfect Stoicks : but perhaps were the 
ſame liberties allow'd by publick authority to the 
youth of any other nation, as are to thoſe of Hol- 
land, they might be guilty of as few extravagancies 
in love and gallantry as the Dutch. For here are 
muſick-houſes, which pay a tax to the States for a 
licenſe to entertain as many wenches as they pleaſe, 
and the girls pay each of them another tax every time 
they are admitted into theſe venereal ſchools, whi- 
ther the people reſort to them openly without fear 
or ſhame ; the ſcandal is as little in being found 
at one of theſe houſes, as at a play-houſe with us. 
When a ſufficient company is met, an entertain- 
ment conſiſting of ſeveral nice diſhes, and the beſt 
of wines are ſet before them; where after they 
have eat and drank plentifully in a publick room, 
the diſhes are remov'd, and a ball or entertain- 
ment of muſick and dancing ſucceeds, When 
they have rais'd their deſires ſufficiently by theſe 
incentives, any gentleman that pleaſes * 4 his 
nymph, and retires into a little cloſet furniſhed with 
a bed and all conveniences, of whick there are many 
on all ſides of the room; where having recreated 
himſelf as long as he ſees fit, he returns to the com- 
pany again with his miſtreſs, and no more notice 
taken of it, than if he had gone out to ſpeak with 
a friend: and the entertainment concludes with 
dancing or drinking, as the company are diſpoſed, 
Of theſe houſes there are of all degrees, ſome for 
the better ſort, and ſome for the vulgar, who re- 
ſort to the one or the other, as they are able to 
bear the expence: and one related to me, that he 
ſaw a Dutch ſailor in one of theſe houſes, who had 
not patience to retire out of the publick room to 
cloſe quarters, but laid his miſtreſs down before 
them all, and gratified his luſt, while numbers of 
people were looking on, and went out again with- 
out ſaying a word. And indeed the States give 
that as one reaſon for encouraging theſe houſes, 
That conſidering the numbers of ſailors that reſort 
to their principal cities, who have been long kept 
on board their ſhips without women, and fed with 
ſalt · meats, if they ſhould not indulge them in 
this particular, they could never keep their wives 
or daughters to themſelves; and of two evils there- 
fore they chooſe the leaſt, Now thus far I will 
agree with Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE, that the 
Dutch are not a people that deal much in ſpecu- 
lative love, or dwell much upon the virtues or ac- 


compliſhments of their miſtreſſes; any girl 
man thinks that may eaſe his brutal paſſion, and 
make a good drudge in the family, is a wife fit 


for him, he is not very nice in other reſpects; _ 
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HAP. if his miſtreſs ſhould prove unkind, he would go 


IV. 


think no more of her. 


to one of the muſick-houſes above-deſcrib'd, and 
On the other hand, the 
women, whom ſome cry up ſo much for their 
hereditary chaſtity, if a gallant attacks them that 
they like, and they intend him for their huſband, 
they make no manner of ſcruple of granting him 
the laſt favours before marriage. It is the com- 
moneſt thing in the world for a woman of any 
quality to be married in Holland with a great 
belly ; ſo that if a gentleman does ſucceed in his 
addreſſes, there is no manner of reaſon to run 
mad for love; and if he does not, a muſick-houſe 
is his remedy. And the indulging young fellows 
in theſe entertainments is thought to be one of the 
moſt efteCtual remedies to prevent their ſons mak- 
ing diſadvantagious matches. As for the religion 
of the matter, in tolerating or eſtabliſhing whore- 
1 a law, this objection has been long laugh'd 
out of the Low-Countries, where they have no 
other religion but what is political, as will be 
ſhewn hereafter under another head. 

[ ſhall here add a word or two more out of Sir 
WILLIAM TEMPLE, which ſhews the extra- 
ordinary neatneſs of the Dutch in their houſes, 
and the aſcendant the women have over the men 
on that fide the water; notwithſtanding he has 
ſuggeſted in a former volume, that there is very 
little love between them. He relates, that being 
at the houſe of one of the. chief Burgomaſters of 
Amſterdam, while he was Ambaſſador in Hol- 
land, and having a great cold, he obſerv'd that 
every time he ſpit, a clever handſome wench, who 
ſtood in the room with a clean cloth in her hand, 
preſently wiped it up and rubb'd the board clean; 
and Sir WILLIAM expreſſing ſome uneaſineſs at 
the trouble he gave, the maſter of the houſe told 
him, if his wife had been at home indeed he 
would not have eſcap'd fo well, for ſhe would pro- 
bably have turn'd him out of doors for daubin 
her houſe, notwithſtanding he was an 2 
lador ; adding, that he had two rooms which he 
durſt never coming into, and believ'd that the 
were never open but twice a year to be clean'd. 
My author obſerving thereupon, that the wives of 
Amſterdam generally govern'd their huſbands, and 
that this ſeem'd part of their conſtitution ; the 
Burgomaſter replied, twas true, and that all a 
man could hope for there was an eaſy governeſs. 
This occaſioning many ſtories to be told concern- 
ing the extravagant neatneſs of theſe Holland la- 
dies in their houſes ; the Secretary of Holland, 
who was in the company, pointed to a houſe over 
the way, where he ſaid one of their magiſtrates 
going to pay a viſit to the miſtreſs of it, a ſtrap- 
ping North-Holland lais happening to open the 
door, as he was about to enter, the wench ob- 
ſerving his ſhoes were not very clean, took him 
by oy * threw him on her back, and car- 

OL, 


rying him croſs two rooms, ſet him down at the CHAP. 


bottom of the ſtairs, and putting him on a pair of 


ſlippers, without ſpeaking a word to him before 


them, told him he might walk up to her miſtreſs, 
who was in her chamber. 


The diet of the Dutch boors or huſband men, as Their diet. 


has been intimated already, is but mean ; roots, 
herbs, ſour milk and pulſe, are a great part of 
their food. In towns the people have ſomething 
better diet. About November every year they 
purchaſe an ox, or more, according to the large- 
neſs of the family, and ſalt up or {moak-dry it to 
eat with bread and butter and ſallet. On Sunday 
a piece of ſalt- meat is uſually taken out of the 
powdering-tub, which comes every day to table 
all the week long, with ſome other little diſhes 


of garden-ſtuff, ſour milk, &c. which the pea- 


ſants feed on in the country : pickled herrings, Bo- 
logna ſauſages, and other favoury diſhes, are much 
admir'd; when they have freſh fiſh, they generally 
eat them with oil'd butter upon choice, and 1 
have heard ſome of our countrymen ſay, when 
they have been uſed to this kind of ſauce a good 
while, they have really lik'd it better than well- 
melted butter. They have ſeveral other ways of 


dreſſing their fiſh, which a little uſe may recon- 


cile an Engliſh palate to; but ſeldom uſe ancho- 
vies, or any ſavoury ingredients, though they ad- 
mire ſalted fleſh ſo much. Their butter and 
cheeſe is extremely good, and the common people 
ſeldom take a journey without a butter-box in 
their pockets, This box is made in the ſhape of 
a churn, and holds half a pound or a quarter of a 
pound, being ſhut down cloſe with a wooden Jid, 
the butter never works out. As they travel upon 
their canals in drawn boats, a man with a roll and 
his butter-box will make a very comfortable meal; 
and fo extravagantly fond of butter are this people, 
that I have ſcen ſome of them take it up and eat 
it by handfuls, without knife or ſpoon, But the 
Dutch do not live now on that plain ſimple diet 
they did formerly, they have introduc'd the 
luxury of every neighbouring nation: Engliſh and 
French diſhes may be had here with as much eaſe 
as with us. They ingroſs our 7 every year 
at Feverſham, and carry them o | 
leaving the natives of that part of Kent enough 
for their own uſe. Puddings, which before King 


W1LLIAM's reign they were ſtrangers to, <a ; 


make as rich and as good as we do in Englan 
And as for drinking, they had always the advan- 
tage of us; for they have not only very good beer, 
but wine and brandy in great plenty, almoſt as 
cheap as beer. Their geneva alſo is very good 
and cheap; I have ſeen an ordinary fellow make 
2 delicious breakfaſt of half a pint of gin and a 
roll. Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE obſerves, that it 
is neceflary theſe people ſhould tipple to improve 
their eee e well as for the preſerva- 
tion 


4 


in fleets, ſcarce 
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CHAP, tion of their healths; and by way of excuſe for 


IV. 


the drunkenneſs of the Dutch, intimates, that 


Wyo ſtrong liquor has different effects on them to what 


Diverſions, 


their paſtimes. 


it has upon other people, preſerving their healths, 
and brightning their parts to a very great degree, 
The diverſions of the Hollanders are bowls, 
billiards, cheſs, and tennis, as with us ; but they 
do not ſeem ſo much addicted to the games of 
chance, unleſs that of Fer herben, or trick-track 
revers'd : ſhooting wild-geeſe and ducks in winter, 
and angling in ſummer, make another part of 
In the moſt rigorous ſeaſon of the 
year fledges and ſkates are a great diverſion, It 
1s Incredible how ſwift ſome of them move in 
their ſkates, no running-horſe can keep pace with 
them ; and the women as well as men uſe them 
to carry their goods to market, as well as for their 
pleaſure, 'The fledge is drawn by a horſe, or 
puſh'd along by a man in ſkates. hen the ſnow 
15 upon the ground and the ſtreets frozen, young 
gentlemen and ladies appear abroad in the moit 
magnificent fledges. The perſon drives his horſe 
himſelf, which is cover'd with a rich ſkin or ca- 
pariſon, and a fine tuft of feathers, and the gen- 
tleman or lady wrapt up in furs, or a fine Indian 
quilt. "The fledges are of various ſhapes, finely 
painted, gilt, and varniſh'd, and the horſe's har- 
neſs rich and glittering: numbers of theſe being 
ſcen in the ſtreets together, eſpecially at Amſter- 
dam, make one of the moſt beautiful ſhews we 
meet with any where. But of theſe entertain- 
ments I have already had occaſion to ſpeak more 
largely in the deſcription of the more northern 
countries, who cxcel in theſe diverſions; I ſhall 
only obſerve further here, that there are little 
machines of this kind, in Which they put their 
children, puſh'd along by their fathers, as people 
of faſhion are by their men or maid-ſervants in 
ſkates. Bandy 1s another play much uſed when 
the earth is cover'd with ice and ſnow, at which 
they are very dextrous : they ſeldom play for any 
thing but drink, and the tavern where they ſpend 


their winnings always concludes the diverſion of 


the day. Hans never cares to go to bed without 
his doſe, In ſummer we ſee multitudes of people 
walking out of town on the banks of fine canals, 
well planted with trees, or by the ſea-ſhore, or 
perhaps in the publick gardens; but the end of 


| every walk is the tavern, where they do not fail 


to meet with a thouſand little amuſements and a- 
greeable entertainments: as cool ſummer-houſes 
and grotto's, excellent wines and other liquors, 
fruit, cakes, and reliſhing meats; and here you 
meet with muſick of all kinds, vocal and inſ{tru- 
mental. Nor are theſe pleaſures dear here ; ordi- 
nary workmen indulge themſelves in this manner, 
while in other countries, tis obſerv'd, people of this 
claſs generally want bread to cat. Nor are there 
thoſe diſtinctions kept up between wealthy traders 
| I 


and the mechanicks in Holland as in other coun. 
tries : they converſe pretty much upon the leyel, 
and it is not eaſy to know the man from the ma- 
ſter, or the maid from her miſtreſs ; ſuch liberties 
do they allow their ſervants, who may not he 
ſtruck or corrected by them, but the diſpute muſt 
be leſt to the magiſtrate, where any ariſes between 
maſter and ſervant ; it not being fit they ſay that 
any one ſhould be judge in his own cafe. Th 
ſometimes take a boat and their whole family with 
them, and go a conſiderable diſtance from home, 
to eat river fiſh at ſome publick houſe in the coun- 
try. And it muſt not be forgotten, that the drink- 
ing of tea has long been univerſal here among all 
ſorts of people, and eſteem'd none of the worſt of 
their entertainments. 

Their uſual way of travelling is in Trechiſchutes, wi g. 
or cover'd boats, drawn by a horſe at the rate of v, 
three miles an hour, for which the fare does not 
amount to a penny a mile, and you have the con- 
veniency of carrying a portmanteau, or proviſions, 
ſo that you need not be at any manner of expences 
at a publick-houſe by the way. You are not in 
the leaſt expos'd to the weather in theſe veſſels, 
and can ſcarce feel any motion ; ſo that a man 
may read or divert himſelf upon his journey, as 
he ſees fit ; and there is ſcarce a town but one 
may go to this way every day; and if it be a con- 
ſiderable place almoſt every hour, at the ringing 
of a bell; but they will not ſtay a minute after- 
wards for a paſſenger, though they ſee him com- 
ing. The greateſt inconvenience I found was 
the getting out of one boat into another at every 
great town; and paying a tax at every gate [ 
paſs'd through with my portmanteau, which was 
wheel'd along from one boat to another, in a 

achine pretty like a wheelbarrow. And as one 
often paſſes through many of theſe towns in a day, 
this muſt be allow'd to be ſome trouble and ex- 
pence ; but I think the conveniences of this way 
of travelling out-balance the inconveniences. 
That of an open waggon inſtead of a coach, when 
we travel by land, I muſt confeſs is not fo agree- 
able; and ſkating, which the country people are 
dextrous at, is not ſoon learnt by foreigners. 

As to the inns and publick-houſes on the road, 
I have already ſaid we are ſure to meet with clean 
linnen and ſoft beds; but their bediteads, or ra- 
ther cabbins in the ſides of the wall, are plac'd ſo 
high, that a man muſt infallibly lame himſelf if 
he happens to fall out of them; and we muſt be 
content to lie with half a dozen people or more 
in the ſame room, and be diſturbed all night 
long by one or other, if the churl of a landlord 
pleaſes to have it ſo. Sir RoGeR L'ESTRANGE 
travelling into this country, and having made 
choice of a room in an inn, it ſeems was ſo un- 
reaſonable to look upon it as his ſole property, 


while he ſtaid there, and would admit no N 
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HA P. ber-fcllows to be impoſed upon him, but the go- 


vernour of the caſtle, to ſpeak in Don QuixoTr's 
phraſe, ſoon gave him to underſtand his error, 
broke open the door and introduced half a dozen 
{rangers into his apartment; whereupon Sir Ro- 
GER drawing his ſword, they knock'd him down, 
threw him down ſtairs, and dragg'd him about 
the ſtreet *till they left him for dead, tho' he had 
the good fortune to recover afterwards : and in- 
deed there is no diſputing with a Dutch innkeeper, 
eit her about the reckoning or any other particular, 
for he will enhance his bill if you find fault with 
it, and procure a magiſtrate to levy his demands 
by force if they are not paid readily. I obſerved 
alſo that a man pays for his paſſage always before 
he has well begun his journey; for as ſoon as the 
paſſengers are ſet down in the boat, a fellow comes 
round with a hat and collects the money, ſo that 
it any accident ſhould happen that he cannot carry 
you to Four journey's end, yet till he is ſure of 
* his hire and leaves you to procure another con- 
veniency, I ſhall conclude this head with obſer- 
ving that the canals, highways, cauſeys and bridges, 
are always kept in excellent repair, which deſerves 


. . . . 0 
our imitation; for the cheapneſs of carriage it is, 


which, in a great meaſure, renders all commo- 
ditics cheap, and enables the Dutch to carry on a 
trade from one part of the country to another, as 
wellas with Germany, France, and other adjoin- 
ing countries, at a very eaſy expence. And who- 
ever can afford their merchandizes upon the moſt 
reaſonable terms, will infallibly have the greateſt 
demand for them. But the article of trade is to be 
the ſubject of another chapter, and therefore I 
torbear enlarging upon it here, 


CH AP. V. 
Treats of the government ef the United Provinces. 


OHN DE Wir in his introduction to the 
government of the United Provinces endea- 


mM Ig ge. 0 
d, vours to ſhew, that that is the beſt government 


where the well or ill-being of the governours ne- 
caſſarily depends on the well or ill-being of the 
lubjects; and not where the well or ill-being of 
the ſubjects depends on the virtues or vices of the 
_ Lovernours : for Self, he obſerves, is ever pre- 
{err'd in all ſocieties or aflemblies of men; and all 
lovereigns or ſupreme powers will, in the firſt 
place, endeavour to advance their own intereſts; 
or elſe, abandoning themſelves entirely to eaſe 
and pleaſure, ſuffer their government to fall into 
the hands of favourites and courtiers, who finding 
themſelves veſted with ſovereign power, do for 
the moſt part rule for the benefit of themſelves, 
and to the prejudice not only of ſuch voluptuous 
and unwary Princes, but alſo of their ſubjects: 


and infers, that a republican State is iaftnitely to be | 
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preferr'd to Monarchy ; becauſe the governours of CH AP. 
a commonwealth in promoting the welfare of the V. 
ſubject promote their own advantage, and While 
they ſtudy their particular intereſts, muſt of ne- 

ceſſity advance the people's, eſpecially in a country 

which depends upon trade and manufactures, where 

the governours reap a proportionable advantage 

with the ſubject : whereas a Monarch uſually is 
ſollicitous to promote his own grandeur or plea- | 
ſures, and finds it neceſſary frequently to oppreſs 

and impoveriſh his ſubjects on a proſpect of falſe 

glory or ſome ſelfiſh deſigns, But when we have 

enquired into the conſtitution of the ſeveral repub- 

licks in the United Provinces, we ſhall be better 

able to judge of the juſtneſs of theſe inferences, 

The United Provinces are a confederacy of The gorern- 
many independant States; for not only every pro- J N 2 
vince is ſovereign and independant of any other yinces, 
power, but there are in each province ſeveral 
republicks independant of each other, and which 
are not bound by the decrees or acts of the States 
of the province until ſuch acts are ratified by each 
particular city or republick, which ſends deputies 
or repreſentatives to the provincial aſſembly. 

As the States General can neither make war 
or peace, enter into new alliances or raiſe money 
without the conſent of every province; fo nei- 
ther can the States Provincial determine theſe 
things without the conſent of every city or re- 
publick, which by the conſtitution of the province 
hath a voice in the aſſembly. In ſome civil caſes 
indeed there lies an appeal from the courts of juſtice 
in cities to the provincial court of juſtice; but in 
criminal matters there lies no appeal. Nor can 
the States of the province exerciſe any juriſdiction, 
puniſh an offender, pardon an oftence, or execute 
any general law within any of the cities or 
republicks of the province, but by the courts 
and officers of the place where it is to be put in 
execution, | 

The form of government in moſt of the provin- 
ces and cities being pretty near the ſame, I ſhall 
only give an account of two or three of the chief * 
of them, from whence the reader will be able to : 
make a tolerable judgment of the reſt; and firſt 
of the province of Holland, which in point of 
trade, riches, forces and — towns, may be 
eſteemed equal to all the reſt. 

The States of Holland are compoſed of the depu- The govern» 
ties or repreſentatives of the nobility, and of eigh- Ment of = 
teen Cities or great towns, making in all nineteen Holland. 
voices, of which the nobility or gentry have only 
the firſt. The cities which had voices were at 
firſt but ſix, viz. Dort, Haerlem, Delf, Leyden, 
Amſterdam and Tergow ; to which Prince WII- The great 
LIAM of Naflaw, their firſt Stadtholder, added * of ths 

- fr t 
twelve more, namely, Rotterdam, Gorcum, Schei- holders. 
dam, Schonhoven, Briel, Alcmaer, Horne, En- 
chuſen, Edam, Moninckdam, Medenblick and 

A a. 2 Per- 
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CH AP. Permeren. This is obſerv'd to be by no means 
V. equal, becauſe the little town of Permeren has an 


—agual voice in the aſſembly of the States of Hol- 
land with the potent and wealthy city of Am- 
ſterdam, which contributes as much to the pub- 
lick expences as all the reſt of the cities of the 
province. 

The nobility The nobility, who are not numerous in Hol- 

of Holland {and, are repreſented in the States Provincial by 

have one . . . 

1 eight or nine of their own number; and when 
one of them dies, they elect another to ſucceed 
him ; but theſe have all together but one voice equal 
to the ſmalleſt of the above-mentioned towns. 
They are however very conſiderable in the go- 
vernment, poſſeſſing many of the beſt poſts both 
civil and military, and having the direction of all 
the eccleſiaſtical revenues which were confiſcated 
by the ſtate upon the alteration of religion for the 
uſe of the publick. As the nobility vote firit in 
theſe aſſemblies, they influence ina great meaſure 
the cities which give their voices afterwards, The 
Penſioner of Holland, who fits with them, deli- 
vers their vote and aſſiſts in all their deliberations 
(3 vious to the general aſſembly. He is always 
a perſon of great credit, and ſeldom removed, tho' 
by their conſtitution he ought to continue in that 
poſt but five years. His place is behind all the 
deputics or repreſentatives, being, in reality, but 
the ſervant of the province, tho' he has frequently 
the good fortune to lead, or at leaſt influence his 
maſters ; for he propoſes all matters to be debated 
by the States, collects their opinions, and digeſts 
their reſolutions, like the Speaker of an Engliſh 
Houſe of Commons, and aſſumes a power ſome— 
times of delaying and poſtponing the moſt im- 
portant affairs, notwithſtanding a majority of 
the aſſembly are for the queſtion, pretending it 
will be of ill confequence to the province: and he 
is always conſtituted one of their deputies or re- 
preſentatives to the States General. 

I towns The repreſentatives of the cities are elected out 

of Holland . - 

eightcen vei- Of the magiſtracy and ſenate of each town, and 

ces. their number more or leſs according to the pleaſure 

of thoſe they repreſent, tho? they have all but one 
voice, and have a falary from the places which 
iend them. One of the burgomaſters and the pen- 
tioner are uſually of the number. The States of 

Holland generally aſſemble at the Hague four 

times a year, viz, in the months of February, 

June, September and November. In their three 

firſt ſeſſions they conſider the filling up of vacant 

offices, renewing the farms of the ſeveral taxes, 
and other matters relating to the general good of 
the province, or particular differences between 
the towns: and in November they meet on pur- 
poſe to conſider of the charge, forces, &c. which 
have been allotted by the States General as the 
proportion of this province for the enſuing year. 
The States of Holland upon extraordinary oc- 
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Zealand. This court judges finally in all criminal 


caſions are ſummoned by the Ge committee reds, Op * 
or council of ſtate of the province, conſiſting of y Wy. 
ſeveral deputies or repreſentatives, viz. one from 
the nobility, one from each of the chief towns, Coun; 
and one from three of the ſmaller towns ; each of S 4 
theſe chuſing a repreſentative by turns. This 
council fits conſtantly at the Hague, and propoſes 
to the States of the province at their extraordinary 
aſſemblies the matters proper for their deliberation, 
and executes their reſolutions. One negative 
voice in the aſſembly of the States of the province 
hinders their coming to a reſolution ; but they are 
ſo united by their common intereſt, or a view to 
the publick good, that after things have been fully 
debated, tis obſerv'd, they are generally unani- 
mous, the ſmaller party ſeldom conteſting it long 
or violently with the majority, When they are 
all agreed, they fend ſome of their number to the 
reſpective towns they repreſent, to obtain their 
conſent ; and if it be a matter of any intricacy, 
and may take up time in debating in the ſeveral - 
Citics, the States uſually adjourn for ſuch a time 
as they have reaſon to think the deputies will 
return, | 

There is alſo a chamber of accounts which Chin 
manages the revenues of the province, and hath accu 
the abſolute diſpoſal of the demeſn lands, or He 
the lands belonging to the States of the province, 
which antiently, I preſume, were the inheritance 
of the Earl. 

The revenue which theſe bring in is ſeldom ap- 
plied to the uſe of the publick but upon urgent n-- 
ceſſity, the States having diſpoſed of it to ma- 
giſtrates and officers grown old in their ſervice, 
whoſe prudence and integrity they have long ex- 
perienc'd; and by this means thefe gentlemen 
meet with a plentiful and honourable retreat atter 
they have ſpent the beſt part of their lives in the | 
ſervice of their country. 4 

Ihe provinces of Holland and Zealand have iu 
two courts of judicature common to both provinces. _ | 
The one conſtituted of twelve counſellors or nne 
judges, namely, nine of Holland and three of of u 


caſes, but in civil there is an appeal to the other 
court, which is called the high council, from 
whence there lies no appeal but by petition, to 
the States of the province for a reviſion 3 where- 
upon if the States think proper they grant a com- 
miſtion to ſome Sindiques (recorJers) of towns, 
who being added to the judges of the two former 
courts, reviſe and finally determine the matter. : 

The government of the province of Friezeland gr yu 
is very different from that of Holland, being com- mea 
poſed of four members, viz. The quarter of Oftergo, 5 | 
the quarter of Weſtergo, that of Seven-Wolden; and | 
laſtly, that of the towns of the province. 'T hequarter 
of Oftergo conſiſts of eleven baillages, the quarter 


of Weſtergo of nine, and the quarter ofSeven- m— 
en 
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den of ten, each baillage comprehending twelve ſome certain 


„che. | 22 of their number are deputed CH AP, 
f v Wav. or fifteen villages, or thereabouts ; and the towns to the States General, yet any of the nobility of V. 
18 of the province which ſend deputies are eleven in Guelderland have a ſeat there if they will attend ar. 
„ Coun number. Theſe four members elect their reſpective their own charges. 
f Stats repreſentatives, viz. two out of every baillage, and The nobility of Zealand having been almoſt power of 
; two out of every town, which compoſe the aſſem- extinguiſh'd in the wars with Spain, and the the Prince 
$ bly of the States Provincial, who deliberate and Prince of Orange being proprietor of the marqui- ; Jorows o ” 
„ conclude all matters relating to the government of ſates of Fluſhing and Terveer, this Prince alone ; 
; the province, without having recourſe to thoſe repreſents that part of the States of the province, 
> who elected them, or requiring their conſent to under the title of firſt or ſole Noble of Zealand; 
. any affair how important ſoever, nor receive any and by virtue thereof his deputy has the firſt place 
: inſtructions from thoſe who ſend them, as the and voice in the aſſembiy of the States of Zea- 
) States of Holland do, but ſeem to be veſted with land, and in their council of State and chamber 
7 the like powers as the members or repreſentatives of accounts. As Sovereign of Fluſhing and Ter- 
of the commons are in England. veer he alſo conſtitutes the magiſtrates, and con- 
| And, whereas in Holland the nobility or cities ſequently diſpoſes of the votes of thoſe two towns, 
| chooſe the repreſentatives who compoſe the States, as well as the votes of the nobility ; and there 
in Friezeland every bailly, or greetman, ſummons are but ſix towns which ſend deputies to the aſ- 
all perſons who are poſleſs'd of a certain parcel of ſembly of the province of Zealand. 
lands (who may be compared to our freeholders) In the province of Utrecht eight delegates 
within his baillage; and a majority of theſe men from the clergy had ſeſſion in the aſſembly of the 
chuſe the two repreſentatives or deputies of the States with the deputics of the nobility and towns, 
baillage to be ſent to the aſſembly of the States of making a third eſtate. And theſe are ſtill elected 
the province: The bailly alſo and his aſſeſſors com- out of the four chapters in the town, the pre- 
Chantd pole a court of juſtice for civil matters, from whence ferments and revenues whereof, though eccleſi- 
acc unt there lies an appeal to the court of juſtice of the aſtical till the alteration of religion, are now poſ- 
Hellaad province. ſeſs'd by laymen, who are moſt of them gentle- 
The States of Friezeland thus conſtituted, as a- men of the province. 
ſoreſaid, diſpoſe of all vacant offices, ele& whe nine This is the beſt account which hath been given The States 
members who compole their council of ſtate, us of the government of the reſpective provinces z . 1 5 
and twelve judges, three for every quarter, who I proceed now to enquire further into the conſti- body (:1dom 
compoſe the court of juſtice of the province, and tution of the States General, which is compoſed aſſemble, 
cetermine all civil bees which come before them of the repreſentatives of the ſeven ſeveral Provin- 
by way of appeal, and all criminal cauſes at the ces abovemention'd, and uſed at ſir:t to be con- 
unt inſtance, there being no other criminal ju- vened on extraordinary occaſions by the council 
ri{liCction but this in the province; whereas in of ſtate, though this was but ſeldom, in regard 
Holland there is no town but has the determina- this aſſembly uſually conſiſted of eight hundred 
ton of criminal matters within itſelf, and ſeveral perſons, which occaiton'd their debates to be long 
F Lords of manors, and even villages, have both the and confuſed, and their reſolutions too flow : in 
bal ligh and low juſtice belonging to them. their abſence the council of State acted in their 
, ent In the province of Groningen the deputies or ſtead, and executed their reſolutions, and ſum- 
"-n WM repreſentatives elected to ſerve in their aſſembly of mon'd a new aflembly of the States when they 
f jul the States of the province are choſen as in Frieze- judged proper. And thus it was till the Earl of 
land by freeholders, or perſons poſſeſs'd of a cer- Leiceſter reſign'd the government of theſe pro- "7 
n tam portion of land. And in Overyſle] all the vinces, when they refolved that the provincial : | 
' Nobility and gentry who have manors, or ſeigneu- States by their conſtant reſpective repreſentatives Their repre- 
rial lands, are qualified to be members of the ſhould continue their aſſemblies under the name Mons | 
dtates of that province. of States General, and all the members of the ble % this * 
n- The conſtitution of the government in the pro- confederate States have never been aſſembled a- day. 
vinces of Guelderland, Zealand and Utrecht, pret- bove once fince that time, This repreſentative of 
z ty much feſembles that of Holland, the States of the Seven Provinces, called the States General, 
euch province being compoſed of the deputies or fits now conſtantly at the Hague, gives audience 
he gorl repreſentatives of the nobility and cities; but there to Ambaſladors, and exerciſes other acts of ſove- 


gent O 
ovince 


are ſome ſmall differences, as in Guelderland, where 
al] the nobility and gentry who are ſeized of ſuch 


reignty, the aflembly of all the States being now 
wholly difufed. 


tieren Subordinate to this repreſentative of the States, The council 


now {tiled the States General, are the council of of tate, Ad. 
State, the Admiralty and the Treaſury, all which e and 


very nearly reſemble the ſeveral councils eſta- Tongs 
bliſh'd 


certain lordſhips have a feat, and vote in the aſ- 
ſembly of the States of the province, and thefe 
compoſe one half of the States, as the repreſen- 
tatives of the towns do the other half; and tho? 
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CHAP. bliſh'd when theſe provinces were ſubject to their 


V. ſeveral Princes, or united under the houſes of 
Wa dS Burgundy or Auſtria, 

The members of theſe ſeveral councils are no- 
minated or changed by the ſaid provinces, ac- 
cording to their reſpective cuſtoms, Every one 
ſends their repreſentatives in what number they 
pleaſe, ſome ten, others twelve, and ſome but 
two ; but this makes little difterence, becauſe all 
the deputies of one province, how few or many 
ſoever, have but one ſingle vote: the cuſtoms of 
the provinces differ alſo in the time for the con- 
tinuance of their reſpective deputies in the ſaid 
councils, ſome deputing them for a year, two, 
three, or more; and others for life, The pro- 
vince of Holland ſend to the States General one 
of their nobility who is perpetual, two deputies 
choſen by the eight chief towns, one choſen by 
North Holland, two out of their provincial coun- 
cil of State, and their Penſioner. 

No Stadtholder, Governour, or military Offi— 
cer, can fit or vote in the States General, and 
each province takes its turn to appoint a Preſident 
cf the aſſembly, who is changed once a week. He 
{its in an arm'd chair at the middle of a long ta- 
ble which will hold thirty perſons, this being a- 
bout the number of Members of which this ſu- 
preme council is compoſed, The Greffier, or Se- 
cretary, fits at one end of the table, and Ambal- 
ſadors at their audience are ſeated at the middle 
of the table over againſt the Preſident, who pro- 
poſes all matters in the aſſembly, puts the que- 
ſtion, collects the votes, and forms the concluſion ; 
and in all ordinary caſes things are carried by a 
majority: but if the ſubject be peace or war, fo- 
reign alliances, levying or coining money, or con- 
cerning the privilege of any province; in theſe 
caſes every province muſt concur, and a plura- 
lity of votes is of no weight; for this council 
is not really ſovereign, but repreſents the ſove- 
reignty: and therefore on all theſe important 
points the States of every province are conſulted, 
and their conſent obtain'd before any thing 1s ab- 
ſolutely determin'd. And in other matters decided 
by a majority, they frequently conſult the coun- 
cil of ſtate ; though Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE re- 
lates, that during his embaſſy in Holland he had 
the good fortune to prevail with the States Gene- 
ral to conclude three treaties within the ſpace of 
five days without paſſing the eſſential forms of 
their government, by having recourſe to the pro- 
vinces, who mult likewiſe have had the conſent 
of the ſeveral cities, &c. And he aſſures us, that 
in concluding theſe alliances without commiſſion 
from their principals, the deputies of the States 
General might have loſt their heads if the treaties 
had not been approved by their principals ; but the 
neceſſity of uſing this expedition being apparent, 
and of the utmoſt importance to their country, 


The States 
General. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 


do they vote here by provinces, as in the aſſem- 


they were ſo far from being animadrerted upon, C AP 
that they gain'd an univerſal applauſe. : Wm 

The council of State alſo conſiſts of repreſen- w=, | 
tatives of the ſeveral provinces, whereof the pro- S 
vince of Holland ſends three, the provinces of *. 
Guelderland, Zealand and Utrecht, two 2-piece 
and the provinces of Friezeland, Groningen and 
Overyſſel, each of them one; nor is it in the 
power of any province to ſend more or leſs to 
this council than the numbers above expreſſed, 
ſo that the council of ſtate for the whole United 
Provinces always conſiſts of twelve members. Nor 


bly of the States General, but by perſonal voices, 
and every deputy preſides by turns; and in this 
council the Stadtholder, or Governour of the U- 
nited Provinces, when there is one, hath a deciſive 
voice, The Treaſurer-general has a feat here, 
and may give his opinion, but has no vote, tho' 
his place be for life, as is that of the deputy ſent 
by the nobility of Holland, and the deputies of 
the province of Zealand; the other deputies arc 
but for two, three, or four years. This council 
of State exccutes the reſolutions of the States Ge- 
neral, propoſes the number of troops requiſite for 
the enſuing year, the methods of raiſing them, 
and of levying money for the exigences of the 
government. They alſo ſupcrintend the militia, 
fortifications and contributions levy'd ort the ene- 
my in time of war ; the revenues and govern- 
ment of the conquer'd places acquired fince the 
union, which being conquer'd by the common 
arms of the State, depend on the States General, 
and not on any particular province. 

The council of State at the end of every year, 
preſent to the States General a ſtate of the ex- 
pences which they apprehend to be neceſſary for 
the enſuing year, defiring them to demand of the 
States Provincial their reſpective proportions, 
which are as follow, viz. in every 100 J. fter- 
ling, each province raiſes the following ſums, 


„ . 4. 

Guelderland, 7 oo oo 
Holland, 42 oO oo 
Zealand, 13 OO oo 
Utrecht, 8 oo oo 
Friezeland, 17 oo oo 
Overyſſel, 5 00. oo 
Groningen and the Omlands, 8 oO oo 
100 OO OO 


And this is but a continuance of the practice in 
the time of their antient Sovereigns : indeed when 
they were under the dominion of their reſpective 
Counts or Dukes, this was only upon extraord1- 
nary occaſions ; but in the times of the houſes of 
Burgundy and Auſtria, it became a thing of 
courſe, and annual, as it is ſtill in the Spaniſh 
Provinces. | 

Every 
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Every province raiſes ſuch ſums, and by ſuch 
ways and means as are moſt ſuitable to it, and 
ſends its quota, or ſhare of the general charge to 
the Receiver-General, converting the remainder 
to the uſe of their particular province. 

The chamber of accounts was erccted within 
theſe hundred years, to take off part of the trou- 
ble from the council of State; and their buſineſs 
is to examine and ſtate all accounts of the ſeveral 
receivers, to controul and regiſter the orders of 
the council of ſtate, which diſpoſes of the reve- 
mie: and this chamber is compoſed of two depu- 
tics ſent from each province, who are changed 
crery three years, 

The next great office is the court of admiralty, 


man; and according as he performs this greatCH A P, 


truſt, he gains or loſes his credit with the admi- 


ralty, on whoſe opinion the fortune of all ſea- Canyon 


officers depends ; and conſequently in all their ex- 
peditions there appears an = among the 
Captains, Who ſhall treat the ſcamen under their 
command beſt, and apply the money appointed for 
their victualling, &c. to the beſt advantage, and 
not by little knaviſh practices endeavour to fill 
their own pockets by ſtarving their men, or lay- 
ing in unwholeſome proviſions. The ſalaries of all 
the great officers of this State are very mean, 
and particularly that of their Vice-Admiral, which 
does not amount to above five hundred pounds a 
year. 


Having enquired into the conſtitution of the The govern- 
government of tke reſpective provinces, and of ment of the 


which after the States General, by the advice of 
the council of State, have concluded on the num- 


ral; 


cities. 


ber and force of the fleet to be ſet out, have the 
abſolute diſpoſal of all marine affairs, as well in 
the choice and equipment of the ſeveral ſhips, as 
in iſtuing the money allotted for that ſervice. 
This office is ſubdivided into five leſſer courts, 
three whereof are in Holland, viz. one at Am- 
ſterdam, a ſecond at Rotterdam, and the third 
at Horn; the fourth at Middleburg in Zealand, 
and the fifth at Harlingen in Friezeland, and 
cach of theſe compoſed of ſeven deputies, viz. 
four of that province where the court is, and 
three named by the other provinces. The Admi- 
ral, and in his abſence the Vice-Admiral, has a 
{cat in all theſe courts, and preſides there when 
he is upon the place. They have the cognizance 
of all crimes committed at fea, whether piracies 
or others, and of all frauds and neglects in the 
payment or collection of the cuſtoms, which are 
«ways applied to the uſe of the admiralty, and to 
no other purpoſe ; and as this fund is not ſuffi- 
cient in time of war, the States grant a farther 


that grand court which is a repreſentative of the 
States General, with the council of State, cham- 
ber of accounts, and courts of admiralty ; I now 
proceed to deſcribe the adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment of their principal citics and great towns, 
and firſt, that of Amſterdam. 


The ſovereign power of this city is lodg'd in ſix Of Amſter- 


and thirty Senators, who continue members of this m. 
l g The Senate. 


aſſembly for life, and when one or more of them 
dies, the remaining Senators clect others in their 
room, the people having no ſhare in the nomina- 
tion or choice; ſo that, as Sir W. TEMPLE ob- 
ſerves, this is ſar from being a popular government 
at this day, though it might be lo eſteem'd an 
hundred and fifty years ago, when the Senators 
were choſen by a majority of the principal Bur- 
ghers, who were about that time wheedled to 
transfer their right of election to the ſenate, and 
their example was follow'd by the reſt of the 
towns of the province, who differ in little elſe but 
the number of their Senators. 


The ſenate elects the deputies to be ſent to the gurgoma- 
States of Holland, and appoints the chief Magi- ſters, or 
ſtrates of the city, namely, the Burgomaſters and Mayors 


iupply out of other taxes. In time of peace there 
being however a conſiderable overplus, this is ap- 
plied to the building of great ſhips of war, and 


purchaſing ſtores for their arſenals and magazines, 
in which they have always materials ſufficient to 
lit out more ſhips than can be wanted in the 
courſe of a long war. 

When the number and magnitude of the ſhips 
appointed for any expedition are agreed on by the 
States General, and orders iſſued for their equip- 
ment by the council of State, every particular col- 
ge, or court of admiralty, furniſhes its ſtated 
proportion, The Captains and ſuperiour Officers 
ot each ſquadron are appointed by the reſpective 
courts or colleges which ſet them out ; and the 
Captain who has the care of manning and vic- 
tualling his own ſhip, uſes his utmoſt diligence 
to procure his compliment of the beſt men, and 
in getting the belt proviſions, ſurgeons and me- 
dicines for the men un ler his command, being 
allow'd by the admis alt a certain rate for every 


Eſchevins, who are ſaid to reſemble the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of London. The Burgo— 
maſters are four in number, of which three are 
choſen annually, one of them always remaining in 
office two years, but the three laſt choſen are 
ſtiled the reigning Burgomaſters for the year,, 
and preſide by turns after the frit three months; 
for ſo long after a new election the Burgomaſter 
of the preceding year preſides, in which time the 
new ones have an opportunity of being inſtructed 
in the forms and duties of their office, It is by a 
majority of ſuch perſons in the ſenate as have been 
Burgomaſters or Eſchevins that the new Burgoma- 
ſters are choſen, and theſe repreſent the govern- 
ment of the city on. all occaſions, and difpoſe of 
all inferiour offices that fall during their admini- 
ſtration: they iſſue all money alſo out of the trea- 
ſury ſor the publick ſervice, and may 1 
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Eſchevins, 
or Alder- 
men, con- 
ſtitute 2 
court of ju- 
ſtice. 


The Trea- 
furer- 


or Sherift. 


corder, 


CHAP. 


THE PRESENT ST ATE UF 


look'd upon to have the executive power, (as the 
whole ſenate have the legiſlative.) They have 


wy the inſpection alſo of all the publick buildings and 


fortifications about the city, and direct them to 
be repair'd or improved as they ſee occaſion, But 
though theſe Gentlemen are veſted with ſo great 
power, there is but very little profit attends it, 
only they ſtand fair for more profitable places af- 
ter they have executed theſe with reputation, the 
ſalary of a Burgomaſter not being above five hun- 
dred gilders, or fifty pounds a year, though there 
are offices in their gift worth an hundred pounds 
a year ; but then their employments put them to 
no manner of expence in their habits, equipage, 
or way of living, being attended on all folemn 
occaſions by officers who have a ſtated ſalary on 
that account ; and whatever entertainments are 
made for foreign Princes or Miniſters are at the 
expence of the publick, and at other times they 
appear with the garb and modeſty of private ci- 
tizens, When the Burgomaſter's office expires, 
and they have well diſcharged that great employ- 
ment, ſome of the moſt profitable places in the 
city are of courſe conterred upon them, of which 
there are a great many eſteem'd very profitable 
there, but much inferior to thoſe of the Britiſh 
Nlagiſtrates and Officers. 

The Eſchevins, or Aldermen, conſtitute a court 
of juſtice in every town. There are nine in the 
city of Amſterdam, of whom ſeven are choſen an- 
nually, two of the preceding year remaining in 
office: a double number of candidates being no- 
minated by the Senate, the Burgomaſters have the 
choice of thoſe that ſhall ſerve; and they are ſole 
judges in all criminal cafes, but in civil there lies 
an appeal to the court of ſuſtice of the province, 
if the thing in diſpute be of a conſiderable value. 
And they never pronounce ſentence of death with- 
out firſt communicating the matter to the Burgo- 
maſters; but when they have comply'd with this 
form, they proceed to give judgment themſelves, 
and are not obliged to be determin'd by the Bur- 
gomaſters opinion, 

The Officers ſubordinate to theſe ſupreme Ma- 
giſtrates, are, 1. The Treaſurer, who receives and 
iſſues all money ariſing from the revenues of the 


The Scout, City. The Scout, or Sheriff, who is conſervator 


of the peace, apprehends criminals, and ſees the 
ſentences of the courts of Juſtice put in execu- 


The Penſio- tion. 2. The Penſioner, who is a perſon well 
ner, or Re- verſed in the civil law and the cuſtoms of the 


city, whom the magiſtracy adviſe with in caſes of 
intricacy, and rely upon to defend their rights 
and privileges in diſputes with other cities and 
powers. He delivers meſfages alſo from the Bur- 
gomaſters and Senate, and makes ſpeeches and 
replies on all ſolemn occaſions, and is therefore 


ſaid to reſemble the Recorder of an Engliſh cor- 
poration, 


The revenues of Amſterdam ariſe from an ex- C, 
ciſe on almoſt all forts of commodities bought V. 
and fold within the city, or the diſtrict belonging Wa 
to it; out of the city rents, or the duties impoſed Reveny 
on every hou! for charitable uſes, for the repairs Ami: 
of the fortifications and publick buildings. Or 
elſe by extraordinary taxes impoſed by the Senate 
for furniſhing their part of the publick expences 
agreed to by the States of the province. Or hy 
the deputies of Holland in the States General for 
the ſupport of the union. And all theſe payments 
are made into one common treaſury for the city, 
and not in the reſpective pariſhes or diviſions of 
the place. And *tis faid, that the payments of all 
kinds made by the city of Amſterdam, to the 
States General, to the States of the province, and 
to the uſes of the city, amount to above fixteen 
hundred thouſand pounds a year. 

The Princes of Orange have, from the com- rue 
mencement of the union of the Seven Provin- beds 
ces, born a great ſhare in the government of the 
whole, as well as in particular cities and ſove- 
reignties, of which this State is compoſed. Theſe 
Princes, ſays Sir WILIIA TEMPLE, had a 
molt eſlential part in the firſt frame of the go- 
vernment, and in all the fortunes thereof, during 
the whole growth and progreſs of the State. Prince 
WILLIAMI, of Naflau, was Governour of Hol- 
land and Zealand in the time of CRARLES V, 
and his fon PHIL1P II; and by his wiſdom and 
goodneſs acquired a mighty eſteem with the 0- 
ther provinces as well as theſe, who readily con- 
ſtituted him their Governour and Stadtholder. 
Nor hath this nation, according to the ſame au- 
thor, ever been without a head under ſome title 
or other, though it was a head always ſubordi- 
nate to their laws and cuſtoms, and to the ſove- 
reign power. Upon their revolt from Spain, all 
the power and rights of Prince WILLIAM of O- 
range, as Governour of the provinces, were Care- 
fully reſerved to him; but thoſe which were in- 
herent in the Sovereign devolved on the aflembly 
of the States General; namely, the power of 
making peace and war, foreign alliances, and the 
coinage of money. The Prince had the com- 
mand of all their forces by ſea and land, as Admi- 
ral and Captain-General, and thereby the diſpo- 
ſal of all military commands: as alſo the power 
of pardoning crimes, and chooſing magiſtrates 
upon the nomination of certain candidates in the 
towns, who preſented three to the Prince, and 
he elected one of them: and thus it continued 
till the death of the late King WIL LIAM's fa- 
ther, when the province of Holland influenced the 
reſt ſo far as entirely to ſuppreſs this office of 
Stadtholder, ſharing the authority of the Prince 
amongſt the ſeveral magiſtrates of the State. The 
Cities particularly aſſumed the power of appointing 
their own magiſtrates ; the States Provincial the 


diſpoſal 
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HAP. diſpoſal of all military commands in the troops 
V. they paid 3 and the States General the command 
of the armies by Generals of their own appoint- 
ing, whom they removed and changed at plea- 
ſure, No power was left of pardoning one con- 
demn'd by rigour of law, nor any 1 perſon to 
repreſent the State or receive Ambaſladors, This 
form of government was ſupported for near twen- 
ty years by the great authority and riches of the 
province of Holland, which drew a kind of de- 
pendance from the other fix, and by the great a- 
hilities of their chief miniſter DE WIr r; till the 
late Prince of Orange, afterwards King of Eng- 
land, notwithſtanding both himſelf and the very 
office of Stadtholder had been abjured, was re- 
ſtored to his authority, and equall'd, if not ex- 
ceeded his anceſtors in his authority and influence 
over this ſtate ; upon which occurrence I ſhall 
enlarge further, when I come to give the modern 
hiſtory of this ſtate, Upon the death of the late 
King WILLIAM the office of Stadtholder was 
again ſuſpended in five of the provinces : as for 
Friezeland and Groningen, Prince CASsIMuIR of 
Naſſau was hereditary Stadtholder of thoſe pro- 
vinces, to whom ſince ſucceeded his eldeſt ſon the 
'oung Prince of Orange-Naſſau, whom the late 
King WI1LLI1AM by his will conſtituted his uni- 
verſal heir. And in the year 1723 the province 
of Guelderland alſo elected the ſaid Prince of O- 
range-Naſſau for their Stadtholder, which the pro- 
vince of Holland oppoſed with all their might, 
elan. preſenting a formal memorial on that head, an 
l abſtract whereof, with the anſwer of Guelderland, 
ben and the limitations put on the Prince on his ad- 
z/4r- miſſion to the Stadtholderſhip of Guelderland, will 
x+0- give us ſome further light into the preſent ſtate 
„of the United Provinces. In their memorial the 
States of Holland declare, 

That they could not conceal their ſurprize when 
they were inform'd Guelderland had determin'd 
to make ſo very great a change in the nature of 
their government, as to chooſe a Stadtholder, 
and divide their power and authority with ano- 
ther : they could not forbear judging that a revo- 
lution of this nature muſt produce ſome great and 
fatal factions in the provinces, That on the one 
hand, various means would be uſed to excite and 
toment a change of the ſame nature in the other 
provinces : while ſome, on the other hand, would 
be endeavouring to preſerve their government in 
the order it had been eſtabliſh'd ; and theſe two 
parties would be continually nouriſhing diſtruſts 


ling the bands of their union. That if they re- 

flected never. ſo little on the power which it 

pleaſed Gop to confer upon the union of their 

anceſtors, they could not without trembling think 

on the fatal effects which diſcord might produce. 

"_ as 2 dreaded theſe misfortunes for the 
OL, . 
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and ſuſpicions of each other, and perpetually loo- ' 
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States of the United Provinces in general, of CHAP. 
which Holland made fo conſiderable a part, they V. 
could not forbear puſhing theſe reflections a litter? 
further, and repreſenting to their High Mighti- 
neſſes, that they muſt expect their ſhare of the 
calamities conſequent on their precipitate reſolu- 
tion. 

That above twenty years experience had given 
them all the inſight into this matter they could 
deſire ; they had ſeen times of war and peace and 
dangerous difſenſions, which had at length been 
amicably adjuſted without the interpoſition in a 
Stadtholder : "Their publick revenues were admi- 
niſtred and ſettled fo very happily, that all the 
other provinces took example by Guelderland : 
That there were indeed faults in every kind of 
government, but it ought to be duely weighed, 
whether thoſe faults would be redretled ſooner 
under the government of a Stadtholder, than un- 
der that of a State. They need only call to mind 
the times they had ſpent under the government of 
a Stadtholder, and compare them with the pre- 
ſent, to ſet them right in this matter. And if their 
High Migbtineſſes would pleaſe before they pro- 
ceeded further, to name ſome Lords to confer 
with them, they would undertake to anſwer every 
argument which could be made uſe of as a ſpe- 
cious pretence for this change of government. 
That for their parts they could not comprehend 
any advantage it would be to them, equal to the 
inconvenience of dividing their power with ano- 
ther: And it was ſtill further beyond their com- 
prehenſion, what ſhould induce them to .this 
change in the preſent juncture, when their pro- 
vince enjoy'd a profound peace and tranquillity, 
and their publick revenues were in a flouriſhing 
condition, And for this reaſon alſo they could not 
imagine what danger there could be in proviſt- 
onally deferring this affair; for Guelderland and 
Zutphen were countries of that importance, that 
they would never want a Prince to accept the 

vernment of them. 

The States of Guelderland and Zutphen having The anſvex 
on the ſecond of November 1723, choſen the of the States 
Prince of Orange for their Stadtholder, did on at 
the fourth of the ſame month ſend an anſwer to 
the States of Holland, to this effect: That in the 
choice of their Stadtholder they had uſed all poſ- 
ſible circumſpection, without any other view than 
the good of the State in general, and of their 
own province in particular ; and could not con- 
ceive why their High Mightineſſes ſhould be diſ- 
quieted at this election, or in what manner it 
could be prejudicial to them. 

That the queſtion, whether i 


t were more ad- 


vantagious to the States of the Seven United Pro- 
vinces, both in general and particular, to have 
ſome illuſtrious chief, uſually ſtiled a Stadtholder, 
under whoſe authority, but that a limited one, 
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CHAP. the affairs of their common alliance might be 
V. adminiſtred, as well in war as peace: Or whe- 
tber it were better to tranſact theſe affairs with- 
out ſuch a chief, had ſo often been debated in 
the ſeveral provinces, and ſo much had been writ- 
ten on both ſides, that they did not think it ne- 
ceſſary at preſent to ſay much on that ſubject. 
But if they were pleaſed to take a review of the 
antient government of the Netherlands before 
the union, and before they came under the domi- 
nion of Spain, they would find that the Seven 
Provinces were always governed by their reſpective 
Dukes, Earls, Biſhops or other Lords, in conjunction 
with the States of each province, That theſe 
Seven Provinces were more cloſely united in a firm 
alliance in the year 1579, for the preſervation 
of their liberties and religion; and WILLIAM I, 
Prince of Orange, had, as their High Mightineſ- 
ſes themſelves had formerly obſerved, been the 
man who with the immediate aid and blefling of 
Gop laid the firſt foundations of this republick, 
notwithſtanding the threats and powerful oppoſi- 
tion of the then potent King of Spain PniLie II. 
That Prince Maurice of Naſſau, Prince of O- 
range, raiſed this edihce ſtil] higher upon the 
foundations which had been already laid; and 
that with a conduct and courage truly heroical. 
"That Prince FREDERICK HENRY on the ſame 
foundation and the ſame walls, finiſh'd the edi- 
fice of this State. And in the time of Prince 
WILLIAM I, anno 1648, a peace was con- 
cluded at Munſter between Spain and the United 
Provinces, whereby their independence and ſove— 
reignty were generally acknowledged ; but this 
Prince dying in 1650, and leaving his Princeſs 
with child of WILLIAM III, moſt of the pro- 
vinces remain'd without a Stadtholder till the year 
1672. | 
They faid, they would not put the States of 
Holland in mind of the many diſſenſions which 
happen'd during that interval, nor the fatal con- 
ſequences which attended them, by which the to- 


tal ruin of the State was almoſt effected; but 


they could not forbear remembr ing, that by the 
bleſſing of Gop, under the conduct of WI I-. 
LIAM III, Prince of Orange, choſen Stadtholder 
of theſe provinces, this republick, of which three 


whole provinces were fallen under the dominion of 


the French, and the reſt ready to become a prey 
to them, was reſtored to the preſent happy con- 
dition. And tho' they were fully perſuaded that 
their High Mightineſles had not forgot ſuch ex- 
traordinary events, yet could they not avoid the 
mentioning them, to ſhew that the election of a 
Stadtholder is no innovation in the government 
of this State; but that on the other hand, it was 
under Stadtholders the State attain'd to its greateſt 
ſplendour. That as their High Mightineſſes ob- 
ſerv'd there always would be faults in every kind 
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ſions, and the common intereſt to be neglected, 


of government, and conſequently there muſt be CH 
ſome under that of a Stadtholder, and therefore . 
they did not expect by chooſing one to have a 
government free from all defects; but having ſe- 
riouſly weigh'd all events which had happen'd to 
the State in general, and to the province of Guel- 
derland in particular, as well during the time it 
was govern'd by Stadtholders as whilſt it was not, 
they concluded, that the eleCtion of the Prince of 
Orange for Stadtholder and Captain-General of 
that province, was mightily conducive to their 
true intereſt : For this Prince was without dif- 
pute the only native of the United Provinces who 
could juſtly have this noble dignity conferred up- 
on him, and was before conſtituted Stadtholder 
of two of the Seven Provinces, and his illuſtrious 
anceſtors and relations had both in war and peace 
done the moſt important ſervices that could be 
perform'd for the good and preſervation of their 
country. That it was true, in the time of peace 
a Stadtholder, Captain-General and Admiral, 
might not at firſt view ſeem eſſential to their con- 
ſtitution : but if their High Mightineſſes would 
reflect on the uſual inconſtancy and viciſſitude of 
human affairs, they would conclude, that a time 
of peace could never be better employ'd than in 
taking ſuch meaſures as might ſecure them from 
danger in caſe a war ſhould break out, at leaſt as 
far as human reaſon could inſure it. 

That when they conſidered the preſent ſitua- 
tion of the whole ſtate, their common country, 
the low ebb of their publick revenues and credit, 
which were ſunk to a very great degree, even 
ſince the concluſion of the peace, the decline of 
their militia and maritime power, the low eſteem 
they were fallen into with their neighbours, and 
the little probability of remedying theſe things, 
they concluded, that it was not without juſt 
grounds that their High Mightinefles and the 
Council of State repreſented in writing at ſeveral 
times to the United Provinces, ©* T hat ſuch was 
the unhappy ſtate of the union, it was impoſ- 
&« ſible it ſhould long ſubſiſt; and it was much to 
be feared, that ſome revolution would cauſe its 
total ruin : and yet theſe repeated remonſtrances 
had not had the ſeaſt effect, or any means been 
uſed hitherto to remedy theſe diſorders. 

This as the republick was compoſed of ſeven 
particular provinces, and each province a ſove- 
reign one of it ſelf, where private, and even di- 
rectly oppoſite intereſts frequently occaſion'd divi- 


and the means which ſhould be taken for the ſafe- 
ty of the State entirely forgot; it could not be 
diſputed but that it muſt be very advantageous for 
their dear country to have the union cemented 
cloſer and ſtronger for the common good, and to 
make theſe Seven Arrows indiſſoluble, by bind- 
ing them cloſe together in the bands of enn: 


W al 
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Ap. and concord, form'd by an illuftrious chief, who 
V. ſhould govern them all with a limited authority. 
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3. The ſaid province ſhall ſtill conſiſt of three CH A P- 


ſeparate and diſtinct diviſions, viz. of Nimeguen, V. 
Zutphen, and Veluwe. The Stadtholder ſhal! not 
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great advantage mult it be on any emergenc 
12 their firs conducted by ach a nd, 
with the ſpeed and activity requiſite on ſuch occa- 
ons. 
; And as they found themſelves unanimouſly diſ- 
poſed to put themſelves under this form of go- 
yernment, they could not any longer defer the e- 
lection, after having drawn up the neceſſary in- 
ſtructions for their Stadtholder the Prince of O- 
range, which they took the liberty of tranſmitting 
to their High Mightineſſes for their peruſal, 
wherein they would not diſcover one article which 
could be prejudicial to the State in general, or to 
their province of Holland in particular. Nor could 
this election create any differences or jealouſies a- 
mongſt the members of their own province, ſince 
it had been unanimouſly agreed on. It was not 
imaginable therefore what foundation their High 
Mightineſſes could have to ſurmiſe, that this elec- 
tion would occaſion a change of government, or 
that they would endeavour to excite factions and 
differences among the United Provinces, of which 
they had never given the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect 
them, proteſting that they ſhould contribute all 
that was in their power towards the maintaining 
a good underſtanding amongſt them. "They ſhould 
have rejoiced at an opportunity of entring into 
a conference with their High Mightineſſes, but 
that they underſtood by their letter that they on- 
ly deſired a conference to divert them from the 
choice of a Stadtholder, on which they had al- 
ready determin'd; but their High Mightineſles 
might afſure themſelves that they ſhould always 
be ready for the future to confer with their High 
Mightineſſes, and to take ſuch meaſures with 
them as ſhould be judged neceſſary for the ſervice 


of the State, 


Inſtructions drawn up by the States of Gueldres and 
Zutphen, by which the Prince of Orange and Naſ- 
ſau, their Stadthalder, Captain-General, and 
High Admiral, is to regulate himſelf in the admi- 
niſtration of his offices, after having attain'd his 
eighteenth year. | 


1, THE Stadtholder ſhall be of the reformed 
Chriſtian religion, (a Calviniſt or Preſby- 
terian) which he ſhall publickly profeſs, and be 
obliged to aid and defend' as much as in his power 
lies, the doctrines thereof being the ſame as were 
EY in the national Synod anno 1618, and 
1619. | 
2, The ſovereign authority ſhall ſtill be veſted 
in the nobility and cities of the duchy of Gueldres 
and county of Zutphen, as it formerly was, and 
till is, nor ſhall the Stadtholder aſſume any part 
of it to himſelf, 


deſtro 


diſpoſe of any commiſſion, either within or with- 
out the province: he ſhall not take cognizance 
of the reception of any member into the order 
of the nobility or magiſtracy in the cities of this 
1 ; nor ſhall he make any change amongſt 
them. | 

4. The Stadtholder ſhall be obliged to obſerve 
and keep the union concluded between the allies 
at Utrecht anno 1579; as alſo all the conven- 
tions and agreements of this province. He ſhall 
maintain and defend all the rights and privile- 
ges, immunities, orders and cuſtoms which the 
nobility and cities, either in general or particu- 
lar, at preſent enjoy. He ſhall alſo endeavour to 
maintain the ſovereignty of this province; and 
defend it againſt all thoſe who ſhall attempt to 
or prejudice it. 

5. The Stadtholder being at Arnheim, or any 
other place where the provincial court ſhall be 
aſlembled, ſhall take his ſeat and preſide in it; 
where he ſhall colle& the voices, and conclude 
their ſittings. And when he ſhall be full eighteen 
years of age, all acts of State, letters and diſpatches 
ſhall be made in the name of the Stadtholder and 
counſellors, as was praCtiſed heretofore, 

6. If any unforeſeen differences ſhall ariſe be- 
tween the three diviſions of this province, or be- 
tween the body of the nobility or cities in the 
reſpective diviſions, the Stadtholder ſhall endea- 
vour amicably to reconcile them : which if he 
cannot accompliſh, he ſhall hear the complaints 
of the ſeveral parties, and decide their differences 
according to reaſon and equity. 

7. The Stadtholder and Captain-General ſhall 
not do any thing againſt the orders eſtabliſh'd by 
all the confederates in the year 1651, concerning 
patents, the keeping the keys and giving the 
watch-word in all thoſe cities whoſe —— Tran 
have a voice in the aſſembly of the States. Nor 
ſhall he change the garriſons in the cities of this 
province; but the power of panting patents 
and changing the garriſons ſhall remain in the 
diſpoſal of the particular diviſions, or of the Lords 
their uſual deputies ; and the keeping of the keys 
and giving the watch-word, ſhall ſtill be in the 
magiſtrates of the cities who have a ſeat in the 
aſſembly of the States, as it is at preſent. 

8. The Stadtholder and Captain-General ſhall 
not diſpoſe of the offices of Commanders, Gover- 
nors and Majors of cities and fortrefles in this 
duchy or county. 

9. The Stadtholder and Captain-General ſhall 
not diſpoſe of any military poſt of the forces quar- 
ter'd in this province, except in time of war, and 
when he is perſonally in the field; and then he 
ſhall have the diſpoſal of ſuch military offices as 
1 B b 2 ſhall 
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CH AP. ſhall become vacant during the campaign, but not 


cally govern'd by the Magiſtrates and Senate of CHI 


A 
. otherwiſe. their reſpective cities and. diſtricts, as the ſub- y 67 
— 10. There ſhall be given to the Stadtholder and jects of France or Turky are by their ſeveral Mo- wn 


Captain-General one regiment of foot, which he 
himſelf ſhall chooſe amongſt the ſeveral regiments 
of this province, which ſhall be call'd the Stadt- 
holder's regiment. The Colonel however ſhall 
retain his pay during his life-time, but immediately 
after his death the Stadtholder ſhall have it: as 
alſo the diſpoſal of all commiſſions which ſhall 
become vacant in ſuch regiment, provided he pre- 
fer natives to foreigners ; and that before his diſ- 
poſal of any ſuch commiſſion he be full fourteen 
years of age, and the ſaid military commiſſions 
be ſigned by the Secretary of the diviſion, ac- 
cording to the preſent practice. 

11, The Stadtholder ſhall have an annual pen- 


ſion of 5900 florins, to iſſue out of the revenues 


of this province, And he ſhall further have in 

the quality of Stadtholder of this province, his 

ſhare of all fines of Fiefs, and of their diſpatches, 
12, The Stadtholder and Captain-General ſhall 


narchs. All the difference is, that in France and 
Turky there is one abſolute Sovereign, and in 


Holland every city hath twenty or thirty tyrants, 


from whom there lies no appeal, and who may 
govern their people, if they pleaſe,. without laws ; 
or, which is much the ſame thing, by ſuch Jaws 
and rules as they are pleaſed to preſcribe; and 
may repeal, ſuſpend or alter as they ſee fit. They 
don't ſuffer the ſubje& here to talk of original 
contracts, birthrights, or unalienable powers of cal- 
ling their Sovereigns to account; this is a doctrine 
reſerved for the meridian of Britain, and would 
meet with little countenance in Holland, or in 
any State in Europe : and yet. this- republick, by 
ignorant pretenders, is made a pattern of popu- 
lar government, and recommended to our imita- 
tion, as the only model fit to be admitted, eſpe- 
a” among a trading people. 

ow whether- the limited 


Monarchy of Bri- An ei 
never endeavour any alteration to be made in 
theſe inſtructions, whether in the whole or part; 
nor ſhall he apply himſelf to the province in ge- 
neral, or to any member in particular, for that 


tain, where the people elect one body of the le- * 
giſlature, and the Prince can impoſe nothing on A. 
them without their conſents, be preferable to the lian gg 


deſpotick government of the States of Holland, men «4 


Reflections 
on the na- 
ture of the 
Dutch re- 
publicks, 


end: and as ſoon therefore as he ſhall attain the 
age of eighteen years, he ſhall be obliged: to ſign 
theſe inſtructions before his inſtallation, and to 
ſwear in the aſſembly that he will obſerve them, 


From what hath been collected on this head, 
we may be able to form a tolerable idea of the 
government of the United Provinces, which ſeems 
not to have been well underſtood by ſome, who 
would perſuade. us, that the ſovereignty of the 
provinces and cities, of which this State is com- 
poſed, is lodged in the diffuſive body of the peo- 
ple, and that they are in all caſes the Dernier 
Reſort. Whereas the people ſeem to have much 
tels to do in the government here than they have 
in England, and as little as in any monarchy on 
the face of the earth. 
which are equivalent to all the reſt, we find the 
legiſlative power lodged in a ſenate, compoſed of 
twenty or thirty perſons, or thereabouts, who 
continue in that capacity for life, and when one 
of them dies, the reſt make choice of another to 
ſucceed him ; the people have no ſhare in the no- 
mination or choice. That this ſenate elect ſome 
of their own number to repreſent them in the 
aſlembly of the States of the province; and the 
Provincial States elect alſo ſome from among 
themſelves to repreſent them in the aſſembly of 
the States General; ſo that the people have no- 


thing to do, either in the adminiſtration of the 


government, the enacting Jaws, or in the choice 
of thoſe perſons who have the legiſlative or exe- 


cutive power loda'd in them, but are as deſpoti- 


In the cities of Holland, 


will, I believe, ſcarce be made a queſtion by any 
man that underſtands the conſtitutions of both : 
I ſhall only therefore here enquire, whether the 
ſovereignty of one or of twenty be moſt eligi- 
ble; or, which is the ſame thing, under which 
of theſe forms the people in general are like to 
enjoy the greateſt eaſe and ſecurity ; and could we 
be ſure to meet. always with a wiſe and good 
Prince, I ſhould make no difficulty in affirming 
that the government of one was better than that 
of many; for on this ſubject there are two prin- 
cipal points to be conſider'd, namely, 1. The de- 
fending the people from foreign enemies; and, 
2. From domeſtick oppreſſions. Now in. war, 
ſecrecy, unanimity in councils, and a ſpeedy exe- 
cution of our reſolutions, are conſiderable ad- 
vantages, which we may expect to find oftner 
under a Monarchy than an Ariſtocracy, and the 
intereſt of the Prince and people are generally 
the ſame in caſes of invaſion; he can ſcarce be 
ſuſpected of having a different intereſt from that 
of his country: whereas when the ſovereignty is 


in many, it is not impoſſible but ſome of them 


may have different views, and ſacrifice their coun- 
try to their private piques or advantages. And as 
to domeſtick oppreſſions, if the Prince be a wiſe 
man, he cannot but underſtand that his on gran- 
deur is promoted by the flouriſhing ſtate of his 
ſubjects, that both his power and revenues in- 
creaſe in proportion to his encouragement of their 
trade and manufactures, and the. ſecurity they 
enjoy in their poſſeſſions. 


If 


to de prel 
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Tf it be faid on the other hand, that in a mul- 
titude of counſellors there is wiſdom; and that 
therefore where the ſupreme power is lodg'd in 
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ſo great, they have no remedy but patience. Hol- V. 
land happens indeed to be a country which de 
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twenty or thirty, affairs are like to be better ma- 
nag'd than by one: To this it is anſwer'd, That 
all Princes have their councils, ſuppoſed to conſiſt 
of the ableſt heads in their dominions; and there- 
fore in that reſpect they are upon the level with a 
republick: and as none can know what reſolution 
the Prince will take, after he has heard their de- 
bates, he has certainly a vaſt advantage in the 
ſpeedy execution of his deſigns, and preventing 
their diſappointment, and in over-ruling any per- 
verſe or deſigning member, who may have views 
to his own intereſt: whereas when the power is 
in many, they are long frequently in reſolving, 
longer in executing, and perhaps the ſcheme, tho” 
never ſo well laid, ſhall be diſcover'd-or oppos'd 
by the contrary faction underhand, if not- openly ; 
and in the mean time the ſtate remain defenceleſs 
and expos'd to their enemies, as was the very caſe 
of the United Provinces, when LEWIS XIV in- 


vaded them in the year 1672, and they were 


ſav'd almoſt by a miracle. 

Should the ſubject under an abſolute monarchy 
happen to be govern'd by a weak, ambitious,. or 
voluptuous Prince, here indeed a ſettled Ariſto- 
cracy ſeems preferable to it ; but *tis certain that 
States, as well as Kings, do often go very great 
lengths in oppreſſing and tyrannizing over the peo- 
ple. Is there a Monarchy in Europe where the 
taxes are more burthenſome than in the United 
Provinces? or where is there a Prince ſo jealous 
of his authority as the States are, who will ſuffer 
no petitions or remonſttances from their ſubjects, 
let their grievances be never ſo great? And indeed 
where the people are oppreſſed, there is much. leſs 
reaſon to hope for redreſs from a republick than a 
monarch ; becauſe a body of men can never be 
ſuppos'd to be mov'd by pity or compaſſion as a 
ſingle man may, neither are they ſo apprehenſive 
of a revolt or inſurrection. It is a common ob- 
tervation, that ſhould the Burgundian or Auſtrian 
family, formerly Sovereigns of theſe countries, 
have impos'd half the, taxes they groan under at 
preſent, the people would never have born it; 
out now their Governours conſiſting of the princi- 
pal men in every great town and province, have 
ſuch an influence over the whole, that it is next 
to an impoſſibility for the common people to form 
themſelves into a body, ſo as to endanger the State, 
Their Sovereigns are always upon the ſpot, and 
ſo intermix'd with them, that they would nip 
any inſurrection in the bud; and . ſhould the mob 
prevail in one city or province, unleſs they met 
with the like ſucceſs in the reſt, they muſt expect 
ſoon to be reduc'd to their duty: ſo that I take a re- 
bellion, or what ſome denominate a noble ſtruggle 
for their liberties, to be utterly impracticable by the 


pends entirely upon trade, navigation and manu- 
factures, in all which their Governours are ſome 
way or other intereſted, and therefore muſt be 
ſuppoſed to promote theſe to the utmoſt of their 
power; conſequently that part of their ſubjects 
which are concern'd in theſe, which it muſt be 
admitted are much the greateſt number, are ſure 
to meet with all manner of encouragement, If 
the magiſtrates are not all of them merchants, 
there are few of them, who are not nearly related 
to thoſe that are, or who have not ſome ſhares in 
their great companies ſtocks, or other branches of 
buſineſs. And this gives the Dutch a prodigious 
advantage of the Engliſh in point of traffick ; for 
while our miniſtry are indolent and carelefs in af- 
fairs of trade, as receiving little benefit by it, the 
States of Holland, whoſe private fortunes as well 
as the publick good require their utmoſt applica- 
tion to theſe things, let ſlip no opportunities of 
advancing their trafficx. And thus far DER VITA 
is certainly in the right, That it is happy for a 
people, when the well-being of the Governours 


apparently depends on the well-being of the ſub- 


ject, for then the ſubject may reſt aſſur'd his wel- 
fare will not be neglected. To inſtance firſt, in 
the caſe of convoys in time of war; how many 
more Britiſh ſhips were there taken in the laſt 
war than Dutch in proportion ? "The reaſon was, 
the Engliſh admiralty had ſeldom any ſhare in 
the merchant-ſhips which went abroad, whereas 
there was ſcarce a fleet of Hollanders, but the 
States were deeply intereſted in. Again, if we 
look back a little, and obſerve how we have in 
every part of the world been ſupplanted in our 


trade by the Dutch; firſt in India, where we ſuſ- : 


fer'd them to poſſeſs themſelves of all the ſpices - 
of the eaſt, (though ſome of the principal iſlands 
where they grew were actually under the domi- 
nion of Britain, by the ſurrender of the natives, . 
and which are. not reſtor'd to this day :) After- 
wards how we were trick'd out of the Ruſſia trade, 

the whale fiſhery, and even the herring fiſhery - 
upon our own coaſt ; we muſt acknowledge that it 
is ſome diſadvantage to a trading people, that their 
Governours have but little dependence upon trade. 
Had the greateſt part of our Miniſters fortunes de- 
pended on the ſucceſs of the Britiſh trade, as that 
of the States did on the Dutch trade, we ſhould 
not have parted with the moſt valuable branches 
of it ſo eaſily. Three ways the Dutch have taken, 
in DE WIT er's phraſe, to beat us out of our fo- 
reign trade. 1. By their arms, or openly diſ- 
puting the empire of the ſeas with us, in which 
they K proſper'd but little. 2. By ſowing di- 
viſions amongſt us, and joining our maſecontents 


againſt the government, which diverted us from 
calling : 
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CHAP. calling them to an account in time, And, 3. By 


bribing our mmiſtry in ſome former reigns, in 


— which they have met with all the ſucceſs that they 


could wiſh. It is not to be ſuppos'd we ſhould 
have put up all thoſe affronts and encroachments 
on our trade, if the gentlemen who fat at the 
helm had not been made eaſy, And though it 
might not be difficult to' ſhew that the crown, the 
nobility, and gentry of England, would all be 
great gainers by their encouragement of trade; 
that the publick revenues would not only be in- 
creas'd by an increaſe of the cuſtoms, and conſe- 
quently the lands leſs burthen'd, but that the va- 
lue of the lands themſelves would advance, in pro- 
portion as trade flouriſhes: yet, as theſe are re- 
mote proſpects, and ſeem to concern poſterity 
more than the preſent generation, it is not ex- 
pected ſuch conſiderations ſhould be of much 
weight. The Dutch legiſlature and miniſtry find 
an immediate profit by their promoting traffick, 
and leave therefore no means unattempted to ad- 
vance it: and as they are a powerful body, and 
maſters of ſuch immenſe wealth, if they ſee any 
project ſetting on foot in any foreign kingdom, 
which may be a detriment to their trade, they 
will at any rate purchaſe the miniſtry of that king- 
dom, and thereby baffle the beſt-laid ſchemes. 
By this means they have indeed beaten all other 
nations out of their foreign trade; or, which is 
the ſame thing, render'd it of very little advantage 
to them. If it be ſaid, why don't other nations 
apply themſelves in the ſame irreſiſtible manner 
to the Dutch miniſtry, and buy them out of ſome 
conſiderable branch of trade? It may be anſwer'd, 
that the Dutch miniſtry ſubſiſt chiefly by trade, and 
therefore are not to he purchaſed. They would 
loſe more than they could gain by a bribe. There 
are ſo many wealthy merchants concern'd, that 
there 1s not a nation in Europe that can, or at 
leaſt will raiſe money ſufficient to influence ſo con- 
ſiderable a body, and in this they have an indiſ- 
putable advantage of all other people. But not- 
withſtanding the United Provinces have theſe 
great advantagcs in relation to trade, I look upon 
the conftitution of their government at this day 
to be in a very weak and languiſhing condition 
ſhould they be attack'd by any formidable Power, 
as they were in the year 1672, they would pro- 
bably be reduc'd to as great ſtraits as they were 
then; for they have now no common Stadtholder, 
or head, to preſide in their councils, or command 
their armies; and it muſt be next to a miracle if 
ſo many independent ſovereignties, as there are in 
theſe provinces, ſhould on an inſtant unite and 
enter on the propereſt meaſures for their defence. 
The provinces of Friezeland, Groningen, and Guel- 
derland are indeed agreed upon a Stadtholder, and 
invite the other provinces to join with them in 
their choice, repreſenting the danger of being at- 
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tack'd by a foreign enemy, while they remain 
thus diſunited : but Holland, the moſt powerful 
of the provinces, and the wealthy city of Amſter- 
dam eſpecially, proteſt againſt the government of 
a Stadtholder ; being more apprehenſive of the 
loſs of their liberties, and oppreſſion from ſuch an 
officer, than of a foreign invaſion, as they pretend, 
But the true reaſon of their rejecting a Stadtholder 
is probably the ſame now as it was formerly, 
namely, becauſe the Hollanders and the city of 
Amſterdam would loſe much of that influence 
they have over the other provinces under the go- 
vernment of a Stadtholder. At preſent the other 
States ſeem to have a dependence upon this, and 
which-ever way the province of Holland inclines, 
the reſt are ſway'd and biaſs d by it; all applica- 
tions are therefore made by foreigners in the firſt 
place to them, and their Penkoacr is addreſs'd to 
as Prime Miniſter of the States General : whereas, 
if there was a Stadtholder they would be leſs con- 
ſider'd, and loſe much of the power and influence 
they have at preſent. There has therefore, from 
the very infancy of this State, been conſtant ſtrug- 
gles between the Stadtholder and the province of 
Holland for dominion. Old BARNEVELT was 
ſacrihc'd to the Orange faction, and fo was DE 
WirTrT, both Penſioners of Amſterdam; but then 
DE Wirr had the pleaſure of ſuppreſſing the 
ſtadtholderſhip for twenty years beſore he periſh'd 
and had maintain'd his ground at laſt, had not 
ſuch a conjuncture happen'd, as could not eaſily 
have been foreſeen, namely, the kingdoms of Eng- 
land and France both invading their territories at 
once, which compell'd them to advance the Prince 
of Orange to the ſtadtholderſhip to unite and com- 
mand their fcatter'd forces, and to ingratiate them- 
ſelves with England, whereby they made a friend 
of a powerful enemy, and by that means principally 
ſav'd their ſinking ſtate, The Loveſtein faction 
then, of which DE WiTT was the head, dreaded 
much more the falling under the government of a 
Stadtholder than a foreign invaſion, as the preſent 
leading members of the States of Holland ſeem to 
do. In the firſt caſe, ſay they, from the condi- 
tion of Sovereigns of the United Provinces, as we 
are in effect from the influence our mighty wealth 
and power procures us, we ſhall be reduc'd to the 
condition of ſubjects. And as to a foreign enemy 
we have very little to fear, it is ſo much the in- 
tereſt of every power in Europe to prevent our 
State being conquer'd, or added to any of the 
neighbouring kingdoms, that we may depend on 
the interpoſition of more Powers than one, if we 
ſhould be attack'd; as we found by experience, 
when the French fell upon us in 1672. And why, 
ſay they, might we not agree upon a General to 
command our troops in ſuch an exigency, as in 
the laſt war, for the time it continues; but muſt 
elect a Stadtholder, Captain-General, and Admi- 
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y AP. ral in one perſon for life; who will probably draw 


VI. ſuch a dependence on him from all the provinces, 
as may endanger our liberties, and end perhaps at 
laſt in a monarchy : a form of government of all 
others to be dreaded by a people, whoſe ſole de- 
pendence 1s upon traffick. But I proceed next to 
give the Modern Hiſtory of theſe provinces, from 
the time of the truce concluded with the Spa- 
niards in the year 1609, by which the conſti- 
tution of their government will be {till better un- 
derſtood. 


| CHAP, VI. 
Contains the Modern why ft of the United Provinces 


from the year 1609, when a truce was concluded 


account of the Princes of Orange their Stadt- 
holders. 


FROM the firſt foundation of the Dutch State, 
there hath ever been obſerv'd two factions a- 
mongſt them; the one inclin'd to monarchy, and the 
other as fond of a republican form of government. 
WILLIAM Prince of Orange, the firſt Stadt- 
holder and Captain-General of the United Pro- 
vinces, who contributed ſo much towards the re- 
ſcuing them from the Spaniſh tyranny, is charg'd 
however with deſigns againſt their liberties: and, 
'tis ſaid, had form'd a conſiderable party in the 
State, who were ready to compliment him with 
the ſovereignty of theſe provinces, if he had not 
in that inſtant been taken off by an aſſaſſin, as has 
been related already, OLDENBARNEVELT, 
Penſioner of Amſterdam, one of the moſt inti- 
mate friends of the deceaſed Prince, by the great 
intereſt he had in the States, influenc'd them to 
chooſe his ſecond ſon Prince MAuRICE, their 
Stadtholder in his room; his eldeſt fon PH1LIP- 
WILLIAM being rejected on account of his edu- 
cation in the Roman Catholick religion, and his 
adherence to the Spaniſh intereſt, For ſeveral 
years Prince Maurice was govern'd by the 
councils of that wiſe Miniſter BARNEVELT ; but 
the Prince's creatures inſpiring him afterwards with 
ambitious views, and repreſenting BARNEVELT 
as a perſon the moſt likely to defeat his deſigns 
upon the ſovereignty, he ever after look'd upon 
him as an enemy : and as the power of the Stadt- 
holder is much greater in time of war than peace, 
Prince MauRiICE endeavour'd to render the laſt 
treaty with Spain void, which BARNEVELT had 
taken the utmoſt pains to bring to a concluſion, 
and this ſtill increas'd their mutual animoſity. 
About the ſame time religious diſputes ran very 
high in Holland, which were firſt begun in the 
year 1608, by Jacos ARmiNn1us and FRANCIS 
GoMAR, Profeſſors of divinity at Leyden : AR- 
MIN1Us aſſerting the doctrine of free-will, as 
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with Spain, to the preſent time ; with a brief 
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GomMaR did that of predeſtination, and both of CH AP. 
them maintaining their opinions with much zeal, VI. 
ſcarce any other ſubjects were treated of, either iV 
the ſchools or churches of the United Provinces. | 
Whereupon the States appointed a conference to 
be held between ARMIN IVS and Gou AR at the 
Hague, where after 2 long diſpute, they parted 
without coming to any concluſion. However, it 
appear'd on this occaſion, that the Magiſtrates and 
principal Burghers generally ſided with AR MI“ 
NIUS ; and the clergy, the common people, and 
ſoldiery, who were in the intereſt of Prince Ma u- 
RICE, took the part of GOMAR. ARmiNnivus 
happening to die in the year 1609, his diſciples 
drew up an account of their tenets, and preſented 

it to the States General, wherein they ſtile them- 
ſelves Remen/trants, which name they went by ſor 
ſome time afterwards ; as their adverſaries did by 
that of Contra-Remonſlrants. BARNEVELT, be- 
ing in the intereſt of the Remonſtrants, pre- 
vail'd with the Curators of the Univerſity of Ley- 
den to elect VorsT1vs, a diſciple of AR Mix ius, 
Profeſlor of divinity, in the room of ARMIN IVS; 
but he was no ſooner advanc'd to this dignity, 
than he was charg'd not only with Arminianiſm, 
but Socinianiſm, from a treatiſe he had before 
publiſh'd, Of God ; but having been heard be- 
fore the States, as to this charge, he was honou- 
rably acquitted : whereupon he printed his apo- 
logy, dedicating it to the States of Holland; which 
happening to fall into the hands of Janes I, 
King of Great Britain, he commanded his Am- 
baſſador at the Hague, Sir Rariyn Winwoop, 
to proteſt in a full aſſembly of the States againſt 
the doctrines contain'd therein, and all thoſe who 
ſhould protect ſuch hereſies; and order'd the book 
to be burnt in St. Paul's Church-yard in Lon- 
don, and in the Univerſities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The Engliſh Ambaſſador having pre- 
ſented a memorial on this ſubject to the States, 
they return'd his Britiſh Majeſty an anſwer in 
writing; wherein they ſeem'd to juſtify Vor- 
STIVS, and uſed ſeveral expreſhons very much to 
his honour; aſſuring his Majeſty at the ſame time, 
that if he could be convicted of any of the points 
he was charg'd with, they would not ſuffer him 
to enjoy the profeſlorſhip. To which the King 
reply'd, That he would adviſe them with all poſ- 
ſible ſpeed to rid themſelves of ſo dangerous and 
peſtilent a fellow, whoſe doctrines contain'd the 
moſt execrable blaſphemies ; with many other ſe- 
vere expreſſions againſt the tenets of the Armi- 
nians or Remonſtrants : and the States of Holland 
finding his Britiſh Majeſty inflexible, commanded 
VoRsSTI1Us to leave the city of Leyden, rather 
than incur his diſpleaſure. In the mean time the 


parties were ſo inrag'd againſt each other, that 
ſcarce any thing but opprobrious language was to 
be heard even in their churches z one miniſter in- 
veighung 


if 
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ſerting their authority, The Gomariſts hereupon CHA 


CHAP. veighing in the afternoon againſt what another 


had taught in the morning; and calling each other 


x) Atheiſts, Hereticks, Schiſmaticks, &c. which cre- 


ated ſuch animoſities among their auditors, that 
tumults and riots frequently enſued as they went 
from church. Prince MAuRice, the Stadthol- 
der, did not at firſt, it ſeems, publickly declare 
himſelf for either party; but obſerving his great 
adverſary BARNEVELT and the Republicans to 
take the fide of the Arminians, in oppoſition to 
them he at length eſpouſed the cauſe of the Go- 
mariſts ; charging BARNEVELT with being in 
the Spaniſh intereſt, and endeavouring to intro- 


duce popery and ſlavery again; and papers were 


daily printed and publiſh'd to that effect, which 
oblig'd BARNEVELT to publiſh anſwers to them, 
in vindication of his reputation ; and the States of 
Holland hereupon prohibited the clergy to treat of 
the doctrine of predeſtination in their ſermons, 
which gave great offence to Prince MAuRicE. 

About this time the Dutch ſent an embaſly to 
King JaMEs, offering him part of the money 
due to the crown of England for the auxiliary 
troops lent the States in the reign of Queen E11- 
ZABETH ; deſiring he would evacuate the cau- 
tionary towns, which remain'd in the poſſeſſion 
of the Engliſh, as a ſecurity for that money: and 
BARNEVELT, the chief perſon in the embaſſy, 
manag'd the matter ſo dextroufly, according to 
the Dutch writers, that the King was ſurpriz'd 
into a promiſe of delivering them up, But the 
truth is, the King was in ill terms with his par- 
liament, and could raiſe money no other way, 
which occafion'd his conſenting to that deſtruc- 
tive hargain, by the concluſion whereof, the U- 
nited Provinces were render'd independent of Bri- 
tain, and made great rejoicings for it. But how- 
ever this matter was brought about, it drew a 
laſting odium on the Engliſh miniſtry, who tranſ- 
acted it: and the Dutch tell us, that the King 
would never forgive BARNEVELT for over-reach- 
ing him, and that this was the principal reaſon of 
his combining with Prince MauRiCE to ruin 
that great Miniſter, 

The Arminians being ſupported by the magi- 
ſtracy in the'towns of Holland, and the Goma- 
riſts by Prince MauRiCE, no day ſcarce paſs'd 
without ſome bickerings between them ; but the 
mob being generally on the ſide. of the Gomariſts, 
theſe in moſt tumults had the advantage; and 
proceeded ſo far as to attack a merchant's houſe at 
Amſterdam, where their adverſaries the Arminians 
were aſſembled for divine worſhip, and having 
diſpers'd the congregation, plunder'd the houſe of 


all the moveables to a very great value. And now 


the Gomariſt Preachers in their ſermons began to 
call in queſtion the power of the Magiſtrates to 
intermeddle in religious matters: which oblig'd 


the States of Holland to publiſh a declaration, al- 


exaſperated to the higheſt degree, accus'd Barweg- 
VELT with having procur'd this act of State in 
favour of the Arminians, by his crafty inſinua- 
tions, to which eight Deputies of the cities only 
had conſented ; and by the powerful influence of 
Prince MAURICE, procur'd a judgment againſt 
this act of the States of Holland in an aſſembly of 
the States General. This being look'd upon as a 
novelty, and directly contrary to their conſtitu- 
tion; that the Repreſentative of the States Ge- 
neral ſhould take upon them to controul the acts 
of a Sovereign Province, which acknowledg'd no ſu- 
periour, the States of Holland declar'd the faid judg- 
ment of the States General to be void; requiring 
the Magiſtrates of Amſterdam, and the reſt of the 
Cities of Holland, to pay no manner of regard to 
it: they alſo ſtrengthen'd themſelves by levying 
new forces, who ſhould take an oath only to the 
States of their province, The ſame precautions 
were taken by ſeveral cities in the provinces of 
Utrecht and Overyſſel, where the Magiſtrates 
were Arminians. he Gomariſts of Amſterdam, 
and ſeveral other places, on the other hand, pre- 
ferr'd petitions to the Magiſtrates againſt BArNr- 
VELT ; deſiring they would aſſert the authority 
of Prince MauRi1CE, which was invaded and 
violated by theſe new levies; and their example 
was follow'd by others. They were afterwards 
incited by their Preachers to defire a national ſy- 
nod, to ſettle all diſputes concerning religion. fn 
which, it ſeems, they were ſeconded by Dup LE 
CaRLETON, the Engliſh Ambaſſador at the 


Hague, who made a florid ſpeech in the aſſembly ' 


of the States General, to induce them to call a 
national ſynod: to which the Arminians publiſh'd 
an anſwer, but it was ſuppreſsd by the States. 


About this time the mob roſe at Leyden, and fell 


-upon the new-rais'd troops, for not carrying the 
Prince's arms in their colours; and had driven 
them out of the city, if the Magiſtrates had not 
interpos'd ; in which ſkirmith ſome hundreds were 
kill'd or wounded. On the other fide, at Rot- 


terdam, and ſome other cities, where the Armi- 


nians were moſt numerous, they forc'd the Go- 
mariſt Preachers to abandon their churches. And 
as to a national ſynod, GRor ius and the Armi- 
nian Doctors inſiſted, that as every province was 
an independent ſovereignty, the controverted points 
in religion ought to be determin'd by their reſpec- 
tive provincial ſynods, conven'd by each particular 
State, and not by a national ſynod. 

Things being come to extremes, Prince Mau- 
RICE at the head of a great body of veteran 
troops, and attended by the Deputies of the States 
General, in the 2 1618, march'd through the 


provinces, diſperſing the new-rais'd forces, baniſh- 


ing the Arminian Preachers, and diſplacing the 


Magiſtrates of chat perfuaſton ; in whole ſtead he 
Intro- 


VI. 


{A 


. 
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and other Gentlemen of the province, did all that CH AP. 
was in their power to animate the citizens and VI. 
garriſon, they were ſo terrified by the approach 


Ap. introduced his own creatures. In this manner he 
' proceeded in the cities of Nimeguen and Zutphen, 
" 4 which had declared for the Arminians; and from 


CHA 
VI 


thence he march'd into the province of Overyſſel, 
where the city of Campen expreſſing a great zeal 
for the Arminians, he dragoon'd them into better 
manners, and reſtor'd the diſciples of Joun Car- 
vin to their pulpits. The ſame he did at Arn- 
heim ſoon after; which city pretending at firſt 
to ſtand upon its defence, was betray'd into his 
hands by ſome of the Preſbyterian zealots within 
the walls; whereupon he depos'd and baniſh'd ſuch 
of their Magiſtrates as were of a contrary perſua- 
ſion. From hence he continued his march to- 
wards the city of Utrecht, which alſo ſtood upon 
its defence; but his eldeſt brother PHILIP-WII- 
LIAM Prince of Orange, dying at this critical 
juncture, the citizens of Utrecht were deliver'd 
from their fears at this time; for Prince Ma u- 
RICE was oblig'd to return to the Hague to take 
order about the affairs of the deceas'd, who dying 
without iſſue, had left him the principality of O- 
range and the reſt of his large poſſeſſions. 
BARNEVELT, in the mean time, finding him- 
ſelf chiefly ſtruck at by the Gomariſts, in all their 
libels, publiſh'd an apology, which he addreſs'd 
to the States of Holland; in which he took the li- 
berty of repreſenting the ſignal ſervices he had done 
the republick, in the ſeveral great ſtations he had 
been employ'd for many years, in a ſtile fo natu- 
ral and free from all firvian inſinuations, that it 
was evident they ow'd as much to his counſels 
and conduct, as to the Prince of Orange's ſword, 
tor their preſervation; which had ſo powerful an 
influence on the States of Holland, that they 1 
took him into their protection. The Prince how- 
ever having modell'd the States General to his 
mind, by placing and diſplacing whom he ſaw fit, 
proceeded in his project of changing the magi- 
ſtrates and garriſons in every town, which was 
not of his party; and particularly in the city of 
Bricl in the province of Holland; at which the 
States of that province were greatly alarm'd, and 
ſent to the Magiſtrates of all their cities for full 
powers to oppoſe the execution of the commiſhon 
granted by the States General to the Prince of 
Orange, be removing their magiſtrates and garri- 
ſons, and enter'd into a confederacy with the o- 
ther provinces for their mutual defence; a copy of 
which inſtructions were diſpatch'd to Utrecht, and 
ſeveral other cities: but while Utrecht was deli- 
berating on the affair, the Prince of Orange took 
advantage of ſome diviſions amongſt them, and 
advanc'd to their v ates, not giving them lei- 
lure to prepare for their defence. And notwith- 
ſtanding Roop MoLD HoOGERBETS, Penſionary 
of Leyden, and GRor ius, Penſionary of Rot- 


terdam, who had been before diſpatch'd thither 
EDENBERG, 


with Mors BERG and Secretary 
Vor: II. 


of the Prince of Orange, that they thought fit to 
open their gates to him: whereupon he diſbanded 
the garriſon, depos'd the Arminian Magiſtrates, 
impriſoning ſome, and baniſhing others. 

'The next thing the Prince of Orange reſoly'd 
upon was to ſeize ſuch perſons as had been moſt 
active in oppoſing his deſired Sovereignty ; accor- 
dingly he procur'd a warrant from eight Perſons, 
whom he had aflembled for that purpoſe, and 
whom he was pleaſed to denominate The States- 
General, to impriſon BaRNEVvELT, HooGER- 
BETS, GROTIUs, and LEDENBERG; and at 
the ſame time publiſh'd a manifeſto, juſtifying the 
conduct of the pretended States, in taking theſe 
great men into cuſtody, wherein he inſiſted chiefly 
on their inciting the commotions at Utrecht, and 
entring into other ſecret conſpiracies againſt the 
States General. Their enemies the Gomariſts alſo 
took thisopportunity of reviving the clamour of their 
being popiſhly affected. But ſurely nothing could 
be more contrary to the fundamental conſtitution 
and articles of union of the Seven Provinces, in 
the year 1579, wherein it appears, that the States 
General have no manner of juriſdiction over the 
ſubjects of any particular province, much leſs over 
the Members of the States themſelves, as theſe 
gentlemen were. | 

The King of France on this occaſion ſent to 
the Hague the Sieur DE Bo1ss1sE, Counſellor of 
State, who had ſignaliz'd himſelf in many embaſ- 
ſites, to endeavour in conjunction with Moakeur 
MAURIER, his ordinary Ambaſſador there, to 
procure a reconciliation of theſe differences; but 
the Prince of Orange found means to render this 
application of no fect, and proceeded without 
oppoſition to diſplace the Magiſtrates of the reſt ot 
the towns in Holland, which were not of his party. 
In Rotterdam, where the Arminians were mott 
powerful, he left a garriſon of twelve hundred 
men, and took from them one of their three 
churches in that city, and gave it to the Goma- 
riſts. This was follow'd by the banifhment of 
VorsTius, PETER BERT1vs, and others, the 
moſt conſiderable Arminian Preachers; and a- 
mongſt the reſt of IHN Wy TEXBOGART, aper- 
ſon highly eſteem'd for his exemplary life and mode- 
ration, as well as for his moving eloquence; which 
could not however exempt him from this fate, on 
his adhering to a party oppolite to that of the 
Prince, by whom he was highly careſs'd till then. 

The States of Holland hereupon publiſh'd a ma- 
niſeſto, demanding the releaſe of BARNEVELT, 
HooGEtRBETs, and GROTIVUs, but to no pur- 
poſe; and LEDENBERG of Utrecht expecting na 

uarter, (the States of his province having already 
Abmittedl to the Prince) laid violent hands upon 
Cc + himſelf 
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CH AP. himſelf in priſon, and thereby prevented a publick 
VI. execution, The French King being much con- 
Wax crn'd at theſe violent proceedings, eſpecially a- 
gainſt BaRNEVELT, renew'd his inſtances in the 
priſoners behalf ; but the King of England join- 
ing with Prince MAURICE againſt them, ren- 
der'd all efforts to fave them abortive. And now 
moit of thoſe who had oppoſed the calling of a 
national ſynod being impriſon'd or baniſh'd, a day 
was appointed for aſſembling a convocation of the 
clergy oi the United Provinces at Dort; and that 
it might have the face of a general council, they 
invited the Divines of all the Reformed churches 
in Europe to lend their Deputies thither ; ordering 
proviicial ſynods to be held in each province in 
the mean time, to agree upon points to be pro- 
poſce in the national ſynod, and to appoint 
Deputics to reprefent them there, The Ar- 
minian party obſerving what unfair practices 
were uſed in the provincial ſynods to exclude them 
from the national ſynod, ſo that there were 
like to be ten to one againſt them in that council, 
they proteſted againſt the ſame, and every thing 
that ſliould be tranſacted there, as illegal and void 
in itſelf ; which ſo exaſperated the Gomariſts, 
that by the influence of the Prince of Orange, 
they procured the baniſhment of many more Ar- 
minian Preachers, under pretence of Immorality 
or Socinianiſm. And the States-General having 
diſpatch'd their letters to the King of Great Bri- 
tain, the French Hugonots, the Electors Pala- 
tine and Brandenburg, the Prince of Heſſe, and 
feveral other German Princes, as alſo to the Swils 
Cantons, Geneva, &c. to invite their reſpective 
Deputies to the national ſynod ; they repair'd thi- 
ther from all theſe places, except the Branden- 
burgers and French Hugonots : the latter by the 
articies of pacihcation granted them by King 
Henry IV, being obliged not to ſend their Mini- 
ſters to aſhit at any foreign ſynod, the Dutch Am- 
baſlador could not obtain permiſſion of the French 
King for their repairing to Dort ; but the chief rea- 
on is ſuppos'd to be, becauſe the French court had 
eſpouſed the cauſe of BARNEVELT and the Ar- 
minians. 

This famous ſynod being open'd on the 13th 
of November, 1618, in the name of the States- 
General; after two ſermons preach'd, one in 
Dutch, and another in French, the Deputies of 
the foreign Divines were introduced into the af- 
ſembly, and placed according to their rank, viz. 
firſt the Engliſh, next thoſe of the Palatinate, 
Heſſe, the Swiſs Cantons, Geneva, Bremen, and 
Embden, the reſt being not arriv'd. After which 
Lvplus made a Latin ſpecch, and implor'd the 
aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit in a long prayer. 
And MARTIN GREGORY, one of the council 
of the duchy of Gueldres, and one of the De- 
puties of the States-General, began the firſt ſeſ- 
fon in the name of his maſters, by a ſpeech ſuita- 


The ſy nod 
of Dort. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 


AP. 


ble to the occaſion. After which LyDrvs read Chy 
VI. 


the commiſſion of the States General, by virtue VI 
whereof eighteen Deputies of the States were ap- 
pointed to aſſiſt at the ſynod ; who choſe for their 
Secretary the celebrated DaN EIL HEINSIus, 
Profeſſor of hiſtory, and Library-keeper of the 
Univerſity of Leyden. At the ſecond ſeſſion, the 
Deputies of the reſpeCtive provincial ſynods of the 
United Provinces preſenting their credentials, it 
appear'd that there were not more than three Ar- 
minians among all the Deputies ; ſuch effectual 
care had been taken to prevent their being elected. 
in every province: and thoſe they excluded from 
their ſynod, ſummoning them, and ſeveral others 
of the fame party, before them ; whom they gave 
to underſtand, that they muſt not expect to be 
treated with by way of conference, but as ſuch as 
were ſummoned to appear before their Judges; 
and that therefore aiter they had propoſed their 
reaſons in defence of their tenets, they muſt with- 
draw, Whereupon the Arminians delivered in a 
long memorial, ſhewing, That they could not 
acknowledge this ſynod to be a legal aſſembly, as 
being compoſed of perſons who were both Parties 
and Judges, and enter'd a proteſt againſt all their 
proceedings. But an act of State was ſoon after 
procured from the States-General for their pro- 
ceeding, notwithſtanding this proteſt ; with an 
order, that the Arminians ſhould immediately 
enter upon their defence in writing, and ſhould 
be no more allow'd to appear perſonally before 
that body. Thus they got rid of their Arminian 
brethren. But there happen'd afterwards very 
obſtinate diſputes between the Gomariſts and the 
Engliſh and other foreign Divines, about the me- 
rits and ſufferings of Chriſt ; in which the fo- 
reigners were treated with that rudeneis by the 
Dutch Clergy, that they left the ſynod, and were 
about to return home, if a deputation of the States 
had not come and promiſed them ſatisfaction, and 
prevailed with them to return to the aſſembly. 
This ſynod having at length ſettled their canons, 
which related to the doctrines of predeſtination, 
election and reprobation, free-will, grace, perſe- 
verance, &c. and condemn'd the errors of the 
Arminians, as they called them ; their refolutions 
were made a rule of faith in all the Calviniſt 
churches in Europe; for though the Repreſenta- 
tives of the French Hugonots, or of the electorate 
of Brandenburg, did not appear, yet the Elector 
promiſed their canons ſhould be ſigned by the 
Clergy under his jurifdiction ; and PETER DU 
MouLin, the chief of the Hugonot Miniſters in tn 
France, engaged that he and his brethren would ns 
do the like, And now the fathers of the Goma- 
riſts began to debate what judgment they ſhould 
aſs upon the perſons of the Arminians ; but the 
Englith, and the reſt of the foreign Divines, xo 
thoſe of Geneva and Embden, deſir d this might 
be waved, alledging, that they had no juriſdiction 
| over 
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over the ſubjects of the United Provinces. The 
Dutch Clergy {till inſiſting, that they ſhould, at 
leaſt, be adjudged enemies to their country, and 
diſturbers of the publick peace; it was anſwer'd, 
that this did not belong to the eccleſiaſtical, but 
the civil juriſdiction: which produced ſome alte- 
ration in the intended ſentence. The Deputies 
of England, Heſſe, and Bremen, refuſed however 
to intermeddle in any thing relating to the per- 
{ons of the Arminians; judgment was therefore 
given without their concurrence, in the name of 
the ſynod and deputies of the States General ; 
whereby all perſons were oblig'd publickly to re- 
nounce the Arminian tenets; and ſuch of the 
Arminian Preachers, as had been guilty of raiſing 
and fomenting theſe diviſions in the church, eſpe- 
cially thoſe who refuſed to conform to their de- 
crees, ſhould be'depos'd from their'miniſterial func- 
tions, and declar'd incapable of any eccleſiaſtical 
benefices or academical preferments ; which ſen- 
tence was afterward: ratified by the States Gene- 
ral: and the ſynod having thus finiſh'd the buſi- 
neſs they were conven'd upon, were diſmiſs'd, 
after they had {zt about ſix months. The States 
(zeneral foon after publiſh'd a proclamation, to 
put the decrees and ſentence of the ſynod of Dort 
n execution; after which they proceeded to ba- 
niſh ſome of the Arminian Preachers, and im- 
priſon'd others, confiſcating their eſtates. The 
party of the Arminians being thus depreſs'd, the 
Prince of Orange proceeded next to finiſh the de- 
itruction of BARNEVELT, and the other priſo- 
ders of State, who, according to the conſtitution 
of the United Provinces, could only have been 
tried in their proper province; but the Prince, by 
his intereſt, procured twenty-ſix Judges to be ap- 
pointed by the States General, all perſons devoted 
o his ſervice ; who paſs'd ſentence of death on 
BARNEVELT, for having, as it was alledg'd, ad- 
vis'd a toleration of the Arminians, and occaſion'd 
many diſturbances in the church; by aſſerting, 
that, according to the laws, each province had a 
right to judge and regulate points of religion in 
their reſpective juriſdictions, without the interpo- 
lition of any or all the other provinces. The 
French Ambaſſador having notice of the ſentence, 
defir'd inſtantly an audience of the States, whoexcu- 
ſing their refuſal on pretence of the unreaſonableneſs 
of the time, he ſent them a letter, conjuring them 
in the name of his Maſter the French King, not 
to ſhorten the days of ſo antient a Miniſter, who 
had ſpent his life in their ſervice ; but the influ- 
ence of the Prince of Orange prevailing, BARN E- 
VELT was beheaded the next day in the court of 
the Hague, over-againſt the Prince's apartment, 
who came to be the ſpectator of a tragedy, of which 
he had been the principal contriver ; for which 
he was ſeverely cenſur'd, even by his friends. 
BARNEVELT faid little more at his execution, 
I ; 
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but “ that he did not die as a traytor, but as a CH AP. 
<« true patriot, for having aſſerted the rights and VI. 

„ liberties of his native country.” And the 
people expreſſing a more than ordinary concern 

for this noble ſufferer, the Prince of Orange did 

not think fit to proceed with the ſame ſeverity a- 

gainſt HooGEBERT and GROr Ius, who were Grotius, Kc. 
only condemn'd to perpetual impriſonment ; and condemn'd 
the ſentence of MotrBERG, Counſcllor of U- *? e e 
trecht, was ſtill milder, being only confin'd to . 
his country-houſe. Gxor ius afterwards made 

his eſcape out of the caſtle where he was confin'd, = 
by the aſſiſtance of his wife. It ſeems he had ob- | 
tain'd leave for a great trunk of books to be brought | 
to him, which he ſent backwards and forwards 

ſeveral times for near a twelvemonth; it was at 

firſt very diligently ſearch'd by the guards, but 

finding nothing but books or linnen, they did not 
afterwards trouble themſelves to look into it as it 

paſs'd ; whereupon his wife perſuaded him to let 

her lock him into the trunk, and endeavour to 

make his eſcape ; and he was accordingly carried 

off without any ſuſpicion to Gorcum, from whence 

he got to Antwerp, and afterwards to Paris; where Fſcapes to 
he was highly careſs'd by the French King, and P's. 
allow'd a penſion of a thouſand crowns per ann. 

His lady, who was left behind in his apartment, 

lay upon the bed in her huſband's night-gown 

and cap, pretending he was ill, whereby ſhe pre- 

vented any enquiry after him for ſeveral days, 

for which ſhe was in ſome danger of being con- 

demn'd to perpetual impriſonment ; but was at 

length by a majority of her Judges honourably 
diſcharg'd, and follow'd her huſband into France, 

where many other Arminians met with a kind 
reception, and were allow'd liberty of con- 

ſcience, 

As to the conqueſts of the Dutch in the Eaſt- The Faſt- 
Indies, and their monopolizing the ſpices of the India com- 
eaſt, by diſpoſſeſſing the Spaniards, Portugueſe, **"?* 
and Engliſh, of their dominions and ſettlements 
in that part of the world, between the years 
1600 and 1640, theſe tranſactions have been ; 
treated of at large in the former volume of this „ | 
hiſtory, when the ſtate of India was treated of. | | 

But it is neceſſary here to enquire into the ori- Weft-India 
ginal and progreſs of their Weſt-India company, ©22avy 
which we find as well as the former was projected 8 
by that great ſtateſman BARNEVELT, tho' their 
firſt patent did not bear date, however, *till two 
years after his death, in the year 1621, when they 
were impower'd by the States to plant colonies, 
erect forts, make alliances, and appoint governours 
and officers on the continent and iſlands of America, 
within the limits preſcribed them. And a ftock 
of ſeven millions two hundred thouſand livres was 
rais'd towards their eſtabliſhment. In purſuance 
of their deſign they fitted out two ſquadrons, one 
to drive the Portugueſe out of Brazil, and the 

e Cc 2 other 
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C HAP. other to attack the Spaniſh ſettlements in Peru, 

VI. and took ſo many prizes in their firſt expedition, 

that they were enabled to make a dividend of five 

and twenty per cent, on their firſt expedition, 

anno 1623. In the year 1624, the Dutch 

Admiral HERMuIT E defeated a Fleet of Spaniards 

on the coaſt of Peru, and took ſeveral rich prizes 

and his countryman Admiral WiLKINs made 

himſelf maſter of the city of St. SALVADOR the 

ſame year, bring.ng home the Viceroy, the Biſhop, 

and feveral g::ndees of Portugal priſoners to Hol- 

land, and left JohN Van Dorr governour of 

St. SALVADOR, and the territories belonging to 

it, for the Dutch Weſt-India company ; but the 

Portugueſe retook the city the year following and 

cleared the country of Hollanders, The Dutch 

Admiral PETER ADRIAN, however, in the year 

1628, engaged another Spaniſh ſquadron, near the 

iſland of Cuba; and having forced moſt of them 

on ſhore, took out all the plate and merchandize, 

and ſet fire to the ſhips, returning laden with the 

ſpoils of the enemy to Holland. The Spaniſh 

plate-fleet alſo fell into the hands of PER TER HEN, 

another of the Dutch Admirals, and were all ta- 

ken by him, the cargo amounting to ſeven millions 

two hundred thouſand livres in filver, and three 

millions fix hundred thouſand livresin merchandize, 

and the ſhipping and artillery were valued at four 

millions more. On this flow of ſucceſs the com- 

pany divided no leſs than fifty per cent. which 

was at that time looked upon to be very impru— 

dent by ſome, conſidering they were not then 

maſters of any conſiderable ſettlement in America, 

and were engaged in a chargeable war with Spain. 

In the year 1630, the Dutch equipped a large fleet 

The Patch for Brazil, and made themſelves maſters of the 

fix them- province of Fernambuque, with the capital city of 

Rives in Bra- Olinda. They afterwards extended their con- 
all. n N . 

queſts over the neighbouring provinces of Tama- 

rica, Parciba and Rio Grande; and in expectation 

of conquering the other eight provinces ſtill in 

poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe, they conferred the 

dignity of General of Brazil, and the ſouth coaſt 

of America, on JohN MAuRICE of Naſſau, 

nearly related to the Prince of Orange, with the 

fame powers as are exerciſed by the General of the 

Eaſt-Indies at Batavia, Count MA uRICE arrived 

at Brazil on the 23d of January, 1637, with a fleet 

of thirty two ſhips and a body of land- forces; and 

adyancing further into the Portugueſe ſettlements, 

took the fortreſs of Pavaccaon ; and having intel- 

ligence that the Portugueſe forts on the coaſt of 

Africk were but in a weak condition, he detach'd 

part off the fleet thither, who made themſelves 

maſters of the town and caſtle of St GEORGE dela 

Mina, and many other places. The Portugueſe 

having ſhaken off the Spaniſh yoke, and advanc'd 

the Duke of Braganza, the heir of their antient 
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Kings, to the throne in the year 1640; a truce was CH a1 
the following year concluded between the Dutch yr 
and Portugueſe, whereby a liberty of trade was al. . 
lowed to both parties; and each poſſeſs'd what 
they were maſters of in Brazil and Africk: and 
for two or three years the truce was tolerably 
well obſerved ; but Count Maurice, the Dutch 
General, returning from Brazil into Holland in 
the year 1644, the Portugueſe, who were ſettled 
in the Dutch Brazil, centred into a conſpiracy with 
their countrymen in the provinces ſtill ſubject to 
the Portugueſe, to extirpate all the Dutch out of 
Brazil, to which they were provoked by the ho- 
ſtilities committed by the Hollanders in Brazil 
after the truce, and by their Eaſt-India company's 
talling upon their ſettlements in India, And tho” 
the conſpiracy was timely diſcover'd, yet it occa- 
ſion'd the war to break out afreſh between the two 
nations in Brazil and Africk, as well as in the 
Eaſt-Indies, which ended in the entire expulſion The Dy 
of the Dutch from Brazil, and was fatal to their *'2%« 
Weſt-India company; but the acquiſitions of the 
Hollanders in the Eaſt-Indies, and on the coaſt of 
Africk, made them ample amends for their loſſes 

in America, They alſo made a diſcovery of a 

vaſt tract of land to the fouthward of the Equi- 
noctial in the Eaſt-Indies, extending from the Their d 
tenth to the thirty-third degree of ſouth latitude, to vey "\ 
which they gave the name of New Holland; but N. 
what the country produces, and whether peopled 
or not, they have kept in a great meaſure con- 
ceal'd to this day; ſome random accounts we have 
received indeed of a barbarous people that have 
been ſeen on thoſe coaſts ; but the country is gene- 
rally repreſented by the Dutch, as yielding ſcarce 
any thing worth their notice: the true reaſon 
whereof probably is, leſt other nations ſhould be 
tempted to ſettle there, who might interrupt their 
ſpice trade, and perhaps come in for a ſhare of it. 
And the reaſon the Hollanders do not fend any co- 
lonies thither, or endeavour to make ſettlements 
on that continent themſelves, is certainly be- 
cauſe they are already poſſeſs'd of a greater extent 
of country in India, than they know how to go- 
vern or preſerve ; but it is ſurprizing to all man- 
kind that the Engliſh do not ſend ſhips to make 
diſcoveries on that fide, and endeavour to find out 
other places where cloves and nutmegs may be 
planted and cultivated, if they do not think fit to 
endeavour the recovery of thoſe rich iſlands of Ban- 
da and the Moluccoes, which the Dutch treache- 
rouſly and barbarouſly deprived them of, and ſtil] 
detain, notwithſtanding ſeveral folemn treaties 
wherein they ſtipulated to deliver them up, 
have already given an account of the attempts of 
the Dutch as well as the Engliſh to find out a north- 
eaſt and north-weſt paſſage to the Indies, in 


which they met with no manner of ſucceſs, and 
return 


AP. return therefore now to a continuation of the 
[ ' hiſtory of the Hollanders nearer home, from the 
dime of the truce with Spain. 

dens The Dutch had no ſooner concluded a truce 
Putch with Spain, but they began to make ſome other 
4 Princes of Europe ſenſible of their power; they 
«ith perfectly bullied the Engliſh and Danes out of the 
, whale-fiſhery, compell'd the Danes to lower the 
duties for paſſing the Sound, took the part of the 
Elector of Brandenburg againſt the Duke of New- 
burg in their conteſt concerning the ſucceſſion of 
the duchy of Juliers, &c. and took ſeveral towns 
from the Duke, though aſſiſted by Spain; inte- 
reſting themſelves in the quarrels of ſeveral other 
Princes: and about the year 1619, the Proteſtants 
of Bohemia and the Catholicks of that kingdom 
taking arms againſt each other, the Dutch en- 
couraged the Proteſtant party to form themſelves 
into a commonwealth ; but the Bohemians ma- 
king choice of the Elector Palatine for their King, 
the Prince of Orange ſent a body 5 troops into 
the Palatinate to his aſſiſtance, looking upon the 
eſtabliſhment of his kinſman the Elector on the 
throne of Bohemia, as a conſiderable ſtep towards 
the attaining the ſovereignty of the Nether- 
lands he had ſo long aim'd at; but the Emperor 
FERDINAND obtaining a victory over the Elector 
Palatine at Prague, and thereby recovering the 
crown of Bohemia; the Palatine was driven alſo 
out of his own hereditary dominions in Germany, 
and forced to retire into Holland. And from this 
time, *tis ſaid, the Prince of Orange began to 
deſpair of obtaining the dominion of the United 
Provinces ; an event, it ſeems, which was not to 
be compaſſed without foreign aſſiſtance, notwith- 
ſtanding his being poſleſs'd of the affections of the 
people, and having an army of Veterans under his 
command. The Dutch ſeem'd very averſe to- 
wards the making this alteration in their conſti- 
tution, when the Prince. of Orange begun to diſ- 
cover his intention of rendring himſelf abſolute ; 
inſomuch, that when he came into any of their ci- 
ties, he was not receiv'd with the uſual ceremonies 
and acclamations of the people, as formerly ; and 
particularly as he went thro' the market-place of 
Gorcum, where crouds of people were aftembled, 
not ſo much as one perſon moved his hat to him, 
which ſome imagine he took to heart, and obſerve 
that he was ever penſive and melancholly afterwards 
to his dying day. 

The truce with Spain expiring, the war be- 
tween the United Provinces and the Spaniſh Ne- 
e therlands was revived and carried on with various 
«pK ſucceſs, during which a plot was diſcover'd againſt 

the life of Maurice Prince of Orange, which 
was managed chiefly by WILLIAM of Olden 
Barnevelt, youngeſt ſon of the famous Penſioner 
BARNEVELT above mentioned, formerly go- 
vernour of Bergenopzoom, a man of a reſolute 
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temper, who was determin'd to revenge his fa- CHAP. 
ther's death upon the Prince of Orange; and VI. 
drew ſeveral perſons into the conſpiracy, eſpecially Gnynmed 
Arminians, under pretence of recovering their an- 
tient liberties by this means, which he ſuggeſted 
had been notoriouſly invaded of late years in the 
execution of his La and the heads of their 
party, and impriſoning and baniſhing others with- 
out any colour of law. Monſ. GROENVELID, 
the eldeſt ſon of Penſioner BARNEVELT, was 
alſo earneſtly ſollicited by his brother to be con- 
cerned in the plot; but he refuſed , and diſſuaded 
him from it, which could not however prevent 
GROENVELD's ruin. The deſign, it ſeems, was 
to have aſſaſſinated the Prince on the road be- 
tween the Hague and Ryſwick, whither he often 
uſed to go in the company of a very few perſons ; 
and ſeveral people were lodged at inns who were 
to be actors in this tragedy, but without arms, to 
avoid ſuſpicion; and a ſmall cheſt of arms was 
order'd to be carried to a certain place, where 
they were to take thematthe time of the intended 
aſlafſination : but one of the conſpirators having 
imprudently offer*d. a piece of gold to a porter to 
carry the cheſt to the place deſign'd, rais'd a ſuſ- 
picion in the fellow; and four ſeamen about the 
ſame time diſcovering to the Prince of Orange 
that they underſtood there was a deſign againſt 
his life, tho* they could not give any particular 
account of the ſcheme that was laid to take him 
oft, the Prince return'd immediately to the Hague, 
and the news of the plot coming to be buzzed a- 
bout, the porter who had the cheſt imagining it 
contain'd. ſomething extraordinary, carried it to a 
magiſtrate, who upon the opening of it found ſe- 
veral pair of piſtols, poniards, &c. and four per- 
ſons being alſo found at an inn where the cheſt 
was to have been deliver'd, who could give no 
ſatisfactory account of themſelves, being ſtrictly 
examin'd confeſs'd the whole matter, and diſco- 
ver'd their accomplices : whereupon the conſpi- 
rators were ſoon after apprehended, try'd and exe- 
cuted, and amongſt them GROENVELD the 
eldeſt ſon of the Penſtoner BakNEvVELT, and 
ſeveral others for not diſcovering the plot, tho' 
it appear'd GROENVELD diſſuaded the conſpi- 
rators from the attempt. And as moſt of the 
criminals were Arminians, this gave occaſion to 
their enemies to throw the plot upon the whole 
party, and rais'd a freſh perſecution againſt them, 
eſpecially againſt their Miniſters, thoſe of them 
who remain'd in the country being either impri- 
ſon'd or baniſh'd : whereupon ſeveral able pens 
were drawn in defence of the Arminian cauſe, 
and among the reſt, that of the celebrated GRo- 
ius, who endeavour'd to expoſe the practices 
of the Synod of Dort, and the illegal ſentence of 
the judges who condemned OLDEN BARNE- 
VELT to death; which treatiſe was cenſured 2 
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CHAP. the States, and a great ſum of money offer'd to 


this time invited the Arminians to fettle in their CH 41 


VI. any one who would bring the head of Gxorius 
alive or dead; but he being under the protection 


The death 
of Prince 
M aurice. 


Succeeded by 


of Lewis XIII, deſpiſed their menaces. Theſe 
ſevere proceedings, however, occaſion'd great mur- 
murings in Holland, eſpecially at Rotterdam, and 
other towns, where the States found themſelves 
obliged to keep ſtrong garriſons to prevent inſur- 
rections. At the ſame time the State was en- 
gaged in a deſperate war with the Spaniards and 
Inperialiits, and had they not been ſupported both 
by the French and Englith with forcesand treaſure, 
their country would have been in great danger 
of falling under the power of the Spaniard again. 
Ihe year 1625 was fatal both to their allie King 
James I, and their Stadtholder MAURICE 
Prince of Orange; the firſt of them died on the 
27th of March, and the latter on the 23d of A- 
pril, in the 58th year of age, and was buried at 
Delt, near his father Prince WILLIAM. He is 
generally eſteem'd a great Soldier, and the beſt 
Engineer of his age; but this excellency lay in 
managing a defeniive rather than an offenſive 
war, He does not ſeem to me to he of a very enter- 
prizing genius. Ihe great ſucceſſes the Dutch met 
with during his Stadtholderſhip were at ſea, and 
in the Eaſt-Indics, to which they are much more 
indebted to the adminiſtration of OI DEN BAR- 
NEVELT, and to their Admirals, than to him. 
Upon the death of Prince MA RICE the five 


his brother provinces of Gueldres, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, 


Frederick - 
Henry. 


and Overyſſel, choſe his brother FREDERICK - 
HEN RV their Stadtholder, Captain-General and 
Admiral, and each of them alſo declared him 


ſing their own Magiſtrates, and many other im- 


reſpective dominions. Thoſe who went to Swe. 
den generally fix'd themſelves at Gottenburg near 
the Sound, as thoſe who were invited to Denmark 
did at Gluckſtat near the mouth of the Elbe; but 
none gave them greater encouragement than Fr x- 
DERICK Duke of Holſtein, who ſome years be- 
fore aſſign'd them a large tract of ld on the 
banks of the river Eyder, where they founded a 
city, to which they gave the name of Frederick- 
ſtadt, in memory of their great benefaCtor ; and 
the Duke conferr'd on them the privilege of choo- 


munities, 


In the year 1627, the Prince of Orange took Gr, +. 


VI 


the city of Groll, ſituate on the confines of Zut- by tt: 
phen and the biſhopcick of Munſter, from whence D 


the Spaniards uſed to levy large contributions out 
of the provinces of Overyſſel, Groningen and 
Gueldres ; but the conqueſt of this place ren- 
der'd the Dutch ſecure on that fide. 

The inteſtine diviſions between the Gomarifts 
and Arminians were not yet entirely quieted, for 
the common people of Amſterdam raiſed an in- 
ſurrection againſt the Magiſtrates under pretence 
of their being Arminians, notwithſtanding they 
conform'd outwardly with their eſtabliſh'd Prei- 
byterian church; but the Prince of Orange pre- 
vail'd with the States General to ſend a body of 
forces to ſuppreſs the tumult, and make an act of 
State, that the people ſhould pay obedience to 
their Magiſtrates without regard to their opinions 
in religious matters. In the year 1629 the Prince 
of Orange, with the aſſiſtance of the French and 


their particular Governour; but the province of 
Groningen choſe Count ERNEsT CASIMIR of 
Naſſau, (who was before Stadtholder of Frieze- 


Engliſh, beſieged and took Hertogenboſch, or pie 
Boiſleduc, one of the moſt conſiderable cities on ken ty ttt 
the confines of Brabant, notwithſtanding the ut- 2% 


land, and Lieutenant to Prince MAuRiCE in 
2 their Stadtholder. 

Prince FREDERICK-HENRy I, who became 
Prince of Orange on the death of his brother ; 
by which title I ſhall therefore generally ſpeak 
of him for the future ; hoping to ſignalize him- 
ſelf at the entrance of his government, made an 
attempt to relieve Breda, at that time beſieged by 
the Spaniards, but did not ſucceed, and was forced 
to be a witneſs of the ſurrender of that impor- 
tant place in June following. 

The Arminians, who had been long oppreſſed 
by the oppoſite faction, found ſome eaſe under the 
adminiſtration of the new Prince of Orange, who 
upon ſeveral occaſions gave evident proofs of his 
inclinations towards them ; however, leſt he 
ſhould diſoblige the States General, he did not 
think fit to do any thing further for them at 
this juncture, than to put a ſtop to the perſecu- 
tion of them, and declare himſelf favourably in 
reſpect of GRoT1vs, then at Paris. But the 


Kings of Sweden and Denmark, it ſeems, about . 


the Prince of Orange took Venlo and 


moſt efforts of the Spaniards and Imperialiſts for 
its preſervation. This ſucceſs of the Prince of 
Orange had ſuch an influence on the States, that 
in the year 1631 they declared his Son W1L- 
LIAM, then about five years of age, ſucceſſor to 
him in all his offices and dignities ; and the ſame 
year the States enter'd into an alliance with the 
famous GUsTAvus Abo Hs, King of Swe- 
den, againſt the houſe of Auſtria, and the Roman 
catholick party in Germany. In the year 1632, 


uremond Venlo and 


in Guelderland, from the Spaniards ; in the ſiege 2 


of which laſt place, Count ERNESTH CAsIMIR, 


Stadtholder of Friezeland, was kill'd by a muſket- 
ball ; and the States General, in gratitude for the 
ſervices done by his father, declared his fon HEN- 
RY-ERNEST hereditary Stadtholder of the pro- 
vinces of Friezeland and Groningen. The ſame 
year the Prince of Orange took the large and 


ſtrong city of Maeſtricht, ſituate on the Maes, Maeftrick! 
in the biſhoprick of Liege, but belonging to Bra- u. 


bant, after an obſtinate ſiege of two months and 
upwards, 
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chi er. 


upwards, during which time the Spaniards and 
VI 


Imperialiſts often attempted to relieve it: and the 
loſs of this place was follow'd by that of Limburg 

rs and Orſoy before the end of the campaign, The 
and next year, 1033, he reduced the fortreſs of Rhine- 
- ty the berg, ſituate on the Rhine between Weſel and 
. Orloy; and ſoon after Fort Philip near Sas van 
(Ghent in Flanders: but the Spaniards maxing 
great preparations for the retaking theſe places, 
the Dutch enter'd into an offenſive alliance with 
the French in the year 1634, wherein they made 
a partition of the paniſh Netherlands (when they 
hould be conquer'd), and it was agreed; that the 
provinces of Luxemburg, Namur, ainault, Cam- 
bray, and moſt part of Artois, ſhould belong to 
the French; and the reſidue of the Spaniſh Ne- 
| therlands to the Dutch. The French King ſoon 
after commanded the Marſhal CHaTILLON, 
brother-in-law to Cardinal RicHLIEU, to join 
the Prince of Orange in Brabant with twenty 
thouſand foot and ſeven thouſand horſe; and the 
Spaniards marching to prevent this conjunction, 
were defeated by the French near the village of 
Avein in Luxemburg, CHATILLON afterwards 
continuing his march towards Maeſtricht, there 
joined the army of the States, forming together 
a body of fifty thouſand men, of whom the Prince 
of Orange was Generaliſſimo by the treaty ; but 
the Dutch on ſecond thoughts being jealous that 
if the French ſhould once become their next 
neighbours, by being poſleſs'd of that part of 
the Spaniſh Netherlands above-mention'd, their 
ſtate would be in a more dangerous condition from 
+ them than it was atpreſent from the Spaniard ; and 
the Prince of Orange at the ſame time enter- 
taining a particular pique againſt Cardinal Ric H- 
LIEU, the prime Miniſter at the court of France, 
on account of his endeavouring to ſurprize the 
city of Orange; this alliance with France came 
to nothing: tor the Prince of Orange declined 
entering upon any conſiderable action this cam- 
paign, and by marches and countermarches, and 
want of neceſſary proviſtons, fo harrais'd and di- 
ſtreſod the French troops, that of a gallant army 
of near thirty thouſand men which came out of 
France into the Netherlands, ſcarce four thouſand 
return'd, tho' there had not been any conſider- 
able enterprize undertaken, Notwithſtanding 
which, Cardinal Ricnu1itv finding himſelf ſur- 
rounded with abundance of domeſtick enemies, 
and ſtanding in need of the alliance of the States- 
General, was obliged to ſtifle his reſentment, 
and enter into a new treaty with the Dutch, 
whereby he ſtipulated to pay them two millions 
of livres per annum, and fifteen hundred thouſand 
more towards the charges of the next campaign 
and in order to regain the good opinion of the 
Prince of Orange, he order'd the French Am- 
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baſlador at the Hague to give him the title of his CHA P' 
Highneſs whenever he addreſe'd himſelf to him, VI. 
which the Prince and his poſterity ever after re- 
tain'd, having before no other title than that of 
his Excellency. And thus a good harmony being 
eſtabliſh'd between the Cardinal and the Prince, 
preparations were made for a vigorous campaign 
anno 1637, in which the Prince of Orange re- 
took the city of Breda; but on the other hand Breda reta- 
the Spaniards made themſelves maſters of Venlo ken by the 
and Ruremond again. The year 1638 proved Vesna 
diſadvantageous to the Dutch, who had the worſt Ruremond 
of it in ſeveral engagements, but there happen'd b the Spa- 
no decifive battle. In the following year 1639, 
their ſucceſſes againſt the Spaniſh Armada, which 3 o 
they deſtroy'd upon the coaſt of England, is al- 5 IT 
molt incredible. The Spaniards, it ſeems, at the Spaniſh Ar- 
inſtance of the Emperor FERDINAND III, had 92% in the 
agreed to fit out a powerful fleet of men of war, Or 
to join the Danes againſt the Swedes, whereby 
they hoped to make a conſiderable diverſion, and 
thereby compel the Swedes to withdraw their 
forces out of the Empire, which they had long 
harraſs'd; but firſt the Spaniards propoſed to touch 
on the coaſt of Zealand, to give ſome counte- 
nance to their forces in the Netherlands. Ac- 
cordingly the Spaniſh Admiral Don AnTox10 
dE OQUENnDo faild from the Groine with ſix- 
ty-ſeven men of war, and twenty thouſand men, 
in the month of July, and was to be join'd by 
fourteen ſail more from Dunkirk ; of which the 
Dutch having received intelligence, and imagin- 
ing by the extraordinary preparations that were 
making at Dunkirk, that the chief deſign of the 
Spaniards was againſt their coaſts, they order'd 
Vice-Admiral TRoMP to obſerve their motions, 
who fell in with one of their ſquadrons ſeparated 
from the reſt near Dunkirk, on the ſixteenth of 
September at night, which he engaged with that 
fury that he entirely diſperſed them; but the 
Spaniſh Admiral bearing down to their aſſiſtance 
the next morning, boarded the Dutch Admiral, 
where he was ſo warmly received, that he was 
glad to quit him again, and being purſued by 
TROMP, was ſunk with a thouſand men on board, 
after which the fleets were parted by a fog: but 
the Dutch being join'd by eleven men of war 
the ſame evening, fell upon the Spaniards again 
at midnight, and compell'd them to fly to the 
Downs on the Engliſh coaſt, where then lay thir- 
ty Engliſh men of war, who took the Spaniſh 
fleet into their protection, there being at that 
time an alliance between the Kings of Great Bri- 
tain and Spain, of which TROMP complain'd to 
the Britiſh court; whereupon King CHaRLEsT, 
who was at this time engaged in a war with his 
Scotiſh Subjects, who had broke out into rebellion, 
and having reaſon to expect an inſurrection in 

| > England, 
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CHAP. England, determined not to break with the States, 
VI. but order'd his Admiral to forbcar all hoſtilities a- 
Lnomd gainſ the Dutch, 
Tour afterwards receiving a powerful rein- 
forcement, reſolved to attack the Spaniards again, 
and even the Engliſh, 'tis ſaid, if they perſiſted 
in protecting the enemy in the Downs. The 
Spaniards therefore finding they were to expect no 
aſſiſtance from the Engliſh fleet, took the oppor- 
tunity of a thick fog in order to return home; 
but ROM had intelligence of it, and overtook 
them with ncar an hundred men of war, where- 
upon there happen'd a ſmart engagement between 
the two flects, and moſt of the Spaniſh ſhips were 
burnt, ſunk or taken ; a great Portugueſe galleon 
particularly, of fourteen hundred tuns and eighty 
guns was deſtroy'd, with eight hundred men on 
board, moſt of them gentlemen, and about twen- 
ty ſhips more run on ſhore in the Downs ; and 
of the whole Spaniſh fleet not more than eight 
eſcaped into Dunkirk. The common people in 
England it ſeems had a notion, that this Armada 
was deſign'd againſt their own country, and were 
not diſpleaſed therefore to ſee it deitroy'd : and 
perhaps King CHARLEs found it would alarm 
his ſubjects, already ſufficiently diſcontented, if 
he ſhould permit the Engliſh fleet to take their 
bart; or ſurely he would never have ſuffer'd the 
Dutch to have fallen upon them in our roads, 
an indignity that ought never to have been borne 
but in ſuch circumſtances as his Majeſty was at 
this time. The Dutch loſt but two ſhips and a- 
bout fourſcore men in the engagement, which 
plainly ſhews that they were better ſeamen even 
at that time than the Spaniards, for the Spaniſh 
fleet was deem'd at leaſt equal to theirs in force 
and number of guns ; but however that be, cer- 
tain it is, TROMP gain'd immortal honour by 
the victory, and the Spaniards have never ſince 
made any figure at ſea, 

The French and Dutch acting in ſeparate bo- 
dies anno 1640, as had been agreed, the Prince 
of Orange fat down before Damme, a city five 
miles from Bruges ; but meeting with greater dif- 
ficulties than he expected, was compell'd to raiſe 

ny taken the ſiege. The French had better ſucceſs before 
= See o Arras, the capital of Artois, which they took this 
campaign after a ſiege of two months. Count 
HenRY-ERNEsT of Naſſau, Governour of 
Friezeland, being killed in an engagement with 
the Spaniards, was ſucceeded in that province 
by his brother WiLLIaM-FREDERICK ; but 
the Prince of Orange, Stadtholder of the o- 
ther provinces, was choſen Governour of Gro- 
The fn of hingen and the Omlands ; and the following year, 
thePrince of 1041, the Prince of Orange married his ſon 
Orange mar- WILLIAM, being then fifteen years of age, to 
ried to the - | 
Princes the Princeſs Mary, daughter to CHARLEs I, 
Rojal- of King of Great Britain, and the young Prince go- 
gland, | 


ing over into England, the marriage was conſum- CN 1 
mated there on the ſecond of May. The ſame VI 
year the Dutch had the good fortune to take the —. 
ſtrong fortreſs of Gennep, ſituate on the river g 
Niers: as the French did the cities of Aire, Lens kate 
and Bapaume, in the province of Artois ; but Dur, 
Aire was re-taken not long after by the Spa- \* 4 
niards, bad 

In the year 1642 died the famous Cardinal | 
RicHLitu, who had long ſupported the Dutch 
azainſt Spain, and aſſiſted them in humbling the 
houſe of Auſtria. And the following year his Maſter 
LEWIS XIII died, which did not however make 
any alteration in the meaſures of the French mi- 
niſtry, who enter'd into a ſtricter alliance with 
the United Provinces: than ever; wherein the 
French agreed to give the States the title of High 
and Mighty, to furniſh them with twelve hun- 
dred 47 43 livres, and to attack ſome con{i- 
derable places on the coaſt of Flanders, In con- 
ſideration whereof, the States engaged to have forty 
men of war on that coaſt to ſupport their land- 
forces; and not to make peace with Spain with- 
out the concurrence of France. 

In purſuance of which treaty the French laid Gris 
ſiege to Graveling, while Admiral Tromy Ii 
block'd it up by ſea, and the place ſurrendred a- = 
bout two months after. On the other hand, the 
Prince of Orange made himſelf maſter ef the 
ſtrong fortreſs of Sas van Ghent the ſame cam- Su 
paign. And thus the French and Dutch went on, 6:4 
enlarging their reſpective frontiers at the expence Ba 
of the miſerable Spaniard : but the French made 
the moſt conſiderable advances, for in the Cam- 
paign of 1645, the French took Mardick, Bour- Mart, 
bourg, Bethune and Armentiers, while the Prince * 
of Orange was repuls'd in an attempt he made up- by the ; 
on Antwerp; but he had the good fortune how- Frack. 
ever before the end of the year to make himſelf 
maſter of Hulſt in Flanders, the capital of the Hit u 
country of Waes, * 

The Prince of Orange in the year 1646 re- 
new'd his deſign againſt Antwerp; and being 
join'd by fix thouſand French, was marching to 
inveſt it, when he was ſeized with an apoplexy, 
which diſorder'd his underſtanding; and the Hol- 
landers apprehending if this city were taken and 
made part of their State, the antient trade might 
be revived there to the diſadvantage of Amſter- 
dam, march'd back again without attempting any 
thing againſt that city. FR 

In the mean time the French beſieged and took r. 
Dunkirk, by the aſſiſtance of the Dutch fleet, the Fren 
which block'd up the harbour; of which they 
have ſince had ſufficient reaſon to repent, it ha- 
ving been made a neſt of privateers, from whence 
they have been infeſted in all their wars with 
France. : ad 

In the ſpring following, viz. on the 1 4 u Orange 
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March 1645, the Prince of Orange died, in the 
67th year of his age, and was ſucceeded by his 
on WILLIAM the ſecond, in the Stadtholderſhip 
of the fix provinces which his father held ; upon 
whoſe acceſſion the States addreſs'd themſelves to 
him, intreating that he would contribute his ut- 
moſt towards the concluſion of the peace of Mun- 
{ter, which was now negotiating, and not adhere 
too ſtrictly to the intereſt of France, of whom 
they began to be very jealous ſince the conqueſts 
they had made in Flanders, and the reſt of the 
Spaniſh provinces : and notwithſtanding their en- 
gagements with that crown, they concluded a ſe- 
parate peace with Spain at Munſter, in the year 
1648; the principal conditions whereof were, 


An Alftrat of the Treaty of Munſter, 


TH AT the King of Spain ſhould acknowledge 
the Lords the States General of the United 
Provinces with their provinces, towns, lands, and 
2ppurtenances, ſovereign States, provinces and coun- 
ies: upon which he or his ſucceſſors would not 
for the future make any claim or pretence. That 
ach py ſhould keep and enjoy the countries, 
towns, places and lordſhips in their reſpeCtive poſ- 
/cfhions, with their dependencies and appurtenan- 
ces, Whereby the Dutch were to enjoy Boifle- 
duc, with the lordſhips, towns and W there- 
to belonging; the town and marquiſate of Ber- 
gen op Zoom; the town and barony of Breda, 
the town of Maeſtricht, and the diſtrict thereto 
belonging; the county of Groonhoft, the town 
of Grave; the country of Luickhulſt, and baili- 
wick of Hulſt and Hulſter Ambacht ; and all the 
torts the States were poſleſs'd of in the country of 
Waes, with their dependencies and appurtenan- 
ces: as alfo all ſuch other places as the States then 
held in Brabant or Flanders, with all right of 
lovereignty, in the ſame manner as they held 
the United Provinces. The States were alſo to 
retain all they poſſeſs'd in the Eaſt and Weſt- 
Indies, Aſia, Africa, or America. And the Spa- 
niards were to continue their navigation to the 
Eaſt-Indies in the ſame manner they then did; 
but not to extend themſelves on that ſide: and 
tach party, both in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, were 
to abſtain from the navigation and trade of ſuch 
places and countries as belong'd to the other. That 
the river Scheld, and the channels of the Sas and 
Swyn, and other entrances into the Sea there- 
abouts, ſhould remain in the poſſeſſion of the States, 
who might lay what duties they ſaw fit on veſ- 
lels paſſing that way, and on goods going in and 
out of the harbours in Flanders. And the Dutch 


alſo were to have.the cuſtoms of all yoods paſſing 
thro" their country by the Rhine or Maes, It 
was alſo agreed, that no new Forts ſhould be e- 


ny in * Low Countries on either ſide, and 
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that on the part of the 8 of Spain ſhould be CHAP, 


demoliſh'd near Sluice, the Forts of St Jon, St. 


 # 


Dod Ar, the Star Fort, the Fort TERESE, St. 


FREDERICK, St. Is ABEL LA, and St. Paul; 
and on the ſide of the States, the two Forts in the 
iſland of Leaſant, call'd ORANGE and FRED EE 
RICK ; the two forts De Pas on the caſt fide 
the river Scheld, and the Fort of Kieldrect call'd 
Spinola. 


The United Provinces now enjoying a pro- 
| & pro A conteſt 
found peace, propoſed to make a reduction of their between the 
forces, which met with great oppoſition from Prince of 


thoſe of the Prince of Orange's party, appre- 
hending it would tend to the leſſening his au- 
thority and influence; which was indeed the very 
reaſon that the other fide were zealous for it, re- 


membring the attempts that his uncle Prince 


MavRicE had made to obtain the ſovereignty : 


an act of State therefore being drawn up for diſband- 
ing part of the army, the Prince labour'd with all 
his might to get the matter debated in another 
aſlembly ; but the deputies who were for it tol- 
lowing the advice of CoRNELIUS BiCKER, 
Burghomaſter of Amſterdam, left the Hague 
abruptly, and thereby defeated all his ſtratagems. 
Hereupon it was propoſed by ſome of the Depu- 
ties of his party who remain'd at the Hague, that 
he ſhould viſit the cities of Holland in perſon, 
who were moſt averſe to it, in order to obtain their 
conſent for keeping up the army; but the pro- 
vince of Holland proteſted againft this expedient 
as an encroachment on their liberties, and the 
city of Amſterdam in particular deſired him to 
forbear coming thither ; at which he was ſo ex- 
aſperated, that he exhibited a complaint to the 
States General againſt that city, demanding ſatiſ- 
faction for the affront put upon him; in anſwer 
to which they publiſh'd a Manifeſto juſtifying 


their conduct: but the Prince determining to be The Prince 


a ſends a body 
of troops ta 


revenged on that proud city, ſent orders for 
great body of troops to aſſemble and inveſt it. He 


and five others of the province of Holland, whom 
he apprehended moſt averſe to his deſigns, in the 
caſtle of Loeveſtein, from whence they were call'd 
the Loeveſtein Faction. The Prince's orders were 
executed with that ſecreſy, that the Amſterdam- 
mers had not any intimation of the march of the 
army to attack them, till the Hamburgh poſt-boy 
brought them notice there was a body of horſe 
advancing towards them, the very morning the 
town was to have been inveſted ; and had it not 
been for the rains and the darkneſs of the night, 
whereby ſome of the forces loſt their way, and 
did not come in time to the appointed rendez- 
vous, the city had been ſurrounded before they 
had received the leaſt intelligence of his inten- 
tions; but having Tn ng to put themſelves in 


* 


Orange and 
the States. 


. inveſt Am- 
alſo impriſon'd JoRHN DE W1TT the Penſionary, ſterdamt. 
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CH AP. a poſture of defence, they ſent to the Prince to 


know the reafon of his approaching in that hoſtile 


Loyd manner ; and he inſiſting that the Burghomaſter 


BICK ER ſhould be deliver'd up and puniſh'd, they 
took the opportunity while the conferences about 
it continued, to open their ſluices and drown their 
country, ſo thatit was now become impracticable for 
tis army to attack th& place. The citizens, howe- 
ver, being defirous to remove ſo formidable a force 
jrom their gates, and to procure the liberty of 
De Wirtr, and the reſt of their friends, whom 
the Prince hed impriſon'd in the caſtle of Loeve- 
ſtein, agreed at length to diſplace Burghomaſter 


S 
BIiCKER, and his Hizhneſs, on the other hand, 


conſented to releaſe the priſoners and withdraw 


his troops, but could not help however difcover- 
ing his concern for the difappointment ; and while 
he was meditating which way to repair the dif- 
grace, was taken ill of the ſmall-pox at the 


Ties of the Hague, on the 29th of October 1650, and died 


ſmall- pox. 


on the 6th of November following, contrary to the 
opinion of his phyſicians, who declared him to be 
out of danger; from whence it was afterwards ſur- 
mized that he was poiſon'd with a draught of Li- 
monade: but however that matter was, certain it is 
he-was become very terrible to the republick ; and 
the late hoſtile attempt upon Amſterdam render'd 
his death the leſs regretted ; ſome of the Clergy 
in their pulpits went fo far as to aſcribe it to 
the juſt judgment of Gop, and ſome medals were 
ſtruck reflecting on his memory, among which 
one repreſented the precipitate fall of PHAETON, 
with thoſe words in Ovid, Magnis tamen excidit 
ais. About a week after the death of WII:“ 
Liam II, his fon WILLIAM III was born, af- 
terwards Stadtholder of the United Provinces, 
and King of Great Britain, which gave great joy 
to the Princeſs and the family of Orange, who 
were before overwhelm'd with grief for the loſs 
of the late Prince, their great ſupport, in the 
flower of his age. Two days after the Betawe 
and Velawe, and Utrecht, were good part of them 
overflow'd by the breaking of the dikes of the 
viel, &c. The fea alſo broke in upon North 
Holland with a terrible inundation, and deſtroy'd 
incredible quantities of merchandize, even in Am- 
ſterdam it ſelf; ſo that however they might re- 
joice at the death of the Prince of Orange, they 
had reaſon to mourn for the calamities which ſoon 
after befel them. 

Upon the death of the Prince of Orange the 
province of Groningen choſe the hereditary Prince 
of Friezeland, W1iLLIAM-FREDERICK of Naſ- 
ſau, their Governour; but the other five pro- 


The office vinces elected no particular Governour: and the 
of Stadthol- States General refolved to have no Stadtholder, 


der abo- 


ul d. 


Captain-General, or Admiral, for the future; 
and enter'd into a new union, whereby they 
ſettled the ſovereignty of the particular provin- 


3 


ces, declaring againſt the innovations of Prince Cy gr 
MavRiCE and his ſucceſſors, who had endea- VI. 
vour'd to make every province ſubject to the Way 
States General, or rather to themſelves. Then 
they publiſh'd a genera] toleration of all religj. 
ons, excluding however from publick employ- 
ments all who did not make a publick profeſſion 
of Calviniſm. The five Gentlemen impriſon'd 
by the late Prince of Orange in the caſtle of 
Loeveſtein, were ſet at liberty, and with Bur- 
ghomaſter BICEK ER reſtored to their offices and 
dignities, and the proceedings againſt them de- 
clared illegal and void. They alſo changed the 
magiſtrates in many places, ſupplying their rooms 
with ſuch as were not well- affected to the houſe of 
Orange, and difbanded good part of the army. 
England, after the murder of King CHARLES T, The c. 


anno 1648, was under the dominion of a Come duct «ts 


. . tes it 
monwealth in appearance, but really ſubje& to n, 


CROMWEL, who had uſurp'd the ſupreme autho- Kin 
rity, and driven King 
brother the Duke of York into Holland, where 
they were well received by their brother and ſiſter, j. 
the Prince and Princeſ; of Orange, at the Hague: 

the States, in the mean time, gave frequent inti- 
mations that their reſiding in Holland would be 

very inconvenient in their preſent circumſtances; 

and it was with ſome difficulty the Prince of O- 
range prevented their ſending them a meſlage to 
remove out of their territories, About the ſame 
time Dr. DoRIsLAUs, one of the Engliſh regi- Pri, 
cides, coming as Envoy to the Hague, to propoſe 


and the 


was at ſupper in his houſe with ſome company, kite, 
ſix or ſeven Gentlemen of North-Britain enter'd 
the room with their ſwords drawn, and WAIT “E 
FORD, one of them, dragzing DoRisLA us from 
the table, ſtabb'd him to the heart, ſaying, Thus 
dies one of the regicides 3 then the Gentlemen put- 
ting up their ſwords, walk'd quietly out of the 
room, leaving the reſt of the company in the 
utmoſt conſternation. This accident made the 
Dutch ſtill more uneaſy, leſt CRomweL ſhould 
demand fatisfaction, and occaſion the removal of 
King CHARLES from the Hague ſoon after; and 
the death of the Prince of Orange, which hap- 
pen'd about the fame time, gave but ſmall en- 
couragement to hope for his Majeſty's reſtoration 
from that quarter. The year following, anno 


S0 

1651, the Commonwealth of England, as they 
were call'd, ſent over their Chief Juſtice 87. 
Jon and Mr. WALTER STRICKLAND. as. 
their Ambaſſadors to the States, attended by two 
hundred Gentlemen and a magnificent equipage, 
to propoſe an offenſive and defenſive alliance be- 
tween the two Commonwealths ; who were re- 
ceived with all imaginable reſpe& by the States, 
but were however frequently aftronted and aſſault- 


ed by the mob, who, notwithſtanding a ſtrong 
guard 


CHaRLes II, and his Cs!) 
Royal fim. 


Envoy tron 
: : the Engl. 
an alliance between the two republicks, while he parlianen 
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Hp. guard conſtantly attended them, often broke their 
l. windows and pelted their ſervants with dirt and 
EL. ſtones, crying out, Long live King CHARLES 
John and the Prince of Orange. Sr. Jous alſo meet- 
ts the ing the then Duke of York in the walks of 
the Voorhout at the Hague, and refuſing to give 
eim the way, or ſalute him, the Duke pull'd off 
EF” his hat and told him, he ought to be taught to 
pay more reſpect to the King's brother: to which 
the Ambaſſador anſwering, that he knew no o- 
ther Sovereign than the parliament of England, 
and reflecting groſly on the royal family, the 
Duke's attendants attack'd the Ambaſlador and 
his ſervants ſword in hand, and being ſupported 
by moſt of the Gentlemen then in the walks, the 
Ambaſſador was obliged to retire with his people 
into his houſe. The States who pretended to re- 
main neuters between the King and Parliament 
of England, defired the Duke to retire from the 
Hague to a country-ſeat of his fiſter's, the Prin- 
ceſs dowager of Orange, at Honſlaerdike : after 
which they ſent a deputation to the Engliſh Am- 
bafladors, to expreſs their concern for what had 
happen'd, and to aſſure them, that if any of their 
ſubjects had. affronted them they ſhould be pu- 
niſh'd with the utmoſt rigour: but Sr. JohN 
it ſeems was not to be appeaſed, and repreſented 
: matters in ſuch a manner to his maſters, that they 
ee were ſoon after recalled. At their return it was 
propoſed in the parliament to endeavour to pre- 
3 er vent the mighty growth of the Dutch trade and 
advance their own by all poſſible means; the firſt 
on attempt towards which, was by drawing up an 
3 An act, ſince call'd the Act of Navigation, whereby 
„ foreigngrs were prohibited importing any mer- 
chandize into England which was not of their 

own growth; which affected Holland more than 
any other country, becauſe the produce of that 
ee is exceeding ſmall, and one of their 
greateſt advantages at that time conſiſted in their 
being the common carriers of Europe; and un- 
der colour of this law alſo the Engliſh frequently 
took an opportunity of ſearching the Dutch ſhips 
and making prize of them, The States hereup- 
on ſent over four Ambaſſadors to England, to ex- 
poſtulate with that remnant of a parliament, who 
were anſwered with the following demands: 
I. That they ſhould pay the arrears of tribute 
due for fiſhing on the Engliſh coaſt, 2. That 
they ſhould reſtore the Spice-iſlands they had ta- 
ken in the Eaſt- Indies. 3. That thoſe who had 
alſiſted in the murder of the Enzliſh at Amboyna 
and Banda, ſhould be brought to juſtice. 4. That 
latisfacti n ſhould be given for the murder of Do- 
RISLAUS the Engliſh Envoy. And, 5. Repara- 
tion made for the damages ſuſtain'd by the Eng- 
liſh in Ruſſia, Greenland, &c. by the Dutch en- 
| croachments, to an immenſe ſum. From theſe 
X TY zu demands the States concluding that nothing leſs 
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than a war was intended, gave orders for fitting CHAP. 
out a great fleet of men of war: the Engliſh Par- VI. 
liament, on the other hand, never imagining that 
the Dutch durſt enter into a war with them, fit- 
ted out only the uſual ſquadron for the guard of 
the coaſt, giving their Admiral no particular in- 
ſtructions in caſe of a rupture. [he admiralty of 
Holland, in the mean time, had order'd VAN 
TROMP with a fleet of forty two men of war to 
ſail over to the Engliſh coatt, and not to ſtrike 
ſail to that nation as he uſed to do, This Admi- 
ral accordingly in the month of May 1652, com- The firſt 
ing into Dover road, met with Admiral BLAKE, {e2-*8 ts 
and a ſquadron of twenty-ſix men of war there 
under his command, who. perceiving the Dutch 
did not ſtrike ſail as uſual, gave them three guns; 
whereupon 'TROMP hung out a red flag, and 
bore down directly to the Engliſh Admiral, gi- 
ving him a broad-ſide, which being return'd, an 
obſtinate fight began, that laſted till night parted 
them. On the Dutch fide was one ſhip taken and 
another ſunk : the Engliſh had a great many men 
killed and wounded, but loſt no ſhip or officer of 
note, tho' the Hollanders pretended there were 
two Engliſh ſhips ſunk and fix taken; however, 
certain it is, BLAKE did not think fit to renew 
the fight the day following on ſo great odds, but 
retired in order to refit and reinforce his ſqua- 
dron. | 
The States ſoon after ſent an embaſly to Eng- 
land, to aſſure the Parliament that the late en- 
agement between the two fleets was without their 
1 and contrary to their intentions, and 
begg' d of them, as they profeſs'd the fame religion 
and love of liberty, they would enter into a trea- 
ty, in order to heal this bleeding wound, and 
avoid the further effuſion of blood. To which 
the Parliament anſwered, That the extraordinary 
preparations the Dutch had made of a fleet of 
an hundred and fifty ſail without any apparent 
neceſſity, and the inſtructions they had given to 
their ſea-officers, gave too much cauſe to believe 
they delign'd to uſurp from the Engliſh the do- 
minion of the ſea; they thought themſelves ob- 
liged therefore to endeavour, by Gop's aſſiſtance, 
to obtain reparation for the injuries and damages 
they had received : and having return'd this an- 
ſwer, immediately order'd BLAKE to fail north- 
ward and attack their fiſhing-buſles, guarded b 
twelve ſail of men of war, moſt of which he 
took and brought home as good prize. And Sir 
GEORGE ASCOUGH being ſent with another 
ſquadron to the ſouthward, meeting with a fleet 
of Dutch merchant-men between Dover and Ca- 
lais, to k or deſtroy'd moſt of them; and aſ- 
terwards ſtanding weſtward, fell in with a fleet 
of ſixty of the enemy's men of war, and thirty 
merchant-men near Plimouth, with whom he 
maintain'd a ſight till night parted them, though 
14 2 he 
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CH AP. he had but thirty ſail of men of war with him; 
VI. but being damaged in his rigging, he could not 


WY WI come up with them the next day. However, 
theſe attempts ſtruck ſuch a terror into the Dutch, 
that for the future they choſe generally to fail 
north about, rather than to run the hazard of 
being taken in the Englith channel; and not- 
withſtanding all their precaution they loſt fix 
Faſt-India ſhips, valued at four millions of livres, 
thirty-five more of their Portugal fleet, and ma- 

King ny other veilels. King CHARLES II being now 

3 It at Paris, and finding the Engliſh and Dutch re- 

= 2 25 publicks were come to an open rupture, made an 

the Dutch offer to the Dutch Ambaſſador to join his intereſt 
fleet. with theirs, and go in perſon on board their fleet; 
but the Dutch reſolving to clap up a peace with 
England, and apprehending the King's appcar- 
ing among them might prove an impediment to 
it, refuſed the generous propoſal. Van TrRome 
about this time reſigning the command of the 
Dutch fleet upon fome diſguſt, De WiTrT ſuc- 
ceeded him, who with De RUYTER appearing 

Another en- at the head of the Dutch grand fleet on the coaſt 

g$2gement. of Kent, were attack'd by BLAKE on the 28th 
of October ; in which engagement the Rear-Ad- 
miral of the States was boarded and taken, two 
more of their men of war ſunk, and a fourth 
blown up ; whereupon the Dutch thought fit to 
retire, and were purſued to their own coaſts. 
In the mean time a ſquadron of Engliſh men of 
war in the Mediterranean, conſiſting of five or 
11x fail, were attack'd by ſixteen Dutch, under 
the command of Van GALEN, and forc'd to re- 
tire into the port of Leghorn for protection, ha- 
ving loſt the Phenix, one of their number; on 
which occaſion the Hollanders triumphed as for a 
ſignal victory. 

In this war the Swedes declared for the Engliſh, 
fight be- and the Danes for the United Provinces ; and the 
— Danes engaged to ſend twenty men of war to the 
Dutch. aſſiſtance of their allies, in caſe VAN TROu 

was reſtored to his command; which being rea- 
dily comphy'd with by the States, that Admiral 
put to ſea with eighty men of war and two hre- 
ſhips, and meeting BLAKE in the Downs, with 
between forty and fifty fail, a terrible engage- 
ment enſued on the 29th of November 1652; 
but the Engliſh being overpower'd, were at length 
compell'd to retire, with the loſs. of two ſhips ta- 
ken, three ſunk, and one burnt ; and of the Dutch 
only one of their flag-ſhips was blown up. At- 
ter which TRomMP, in contempt of the naval 
power of England, rode with a broom at his 
top-maſt head, ſhewing that he could ſweep the 
channel of them. But this triumph was ſhort- 
liv'd, for on the 18th of February following, the 
Engliſh grand fleet, commanded by BLAKE, 
DEAN and Mok, conſiſting of eighty fail, ly- 
ing extended croſs the channel over againſt Port- 


A third ſea- 
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there was no following them. 


land, to wait for TRoMP, who was convoying CHI 
home three hundred fail of merchant-ſhips with VI 
ſeventy- ſix men of war; the Engliſh Scouts dif. wa, 
cover'd the Dutch fleet on the 18th of February A fork 
by break of day, whereupon another bloody battle “fh 
was fought, which laſted three days: Vay 
TrRomMP on the third interpoling between the 
Engliſh fleet and his merchant-ſhips, maiatain'4 

a running fight till he recover'd the coaſt of Hol- 
land; having loſt in the engagement eleven men 

of war and thirty merchants : there being but 
one ſhip loſt on the Engliſh ſide. On the 2d of 
June 1653, there happen'd another engagement Fiſt i. 
between Dover and Calais, when the Engliſh fe. 
fleet, confiſting of an hundred fail, was com- 
manded by Monk and DEAN, who were both 
on board one ſhip : the Dutch fleet conſiſted of 
upwards of an hundred fail, and were commanded. 
by TRoMP, DE WITT, DE RuYTER, and the 
two EVER TSONS, It was about noon when the 
engagement began, and at the firſt broad-fide 
Admiral DEAN was ſhot in two by a cannon-bal] 

as he ſtood by Monk, who without being diſ- 
couraged cover'd the body with his cloak, and 
then maintain'd the fight with great bravery, and 
before evening the Dutch bore away before the 
wind. The next morning, there being but little 
wind, the Engliſh could not come up with the 
Hollanders before noon, when the fight began 
afreſh, and the Dutch were put into the utmoſt 
confuſion; TRomeP ſent his boat aboard ſome 
ſhips, and fred at others, to oblige them to come 
into the line; but all to no purpoſe ; he found 
himſelf obliged to retreat to their own flats, where 

In this engage: 
ment eleven Dutch ſhips were taken, fix ſunk, 
and two blown up ; with very little loſs on the 
Engliſh fide. 

The Dutch, notwithſtanding this defeat, fitted Sir us 
out a fleet of an hundred and five and twenty fes 
men of war within a little more than a month, 
commanded by TRomye, who meeting the Eng- 
liſh feet upon the coaſt of Holland commanded 
by Mo k, another famous engagement enſued, 
on the 29th of July, wherein Monk order'd his 
Captains neither to give or take quarter, which 
made this battle more bloody than any of the 
former: the famous Van TROUur, the glory of 
the Dutch nation, as he is ſtiled by ſome wri- 
ters, was ſhot with a muſket-bullet as he ſtood. on 
the quarter-deck with his ſword drawn, encoura- 
ging his men; and ſeven and twenty Dutch men 
of war were ſunk and burnt, but none taken, 
which was occaſion'd by Monxx's orders to give 
no quarter. DE WiTT taking upon him the 
command after the death of 'TRompP, and ha- 
ving maintain'd the fight till evening, the Dutch 
retired into their harbours. The Engliſh had a- 


bundance of men kill'd and wounded in the 
en- 
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J. or three more diſabled. 

| The Dutch, diſcouraged by the defeat of their 
Dutch fleet, and the loſs of their Admiral, but more 
 p:38 by the loſſes they ſuffer'd in their foreign trade, 
es- 0 it ſeems the Engliſh had taken in this ſhort 
war no leſs than ſeven hundred fail of ſhips ; ſent 
orders to their Plenipotentiaries, who were already 
treating with CROMWEL at London, to haſten 
the concluſion of the peace almoſt upon any terms; 
to which they were moved alſo by frequent inſur- 
rections at home, and the ſuggeſtions of the O- 
range party, who perpetually inſinuated that theſe 
misfortunes were occaſion'd by their not having 
a Stadtholder. CROMWEL, though he had for- 
merly vow'd the deſtruction of this State, began 
now to hearken to the propoſals made him, in 
hopes the States might be aſſiſtant to him in main- 
taining his uſurp'd ſovereignty ; for he bad diſ- 
perſed the: remains of the long parliament, and 
taken upon him perfectly to new-model the con- 
ſtitution. Both parties therefore having their par- 
ticular views in promoting a peace, the treaty 
was brought to a concluſion in April 1654, by 
which the Dutch renounced King CHARLES's 
intereſt, engaged to ſtrike to the Engliſh at ſea, 
and to bring ſuch of their ſubjects to juſtice as 
had been concerned in the barbarities at Amboy- 
na, if there were any of them living, and to 
make reparation for all the damages the Engliſh 
had ſuſtained by their means in their foreign trade 
for thirty years paſt. CRomwEL alſo demanded 
that the States ſhould exclude the Prince of O- 
range, grandſon of King CHaRLEs I, and all 
dis poſterity, from being Stadtholders, or Gover- 
nours of any particular province, city or fort ; 
az alſo from being Admirals, Vice-Admirals, or 
cven Captains of men of-war ; which the States 
at length agreed to, under this limitation only, 
mat this excluſion ſhould extend only to ſuch of 
the Prince of Orange's poſterity, as ſhould be li- 
neally deſcended from the daughter of the late 
King CHaRLEs I; and that this ſhould be a pri- 
Vate article, and not inſerted in the general trea- 
About this time JN DE WIT, ſon of 


. % DE Wir r the Burghomaſter of Dort (who had 


been impriſon'd in the caſtle of Loeveſtein by the 
late Prince of Orange) and his brother CoRN E- 
„ius DE WITT, began to grow very popular, 


and the one being Penſionary of Holland, and 


the other High Bailiff of Putten, they had the 
chef direction of this State during the minority 
vt the Prince of Orange, WIELIAM III. Thee 
gentlemen were ſo very cautious of retaining any 
othce in the commonwealth that might have the 
leaſt reſemblance to that of Captain-General, that 
they ſuppreſs'd even that of Field-Marſhal, and 
Kept no other General Officers in their pay but 
Count MAURICE of Naſſau in quality of Lieute- 
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AP. engagement; but loſt only one ſhip, and had two 
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nant-General, and the Rhinegrave as Major-C HAP. 
General of the horſe; and if a body of troops VI. 
was aſſembled on any occaſion, they were uſually Cnynn 
commanded by the eldeſt Colonel | 

CROMWEL, encouraged by the condeſcenſions cromwel 
the States had already made, propoſed to them an propoſes an 
union between the two commonwealths under en = 
one form of government ; but the cautious Hol- Republicks 
lander foreſeeing that CROMWEL would have of England 
the direction of the whole, and probably in the — Hol 
end aſſume the dominion of both countries, re- 
jected the propoſal. He then offer'd to enter 
into a league offenſive and defenſive with them 
againſt the church of Rome; to which they 
anſwer'd, their buſineſs was traffick, and they 
muſt endeavour to live peaceably with all the 
world if poſſible : whereupon CROMWEL upbraid- 
ed them with preferring their temporal intereſt 
before the advancement of the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, and the deſtruction of Popery. But after 
all, few will believe that CRoMweErL's religion put 
him upon making this propoſal ; how much ſoever 
he might pretend to an exceſs of piety, he had 
ſome temporal intereſt in view. If he had ſeen 
himſelf at the head of a Proteſtant league, there 
is no doubt but under the colour of advancing the 
kingdom of Chriſt, he would have advanc'd his 
own dominion over molt of the kingdoms of Eu- 
rope ; and this that ſubtle people could not but 
be ſenſible of; the ſham pretences of religion 
to cover a roguiſh project they were ſufficiently 
inſtructed in, and were not to be caught in the 
fame ſnare they had fo often Jaid for others, 

The war was no ſooner ended between England The Dutch 

and Holland, but the Dutch being jealous of the 3 
growing power of the Swedes in the Baltick, incited gainſt the 
the King of Denmark to enter into a new war with Swedes, 
them: they alſo took upon them the protection 
of Dantziek, then inſulted by the Swedes, with 
which city they carried on a vaſt trade, and 
ſending a fleet of men of war thither with land- 
forces on board, compell'd the Swede to accept 
of ſuch terms as they were pleaſed to preſcribe. 
After which a new war breaking out between the 
Danes and Swedes, and the Danes proving un- 
ſuccesful, the Dutch ſent another fleet to their 
aſſiſtance, with which they defeated the Swedes 
at ſea, and relieved Copenhagen, the capital 
of Denmark, which was then cloſely beſieged ; 
in which engagement, however, the Dutch loſt 
two of their Admirals. The reaſon the Dutch 
ave for interpoſing in this war was, leſt the 
wedes ſhould make themſelves maſters of both 
ſhores of the ſound, and thereby render their trade 
to the Baltick precarious, 

In the mean time, a kind of civil war broke Civil var 
out in the United Provinces. At Tergoes in darn cog 
Zealand there happen'd an inſurrection of the 
populace, - and. in Grontoten another: and in the 

province 
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CH AP, province of Oreryſlel the cities of Campen and 
V. Z2woll declared war againit Deventer and Haſ- 
Ln ſclt; but by the interpoſition of the States Ge- 
neral theſe commotions were at length com- 


poſed. 


Dunkirk In the year 1658, the French and Engliſh laid 
taken by ſiege to Dunkirk and took it; and according to 
the Frenc 


the treaty between them, the place was left in the 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, to the great mortifica- 
tion of the Dutch, who were not well pleaſed to 
ſee their rivals in trade maſters of both ſides 
the channel, as they were in effect by the acqui- 
Cromwel fition of Dunkirk, But the ſame year died 
N CROMWEL the Uſurper, or Protector, as he ſtiled 
himſelf, on the 3d of September, leaving Britain 
in ſuch confuſion, that the Hollanders had little 
to apprehend from that ſide for the preſent ; there 
was a fiect indeed ſent to the Baltick by Ri- 
CHARD CROMWEL, to aſſiſt the Swede againſt 
their allie the Dane, but the diſtractions which 
ſoon after tollow'd ia England prevented their 
entring upon action, 
King Things being come to a criſis in England, the 
Charles's people heartily weary of the many changes they 
Holland be. had lately experienced in the government, were 
fore his re- generally inclined to attempt the reſtoration of 
Rorauwm, their natural Sovereign King CHARLEs II; which 
the Dutch obſerving, and not apprehending it in 
their power to prevent, tho' they had entred into 
a conſederacy with CROMWEL againſt the STu- 
ART family ; his Majeſty was no ſooner arrived 
at Breda, but they ſent a deputation of the States 
to compliment him on his arrival in their domi- 
nions, and to defire he would take up his reſi- 
dence- at the Hague till he ſhould embark for 
England, which the King readily accepted, ar- 
riving there on the 16th of May 1660 ; where he 
was not only magnificently entertained at the 
charge of the States, with all his dependants, but 
preſents made him, amounting in the whole to 
the value of an hundred thouſand pounds. And 
here all the Ambaſſadors and publick Miniſters of 
ſuch Princes as were at the Hague attended the 
King, congratulating his approaching reſtoration 
on their maſters behalf, by whom but a very little 
before he had been intolerably flighted and ill 
uſed : and from the ſpeech made by the deputies 
of the States at his Majeſty's embarkation, none 
could believe that theſe were the very men who 
had a little before entred into a treaty with 
CROMWEL, his mortal enemy, to prevent his 
reſtoration, and even to exclude all of his blood 
from the Stadtholderſhip of the United Provinces : 
A ſpeech to Your Majeſty, ſay they, may obſerve in the looks 
= — "1 of all our people the joy they have in their hearts 
kation. to ſee a Prince cheriſh'd by Gop, a Prince wholly 
miraculous, and who will probably contribute in 
a great meaſure to their quiet and felicity : our 
joy, fay they, is common to us with that of 


and Engliſh. 


govern'd by any other motives than ſuch as ſeem 


our ſubjects, but as we know better than they the Cy yz AP. 
ineſtimable value of the treaſure we poſſeſs, ſo are J 
we more ſenſible of this ſad ſeparation ; and it —. 
would, Sir, (continued they) be inſupportable to 
us if We did not reflect, that it was the thing in 
the world we moſt deſir'd, and the greateſt ad- 
vantage alſo that we could wiſh to your Majeſty, 
We therefore acquicſce, becaufe. we know that 
this removal is no leſs neceſſary for us, than glo- 
rious for your Majeſty ; and that it is in your 
kingdom we mult find the accompliſhment of the 
prayers we have made and ſtill make for you and 
us. We pray Gop, Sir, that your return may 
be quiet and happy; and that as he hath dif- 
poſe the hearts and affections of your ſubjects to 
acknowledge their lawful Sovereign, he will be 
pleaſed alſo to command the winds and the ſeas 
to expedite your voyage. And after you have re- 
ceived on your own coaſts the vows that we ſhall 
reiterate, you may enjoy in your Royal Perſon, 
and in your never- ceaſing poſterity, all the felici- 
ty that can be wiſhed, 

The King having taken leave of the States, af- 
ter ten days ſtay at the Hague, embark'd for 
England at Scheveling, where a ſquadron of men 
of war attended him under the command of Ad- 
miral MonTAGUE, the ſhores being throng'd 
with multitudes of ſpectators, who wiſh'd him 
all imaginable happincſs. Nor is the ſincerity of 
the common people to be ſuſpected, who are ever 
infinitely joyful when they ſee right take place, 
and an injured Prince long baniſh'd from his in- 
heritance peaceably reſtored to his dominions ; 
but as for States and Courts, theſe are ſeldom 


conducing to their intereſt, 

The Biſhop of Munſter having obtain'd a com- Thecerafrn 
miſſion from the Emperor in the year 1663, to hr 
take poſſeſſion of ſome lands in Eaſt-Friezeland, 4 
in Weſtphalia, and amongſt the reſt of the caſtle 24 heb 
of Eydeler on the river Ems; the Dutch un- Fe 
der pretence that the Biſhop might prove a dan- 3 
gerous neighbour to them, diſpoſſeſſed him of that 
caſtle by ſorce: and tho' the Biſhop was not 
then in a condition to ſhew his reſentment, he 
ſoon after enter'd into an alliance with the King 
of England, and became a terrible thorn in their 
ſides; which brings me to enquire into the 
grounds of that war which happen'd afterwards 
in the year 1665, between England and the United 
Provinces. 

The account the Dutch give us of the occaſion The oc{n 
of this war, is a very confuſed one. They fay, of the u. 
that in the year 1664, a ſquadron of men of war Tel ho 
was ſent by the Court of England to the coaſt of husch. 
Africa under the command of Captain HoLMES, 
who took ſeveral forts and ſettle ments from them 
near Ca Verd, and on the coaſt of Guinea; and 


that thereupon they ſent DE RUYTER thithots 
an 


* 


AP, and retook thoſe places; whereupon the Engliſh 
afterwards ſeiz'd upon ſeveral Dutch ſhips in Eu- 
rope, and made prize of them, That they had 
no mind to enter into a war with the Engliſh, 
but were ready to make them any reaſonable ſa- 
tisfaction, and to refer the matters in difference 
between the two nations, to any indifferent um- 
pire ; but the Engliſh court were all for war, 
The Engliſh on the other hand give a very dif- 
fcrent relation of this matter: for, in the month 
of April 1664, as appears by the journals of Par- 
liament, the Lords and Commons of England re- 
ſolved, That the wrongs, diſhonours and indigni- 
ties done to his Majeſty by the ſubjects of the 
United Provinces, by invading his rights in India, 
Africa, and elſewhere ; and the damages, affronts, 
and injuries done by them to our merchants, were 
the great obſtructions of our foreign trade: and 
that his Majeſty be humbly moved to take ſome 
ſeedy and eiteCtual courſe for redreſs thereof, and 
for prevention of the like for the future. And in 
proſecution thereof, they declare, that they will 
with their lives and fortunes aſſiſt his Majeſty a- 
gainſt all oppoſition whatſoever, To which his 
Majeſty anſwer'd, That he would examine the 
particular complaints which had been made to the 
Parliament; and thereupon appoint his Miniſter 
at the Hague to demand ſpeedy juſtice and re- 
paration from the States General. And in No- 
vember following his Majeſty ſent a narrative to 
the two houſes, containing a ſtate of the diffe- 
rences between the two nations, ſign'd with his 
own hand, which ſtill remains among the re- 
cords of the houſe of Lords. 

His Majeſty acquainted them in this narrative, 
that he had required his Miniſter at the Hague, to 
n prcls the States to make him immediate ſatisfaction 
ber the wrongs and oppreſſions his ſubjects under- 
went, which he had indeed ſolicited them to do 
tor a year paſt, and would now bear no lon- 
ger delay. That the States having deferred re- 
turning any anfwer to his Majeſty for ſome months, 
with great paſſion and noiſe ſent orders to their 
ieveral admiraltics to equip great numbers of ſhips 
©! war, and to work night and day upon them, 
dundays as well as other days of the week ; and 
gave orders alſo for raiſing a great body of land- 
forces with all expedition, That in Auguſt laſt, 
004, they pretended to have received news that 
captain HoLMEs, who with one of his Majeſty's 
ups had convoy'd ſome merchants of the Royal 
African company to the coaſt of Guinea, had aſ- 
{uſted and taken poſſeſſion of a Fort near Cape 
\ crde, belonging to their Weſt-India company: 
vacreupon the States peremptorily required that 


Hat 
VI J. 


Krratwe 
the 


re. delivery of that Fort to them. The King 
heaps 

thereupon aſſured the Dutch Ambaſſador that he 
za Sven no commiſien or order to Captain 
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Iits Majeſty would forthwith give orders for the 
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Hol us for that purpoſe : that he expected him CIA P. 
ſhortly home, when he would ſtrictly examine his VI. 
proceedings, and cauſe exemplary juſtice to be 
done, as well in re-delivering the Fort, as in pu- 

niſhing the perſon, if his conduct deſerved it. But 

this anſwer did not ſatisfy them; new orders were 


given for cquipping out more ſhips, and for rai- 


ling men and money; and they publiſh'd in their 
prints, that what HoL MES had done was by his 
Majeſty's warrant and authority. | 

That his Majeſty, notwithſtanding theſe re- 

peated provocations, did not lay aſide all hopes of 
bringing the States General to a better temper, 
but put them in mind how readily he had redreſ-'4 
every complaint they had made to him ſince his 
reſtoration ; while inſtead of any return of this 
kind from them, though his Minitter at the Hague 
had importun'd them for eighteen months to re- 
leaſe twenty ſhips taken by them upon the coait 
of Guinea, and to give ſatisfaction for other at- 
fronts and damages in the Eaſt-Indies; and that 
tho' he had received no anſwer to theſe demands, 
he had nevertheleſs forborn to do himſelf juſtice. * 
He put them in mind alſo of the declarations pub- 
liſh'd by their commanders in the Eaſt and Weſt- 
Indies, interdicting all trade and commerce with 
all other nations to the natives of thoſe countries, 
whom they call'd their ſubjects, thereby endeavour- 
ing to exclude the reſt of Europe from all com- 
merce with the Indies, 

They had indeed, his Majeſty obſerves, by their 
induſtry, and by acts of horrible injuſtice and 
cruelty, planted themfelves in ſtronger forts and 
factories than any Prince in Europe had done, 
eſpecially in the Eaſt-Indies, where their naval. 
power was very great, And when they found 
the natives inclined to traflick with other na- 
tions, as they generally deſire to do, being in 
truth univerſally weary of the oppreſſions of the 
Dutch; ſome of their ſhips are ſent to lie be- 
fore thoſe ports, and. to declare they are at war 
with this or that prince, or city, and thereupon. 
prohibit all other nations to have any traffick : 
with them ; and thus did they reſtrain the Eng- 7 
liſh ſhips under the command of the Earl of | 
Marlborough two years ſince from going to 
and taking in. a great cargo provided for him 
there by the Eaſt-India company, forcing his Ma- 
jeſty's ſhips to return empty home. That in ſome 
places they had compelled the Engliſh factories 
to remove, and in others incited the natives to 
riſe and cut them in pieces, and aſſiſted them in 
ſuch attempts with their ſhipping, of which his. 
Majeſty had undeniable evidence, 

he Lord Chancellor Clarendon in a ſpeech to The grounds- 
both houſes of Parliament, in the year 1665, alſo t the 


, ! Dutch war, 
takes an opportunity of remembring ſome of the duoc by. 


inducements which prevail'd with the Engliſh to Clarendon. 
He takes notice, that every 
day 


enter into this war. 
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day brought freſh accounts of the depredations of 


the Dutch on our merchants in all parts. That 


Wo ey In{tcad of delivering up the iſland of Poloroon 


The reaſons 


(one of the ſpice iſlands in the Eaſt- Indies) which 
they were oblig'd to have done by treaty, they 
hinder'd our ſhips from taking in their lading of 
ſuch merchandize as our factors had provided; 
upon pretence that the ports, where the merchan- 
dize was ready to be embarked, were in the do- 
minions of ſome Princes whom they had declar'd 
to be their enemies, and therefore they would not 
ſuffer any trathck to be maintain'd with them. 
That they publiſh'd the like declaration, and 
challeng'd the fame fovereignty in Africa; and by 
virtue thereof would not ſuffer our ſhips to trade 
upon that coalt, where we had a trade long be- 
fore the Dutch. That when the King had e- 
quipp'd a fleet to ſend to Africa, in order to pro- 
cure juſtice to our merchants, and the Dutch 
deſir'd they might remain in harbour, as theirs 


ſhould, till matters could be amicably adjuſted ; 


at that very moment they ſent to their Admiral 
De RuyYTER in the Streights, to make war upon 
the Engliſh in Guinea. And in truth, ſays his 
6 Lordihip, this ſtratagem of pretending one 


» thing, and intending another; of promiſing 


« with all ſolemnity, and never deſigning to per- 
« form; of ſwearing this day not to do a thing, 
when they had already ſerv'd their turn, and 
actually done it the day before clandeſtinely 
js the higheſt pitch of their wiſdom of ſtate, b 
« which they govern their affairs, and delude 
their neighbours.” 

'That notwithſtanding his Majeſty had ſeiz'd 
on ſome of the Hollanders ſhips in Europe, upon 
intelligence of DE RuyTr=®'s being ſent to A- 
frica to make war upon his ſubjects there; neither 
the ſhips or merchandizes were confiſcated, .till 
he had receiv'd certain information that De 
RuyYTER had put his orders in execution, by 
taking and ſeizing the Engliſh ſettlements and 
ſhipping upon that coaſt. 

From the whole it appears, that the Engliſh 


of the Dutch had three very ſubſtantiai reaſons to come to a 


up. 


war ſumm'd rupture with the Dutch, beſides the buſineſs of the 


flag, and dominion of the ſea, which the States 
at this time diſputed, 1. They detain'd the iſſand 


of Poloroon in the Eaſt-Indies, contrary to ſeveral 


ſolemn treaties and engagements to deliver it up; 
whereby we were entirely depriv'd of the ſpice- 
trade, at leaſt of nutmegs and mace, the moſt 
valuable part of it. 2, They had ſeiz'd ſeveral 
Engliſh ſhips and merchandizes, and kept the men 
priſoners in loathſome dungeons, where many of 
them periſh'd, though his Majeſty's miniſters had 
ſollicited their releaſe from year to year. 3. They 
kept guard-ſhips upon the coaſts of India and A- 
frica, to prevent the Englith and all other Euro- 
pean nations dealing with the natives. Either 


I 


they pretended the country was in alliance with CH 
them, and had agreed to trade with them alone; yy 


or they were at war with the Dutch, and then 
that was a ſufficient reaſon for blocking up their 
ports, and ſeizing ſuch boats and veſſels as would 
come on board the Engliſh and other Europeans: 
ſo that in fact, they had actually monopoliz'd all 
the valuable branches of krade in India and Africa; 
which was the real occaſion that the merchants ot 
England, and of London in particular, applied 
themſelves to the Parliament for a redreſs of theſe 
grievances, apprehending their foreign trade to he 
expiring, unleſs the Dutch were oblig'd to do 
them juſtice, And I find the Speaker of the houſe 
of Commons, in a ſpeech to his Majeſty, decla- 
rinz, that they had examin'd the reaſons of the 
decay of trade, and that they found the Engliſh 
merchants undermin'd by fraud and practice, and 
ſometimes beaten out of the Eaſt and Welt Indies, 
in Turky and Africa, by our neighbours the 
Dutch; who, beſides the inſufferable indignities 
offer'd to his Majeſty and the crown of England, 
had in a few years ſpoil'd his ſubjects to the value 
of ſeven or eight hundred thouſand pounds. And 
his Majeſty in a letter -to the States, juſt before 
the breaking out of the war, declares his great 
deſire to maintain peace with them; but he ſaw 
with regret they went not about to give any ſatiſ- 
faction to the Engliſh for their loſſes; concluding 
w#h a proteſtation before God and man, That 
the States would be guilty of all the inconveniences 
and fatal confequences, if a ſpeedy reparation was 
not made, 

J have been the more diligent in ſearching the 
journals of Parliament, and examining the hiſtories 
of theſe times, becauſe there is a party in England 
ſo fond of the Dutch, that they are ever endeavour- 
ing to blind our eyes, and to cover the treachery 
and barbarity of their high and mighty friends; and 
lay the whole blame of our entring into this war 
on the Engliſh court, when we had, according to 
them, no real occaſion for a rupture : but if the 
facts above recited are true, as I can aver they 
are from undeniable evidence, the nation mult 
have been the meereſt bubbles in nature to have 
borne ſuch injuries and inſults any longer : nay, 
we muſt have been content to have liv'd under the 
dominion of the Hollander, atleaſt at fea, and given 
up every branch of our foreign trade; and as it 
is, we ſuffer them to retain and monopolize the 
ſpices of India, which are of more value than 
all the reſt of the trade to India and Africa put 
together. 

Having enquir'd into the reaſons and grounds of 
this war, I proceed to give an abſtract of the 
progreſs and ſucceſs of it. In November, 1604, 
the grand fleet of England rendezvous'd at Spit- 
head, being commanded by the Duke of Vork, 


Lord High Admiral; and the Dutch keeping cloſe 
mm. 
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7 AP, in their ports, the Engliſh intercepted their mer- 
VI. chant-ſhips as they came home, to the number of 
one hundred and thirty, and condemn'd them as 
lawful prize, (in retaliation for De RuyTER's 
taking the Engliſh forts and ſhips on the coaſt of 
Africk) without any previous declaration of war : 
for as the Dutch made no ſcruple of falling upon 
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them, having been beaten that day twelve years CH AP. 
by General Monk. The next day, the third of VI. 
June 1665, about four o'clock in the morning. 
the battle begun between the ſquadron commanded The firſt 
by the Duke of York, and that commanded by ©*-febt bee 
Admiral Oppam ; wherein the Duke plied Or- Engl and 


DAM fo warmly and fo cloſe, that, according to Dutch after 


" Hu 
FE. 


the reſtora - 


the Engliſh in that part of the world without pro- 
claiming war, they could have no manner of rea- 
ſon to complain of the like uſage in Europe, tho' 
their friends are to this day very loud upon the 
injuſtice of ſuch a proceeding. The citizens of 
London were then ſo, fill'd with reſentment againſt 
the Dutch, for their uſurpations upon their naviga- 
tion and commerce, that towards the ſpeedy equip- 
ment of the grand fleet, they advanc'd his M ell 
an hundred thouſand pounds, and after that an- 
other hundred thouſand at his Majeſty's requeſt ; 
for which the Parliament return'd them thanks at 
their next meeting, and voted his Majeſty five 
and twenty hundred thouſand pounds, to be rais'd 
in three years, towards carrying on the war: and 
on the fourth of March 1664-5, the war was for- 
mally proclaim'd at London, the declaration bear- 
ing late the ſecond of February before. The States 
now finding the Engliſh in earneſt, applied them- 
ſelves to the French King, deſiring his mediation, 
or rather aſſiſtance, againſt the Englith, as ap- 
pear'd afterwards ; for upon his Britiſh Majeſty's 
refuſing to ſubmit to ſuch terms as France was 

leas'd to preſcribe, they declar'd for the Dutch. 
in the mean time the grand fleet of England being 
aſſembled, to the number of an hundred and eight 
men of war and fourteen fire-ſhips, was divided 
into three ſquadrons: the Red, commanded by the 
Duke of York in perſon, aſſiſted by the Admirals 
PENN and LawsoN; the White, by Prince 
RUPERT, aſſiſted by Mix Ns and SANsSON ; and 
the Blue, by the Earl of Sandwich, under whom 
was CuTTINsS and ASCOUGH ; ſtood over to 
the coaſts of Holland, to prevent the joining of 
the Amſterdam ſquadron with that of Zealand : 
but the Dutch not appearing (aſter taking many 
rich merchant-ſhips, as they were entring into 
their harbours) the Engliſh fleet return'd to their 
own coaſts ; which gave the Dutch an opportu- 
nity of uniting their ſquadrons, amounting in the 
whole to an hundred and three men of war, and 
eleven fire-ſhips ; commanded by Admiral Or- 
DAM, and under him by EGBERT CORTE- 
NAER, Vice-Admiral of the Maes; old EvERT- 
SON, Vice-Admiral of Zealand; and Cox NELIuUs 
Van TRomP (ſon. of the famous VAN TRomP) 
Vice-Admiral of Amſterdam. On the firſt of 
June the Dutch fleet ſtood over to the coaſt of 
England, and on the ſecond theſe two great naval 
powers faced each other; but the Dutch, tis ſaid, 
2 fighting that day, as being ominous to 
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the Engliſh account, he beat his own fire upon 
him, which taking the powder-room, that great 
ſhip, with all the men, were blown up into 
the air. The Dutch ſay, this accident is to be 
imputed to the treachery of an Engliſh gunner on 
board the Dutch Admiral, But it is very pro- 
bable, that neither one nor the other can give 
any certain account of the matter, any farther 
than that Admiral OyDam, after an obſtinate 
diſpute with the Engliſh Admiral, was blown up 
by his own powder; ſoon after which, victory 
declar'd on the ſide of the Engliſh : for at the 
ſame time three Dutch thips which ſeconded their 
Admiral, being fallen foul of one another, and 
entangled with their maſts and rigging, were all 
burnt at once by an Engliſh fire-ſhip. After the 
death of OypDam, Vice-Admiral CORTENAER 
hoiſted the Admiral's flag, being then cloſely en- 
aged with Prince RUPERT ; but this gentleman 

eing killed, and his ſon ſoon after, the Lieute- 
nant, deſpairing of ſucceſs, fled with all the fail 
he could make, with the Admiral's flag at the 
top-maſt head, which the Dutch ſay was the oc- 
caſion of their defeat, the reſt of the fleet ſteering 
after him. The Vice-Admiral of Zealand alfo 
made the beſt of his way, leaving his ſquadron to 
ſhift as they could: and only young TRoMP 
with twelve men of war retir'd with any order to 
the Texel. And had not the Engliſh ſhortned 
fail, *tis ſaid, ſcarce any of the Dutch fleet had 
eſcaped : which is attributed to one BRUNKARD, 
of the Duke's bed-chamber, who, *tis ſaid, car- 
ried thoſe orders to Sir JOHN HARMAN, Captain 
of the Admiral, when his Highneſs was laid down 
to ſleep, without his knowledge; for which he 
was afterwards called to an account in the Houſe 
of Commons. Of the Dutch eighteen capital men 


of war were taken, and fourteen ſunk or burnt; 


and eight thouſand of their men kill'd or taken 
priſoners, The Engliſh loſt one ſhip and about a 
thouſand men, beſides ſome perſons of diſtinction; 

articularly, the Earl of Falmouth, the Earl of 
Marlborough, the Earl of Portland, the Lord 
Muſkerry, and the Honourable Mr. BoyLe, 
with Rear-Admiral SANSON and Sir John 
LawsON. 

The people in Holland began to be very muti- 
nous upon this defeat, and particularly the clergy, 
repreſenting it as an effect of the divine vengeance, 
But the States, after their uſual manner, ſoon fi- 
lenc'd their preachers, _ executed two or mw 
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THE PRESENT 


CHAP. of their Captains for cowardice, as an example to 


the reſt, who were molt of them very defective in 


Wy their duty, 


The ſecond 
La- fight. 


On the fifth of July following the grand fleet 
of England put to ſea again, and viſited the coaſt 
of Holland, but return'd without meeting the 
enemy; and a detachment from the fleet about 
the ſame time attack'd a fleet of India-men, and 
other merchant-ſhips under a ſtrong convoy of 
Dutch men of war, in the port of Berghen in 
Norway; but had not the ſucceſs they propos'd, 
the Dutch being protected by the Daniſh Gover- 
nour, However in their way home they had the 
good fortune to take eight Dutch men of war, 
two India-men valued at a million ſterling, and 
twenty other merchant-ſhips. And a few days 
after the Engliſh fleet fell in with eighteen fail 
more of Hollanders, of whom they took the 
greateſt part, and amongſt them four men of 
war, 

In the mean time the Biſhop of Munſter, being 
ſupported by the King of England, fell upon the 
Dutch by land, and entring the province of Over- 
yilel, reduced great part of it, making himſelf 
maſter of moſt of the towns on the river Vſſel. 
Whereupon the Dutch applied themſelves again 
to the French King for aſſiſtance, who ſent them 
a good body of troops, which repuls'd the Biſhop, 
and oblig'd him to retire out of the Dutch terri- 
tories; and not long after compell'd him to make 
a ſeparate peace, without the concurrence of his 
allie, the King of Great Britain, who had ſup- 
plied him with large ſums of money. And now 
the French as well as the Danes, having made 
themſelves parties in the war, ſent conſiderable 
reinforcements to ſupport the Hollanders againſt 
England, which was at the ſame time in a man- 
ner depopulated by the molt terrible plague that 
has been known in this part of the world. The 
Engliſh Sectaries alſo threatned a rebellion, and 
kept a correſpondence with the Dutch, and ſome 
of them actually went into their ſervice : but un- 
der all theſe calamities the Engliſh bravely reſolv'd 
to continue the war, 

The grand fleet of England being commanded 
in the year 1666 by Prince RUPERT and Gene- 
ral Moxnx, who, in order to prevent a conjunc- 
tion between the French and Hollanders, had di- 
vided their forces, Prince RUPERT failing welt- 
ward, toward the French coaſt, while Monk at- 
tended the motions of the Dutch, On Friday the 
firſt of June 1606, the Dutch fleet, amounting 
to ninety fail and upwards, were diſcover'd lying 
at an anchor near Newport: Mod k, who had 
then but fifty ſail under his command, bore down 
upon them however, and there followed a moſt 
obſtinate battle, Which laſted three days; and 
had not Prince RUPERT with his ſquadron then 
come in to MoNK's aſſiſtance, great part of the 


STATE OF 
Engliſh fleet had been loſt ; for the old General c 


ſeem determin'd not to retire as long as his ſhip 
would ſwim, notwithſtanding the inequality of 
numbers. Upon the Prince's joining Mo xk, the 
fight was renew'd the fourth day, when the Dutch 
thought fit to retire to their coaſts, and the Eng- 
liſh return'd to their harbours, being in no con- 
dition to purſue them. Both ſides, however, made 
rejoicings for the victory, though both had ſuf- 
ficient occaſion to mourn, for the Dutch loſt 
fifteen men of war, and the Engliſh ten, and 
moſt of the ſhips in both fleets were miſerably 
ſhatter'd. . 

Before the end of July the Enzliſh and Dutch Th» un 
fleets met again to conteſt the empire of the ocean, * 
as my author expreſſes himſelf, being about an 
hundred fail of a fide ; when the Engliſh obtain'd 
an unconteſted victory, deſtroying twenty fail of 
Dutch men of war, and purſuing them to their 
coaſt ; where Sir RoBegrRT HorLmMEs burnt an 
hundred and fifty fail of merchant-ſhips in their 
harbours, with the town of Brandaris in the iſle 
of Schelling. The Dutch, however, to keep up 
the ſpirits of their people, who upon this ill ſuc- 
ceſs grew very mutinous, put to ſea again the 
latter end of Auguſt, and endeavour'd to join the 
French ſquadron; but Prince RUPERT, who 
commanded the Engliſh, diſcovering them in 
Bologne road, they were forced to hawl their 
ſhips cloſe to the ſhore to avoid another engage- 
ment; however, if a ſudden ſtorm had not hap- 
pen'd, which oblig'd the Prince to ſtand off to 
ſea, they had moſt of them been burnt or ſunk, 
but by this lucky accident they eſcap'd to their 
own coaſts, The French making ſome attempts' in 
the mean time to join them, had a ſhip of a thou- 
ſand tuns taking by the Engliſh; whereupon their 
Admirals alſo thought fit to retire to their har- 
hours. The common people in the United Pro- 
vinces, upon this ill ſucceſs, were ready to break 
out into rebellion, and five of the ſeven provinces 
cried out for peace, declaring they could no 
longer contribute to the charges of the war; and 
what increas'd theſe diſtractions were the feuds 
between their Admirals DE RuyTER and VAN 
Trome, who charg'd their ill ſucceſs on each 
other. Van TRom P's commiſſion hereupon was 
taken away by the intzreſt of the Penſioner DE 
W1rTrT, who eſpous'd De RuyTER's quarrel ; 
and ſeveral of the Sęa-Captains were executed or 
impriſoned on a pretence of cowardice, or breach 
of orders, to pacify the people. But to the great 
conſolation of the Batch and their allies, the latter 
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end of this year on the fatal ſecond of September, The fr: af . 
a day highly celebrated by their friends in England, _ * 
the greateſt part of the city of London was burnt . cha 
to the ground. Under which calamity, with the war. 
plague that preceded, and that formidable con- 
federacy of the Dutch, French, and Dane, afainſt 

| Britain, 
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Chatham, 


dron, which ſail'd up the Medway as high as 
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Britain, with a rebellion of the Scots, and per- 
petual conſpiracies of the Engliſh Puritans againit 
the government; it is amazing how the nation 
was able ſo bravely and ſucceſsfully to delend 
itſelt. 

The Dutch finding little to be got by the war 
but blows, and thinking that under ſuch a load of 
calamities the Engliſh would not be averſe to 
peace, ſent over to propoſe an accommodation 
and by the mediation of Sweden a treaty was a- 
greed on to be held between the contending Powers 
at Breda, which was open'd in the beginning of 
May 1667 : and the preliminaries being ſettled, 
whereby it was agreed, that each party ſhould 
keep what they had poſleſs'd themſelves of, either. 
before or during the war; the Engliſh look'd 
upon the war to be at an end, and neglected to 
equip out their grand fleet, as they had done the 
preceding years; which neglect, or piece of 
good Ty; as ſome ſtiled it, who were, as 
they pretended, for ſaving the publick treaſure, 
brought a laſting diſgrace upon the nation : for 
the Dutch taking advantage of this conduct, ſail'd 
with a fleet of ſeventy men of war into the mouth 
of the Thames; and being piloted by ſome Eng- 
liſh Puritans, made themſelves maſters of the fort 
of Sheerneſs. They afterwards detach'd a ſqua- 


Chatham, and burnt three or four firſt and ſecond 
rate men of war, which lay there unrigg'd, and 
brought off the hull of the Royal Charles ; all 
which they perform'd with the loſs only of two 
or three of their men of war which were run on 
ground, and ſet fire to by themſelves ; after which 
they fell down the river. This bold attempt put the 
city of London in the utmoſt conſternation, ex- 
pecting a viſit of the like nature; whereupon 
fourteen or fifteen fſliips were ſunk in the river, 
and ſeveral batteries rais'd upon the banks to pre- 
vent their failing up: but the Dutch thinking 
they had ventur'd far enough, contented them- 
ſelves with the ſucceſs they had met with, and 
ſoon after ſtood out to ſea again, failing: to Portſ- 
mouth, Plymouth, and other ports, in hopes of 
deſtroying more of the royal navy; but theſe 
places having been taken better care of than 
Chatham, they were prevented doing further 
miſchief : whereupon they return'd to the Thames 
mouth, where Sir EDWARD SPRAGG With a 
iquadron of Engliſh men of war diſputing their 
paſlage, they put to ſea a ſecond time, and in- 
lulted the Engliſh coaſt, till they could no longer 
diflemble their knowledge of the peace being con- 
cluded at Breda, and then retir'd to their own 
coaſt. By this treaty, according to the prelimi- 
naries, each party was to remain in the poſſeſſion 
of what they had acquir'd, and the Dutch were to 
acknowledge the right of the Flag to belong to 
the Engliſh, The French by a ſubſequent treaty 
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agreed to deliver up to the Engliſh their Hare of CH AP. 


St. Chriſtopher's, and ſuch other iſlands in the 


VL 


Weſt-Indies, as they had made themſelves maſters ??? 


of during the war, 


While theſe treaties were negotiating at Breda, Conqueſts of 


the French King had made a ſurprizing progress 


the French 
in the $pa- 


in the conqueſt of the Spaniſh provinces of the nim Nether- 
Low- Countries, which indeed hatten'd the con- nds 


cluſion of them; for neither the Dutch or Kng— 
liſh deſir'd to fee him in poſſeſlion of theſe pro- 
vinces; but the Dutch were moſt nearly con- 
cern'd, ſeeing him advance fo near their fron- 
tiers: having therefore firſt order'd a confiderable 
addition to be made to their forces, in order to 
join the Spaniards if more peaceable meaſures 
could not prevail, they offer'd their mediation in 
conjunction with England to compoſe the difte- 
rences between the two crowns ; which the French 
King having accepted, a treaty was ſet on foot at 
Aix la Chapelle, and brought to a concluſion on 
the 2d of May, 1668; wherein it was agreed, 
that France ſhould retain the poſſeſſion of all ſuch 
towns and places as ſhe had taken during this war, 
viz, of Bruch, Aeth, Fort Scarpe, Doway, Tour- 
nay, Oudenard, Liſle, Armentiers, Courtray, 
Bergues, and Furnes, with their territories, do- 
mains, ſeigniories, appurtenances, and depen- 
dencies. 

The inſolence and vanity of the Dutch on the 
procuring of this peace and the former, is not to 
be imagin'd, for which they not many years after 
paid very dear ; they cauſed medals to be {truck 
containing vile reflections on the molt potent 
Kings in Europe; in one of which they repre- 
ſented Holland reiting upon trophies, with an in- 
ſcription, purporting, ** "That they had aſſiſted, 
« defended, and reconciled Kings, reſtor'd the 
cc free navigation of the ſeas, and peace and tran- 
„ quillity to Europe, by the force of their arms.“ 
Some differences ariſing afterwards between the 
commiſſioners of France and Spain on ſettling the 
limits of the new conqueſts in Flanders ; and the 
French court declaring, that unleſs they had ſpeedy 
ſatisfaction given them on that head, they would 
do themſelves juſtice; the Dutch, notwithſtand- 
ing their late vain boaſts and infolent behaviour, 
began to be in ſome conſternation ; and for the 
ſecurity of their frontiers applied themſelves to Eng- 
land, deſiring to enter into a ſtill ſtricter alliance 
with that kingdom ; which being agreed to, and 
Sweden alſo coming into it, this treaty was after- 


wards denominated, The triple Alliance ; whereby The triple 
each of theſe powers was to furniſh fifteen thou- Alliance. 


ſand land-men for the defence of the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands, beſides a conſiderable fleet with forces 
on board; but the French King ſoon found means 
to render this alliance abortive, In the mean 
time the States of Holland, by the influence of 
the Penſionary DE WirTT, paſs'd a perpetual 

Ee 2 and 
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CHAP. and unalterable edict, as it was called, for the 

VI. ſupport of the liberty and preſervation of the 

wA— union and tranquillity of the province of Holland; 

The o:ca= wherein it was provided, that the dignity of Stadt- 

3 holder ſhould ceaſe and never more be reviv'd ; 

war, which was ſworn to by all who had any places 

or employment in the government, and even by 

the Prince of Orange himlelf, not without ſome 

compulſion we may ſuppoſe ; which the King of 

England, whoſe nephew he was, and who had 

in a manner taken him into his protection, could 

not but reſent. "Thus the Dutch wantonly and 

unneceſſarily, by their brutal behaviour, drew 

upon them the indignation of two mighty Kings, 

who weary of their repeated inſolence, if we are to 

credit our writers of ſecret hiſtory, had agreed to di- 

vide the United Netherlands between them, reſerv- 

ing only the province of Holland for the Prince of 

Orange, of which they propos'd to make him Sove- 

reign ; but this is a piece of hiſtory which has but a 

very lender foundation to ſupport it. I make no 

manner of queſtion however, but that both Kings 

had a deſign to humble this proud State, and not 

without reaſon; for it is not conceivable with 

what contempt. they treated them, and all other 

ſovereign Princes in the Eaſt-Indies, Africa, and 

elſewhere ; repreſenting themſelves as Lords of 

the ocean, and ſuperiour to all the Powers in Eu- 

rope, and as ſuch they actually oppos'd and hin- 

der'd the ſubjects of Britain, France, Portugal, 

and all other nations, from carrying on a free 

trade in thoſe parts of the world : and not content 

with theſe injuries and indignities at a diſtance 

from home, they made the infirmities and miſ- 

fortunes of ſovereign Princes their ſport and en- 

tertainment in Holland, every day producing ſome 

ludicrous medal or picture to expoſe them. So 

ſelf-ſufficient they ſeem'd to be, as to deſpiſe and 

laugh at the reſt of the Powers of Europe; which 

ſurely from an upſtart commonwealth, compos'd 

of the moſt booriſh and clowniſh part of man- 

kind, was never to be born. Whatever colour 

their own hiſtorians, or their brethren of Eng- 

Jand, who ſeem much more in the intereſt of the 

Dutch than of their native country, may put 

upon theſe practices, the Lord Clarendon, whoſe 

ingenuity and veracity is applauded by molt of 

our own writers, ſpeaking of the Dutch to the 

Parliament of England, has theſe expreſſions, viz. 

They load us with ſuch reproaches, as the ci- 

« vility of no other language will admit the re- 

lation of; they have a dialect of rudeneſs ſo 

peculiar to their language and their people, 

that it is high time for all Kings and Princes 

to oblige them to ſome reformation, if they 

intend to hold any correſpondence or commerce 
with them.” 

The firſt effects the Dutch felt of the French 

King's indignation was on the fide of Munſter, 
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which Prelate the States having ſufficiently pro- 
vok*'d, was eaſily induced, on an aſſurance of be- 
ing ſupported by France, to arm againſt the Hol- 
landers. His next ſtep was to diſſolve the alliance 
between England and Holland, which he found 
but little difficulty to bring about; the Dutch 
having in ſeveral inſtances broke the treaty of 
Breda, and continued to diſturb and obſtruct the 
trade of the Engliſh in India, and other parts of 
the world, Should it be admitted that the French 
King had no reaſon to fall upon the United Pro- 
vinces, beſides the vindication of his honour ; cer- 
tain it is, if the Engliſh had ſuffer'd thoſe en- 
croachments on their foreign trade they com- 
plain'd of, to paſs without any reſentment, the 

would in a ſhort time have had very little left ; 
and as it was, ſuch has been the management of 
their friends in England, from that day to this, 
that they have ſupplanted us in almoſt every ya- 
luable branch of it. 

But the friends of the Dutch obſerve, that tho 
the war with that State ſhould be admitted to be 
juſt on the part of the Eugliſh, yet it was not 
honourably begun ; for that we fn upon their 
Smyrna fleet in the channel in the beginning of 
March 167 1-2, before the war was proclaim'd: 
but if we are to give as much credit to facts re- 
lated in the Engliſh Gazette, as to Dutch fur- 
miſes, this was pure accident, and altogether ow- 
ing to the obſtinacy and inſolence of the Dutch, 
in refuſing to ſtrike to us, as they had agreed to 
do at the treaty of Breda. The account given 
of this occurrence in the Engliſh Gazette is as 
follows : 

„Whitehall, Wedneſday, March 13. Five 
of his Majeſty's frigates cruiſing by the iſle of 
Wight, met with the Dutch fleet of Smyrna 
men, and others of about fifty ſail, convoy'd 
by fix men of war; and of their merchant- 
men twenty at leaſt carried between twenty 
and forty guns a-piece, When our frigates 
came near them, we ſhot to make them ſtrike 
and lower their top- ſails; which the Dutch 
refuſing to do, our frigates ſhot through and 
through them ; and though they then lower'd 
their top-ſails, yet they refuſed to ſtrike, upon 
which the fight began. This happen'd about 
three of the clock that afternoon, and conti- 
nued until night, at which time three more of 
our frigates came in. Thurſday, the next 
morning the fight began again, and continued 
all that day, In the evening were taken five 
of their richeſt merchant- men; and Captain 
Joun Horus in the Glouceſter boarded 
their Rear-Admiral and took her; but ſhe was 
ſo Matter'd and torn, that ſhe ſunk within a 
few hours in his poſſeſſion. This ſquadron was 
commanded by Sir Roper T HoLmes in the 


St. Michael; the Earl of Oſſory, Vice-Admiral, 
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« in the Reſolution; and Sir FRRTCHVIIE 
« HoLL1s, Rear-Admiral, in the Cambridge; 
« Captain LE6G commanded the Fairfax, Cap- 
« tain ELLIOT the York, Captain FowL1s the 
% Diamond, and Captain WATSON the Succeſs, 
« who all behav'd themſelves with great gallan- 
« try,” This, in a late writer's words, muſt have 
been the moſt impudent aſſertion that ever had the 
ſanction of public K authority, if it was falſe, for the 
thing might have been diſprov'd by a thouſand wit- 
nefles in a week's time; ſo many gentlemen of 
quality are here named, who commanded the ſe- 
veral ſhips engag'd, that the government could not 
have been render'd more contemptible than it muſt 
have been on their return to London, if the re- 
lation was not true. What could it avail the go- 
vernment to have procured Sir Ro BERN T HOLMESO 
to have affirm'd the truth of this ſtory, when the 
Earl of Offory, and ſo many perſons of honour 
were upon the ſpot, and could have contradicted 
him? And there is this further reaſon to believe 
there was no premeditated deſign of falling upon 
this fleet, and making prize of it, namely, that 
Sir RoBERT HOLMES had but five frigates with 
him, who would no doubt have had a much 
ſtronger ſquadron, if ſuch a thing had been in- 
tended ; and indeed the Dutch, to give an air of 
probability to the ſtory, affirm, that the Engliſh 


ſquadron conſiſted of thirty or forty ſail ; but we 
cannot depend on their veracity in giving a rela- 


tion of this or any other engagement between 
them and the Engliſh, who uſually ſute the ſtory 
to their circumſlances, 

The Kings of France and England having en- 
ter'd into an alliance againſt the Dutch, the Duke 
of Monmouth in purſuance of that treaty, em- 
bark'd with fix thouſand Britiſh troops in the be- 
ginning of April 1672, to join the French army 
in the Low Countries, war having been declar'd 
in both kingdoms the ſeventeenth of March pre- 
ceeding. In the beginning of May the French 
King divid.d his army, conſiſting of an hundred 
and twenty thouſand men, into three bodies, with 
which he attack'd the United Provinces in three 
different parts, while the Biſhops of Munſter and 
Cologne attack'd them in a fourth ; and ſuch was 
the weakneſs and conſternation of the Dutch, 
notwithſtanding all their boaſts and vain inſcrip- 
tions, which they had ſtamp'd on their medals 
but a very little before, that they made no man- 
ner of defence: inſomuch, that the French King 
within the ſpace of two months over-run three of 
the ſeven provinces, viz. Guelderland, Overyſlel, 
and Utrecht, and made himſelf maſter of moſt 
of their great towns, ſome of which had been 
deem'd impregnable, -with very little ' oppoſition ; 
the French King keeping his court at Utrecht 
this ſummer, 
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In the mean time DE Ruyren, the Dutch CH AP, 


Admiral, having aſtembled a flect of men of war, 


VI. 


conſiſting of an hundted fail and upwards; and 
having the advantage of the wind, attack'd the The firſt 


ſea-fight in 


united fleets of England and France in Solebay, th Kenna 
upon the coaſt of Suffolk: but was ſo warmly re- Dutch war, 


ceiv'd, that after a terrible ſlaughter he was ob- 
lig'd to retire, being purſued by the Duke of York, 
Admiral of the Engliſh, to the coaſt of Holland. 
This train of misfortunes put the Dutch in the 
utmoſt confuſion ; the people grew head-ſtrong, 
and publickly arraign'd the conduct of their ma- 
giſtrates, and threatned their deſtruction, unleſs. 
the Prince of Orange was declar'd Stadtholder ; 


which the De WiTTs, who had fo long go- 


vern'd the State, were not able to prevent : 
and the perpetual edict, which excluded the Prince 
from any ſhare in the government, was imme— 
diately repeal'd. Their next ſtep was to lay the 
province of Holland undcr water, whereby they 
effectually ſtopped the progreſs of the French King's 
arms, till they could form their alliances, and 
join the Germans, who were marching to their 
aſſiſtance; for all the Prince of Orange could do 
with the little army he had aſſembled (notwith- 
ſtanding he was reſtor'd to his antient honours and. 
command) was to cover ſuch parts of the coun- 
try, as were molt liable to be invaded. 
The advancement of the Prince of Orange 
rov'd the deſtruction of Cox N ELITIUS and JoH& 


E WIrr, who had ever oppos'd him, and pro- and his bro- 
ther torn in 


cur'd the perpetual edict for excluding him from 
the government ; and ſuch was the rage of the 
. againſt theſe two Miniſters, whom they 
charg'd with betraying their country to the ene- 
my, and with all the calamities that had befallen 
them, that one of the brothers was ſtabb'd in the 
ſtreet, but not mortally, for which fact indeed 
the aſſaſſin was condemn'd and executed. But 
CornELius DE WIT x, being afterwards charg'd 
with a conſpiracy againſt the life of the Prince of 
Orange, of which his Judges neither acquitted. 
or convicted him, but ſentenced him to be ba- 
niſh'd, probably to give him an opportunity to 
eſcape ; his brother DE WiTT the Penſionary 
went in his coach, and a greater equipage than 
ordinary, to fetch him out of prifon : whereupon 
the mob roſe, knock'd down both the Penſionary 
and the Priſoner, as they were coming down the 
ſtairs of the priſon, and afterwards tore them in 
pieces; nor did their fury ſtop there, but the 


John De 
Witt the 
Pentioner 


Pieces, 


cut their hearts in pieces, and diſtributed che. 


fleſh among their friends to be broil'd and eaten 3 
a ſtrain of brutality not to be parallePd in hiſtory, 
and yet were not any of the offenders brought to 


j uſtice for it. 


The Hollanders till finding their affairs deſpe- The Dutch 
rate, ſent three of their Deputies into England to dcfire peace, 


implore 
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CHAP, implore peace, whereupon King CHARL Es ſent a 
VI. folemn embaily to his allie the French King at U- 
Wo trecht, to {ce how he ſtood inclined, and to aſſure 
the States by the way, that he never intended 
their deſtruction, but to bring them to reaſonable 
terms. The war however was ſtill carried on by 
Three Sex. fea and land, and three battles more were fought 
fights be- between the Engliſh and Dutch at ſea the follow- 
vor Pa ſummer, viz, the 28th of May, the 4th of 
Dutch in ene JUNCs and I1th of Auguſt, in all which the Eng- 
fummer. liſh had the advantage, and obliged the Dutch 
to retire into their harbours; but the French 
{quadron not doing their duty, their victories were 
not ſo compleat as might have been expected. The 
Dutch keeping cloſe and not venturing to ſea after- 
wards, the Engliſh had projected a deſcent upon 
their coaſts, but were prevented putting it in ex- 
ecution by a furious ſtorm, which aroſe at the in- 
ſtant they were about to land; tho? there are ſome 
ſuperſtitious writers which impute that diſappoint— 
ment to a miraculous alteration of the tides, con- 
trary to the courſe of nature. In the firſt naval 
fight the Earl of Sandwich was blown up in the 
Royal James, with a thouſand men; and in the 
laft, Admiral SPRAGG. The Dutch alſo loſt Ad- 
miral VAN GHENT, and ſome other officers of 
note: and in the Weſt-Indies the Englith took 
the iſland of Tobago from them. 
The French Ihe latter end of the year 1672, the United 
83 Provinces having entered into an alliance with 
1 Spain and the Emperor, and the Engliſh being 
ready to clap up a peace with them, the French 
Ning found he ſhould not be able to maintain the 
conqueſts he had made; and therefore having ex- 
torted large ſums from all the towns he had poi- 
ſeſſed himſelf of, he retreated with his army out of 
tne Dutch territories, retaining ſcarce any place 
of note except Maeſtricht : whereupon the three 
provinces which had for ſome time been diſmem- 
ber'd from the reſt, were upon their earneſt ap- 
plication united to the body, and their deputies 
admitted again into the aflembly of the States Gene- 
ral. About the ſame time thedignity of Stadthol- 
der andCaptain-General was confirmed tothe Prince 
of Orange, and ſettled upon his heirs male. 

A treaty of peace was concluded about the 
ſame time between England and the United 
Provinces ; whereby the right of the flag was 
again acknowledged by the Dutch, and it was 
agreed that all places that had been taken by either 
party ſhould be reſtored, and that the States ſhould 
pay his Britiſh Majeſty eight hundred thouſand 
od; Bog patacoons, amounting to near two hundred thou- 
wards the ſand pounds; which is a demonſtration to me of 
charges of the ſucceſs of this war, notwithſtanding our hiſto— 
the war. rians in general make it a very unfortunate under- 
taking. Nor had the Engliſh any reaſon to put an 
end to it at this time, if the growing power of 
France had not made them apprehenſive of the 
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Grand Monarch's deſigns againſt the liberties of Cy 11 
Europe. The Dutch may magnify the courage J 
and conduct of their young hero the Prince of G. =. 
range as much as they pleaſe, but if the Engliſh 
had not changed hands at this time their State 
muſt have been inevitably ruined ; and perhaps 
they were not leſs obliged to the Engliſh for their 
preſervation now, than they were to Queen ELI- 
ZABETH for their firſt etabliſfhment, 

Still the war continu'd between the Dutch, the 
Germans, Danes and Spaniards on the one ſide ; 
and France and Sweden on the other: and the 
French King in the campaign of 1674, made him- 
ſelf maſter of the duchy of Burgundy, or Franche 
Comte; but the confederates having aſſembled 
an army of ſixty thouſand men, endeavoured to 
put a ſtop to the further progreſs of the enemy, 
which occaſioned the memorable battle of Seneff, 
where both ſides claim'd the victory, but neither 
had any great occaſion to rejoice, the ſlaughter 
being great on both ſides, and very little advan- 
tage gain'd by either, | 

Upon the peace with England, the Dutch 
had propoſed to carry on the war againſt the 
French by ſea as well as land, and accordingly 
fitted out a ſtrong ſquadron under DE RUYTER, 
to attack Martinico and other French ſettle- 
ments in the Weſt-Indies; while Van TRomP 
was order'd to harraſs the coaſts of France, and 
make a deſcent in Normandy, where ſome male- 
contents had promis'd to join them ; but they were 
unſucceſsful in both theſe attempts, and returned 
home without efteQting any thing: The Dutch 
had the good fortune however to make themſelves 
maſters of the town of Grave, while their allies 
the Germans were beaten in two engagements on 
the Rhine. About this time the province of Guel- 
dres offer'd the Prince of Orange to make him The he 
their ſovereign under certain limitations ; but the tt 
Prince finding the reſt of the provinces alarmed offerte 
at the propoſal, thought it moſt prudent to diſ- the Prix 
countenance the offer. S 

In the campaign of 1675, the French took the xe, 0: 
towns of Liege, Dinant and Huy, before the con- nn 
federates march'd out of their winter quarters, * 
which the Dutch excuſe on account of the Prince prench. 
of Orange's being taken ill of the ſmall-pox at that 
time ; but when the Prince was recover'd, and 
had ailembled an army of forty thouſand men, he 
was nevertheleſs forced to be witneſs of the taking 
of Limburg by the French ſoon after. The allics 
of the States, the Danes and Brandenburghers 
had much better ſucceſs againſt the Swedes, who 
were upon the point of being driven out of Ger- 
many, The Imperialiſts alſo obliged the French 
to retire over the Rhine; and upon the Moſelle, 
the Duke of Lorrain having laid ſiege to Triers, 
and the French General, Marſhal CRreqQur, 
marching to its relief, was entirely A 
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29221 was readily accepted, and Nimeguen appointed for 


- tempted in vain to relieve, the place bein 
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Ap. but found means however, with ſome of his troops, 


to throw himſelf into the place, which he defen- 


— ded bravely for a month; after which, expecting 


no relief, he was. obliged, with his garriſon, to 
ſurrender priſoners of war. The Prince of Orange 
about the fame time having laid fiege to Binch, a 
little town between Mons and Charleroy, took 
it, and demoliſhed the fortifications; and the 
campaign of the northern confederates concluded 
with the taking of Wiſmar, a conſiderable ſea- 
port on the Baltick, from the Swedes; but the 
Dutch ſuffered very much the latter end of this 
year by ſtorms and inundations, 

All parties ſeeming now deſirous of peace, the 


* * D 
the place of congreſs: The French however made 


great efforts, and rais'd a prodigious army againſt 
the next campaign, eſpecially in Flanders, where 
the French King commanded an army of fifty 
thouſand men in perſon, the Duke of Luxemburg 
anot her great army upon the Rhine, and the Duke 
of Noailles a third in Rouſſillon. The French ha- 
ving ravaged and plunder'd the Spaniſh Flanders to 
the very gates of Hulſt and Sas Van Ghent, laid 
ſiege to Conde, which the Prince of Orange at- 
g taken 
by ſtorm on the 26th of April, 1676, and thoſe 
within the town put to the ſword, except 1200 
men who capitulated for their lives. "The French 
King immediately after laid ſiege to Bouchain, 
which the Prince of Orange alſo not finding him- 
ſelf in a condition to relieve, the place ſurrendred 
less than a week; after which his moſt Chriſtian 
lajeſty returned to Verſailles, and the armies 
went into quarters of refreſhment. The Prince 
of Orange however reaſſembling his forces about 
the beginning of July, and being joined by ſome 
reinforcements from the German Princes, laid 
ſioge to Maeſtricht, one of the ſtrongeſt towns 
en the frontiers of the United Provinces, and 
then in poſſeſſion of France. Here were many 
brave actions performed on both ſides, the baſtions 
n out-works being taken and retaken ſeveral 
times; in which ſervice, 'tis ſaid, the Engliſh 
troops, who compoſed part ofthe Prince of Orange's 
army, ſignaliz'd themſelves ; but the Confederates 
being much weaken'd by the fiege or ſickneſs, 
and the French advancing with a ſuperiour force 
to the relief of the town, the Prince was forced 
to raiſe the ſiege after he hal lain before the place 
near two months; which. ill ſucceſs. male the 


States very deſirous of peace, while their allics 
+» the Imperialiſts having taken Philipſburg this cam- 


* 


baian, were no leſs zeulous for continuing the war. 


Meſlſina and ſome other cities of Sicily, having 


9221] .ttle before this time revolted from the Spaniards 


t the French, the States ſent a. ſtrong ſquadron 


3 


and took a quite different. method to allay theſe by 
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of men of war into the Mediterran can, under the CH AP: 


command of Admiral De RuyTERr, to the a- VI. 
ſiſtance of Spain, which arrived in the road of CA 
Milazzo in September 1675. They had feveral In fcc f+ of 
ſmart engagements with the French fleet near e —_— 
Sicily; but were defeated in every one of them, Lend. 255 
the French, as the Dutch relate, being double 

their number; but the greateſt los they ſuſtained, 

was in their brave Admiral De RuyTitRr, whoſe De Ruyter 
left foot was ſhot off, and great part of his right Kill oa 
thigh by a cannon-ball, of which he died ſoon 

after, in the ſeventieth year of his age, of which 

he had ſerv'd his country fifty years with remarkable 

ſucceſs. 

The States ſent another ſquadron into the Bal- gcc. (; of 
tick under the command of Admiral ROM the Dutch 
(much about the ſame time that DE RU TER 1 "nf 
ſail'd to the Mediterranean) to the afliſtance of ae 
their allie the King of Denmark againſt Sweden; 
in which expedition the Dutch met with better 
ſucceſs than in the former, for having join'd the 
Daniſh fleet, they attack'd the Swedes on the 
eleventh of June 1660, and gave them a total de- 
feat, deſtroying nine of their men of war. Of 
which ſucceſs the Danes taking the advantage, 
made a deſcent upon Schonen, and took the towns 
of Elſingburg, Landſcroon and Chriſtianſtadt, but 
were ſoon after beaten out of them again by the 
Swedes, 

While the States were thus engaged abroad in Religious 
a very extenſive war, relig . 
grow very high at home. In their Univerſities 
were many learned men who eſpouſed the Arminian 
doctrine, and not a few among their clergy and magi- 
ſtrates, whereby the antient animoſities were revived, 
which ſo diſt racted theſe provinces about the time 
of the Synod of Dort. In Zealand the Prince of 
Orange depoſed the miniſters and magiltrates who 
were ſuppoſed to be of that perſuaſion, (for all of 
them are obliged publickly to proſeſs Calviniſm, , 
or they cannot be admitted to any preferment 
in Church or State.) The city of Amſterdam: 
however, were not for theſe ſevere proceedings, 


ia 


gious ſeuds began to 


heats and animoſities among their people; namely, 
by declaring in their conſiſtories, That there was 
no eſſential or real difference between the opinions | 
of the contending parties. EN 

The French, as uſual, were very early in the Valencien 
field the next campaign ; and on the firſt of March ne wane, 
1676-7, laid ſiege to Valenciennes, and by the Omers ta- 
ſeventeenth the garriſon conſiſting of three thou- ken by the- 
ſand men ſurrenired priſoners of war. On the French. 
twenty-ſecond of the ſame month the French 
King in perſon ſat down before Cambray, which 
ſurrendred alſo the fifth of April; and the Duke 
of Orleans laying ſiege to St. Omers at the ſame 
time, the Prince of Orange march'd to its 2 . ' 

| | : 
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CH AP. but was defeated near Caſſel; whereupon the caſtle 
VI. of Cambray and St. Omers immediately ſurren- 
— ummumned dred. 
The Prince Upon the concluſion of the campaign in the year 
ee 1677, the Prince of Orange came over into 
the Princes England to make his court to the Princeſs Mary, 
Mary, eldeſt daughter to the Duke of York. In which 
it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe his Highneſs had more 
views than one, As, 1. The uniting the intereſts 
of England with thoſe of the United Provinces. 
2. Therendring his own authority in thoſe provinces 
more conſiderable. And, 3 as the Duke of York 
had no ſon at that time, he could not but enter- 
tain ſome hopes that the Princeſs he married might 
probably one day ſucceed to the crown of England ; 
but ſurely he was not then ſanguine enough to ex- 
pect that ſhe ſhould exclude herſelf to ſet him on 
the throne, as in fact fhe did at the revolution. 
He had abundant reaſon no doubt to make her a 
very complaiſant huſband, but as to affection I 
don't perceive there was a great deal more on his 
part than is uſual in political matches; tho” certain 
it is, ſhe was a fine woman, and wanted neither 
ſenſe or good-humour ; and if any thing, had more 
of the latter than was conſiſtent with her true in- 
tereſt, being through an eaſineſs of temper ſur- 
prized ſometimes into ſchemes very diſadvantageous 
to herſelf and family by thoſe about her. But to 
leave theſe reflections, and proceed to the match. 
The King having given his conſent to it, poſſibly 
with a view of advancing both their intereſts, the 
one being his liſter's ſon, and the other his bro- 
ther's daughter ; the Duke, who never flatly con- 
tradicted the King in any thing he inſiſted on, 
thought fit to reſign himſelf wholly to his Majeſty's 
pleaſure on this occaſion, though he was not with- 
out ſome apprehenſions of the conſequences that 
might attend it. And on the fourth of Novem- 
ber, the Prince's birth-day, in the evening, the 
marriage-ceremony was performed at St, JAM Es's 
palace by the Biſhop of London. 
Phan of peace The Prince having thus happily finiſhed this 
agreed on be- great affair, repreſented to his Majeſty the weak 


tween King condition of the Spaniſh Netherlands, and the 
Charles Il. 


and the probability of their falling into the hands of France, 
Prince of if England did not interpoſe to prevent it : where- 
Orange. 


upon, 'tis ſaid, that the King agreed, that unleſs 
France would reſtore to the Emperor, the Duke 
of Lorrain, and the States, all that had been ta- 
ken from them during the war; and to the Spa- 
niard the towns of Aeth, Charleroy, Oudenard, 
Courtray, Tournay, Conde and Valenciennes ; 
he would join the Confederates with a conſidera- 
ble army, and compel France to come into theſe 
terms by force. And upon the refuſal of the French 
King to ſubmit to this demand, his Britiſh Ma- 
jeſty did. accordingly raiſe an army, and join the 
Confederates in the Low Countries; but the 
Dutch running precipitately into a ſeparate peace, 
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the terms afterwards agreed on were leſs. advan- 
tageous to their allies than they would otherwiſe 
have been ; but this is a tranſaction which belongs 
to the ſucceeding year ; We muſt firſt attend the 
Prince and Princeſs into Holland, who arrived 
there the latter end of November 1677, and ob- 
ſerve the events of the following campaign in the 
Netherlands, which began exceeding early, for 
before the end of February 1677-8, the French 
King marched at the head of a great army into 
the Low Countries, and having made a feint, as 
if he intended to lay ſiege to Mons or Namur, and 
drawn the Contederica forces that way, he on a 
ſudden bent his march towards Ghent and Ypres, 
of both which towns he made himſelf maſter before Che 
the end of the month. Hereupon his Britiſh Ma- Yors 
jeſty, as has been intimated already, rais'd an * 
army of twenty thouſand men, as fine troops as f. 
any in Europe, and embark'd them for Flanders come... 
with incredible expedition, which actually did, in the un 
when nothing elſe could, prevent the remainder of 
the Spaniſh Netherlands falling under the power 
of France ; and would the Dutch now have re- 
ſolved to continue the war, they and all their allies 
might have had ample ſatisfaction for their loſſes; 
but they had made their own terms advantageouſly, 
and had not honour enough to conſider their allies 
of the Empire, who came into the war in their 
greateſt diſtreſs, purely to prevent their being ſwal- 
low'd up by France: Tho' it muft be ſaid to the 
honour of the Prince of Orange, that he laboured 
with all his might to defeat this ſeparate treaty, 
which was carried on between France and Hol- 
land at Ghent, while the Ambaſſadors of France, 
and of all the Confederates, were negociating a ge- 
neral peace at Nimeguen, where this treaty being 
at firſt begun, and with ſome intermiſſions conclu- 
ded, afterwards obtain'd the name of the Peace 
of Nimeguen; before the concluſion whereof, 
however, his Britiſh Majeſty obliged the French 
to abandon all their concert in Sicily, and reſign 
the whole iſland into the hands of the Spaniards a- 
gain ; that being of too great conſequence to the 
trade of England in the Levant to be left under 
the dominion of France, 
But notwithſtanding the States and the French 
had agreed upon all other matters, his moſt Chri- 
ſtian Majeſty refuſing to evacuate the towns in 
Flanders which were to be reſtored to Spain, *till 
the places taken from the Swedes in Germany 
were reſtored to that crown ; the negociations 
were upon the point of breaking off, and more vi- 
ow preparations made for war than ever: Mar- 
al Luxemburg block'd up Mons, and the Prince 
of Orange being joined by the Engliſh auxiliaries, 
was marching to the relief of it; but the French 
Miniſters, on the laſt day given them to declare 
whether they would evacuate the towns in Flan- 
ders or continue the war, conſented to the 3 
dlate 
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(AP, diate ſurrender of the places agreed on, and the 
J. peace was ſign'd that very night. In the mean 
time the Prince of Orange, either not knowing, 
ce or diſſembling his knowledge of the peace, at- 
in” tack'd the Duke of Luxemburg in his camp at 
_ the abby of St. DENN1s near Mons, on the 14th 
of Auguſt 1678, and obtain'd a ſignal victory, 
though with great ſlaughter on both ſides. Phe 
next morning the Prince ſent a letter to Marſhal 
Luxemburg, to acquaint him that the peace was 
concluded ; and this ſeems to be almoſt the only 
ation in which the Prince of Orange met with 
ſucceſs during the whole ſeries of the war, which 
his friends aſcribe to the flowneſs of their Ger- 
man allies, and the poverty and indolence of the 
Spaniards, their forces being ſeldom in a condition 
to take the field till the French King had taken 
two or three of the ſtrongeſt frontier towns, But 
to proceed; the Spaniards thought fit to accept the 
conditions the Dutch had procured for them, and 
their plenipotentiaries ſign'd the peace according- 
ly about the latter end of September, tho' their 
German allies {till ſtood out in expectation of 
better terms. 
I ſhould have taken notice, that while the 
French were wavering and ſtarting difficulties 
about the execution of the treaty between them 
nerd and the Dutch, England enter'd into a defenſive 
alliance with the United Provinces, wherein it 
was agreed, that the Kings of France and Spain 
ſhould be obliged to conclude a peace upon the 
following terms, viz. That the towns of Aeth, 
Charleroy, Oudenard, Courtray, Tournay, Con- 
de, Valenciennes, and St. Giflian, 'with the du- 
chy of Limburg and town of Binch, ſhould be 
reſtored to his Catholick Majeſty, with all the 
towns and places the French had poſſeſs'd them- 
ſelves of in Sicily; but that the duchy of Bur- 
gundy, or Franche Comte, ſhould remain in the 
hands of France. And as to France and the U- 
nited Provinces, all places ſhould be reſtored 
which had been taken on either fide ; whereb 
the Dutch recover'd that important city of Mael- 
tricht and its dependencies. As to the Emperor and 
Empire, France was to reſtore all that had been 
taken from the Emperor, or the Princes of the 
Empire, during the war ; and the duchy of Lor- 
rain was to be reſtored to the Duke of that 
name ; but we find ſeveral alterations made in 
this ſcheme afterwards, occaſion'd by the too great 
eagerneſs of the Dutch to conclude the peace, 
„for the Spaniards were not only obliged to re- 
„ nounce their intereſt in the duchy of Burgundy, 
i: Or Franche Comte, comprizing the city of Be- 
"ne by fangon and its diſtrict; but the towns of Valen- 
3 * ciennes, Bouchain, Conde, Cambray, Aire, St. 
the Spa» Omer, Ypres, Warwick, Warneton, Nee 
aber Pailleul, Caſſel, Bavay and Maubeuge, with their 
| nn and dependencies, were alſo yielded 
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to France, which had been taken from the Spa- CH AP. 
niard in this war, together with the town of Di- VI. 
nant, which the King of Spain engaged, that 
the Biſhop of Liege, the Sovercign of it, ſhould 

transfer to France, | 

By the treaty between the Emperor and France, Abfract of 
which was concluded at Nimeguen, the third of the peace 
February 1675; it was agreed, That the peace — = 
concluded at Munſter anno 1648, ſhould be the France con- 
foundation of this treaty and remain in force, clud:d at 
where it was not alter'd by the preſent treaty, Wagen 
And the City of Philipſburg, which had been ta- = 
ken by the Emperor during the war, ſhould be 
confirm'd to him by his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
as the city of Friburg, which had been taken by 
the arms of France, ſhould be confirm'd to the 
crown, 

His moſt Chriſtian Majefty agreed alſo to yield The ducky 
up to the Duke of Lorrain all that duchy (except of Lorrain 
the capital city of Nancy and its dependencies, Hane 
which were by this treaty transferred to France) under me 
and the Duke of Lorrain was obliged to lay out limitations, 
a road half a league broad through his country, 
from the confines of France to Alſace, for faci- 
litating the march of the French troops, which 
were to have a paſſage through his country at 
pleaſure, and all the villages and lands included in 
thoſe roads were to be the property of his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty. But his ſaid Majeſty, in conh- 
deration of the town of Nancy, did transfer to the 
Duke of Lorrain the city of Toul; and if the 
revenue of Toul did not equal that of Nancy, 
the French King was to pay what was deficient, 

And by this treaty the Emperor agreed to reftore The Prince 
the famous Prince WILLIAM Econ of Fur- ef Furltem- 
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ſtemburg to his liberty; the occaſion of whoſe eg at 


, ; States al- 
be received with the ſame marks of honour as lowed the 


thoſe were who came from crown'd heads, were ſame ho- 
for ſome time refuſed audience by the French age fön 
King: but the Dutch tell us, that having ſhewn crown's * 
that theſe honours were granted them by He N- heads. 
RY IV, and LEWIS XIII, and even by his Maje- 
ſty himſelf in the year 1660 ; and that Ambaſ- 
fadors from the Venetians, the Duke of Savoy, 
and the Swiſs Cantons were not denied this piece 
of reſpect ; his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty at length 
complied with their demands, and they were ad- 
mitted to their audiece. But probably the prin- 
cipal inducement to this piece of complaiſance 
was the hopes of prevailing with their High Migh- 
tineſſes to ſtand neuter, while the grand Monarch 
made himſelf maſter of the reſt of the Spaniſh 
Netherlands and Alſace. The next year, anno 
1680, the French propoſed that the States ſhould 

Ff enter 
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CH AP. enter into a defenſive alliance with that crown, 
VI. at which the Britiſh court taking the alarm, their 
Ly I Miniſter at the Hague declared that his Majeſty 
could not look upon this propoſal otherwiſe than 
as intended againſt him, and uſed very moving 
arguments to difſuade the States from entring into 
an alliance with France, which had the deſired 
effect. The French however did not lay aſide 
their deſign upon Flanders and Alſace, but ſome- 
times under pretence that the Spaniſh commiſ- 
ſioners would not fairly adjuſt the limits with 
them in Flanders; and at others, that his Catho- 
lick Majeſty retain'd the title of Duke of Bur- 
gunCys though that province was ſurrendered to 
France, threaten'd a ſudden rupture with the Spa- 
niards, Upon the Rhine alſo the French erected 
dourts or chambers of re-union, as they called 
them, by virtue/ whereof they extended their do- 
minion over ſeveral places and countries in the 
poſſeſſion of the Imperialiſts and German Princes, 
under pretence that they belong'd to ſome cities 
or fortreſſes yielded to them by the late treaty 
of Nimeguen, or ſome former treaties; and not 
content with this, they proceeded to ſurprize and 
Strasburg ſeize the Imperial city of Straſburg, the capital 
ſeiz'd by of Alſace, in the year 1681, at that time a town 
n good trade, and as populous as moſt in Ger- 
many, but the fortifications miſerably neglected, 
after the cuſtom of the Germans: they have 
ſince been mightily improved by the French, 
while the trade is no leſs decay'd under their ty- 
rannical government; garriſons and citadels ever 
proving the bane of traffick. The French about 
the ſame time took poſſeſſion of almoſt the whole 
And the Province of Luxemburg in the Netherlands, block- 
duchy of ing up the capital city thereof with their troops. 
Toxemburg. Whereupon the Dutch looking upon a rupture 
on that fide to be inevitable, enter'd into an al- 
liance with Sweden, and propoſed the ſame to the 
court of Britain, which his Britiſh Majeſty de- 
clin'd, but aſſured the States that if the 3 
8 themſelves of any conſiderable place in 
landers, he would declare war againſt them. The 
Emperor alſo finding no end of the encroach- 
ments of the French upon the Rhine, under co- 
tour of re-unions, came into the alliance with 
the States and Sweden for the defence of the 
German frontiers, as did ſeveral other Princes of 
Germany; at which the French King was fo exaſ- 
And Orange. perated, that he ſciz'd on the principality of Orange 
in France ; nor would he be prevail'd on to reſtore 
it, notwithſtanding the Britith Court eſpouſed the 
intereſt of that Prince, and join'd with the Dutch 
in repreſenting the injuſtice of this proceeding. 
But while the Dutch were ſolliciting the aſ- 
A ſiſtance of the Engliſh in Europe, it ſeems they 
— were diſpoſſeſſing them of their ſettlements and 
at Bantam, factories in India. Bantam in Java, the moſt 
commodious ſituation in the eaſt for carrying on 
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on his throne, whereupon the old King reſumed 
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a trade with the Indian iſlands, was now to be 
raviſh'd from us by our good friends the Dutch, 
even in a time of full peace, and when they 
were begging our protection againſt their enemies 
in this part of the world. By the account the 
Dutch themſelves give of this tranſaction, it is of 
a piece with the reſt of their behaviour towards 
the Engliſh in India. They repreſent Bantam 
as a powerful and populous kingdom, where trade 
flouriſh'd extremely by the reſort of European 
nations thither, eſpecially the Engliſh ; and pre- 
tend that the King of this place had made ſe- 
veral attempts upon their darling ſettlement of Ja- 
catra, or Batavia, a town about forty miles to 
the eaſtward of Bantam; that they were appre- 
henſive the neighbourhood of this Prince would 
ſooner or later be fatal to them, unleſs he was 
ſubdu'd : adding, that a favourable opportunity 
happen'd in the year 1681, when the old King 
of Bantam having reſign'd the government to his 
youngeſt ſon, (the eldeſt having devoted himſelf 
to religion) the people diſſatisfied with the young 
gentleman's Ar depoſed him, and ta- 
king his brother out of the cloiſter, placed him 
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the government again, or rather march'd to the 
aſſiſtance of his younger ſon, while the eldeſt 
having made himſelf maſter of the caſtle of Ban- 
tam, implored the aſſiſtance of the Dutch. Our 
good allies hereupon immediately ſent him wy 
conſiderable reinforcements both by ſea and land, 
and having defeated the father, and afterwards 
depoſed the ſon their allie, they uſurped the go- 
vernment of the place, ſeized upon the goods and 
effects of the Engliſh, and other European mer- 
chants, and expelled them the iſland, keeping 
poſſeſſion of the Engliſh ſettlement, the moſt con- 
ſiderable they had in India, without making any 
ſatisfaction for the merchandizes they ſeiz'd, or 
reſtoring the ſactory from that day to this; which 
is repreſented by their friends in England as a 
trifling injury, not worth our demanding ſatisfac- 
tion for of our good friends the Dutch. But if 
we conſider the ſituation of the place upon the 
ſtraits of Sunda, by which the ſeas of China and 
India have a communication, and that whoever 
is maſter of theſe ſtraits, and thoſe of Malacca, 
(as the Dutch now are), have it in their power 
to reſtrain all nations from entring the Chineſian 
ſeas, or having any intercourſe with the Moluc- 
ca's and Banda iſlands, of more value for their 
ſpices than all the other Indian trade, muſt ac- 
knowledge that a more irreparable damage could 
not have been done to Britain: tho' had this 
been the only ſtratagem of this kind praCtis'd on 
that ſide of the world, we might poſſibly have 
imputed this enterprize to their fears of the King 
of Bantam, as is pretended. ' But it has been the 


conſtant practice of the Dutch to force the * 
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AP. ces and Governors in the Indian iſlands, either to 
VT, enter into contracts with them not to ſell the 
product or manufacture of their reſpective coun- 
tries to any but themſelves; or if they refuſe, then 
to make war upon them, burn and deſtroy their 
countries, and maſſacre the inhabitants. At other 
times we find them blocking up their ports, and 
denying entrance to any ſhips but their own, aſ- 
ſuming to themſelves the empire of the Indian 
ſeas, and all the iſlands and countries that lie diſ- 
perſed in them; and the only reaſon they ſuffer 
us yet to trade to China and ſome parts of India 
is, becauſe very little advantage can accrue to 
Britain from the trade they have left us: and 
ſhould they deprive us of the whole, they might 
awaken the moſt drowſy and indolent amongſt 
us to demand ſatisfaction of them in Europe. But 
it muſt certainly render us deſpicable in the eyes 
of all the world, that we ſuffer that treacherous 
and encroaching people to deprive us entirely 
of the ſpices of the Eaſt, without ſo much as 
attempting the recovery of them ; for it 1s theſe 
alone that render the trade of the Indies valuable. 
Theſe the Dutch exchange for other merchandi- 
zes all over Aſia and Europe, and have occaſion 
to lay out little treaſure in purchaſing the pro- 
duct of other countries, They have this incon- 
ceiveable advantage by monopolizing the whole, 
that they ſet what price they pleaſe upon them, 
which they could not do while the Engliſh had 
a ſhare in the ſpices; this induced them to enter 
upon thoſe ſcenes of cruelty and treachery at 
Amboyna and Banda, mention'd in the former 
volume, and afterwards upon this villainous tranſ- 
action at Bantam, leſt we ſhould one day at- 
tempt the recovery of what they formerly took 
from us, or diſcover ſome other country where 
theſe ſpices grow ; either of which would bring 
down the price, and put us upon the level with 
them. If it be alledged, as it often is, that we 
muſt not quarrel with the Dutch on any account 
whatever, I muſt ſay we are in a very happy fi- 
tuation : Do we indeed ſtand in as much need of 
the Nutch as they formerly did of us, and can 
no longer ſubſiſt without their protection? I 
ſhould be aſhamed to hear any Engliſhman affirm 
this ; not that I am for falling out with them or 
with any nation whatever, but upon the laſt ne- 
ceſſity. At the ſame time I cannot for my life 
apprehend, why we are not entitled to be fairly 
dealt with by the Dutch, Where two nations 
enter into an alliance or confederacy, it is pre- 
ſumed to be for their mutual advantage, and 
not to give the one an opportunity under a co- 
lour of friendſhip, of plundering the other of all 
they have, In partnerſhip, where one ſhall lay 
violent hands on what belongs to the other, and then 
repreſent the ill conſequences of quarrelling with 
him, would not the world look upon the injur'd 
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party as a very deſpicable animal, not to aſſert his CHAP. 
right? Shall a man be eſteem'd litigious, becauſe VI. 
he refuſes to part with his own and his family 
ſubſiſtence ?- Or, will that people be thought un- 
reaſonable who inſiſt upon reſtitution from a faith- 

leſs allie, who has diſpoſſeſſed them of part of 

their territories and traffick in a time of full 

peace, and this in an hundred inſtances. T'he 

Engliſh Eaſt-India company upon this laſt in- 

ſtance of Dutch treachery, apply'd themſelves to 

his Britannick Majeſty for redreſs, who ordered 

his Miniſter at the Hague to demand ſatisfaction 

and reſtitution of the factory at Bantam; which 

the Dutch indeed promiſed from time to time, 

without any intention of performing ; at leaſt ne- 

ver any thing was done in it from that day to 

this, for which it is not very difficult to account, 

The French continuing their encroachments in Coortray 
the Spaniſh Netherlands on one pretence or other, and Luxem- 
the Spaniards, in hopes of being ſupported by the ny 
Germans and the Dutch, declared war againſt French, 
them in the year 1683 ; but being unprovided of 
men and money, they loſt Courtray and Dix- 
mude in one campaign, and Luxemburg the next, 
when the Dutch marching to their aſſiſtance, the 
French King was content to grant them a truce 
for twenty years, which was ſigned the 15th of 
Auguſt 1684 at Ratiſbon ; but their High Migh- 
tineſſes could not procure any ſatisfaction to be 
made to the Prince of Orange for his principality, 
which the Grand Monarch had taken poſſeſſion 
of, as is above related. 

Some Engliſh Malecontents, who had been en- Duke of 
gaged in conſpiracies againſt King CHAR Les II, Monmouth 
of whom the Duke of Monmouth, natural ſon gen 
to that Prince, and the EarFof Argyle, a Scot, England, 
were the chief ; being fled into the Low Coun- 
tries, and hearing of the death of his Majeſty, 
concerted meaſures with their friends in Britain, 
ſoon after King James's acceſſion to the crown, 
to raiſe an inſurrection; the one in the weſt of 
England, and the other in Scotland, and bought 
87 great quantities of arms and ammunition in 

olland, to be employed in that ſervice; of which 
the King, who ſucceeded his brother in the throne 
on the ſixth of February 1684, having intelli- 


gence, required the States to deliver them up: 


whereupon the Duke of Monmouth retired to 
Bruſſels; but the Marquiſs de Grana, Gover- 
nour of the Spaniſh Netherlands, receiving a 
letter from King JaMEs, intimating that the 
Duke was fomenting a rebellion againſt him, 
his Grace was obliged to leave the Spaniſh ter- 
ritories ; and returning into Holland again, he 
prepared, with the Earl of Argyle, for their in- 
tended expedition againſt Britain. Dr. BuR NET 
acquaints us, that Argyle 2 met with a rich 
widow at Amſterdam, zealous for the cauſe, ſhe 


furniſh'd him with 175 thouſand pounds, with 
1 


which 
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C HAP. which he bought arms and ammunition for the 
VI., enterprize, and that the Duke of Monmouth 
- would have embark'd for Scotland with him, but 
that Argyle did not ofter him the command, and 
on the contrary, adviſed his making a diverſion in 
England; which the Lord GREY, FERGusoON, 
and the Lady HAR RIOT WENTWORT H, who 
conſtantly attended the Duke, were very zealous 
for. He adds, that in point of conſcience, the 
Duke and this Lady look'd upon their cohabita- 
tion to be very innocent, his Grace having been 
married to the Ducheſs before he was capable of 
making a choice, (though he was above the age 
of conſent the law requires), and therefore they 
held the marriage with the Ducheſs was void. 
That the Lady HaRRIOT had fo poſſeſs'd him 
with her enthuſiaſtical conceits, that they fancied 
their living together was approved by God. The 
Duke pawn'd his jewels to buy arms for the in- 
tended expedition, which were pretended to be 
ſhipped for Spain : but the Earl of Argyle being 
Argyle's ex- firſt ready, embark'd the ſecond of May 1685, 
Nba and ſetting fail the ſame day with three ſhips, ar- 
rived on the fifth of the ſame month at the iſles 
of Orkney, in the north of Scotland, where ſend- 
ing his Secretary and Surgeon on ſhore, they were 
both ſeiz'd by the inhabitants, and ſent to Edin- 
burgh. The Earl therefore meeting with ſuch 
diſcouragements here, ſet fail again for the weſt 
Highlands, and on the 20th landed near Dunſtat- 
nage, a ruinous caitle of his own, where he left 
a garriſon, and march'd afterwards through the 
counties. of Argyle and Lorn, inciting the inha- 
bitants to join him: but all the men he could 
raiſe did not amount to above four or five thou- 
fand, with whom he march'd to the iſle of Boot, 
and encamp'd ; but being purſued by the King's 
troops, they fled from one iſland to another, lea- 
ving their ſpare arms and ammunition in the 
caſtle of Ellengreg, with an hundred and fifty 
men to defend it; but two or three ſmall fri- 
gates coming before the caſtle the ſame day, the 
garriſon fled, and the King's forces took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the place, where they found five thou- 
ſand ſmall arms, five hundred barrels of gun-pow- 
der, and the reſt of the rebels ammunition. Ar- 
gyle in the mean time march'd thro' his own 
country of Argyleſhire towards Glaſgow, being 
cloſely purſued by the King's forces; and the re- 
bels not finding themſelves in a condition to make 
head againſt them, ſoon after diſperſed, and Ar- 
gyle himſelf running into a bog up to the neck, 
was knock'd down and taken priſoner the 17th 
of June, and beheaded the Zoth of the ſame month 


at Edinburgh, ſtanding outlaw'd for high treaſon 


on a former conſpiracy againſt the government. 
With him was taken RumBALD the maltſter, 
who propoſed the aſſaſſinating the late King 
CHARLEs II, as he came by his houfe, called 
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the Rye-houſe, in Hertfordſhire, who was al Ch 
hang'd at Edinburgh; and thus ended this ill-con- VI 
certed inſurrection in Scotland. | 

The Duke of Monmouth having hired a man +. 
of war of 32 guns, and three ſmall veſſels in Hol- of Max 
land, embark'd arms for five thouſand men upon mouth 
them; of which the Engliſh Envoy at the Hague *** 
having notice, preſs'd the States to ſtop them in their 
ports: and one of the ſmall veſſels was actually 
ſeized, but the Duke uſed ſuch diligence, that he 
eſcaped out of the Texel with the reſt on the 
24th of May. The States, as well as the Prince 
of Orange, were very averſe to this expedition 
of the Duke's, for they were conſcious if it fuc- 
ceeded the Prince muſt never expect to mount the 
throne of England; therefore King James no 
ſooner made application to them to ſend over the 
ſix Britiſh regiments in their ſervice, but they 
comply'd with him, and readily offer'd to enter 
into any other meaſures to defeat the Duke's de- 
ſigns. His Grace has been blamed by ſome of 
his friends for entring ſo precipitately on this en- 
terprize, but as Argyle was at this time making 
a diverſion in his tavour in Scotland, and him- 
ſelf and his friends were in danger of being ſeiz'd 
in Holland, he was really under a neceſſity of 
embarking as he did, and could not defer it. The 
Duke mieeting with croſs winds and a tempeſtu- 
ous paſſage, was longer at ſea than he expected, it 
being the 11th of June when he appear'd before the 
port of Lyme in Dorſetſhire. He went on ſhore 
with his ſmall body, which did not amount to 100 
men, the fame afternoon; and having in a ſhort 
. implored the bleſſing of heaven on his 
undertaking, he ſet up his ſtandard in the mar- 
ket- place of Lyme, and order'd a long declara- 
tion, containing the reaſons of this expedition, to 
be read to the people ; in which he charges King 
James (the Duke of York, as he there ſtiles him) 
with uſurpation and tyranny ; with aſſaſſinating 
the Earl of Eſſex, and even poiſoning his bro- 
ther, the late King CHARLES; declaring that 
he will purſue the faid Duke of York as a mortal 
and bloody enemy, and endeavour as well with 
his own hand as the aſſiſtance of his friends, to 
have juſtice executed upon him : and ſo exceed- 
ing popular was the Duke of Monmouth at this 
time, that multitudes of the common people came 
over to him. On the other hand, King JaMEs 
having acquainted the houſes of Parliament with 
the Duke's being landed at Lyme, they attended 
his Majeſty with an addrefs, promiſing to ſtand 
by him with their lives and fortunes, and imme- 
diately paſs'd a bill of attainder of high treaſon 
againſt the Duke, deſiring his Majeſty would ſet 
a reward of five thouſand pounds upon his head. 
From Lyme the Duke march'd to Taunton-Dean 
in Somerſetſhire, having increaſed his army to 
five or ſix thouſand men; and here he took = 
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kim the title of King, and was ſolemnly pro- 


Caim'd. On the 21ſt of June, he advanced to 
Bridgewater, the militia conſtantly retiring be- 
fore him, and ſome of them deſerting over to 
him, which made their officers cautious of enga- 
ing, finding them more inclin'd to the Duke 
than to the King; but his Majeſty ſending down 
1 body of regular troops againſt the rebels, under 
the command of the Earl of FEVERSHAM and 
the Lord CHURCHILL, this ſoon alter'd the 
caſe, and the Duke of Monmouth received a total 
defeat at Sedgmore, near Bridgewater, on the 6th 
of July 1685; the Lord GRA, who command- 
dd his horſe, being taken priſoner the next day, 
21d on the 8th the Duke himſelf was found in a 
ditch cover'd with fern, in a very abject condi- 
tion, and being brought priſoner to London, was 
beheaded on the fifteenth of the ſame month. But 
to return to Holland, . 

The Engliſh Envoy at the Hague preſented me- 
morial after memorial to the States upon the af- 
fair of Bantam to very little purpoſe, he demanded 
alſo that Dr. BuRNET and {ome others who had 
been convicted of a conſpiracy againſt his Maje- 
{ty might be deliver'd up; but as the Dutch were 
now concerting mcaſures to incite an inſurrection 
in Britain themſelves, and the Doctor was made 
ule of by them as an inſtrument to effect it, their 
compliance was not to be expected in this parti- 
cular, any more than the ſending back the ſix 
Britiſh regiments in the ſervice of the States, 
which that Miniſter alſo demanded ; for this had 

cen to defeat their grand deſign, And it muſt 
be confeſs'd, that the meafures King James had 
taken ever ſince the defeat of Monmouth to ren- 


der his ſubjects malecontents, had given the Dutch 


but too much cauſe to promiſe themfelves ſucceſs 
upon an invaſion of Britain: for he had intro- 
duced Popiſh officers into civil and military em- 
ployments in all the three kingdoms, and claim'd 
and actually exerciſed a power of diſpenſing with 
the laws. He ſet up an eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, 
proſecuting the clergy and univerſities in an un- 
precedented manner, diſplaced many Proteſtant of- 
hcers in the army, and ſupply'd their rooms with 
Iriſh Papiſts ; and according to fome, was entire] 

govern'd by Jeſuitical councils : but I take the 
Jeſuits to be a more ſubtle generation than to have 
put the King upon ſuch meaſures as muſt in- 
tallibly ruin both themſelves and him. There is 
much more. reaſon to believe that he was put up- 
on doing many things by falſe friends in his coun- 
cils, on purpoſe to render him odious to his peo- 
ple; for it may be demonſtrated at this day, 
that ſome who had the greateſt influence on his 
councils kept a conſtant correſpondence with his 
enemies, and his bigotry for his religion ſo blind- 
ed him, that he did not ſufficiently animadvert on 


their conduct, though he had repeated intimations 
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of their treacherous practices: even the birth of CH AP, 
the Prince of Wales, which the King's friends VI. 
look'd upon to be of vaſt advantage to his cauſe, Lynn 
by the reports which were induſtrioufly ſpread of 
his being ſpurious, was made inſtrumental to his 

ruin. Ihe Prince of Orange indeed ſent over a 
Miniſter to compliment the King on his birth, 

and order'd the ſame prayers to be uſed in his 
chapel at the Hague for the Prince of Wales as 

were uſed in the churches in England; but till 

it was ſuggeſted by the friends of the Prince of 
Orange, that this was a cheat put upon him by 

the Jeſuits, in order to exclude the Princeſs Royal 

his conſort from the throne, The common peo- 

ple of England, who were terrified with the ap- 
prehenſions of Popery and Slavery breaking in up- 

on them, made no difficulty in crediting the ſtory 

of the Prince's illegitimacy, and the Dutch had The States 
more reaſons than one to promote the belief reaſons for 
of it. While King JAuks remain'd upon the r= 2 
throne they had ſufficient reaſon to believe he — 
would nkſt upon a ſhare in the Indian trade, and his expedi- 
a reſtoration of the iſlands and factories they had tion. 
taken from us: that both the Engliſh and French 

would endeavour to reduce their naval force, and 

reſtrain that inſolent State within due bounds. 
Whereas if they could give a King to Britain, 

and, according to their own expreſſion, take us 

out of the hands of France, they had reaſon to 

believe the Engliſh would be made ſubſervient to 

all their deligns ; that they ſhould hear no more 

of their encroachments on the Britiſh trade : on 

the contrary, when the Prince of Orange ſhould 

be at the head of the Engliſh forces, they might 

reſt aſſured he would defend their frontiers a- 

gainſt France, and perhaps enlarge them at the 
expence of other nations, And there appear'd to 

be but little hazard or difficulty in bringing about 

a revolution in Britain; for the miniſtry there 

had put King JamEs upon doing ſo many illegal 

and unpopular things, with an intention of ruin- 

ing him ; that his ſubjects were in general. be- 

come malecontents, and even the foldiers and ſea- 

men in his pay ready to deſert on the firſt ap- 
pearance of a competitor ; the very Prime Mini- 

ſter and others of the council, many of the Bi- 

ſhops, the Nobility and Gentry, the Generals and 
Admirals had join'd in an invitation of the Prince 

of Orange, to ſecure them againſt Popery and 
Slavery; infomuch, that if the Prince had the 

leaſt ſpark of ambition in him, which his friends 

ſay he did not want, fo favourable an opportunity 

of. placing himſelf at the head of the Proteſtant 
intereſt, and of a much more extenſive confede- 

racy, was not to be reſiſted. For the Emperor and 

moſt of the German Princes, Sweden, Denmark, 

Spain, and even the Pope himſelf were ready to 
ſupport him in his intended enterprize, under an- 
apprehenſion that if England ſhould unite its —_ 

With 
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CHAP. with France, the reſt of the powers of Europe 


IV. 


would ſoon lie at the mercy of LEWIS XIV. 


Ihe Prince of Orange therefore and the States 


having all imaginable e gray to attempt a 
revolution in England, order'd a fleet of fifty fail 


of men of war, * five hundred tranſports to be 


prepared with all expedition, ſelecting fourteen 
or fifteen thouſand of their beſt troops to be em- 
bark'd on board the fleet, whoſe places were 
ſupplied by others from Sweden, leſt the French 
King ſhould attack the Netherlands in their ab- 
ſence. Of theſe preparations King JAuEs re- 
ceived intelligence from Mr. SKELTON, his Mi- 
niſter at the Hague, and from the French King, 
aſluring him that this armament was intended a- 
gainſt England; but the Miniſters in the Engliſh 
Court who had the greateſt influence over that 
Prince, and actually maintain'd a correſpondence 
with his enemies, lulPd him aſleep, and made him 
neglect the proper means for his defence, till every 
thing was ready for the deſcent. The French King, 
apprehending of what conſequence the depoting 
of his allie the King of England might be to his am- 
bitious deſigns, propos'd the ſending over twenty or 
thirty thouſand men to his aſſiſtance ; which King 
James's treacherous Miniſters had the addreſs 
to prevail with him to refuſe. "Then his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty threatned the Dutch, that if 
any attempt was made upon his allie the King of 
England, he would look upon it as done to Him- 
felf, and immediately invade their frontiers ; but 
the confederacy againſt him was ſo great, and the 
bringing Britain into it of that importance, that 
his threats were lighted, and only ſerved to make 
his enemies more induſtrious in their preparations 
King James being at length convinced of his 
miſtake, and finding he had been betray'd and 
flatter'd into meaſures the moſt oppoſite to his 
intereſt, hoped to retrieve the affections and e- 
ſteem of his ſubjects, by undoing all that he had 
done for two or three years paſt. Accordingly he 
endeavour'd to reconcile himſelf to the Biſhops 
and Univerſities, by reſtoring to them their au- 
thority and privileges. He reſtor'd alſo the char- 
ters of London, and other corporations which had 
been taken from them, diſplaced many of the Po- 
piſh Officers and Magiſtrates he had introduced, 
and diſgraced the Miniſter, by whoſe advice he 
had been principal! — and precipitated 


into thoſe fatal meaſures. 
The Prince In the mean time the Prince of Orange pro- 


of Orange ceeded to embark his forces, and publiſh'd a de- 
embarks 


forces. 


his claration, dated the tenth of October 1688, N. 8. 


wherein he charges King James with male-ad- 
miniſtration in all the inſtances above-cited, and 
with impoſing a pretended Prince upon the na- 
tion: Aſſuring them, that this expedition was 
intended only to procure a free Parliament, to 
whom he ſhould refer the enquiry into the legiti- 


macy of the pretended Prince of Wales; to reſtore 
the conſtitution of the government to its antient 
legal ſtate, and ſecure the people againſt Popery 
and Arbitrary Power. 

The States alſo publiſh'd their reaſons for aſſiſt- 
ing the Prince of Orange with a fleet and army; 
wherein having taken notice of the invitation 
given him by the nobility, clergy, and gentry of 
the kingdom, they declare the apprehenſions they 
had of the French King, if King James ſhould 
render himſelf abſolute, and join his forces with 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; ſuggeſting that no- 
thing leſs than the abſolute ruin! of their ſtate 
would probably be the conſequence of it: for both 
Kings, either for reaſons of ſtate, or out of an 
averſion to their religion, would probably endea- 
vour to ſubdue their country; which this expe- 
dition therefore was intended to defeat. 
whence, and what has been already obſerv'd on 
this head, it is evident, that it was their own 
preſervation and intereſt which put them upon 
this invaſion, more than any regard to their good 
friends on this fide the water ; though for ſome 
years after the revolution, it was thought impoſ- 
ſible ever to pay that immenſe debt of gratitude 
we ow'd to theſe our high and mighty deliverers, 
But to proceed; the Prince having aſſembled a 
fleet of fifty men of war of the line, twenty-five 
frigates, as many fire-ſhips, and between four and 
five hundred tranſports, on which he embark'd 
ten thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe, ſet fail 
from the Briel the nineteenth of October ; being 
accompanied by the Earl of SHREWSBURY, the 
Farl of MACCLESFIELD, the Lord Viſcount 
MorDpanrT, the Earl of ARGYLE, the Lord 
WILTSHIRE, the Lord PawLET, the Lord 
ELAN ſon to the Marquis of Halifax, the Lord 
DUNBLAIN ſon of the Earl of Danby, Admiral 
HERBERT, Colonel SiDNeEy, Mr. RussEL, 
Sir RowLAnD GwyYN, the infamous FERGUSON, 
and Dr. BuknetT. The Prince himſelf was on 
board a frigate of thirty guns, with ſome few of- 
ficers and intimate friends of the Dutch nation, 
and took his ſtation in the centre of the fleet du- 
ring the voyage. The flag he carried at the top- 
maſt-head had the arms of the Prince and Princeſs 
wrought in it with theſe words, viz. The Proteſtant 
Religion and Liberties of England, The fleet had 
not been many hours at ſea before there aroſe a 
terrible ſtorm, which drove them back to Hel- 
voetſluys, but without any conſiderable loſs. 

On the firſt of November the Dutch fleet put 
to ſea again, and ſtood to the northward, the ori- 
inal deſign, *tis ſaid, being to have landed in 
Yorkſhire but the wind coming about eaſterly, 
it was afterwards determin'd to fail for the chan- 
nel, and on the third of the ſame month they 
paſt by the mouth of the river Thames, where 
the Earl of Dartmouth lay at anchor with the 
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1407, Engliſh fleet. The fourth the Prince was driven till a”, found how the winds would favour them. CHAP. 
VI; by ſtrong gale beyond Torbay, the place where The King ſeems moſt apprehenſive of their land- VI. 1 
| be deſign'd to have landed; but the wind ſhifting ing in the north by his marching a body of his 2 1 


Dutch 
in 


ys 


to the weſt on a ſudden, they were ſoon after 
brought into the bay; and the next day, the 
fifth of November, 1688, they landed moſt of 
their troops. 

But it is very natural to enquire here, what 
was become of that gallant army and fleet which 
King JAMES had rais'd and fitted out to prevent 
a deſcent, that the Prince of Orange met with 
no oppoſition at ſea, or at his landing? It has 
been intimated already, that the military men 
were not lefs diſguſted than other people, by 
breaking many Proteſtant officers, and ſupplying 
their rooms with Engliſh or Iriſh Papiſts ; which 
diſguſt Jounson and ſome other pamphleteers 
had heighten'd, by expoſing the adminiſtration. A 
declaration alſo was publiſh'd by the Prince of 
Orange, wherein he addreſſes himſelf to the army, 
and tells them, he was come to reſcue them from 
Popery and Slavery, and hopes they would not be 
made inſtruments of enſlaving the nation, and 
ruining the Proteſtant religion ; for when that 
was done, they muſt expect to be caſhier'd, as 
the Engliſh officers and ſoldiers in Ireland had 
been, and many Proteſtant officers in England, 
for adhering to the conſtitution and religion efta- 
bliſh'd : That they muſt not flatter themſelves to 
be better uſed in the end, and therefore invites 
them to join his forces, promiling rewards to thoſe 
who ſhould come over to him. 

A letter from Admiral HERBERT alſo was 
printed and diſpers'd in the Engliſh fleet; wherein 
he repreſents the ruin that attended them and 
their families, if they delay'd to join the Prince 
of Orange ; and how infamous they would appear 
to poſterity, if by their means the Proteſtant re- 
ligion and the liberties of their country ſhould be 
deſtroy'd. That he was well affur'd the beſt part 
of the army, as well as the nation, were in the 
Prince's intereſt, and exhorts them to be before- 
hand with the army, in affiſting an enterprize 


which was undertaken to ſecure all that was va- 


luable to them. | 

King James was not backward in his naval 
preparations to defeat the deſigns of the Dutch ; 
for we find him in June 1688, diſpatching his 
cruiſers to obſerve the motions of their fleet; and 
not long after a ſquadron of men of war, under 
the command of Sir ROGER STRICKLAND, 
put to ſea to intercept their paſlage, if they ſhould 
come out, or at leaſt to follow them and prevent 
their diſembarking any troops, whether they bent 
their courſe northward, weſtward, or into the 
Thames mouth ; for the King had no manner of 
intelligence for what part of England they were 
deſign'd ; and it ſeems probable their own Com- 
manders were not determin'd what courſe to ſteer, 


troops that way, and leaving the weſt in a manner 


deſtitute of forces. 


The firſt of October follow- 


ing, the Engliſh fleet being increas'd to three- 
ſcore fail, of which thirty-eight were of the line 
of battle, the Lord Dartmouth was appointed 


Admiral. 


The King, in his written inſtructions 


to that Lord, acquaints him, that he had un- 
doubted advice that a great and ſudden invaſion 
from Holland was intended, and that therefore 
he ſhould haſten the equipping out ſuch ſhips as 
were not come to the appointed rendezvous, and 
endeavour to prevent the approach of the Dutch 
fleet to the Engliſh coaſts, and their making a 


deſcent. 


The Engliſh fleet being at the Gunfleet 


(in the mouth of the river Thames) at this time, 
a council of war was held, and by a great majo- 
rity, it was reſolv'd to continue there; though 
ſome were of opinion it was more adviſable to 
proceed to the coaſt of Holland, and there attend 
the coming out of the Dutch fleet: which. laſt 
propoſal, ſays my author, Secretary BURCHE mT, 
certainly carried great weight, Had there been a 
real deſign of obftrutting the Prince of Orange in his 
paſſage to England. But inſtead of that, matters 
were ſo concerted and agreed among the Flag-- 
officers and Commanders, who had frequently 
private meetinys, that had the Admiral come fairly 
up with the Dutch, it would not have been in 


his power to have done much againſt them: while 


they were buſied in theſe cabals, the Dutch fleet 
paſs'd by the Gunfleet in ſight of them. And. 
ſince the Commanders were thus affected, it is no- 
great matter whether the ſtorm which Mr. Bou R- 
CHET mentions, or their own inclinations, pre- 
vented their weighing anchor, and failing in pur- 
ſuit of the Dutch ; they would have left their an- 
chors behind them, 'tis preſum'd, if they had: 


been very zealous for the ſervice. 


There is little 


heed to be given to what ſome officers alledge as 
an excuſe for deſerting their Prince, that the winds 
upon all occaſions favour'd the Dutch, and were 
contrary to the Engliſh. Nor does there ſeem to 
be any thing uy miraculous in the caſe, not- 


withſtanding Dr. 


URNET's opinion of the mat- 


ter, that people who were reiolved not to fight, 
ſhould ſeldom meet, and if they did, ſhould part 
without ſtriking a ſtroke ; but heaven 1s ever 
dragg'd in to favour what we defire ſhould ſuc- 
ceed ; this having been found one of the moſt ef. 
fectual ſtratagems to wheedle the vulgar in all 
ages. But to proceed in Mr..BuRCHET's ac- 
count of this tranſaction: So ſoon, ſays he, as the 
Engliſh fleet could purchaſe their anchors, they 
put to ſea, and bent their courſe weſtward ; and 
coming in a few days off of Torbay, the Dutch 
ſhips were there diſcover d. We had not view'd 


them 
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them long, e'er a ſtorm aroſe, and forced us out 


of the channel; but returning in a little time, we 


gave the Dutch an opportunity of ſeeing what our 


the Prince, 


{ſtrength might have enabled us to do, Had our 
inclinations been to treat them as enemies. (From 
whence it is evident, it was want of inclination, 
and not the want of ' favourable winds, that pre- 
vented their falling upon the Dutch at this time, 
as it is extremely probable therefore it was be- 
fore, when they pretended they could not get up 
their anchors at the Gunfleet.) But the Prince 
being landed, ſays Mr. BuRCHErT, and all things 
favouring his detigns, the Admiral ſail'd with his 
fleet to the Downs; where ſeveral officers known, 
or at leaſt ſuſpected to he Roman Catholicks, being 
diſmiſs'd from their employ ments, an humble ad- 
dreſs was preſented from the refit to his Highneſs 
After conſidering which account, I 
believe few people at this day will be of opinion, 
that heaven need have been at the expence of a 
miracle, to prevent the Engliſh flect's falling upon 
the Dutch. 

The Prince of Orange being landed, proceeded 
no leſs proſperouſly on ſhore than he had done at 
fea z for he advanc'd on the eighth of November 
to Exeter without oppoſition, and made his entry 
into that city in a triumphant manner ; but the 
people did not ſeem at firſt very forward in coming 
in to him, having been terrified not long before 


with the executions that follow'd the Duke of 


Monmouth's rebellion. Here therefore the Prince 
thought fit to make a halt, till he was better in- 
form'd how the country ſtood affected; and he 
was in ſuch ſuſpenſe at this time, that it was 
once debated, whether he ſhould not re-imbark 
his troops, and return to Holland. But a few 


days mightily alter'd the face of his affairs; for 


on the fifteenth of November great numbers of 
gentry of the neighbouring counties came in, and 
ofter'd their aſſiſtance to the Prince; among 
whom were Sir EDWARD SEYMOUR, Sir W1L- 
LIAM PoRTMAN, Sir FRAncis WAR, &c. 
who propos'd the entring into an aſſociation for 
their mutual defence, and an inſtrument was 
drawn up accordingly ; wherein they promiſe to 
the Prince, and to each other, to maintain the 
cauſe they were engag'd in, and never to ſeparate, 
till their religion and liberties were ſecur'd to them 
in a free Parliament. And if their enemies ſhould at- 
tempt any thing againſt the life of the Prince, they 
ſolemnly engage to purſue them, and all they found 
in arms agrinſt them, with the utmoſt ſeverity of 
a juſt revenge; which being ſign'd by all the no- 
bility and gentry about the Prince, was ſent to 
Oxford and other parts of England, where it was 
ſign'd by many more. In the mean time ſeveral 
others of the nobility and gentry join'd the Prince 
at Exeter, particularly the Lord CoLcHEsTER, 


ſon to the Ear] of Rivers, an officer of the life- 


1 ” 


guards, and ſome private troopers of that body, CH 4 


the Earl of ABinGDoN, Mr. RossEL, and b. 
thers ; and ſoon after the Lord CoR N BURx, ſon 
to the Earl of Clarendon, a Colonel of dragoons 
lying at Saliſbury, who pretending orders from 
the King to diſlodge the enemy from an advanc'd 
poſt, brought over his own regiment, and ęrcat 
part of the regiments of horſe of Berwick, St. 
Albans, and Fenwick, and at the ſame time there 
were inſurrections in the Prince's favour in al! 
parts of the kingdom, 

King JAaMEs, obſerving how the Prince's 
troops every day increas'd by the defection of his 
own, which he apprehended could only be pre- 
vented by his appearing at the head of them, and 
entring upon immediate action, went down to 
Saliſbury ; but to his great ſurprize, ſome of the 
principal Officers of the army deſired the Earl of 
Feverſham, their General, to acquaint his Ma- 
jeſty, that though they were ready to ſpill the laſt 
drop of their blood for him on any other occaſion, 
they could not in conſcience ſerve againſt the 
Prince, who was come over with no other deſigu 
than to procure the calling of a Free Parliament, 
for the ſecurity of their religion and liberties. 
And the next day the Lord CHURCHILL, who 
commanded a brigade, and was the King's prin- 
cipal favourite, and conſequently the laſt man 
whoſe fidelity he could have ſuſpected, went over 
to the Prince, accompanied by the Duke of 
GRAFTON, and many of his officers and ſol- 
dicrs which ſerv'd under him. And now the King 
being entirely convinc'd there was no conhding 
in his troops, thought fit to return towards Lon- 
don, being deſerted on the way thither by Prince 
GEORGE of Denmark, the Duke of Oz Mop, 
and others of the firſt quality, who left him at 
Andover : and arriving at Whitehall the twenty- 
ſixth of November, he found the Princeſs ANNE 
of Denmark alſo had privately retir'd from thence 
the night before; which ſo affected him, *tis ſaid, 
that in the anguiſh of his ſoul he cried out on en- 
tring his apartment, God help me, my own children 
have forſaken mel 

In this diſtreſs his Majeſty ſummon'd the Lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, which were about town 
to attend him, and give him their advice ; who 
unanimouſly agreed, That conſidering the preſent 
ſtate of the kingdom, it would be adviſable for 
his Majeſty to grant a general pardon to all who 
had join'd the Prince before or ſince his landing; 
and that he would depute ſome Lords to treat 
with the Prince concerning a ſuſpenſion of arms, 
and bringing matters to an accommodation : and 
laſtly, to quiet his people's fears, would imme- 
diately turn all Roman Catholick Officers and 
Magiſtrates out of their employments. And ac- 
cordingly a proclamation was iſſued the 3oth of 
November, for the Parliament to aſſemble = 
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Hallifax, the Earl of Rocheſter, and the Lord 
Godolphin, were appointed Commiſſioners to treat 
with the Prince of Orange. As to the turning 
out the Roman Catholicks, his Majeſty declar'd 
he would leave that alſo to the Parliament. The 
Commitioners ſet out from London to attend the 
Prince the ſecond of December, the Earl of Cla- 
rendon having deſerted his Majeity the day be- 
fore. On the ſixth of e a the King re- 
ceiv'd an expreſs from the Commiſſioners, ac- 
quainting him that they were to meet the Prince 
that night at $ ee but the next day there 
arriv'd a ſecond expreſs, to acquaint him that the 
Prince would meet them at Hungerford, and had 
ſent the Earls of Clarendon and Oxford to them 
to deſire their propoſals in writing : which anſwer 
was not only look'd upon as dilatory and evaſive, 
but to expreſs a contempt of his Majeſty ; and the 
rather, becauſe the Earl of Clarendon, the pro- 
feſs'd enemy of the Marquis of Hallifax, the King's 
principal Commiſſioner, was ſent with it. But 
however that was, the Commiſſioners on the eighth 
of December deliver'd to the Prince their propo- 
fals in writing; wherein they obſerv'd, that as all 
the cauſes of complaint enumerated by the Prince 
ſeem'd to be referr'd to a free Parliament, the 
King had actually iſſued a proclamation for their 
meeting, and they were come to adjuſt all mat- 
ters neceſſary to the freedom of elections, and the 
ſecurity of their ſitting. 

In anſwer to this, the Prince requit'd, I. That 
all Papiſts and unqualified perſons ſhould be diſ- 
arm'd and remov'd from all employments. 2. That 
all proclamations againſt him and his adherents 
ſhould be recalled. 3. That the Tower of Lon- 
don and Tilbury-Fort be put into the hands of the 
city. 4. That if his Majeſty remain'd at London 
during the fitting of Paclament, his Highneſs 
might be there alſo with an equal number of 
troops; or Whatever diſtance the King thought 
fit to be, his Highneſs might be at the ſame di- 
ſtance. 5. That the armies be thirty miles from 
London, and no other forces admitted into the 
kingdom : and for prevention of the French land- 
ing, that Portſmouth be put into ſuch hands as 
ſhould be agreed between his Majeſty and the 
Prince. And laſtly, that part of the publick re- 
venue be aſſign' d for the ſubſiſtence of the Prince's 
troops, 

With theſe conditions his Majeſty did not at 
firſt ſeem to be diſſatisfied; but the Popiſh party 
about him, 'tis ſaid, dreading nothing more than 
the meeting of the Parliament, concluding that 
their religion at leaſt muſt be given up, and ſome 
of them ſacrificed to atone for paſt miſcarriages ; 
and the King himſelf apprehending that ſuch li- 
mitations would be put upon the prerogative, and 


his power fo reſtrain'd, that he ſhould be little 
Vor, II. 


more than a cypher in the government; but chiefly CH AP. 
relying on the aſſiſtance of the French King to IV. 
reſtore him to his dominions, he determin'd to- 
retire into France, and wait for a favourable oppor- 

tunity, when he might return again with honour, 

And it was ſuppoſed, that the Prince alſo had ſome 

good Proteſtants about his Majeſty, „ho encou- 

rag'd him in theſe ſentiments, and terrified him 

with imaginary plots againſt his life, believing 

they ſhould be belt able to accompliſh the ſcheme 

they had laid in his abſence. But whatever were 

the motives, in the night between the ninth and 

tenth of December,theKing ſent away his Queen and 

ſon, an infant of fix months old, who landed ſafely 

at Calais the next day; and the following night 

the King took water at Whitehall, in order to King James 
embark for that kingdom, leaving a letter directed leaves 

to his General, the Earl of Feverſham; wherein bays 
he tells him, that if he could have relied on his to go beyond 
troops, he would have had one blow for it, but ſea. 
though there were many brave men amongſt them, 
he had been adviſed by the General himſelf, and 
ſeveral other officers, that it was no way adviſable 
to adventure himſelf at their head, or fight the 
Prince of Orange with them ; therefore he could 
only now thank thoſe who had been loyal and 
faithful to him, and hoped they would ſtill retain 
their fidelity, though he did not expect they ſhould 
expole themſelves at this juncture, but hoped they 
would keep themſelves free from aſſociations, and 
ſuch pernicious ſnares, Before his Majeſty took 
water, *tis ſaid, he order'd the writs which were 
iſſued for calling a Parliament to be recal'ed, and 
in his paſlage croſs the Thames, threw the b-oad- 
ſeal into the river; which his adverſarie: after- 
wards made an evidence of his abdicating the go- 
vernment. 

Upon the King's withdrawing himſelf, the offi- 
cers of the army who were about town met at W hite- 
hall, and ſent an expreſs to the Prince of Orange to 
acquaint him with it; aſſuring his Highneſs, that 
they would aſſiſt the Lord Mayor in keeping the 
City quiet till his arrival there. At the ſame time 
the Lords ſpiritual and temporal, to the number 
of thirty, which were about the city, aſſembled 
at Guildhall, among whom was the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury; and having ſent for the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen, drew up a declaration ; wherein 
reciting that his Majeſty had withdrawn himſelf, 
as they apprehended, in order to depart the king- 
dom, they unanimouſly reſolved to apply them- 
ſelves to the Prince of Orange, and to aſſiſt his 
Highneſs in the obtaining a free Parliament where- 
in their laws, liberties, and properties might be 
ſecur'd; and that in the mean time they would 
endeavour to preſerve the peace and ſecurity of 
thole great cities of London and Wettminiter, by 
diſarming all Papiſts about the ſame ; which de- 
claration being fign'd by all the Lords preſent, 
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be eſteem'd ſomething above the vulgar, and ſerv'd CH A 
to eſtablith the Prince's intereſt, and to beget in * Vl 
the people the utmoſt deteſtation of the late King 
and his Miniſters. 

In the mean time his Majeſty by contrary winds, ., 
or ſome other croſs accident, was detain'd upon Fa Ju 
the coaſt of Kent near Feverſham, when the ſea- mk 
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CHAP. the Earl of Pembroke, the Lord Viſcount Wey- 
VI. mouth, the Biſhop of Ely, and the Lord Cole- 
Wa) p:pcr, were appinted to attend his Highneſs with 
it; and to acquaint him that they had taken the 
keys from Colonel SKELTON, Lieutenant of the 
Tower, and given the command of it to the Lord 

Lucas, which the Prince approved. 


The city of London alſo addreſſed the Prince, 
defiring his protection, and that he would repair 
thither : and another addreſs of the ſame purport 
was preſented him by the lieutenancy. And not- 
withſtanding the militia were under arms, the 
mob roſe and demoliſh'd the maſs-houſes, plun- 


dering the houſes of ſome perſons of quality of the 


Popiſh religion, particularly thoſe of the Spaniſh 
and Florentine Ambaſladors, where many wealthy 
Roman Catholicks had lodged their beſt effects, 
2nd where the conſecrated plate and utenſils be- 
longing to the royal chapels were depoſited, as in 
places of ſecurity, and what the mob could not 
carry away they burnt ; neither were they much 
interrupted in theſe riotous practices, either by the 
militia or civil magiſtrates, who were molt of 
them ſecretly pleaſed to ſee them exerciſe their 
fury againſt the Papiſts, from whom they were 
apprehenſive of a treatment of the like nature but 
a little before. The Lord Chancellor JEFFERIES 
alſo fell into the hands of the mob, and was in 
danger of being pull'd to pieces, but was ſecured 
by the militia, and carried to the Tower at his 
own requeſt, as a place where he might be moſt 
ſecure from the inſults of the people, who were 
ſufficiently enraged againſt him, as one of the 
principal inſtruments in their late oppreſſions. 

Ihe Earl of Feverſham in the mean time hav- 
ing received his Majeſty's letter at Uxbridge, 
(where he lay with part of the army, in expecta- 
tion of his Majeſty's coming down thither) hav- 
ing drawn out the troops, read the letter at the 
head of them, and afterwards diſbanded the army, 
which contributed to the diſtractions of the times; 
the ſoldiers being deſtitute of all means of ſub- 
ſiſtence, and forced to commit ſome irregularities, 
The next day happen'd that univerſal alarm over 
the whole kingdom, which obtain'd the name of 
the Iriſh-Fright ; when it was given out that the 
Papiſts and Iriſh regiments were burning and de- 
ſtroying the whole country. And as this report 
was ſpread in all parts of the kingdom at the ſame 
inſtant, it is ſuppoſed to have been a ſtratagem of 
the Prince's Generals, to create in the minds of 
the people the greater abhorrence of the late admi- 
niſtration; as was a former account of the Papiſts 
preparing ſaws, ſpits, grid-irons and other inſtru- 
ments of cruelty, in order to begin a perſecution a- 
gainſt the Proteſtants, that ſhould equal any of thoſe 
in the primitive times. Thoſe fictions, how in- 
credible ſoever, wrought wonderfully upon the 
common pcople, and even among thoſe who would 


men and fiſhermen thereabouts taking the liberty 
to ſearch all veſlels that paſſed that way for Popiſh 
prieſts, as they pretended, pillaged the paſſengers 
of what they had; and happening to ſeize the veſ- 
ſe] the King was in, uſed him a little roughly be- 
fore they knew him, taking from him four hun- 
dred guineas, with ſome valuable ſeals and jewels: 
but a conſtable of the place at length diſcovering 
it was his Majeſty, fell upon his knees, and begg'd 
his pardon for the rudeneſs of the mob, command- 
ing them to return what they had taken ; but the 
King diſtributed the gold amongſt them, and kept 
only the ſeals and jewels. From hence his Ma- 
jeſty was carried to an inn in the town, and ſend- 
ing for the Earl of Winchelſca, who was at his 
ſeat in the neighbourhood, he prevail'd upon the 
King not to leave the nation, but to return 
to London; and the Privy-Council alſo hearing 
where he was, ſent ſome of their number to 
attend him and invite him to Whitehall. His 
Majeſty thereupon ſet out from Feverſham on the 
ſixteenth of December, and arriv'd at London 
the ſame night, with his guards and uſual ſplen- 
dour, being welcom'd thither by the loud accla- 
mations of the people, who made bonfires, rung 
their bells, and illuminated the ftreets, as if his 
Majeſty had return'd from ſome glorious expedi- 
tion; which appear'd to be no ſmall mortification 
to the Prince of Orange, who did not expect to 
have ſeen any thing of this kind, after the intel- 
ligence he had received of his Majeſty's being em- 
barked for France: and it is evident this occur- 
rence did a little rufle the hero's temper, and 
induce him to forget the reſpect due to ſo near a 
relation and a crown'd head; for the King ſend- 
ing the Earl of Feverſham to the Prince, kindly 


to invite him to come to St. James's palace, that 


they might perſonally confer together of the means 
for redreſſing the publick grievances, his High- 
neſs, inſtead of returning any anſwer, made the 
Earl of Feverſham priſoner, and ſign'd a kind of 
an order, requiring King JaMEs to remove out 
of his palace of Whitehall the ſeventeenth inſtant, 
to a houſe of the Ducheſs of Lauderdale's at Ham, 
and commanded the Dutch guards to take poſſeſſion 
of the poſts about Whitehall that night by force, if 
the King's guards did not quit them voluntarily. 
King James hereupon ſent for Count SOLMES, 
who commanded that detachment of the Dutch 
troops, who were order'd to take poſſeſſion of 
Whitehall, and earneſtly deſir'd him to let him 
have his own guards that night; but the Count 
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anſwering he had poſitive orders to take the poſts 
at that time, the King bid him do as he was com- 
manded, and the Engliſh guards thereupon re- 
tir'd. The Dutch having thus taken poſſeſſion 
of Whitehall, three Engliſh Lords from the Prince 
intruded into the King's apartment a little after 
midnight, when he was in bed, and ſhewed him 
the Prince's order above-mention'd for his leaving 
his palace, and removing to Ham, defiring he 
would be gone „ in the morning, that he 
might not meet the Prince in his way to London, 
whither he was to come that day; with which his 
Majeſty anſwer'd he would comply, but defired 
he might rather go to Rocheſter than Ham, to 
which the Prince conſented ; but would not ſuffer 
him to have his own guards or coaches to carry 
him by land, but compell'd him, tho' the King 
urged the rigour of the ſeafon and his ill ſtate of 
health, to go by water to Graveſend. And now, 
ſays one of our reverend Engliſh hiſtorians, the 
Prince having a clear ſtage, took this favourable 
opportunity of making his firſt appearance in Lon- 
don, (the fame day the King was driven from 
his palace) where he received the congratulations 
of the nobility and gentry, and of the city of Lon- 
don, who but two days before had expreſs'd no 
leſs joy at the arrival of his competitor King 
James. The mob alſo, while their betters were 
complimenting the Prince, and offering him the 
adminiſtration, plunder'd the houſes of the Pa- 
piſts, not ſparing thoſe of the nobility and foreign 
miniſters, 

'The King having been uſed in that imperious 
manner by the Prince and his adherents at his re- 
turn to 244 and finding by their refuſing to 
treat with him, that he was no more to be con- 
ſider'd as a ſovereign Prince, was apprehenſive 
that the next ſtep would be impriſonment at 
leaſt, which his preſent condition ſeem'd to bor- 
der upon, being put under a guard of foreigners ; 
he took the opportunity theretore of a dark night, 
and went on board a ſhip provided for him in the 
river, on the twenty-third of December, early 
in the morning, and was ſoon after landed in 
France, to the unſpeakable joy of the Prince's 
party, as well as his own. 

The Prince of Orange in the mean time having 
aſſembled about fixty Lords, who fat in their 
own houſe, and about an hundred and fifty Com- 
moners, who were members in the reign of King 
CHARLEs II, with the Aldermen of London, 
and part of the Common-Council, who fat in the 
Lower-Houſe ; he deſired their advice in the pre- 
ſent conjuncture, and particularly as to the calling 
of a Parliament : whereupon they adviſed his High- 
neſs to ſend his letters to the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and to the ſeveral counties, univerſi- 
ties, cities, boroughs, and cinque-ports of the 
kingdom. The letters for the counties to be di- 


rected to the Coroners of the reſpective counties, CH AP. 


and in default of the Coroners to the reſpective 


Clerks of the peace; the letters for the univer- Comynmd 


fities to be directed to the Vice-chanceVors ; and 
the letters to the corporations to be directed to 


the chief Magiſtrate in each; containing dircc- 


tions for chuſing members to repreſent them in 
Parliament: notice of which elections to be pub- 
liſh'd in the churches, and the ſaid Parliament to 
meet at Weſtminſter on the twenty-ſecond of Ja- 
nuary 1688-9. 


The Prince of Orange alſo having aſſembled as 


many of the Scotch nobility and gentry as were 
about London, made a ſpeech to them much of 
the ſame purport with that he made to the Eng- 
liſh Lords and Gentlemen, viz. That the only 
reaſon that induced him to undergo ſo great an 
undertaking was, that he ſaw the laws and liber- 
ties of theſe kingdoms over-turn'd, and the Pro- 
teſtant religion in imminent danger, and defired 
their advice in this conjuncture. Whereupon the 
aſſembly, having choſen Duke HAMILTON their 
Preſident, addreſſed his Highneſs, thanking him 
for this generous undertaking to preſerve their 
religion, laws, and liberties, and deſired he would 
take upon him the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment, and the diſpoſal of the publick revenue, 
and call a Parliament to meet at Edinburgh the 
fourteenth of March. But the Preſbyterians in 
Scotland had been before-hand with the Lords, 
and taken the government into their hands ; if it 
may be called a government, which conſiſted 
chiefly in plundering all that difter'd from them 
in opinion, not only Papiſts, but the Biſhops, 
Clergy, and people of the then eſtabliſh'd church. 
King JaMEs, apprehending from the ſteps that 
were taken in England, that there was a deſign 
to depoſe him, wrote letters to the Lords and 
others of his privy-council ; wherein he deſires 
them to obſerve, that he had taken away all 
cauſes, and even pretences of diſcontent, and re- 
dreſs'd all thoſe grievances that were ſet forth as 
the occaſion of the invaſion : That the Prince not- 
withitanding had laid a reſtraint upon his perſon, 
and render'd it impoſſible to have a free Parlia- 
ment by confining him ; for as it was abſurd to 
call that a free Parliament, where a force was 
put upon either of the Houſes, it was much more 
ſo where the Sovereign, by whoſe authority they 
meet and fit, and from whoſe aſſent all their acts 
receive their life and ſanction, is under actual 
confinement : "That the ſenſe of the indigniries 
he had ſuffer'd, and the apprehenſion of further 
attempts from thoſe who had already endeavour'd 
to murther his reputation, by ſuggeſting he had 
impoſed a Prince of Wales upon the kingdom; 
and the conſidetation of his royal father's maxim, 
That there was little diſtance between the priſons and 
the graves of Princes ; had induced him to tree 
himſelt 
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CH AP. himſelf from that unjuſt confinement, as well for 
VI. the ſecurity of his perſon, as to put himſelf in a 
» capacity of contributing to the peace and ſett le- 
ment of his kingdoms ; and that no provocation 
of his ſubjects, or any other conſideration ſhould 
prevail with him to make the leaſt ſtep contrary 
to the truc intereſt of the nation ; which he re- 
quired the Privy-Council to make known to the 
Lords, the city of London, and the reſt of his 
ſubjects, and that he deſired nothing more than 
a tree Parliament, wherein their religion, liber- 
ties, and properties might be ſecured. He deſired 
thcir advice therefore concerning his return to 
his people for the accompliſhment of theſe ends. 
'This letter was printed and diſperſed about Lon- 
don, but no notice being taken of it by the 
Privy-Council, upon the aſſembling of the Con- 
vention-Parliament King JAMES wrote another 
directed to the Lords and Commons: wherein he 
acquaints them, That nothing ſhould. be wanting 
on his part for the redreſſing of former errors, or 
ſecuring the Proteſtant religion, or the property 
of the ſubject; defiring to refer the whole to a 
Parliament legally called, freely elected, and held 
without reſtraint : That he ſhould extend his 
mercy even to thoſe who betrayed him, ſome few 
excepted, refolving by an act of oblivion to cover 
all pait faults. This letter was preſented to the 
Speaker of the Houſe of Lords the Marquis of 
Hallifax by the Lord Preſton, and a copy of it 
was alſo given to the Speaker of the Commons; 
but neither the one or the other was open'd, and 
very little notice taken of them. 
Various opi- '# the convention, though it was penerally 
nions on the agreed to provide againſt the return of King 
abdication, * . 
JAMEs, and his being admitted any more to the 
adminiſtration of the government; yet various 
were the opinions on whom the government ſhould 
devolve at this conjuncture. One ſet of men in- 
ſiſted, That King James having deſerted the 
kingdom, and appointed no perſon to adminiſter 
the government in his abſence, this amounted in 
law to a demiſe, and the next heir ought to ſuc- 
ceed as if he was dead. Another party were of 
opinion, That King JA us having broken the 
original contract between King and People, by 
violating the fundamental laws, and abdicating 
the government, the throne was thereby become 
vacant, the government diltolved, and the pecple 
were impower'd by the law of nature to hIl-the 
throne, or to ſet up any other form of govern- 
ment they ſaw fit. A third fort held, That 
King JaMEs having embraced a falſe religion, 
which obliged him to deſtroy thoſe ſubjefts he 
ought to protect, the caſe was the ſame as if the 
King was under any natural incapacity, as phrenz y 
or doat in old-age; and that then the next in blood, 
according to the Engliſh conſtitution, ought to 


SO 


allume the adminiſtration of the government in 
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the room of the diſabled Prince (but in his name) CH 4 
VI. 


during his life, or ſo long as ſuch incapacity VI 
remain'd, | 

The Lords upon the queſtion reſolved, that the 
throne was not vacant, becauſe by the laws of 
England the throne is always full ; that on a de- 
mile of the former King the throne is immediately 
filled by the Succeſſor. 

The Commons inſiſted there could be no de- 
miſe while the King was living, but that the King 
by his male- adminiſtration had forfeited the crown 
for himſelf and his poſterity ; and therefore, That 
the Throne was vacant, and the people impower'd 
to make a new election. 

I ſhall not pretend to ſay here, which of theſe 
opinions had moſt law or reaſon to ſupport it; 
but after a long debate on this ſubject between 
the two houſes, they were given to underſtand, 
that the Prince of Orange was determined to have 
the adminiſtration of the government lodged ſolely 
in himſelf, excluſive of his Princeſs, or he would re- 
turn to Holland again, and leave the people to ſhift 
for themſelves: which put the two Houſes into ſuch Th. ping 
a conſternation, that on the thirteenth of February 20 P 
I 688-9, they declared the Prince and Princeſs of eo, ö 
Orange to be King and Queen of England during Kinga 
their lives, and the life of the longer liver of them ; G IJ 
but, That the ſole exerciſe of the Regal Power be only 
in and executed by the ſaid Prince of Orange, in the 
names of the ſaid Prince and Princeſs during their 
joint lives, remainder after their deceaſe to the 
heirs of the Princeſs, and for default of ſuch iſſue 
to the Princeſs ANNE of Denmark and the heirs 
of her body, and for default of ſuch iſſue to the 
heirs of the body of the ſaid Prince of Orange. 
And the Prince in purſuance of this declaration 
took upon him the regal titles and authority, But 
the following Biſhops, notwithſtanding they had 
agreed in committing the adminiſtration of the 
government to the Prince of Orange, on King 
James's withdrawing himſelf, thought fit to refuſe 
taking the oaths to King WILLIAM, viz. the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Biſhops of 
Glouceſter, Ely, Norwich, Bath and Wells, and 
Peterborough. And about the middle of March 
the royal Scots regiment of horſe quarter'd at A- 
bingdon, and great part of DUNBAR TON's regi- 
ment declared for King James, and marched 
towards Scotland: but a detachment of Dutch 
troops being ſent after them, they were brought 
back priſuners to London. 

The Diſlenters having wheedled themſelves 
into the good graces of King WILLIAM about 
this time, he propoſed to the Convention, that 
they might be admitted into places of truſt and 
profit, and the oaths altered for their ſatisfaction 3 
but the two Houſes did not think fit to comply 
with the motion, On the eleventh of April King 
WILLIAM and Queen Mak y were 3 1 
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HA b. Weſtminſter by the Biſhop of London, Dr. Bo R- 


NET preaching the coronation-ſermon ; and the 
lame day they were proclaim'd King and Queen 
at Edinburgh, the convention there having before 
declar'd the throne vacant, according to the pre- 
cedent England had ſet them. But it was ſome 
months before King WILLIAM was fo univer- 
ſally acknowledg'd in Scotland as in England: for 
the Duke of Gordon having poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Edinburgh-caftle, did not ſurrender it till the 
thirteenth of June; and on the ſixteenth of July 
a battle was fought between the Lord DUNDEE, 
General for King James in Scotland, and Ge- 
neral MacKAy, wherein Mackay was routed; 
but DUNDEE happening to be killed in the ac- 
tion, the intereſt of King JaMEs declined in that 
kingdom, and his friends never appear'd in a con- 
ſiderable body afterwards. On the twenty-ſecond 
of the ſame month an act paſſed in Scotland for 
aboliſhing epiſcopacy there, 

On the other hand, Ireland being generally in 
the intereſt of King JaMEs, he was convoyed 
thither by a ſquadron of French men of war, and 
landed there with five thouſand troops of that na- 
tion : ſoon after which he cauſed Londonderry to 
be inveſted, and aſſembled the Parliament of that 
kingdom, which met on the twenty-ninth of April 
1689, and attainted the Duke of Ormond, the 
Archbiſhops, ſeven Biſhops, and many of the no- 
bility and gentry of Ireland. But King WII 
LIAM having found means to relieve London- 
derry by fea, King JAukEs's forces were ob- 
liged to raiſe the ſiege. On the twelfth of July 


Duke SCHOMBERG was detach'd from England 


with a body of ten thouſand forces to ſupport 
King WIILIAu's intereſt in Ireland; but the 
bloody flux reigning in the Engliſh army this cam- 
paign, they did not enter upon any conſiderable 
action. 

The year following, anno 1690, King WII 
LIA M tranſported an army of between thirty and 
forty thouſand men into Ireland, commanded by 
himſelf in perſon, and fought King James, his 
father-in-law, on the banks of the Boyne, on 
the firſt of July, obtaining a compleat victory 
over the old King. For the greateſt part of his 
army conſiſting of new-raiſed Iriſh regiments, not 
half arm'd, they were ſoon forced to give way to 
the veteran bodies of Germans, Dutch and Eng- 
lith, of which King WiLLiaM's army was com- 
poſed. The French and Swiſs however in King 
James's army made a regular retreat, and the 
King finding it impoſſible to maintain his ground 
after this deteat, retir*d into France; whereupon his 
lon advanced to Dublin, making a kind of trium- 
phant entry into that city on the third of July, In 
the mean time the French fleet had defeated the 
Engliſh and Dutch, commanded by the Lord Tor- 
rington (formerly Admiral HERBERT) off of 
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on our coaſts, making a deſcent with fome {ew 


forces they had on board, and burning "Tinmouth, wn 


put the kingdom into a very great conſternation, 
King WiLLIam however went on ſucce'stully in 
Ireland, and made himſelf maſter of Waterford 
and other places ; but fitting down before Lime- 
rick, was forced to raiſe the ſiege, his heavy cannon 
being rendred uſeleſs as they were coming to Li- 
merick by a detachment of the enemy, com- 
manded by SARSFIELD, who defeated their con- 
voy, and deſtroy'd the carriages and ammunition : 
whereupon King WILLIAM return'd to Eng- 
land. "The following year, anno 1691, his Gene- 
rals gave the enemy another defeat at Agrim ; 
after which Limerick was taken, and the whole 
kingdom reduced under his power, 

Having ſeen King WILLIAM in the peace- 
able poſleflion of England, Scotland and Ireland, 
it is time to return to Holland, and obſerve the 
face of affairs on that ſide the water. Ihe French 
King had threatned the Dutch, as has been ob- 
ſerv'd already, to attack their frontiers if they 
made any attempt againſt England; he was ex- 
aſperated alſo againſt them for taking part with 
Prince CLEMENT of Bavaria, who ſtood candi- 
date for the biſhoprick of Cologne agair.ſt his crea- 
ture Cardinal FuRSTEN BURG; it was expected 
therefore that he would have fallen upon the 
Dutch with the greateſt part of his forces, to 
have diverted the Prince of Orange from his Bri- 
tiſh expedition : but inſtead of this, the Dauphin 
march'd with the flower of the French army in- 
to Germany, and made himſelf maſter of Phi- 
lipſburg, Worms, Spiers, Mayence, and other 
places on that fide. As to the Dutch, they con- 
tented themſelves with barely declaring war a- 
gainſt them, on the 26th of November 1688, N.S, 
but march'd no troops towards their frontiers ; 
though the Prince of Orange was at that time ac- 
tually landed in England. In the year 1689, the 
French made dreadful ravages in the Palatinate, 
deſtroying the cities of Heidelberg, Manheim, 
Frankendal, and all the places which had eſcaped 
them the preceding year. Ihe Imperialiſts, on the 
other hand, took from them the cities of May- 
ence, Keyſerwaert, Rhineberg and Bon, Upon 
the advancement of the Prince of Orange to the 
throne of Great Britain, the States ſent a ſolemn 
embaſſy to compliment him upon the occaſion, 
and to concert meaſures with him to oppoſe the 
French, againſt whom war had been proclaimed 
at London on the 7th of oy 1689, by the Eng- 
gliſh, as it was between the French and Spaniards 
much about the fame time. And on the 15th of 
Auguſt 1689 happen'd a ſmart engagement neay 
Walcourt in Flanders, between the Confederates 
commanded by Prince Waldeck, and the French 
commanded by the Marſhal U'HumMitgREs ; but it 

proved 
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CH AP. proved a drawn battle. In the ſame month the 

VI. Engbſh Parliament paited an act tor the payment 
ot us hundred thouſand pounds to the States, for 
= n the charges of King WILLIAM's expedition to 
ads wad England. 
the Dutch 
for the che- ders in the year 1690, and gain'd a victory over 
ge 01M. the confederates in the plains of Fleury on the 


7-5 parlg ift of July, taking fix thouſand priſoners, and 
all their cannon. The ſame year the Duke of Sa- 
voy came into the confederacy, and a grand con- 
greſs being held at the Hague between all the Mi- 
niſters of the allies in January 1690-91, King 
WILLIAM went over thither to aſſiſt at it. 

er * W herein they came to theſe reſolutions, and ſo— 

the gran 


2 _ lemnly engaged, 1. That they would never make 
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eninit France peace with LEWIS XIV, until he had made re- 

an. 1652-1, paration to the Holy See for all injuries and en- 
croachments upon it: nor till he had annulled 
and made void all his infamous proceedings againſt 
the preſent Pope IN NOCGEN T XL 2. Nor till 
he had reſtored to every one of the allies all he 
had taken from them ſince the peace of Mun- 
ſter. 3. Nor till he had reſtored to the Prote- 
ſtants of France all their poſſeſſions and goods, 
and granted them an entire liberty of conſcience. 
Nor till the Eſtates of France were eſtabliſh'd in 
their antient rights; ſo that the clergy, the no- 
bility, and third eſtate might enjoy their Jaw- 
ful privileges. Nor till the King of France ſhould 
conſent to call together his ſaid three Eſtates 
whenever any ſupply was to be raiſed, without 
whoſe conſent he ſhould not levy money upon any 
pretence whatſoever. Ner till he ſhould conſent 
to reſtore to the Parliaments of that Kingdom, 
and the reſt of his ſubjects all their juſt rights. And 
in concluſion, the ſubjects of France were invited 
to join the confederates in this undertaking, for 
reſtoring them to their rights and liberties ; and 
ruin and devaſtation was threatned to all that op- 
poſed them, 

At this famous congreſs there were preſent ma- 
ny ſovereign Princes beſides King WILLIAM; as 
the Elector of Bavaria, the Elector of Branden- 
burg, the Duke of Lunenburg-Zell, the Duke of 
Brunſwick-Wolfembuttle,the Landgrave of Heſſe- 
Caftel, the Prince of Wirtemburg, the two 
Princes of Anſpach, the Dukeof Cologne, the Duke 
of Holſtein, the Rhinegrave, and a multitude of 
other German Princes ; with the Miniſters of the 
Emperor, Savoy, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, Saxo— 
nv, Bavaria, Brandenburgh, Treves, Mentz, Co- 
logne, Munſter, Lunenburgh, Heſſe-Caſſel, Brunf- 
wick- Wolfembuttle, Hanover, the Elector Pala- 
tine, Poland, Holſtein-Gottorp, Liege and Ham- 
buryh 

Notwithſtanding this numerous confederacy, 
the French were maſters of the field in Flanders 
almoſt every campaign during the war. They 


The French made their greateſt effort in Flan- 


ſat down before Mons in the beginning of the year CHA 
1691, and compelled that ſtrong fortreſs to ſur- VI 
render on the firit of April, O.S. King WII. . 
LIAM indeed put himſelf at the head of the con- Mon: 
federate army, giving out that he would relieve N tt 
the place; but finding it impracticable, return'd 0 
to the Hague. The ſame campaign the French N 
took Hall, and falling upon the rear of the con- 
federate army afterwards, as they were decamp- 
ing from Lens, put them into ſome confuſion at 
firſt; but the confede rates made good their retreat, 
with the loſs only of a thouſand men. 

The French open'd the campaign of 1692 with xn, 
the ſiege of Namur, which King WILLIAM not ke, uy 
finding himſelf in a condition to relieve, the town 9 
furrender'd on the fifth of June, after a ſiege of 
three weeks, and the caſtle on the 20th of July 
following, being one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in 
the Low Countries. On the other hand, the Eng- 5 ,a 
liſh and Dutch fleets under the command of the «f the« 
Admirals Russ EL and ALLEMOND, gain'd a ſig- 44% 4 
nal victory over the French near La Hogue, on * 
the 19th of May, this year, burning and deſtroy- 
ing one and twenty capital men of war, and a- 
mong the reſt the French Admiral, the Riſing 
Sun, which was run on ſhore and burnt on the 
French coaſt, in fight of the French army, that 
was intended to have made a deſcent in England, 
if their fleet had met with ſucceſs at fea, How 
the French came to bear down ſo boldly on the 
Engliſh fleet, as they did, when their own con- 
ſiſted but of ſixty ſail, and the confederates of 
eighty at leaſt, ſtill remains a myſtery ; though 
ſome, who would not be thought ignorant of the 
motives of any action, relate, that the French King =_ - 
apprehending the Engliſh and Dutch fleets could * 
not be joined fo ſoon, gave Admiral ToURvILLE 
expreſs orders to fight as ſoon as he diſcovered the 
enemy. Others are of opinion, that they had an 
aſſurance of Admiral CARTER's ſquadron co- 
ming over to them ; but the Admiral behaved 
himſelf with that gallantry as perfectly cleared 
him from any ſuſpicion, and loſt his life in the 
action. 

Still the French were victorious in Flanders; for Be, 
King WILLIAM attacking Marſhal LUxEM- Adds 
BURG in his camp near Steinkirk, was forced to ; 
retreat with the loſs of many thouſands of brave 
officers and ſoldiers ; which diſgrace was aſcribed 
to Count SoLMEs, the Dutch General, who did 
not in time ſupport the Engliſh in their firſt attack. 
Towards the latter end of the campaign, a rein- 
forcement of fourteen thouſand Engliſh for the 
confederate army landed at Oſtend and Newport, 
and poſſeſs'd themſelves of Furnes and Dixmude. 
The following campaign of 1693, was open'd b. 
the ſiege of Huy, which ſurrender'd to the Frenc 
on the eighth of July, after a ſiege of five days; 
which King WILLIAM expecting ſhould rhe 
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laſted much longer, had detach'd the Duke of 
Wirtemburg, with part of the confederate army, 
to raiſe contributions within the French lines; 
when the Duke of LUxEM BURG taking advan- 
tage of the ſeparation of the confederate army, fel] 
upon King WILLIAM on the 19th of July, near 
Landen, and obtain'd a compleat victory : after 
which he laid fiege to Charleroy, and took it 
on the firſt of October. The fame unfortunate 
campaign, Marſhal CAT IN AT defeated the con- 
federate army under the command of the Duke 
of Savoy, near Turin, where Duke SCHOMBERG, 
who commanded the Engliſh forces, was mortally 
wounded and taken priſoner, This was the firſt 
battle where the foot charged with bayonets at 
the end of their loaded Muſkets, to which ſtrata- 
gem the ſucceſs of the French in this battle is ge- 
ncrally aſcribed, 

The French continuing ſuperiour to the confe- 
derates in Flanders, the Commons of England re- 
ſolved to increaſe their land-forces to eighty thou- 
ſand men, and granted an aid of four ſhillings in 
the pound, as they had done the preceding Fear, 
that being the firſt that ever was raiſed in England. 
The campaign of 1694 proved unfortunate to the 
Spaniards, who were defeated by the French in 
Catalonia on the 27th of May, and the city of 
Palamos taken by ſtorm on the 8th of June fol- 
lowing, The laſt day of the ſame month Gi- 
ronne in Catalonia ſurrender'd to the French; 
but Admiral Russ EL, with part of the confede- 
rate fleet, being commanded to protect the Spa- 
niſh coaſts in the Mediterranean, prevented the 
further progreſs of the enemy, and ſaved Barce- 


ce ef lona at this time. Another part of the confe- 
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d (erate fleet, with a great body of land- forces on 


board, under the command of General Tar- 
MASH, were order'd to make a deſcent on the 
French coaſts near Breſt, which they attempted 
the eighth of June; when the General landing 
with the firſt ſix hundred men, found ſuch 
batteries and intrenchments, and other prepara- 
tions made to receive them, that he found him- 
ſelf obliged to retire to his ſhips ; but the tide 
ebbing, the flat-bottom'd boats ſtuck upon the 
ouſe, and many of them were not able to get off 
Moſt of them that landed were killed or wound- 
ed, and amongſt the reſt General TALMAsH 


himſelf was mortally wounded, and died on his 


return to Portſmouth. The confederate fleet 
however afterwards bombarded Diep, Havre de 
Grace, Dunkirk and Calais ; but the powder and 
ſhot ſpent againſt them, amounted, *tis faid, to 
as much as the damage the French ſuſtain'd, The 
grand armies in Flanders being pretty near equal 
this campaign, they ſeem'd cautious of entring up- 
on action, and there happen'd nothing conſider- 
able on that ſide, except the ſiege of Huy, which 
ſurrender'd to the confederates on the 17th of 


September, aſter a week's open trenches. In the CH AP. 
mean time religious difputes began to revive in VI, 
Holland, between the Calviniſts and Arminians, oy —d 
inſomuch that the States found themiulves oblized 
to interpoſe, and command a general ſilence con- 
cerning the things in diſpute, which put a ftop 
to them for the preſent. The winter following 
Queen Mary, King WiLLian's confort, died Queen Mary 
of the ſmall pox on the 28th of December, at s. 
Kenfington. This did not however hinder the 
Hero from taking the ficld in Flanders the next 
campaign anno 1695, where he found Marſhal 
VILLEROY at the head of the enemy's troops, 
that ſucceſsful General LuxzmBrurG dying the 
winter before. On the third of July King W1L- Namur te- 
LIAM inveſted the city of Namur, which ſur- taken by 
render'd the fourth of Auguſt, and the caſtle the e es. 
ſecond of September following. "This was the 
moſt memorable ſiege that happened during the 
war, for the town and caltle are of themſelves 
exceeding ſtrong, and had a garrifon of fourteen 
thouſand men in them, commanded by Bovu x- 
FLERS, a Marſhal of France, who deſended them- 
ſelves ſo well, that the confederates loſt twelve or 
fifteen thouſand men before the place. While 
they were buſy at this ſiege, Marſhal VILLEROV 
had very near ſurprized Prince VaupemonrT, 
who commanded a ſeparate army of the confede- 
rates in Flanders, of thirty thouſand men ; but 
the Prince made a fine retreat to Ghent, without 
any conſiderable loſs, upon which his military 
ſkill was much applauded, the enemy being twice 
his number. But the French met with better ſuc- 
ceſs againſt Dixmude and Deynſe, which they 
took the latter end of July, and made the garri- 
ſons, conſiſting of fix thouſand men, priſoners 
of war, whom the French refuſed to exchange, 
till Marſhal BouFFLERs was arreſted on his 
marching out of Namur, and obliged to give his 
parole of honour for their releaſe. Before the 
caſtle of Namur ſurrender'd, Marſhal Vitrutrovy 
alſo took the opportunity of bombarding Bruſ- Bruſſels 
ſels, which was begun the thirteenth of Auguſt, bombarded, 
and continued for eight and forty hours with the tb 
utmoſt fury, with bombs and red-hot bullets, f 
whereby five and twenty hundred houſes in the 
heart of that fine city were entirely deſtroy'd, 
beſides churches and publick buildings, whoſe ve- 
ry foundations were blown up, and converted in- 
to heaps of rubbiſh : and this the French did 
(though it was contrary to the Cartel to bombard 
any capital city) by way of retaliation for the 
towns the confederates had bombarded upon the 
French coaſts, without any view of taking them, 
which was look'd upon as a barbarous way of ma- 
king war among Chriſtians. About this time 
there happen'd a dangerous inſurrection at Amſter- 
dam, on account of ſome alterations that were in- 
troduced into their burial-ſervice, which laſted oe 
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CH AP. veral days, the houſes of many wealthy citizens being 
VI. plunder'd, and their perſons abuſed, till at length 
WW tic militia being allembvled under arms, fired upon 
the rioters, as they were ravaging the quarter of 
the Jews, and difperſed them; and ſome of their 
leaders being executed for a terror to the reſt, the 
England City was reduced to“ its former tranquillity, The 
threaten'd following winter the French had concerted with 
wih an in King James the making of a deſcent upon Eng- 
on. . . 

land, and King James, with a great body of 
forces, was actually march'd to the coalt of France, 
with an intent to embark, waiting only to hear 
his friends in England were ready to receive 
him; for it ſeems there was a conſpiracy in Eng- 
land to have fallen upon King WILLIAM's 
guards, and to have made him priſoner ; and 
they were charged alſo with a delign to aſſaſſinate 
him, which occaſion'd this conſpiracy to obtain 
the name of the Aſaſſinatiou-Plot: but *tis certain 
the conſpirators deny'd this laſt part of the plot at 
their deaths, though they made no ſcruple of ac- 
knowledging their deſign of joining King James 
if he had landed. However, the plot being diſ- 
cover'd, and ſome of the principal conſpirators 
apprehended, and a good body of troops brought 
over to England from Flanders, to oppoſe the 
intended invaſion, the French King march'd his 
troops back again from the coaſts, and King 

James return'd to St. Germains. 

The following year 1696, paſſed without any 
action in Flanders, and in Italy the Duke of Sa- 
voy having advantageous offers made him by the 
French King, made a ſeperate peace ; whereupon 
the confederates concluded a treaty with France, 
for the neutrality of Italy ; and the following win- 
ter a treaty was agreed to be ſet on foot between 
France and all the Confederates. The King of Swe- 
den bcing accepted for mediator ; the conferences 
between the reſpective Plenipotentiaries for treating 
of a general peace were open'd at Ryſwick near the 
Hague on the 29th of April O. S. 1697. The 
French however, ſenſible what a mighty influence 
the ſucceſſes in the held have upon negotiations 
of this nature, made their utmoſt efforts on all 
ſides this campaign. In Flanders they laid ſiege 
to the ſtrong fortreſs of Acth the 6th of May, 
and made themſelves maſters of it the 26th of the 
ſame month, In the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies Admi- 
ral Poix'ry ſtorm'd Cartagena and plunder'd it, 
bringing home to France twelve millions of crowns, 
according to the Spaniſh account. And into Ca- 
talonia the French march'd a powerful army, 
and laid fiege to Barcelona, which was obliged to 
ſurrender on the 5th of Auguſt, tho' well de- 
fended by the Prince of Heſſe-Darmſtat, with a 
numerous garriſon, which induced the Spaniards 
very unwillingly to ſign the peace with the Eng- 

The peace of)) and Dutch on the 10th of September O. S. 
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ſizning the peace, and not without reaſon ; for Ap. 
the . * 5g Engliſh and Dutch had 3 * 
for them were extremely diſad vantageous to the W, | 
Empire; Straſburgh with is dependencies and all 
Alſace being yielded to the French by this trea- 
ty. But the Engliſh and Dutch having gained 
their main point, in getting King WILLIAM ac- 
knowledged King of Great Britain, were not ver 
ſolicitous for their allies, The Dutch eſpecially 
were glad to make an end of the war when 
they found the Engliſh Parliament began to inſiſt 
on their bearing their ſhare of the expence. And 
the Engliſh had no reaſon to be fond of continu- 
ing it, when they were every year obliged to make 
good the deficiencies of their allies. The Ger. 
mans alſo not finding themſelves in a condition 
to maintain the war alone, agreed firſt to a ceſſa- 
tion of arms, and on the 3zoth of October O. 8. 
their Miniſter fign'd the treaty, 

By the treaty between France and Savoy, the The tm 
Duke obliged himſelf to abandon his confederates — 
and procure a neutrality for Italy, or if that was nv 
refuſed by the allies, to enter into a league of- 
fenſive and defenſive with his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty againſt the Confederates. The French King, 
on the other hand, agreed to ſurrender to his 
Royal Highneſs the city and citadel of Pignerol 
with their dependencies, the fortifications being 
firſt demoliſh'd ; but his Royal Highneſs was al- 
lowed to incloſe the ſaid city with a ſingle wall 
not terraſs'd. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty alſo ſti- 
pulated to reſtore to his Royal Highneſs the rel! 
of the towns and countries he had conquer'd and 
taken from him, amongſt which were Montme- 
lian, Nice, Villa Franca, and Suza ; and it was 
further agreed, that the Duke of Burgundy, the 
Dauphin's eldeſt ſon, ſhould marry Madame the 
Princeſs, his Royal Highneſs's daughter: That the 
Ambaſſadors of Savoy in the court of France 
ſhould receive the ſame honours as thoſe of crown'd 
heads : That thoſe who inhabit the Valleys of Lu- 
cerne by the name of Vaudois ſhould have no 
communication with the ſubjects of France; nor 
ſhould any Proteſtant Preacher come from thence 
into his Majeſty's dominions : And as his Royal 
Highneſs ſhould not ſuffer the exerciſe of the pre- 
tended reformed religion in any of the territories 
or places relinquiſhed by his Majeſty, ſo neither 
would his Majeſty ſuffer it in his kingdom. 

By the treaty between England and France, 13 
concluded at Ryſwick the 10th of September fn. 
O. S. 1697, the French King promiſed not to 
diſturb King WiLLIAM in the poſſeſſion of the 
Britiſh Dominions, or to give any aſſiſtance to 
his enemics: And that he would reſtore to Eng- 
land all countries and places taken during the 
war. In like manner the ſaid King of England 
agreed to reſtore all that had been taken from 


France, The French King alſo agreed to reſtore 
to 
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to the King of England the principality of O- 
range, and the reſt of the territories belonging to 
him in France. And by a ſeparate article it was 
agreed, that the Emperor ſhould have time till 
the firſt day of November to accept the terms of- 
fer'd him by his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. 
By the treaty between the French King and 
e the States General it was agreed, That all coun- 
Le tries, towns and places which had been taken du- 
= ring the war, ſhould be reſtored on either fide ; 
and the late treaty between the moſt Chriſtian 
King and the Duke of Savoy was thereby con- 
tirm'd : the reſt of the treaty contain'd nothing 
but matters of courſe. 
M By the treaty between France and Spain, Gi- 
end ronne, Roſes, Barcelona, and all other places ta- 
ken by the French in Spain, were reſtored to his 
Catholick Majeſty : and in the Low Countries, 
the city, province, and duchy of Luxemburg, and 
county of Chinay, the fortreſs of Charleroy, the 
city of Mons, the town of Courtray, and all 
towns and places which his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty had taken during the war, were reſtored to 
Spain. The town and ca{tle of Dinant alſo were 
reſtor'd by his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty to the 
Biſhop and Prince of Liege. 
By the treaty between the Emperor and Em- 
dire on the one part, and France on the other, 
= concluded the 3oth of October 1697, it was a- 
greed, That the treaties of Weſtphaha and Nime- 
guen ſhould be the foundatien of this treaty, 
where it was not otherwiſe expreſly agreed to the 
contrary ; and that reſtitution ſhould be made to 
his Imperial Majeſty and the Empire, and to the 
States and Members thereof, by the moſt Chri- 
{tian King, of whatever had been taken during 
the war; but yet ſo as that the Roman Catho- 
lick religion ſhould continue in the ſtate it then 
was, in the places to be reſtored. But as it was 
thought proper to make an exchange of ſome 
places, his Imperial Majeſty yielded to his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty the city of Straſburg and its 
dependencies, on the weſt fide of the Rhine, to 
be incorporated with the Kingdom of France, On 
the other hand, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty yielded 
to the Emperor the Fort of Kehl, the city and 
caſtle of Friburg, the Fort of St. Peter, and 
the Star Fort; the town of Brifac, and fortreſs 
5 of Philipſburg, with all their dependencies ; and 
and | the Duke of Lorrain was reſtored to the poſſeſ- 
ce ſion of his capital city of Nancy, and the reſt 
of the duchy of Lorrain; the fortifications of 
Nancy only to be demoliſh'd, and the fort of 
Saar-Lewis, with ſome other ſmall places, to be 
reſerved to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; and his 
forces were to have liberty to march through the 
duchy to and from their frontier towns. It was 
ſtipulated alſo, that Cardinal FuRsTEMBURG, 


Biſhop of Straſburg, ſhould be reſtord to the poſ- 
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ſeſſion of his territories and rights in the Empire, CH AP. 
As to the remainder of the Modern H:ftory VII. 
of the United Provinces from the peace of Ry 
wick to this time, the reader will meet with it 
in the former part of this Volume, blended with 
the hiſtory of Germany; wherein all the actions 
of the confederates and the French during the laſt 
war are deſcribed. I proceed therefore in the next 
place to enquire into the nature of the foil, and 

the- produce of the United Provinces. 


CHAP. VII 


Contains an account of the nature of the foil, and 


produce of the country, viz. their plants and ani— 
mats, 


A to the maritime provinces, it has been al- The nature 
ready intimated that they lie upon a per- of the foil, 
fect flat, cut through with numberleſs canals ; ex- 
cept that on the weſtern part of Holland, from 
the Maeſe to the Texel, containing the ſpace of 
fourſcore or an hundred miles, there lies one 
continued ridge of fand-hills, which ſerve to break 
the fury of the Ocean, the ſoil whereof produces 
only herbage enough to feed the rabbits, which 
are very plentiful all along that coaſt. "The ſtrand 
between the ſand- hills and the fea is exceeding 
pleaſant, whither multitudes of people refort on 
ſummer evenings, and are entertain'd with the 
proſpect of ſhips and veſſels under fail, going to 
and returning from all parts of the world ; nor 
is it eaſy to ſay whether a ſmooth calm water, 
or a tempeſtuous ſea, where the mariner is forc'd 
to uſe his utmoſt ſkill to preſerve a leaky bark, af- 
fords the moſt exquiſite delight. That part of 
the country which is not a barren ſand conſiſts ei- 
ther of arable, rich paſture, or a ſpungy marſhy 
ſoil, out of which they dig turf, the general fi- 
ring of the country. Their arable is tolerably 
fruitful, but does not produce corn enough how- 
ever for half the numerous inhabitants. Their 
meadow or paſture, which is moſt of it under 
water in the winter, on the return of the ſum- 
mer, either by the ſun, or the help of wind-mills, 
is drain'd or dried up, and the waters leaving a 
fat ſlime behind, become exceeding fruitful ; on 
which they either feed ſuch lean cattle as come 
from Denmark and the North, or milch kine, 
with which they make vaſt quantities of as good 
butter and cheeſe, as are to be met with in Eu- 
rope. They have alſo large eee of flax 
and hemp, but much the greateſt part of what they 
work comes from Germany, or the Baltick. The 
turf which they dig in their bogs, or- Jeens, as 
they call them, are an excellent firing, which 
burn as clear and ſweet as the beſt wood ; and 
this earth, tis * _ cutting, ſwells and grows 


up 
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up again in the ſpace of a few years, and may 
be cut for the ſame uſe again. As. for timber, 
there is very little in the country, except ſome 
groves and plantations on the fide of their canals, 
intended more for pleaſure than profit. As to 
the inland provinces of Utrecht and Guelder- 
land, here indeed the country begins to riſe into 
hills, and there is much the ſame variety of high 
and low lands, woods and champaign, as we meet 
with in England, and the country produces a to- 
lerable quantity of grain. They ſeem to take 
pleaſure alſo in fine gardens and orchards, and 
are arrived to a great perfection in flowers. Mi- 
nerals they have none, nor do they dig below 
the ſurface of the earth upon any account, un- 
leſs it be for turf or clay. The province of O- 
veryſſel conſiſts chiefly of heaths and marſhes, and 
is the worſt inhabited of any of the ſeven. The 
grain which is produced in the United Provinces, 
is either the common wheat, or buck-wheat, rye, 
barley, peas and beans. They have alſo ſome 
plantations of hops and rape- ſeed, out of the laſt 
of which they draw oil. Their fruit is much the 
ſame with ours, and frequently blaſted in the 
ſpring, or blown down in autumn by the tem- 
peſtuous winds on their coaſts, before it comes to 
maturity. Their milch cattle are very large, and 
give incredible quantities of milk; and thoſe 
which they buy from the northern countries, and 
fat in their paſtures, grow to a very great bulk. 
Their common breed of horſes are large and hea- 
vy; but, 'tis ſaid, care has been taken of late 
years to mend it. Their ſheep are very good, e- 
ſpecially in Zealand, where they feed on the ſalt- 
marſhes. Their hogs-fleſh is but indifferent, In 
the uplands there are plenty of hares, rabbits and 
ſquirrels, but ſcarce any deer. Their wild beaſts, 
which are found chiefly in the provinces border- 
ing on Germany, are wolves and wild hogs, Here 
are all manner of tame fowls as in England ; and 
of the wild, the ſtork, about the bigneſs of a 
heron,-is the moſt remarkable, which builds on 
the tops of their chimneys in moſt of the towns 
and villages; and by virtue of a national ſuperſti- 
tion in their favour, are never deftroy'd. They 
take their flight with their young brood about the 
beginning of Auguſt, and, as ſome conjecture, re- 
tire into Africa, or ſome other warm country, 
returning again in February, There are prodi- 
gious numbers of wild geeſe, ducks, and other 
water-fowl alſo, which viſit the Low Countries 
from the North every winter ; nor do they want 
partridges, ſnipes, quails, or pidgeons. 

The fiſh in their rivers are ſalmon, perch, trout, 
jacks and eels ; and their ſea-hſh, haddocks, ha- 
berdine, ſturgeon, ſoles, mackerel, ſmelts, crabs, 
and ſome other forts of ſhell-fiſh; but there are 
ſcarce any oyſters or herrings upon the coaſt, 
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and gentry, inferior people being excluded the 
recreations, as in England; and the fiſheries in 
ſome places are appropriated alſo to them, but in 
others are open to every man who likes theſe kind 
of amuſements. I proceed next to give ſome ac- 
count of their grand fiſheries, eſpecially that of 
herrings. 


CHAP. VIIE 
Treats of their great fiſheries, 


HE three great fiſheries, which by all that 
T treat of the United Provinces AS q — . 


on to be of ſuch vaſt advantage to their ſtate, are, 
the herring-fiſhery, the whale-fiſhery, and the 


cod-fiſhery. In theſe fiſheries the provinces of The he. 
Holland and Zealand are principally concerned; r. 


and that of Holland alone, according to Penſio- 
nary DE W1TT in his time, annually ſet out no 
leſs than a thouſand fail, from twenty-four to 
thirty tun, to be employ'd in the herring-fiſhery, 
which are ſince increaſed in bigneſs from thirty 
to fifty tuns. Theſe buſſes, with the veſſels that 
attend them, and thoſe which are employ'd in 
carrying and diſperſing them all over Europe, a- 


mount to many thouſand fail, and at a moderate: 


computation, in all the maritime provinces, oc- 
caſion the employing of fourfcore thouſand hands, 
which makes it a noble nurſery for ſeamen, The 
buſſes are ſent out three times every year, and be- 
gin to fiſh the firſt ſeaſon on midſummer-day, 
near the iſlands of Schetland (belonging to the 
Britiſh crown) and on the north of Scotland; 
and this ſeaſon laſts till September, when the 
buſſes having diſcharged their lading in Holland, 
fiſh near Yarmouth, and at the mouth of the 
Humber, on the coaft of England ; and hither 
they make two trips every year, the ſeaſon not 
being over till the latter end of November. Ac- 
cording to Sir WALTER RALE1GH's computa- 
tion in the reign of King James I, the Dutch 
fiſhed on the Britiſh coaſt, with no leſs than three 
thouſand ſhips, and fifty thouſand men; and em- 
ploy*d and ſet to ſea, to tranſport and ſell the fiſh 
ſo taken, and to make :cturns thereof, nine thou- 


ſand ſhips, and one hundred and fifty thouſand: 


men more; adding, that every twenty buſſes main- 
tain'd eight thouſand people at ſea or on ſhore. 
Theſe calculations I find ſome writers think to be 
of the largeſt ; but I believe very few that have 
ſucceeded Sir WALTER are better qualified to 
make a computation of theſe matters than he was; 
and as the {ſcheme was laid before King TaMEs, 
with Wham this gentleman was not in very good 
terms, it is to be preſumed he took care to have 
proof of what he advanced. 

However,, 


However, if it ſhould be admitted that the 
Dutch employ only one thouſand buſſes in the 
herring fiſhery, and that theſe buſſes at a medium 
may be reckon'd ſorty tons each, and that they 
bs three trips every year ; then every buſs may 
be ſuppoſed to take an hundred and twenty tun, 
and conſequently the whole fleet an hundred and 
twenty thouſand tun of herrings. Again, if every 
tun is ſuppoſed to be worth twenty pounds, then 
do they by the herring-hſhery alone, make an- 
nually two millions four hundred thouſand pounds ; 
out of which, if we allow a third part for charges, 
there remains clear ſixteen hundred thouſand 
pounds; to which if we add the profits they make 
by the goods they take in return for them and 
export again, two millions ſterling is the leaſt 
they can be ſuppoſed to make annually, clear of 
all expences; and the multitude of hands that 
are employ'd in the making of nets and caſks, 
ſhipping and tackle occaſion'd by this fiſhery, and 
in the ſalting, curing, and packing of them, makes 
4 the It an inconceivable advantage to Holland. If it 
. be demanded why the ſubjects of Britain, on 
'! +, Whoſe coaſts alone theſe fiſh are caught, reap ſo 
cus very little profit by this fiſhery, and their neigh- 
n £:g- bours ſo much, it is generally anſwer'd, I. That 
K "we do not underſtand the right method of cu- 
ling them, which is the reaſon they will not go 
oft at foreign markets as long as the Dutch have 
any to fell, 2. That though we have timber for 
building veſſels of our own growth, yet the Dutch 
can import timber from Germany much cheaper 
than ours is at home ; and that by their ſaw-mills, 
and other engines, they ſave ſuch a number of 
hands, that the building of ſhips and other veſ- 
ſels is perform'd for half the expence it is here. 
3. That the ſhipping ſent to the Baltick with her- 
rings, loads back with corn, timber, and other 
heavy goods, which the Engliſh having little occa- 
hon for, muſt return empty, and thereby loſe 
their freight homeward bound, 4. That the ri- 
vers Rhine and Maeſe running through a vaſt tract 
of a well-peopled country, and diſcharging them- 
ſelves into the ſea through the United Provinces, 
the Dutch have an opportunity of furniſhing 
the people which lie near the banks of thoſe ri- 
vers with herrings, and of taking their merchan- 
dize in return, which the ſubjects of Britain by 
their ſituation are perfectly excluded from. To 
the firſt of theſe objections againſt the ſubjects of 
Britain applying themſelves to the herring-fiſhe- 
ry, I find it reply'd, that there is very little myſte- 
ry in the curing and pickling of herrings, and that 
the true reaſon the Dutch herrings are better than 
ours, 1s, becauſe we want proper veſlels to cure and 
ſalt them in: That the Scots particularly fiſh in 
open boats, and let their herrings lie expoſed to 
the weather till they come on ſhore, before the 
ſalt them; while the Dutch buſles are cover'd, 
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and the fiſh ſalted in them before they are well CH AP. 


dead. But this might certainly be done by the VIII, 
Engliſh as well as the Dutch, and would be ſo Gnynnd 
if the fiſhery was under any regulation, and made 
a government concern, It cannot be expected in- 
deed that foreigners ſhould take off our herrings 
on the ſame terms they do thoſe of Holland till 
we cure them as well, and then we need not 
doubt their cuſtom : but methinks we have this 
advantage of the Dutch, that our coaſts are ſo 
near the fiſhery, that we may put our herrings 
on ſhore, and prepare them for the market much 
ſooner than the Dutch can : for though the firſt 
ſalting be perſorm'd in the buſles, they are all ta- 
ken out and prepared in a different manner, and 
put into other caſks when they come on ſhore, in 
order to be ſent to foreign markets. And admit 
there be an art in the pickling them that we are 
yet unacquainted with, ſurely we are not fo 
dull, but by ſending over half a dozen clever fel- 
lows thither to obſerve their method, or inviting 
ſome of them over hither by good rewards, we 
might ſoon come into it : and indeed till we do 
make them as good and as merchantable as the 
Dutch, it is in vain for our ſuperiours to concern 
themſelves in the matter, and beg foreigners cu- 
ſtom, as we did lately at Hamburgh ; for we muſt 
ever expect the ſame anſwer that city gave us on 
this occaſion, viz. That if our hſh were equally 
good, they would with all their hearts deal with us 
as ſoon as with the Dutch. It is however to be re- 
member'd in favour of the natives of this iſland, 
that though our pickled herrings are not fo good 
as thoſe of Holland, our red herrings are the beſt 
in Europe, and are a manufacture almoſt peculiar 
to Britain, which is one great encouragement to 
the entring on this fiſhery, 

2. As to that objection, That timber for build- 
ing veſſels and naval ſtores are dearer here than 
in Holland, this ſeems generally admitted at pre- 
ſent ; but the caſe would be wonderfully altered 
if due encouragement were given for importin 
them from the Britiſh plantations, where there is 
more timber ſtands neglected, and more pitch and 
tar, flax and hemp might be produced at an eaſy 
expence, and brought us in return for the native 
commodities and manufactures we export, than 
are ſufficient to ſupply all the ſhipping of Eu- 
rope. This would produce ſuch a variety of be- 
nefits, of ſuch importance to Britain, and of 
ſuch a laſting duration, that, 'tis 5" omunggy the 
government will not long overlook them. We 
want, in ſhort, nothing to make us the greateſt 
and wealthieſt people upon earth, but to improve 
the advantages we have in our hands, The very 
traffick we might maintain between our own peo- 
ple of the old and new world, would ſoon give 
us a vaſt ſuperiority over the reſt of the nations 
of Europe, As it is, this trade does not emgoy 
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CHAP, leſs than a thouſand ſail of ſhips from an hun- 
VIII. dred to five hundred tons; whereas a little more 
wny— than an hundred years ago we had Jittle or no 
traffick with that part of the world. But J for- 
bear to enlarge on this ſubject here, and proceed 
to conſider the ſecond part of this article; name- 
lv, That the Dutch can build their buſſes for the 
herring-fiſhery cheaper, becauſe they have more 
expeditious ways of working their timber by ſaw- 
mills, &c. by which means one man will do the 
buſineſs of ten: nor is this to be denied; for it 
{cems we are afraid to introduce theſe machines, 
left our people ſhould want employment. Now 
did we conſider the irreparable injury we bring 
upon our country by neglecting to introduce ſuch 
engines, as might enable us to work as cheap as 
gur neighbours, not a man of us would make this 
trifling objection againſt them; eſpecially againſt 
ſuch as promote our navigation and manuiac- 
tures, The cheaper we can build ſhips, and work 
bur manuſactures, the cheaper we can ſend them 
abroad, and afford the better pennyworths to all 
we deal with: and this is one of thoſe important 
ſecrets by which the Dutch have ever under- 
min'd and work'd us out of our foreign trade, 
As for their living more frugally, and working 
their veſicls with ſewer hands, I look upon theſe 
articles to be trifles : for what mighty difference 
can it make in the voyage, where fifteen or twen- 
ty hands are employ'd in navigating a ſhip of three 
or four hundred tuns, where the Dutch ſhall ſpend 
four ſhilling: and the Engliſh five ſhillings a head 
per week; what great difierence, I ſay, can this 
make in a cargo of three or four hundred tuns, 
even where it is of the meaneſt value? And per- 
| haps if it be conſider'd, as we employ more hands, 
conſequently we breed up more mariners, and our 
ſhips are liable to fewer hazards, I queſtion whe- 
ther in the main they have any advantage of us 
in theſe reſpects. But further it is to be obſerved, 
That we thould in this caſe be ſo far from ha- 
ving our poor multiply upon us, and of having 
too many idle hands, that we ſhould have much 
fewer than we have at preſent. If we could build 
our veſſels cheaper than we do now, and work 
our manuſactures with leſs charge, conſequently 
there would be a great deal more of them taken 
off our hands; and as our foreign trade flouriſh- 
es, fo does the home trade of courſe, A mul- 
titude of rich merchants will always find em- 
ployment for a multitude of inferior people; which 
is not a meer notion, but we actually find it thus 
in Holland, where there is not an idle hand in 
the country ; nay, the trader, among that croud 
of people, finds it difficult to procure ſervants and 
labouring men for his money, fo little are they in 
danger of being over-run with poor in thoſe coun- 
tries where they emplay all manner of machines 
to enable them to work with a few hands. As 


people ſurely our claim will be allowed to have its 


there is no ſpot of ground of the ſame dimenſions C qt 
on the face of the globe where there are ſo many VIII 
rich merchants, ſo there is no place where la- | 
bouring men are better paid, and live more com- 
fortably. 
As to the third objection againſt promoting 
the herring-fiſhery in Britain, namely, That our 
ſhips which carry them to the Baltick would for 
the moſt part return empty, becauſe we do not 
import corn, timber, and other cumberſome goods 
from thence, in ſuch large proportions as the 
Dutch do; I anſwer, If we could once prepare 
our fiſh as well as the Dutch do, and conſequent- 
ly could find as quick a market for them, I do 
not doubt but our merchants would find ſome- 
thing to import ſrom thence which might turn to 
a tolerable account : and as I propoſe in the fore- 
going articles, that our trade, if not neglected, 
will ſuddenly be improved and extended in other 
parts of the world, poſſibly we may find it as 
advantageous to carry our herrings to ſome other 
places, as the Dutch do in carrying them to the 
Baltick. And this alſo may ſerve as an anſwer to 
the fourth objection, as to our ſituation, where- 
by we are excluded from the trade of the Rhine 
and the Maeſe, in which rivers the Dutch diſpoſe 
of great quantities of herrings. 
As to our right to the herring fiſhery excluſive 4 ©;.7 
of the Dutch and all other nations, this fiſhery 77" 
lying all along cloſe to our own ſhores and no cid «4 
where elſe, this has been made ſufficiently evident nations 5 
by Mr. SELDEN, and many other writers: And 3 
g ery, 
my lite I can't ſez why foreigners have not as much 
right to the. oyſters upon the Britiſh coaſt as the 
herrings. Should it be admitted that ſeas and de- 
ſarts are generally free for all mankind to travel 
in, and wild animals the property of every one 
that can take them, yet ſurcly there are ſome 
inſtances wherein ſeas and defarts may be, and are 
appropriated, as well as their wild inhabitants, 
And as to the Dutch, who have actually appro- 
priated the ſeas about the Molucca's, Amboyna and 
Banda, where the fine ſpices grow, and would, if 
they had power, alſo exclude all other nations from 
the reſt of the Indian ſeas under pretence that they 
are Lords of the ocean, the very title they give 
themſelves in that part of the world; againſt theſe | 
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full weight, for we may with as much right ap- 
propriate to ourſeives the ſeas on our own coaſts, 
as they do the ſeas about the ſpice-iſlands, which 
they ſo unjuſtly and treacherouſly poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of, and which lie ten thouſand miles from 
the ſhoars of Holland. Should a Britith ſkip 'ofter 
to ſail within fight of the coaſts of Amboyna and 
Banda, the Dutch would make no ſcruple of ta- 
king or deſtroying her; why then ſhould they 
be permitted to come cloſe to the Britiſh ſhores, 
drive away our fiſhermen, and diſperſe the _ | 
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UA b. of herrings after their own veſſeis are laden, as 
ll they continue to do to this day. Theſe practices, 
believe, the ſubtleſt ſophiſter amongſt them will 
he troubled to find a tolerable excuſe for. But 
ſuppoſing they had a natural right to do all this, 
an we had no natural or acquired right to come 
into thoſe ſeas which border upon the fpice- iſlands ; 
et if we can ſhow that the Dutch have, for time 
immemorial, till the reign of King CHARLES I, 
ſollicited the Britiſh Princes for licences to fiſh on 
their coaſt, and have actually paid thirty thouſand 
pounds per annum for the liberty of fiſhing there, 
ſurely this puts the matter beyond all diſpute : 
people may part with and deprive themſelves of 
many natural rights, and the Dutch have actuall 
done fo here by repeated folemn compacts wit 
this nation, Ke. OLIVER CROMWEL, their 
brother Saint, had infallibly compelled them to 
have performed this contract, if he had not after- 
wards found them neceilary to ſupport his uſur- 
pation, and accepted of their guaranty of his 
tyranny in lieu of that invaluable fiſhery : for were 
we to inſiſt upon our rizht, and exclude all other 
nations from the herring- fiſhery, as the Dutch do 
ſrom the tine ſpices, we might ſet our own price 
upon them; and if the Dutch make two millions 
per annum neat profit of our herrings, we might 
by that means make ive millions, or indeed what 
we pleated, and thould fave an immenſe treafure 
annually hom going out of the nation: for with 
th:ſe we might purchaſe the merchandize of the 
Baltick, Germany, and other countries, as with 
ready money. Neither need we be over-nice in the 
curing of them, for if they were to be had no 
where elſe, there 1s no doubt but the worſt would 
go off. But if it ſhould not be thought expedient 
wholly to exclude the Dutch or any other nation 
from the herring- fiſhery on our coaſts, yet ſurely 
no Briton can think it unreaſonable that we limit 
tie number of buſſes, or oblige them to pay an 
acknowledgement in proportion to the quantity of 
hh they take. "This may be expedient, even in 
regard to the Hollanders themſelves; for if all 
nations be permitted to come and fifh upon our 
coaſts without reſtraint, why not the French, 
Flemings and Spaniards, and even the Ham- 
burghers, and the Powers of the Baltick ; and if 
this were allowed, of what advantage would the 
herring fiſhery be, either to England or Rolland ? 
Thole very people who now take them off our 
hands, would take them themſelves out of the 
ſea, and conſequently the trade would be en- 
tirely loſt to both nations, which would tiien per- 
haps incline the Dutch themſelves to with we had 
inifted more ſtrenuouſly upon our right. And as 
the Dutch are allowed to have their eyes in their 
heads, and to penetrate as far into future events as 
other people, I will venture to make them one 
propoſal, which if a little preſent profit does not 
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biaſs their underſtandings, they will certainly CH AP. 
cloſe with. The Dutch, as well as the Engliſh, VIII. 
can't but obſerve, that many powerful nations at — 


this day, are endeavouring to improve their foreign 
trade and navigation, and will probably in a ſhort 
time fall into ſome branches of commerce which 
the Hollander at preſent monopolizes, and reaps 
great advantage dy. We may ſee them, as I 
have already hinted, attempt the herring-fiſhery, 
and to diſcover ſome countries where the fine ſpi- 
ces grow, which are not under the power of the 
Dutch; or they may poſſibly wreſt ſome of the 
ſpice-iflan ds from them which they are poilefled of, 
as they wreſted them from us, and fo ſhare theſe 
two valuable branches of trade with them: And 
if this ever ſhould happen to be the caſe, the 
Dutch will then be deprived of their greatcit 
ſtrength, and theſe giants in trade become like 
other men. I beg leave therefore, even for the 
ſake of the Hollanders themſclves, to propoſe a 
moſt intimate union in commerce between them 
and Britain; and in order to this I do inſiſt, that 
they ſubmit to ſhare the trade of the world with 
us : this, if any thing, will perpetuate their gran- 
deur ; for our intereſts muſt be mutual, if we ex- 
pect to remain long united. I know no bands fo 
indifloluble between Princes and States as thoſe of 
intereſt: let them, upon our admitting them into 
a ſhare of the herring-fſhery, and excluding all 
other nations from it, admit us ints a ſhare of the 
ſpice-trade, (originally our own) and then we 
will unite our maritime force with theirs, by 
which means we may put what conditions we 
pleaſe upon the reſt of the trading world. On the 
other hand, if they refuſe to let us ſhare the trade 
of the world with them, and preten:! to ſtand upon 
their own bottom, it is not difficult to foretel, 
that other nations will ſoon encroach upon their 
ſoreign trade, and they may poſſibly by their par- 
ſimony loſe the whole. In the mean while, Britain 
has ſuch a noble proſpect opening to her view by 
the increaſe of her plantation-trade, that I don't 
doubt in a few years to ſee her able to manage the 
commerce of the world alone, without the Dutch, 
or any other ſoreign aſſiſtance. Therefore let that 
High and Mighty State in time conſider and culti- 
vate a ſtrict friendſhip with Britain before it be 
too late, and ſhe ſee herſelf with regret ſtripped 
of the moſt darling branches of her navigation and 
traffick, 


I proceed now to treat of their ſecond great The yp... 
fiſhery, that of Greenland, where whales are fichery. 


taken; and this too they have in a manner 
monopoliz'd ; for the Dutch ſend annually 
to Greenland between two and three hun- 
dred ail of ſhips, from two to four hund:ed 
tons burthen, and all the reſt of the nations 
of Europe together ſcarce fit out fifty, That 


part of Greenland where they uſually fiſh for 
whales 
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CH AP. whales is ſituated between ſeventy-ſix and eighty 


VIII. 
Ws 


The ced- 
fiſhery, 


degrees of N. latitude, "The Engliſh were the 
grit who practiſed the taking of whales in 
theſe ſeas; and apprehending of what conſequence 
the ſecuring this trade to the nation might be, our 
people went on ſhore, ſet up the arms of Britain, 
and formally took poſſeſſion of the country for 
King Jam Es I. And as there were at that time no 
inhabitants there, or any foreign nation that could 
have any manner of claim to it, this was then 
thought to veſt a ſufficient right in the Kings of Great 
Britain to fiſh on theſe coalts, excluſive of all others; 
but that pacific Prince King JaMEs, rather than 
hazard a war, ſuffer'd the Dutch to break in upon 
that part of our navigation, and even to ſeize our 
ſhips and merchandize in thoſe ſeas in time of full 
peace, till in the end our merchants were wearied 
out, and obliged to abandon that branch of buſineſs; 
which indeed there has been many attempts to re- 
vive, but none of them have ſucceeded *till the 
South-Sea company undertook it; and they may 
if they pleaſe no doubt make it as advantageous to 
this nation as it is to the Hollander : but they 


don't however at preſent ſet out a tenth part of 


the ſhips the Dutch do for this ſervice; for, as has 
been obſerved, the Dutch employ between two 
and three hundred ſhips annually, mann'd with 
forty men each, and the South-Sea company do 
not employ more than three or four and twenty 
ſhips in it: and indeed the judicious DE WiTrT, 
and moſt writers who have treated of trade, are of 
opinion, that companies and monopolizing grants 
tend to the deſtruction of commerce and navigation. 
The largeſt whales it is computed yield ſeven or 
eight tuns of oil, which is eſteem'd the beſt in the 
world for dreſſing ſeveral kinds of leather and 
ſkins. The price of it riſes or falls according as 


the voyage ſucceeds ; for ſome years they meet with 


whales, and in others with more than they can 
manage. If every ſhip takes a whale, they look 
upon it to be no bad voyage. Beſides ,oil, each 
whale aftlords ſix or eight hundred lengths of that 
bone which is become ſo neceſſary in cloathing 
our females; theſe are found in the mouth of 
the animal under and on each fide the tongue, 
which lies in the midſt of them, as in a bed. As 
to the ſeaſon and manner of taking them and ex- 
tracting their oil, theſe have been treated of in the 
firſt volume, and therefore I forbear to ſay more of 
them here, 

The third great Dutch fiſhery is that for cod, 
which thcy meet with chiefly on the Dogger 
bank, a ſand between the Britiſh coaſt and their 
own, in which they employ about three hundred 
veſſels called Doggers, {from the bank they fith 
upon) being between forty and Hxty tuns burthen; 
and tho” this hikery be of great advantage to thein, 
the Englith are ſuppoſed to have as good a ſhare of 
it es the Dutch, eſpecially if we take in our fiſheries 


3 


at Newfoundland and Nova Scotia te the north. CH 
ward of New England, where there appears to be 
the greateſt plenty of this kind of fiſh that are to 
be sound in any part of the world. 

The fourth and leaſt, is their inland fiſhery in Then 
their lakes and rivers, which is not however in- fitey, 
conſiderable, conſiſting of almoſt all kinds of 
freſh-water fiſh, Of theſe, what are not ſpent at 
home, they falt upalſoand export with their herrings 
and codfiih to other countries. Sir WALTER 
RALE1GH computed in his time, that of all kinds 
of pickled and ſalted fiſn the Dutch did not export 
leſs annually than three hundred thouſand tuns, 
which exportation Monſ. DE WrTT ſuppoſed to 
be increaſed one third when he was Penſioner; 
and as they are exchanged for foreign merchan- 
dize, may (as well as their ſpices) be look'd upon 
as ſo much treaſure, and probably together are of 
greater advantage to the Hollander than the mines 
of Potoſi are to the Spaniard, 
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6. 
Treats of the Dutch manufattures, 


8 8 HERE is not a nation under the ſun where the yy mi. 

people apply themſelves with more diligence to fattur: 

all manner of mechanick arts than the inhabitants of ht 

the United Provinces. Thoſe manufactures which an 141, 
hundred and fifty yearsago were appropriated to this 
or that particular country, have been of late years 
introduced amongſt them, and brought to as great 
perfection almoſt as in the places they were for- 
merly peculiar to, Nor is this much to be ad- 
mired, if we conſider, that when the mechanicks 
of the neighbouring countries of France, Flanders 
and England were driven from thence by their 
bigotted Princes, they retired hither, and ſet 
up the ſame employments as they carried on in 
their reſpective countries. It is not therefore to 
the ingenuity of the Dutch that we are to aſcribe 
their proficiency in this great variety of manu- 
factures; but to the neceſlity they were under of 
making their country the refuge or aſylum of all 
diſtreſſed people, in order to ſtrengthen their hands, 
and enable them to reſiſt the then formidable 
power of Spain. It was this that occaſioned their 
proclaiming a univerſal liberty of conſcience, 
and making that one of the fundamental articles 
of their union. In imitation of antient Rome, 
this diſtreſſed people invited all others in the like 
diſtreſs to join them; and out of a variety of na- 
tions who brought their ſeveral arts along with 
them, firſt formed their little republick : conſe- 
quently ſuch mechanick arts as were practiſed by 
the everal people, of whom this comn.onwealth 
was compo'ed, muſt be in ſome perfection here, 
eſpecially if we conſider that the country was 

ſmall, and the people ſo numerous that they could 

not 


HAP. not be ſubſiſted out of the product of it. They 
1X, were in a manner forced to work for their lives, and 
by the fruits of their labour purchaſe the corn and 
produce of other countries to feed the multitudes 
that retreated hither, Thus the diligence and 
parſimony they are fo famed for, were founded 
in neceſſity rather than choice; and when they 
were once become habitual, praiſed without re- 
luctance. They ſaw what great things their fru- 
gality and application had effected, and as theſe 
became the ſubjects of univerſal applauſe amongſt 
them, every one preſſed forward to excel his neigh- 
bour in theſe arts, *till they arrived at ſuch a 
degree of covetouſneſs, as to ſtick at nothing to 
advance their fortunes; even their governours be- 
came guilty of all manner of injuſtice, cruelty 
and treachery towards their allies to promote their 
foreign trade, and private men ſcrupled no frauds 
that did not bring them under the penalty of the 
laws, or affect their credit, Like their brethren 
here, they excluded only expenſive and unprofitable 
vices, Whatever had a proſpect to gain, with 
them was godlineſs. But to be a little more par- 
ticular as to their manufactures. 

Every province and every town almoſt in the 
United Provinces have ſome particular manufacture 
which they value themſelves. upon ; not that theſe 
trades are carried on in no other places, but there are 
particular towns and diſtricts where the reſpeCtive 
mechanick arts are brought to a greater perfection 
Halen f than in others. In Harlem, for example, they 
nos make the fineſt linnen, and give it ſo pure a white, 
, that they bring it from all the reſt of the provinces, 
and even from Germany, and other foreign 
countries, to be bleach'd here: And Harlem lying 
in the prrovince of Holland, this kind of linnen is 
generally called by that name, tho' one third part 
of it is not wove in Holland. Harlem is alſo diſtin- 
guiſh'd for its manufactures of fine ſilks and gau- 
zes, coarſe flower'd velvets, and gold and filver 
brocades, and other rich ſtuffs, 

Their woollen manufacture flouriſhes moſt at 
wen Leyden: Here they make the fineſt broad and 
try, Narrow cloths, ſerges and camlets; but ſtill inferiour 
to thoſe of Britain, or they would not purchaſe ſuch 
valt quantities of our woollen manufacture as they 
do to export to other nations. Their wool they 
have ſrom Spain, Germany, Turky ; and ſome 
trom England, Scotland and Ireland clandeſtinely ; 
and tho* their want of Britiſh wool is the occaſion 
that this manufacture is no better, yet they have 
of late years much leſſen'd their demand for our 
Engliſh cloth, being able to ſupply their own peo- 
ple and other nations with ſuch cloth as ſerves their 
turn, tho” not altogether ſo good as ours. Nor 
are the tilk manufactures of Holland ſo good as 
thoſe of France or Italy; but the difference in the 
Price, being twenty per cent, cheaper, makes 
them go off better, 
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In Delf is made that fine earthen ware whichC HA p. 
takes its name from this city: And the brewing IX. 
trade, which flouriſhes here, is reckon'd among 
their manufactures. Delf for 
Sardam, three miles from Amſterdam, hath 2 
prodigious magazines of timber of all kinds, and g dem for 
the inhabitants build more ſhips and veſſels here hip-build- 
than any town of the known world; which makes ing. 
it highly reaſonable to include ſhip-building among 
their manufactures. 
Enchuyſen is remarkable for its herrings. Horne Eachuyſen 
for the beſt cheeſe in North Holland, and for its fer herrings. 


refineries of ſalt, &c. on wy 
In Amſterdam all theſe manufactures, and 
In Amſter- 


more, are carried on, except that of Delf-ware: dam allkinds 
Here they weave broad-cloth, woollen and hair- of manutac- 
ſtuffs, ſilks, gold and ſilver ſtuffs, and ribbons of bures. 

all kinds. Here they make gilt-leather, morocco, 
ſhammy, and many other ſorts. Nor is dying 

one of the leaſt of their manufactures. Here are 

alſo refineries for ſugar, ſalt, ſulphur, yellow wax, 

&c, mills for ſawing timber, for poliſhing marble, 

for drawing oil from ſeveral ſeeds, powder-mills 

and fulling-mills ; and here all kinds of tapeſtry 

are wrought. Their linnen manufacture alſo is 

brought to great perfection, particularly that of 
ſail-cloth, in which the Engliſh fall extremely 

ſhort of them ; as they do allo in printing, and Printing and 
the manufacture of paper : but why wedo fo, is Paper, 
not eaſily accounted for; ſurely there is nothing 

ſo very difficult in theſe manufactures but an Eng- 

liſh genius might imitate. 

As to ſail- cloth, our ſea-commanders in general Sall-cloth. 
complain, that what they buy in England is fo 
ſlight, it frequently rends from top to bottom in 
a {torm, and ſometimes occaſions the loſs of their 
ſhips; whereas that of Holland wears like a board, 
and will bear the moſt furious tempeſt. Now the 
defect of ours muſt be either in the materials or the 
weaving, either of which 'tis preſumed might be 
remedied, if thoſe who had the care of fitting out 
our fleets gave due encouragement to the manufac- 
turer. The materials we have from the Baltick 
as well as the Dutch, and ſurely we might ſpin 
and weave them as ſtrong as the Dutch do, if it 
was made a government concern; and if we con- 
ſidered what vaſt ſums are ſent annually to Holland 
to purchaſe this manufacture for our ſhipping, it 
would be thought worth enquiring into, 

As to printing and paper, there may be ſome 
reaſon why we do not come up to the Dutch, if 
what our printers ſay be true ; namely, that their 
founders and paper makers in Holland have greater 
encouragement than thoſe of Britain: tho how 
this can be, when we pay much dearer for paper 
and print in England than in Holland, is not caſy 
to diſcover. As to paper indeed, the manufacture 
is but lately ſet up amongſt us, and therefore it 
cannot be expected yet to be brought to that per- 

fection 
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them; becauſe they export again the fir-timbꝭr H. 


CH AP. fe gion it is in Holland: Befides, there are ſuch 
IX. taxe laid upon this manufacture, as are enough to 
Lye dicour e thoſe that deal in it. Another difad- 
vantage our paper-makers tell me they lie under, 
is, that tho' we uſe the greateſt quantities of fine 
linnen of any people in the world, yet the rags are 
ſo tinged with the, coal-ſmoke and dirt, eſpecially 
in London, that they can never bring them to be 
of a pure white. As to the types made in our 
ſounderies, it is ſomething ſtrange they are no 
better, becauſe in all other iron-work and hard- 
ware there is no nation which exceis us: Why 
then are we obliged to fetch all our types froin 
Holland or France when we expect to have a work 
beautifully printed, in the bookſellers phraſe ? J 
would adviſe our workmen to try again if the 
cannot outdo the Nutch in this, as well as in aſl 
other iron manufactures ; and don't doubt but they 
will meet with the like encouragement as other 
mechanicks do: for tho' it be true, that there is a 
{light kind of hard-ware which foreigners afford 
exceeding cheap, yet thoſe fame foreigners are 
willing to give double or treble the price for our 
London ware, it is ſo ſubſtantially and exquiſitely 
wrought, The reader will pardon me that I 
dwell fo long upon theſe things, but they are indeed 
no trivial matters; I would have my country-men 
excel all others in mechanick, as they do in liberal 
arts, and dravy over the trade of the whole world to 
them by their merit; or at leaſt, prevent foreigners 
drawing over fo much of our treaſure to them for 
manufactures which might be madeas well here, and 
the money for them circulate among our ſelves. 


HAP. X 
Treats of the foreign trade of the United Provinces, 


The Battick F. we regard the number of ſhips the Dutch 
and Northern ® employ in their voyages to the Baltick, and 
wradeotgreit the northern crowns, and the various kinds of 
advantage to g I : 

the Dutch. Merchandize abſolutely neceſſary to their very 
being, which they import from thence; this may 
be look'd upon as far the moſt conſiderable of any 
trade they carry on in Europe, For from Nor- 
way they import vaſt quantities of fir-timber, 
maſts and yards for their ſhipping, pitch, tar, 
ſtockfiſh, furs, ſkins, pot-aſhes, and dried fiſh, 
and as ſome ſay, copper and iron; but this muſt 
be in very ſmall quantities, for there are few 
mines wrought in this country, In return for 


with wine, brandy, vinegar, tobacco, ſpices, falt, 
cheeſe, drapery, both linnen and woollen, and 
haberdaſhery wares ; but their exports not being 
near equal to their imports from hence, they are 
forced to pay the difference in dollars, and other 
ſpecie. This trade is however of vaſt advantage 
to the Dutch, though the exchange be againſt 


theſe commodities they ſupply the Norwegians 


and other merchandizes of Norway to the ſou— 
thern countries ot Europe for a conſiderable profit 
and employ annually two or three hundred ſhips 
of four or five hundred tons burthen in their Nor. 
way navigation. They have this further benefit 
alſo by it, that they man great part of their fleet 
with Norwegian ſailors, as hardy a race of mariner; 
as are to be met with in the world, and have 
in a manner incorporated them wich their ovn 
ople. 


Their trade with Ruſſia was antiently carried They 
on through Livonia by the ports of Riga, Revel, Rui, 
and Narva: but upon the diſcovery of the north * 


paſſage into the White Sea by the Engliſh, the 
trade removed to Archangel at the bottom of that 
ſca. In the late Czar's time it was by him drawn 
to Peterſburg, and the ports of Livonia; but after 
his death the Ruſſian government thought fit to 
open the trade with Archangel again ; and now it 
is carried on at all the ports above-mentioned, A, 
the Engliſh firſt diſcovet'd the way to Archangel, 
the only Ruflian port by which they had then « 
communication directly with the reſt of the king- 
doms of Europe, they had large privileges granted 
them by the Ruſſian Princes, and were in poſſeſ- 
ſton of that trade, excluſive of all other nations 
for ſome time; but the Dutch by bribing the 
Ruſſian miniſtry, and the falſe and ſcandalous re- 
preſentations they made of our nation at the Rul- 
ſian court, ſoon worked us out of that trade, and 
ſent thither ten ſhips to our one. 

From Ruſſia the Dutch import flax, hemp, 
pitch and tar, linſeed, honey, wax, furs, ſkins, 
Ruſſia leather, fir-timber, lt „ pot-aſhes, ca- 
vear (the ſpawn of ſturgeon), and linnen: for 
which they exchange, ſpices, pickled-herrings, to- 
bacco, drugs for dying, and phyſical drugs, wines, 
brandy, oil, vinegar, fruit, ſugar, and woollen 
manufactures, gold and filver ſtuffs, ſilks, rib- 
bons, haberdaſhery, hard-ware, toys, hats, ſoap, 
and paper ; but the filks and hard-ware they uſed 
to carry thither are like to become a drug, if they 
are not ſo already; for the Muſcovites have now 
a more intimate communication with Perſia, In- 
dia, and China, than they had formerly, and can 
purchaſe ſilks there at a better hand than in Eu- 


rope: nay, the Ruſſians talk of furniſhing the reſt 


of Europe from thence with filks and other mer- 
chandize of the eaſt, And for iron-ware, which 
they uſed to receive from Holland and other ſou- 
thern countries, the late Czar eſtabliſhed founde- 
ries and forges for all manner of iron-ware in his 
own dominions; particularly for great guns, bombs, 
ſwords, ſmall arms, &c. inſomuch, that it is ſaid, 
they will be able to ſupply the ſouthern countries 
of Europe in a few years with theſe things on 
eaſier terms than they can make them at home. 


From Livonia alſo, now ſubject to Ruſſia, as ſoon 
| as 
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AP. as the country has recover'd itſelf, they will no 
doubt import as large quantities of corn as they 
did heretofore. Notwithſtanding that prodigious 
quantity of ſpices and herrings, which the Dutch 
diſpoſe of in the Ruſſian dominions, the balance 
of trade is againſt the;n here alſo, and coniequently 
they are obliged to pay the difference in ſpecie 
but then as they manufacture moſt of tne com- 
modities they receive from thence, and export 
them afterwards to other European nations, this 
trade is in the main of excceding advantage to 
them. : 

.,. Denmark affords very little merchandize, ex- 
ben cept lean cattle, which the Dutch buy up and fat 
kd in their rich paſtures : but from Sweden they im- 
, port a great deal of iron, ſteel, and copper, and 
ſome manufactures of theſe metals, with fir-tim- 
her, pitch and tar, but not ſuch quantities as from 
Norway and Ruſhi: in exchange for which the 
Dutch carry them ſpices, drugs, ſalt, fruit, ſugar, 
wine, brandy, filks, linnen and woollen cloth, 
and ſtuffs ; but not ſo many herrings as to Ruſſia : 
for the Ruſſians being of the Greek communion, 
have twice the number of faſts that the Roman 
Catholicks have, and conſequently are prohibited 
fleſh the better part of the year; and theſe faſts 
they obſerve ſo religiouſly, that they will rather 
die than eat a morſel of meat while they laſt. 
The Swedes alſo having of late fallen into the 
woollen manufacture, work up moſt of that cloth 
which the common people wear, and ſufter as 
little as may be to be imported from abroad. 
Their late acts of navigation alſo, whereby they 
prohibit other nations importing ſeveral kinds of 
merchandizes, which are not of their own growth 
or manufacture, are no ſmall prejudice to the 
Dutch commerce, which conſiſts chiefly in tranſ- 
porting the produce of one nation to another. 

Tir tazs From Pomerania and Mecklenburg the Dutch 
kiththefou- import all kinds of grain, coarſe wool, timber, 
P CVE Sileſia linnen, ſkins and leather, honey, wax, 
tick, and flax. From the ports of Royal and Ducal 
Pruſſia, that is, from Dantzick, Koningſburg, and 
Memel, where the merchandizes of Poland and 
Livonia are frequently ſhipped, the Dutch bring 
vaſt quantities of corn, leather, furs, timber, 
pipe-ſtaves, pot-aſhes, wax, hemp, and flax, am- 
ber, quick-filver, ſalt-petre, ſulphur, pitch, and 
tar. And from Courland, the principal port 
whereof is Libaw, the Dutch import grain, tim- 
ber, and linſeed : in exchange for which, they 
carry to the ſouthern coaſts of the Baltick, ſpices, 
herrings, tobacco, ſugar, fruits, ſalt, paper, ha- 
berdaſhery and hard ware, wine, brandy, and, 
till lately, linnen and woollen manufactures; but 
the Pruſſians have now ſet up woollen manufac- 
tures, with which they do not only clothe their 
own people, but ſupply good part of the great em- 


pire of Ruſſia. Others of the Northern and Ger- 
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man Princes have alſo erected manufactures of CH AP, 
linnen and woollen, which has very much abated X. 


the demand for thoſe goods. In this trade to tb. 
Baltick and the North the Dutch do not employ leſs 
than twelve hundred fail of ſtout ſhips, and Iqueſtion 
if Britain ſends two hundred thither ; but then 
the Dutch are freighted homeward chiefly with 
corn, timber, and other cumberſome goods, which 
the Englith do not ſtand in ſo much need of: nor 
do the Dutch want half the corn they import from 
thence ; but if there happens a ſcarcity in any of 
the ſouthern kingdoms ot Europe, they ſeldom fail 
of ſelling the grain they import at double the price 
they give for it. Hue T1vus obſerves, that the mo- 
nopolizing the trade to the Baltick and the North, 
is of that importance to the Dutch, that it is a 
fundamental maxim of their government, to hin- 
der as much as in them lies, the northern na- 
tions from. trading to the ſouthern and weſtern 
parts of Europe, and the ſouthern nations from 
trading to the north. Accordingly, I find a cer- 
tain modern writer declaring, that the Dutch will 
not ſuffer the Spaniards to import the merchan- 
dize of the Baltick in their own ſhips. He ſpends 
a great deal of time indeed a little before, in en- 
deavouring to ſhew, that the Spaniards by treaty 
with the Dutch, have excluded themſclves from 
the India trade, but does not attempt to prove, 
that the Hollander has any right to exclude them 
from the trade of the Baltick, only ſays that the 
Dutch wil! do it; and ſeems to intimate, that be- 
cauſe it is their pleaſure, therefore they oyght to do 
it, and that there is no injury done the Spaniards, 
if they ſhould oppoſe their trading thither by force. 
I don't doubt but the ſame author, though he pre- 
tends to be of Britiſh extraction, could, if he 
pleaſed to undertake the taſk, juſtify the Dutch in 
excluding the ſubjects of Britain from the ſpice- 
trade and the herring- fiſnery; for he ſeems to be 
one of thoſe who are ready to juſtify all their en- 
croachments, only by ſaying, They will have it 
fo, and they mu/t not be provoked; for poor diſtreſſed 
Britain cannot ſubſiſt without their high and 
mighty protection; we mult ſupport them in all 
their injuſtice, in order to our own preſervation. 
But ſure theſe poor-ſpirited animals deſerve no o- 
ther notice than our contempt ; I proceed there- 
fore to enquire into the other branches of the Dutch 
trade. ; 
The trade of the United Provinces to Germany Their trade 
is carried on chiefly by the rivers Rhine, Macſe, to Germany» 
Elbe, Weſer, and Ems. "The river Rhine is na- 
vigable from Switzerland to the Low Countries, 
containing the ſpace of three hundred leagues, 
and running through ſeveral rich and populous 
provinces, and being joined by ſeveral other con- 
{iderable ſtreams in its courſe (among which are 
the Moſelle and the Maine) furniſhes Holland 
with incredible quantities of merchandize ; parti- 
I i cularly 
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CH AP. cularly with wine, timber, and oak-planks; iron- 
X. guns, bullets, cutlers-ware, copper, linnen-thread 
— and flax, By the Maeſe they receive bullets, 
bombs, grenadoes, ſmall arms, braziers ware, 

wrought ſteel and iron, lead and pit-coal : in re- 

turn for which, the Dutch carry them vaſt quan- 

tities of their herrinzs and ſpices, ſilk and woollen 

ſtuffs, drugs, ſugar, fruit and cheeſe. By the 

Elbe, and eſpecially from the city of Hamburgh, 

ſituate on the eaſtern bank of it, the Dutch im- 

port vaſt quantities of corn, tin-plates, or white 

Iron, (as *tis uſually called) braſs-wire, and tim- 

ber. By the river Weſer alfo they receive excel- 

lent timber, wool, grain, ſeveral forts of metals, 

beer, and Brunſwick mum; for which they ex- 

change herrings, ſpices, ſilk and woollen {tufts, 

and other goods, the product or manufacture of 

their own country or plantations. But inftead of 
carrying treaſure to Germany, they bring a great 

deal from thence, the balance being very much 


on their fide. 


Their trade The trade the Dutch formerly had with the 
with the Auſtrian Netherlands was very advantageous to 
. ede them, and carried on with great eaſe by the rivers 
lands, and canals which water theſe countries. From 
thence the Dutch imported fine Bruſſels and 
Mechlin laces, cambricks, lawns, damaſk, dia- 
per, and other fine linnens, fine thread-tapeſtry 
or arras, ſerges, and ſheeps-leather nicely dreſſed; 
for which the Hollanders exchanged their ſpices, 
and all manner of Indian goods, as alſo the ſilk and 
woollen manufactures of their own country. But 
ſince the erecting of the Oſtend Company, the 
Flemmings take off no more Indian merchandize ; 
and the Emperor having prohibited the importa- 
tion of Dutch goods into his hereditary countries, 
there ſeems to be a perfect ſtagnation of trade on 
this {ide at preſent, Neither have the Dutch only 
loſt their trade with Flanders, as to the point of 
India goods; but with ſeveral other countries 
contiguous to Flanders, which have been of late 
ſupplied by the Oſtend Company, on which I ſhall 
enlarge when I come to treat of the trade of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands. 
Their ttade The trade of the United Provinces with France 
with France, was much more conſiderable in the year 1660 
thin it is at preſent ; for the French ſince that 
time having laid high duties upon the merchan- 
dize of Holland, and ſet up ſeveral manufactures, 
the Dutch, by way of retaliation, encouraged the 
making the manufactures of France in their own 
country, which very much leſſen'd their impor- 
tations from thence, It appears, that about the 
year 1660, the Dutch imported from France to 
the value of four millions ſterling of French goods; 
con'ifting of velvets, fattins, gold and filver tiſ- 
ſues and taffaties, ribbons, {ilk and thread- laces, 
hats, watches, looking-glaſſes, gilt frames, and 
toys; gloves, paper, pins, needles, ſmall iron and 


3 


ſteel- ware; linnen, fail-cloth, beds, quilts 
other upholſterers goods; wines of various 
brandies, and vinegar ; ſalt, ſaffron, ſoap, almonds, 
capers, olives, prunes, and other fruit. 

The merchandizes imported at this day hy the 
Dutch from France, are wines, brandy, vinegar, 
and falt ; fail-cloth, ſmall iron and ſteel-ware, 
pins and needles ; ivory, ebony, and box-combs; 
watches, looking-glaſſes, gilt frames, plumes, and 
a great variety of toys; ſaffron, almonds, olives, 
capers, prunes, and ſome other fruits: for which 
the Dutch fend them in return, ſpices, tin-plates, 
uſually called white iron, timber and naval ſtores; 
herrings, and other dried and ſalted fiſh ; butter, 
cheeſe, tallow, Ruilia leather, arms, gun-powder, 
wood and drugs for dying and other ufes; linnen, 
And notwithſtanding they have 
ſtruck off ſo many conſiderable articles in their 
importations from France, ſtill the balance is a- 
gainſt them, and they pay the difference in trea- 
The French trade however is held to be of 
great advantage to them, in as much as they ex- 
port moſt of the goods they receive from thence 
again, with which they purchaſe the merchandize 
of other countries. 

From Spain the Dutch import wine, brandy, Th:ir u 
raiſins, oranges, lemons, oil, ſalt, wool, fi 
lives, almonds, ſonde or kalt, (an herb which be- 
ing burnt, turns to an hard ſubſtance, and is uſed lade. 
in making of ſoap) iron, ſteel, cheſnuts, ancho- 
vies and anniſeeds, which are the produce of old 
The merchandize of America, which the 
Dutch import alſo from Cadiz, are pearls, eme- 
ralds, quinquina, cochineal, indigo, cocoa, and 
vanilles (uſed in making chocolate) Campechy- 
wood bark, balſam of Peru, tobacco, and leather ; 
but above all, thoſe precious metals of gold and ſil- 
ver, of which 'tis computed the Dutch receive no 
leſs than five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling 
annually, for goods ſent to America. For it ſeems 
the Spaniſh merchants not having cargoes ſufficient 
to freight their ſhips for that country, take goods 
of the Italians, Engliſh, and Dutch, which they 
ſend thither, and having exchanged them for the 
merchaadize and treaſures of Peru and Mexico, 
deliver the produce to the foreign merchants who 
intruſted them; ſo that the Spaniards are in reality 
but factors to thoſe nations for great part of the goods 
ſent by the flota and flotilla to that part of the 
world, and the Spaniards they employ have ever 
proved very faithful in this truſt, as the profit they 
reap by ſuch commiſſions encourages them to be. 
Tis true, if the whole cargo the Spaniards ſent to 
America were their own, their profit would be 
much greater ; but fince they make all the ad- 
vantage they can deſire of their proper goods, and 
have a further advantage by dealing for the mer- 
chants of other nations, it is not to be wondered 
at that they undertake the charge; neither 1s it 
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to be ſuppoſed that the government would ever 


put a ſtop to this practice, becauſe the larger the 
returns are, the larger are the duties and indults 
payable to the crown. And there may be this 
ſarther political reaſon for the Spaniſh govern- 
ment's winking at this underhand traffick, namely, 
that the neighbouring powers having already all the 
advantages within a trifle they can. expect by a 
irect trade with the Spaniſh dominions in Ame- 
rica, will not be fo ſolicitous to attempt a trade 
thither, or endeavour to encroach on their weſtern 
plantations and ſettlements, as they might other- 
wiſe be. Of all the nations that traffick thus to 
the new world through the hands of the Spaniards, 
the trade of the Italians is much the moſt conſi- 
derable; for the weſtern people ſeem to love to 
make a figure and ſhine in ſilk, which manufac- 
ture the Italians ſeem to be arrived at the greateſt 
perfection in of any nation in Europe. The trade 
of the Engliſh and Dutch alſo is very conſiderable 
to New Spain; and I take it for a rule, that the 
leſs the Engliſh trade is here, the more the Dutch 
have of it; for which reaſon the Hollander cannot 
but rejoice to find us at variance with the Spa- 
niard : nor will he ever deſire to ſee us in the 
quiet poſſeſſion of Gibralter, a port in the neigh- 
hourhood of Cadiz, from whence the flota an- 
nually ſets out for New Spain, leſt we ſhould 
have too great an influence on the navigation to 
that part of the world, But I forbear to make 
any further reflections on this head here, and pro- 
ceed to enumerate the ſeveral ſpecies of merchan- 
dize the Dutch export to Spain; and theſe are 
ipices, herrings, cod, and all manner of ſalted and 
dried fiſh ; butter, cheeſe, and, in ſcarce years, 
corn; timber, maſts, pipe-ſtaves for caſks, planks, 
and all manner of naval ſtores; linnen and woollen 
manufactures, as hollands, cambricks, lawns, 
muſlins, calicoes, table-linnen and tapes; broad 
and narrow woollen cloths, ſerges, camblets, plain 
!1]ks, brocades, gold and filver ſtuffs, lace, hats, 
ribbons, ſmall wares, paper, cards, Ruſſia leather, 
white and yellow wax, medicinal drugs, and thoſe 
'or dying. But beſides the trade the Dutch carry 
on with the Spaniſh ſettlements in America by the 
way of Old Spain, they trade clandeſtinely alſo 
with the Spaniards in that part of the world from 
the iſland of Curaſoa, which lies not far from 
Cartagena; the merchants of which port, and of 
the other towns along the coaſt of Terra Firma, 
have a very good underſtanding with the Dutch, 
as HUET1US relates: and this is almoſt the only 
advantage which the Dutch have of their Ame- 
can ſettlements, for I don't know any iſland or 
place they are maſters of in the Weſt-Indies, that 
produces any thing worth the taking notice of, 
But J had almoft forgot one branch of the Dutch 
trade with America, and that is the furniſhing 
the Spaniards there with Negro-ſlaves from Africa, 
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which is en tranſacted at Curaſoa; this is not CH A P. 


the leaſt beneficial part of their traffick, and the 


Engliſh endeavour to rival them in it: but this .F. 


dealing in our own ſpecies in the manner it is u- 
ſually managed, is fo barbarous a practice, that I 
muſt confeſs I cannot wiſh my country-men ſuc- 
ceſs in it: this part of commerce is only fit for 
Dutchmen, who can diveſt themſelves of all hu— 
manity, where there is a gain to be expected. 

The merchandizes the Dutch import of the 
growth of Portugal, are wine, oil, olives, lemons, 
oranges, anniſceds, raiſins, figs, dry ſweat-meats, 
and falt, And thoſe of their plantations and ſet - 
tlements in America, are ſugar, tobacco, brazil- 
wood, and other woods for dying, hides, ginger, 
indigo, ambergreaſe, pearls and diamonds, for 
which the Dutch exchange their ſilk, linnen and 
woollen manufactures ; hard-ware, haberdaſhery, 
leather, and in a ſcarce year corn. And here the 
ballance is on the fide of the Dutch, which they 
receive in moidores, or other gold coin, 
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The Dutch Turky trade is fo conliderable, as Their Tur. 


to become the particular care of the government, 
who have eſtabliſhed a council ſtiled the chamber 
of direction, conſiſting of ſix Deputies and a Re- 
giſter, who have been Burghermaſters of Amſter— 
dam, to take care of it. This council regulates 
the convoys, and ſees the orders of the States ob- 
ſerved concerning their navigation and commerce, 
The ſhips employed in this ſervice are uſually 
veſſels of good force on account of the rovers of 
Barbary, who are ſeldom long at peace with the 
Dutch, and were lately ſo troubleſome, that the 
Hollanders were obliged to intercede with their 
allies, the Engliſh, to procure a peace for them; 
which that good-natur'd nation brought about, 
tho* much to the diſadvantage of their own trade: 
for while the Dutch were at war with the towns 
on the Barbary coaſt, the Engliſh enjoy'd the 
Levant trade almoſt without a competitor ; for 
the convoys the Dutch ſent into thoſe ſeas could 
not protect their merchant- men. Their ſhips 
bound for Turky uſually touch at Cadiz and Le- 
ghorn, as well to take in Spaniſh pieces of eight, as 
for freſh proviſions. And there are other ſhips 
which touch at the ports of Spain and Italy with 
merchandize, which they diſpoſe of there, and 
take in other goods for Turky, either on their 
own account, or for the French, Italians, and o- 
ther nations; and in returning alſo, they fre- 
quently ſell the merchandize of 'Furky in the ports 
of Italy, or Spain, and ſhip other goods for Hol- 
land, either on their own account, or for others. 
The principal port the Dutch uſe in Turky 1s 
Smyrna, from whence, and other ports, they 
bring raw and ſpun filk, goat's and camel's hair, 
cotton, and ſeveral kinds of Turky leather; cam- 
lets, wax, allom, galls, wool, coffee, currants, 


medicinal and dyers drugs, particularly rhubarb, 
Ii 2 which 


ky trade, 
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CHAP. which comes through Turky from the eaſtern But (admitting this to be true, which I have Ch Ap. 
X. Tartary; ſcammony, galbanum, tutia, frankin- ſome reaſon to queſtion) how much more conſi- 1 X 
L——d cenſe, ſenna, caſſia, aloes, ſal armoniac, tama- derable would the balance be on the ſide of Bri. <..* 
rinds and maſtick. Jo purchaſe which, the Dutch tain, if we were not wanting to our ſelves : what The . 
carry to the Levant their ſpices, woollen-cloth, neceſſity have we of importing that prodigious quan- tte: 
tin, lead, iron and ſtcel; Ruſfſia-leather, cochi- tity of fine linnen from Holland that is uſed here? * 


neal and indigo, and a pretty deal of treaſure, con- Is there not a linnen manufacture in Ireland brought * | 
fiſting of pieces of eight or Spaniſh dollars. 


to a very great perfection? and ought we not in Duck. 


gation, 


_ 


— 8 
Pl 


W AT; * 


Their trale The Dutch have alſo a conſiderable trade with 


import broad- cloth and other woollen manufac- 
tures in large quantities; for whether it proceeds 
from want of ſkill, or of materials, certain it 
is the Engliſh {till excel all other people in 
making of fine cloth. Tin and lead is another 
great article in their importations from Britain, 
as well as tobacco and ſugar. Malt and grain is 
another, when it bears a moderate price in Eng- 
land; and the exportation of coals from New- 
caſtle and Scotland increaſes every day. From 
Scotland alſo the Dutch import ſome coarſe wool- 
len manufactures, lead, ſalted falmon, hides, and 
tallow. From Ireland they receive barrePd beef 
and butter, tallow, hides and wax; and theſe ſe- 
veral kinds of merchandize are exported generally 
in Britiſh ſhips and veſſels to the city of  Rotter- 
dam, the centre of the Britiſh trade un the United 
Provinces. In exchange for which, the Dutch 
export to the Britiih iſles ſpices, ſine linnen, fail- 
cloth, Rheniſh wine and brandy, geneva, and 
other ſpirits; deal and wainſcot- boards, with ſome 
of the merchandize of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
ſuch as tapeſtry, lace, cambricks, lawns, and 
pictures. And a late writer atlures us, that from an 
inſpection of the entries of imports and exports at 
London, and the beft information he could procure, 
this traffick has been extremely to the advantage 


of the ;ubjects of Britain for the laſt ſeven years. 


juſtice, and even compaſſion to that people, to 


70 Italy. Italy and Sicily, the principal ports whereof are encourage their linnen- manufacture, when we 

Genoa, Leghorn, Venice, Naples, and Meſſina, have ſuppreſſed that of woollen? and in the end, 

from whence they import raw, twiſted, and would not the greateſt advantage reſult to our 

wrought ſilks of various ſorts, as ſattins, damaſks, ſelves by this conduct? As the ſeat of government 

tabbies, gold and filver brocades, the moſt beau- is in England, thither would the wealth of Ire- 

tiful of their kind in Europe, gold-thread, drawn land as naturally flow, as rivers fall into the ocean, 

and twiſted, velvets, oil, fruits, confections, al- The ſame may be ſaid of Scotland: Were that 

lom, ſulphur, Venetian ſteel, manna, amber, tur- people encouraged to eſtabliſh a herring-fiſhery, 

pentine, cream of tartar, lacca, glaſſes, white mar- they too in time would become rich, and we 

ble in ſquares and tables, paper, ſoap, eſſences, - ſhould in ſome meaſure make them amends for the 

perfumed gloves, ſnuff, rice, and anniſeeds. In loſs of their Court and Parliament. How much 

exchange for which the Dutch ſend thither their ſoever it may be thought our intereſt to ſtrengthen 

ſpices, China-ware, ſalted and dried fiſh, iron, the Dutch, ſure it is much more ſo to ſtrengthen 

Swediſh copper, Engliſh tin and lead, whalebone, and advance the wealth of our own kingdoms and 

| maſts, planks, and naval ſtores ; woollen-cloth, provinces, which might by theſe means be brought 

ſerges, camlets, Flanders thread, cavear, and to bear a great ſhare in the charges of the govern- 

| grain in ſcarce years; except that at Venice they ment. Let me recommend to my countrymen 

\ will ſuffer no iron, copper, or cloth to be im- alfo, the introducing all manner of machines that 

1 ported, becauſe they have very good of their may enable us to work with as few hands as the 

| OWN. Dutch do, and we ſhall ſoon find our importations 

| | Their trade The trade of the United Provinces with the from Holland conſiderably leflen'd. Let us alfo 
| with Bri= Britiſh iſles is very great. From England they 


encourage by rewards, every man that ſhall bring 
any branch of our manufactures to perfection, and 
teach us to finiſh them as well as our neighbours 
dol For example : Let that Iriſhman who can 
produce a piece of linnen equal to that of Hol- 
land, have ſuch a reward as ſhall encourage others 
to imitate him. Let a proportionable ſum be 
given to our manufacturers of paper, and founders 
of types for printing, and we thall not fail to ſee 
them in a few years equal the French and Dutch 
in thoſe particulars. Let the Scotch mariner, 
who can produce a cargo of pickled herrings equal 
to thoſe of Holland, receive a reward ſuitable to 
thoſe advantages the nation may reap by his in- 
duſtry and ingenuity. Let the man that can diſ- 
cover how to tranſplant cinnamon, nutmegs, or 
cloves, to ſettlements under the Britiſh dominion, 
have all the encouragement my native country 
can give him. And let the like be done in every 
other beneficial branch of buſineſs, and we hal! 
ſoon ſee a new face of things. Tis true, in ſome 
former reigns, when attempts have been made to- 
wards advancing our manufactures or traffick, we 
have miſcarried by the covetouſneſs of our own mi- 
niſters, who have accepted bribes to betray the in- 
tereſt of their country to foreigners ; but this is not 
to be ſuſpected from gentlemen ſo perfectly free 
from corruption as the preſent, and who have no 
other views than the pro perity of their — 
$ 
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Ap. As to the navigation of the Dutch, it is fre- in entertaining foreign Princes, or their miniſters, CH AP. 
* quently ſaid, that they have more veſſels and ma- or other accidental charges of the ſtate, XI. 
uners than all the reſt of Europe put together; To the ſtanding forces of the United Provinces, w——u 
zation, but then we mult bring into this account all the we may now very well add the troops they are The forces 
veſlels, ſeamen, and watermen that are employed obliged to keep in the barrier-towns of the Au- % war 
in their fiſheries, and upon their rivers and canals: ſtrian Netherlands, by a treaty concluded between 10 
for it is evident, that the Engliſh have as many his Imperial Majeſty and the States General, 
arge ſhips, and veſſels of burthen, as the Dutch, on the 15th of November, 1715. By the third 
except in their Baltick and Northern trades, where article of this treaty it is ſtipulated, "That his 
they may poſſibly employ a thouſand ſhips more Imperial Majeſty and the States General ſhall 
than the Engliſh do, (but this is balanced by the conſtantly maintain in the ſaid Netherlands, a 
number of ſhips the Engliſh ſend to their planta- body of thirty or twenty-five thouſand men, 
tions in America, where the Hollander has little whereof his Imperial Majeſty to have three fiſths, 
or no trade.) In every other country almoſt, whi- and the Dutch two: And when there is any 
ther the Engliſh and Putch trade to, we alſo find appearance of war, the ſaid body is to be augmented 
more of the Engliſh ſhipping than of the Dutch, to forty thouſand men, according to the ſaid pro- 
But this article will be farther conſider'd when we portion: And in caſe of actual war, ſuch a further 
come to treat of their forces by ſea and land. force as ſhall be thought neceſſary by both parties. 
The reader may expect here that I ſhould enlarge By the fourth article of the ſaid treaty his Imperial 
on the Hollanders trade to the Eaſt and Weſt In- Majeſty agrees, That the States General ſhall 
dies and Africa, but he may be pleaſed to remem- have privative or ſeparate garriſons of their own 
ber that theſe branches of trade have been treated troops, in the towns and caftles of Namur and 
of in the former volume; and I would not weary Tournay, and in the towns of Menin, Furnes, 
him by repeating what has been already ſaid on Warneton, Ypres and fort Knocque ; but the 
thoſe heads: beſides, I ſhall have further occaſion States General engage not to garriſon the ſaid pla- 
to treat of their Eaſt-India trade, when I come to ces with troops belonging to any Prince or nation 


cnquire into their naval force, at war with, or ſuſpected to be in engagements 
contrary to the intereſts of his Imperial Mlajeſty. 
CHAP. XL In the town of Dendermond it was agreed there 


ſhould be a garriſon compoſed of an equal number 


Treats of their revenues, taxes, ordinary and extra- of Germans and Dutch, under an Imperial Go- 
ordinary, and of their forces by ſea and land; as vernour, who is, however, as well as the inferiour 
alſo of their coin, weights, and meaſures, , officers, to take an oath to the States General, not 

| to do or ſufter any thing that may be prejudicial 

= we. | HE ſubjects of the United Provinces are liable to to their ſervice, with reſpect to the preſervation 

ues and a great variety of charges and impoſitions. The of the ſaid town and garriſon, and the Governour 

„ council of ſtate every winter draw up an eſtimate to be obliged by the ſame oath to give free paſſage 

of the expences of the enſuing year, and preſent it to the States troops as often as ſhall be deſired. 

to the States General, who ſignify to the reſpective And it was further ſtipulated, That in the places 

provinces their ſeveral ſhares and proportions of it, to be garriſoned by the States, they might place 

the whole uſually amounting to between two and ſuch governours, commanders and officers as they 
three millions ſterling in time of peace. The faw fit, provided they were not chargeable to his 

States of every province demand of the ſeveral ci- Imperial Majeity, or the . unleſs for lodging, 

ties and diſtricts within their limits, their reſpec- which governours and officers ſhould be dependant 

tive ſhares ; which when brought in, each province only on the orders and juriſdiction of the States | 

tends its quota to the treaſury of the States General; General, for what concerns the guard or ſecurity - 
out of which are paid their land- forces, conſiſting of ſuch places; but are however to take an oath to 

of twenty five thouſand men, compoſed of Switzers, his Imperial Majeſty to guard the faid places 

Scots, and other foreigners, as well as national faithfully for the houſe of Auſtria, and not to | 

troops. And there are ſeldom leſs than fifty intermeddle in civil affairs. It was agreed alſo 

men of war in commiſſion, either employed in that the States might change their garriſons as 
convoys to protect their merchants and fiſheries, often as they ſhould ſee proper, and ſhould have 
or which lie ready equipp'd in their harbours for free paſſage for their troops through any of the 
any ſervice the ſtate may have occation to make towns of Brabant and Flanders, as well going as 
ule of them in; and there are ſeldom leſs than fifty returning, and through all the open country ; with 

or ſixty ſail more unrigged, which are from time liberty of making bridges on the canal berween 

to time repaired out of the publick money. 'The Ghent and Bruges, and upon all the rivers in their 
re is enployed in paying the falaries of the road, upon requeſt firſt made to the governour of 


tego fate, ambaſladors and publick miniſters, the Netherlands, with whom the route of ſuch 
| | troops 
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CHAP. troops ſhould be ſettled. By the 13th article it is 

XI. agreed, That the States ſhould be at liberty to 

Woyn—s augment the fortifications of any of the ſaid 

towns at their own expence, adviſing firſt with 

the Governour of the ſaid Netherlands. And be- 

cauſe it was found neceſſary in the laſt war to 

leave a conſiderable, body of troops in the towns 

of the States General to prevent their being ſur- 

prized (whereby their army was much weaken'd) 

a ſecond barrier is granted them within the for- 

mer upon their own frontiers; for his Imperial 

Majeity by the 17th article of this treaty, con- 

ſented to let the States poſt their troops on the 

Demer between the Scheld and the Maeſe; and 

to give up to the States General ſuch forts and 

territories of the Auſtrian Flanders bordering up- 

on their frontiers as lie between Dendermond and 

the ſea, for the better covering of thoſe parts 

where they cannot make inundations upon the 

lands already belonging to the States General, in 

caſe of a rupture with France: and in conſidera- 

tion of. the expences the States will neceſſarily be 

at in maintaining the troops in the ſaid barrier 

towns, and repairing their fortifications ;z his Impe- 

rial Majeſty agreed by the 19th article, That the 

States {ſhould have and receive out of the reve- 

nues of the Auſtrian Netherlands the ſum of five 

hundred thouſand crowns per annum. And by 

crowns the 27th article it was agreed, That the fortifi— 

- 45 or to cations of the citadel of Liege, and the caſtle of 

maintain the Huy ſhould be demoliſh'd. Of which treaty his 
troops of the Pritiſh Majeſty became Guarantee. 

Barriers The forces thus maintain'd in the barrier towns, 

the reader obſerves, are not any charge to the 

States; ſo that though their ſtanding forces be 

now increas'd to forty thouſand men, their charge 

is not at all augmented The reſt of the troops 

2re for the moſt part quarter'd in the conquer'd 

places and countries of Brabant, Flanders, Juliers, 

&c. and not in the Seven Provinces, who have 

beſides the forces abovemention'd, their reſpective 

militia's; the town of Amſterdam alone hath a 

body of two or three thouſand men in their pay, 

to whom the guard of their city is committed, 

Nor can the ſoldiers of the States General regu- 

larly quarter in any of their cities without the 

conſent of their reſpective Magiſtrates ; which 

was one occaſion of the loſs of ſo many of their 

towns ſo ſuddenly on the French invaſion in 1672 ; 

{ur while they were deliberating whether they 

ſhould admit the troops of the States General or 

not, the French took advantage of their diſſen- 

ſions, and made themſelves maſters of many con- 

ſiderable places without the trouble of a formal 

ſiege; from whence it appears that the ſeveral 

towns and provinces are put to ſome additional 

charges in maintaining their reſpective militia's, as 

well as miniſters and officers, beſides their quota 

of two or three millions, which they pay to the 
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States General : and over and above theſe there CHap 
is an everlaſting enemy, namely, the water, which XI 
colts the maritime provinces incredible ſums to wa, 
defend themſelves againſt : tho the frontier pro- 
vinces againſt France and Germany, before the 
barrier was ſettled, uſed to complain no leſs of 
the charge they were at in maintaining the forti- 
fications of their towns ; for every province or 
city repairs its own fortifications, tho* thoſe of 
the conquer'd countries are kept up at the charge 
of the States General. 
I come next to inquire into the ſeveral kinds of 
taxes whereby the reſpective provinces and towns 
raiſe their quota, towards the expence required 
of them by the States General, and the charges 
requiſite to ſupport their reſpective States Provin- 
cial as well as cities. And theſe are in ſhort, by | 
an almoſt general exciſe, and their cuſtoms ; but The 1 
becau'e it may be a ſatisfaction to my readers to % © 
be a little more particular, I ſhall here ſpecify in H 
ſome of the chief of them. Their taxes are di- | 
vided into ordinary and extraordinary ; their or- 
dinary or conſtant taxes, which are levy'd as well 
in time of peace as war, are, 1. A duty upon 
ſalt, called Sout-geldt, which is very moderate: 
one of the Magiſtrates of the place takes an oc- 
count of all the fouls in each family, and gueſſing 
at the quantity of ſalt they may 4 levies on 
them annually a proportionable ſum, 2. A duty 
upon beer, for which every private man pays a- 
bout twenty pence a barrel; only ſuch ſmall beer 
as is not worth half a crown a barrel, which the 
pooreſt people drink, pays nothing. 3. Another 
duty amounting to twelve pence per barrel is paid 
by every publick brewer ; and Engliſh, German, 
or other foreign beer imported, pays a much higher 
duty. 4. The victuallers, or retailers of beer, pay 
alſo a further duty of twenty pence per barrel. 
5. Every hogſhead of vinegar pays nine ſhillings 
the barrel. 6. French wine pays ſix pence the 
{toop, or gallon ; Spaniſh wines twelve pence the 
ſtoop ; and brandies ten pence, 7. Butter ſix ſhil- 
lings the barrel, containing three hundred and 
twenty pound. 8. For a pipe of eating- oil, eight 
ſhillings ; and for a pipe of fiſh-oil, four ſhillings. 
9. Wax and tallow- candles, eight pence the 
hundred weight. 10. Turf for firing, three halt- 
pence per tun, and coals from England and Scot- 
land, thirty ſhillings per tun. 11. Five pence 
per hundred for lead. 12. Wood, an eighth part of 
the value. 13. Silver and gold ſtuffs, twelve pence 
per yard or ell. 14. Engliſh cloth, a third part 
of the value. 15. Tapeſtry hangings, and other 
houſhold goods, a ninth part of the value. 16. 
For a laſt of wheat which is ground in Holland, 
ſix pounds fix ſhillings ; half as much for a laſt of 
rye; and five and thirty ſhillings per laſt for bar- 
ley or oats, 17. For all cattle, ſheep and hogs 
that are kill'd, a ſeventh part of the price. 18. For 
every 


HA 
XI. 


HA P. every horn'd beaſt above three years old, three 
x1, pence per month; and for every horſe, two pence, 
19, Herrings and ſalt- fiſn fold to private citizens, 
twenty pence the pannier,, 20. 1 retail fiſn- 
monger pays a ninth part of the value for ſal- 
mon and ſturgeon. 21. Tobacco, ten pence per 
pound; ſoap, eleven ſhillings the barrel, and pitch 
ſixteen pence the barrel; every cart or little boat 
twenty pence a year, and every coach ten ſhil- 
lings a year. 22, All farms and lands, one pound 
in ſixteen. 23. All lands ſow or planted, pay 
four pence half- penny an acre per month, till the 
grain or plants are cut, 24. Every houſe pays 
an eighth part of the rent, 25. Every ſervant- 
man or maid pays twenty pence per head. 26. 
All immoveables, under which title they com- 
prehend ſhips, as well as eſtates in land and hou- 
ſes, pay a fortieth part of the price when ſold or 
aliened, which ariſes to a very great ſum, there 
eing no part of the world where eſtates are more 
frequently fold. 27. A duty or ſtamp upon pa- 
per, according to what is written thereon. And 
indeed, there is not that thing ſcarce in the whole 
country but ſome duty or other is laid upon it: 
and every province and city varies their taxes as 
they ſce fit; ſo they raiſe the quota required of 
them, neither the Provincial Eftates, or the States 
General interpoſe in the matter. And where any 
province refuſes its proportion of taxes, I don't 
ind that the States General ever proceed againſt 
them for it by military execution, but by per- 
ſuaſion and argument, and ſhewing the ill con- 
ſequences of breaking the fundamental articles of 
their union, 

Their extraordinary taxes in time of war are 
tither, 1. Poll- money, which is uſually twenty 
pence per head. 2. Chimney- money, twenty pence 
every hearth : or, 3. The land- tax, as it is called, 
cr two hundredth penny, being ten ſhillings on e- 
very hundred pounds a year ; which though their 
country be but ſmall, ariſes to a conſiderable ſum, 
there being ſo many great towns with houſes of 
reod value in them. 

I proceed next to obſerve the conſtant charges 
or taxes laid upon them to defend their country 
againſt the ſeas and floods; and the famous DE 
Wire aſſures us, that every rod of ſea-dyke 
colts them ſix hundred gilders, or ſixty pounds 
iterling to make; that againſt the rivers alſo the 
charge of maintaining the banks is very great : 
but the greateſt charge of all, is the draining the 
country when it is over-flow'd, and their dykes 
broke through, as they frequently are. In Rhine- 
land, a part of the country which has very little 
communication with the ſea, or with any run- 
ning water, only with ſtanding lakes, every acre 
pays two ſhillings acredge money, and fifteen 
pence per acre more towards draining the ſnow 
and rain-water off their lands every ſpring, and 
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another ſhilling per acre towards highways, cau- CH AP. 
ſeys, and foot-patlis, beſides great fines and char- XI. 
ges they are put to by their Dyke-Graves, (O- 
cers who have the infpeCtion and care of repair- 

ing their dykes) and by their Biyliffs an! Heem- 

raden, who are governours and judges in the 
country villages, 

Before I leave this head of their forces and re- The forces 
venues, it may not be improper to inquire into bore 
the ſtrength and forces of the Dutch in the Faſt- (4, 1,0. 
Indies ; becauſe I find it ſaid by many writers, lad:es. 
and ſome of them men of figure, That the Dutch 
can fit out a fleet of forty fail of men of war of 
the line at Batavia, and muſter an army of thirt 
or forty thouſand men there: and I don't doubt 
the Dutch would be very glad to have this be- 
lieved in Europe ; and that their fleet and army 
there are as good in all reſpects as an equal num- 
ber of their thips and forces are allow'd to be on 
this ſide the world, that other nations may be de- 
terr'd from making any attempts on their ſettle- 
ments in the Indies. But whatever the number 
of their men of war, or land-forces be on that 
ſide, I will take upon me to fay, that twelve or 
fifteen fourth-rate men of war fitted out in Eu- 
rope, would drive their whole naval force out of 
the Indian ſeas, and join'd with a very ſmall de- 
tachment of land-ſoldiers, would take the beſt town 
they have in the Indies, even Batavia their capital: 
for neither the ſhips that are built and fitted out 
in India are comparable to thoſe of Europe; nei- 
ther are the Dutch troops or ſcamen there an 
equal match for ours. "Thoſe in Batavia, and 0- 
ther Indian ſettlements, who are of Dutch ex- 
traction, are become as cfteminate as the former 
inhabitants were, or - the Portugueſe, whom the 
Hollanders diſpoſſeſs'd of theſe very countries, 
and may as caſily be difpoſle(s'd of them in their 
turns, *Tis true, the Dutch are at preſent the 
moſt formidable naval power in the Indian ſcas; 
becauſe the Princes of the Eaſt, the Mogul, and 
the Emperor of China, have not yet apply'd 
themſelves to navigation; neither has any Euro- 
pean Prince or State yet attempted to drive the 
Dutch from thoſe coaſts, as they did the Portu- ©: 
gueſe and Engliſh, But I would have my coun- 
trymen well apprized, that the thing is not im- 
practicable, and the uſage we have received from 
the Dutch in that part of the world may one day 
poſſibly occaſion its being attempted, if they do 
not behave themſelves in a more friendly manner 
than they have done, 

One obſervation more I ſhall take leave to 
make in relation to the Dutch trade in India, 
which I omitted in the former chapter, where it 
ought properly to have come in; and that is, con- 
cerning their managing that trade by a Company. 

It is no ſecret at this day, that the company's 
Servants, their Governours, and inferiour Officers, 
run 
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XI. and the company it ſelf does not thrive in propor- 
Wa tion to the advantages they might be expected to 
reap by a monopoly of the fine ſpices. Which 
is occaſion'd by the members of the States of 
Holland being alſo members of the Eaſt-India 
company, who advancinz their relations and 
friends to all important poſts in that part of the 
world, and in the fleets that are ſent thither, give 
them ample opportunity of making their fortunes 
and families; and, *tis faid, frequently ſhare with 
theſe gentlemen they ſend abroad in the plunder 
of the company. One of theſe Indian Governours 
for the Dutch having been a little too open and 
ſcandalous in this practice, was I remember with- 
in theſe few years fined an hundred thouſand 
pounds, and yet was thought to come oft with a 
great deal more: and theſe delinquents having 
ſuch powerful ſupporters, it is not one time in an 
hundred that they are called to account at all. 
When theſe gentlemen have amaſs'd prodigious 
eſtates in the Indies, they uſually return and ſpend 
the remainder of their lives in their own country ; 
which conſidering the many hundreds of gain- 
ſul employments the company has to diſpoſe of 
in India, may well be ſuppoſed to fill Holland 
with more wealthy overgrown merchants than are 
to be met with in other places. Two ways eſpecially 
the Indian Governours and Officers have of making 
their fortunes : one is by ſelling ſpices under-hand 
in the Indies to the Engliſh and other foreigners, 
and the other is by trading in the country for 
themſelves and thoſe that employ them; the firſt 
of which the Company have taken all imaginable 
care to prevent, by placing three or four Officers 
in every conſiderable port to be checks upon each 
other ; but nothing it ſeems is more common 
than for all of them to agree together to defraud 
their maſters, and make their own fortunes, As 
for little villains indeed, they are very ſevere upon 
them : we are inform'd that a native of Ceylon 
happening to furniſh an Engliſh mariner with a 
ſmall quantity of cinnamon, was upon the diſco- 
very inſtantly: hang'd up without mercy ; and 
thus, no doubt they would have ſerved any of 
their own common people who had offended in 
the like nature: but when this is done by a 
brother officer, who may wink in his turn, the 
caſe is otherwiſe, eſpecially if the roguery is ca- 
pable of being conceal'd from vulgar eyes. But 
I wave any further reflections on this head at pre- 
ſent, and proceed to inquire further into the ſtate 
of the forces and publick revenues of the Dutch in 
Europe, 


A further Since the States General apprehended a rupture 
enquiry _ with the Emperor, they have increas'd their ſtand- 
ee ing forces to near fifty- four thouſand men, con- 


ſifting of 4612 horſe, 2400 dragoons, and 46914. 
foot, which join'd with the militia of their towns, 


revenues. 
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conſtitute a very formidable land-army ; and Ch, 
they have alſo order'd their fleet to be conſider- . 
ably augmented, and publiſh'd a proclamation, 
prohibiting their ſeamen to enter into any fy. 
reign ſervice on pain of death. 

To ſay what forces the Dutch are able to main- 
tain, might be look'd upon as a piece of pre- 
ſumption in me; but I have ſome reaſon to be- 
lieve that there are not many kingdoms in Eu- 
rope able to equip out larger fleets, or more nu- 
merous armies than the States. The Friends of the 
Dutch indeed tell us, that their naval force is much 
leſſen'd, and that they run themſelves very much 
in debt by maintaining their quota of troops the 
laſt war: the deſign of which ſuggeſtions is no 
doubt to induce their good allies, the Engliſh, to 
take the whole charge of defending them on 
themſelves; and whether the confederates of 
Hanover have a quarrel with the powers of the 
Baltick, Spain, or the Auſtrian Netherlands, the 
Engliſh alone may if they pleaſe be at the expence 
of a fleet to aſſert their common rights; nay, to 
defend all the extravagant pretenſions of the Batch 
to monopolize the trade of the world to them- 
ſelves. But if the Dutch have really fewer men 
of war in commiſſion than the, Engliſh, who 
have of late years employ'd theirs in many ex- 
penſive and hazardous i in ſome of which 
by ſickneſs alone, without ſtriking a ſtroke, they 
have loſt their compliment of men and officers 
twice over, and ſuffer'd their ſhips to be eaten up 
with worms; theſe circumſtances to me are very 
far from proving that the Britiſh fleet is at pre- 
ſent in a better condition than that of the Dutch. 
There are no people in Europe who take more 
care in laying up their men of war, and keep- 
ing them in repair, than that nation does; and 
ſuppoſing there have been ſome of their fleet ſuf- 
fer'd to decay, there are few nations who can 
ſooner ſupply their rooms than the Hollanders 
can. If we may believe eye-witneſles, there 1s 
not ſuch a magazine of ſhip- timber, and other 
naval ſtores in the world, as is to be met with 
at Sardam, a league from Amſterdam; and their 
ſhipwrights and artificers there, ſome writers tell 
us, are ſo numerous, that they are able to build a 
ſhip of five. hundred tuns every. day in the year : 
add to this, that there is no kingdom where there 
are always ſuch numbers of mariners ready to 
man the largeſt fleets ; inſomuch, that in the her- 
ceſt conteſts between the Engliſh and Dutch tor 
the Empire of the ſea, in the times of CROu- 
WELL and King CHARLEs II, they never had 
occaſion to preſs a man into the ſervice Let any 
Gentleman, I fay, but lay all theſe circumſtan- 
ces together, and conclude, if he can, that the 
Dutch are not able to fit out a fleet equal to that 
of any of their neighbours, ORs 
As to their remaining till in arrear, and wo 
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I. laſt war, I look upon this to be all grimace; they 
— might ſoon be out of debt if they pleas'd, but 
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rope ; and conſequently, that this nation is able XI. 

to raiſe very large ſupplies; nor can any thing 
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this ſerves them for a good pretence to beg with, 
By pleading poverty they prevail with their allies 
to take the burthen of their defence upon them : 
beſides, they pay little or no intereſt for the ſums 
they owe; and their credit is ſo good, that peo- 

le croud in with their money when there is the 
leaſt intimation that the government will do them 
the favour to accept it; and the proprietors, in 
the phraſe of a writer of figure, ever receive it 
back again with tears; they value a ſecurity from 
the State much beyond ready money : but ad- 
mitting their government were deeply in debt, 
and did not know which way to turn themſelves : 
what is the reaſon of it? Why, to ſay the truth, 
their exciſes and taxes lie chiefly upon the pooreſt, 
or the middling fort of people, and thoſe of the 
greateſt fortunes pay but a trifle towards the pub- 
lick expences in compariſon of the eſtates they 
enjoy. 


An old hunks, who has two or three hundred 


thouſand pounds in trade, in the bank or lom- 
bard-houſe (a publick office for pawns) and keeps 
but two or three ſervants, pays no more towards 
the ſupport of the government than an ordinary 
ſhop-keeper, the exciſes affect him little more, and 
che cuſtoms upon import and export being ſo ex- 
tremely low. Now, was the government redu- 
ced to any great diſtreſs, it lies in their power 
to tax theſe gentlemen who have perſonal eſtates 
equal to the real eſtates of our noblemen 
in proportion to their fortunes; and ſhould the 
Dutch ever exert themſelves in this manner, 
don't doubt but their publick revenues would 
at leaſt equal thoſe of Britain: for there is no 
place in the world ſo well planted with over- 
grown merchants as Holland, which will readily 
be acknowledg'd, if we conſider the advantages 
they have in trade beyond the reſt of the world. 
1. They have in the firſt place the monopoly of 
the fine ſpices, on which they ſet what price they 
pleaſe : with theſe, as hath been obſerved, they 
purchaſe the merchandize of every other country. 
2. They have the benefit of nine parts in ten of 
the herring and whale-fiſheries. And, 3. They 
employ above a thouſand fail of ſhips in tranſport- 
ing the merchandize of the Baltick and the nor- 
thern kingdoms, to the ſouthern countries of Eu- 
rope, and the product of the ſouthern countries 
to the north. And, 4. They have much the 
greateſt trade of any nation in the world upon 
the coaſt of Africa. Let any perſon but well 
conſider the riches that are to be gain'd from 
theſe four articles, in which the reſt of the na- 
tions of Europe ſcarce interfere with them, 
and they will not vary much from my opinion, 


that there are more rich merchants in the ſeven 
Vor, II. 


eaſily ruin them, unleſs their aſſuming too much; 
and by their haughty and inſolent behaviour in- 
citing a confederacy of the molt potent nations 
of Europe againſt them, as they did in the year 
1672, If it be demanded why the States do not 
lay their taxes more equally, and comprehend the 
wealthy as well as the meaner fort of people in 
their levies; it may with a great deal of truth be 
affirm'd, That it is, becauſe the legiſlative power 
in every province and city almoſt is lodged in 
the hands of the wealthielt inhabitants, or their 
relations. And, 2, That if they ſhould lay 
higher cuſtoms upon merchandize, it might diſ- 
courage their importations and exportations, which 
are one great ſupport of their ſtate, 

There remain two things ſtill to be conſider'd, 
in order to give us a juſt idea of the preſent 
ſtrength and ſecurity of this mighty ſtate, name- 
ly, the alliances they have lately entercd into, 
and the ſtrong towns of the Auſtrian Netherlands 
they are poſlſeſſed of, which makes the ſituation 
of their affairs much more deſirable than in any 
preceding times : they have not only an army 
of between fifty and fixty thouſand men in their 
own pay, but by the treaty of Hanover, Great 
Britain and France are engaged to aſſiſt them 
with the forces of their reſpective nations, if there 
happens a rupture with the Emperor; and there 
are not at preſent any other powers in Chriſten- 
dom the Dutch can be under any apprehenfions 
of, The barrier towns they are maſters of, are 
ſome of them the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the known 
world, particularly Namur and Tournay, as ap- 
pears from the notable reſiſtance they made in 
the late wars, and the time they held out againſt 
armies conſiſting of an hundred thouſand men, 
commanded by the greateſt Generals in Europe ; 
and ſuch is their ſituation, that ſhould a war hap- 

n between the Imperialiſts and the Dutch, the 
atter would probably be able to make an entire 
conqueſt of the Auſtrian Netherlands, and unite 
it to their ſtate, if their allies the French and 
Engliſh, in their wiſdoms, ſhould think fit to con- 
tribute towards ſuch a union. Tis true, the Dutch 
frontiers lie a little open to the Imperialiſts on the 


ſide of Guelderland and Overyſſel, but as they 


are now actually fortifying all the paſſes cn this 
quarter, by which they can be attack'd, and 
with their confederates will be able to form an 
army equal, if not ſuperior, to what the Empe- 
ror can bring into the field, they have little to 
fear from any attempt on the fide of Germany. 
On the contrary, ſhould there happen a miſun- 
derſtanding between the French and the Hollan- 
der, the latter have now ſo ſtrong, and conti- 


nued a barrier from the ſea-ſhore near Furnes to 
Namur, 
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Namur, and fo along the river Maeſe as far as 
Maeſtricht in their own territories, that the French 
would find it much more difficult to approach 
their frontiers in caſe of another war than they 
did in the laſt ; eſpecially if they were ſupported 
by Britain and the Emperor, as they will infallibly 
be, if it is not their own fault. I look upon 
the Dutch ſtate therefore to be in a manner im- 
pregnable on the land- ſide; and if they keep a 
good correſpondence with Britain, as it is cer- 
tainly very much their intereſt to do, they have 
nothing to fear from the ſea. But if they ſhould 
azain encroach upon our trade, and inſult our 
Princes, and imagine themſelves to be ſelf-: ſuffi- 
cient, and to ſtand in need of no foreign aſſiſt- 
ance, as in the days of DE WiTtrT, who in his 
hiſtory of Holland plainly aſſerts, they were a 
match for all the powers of Europe ; I fay, if 
they ſhould become as vain again as they were 
then, and wantonly and unneceſſarily provoke the 
neighbouring powers to attack them with their 
united forces, they muſt expect to be reduced to 
the like diſtreſs, notwithſtanding all the advan- 
tages they at preſent enjoy, 

I proceed next to give ſome account of the 
coin which paſſes in the United Provinces, of 
which there is a great varicty ; as gold ducats, 
gold ducatoons, ſilver ducatoons, and half duca- 
toons, rix-dollars, half and quarter rix-dollars, 
florins, ſchillings, four-peny, two-peny, and peny 
pieces, deuts, and pennings, whereof ſixteen pen- 
nings make one ſtiver, or peny, and three deuts, 
or doits, make one ſtiver; ſix ſtivers, or pence, 
make one ſchilling ; twenty ſtivers make one flo- 
rin (or gilder); fifty ſtivers make a rix-dollar ; 
ſixty- three ſtivers make a ducatoon ; fifteen flo- 
rins or gilders make a gold ducatoon ; and five 
florins five ſtivers a gold ducat. The coin of Eng- 
land, France and Germany, alſo paſs here for their 
intrinſick value: the French Lewis- d'Or goes for 
about nine gilders, or an hundred and eighty ſti- 
vers, and a French crown for fifty ſtivers ; but 
the reader is to obſerve, that the Dutch ſtiver 
is ſomething more in value than the Engliſh 
peny, and therefore I find moſt people, who 
treat of the Dutch coins, make a gilder, or twen- 
ty ſtivers, equal to two ſchillinzs Engliſh : fo 
that when foreigners reckon by livres, florins, or 
ſtivers, we have nothing more to do, than to di- 
vide by ten, and this reduces the ſum to pounds 
ſterling. The coin call'd a ſchilling, and which 
gccs for ſix flivers, is always a baſe metal, and 
not a third part of the value it goes at; and who- 
ever travels from one province to another, will take 
care therefore not to carry to much of this coin 
with him, for it is never taken for ſo much in a 
forcign province as in the place where it is coin'd. 
And here, give me leave to add a word or two con- 
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banks of Europe; one reaſon whereof may be the XI 


great ſecurity thoſe who lodge their money there 
apprehend it to be in; for it ſeems the whole 
city is obliged to make good the treaſure depoſited 
there, and it is obſervable, that a bank- note is of 
more value here than current money,, the reaſon 
whereof is, that they take no coin but at the in- 
trinſicx worth: for example, a ducatoon of ſil- 
ver, Which in current payment paſles for ſixty- 
three ſtivers, or pence, is receiv'd in the bank 
but for ſixty ſtivers; ſo that there is in reality, 
five per cent. difference between bank- money and 
current- money, and this ſurplus is called the Aoi, 
which is not always the ſame, but is ſubject to 
riſe and fall as our ſtocks are, but uſually it is 
from four and a half to five per cent. The Di- 
rectors of this bank, it ſeems, are not known to 
trade with this money, or make any uſe of it; 
but I find it is very much ſuſpected that they do 
underhand, and particularly, that they go ſhares 
with the publick lombard-houſe, or pawn-office, 
when jewels, or things of great value are lodged 
there by neighbouring Princes, as they frequently 
are : nor do they in this caſe at all hazard the 
treaſure intruſted with them; for the directors of 
the lombard- office do not lend above two thirds 
of the value upon any pawn ; nor do they ever 
ſuffer the intereſt to run, but if it be not regu- 
larly paid, immediately give notice of a ſale, as 
they did in the caſe of the late Elector of Bavaria's 
jewels. 

There are ſeveral cities in the United Provin- 
ces which ſtill retain the privilege of coining mo- 
ney, as Arnheim in Guelderland, and Dort in 
Holland; and the States or Magiſtracy of North- 
Holland (uſually called Weſt-Friezeland, and in 
ſome reſpects a diſtinct province) have a mint 
within their own juriſdiction, ſometimes at Hoorn, 
and ſometimes at Enchuyſen, The province of 
Zealand alſo have a mint at Middleburgh ; and 
the city of Utrecht fill enjoys its antient privi- 
lege of coining money. In Friezeland the city of 
Lewarden hath the fame privilege; as have the 
cities of Deventer, Campen and Swoll in Over- 
Vſlel, without any regard to the States of the 
province, claiming it as free cities of the Empire, 
as they were formerly ; and the city of Gronin- 
gen makes the like pretence. But as by the union 
of Utrecht there was. to be a certain ſtandard of 
al! money current through the whole ſtate; the 
States General appoint officers to inſpect the ſe- 
veral mints, and to take care that no counterfeit 
money be coin'd in their dominions. 


Their weights are, the pound, an hundred Ther, 
whereof make the Dutch quintal, that is an hun- nahe 


dred ard eleven pound Engliſh (or, according to 
ſome, an hundred and eight pounds) which is equal 
to an hundred and ſeven pounds of Antwerp, an 

bundred 
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14P, hundred and ſeventeen pounds of Flanders, and 
X. n. 


ö nety-eight of Paris. 

2 "T fei moſt uſual meaſure is the ell, an hundred 
and thirty-four whereof make an hundred yards 
Enaliſh: and their corn is ſold by the laſt, which 
contains an hundred and three of their ſhepels, or 
ten quarters Engliſh, The ſhepel I may denomi- 
nate the Dutch buſhel, an hundred and eight ſhe- 
pels making fourſcore of our buſhels. 


CHAP. XIL 


Treats of their Language, Learning, Univerſities, 
and of their liberal and mechanick Arts, 


THE language of the United Provinces is a di- 
alect of the German, or High-Dutch, but 
more corrupted and clowniſh than that of Higher 
Germany; of which the reader will find an ac- 
count in the former part of this volume. There 
are few of the better ſort but underſtand French, 
which is. indeed become the common language 
of the courts of Europe. 

As to the ſtate of learning here, ſays a modern 
writer, the mechanick arts are preferred to the 
liberal ones : for how can it be expected that peo- 
ple who are ſo bent upon trade, ſhould trouble 
themſelves much with ſpeculation or nice diſtinc- 
tions. This country hath however produced ſome 
very great men in the commonwealth of learn- 
ing: and they have two Univerſities, which 
ſome of our countrymen ſeem to prefer to our 
own, by ſending their ſons and relations thither ; 
though perhaps the cheapneſs of the place, and 
the little trouble they have in acquiring degrees, 
may be the principal inducements for entring 
their friends here ; for our people don't generally 
admire a Dutch education. But to proceed; 

The Univerſity of Leyden was founded in the 
year 1674, by the States : the ſchools are one 
pile of brick building three ſtories high, contain- 
ing two rooms on a floor, the uppermoſt having 
been ELZEvi1R's printing-office, There is here, 
as in ſome other foreign Univerſities, a Series 
Lectianum printed annually, and affix'd to the 
ſchool- gates, whereby people are appriz'd what 
hour every Profeſſor reads. The number of ſcho- 
lars in this Univerſity is computed to be about two 
thouſand, They have a phyſick-garden contigu- 
ous to the ſchool-yard, conſiſting of an acre of 
ground well ftock'd with plants. On the left of 
it is a long gallery, in which the botanick Pro- 
feſſor reads his lectures, and in which are a great 
variety of rarities. There are but two colleges 
in the Univerſity, the Students living in private 
lodgings in the town. The Profeſſors alone wear 
gowns, and that only when they read lectures, 
or preſide at diſputations, others performing their 
exerciſe in cloaks ; and the auditors fit cover'd at 
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lectures and diſputations. 
without any regard to their ſtanding: and for XII. 
exerciſe, he that intends to commence, prints a 
ſtate of the queſtion he deſigns to maintain, which 
he is obliged to defend againſt all opponents. Each 
Profeſſor, beſides the profits which ariſe to him 
from his auditors, who are in the nature of pu- 
pils, hath two or three hundred pounds a vear al- 
low'd him by the States. Liberalium artiim Ma- 
giſter and Docter in cach faculty, are the only de- 
grees conferred, "Thoſe who are matriculated in 
the regiſter of the Univerſity enjoy large privi- 
leges, and Students above the age of twenty are 
exempted from paying of exciſe for a conſiderable 
quantity of wine and beer. The Rector, Who 
uſed to be choſen by the Stadtholder, and now 
by the States, enters annually on his office on the 
day of the dedication of the Univerſity, viz. on 
the 8th of February N. S. and he enjoy: the title 
of Magnificus. There are alſo three 8 aſ- 
ſiſted by the four city Conſuls as their collegues, 
who have the Syndick or Recorder for their coun- 
cil, The ſenate of the Univerſity conſiſts of 
twelve Profeſſors, namely three of each faculty ; 
but they may be augmented by the Curators un- 
der certain limitations. All cauſes among the 
Scholars, both civil and criminal, are decided ul- 
timately by the Rector and his four Aſleſſors, to 
whom are join'd the conſuls and ſome of the 
Scabbins of the city. The library of the Uni- 
verſity is only conſiderable for its manuſcripts, 
which are eſteemed of great value, two hundred 
and one and twenty whereof were brought out 
of the Eaſt by ]. N There are ſkeletons 
innumerable of all ſorts and ſizes in the Anatomy- 
Theatre; mummies, heathen idols and reliques z 
a any Fe minerals, and habits of ſeveral coun- 
tries, They ſhew here a man's bladder contain- 
ing two gallons of water; and the mummy of 
an Egyptian Prince reputed to be eighteen hun- 
dred years old. Many learned Profeſſors this U- 
niverſity is ſaid to have produced, 1. In Divi- 
nity, LAM RBERTUS DAN Us, FRANCISCUS 
GoMARUs, and FRIDERICUS SPANHEMIUS. 
2. In Law, HuGo DonELLus, BekRnaRDus 
ScHoTANUs, and JacoBus MESTERTIUS. 
3. In Hiſtory, JusTus Liesivs, PauLus M- 
RULA, PETRUS CUN#Us, JOHANNEs Vos- 
SIUs, and DaNIEL HEivnsius, ADRIANUS 
HEREBOORD, JOSEPH SCALIGER, and CLA U- 
DIUS SALMASIUS ; the two laſt being natives of 
France, and invited hither by the States of Hol- 
land, who allow'd them conſiderable ſalaries. 
And, 4. In Phyſtck, FRAnciscus DE La BOE 
SyYLvIUs. The reader may meet with a fuller 
account of this Univerſity in Mgeurs1us's A- 
thenæ Batave. 

As to the original of the Univerſity of Utrecht, 
the Dutch hiſtorians inform us, that David of 

K k 2 Burgundy, 
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CH AP. Burgundy, Biſhop and Prince of the province, e- 
XIII. rected a publick ſchool in this city about the 
Ly year 1459. That in the year 1636, the Magi- 
ſtrates of the place erected it into a Univerſity. 
The power of the academical Governour and Ot- 
ficers is exceedingly limited; both the Profeſſors 
and Students being ſubject to the ordinary Ma- 
giſtrates of the town, who inflict puniſhments on 
all offenders. The hour, and ſubject of their lec- 
tures, are printed every half year by their Pro- 
feſſors; among whom IsBRanDUSs DIEMER- 
BROECK is in great reputation for his Anatome 
Corporis Humani, publiſhed here anno 1672. This 
library has more printed books than that of Ley- 

den, but not near ſo many manuſcripts. 

As to their mechanick arts, the reader will find 
many of them taken notice of already in the 
chapter of their manufactures, to which I ſhall 
therefore refer him; and only add, that their 
fkill in painting, graving, and carving is much 
admired, and their muſical inſtrument- makers are 
eſteem'd excellent artiſts : but it is generally ob- 
ſerved of them, that they are much better at 
imitation than invention. 
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Treats of the religion 2 the inhabitants of the United 
Provinces, and of their marriages and funerals. 


of the U- 
nited Pro- 
vinces. 


The religion [JPON the firſt ſtruggles for their religion and 


tries agreed, That the publick profeſſion ſhould be 
Lutheraniſm, with liberty of conſcience however 
for thoſe of different opinions.. But by the union of 
Utrecht, concluded in the year 1579, each of the 
provinces was impower'd to eſtabliſh ſuch. a. reli- 
gion in their reſpective limits, as was thought moſt 
conducing to the welfare of their province, with 
a proviſo ſtill, that none ſhould. be forced in mat- 
ters of conſcience. But in the year 1583, it was 
agreed by the States General, that Calviniſm 
ſhould be the eſtabliſh'd religion. of the United. 
Provinces ; for theſe reafons, ſays Sir WILLIAM 
TEMPLE, among others, 1. Becauſe their chief 
fupporters in England, France and Germany were 
of that perſuaſion, 2. Becauſe thoſe of that per- 
ſuaſion ſeem'd moſt violent againſt the Spaniards. 
3. Becauſe by this profeſſion all the rights and ju- 
riſdiction of the clergy being ſuppreſs'd, there 
was no eccleſiaſtical authority left to diſturb or 
fetter the civil power; and all the goods and paſ- 
ſeſſions of churches and abbeys were ſeized. into 
the hands of the State, which occaſion'd a great 
increaſe of their publick revenues, a thing the 
moſt neceſſary for the ſupport of their infant 
government, The ſame honourable writer ob- 
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liberties, the Proteſtants of the Low Coun- ' 


ſerves further, That ſince this eſtabliſhment, it CH; 
hath been the great care of the State to favour XII 
no particular or curious inquiſition into the faith M- 
or religious principles of any peaceable man, who 
came to live under the protection of their laws, 
and to ſuffer no violence or oppreſſion: to be uſed 
towards any man, whoſe opinions broke not out 
into expreſſions or actions of ill conſequence to the 
State. The Roman Catholick religion only was 
excepted from the common protection of the laws, 
on account of their acknowledging a foreign and 
ſuperior juriſdiction, But though this is not pro- 
vided for by the conſtitution of their govern- 
ment, it is in a manner tolerated by the conni- 
vance of their officers, who upon certain con- 
{tant payments from every family, ſuffer the exer- 
ciſe of the Roman Catholick religion in their re- 
ſpective juriſdictions, as freely, tho' not ſo cheap 
and ſo avowedly, as the reſt, But as to what this 
honourable writer ſays further, I cannot agree 
with him, namely, That no diſputes are ever 
heard of here on account of religion, and that 
the civil government hath never been diſturb'd b 
religious feuds for along courſe of years; when all 
the world knows, that there is no country in Eu- 
rope has been more endanger'd and diſturb'd by 
religious diſputes than this, and that even from 
the very foundation of the State to this day, 
as is evident from the repeated conteſts between 
the Gomariſts and Arminians in this very coun- 
try; fo that however it may be true, that a ge- 
neral liberty of cenſcience is the readieſt way to 
promote peace in any government, the Hollan- 
ders are but a very unlucky inſtance of it. And 
Sir WILLIAM, in working up a panegyrick of 
this people and their government, ſeems to have 
forgot a great. many particulars he could not but 
be acquainted with: nor are the Dutch at laſt to 
be altogether acquitted of perſecution, for they 
have frequently diſpoſſefs'd the Gomariſts and o- 
thers, of their eſtates and preferments, who would 
not ſubſcribe to the doctrine of Calviniſm : ys 
they have impriſon'd and baniſh'd Nonconformiſts, 
and even condemn'd them to death. And as to the 
papiſts, do they not make them conſtantly pay for 
a liberty to profeſs themſelves of that commu- 
nion? And do. not the Scouts, or civil Officers, 
frequently ſhut up their private chapels, in order 
to extort ſums of money from them.? And after all 
this will the Dutch wipe their mouths, and ſay 
they are not guilty of perſecution ! But further, 
do they not exclude all people. who are not Cal- 
viniſts from all places of profit and truſt in the 
government, Which their. brethren on this ſide the 
water look upon as no ſmall degree of perſecution, 
telling us of their birth-rights and natural privi- 
leges, from which, according to them, no ſub- 
ject can be juſtly excluded? And as to the 
friendſhip and unity among the ſubjects 5 r 
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HAP. United Provinces, which are ſo much applauded, ftruggles for power between the Calviniſts and CHAP. 
XIII. ſome late writers aſſure us, that one ſect or party Arminians, will one day endanger the deſtruction XIII. 
will ſcarce deal with another; but if a tradeſman of their State; and yet this is the country where 


CH 
XIII 


comes to ſettle any where, who is not of the ſame 
communion with the people of the place, they 
will ſtarve him: and ſurely the man who is 
thus treated muſt reſent the uſage, and then 
what good neizhbourhood is to be expected a- 
mongſt them, more than we meet with in other 
countries? Authors of undeniable credit alſo aſ- 
ſure us, that ſuch have been the diſputes between 
the Gomariſts and Arminians, that they frequently 
came to blows in many of their cities, even while 
they were 8 home together from church, 
and ſometimes actually beat out one another's 
brains; till the Gomariſts called in the civil 
power to their aſſiſtance, and impriſoned and ba- 
niſhed the moſt conſiderable of their enemies. 
And though the mob are generally Calviniſts, the 
better ſort of people I find are Arminians in their 
hearts, and do not ſtick to diſcover their opinions 
upon ſome occaſions, But it is remarkable, that 
the Calviniſts here, contrary to thoſe of Scotland 
and other Preſbyterian countries, are great advo- 
cates for a monarchical form of government ; while 
the Arminians, who approach pretty near to the 
church of England, are altogether of common- 
wealth principles. 

And as the Dutch are in many inſtances as 
guilty of perſecution as their neighbours whom 
they charge with it, ſo are they, in ſome parti- 
culars, intolerably remiſs and negligent ; there is 
no fect, how ſcandalous and blaſphemous ſoever, 
that they will not entertain, if they bring but 
wealth along with them, and may contribute to 
enrich their country; inſomuch that there are 
above thirty ſeveral ſets in Amſterdam, even 
Browniſts, Familiſts, and ſuch extravagant opi- 
nions as no other eſtabliſhment will bear, and ſuch 
as have long been ſuppreſs'd in all other civiliz'd 
countries, But the. Dutch perhaps (according to 
the opinion of ſome of their friends on this fide 
of the water) are in the right in tolerating what 


the reſt of mankind abhor. 


But to proceed : The bulk of the people are 
Calviniſts at preſent, and have the power in their 
hands, though whether the Roman Catholicks do 
not equal their numbers in many of the villages, 
I perceive is made a queſtion of late years. The 
Deputies of the general Synod we find complain'd 
to the States General in the year 1725, that the 
number of Roman Catholicks was increaſed in the 
United Provinces ſince. 1650, at leaſt three hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand. The Arminians alſo, now 
they are without a Stadtholder, begin to lift up 
their heads; and as there are many of them among 
the magiſtracy, may poſſibly, &er long, give a 
turn to eccleſiaſtical affairs in this country. Some 
of their greateſt men have conjectured, That the 


dir WILLIAM TEMPLE, and after him ſome 
modern writers, without examination, affirm that 
there are no heats or conteſts occaſion'd by diffe- 
rent opinions in religion. The Anabaptiſts alſo 
are very numerous in this State, eſpecially in 
North Holland, where I think they reckon up 
no leſs than fix diviſions or ſecs of them. The 
Jews have two ſynagogues at Armfterdam, and 
two others at Rotterdam and the Hague; among 
which one of thoſe at Amſterdam is efteem'd one 
of the greateſt ornaments of that city, by this 
people ſometimes called their New Jeruſalem. h 

The Calviniſts, who are the eſtabliſh'd ſect, or 
church, as they call themſelves, are govern'd by 
a preſbytery, among whom there is almoſt a per- 
feet equality, except that the ſeniors, or thoſe 
made choice of to preſide amongſt them, have 
ſome preference in their aſſemblies Particular 
congregations are under the direction of the Mi- 
niſters, Elders, and Deacons ; but all cenſures and 
degradations, and what concerns religion in ge- 
neral, is determined in their ſynods, which are 
either provincial or general. "Thcfe aſſemble twice 
a year, having firſt given notice to the States of 
the time of their meeting ; whereupon the States 
appoint a member of their own body to preſide in 
the ſynod, who is {tiled the Commiſſurius Politicus. 
'The general ſynod ſend a deputation to the States 
General once in three years, to repreſent the ſtate 
of religion, and to petition for a reformation of 
fuch abuſes as their own authority does not extend 
to. The miniſters receive their ſtipends, which. 
are uſually about an hundred and fifty pounds a 
year, from the magiſtrates of the city, or place 
where their cure lies; and I don't find that any 
of them are allowed a plurality of livings. As to 

thes and church-lands, it has been already ob- 
erved, that the States took poſſeſſion of theſe on 
the firſt conſtitution of their government, and 
have retain'd them ever ſince, ſo that the Dutch 
clergy depend intirely on the magiſtracy ; and if 
their diſcourſes offend them, *tis ſaid, they ſend * 
the preacher a pair of ſhoes and a ſtaff, by which 
he underſtands *tis their pleaſure that he march 
out of their territories, and he dares not be ſo im- 
pertinent as to offer at a defence, : | : 

The Dutch churches are ſeldom without or- 
gans, eſpecially in their cities and great towns, 
and no part of their worſhip delights them like 
pſalm-ſinging; accordingly we find ſcarce any 
other books in their churches but pſalters, bound 
up with their catechiſm ; and the pſalm to be 
ſung is uſually marked on ſlates, hung up in ſeve- 
ral parts of the church. Collections for the poor 
are made in ſermon-time, a purſe and a bell being 
faſten'd at the end-of a ſtaff, and carried about 
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CHAP. by the Deacon (who is a kind of overſeer for the 


XIII, poor) for that purpoſe. They are very far from 
Leys gbſcrving the Lord's day with that ſtrictn-ls the 
Preſbyterians do on this ſide the water, making 

no ſcruple of travelling by boat or waggon, or 

of buying or ſelling Call matters; nay, there 

is not any diverſiofi they refrain ſrom on theſe 

days: and yet what a work did our Preſbyterians 

make in the laſt age, about a permiſſion to the 
common people to follow their recreations on a 
ſunday, after divine ſervice in the evening? even 

this alone was thought cauſe ſufficient to juſtify a 


— .. rebellion againſt the government by ſome, and to 


murder an Archbiſhop in cold blood; ſo various 
are Preſbyterian principles in one country from 
what they are in another! 
Before the celebration of any marriage there 1s 
a ſolemn contract made between the parties in the 
preſence of their friends, whereby their choice 1s 
ſo far determined, that there is no receding from 
it; which to me ſeems to be the marriage itſelf, 
and to be fo look'd upon by the parties eſpouſed ; 
for they make very little ſcruple of living toge- 
ther as man and wife afterwards, and the woman 
is frequently pregnant before the marriage is ſo- 
lemnized in a church, or bleſſed, according to 
the French phraſe, There are in ſome towns 
commiſſaries for cauſes matrimonial, choſen out 
of the principal citizens ; theſe take the names of 
the perſons to be married, and ſee that they have 
the conſent of their parents or guardians; after 
which they deliver the names of thoſe who are 
to be married (if they approve of it) to the mi- 
niſter of the place, who publiſhes the banns three 
times in the church before or after ſermon, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the place, As to thoſe 
who are not of the eſtabliſhed church, it 1s the 
cuſtom in many cities to publiſh the banns before 
the ſtadt-houſe, or town-hall, in which the ce- 
remony is celebrated afterwards, according to their 
reſpective forms, in the preſence of two Senators; 
though this is ſometimes diſpenſed with, and their 
marriages are ſuffer'd to be ſolemnized after banns 
publiſh'd in their reſpective chapels, or places of 
divine worſhip, Though the Dutch women in 
their bloom are handſome enough, yet after mar- 
riage, applying themſelves to all manner of drud- 
gery, and drinking pretty freely with their huſ- 
bands, their beauty is gone uſually before they are 
five and twenty. If the huſband be a tradeſman, 
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the wife manages every thing in the ſhop, as well CH. 
as in the houſe, and her man, as ſhe calls her huſ- XIII 
band, has very little to do within doors, and in- | 
deed can fcarce be called maſter of his family ; 
the very children, eſpecially his wife's favourites, 
inſult him, and his ſervants ſhew him but little 
reſpect ; nor dare he correct any of them, they 
are ſo very much upon a level in this country, 

At the burials of the Calviniſts I can't learn Ther f 
there is any funeral- ſervice read at the grave, or as 
any bell rung to give notice of the time of their 
death or interment ; but a certain perſon, whoſe 
office it is, gives notice to the neighbourhood to 
attend the corps to the grave, three or four days 
after his deceaſe; and there is in many places a 
penalty inflicted on thoſe who neglect to perform 
this laſt office to their deceaſed friends. In ſome 
places both men and women attend their friends 
to the grave, and in others the women are pro- 
hibited. They follow the corps as with us, being 
uſually clothed in long black cloaks, and having 
ſeen their friend put into the ground, return to the 
houſe, where they meet with an entertainment, 
or at leaſt a glaſs of wine; and in ſome places it 
is the cuſtom to be very merry, in the room 
where but a little before they wept and lamented 
their loſs : but people of diſtinction, *tis ſaid, or- 
der a ſum of money to be ſpent on the bearers and 
company at ſome tavern or publick houſe, and 
retire decently to their chambers to lament their 
misfortune. There is a certain ſet time of day 
appointed both for marriages and funerals, in ſome 
places in the morning, and in others in an after- 
noon ; and if the corps is not brought out at the 
appointed time, thoſe who have the direction of 
the funeral forfeit a certain ſum for every hour 
they exceed the limited time, to the uſe of the 
poor, which people of figure frequently chooſe 
to do, for the ſtate of the matter, and to ſhew 
their charity. The time of mourning for a pa- 
rent, for a huſband, or wife, is a year and fix 
weeks, 

The Papiſts and Lutherans ſeem to lay a great 
ſtreſs upon ringing a bell at the death and inter- 
ment of their deceaſed friends, and having them 
buried in churches, or conſecrated ground, which 
the government make them pay very dear for ; 
and indeed there are no rites, how ſuperſtitious 
ſoever they are eſteem'd, but the Dutch will to- 
lerate if they are paid for it, 
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remainder of the ſeventeen, w 
bours, rivers, canals, air, and climate. 


which were not comprehended in the 
union of Utrecht, and which are now 
ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria and France, (except 
ſome ſmall part of Brabant and Flanders, which 
the Dutch have made themſelves maſters of ) are, 
1. The duchy of Brabant. 2. The county of 
Flanders. 3. The county of Artois. 4. The 
county of Hainault. 5. The county of Cam- 
breſis. 6. The county of Namur. 7. The du- 
chy of Luxemburg. 8. The duchy of Limburg. 
9. The marquiſate of the Holy Empire, or Ant- 
werp. And, 10. The lordſhip of Malines or 
Mechlin. Theſe ten provinces are bounded by 
the Ocean and the United Netherlands towards 
the north, by Germany on the eaſt, by Lorain 
and part of F rance on the ſouth, and by another 
part of France and the Britiſh ocean towards the 
weſt; being about an hundred miles in length 
om eaſt to weſt, and about fourſcore in breadth 
rom north to ſouth. 

The north-weſt part of theſe provinces only is 
waſn'd by the ocean, and is a very unſafe coaſt, 
on account of the numberleſs ſhelves and ſands 
which le upon it. The only ports are thoſe of 
Graveling, Dunkirk, Newport, Oftend and Sluys, 
and thee will ſcarce admit ſhips of any great 
burthen the beſt of them are Oſtend and Sluys. 
The harbour of Dunkirk was deſtroyed, in pur- 
luance of the treaty of Utrecht: but of theſe I 
| ſhall give a more particular account when + come 
to deſeribe the towns to which they belong. 

The chief rivers that have their courſe through 
theſe ten provinces, are, the Macſe, the Scheld, 
the Lys, the Lieuve, the Aa, the Sambre, the 
ele or Dyle, the Demer, the Scarpe, and the 


i HE ten provinces of the Netherlands, 


already in treating of the United Provinces.. The 


Deng The three firſt of which, namely, the 
| lacſe, the Scheld, and the Lys have been deſcrib'd 
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Treats of the ſituation and extent FA the Auſtrian and French Netherlands, containing thoſe ten provinces, the 
ich were nt included in the union of Utrecht; deſcribing their ſeas, har- 


Lieue riſes near Middleburg in Flanders, and fallsC HAP, 
into the Scheld at Ghent. The Aa has its ſource I. 
in Artois near Terouen, and paſſing by St. Omers, Cy 
divides itſelf into two branches, which are re-united The Licue, 
near Graveling, where it falls into the fea. The The As. 
Sambre, called by CzsAaR Sabis, riſes in Hai- oor 
nault, and paſſing by Landrecy and Maubcuge, 
is united with the Maeſe at Namur. The ſpring 
of the Dyle is in Brabant, and takes its courſe by The Dyle. 
Louvain ; and afterwards receiving the Demer, 
runs on to Mechlin, a league from whence it ac- 
quires the name of Rupel, communicating its The Rupel. 
name to the town of Rupelmond. The Demer The Demers 
ariſes from two ſprings in the county of Liege, a- 
bout a league from Tongres, which uniting be- 
low Bilſen, paſs on to Haſſelt, Dieſt and Arſchot, 
uniting with the Dyle a little below Boteſlaer. 
The Scarpe hath its ſource from two ſprings in The Scarpe. 
the province of Artois, which being united near 
Arras, flow on to Doway and Marchiennes, and 
a little below St. Amand fall into the Scheld. 
The Dendre hath its ſource in Hainault, not far The Dendre. 
from Conde, and running by Aeth, Ninove, and 
Aloſt, falls into the Scheld at Dendermond. 
Beſides theſe rivers there are as fine canals here Sanaa. 
as in Holland, though not ſo many of them: 
the chief whereof are thoſe of Bruſſels, Ghent, 
and Middleburg. | 

It is obſervable that in the flat country, and No ſprings 
eſpecially that part of it which borders on the in the flat 
ſea, there are no ſprings, though there are ſeveral (07. Ta 
in the hilly part of theſe provinces at a diſtance 
from the ſea ; which, as Dr. NicHoLsoN in- 
timates, is a confirmation of the modern opinion, 
that the ſource of fountains is not from the ſea, 
but from great quantities of waters otherwiſe, and 
chiefly by rain, collected in ſubterraneous recep- 
tacles; and this is farther evinced from a well in 
one of the maritime provinces, not far from the 
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ſea, of à very great depth, but with little or no 
water in it. 

The air of this country is for the moſt part 
healthful, at leaſt much more ſo than the air of 
the United Provinces, except that part of Flan- 
ders which lies near the ſea, as about Dunkirk, 
Oſtend, and ſomè few other maritime places, 
But of this and the foil I ſhall ſpeak more par- 
cularly, when I come to deſcribe the ſeveral pro- 
vinces. | 

This country was antiently famous for its fine 
woods and foreſts, of which there are {till ſome 
remains, though far the greateſt part of them are 
now converted into populous towns and villages, 
and fruitful fields of arable land and paſture. The 
chief of theſe- foreſts is that of Ardenne, in 
CxsaAR's time the largeſt of all Gaul; for begin- 
ning near the Rhine, and extending itſelf through 
the middle of the country of Triers, it reached on 
one fide as far as the territories of the city of 
Tournay, and on the other as far as Rheims in 
Champaigne, being five hundred miles in length. 
Ihe thickeſt part of it at preſent is between T hion- 
ville on the eaſt borders of Luxemburg, and the 


city of Liege, which is about thirty leagues ; in 


which limits alſo there are many villages and 
plowed fields; the principal whereof is the town 
of St. Hubert, fituate on the middle of it. | 

2. The foreſt of Mormant in Hainault, which 
begins near Queſnoy, and reaches ſeveral leagues 
towards Vermand, containing however ſome towns 
and villages: and here are made great quantities 
of charcoal, from whence ſome ſuppoſe it to be 
part of that antient foreſt, called by the French, 
La Charbonere. 

3. The pleaſant wood of St. Amand, ſituate 
allo in Hainault, beginning from the limits of 
French Flanders near the town of St. Amand, 
and extending to Valenciennes. But this, as I 
remember, the late French King order'd to be 
cut down, 

4. The foreſt of Faigne, being near Aveſnes 
in Hainault, and extending as far as Meziers in 
Champaigne, being about ſixteen leagues, 

5. The foreſt of Soigny, adjoining almoſt to 
the city of Bruſſels, is above one and twenty miles 
in compals, and contains fourſcore thouſand acres 
one hundred of which being cut down every year, 
yields the Emperor a revenue of fiſty thouſand flo- 
rins per annum, according to Mr, PEERs, which 
makes 5000 L per ann. when reduced to pounds 
ſterling. But this reverend Gentleman (or his 
author) mt certainly mean a thouſand acres, as 
well trom the price he rates it at, as becauſe he 
ſays it is all cut down once in eighty years; and 
then pong it to be worth five pounds an acre, 
it mit yield five thouſand pounds per annum. 
But i ain apt to think they cut four thouſand acres 
u Year; becadie tis uſuat in molt other places to 
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cut underwoods at twenty years growth; and in Cy 10 
this caſe it will be a revenue worth the mention- I 
ing, namely twenty thouſand pounds Rerling per . 
annum, If it be meant indeed, that a hundreq 
acres of timber are cut every year, which are 
worth fifty pounds an acre, then Mr. Pet xs'; 
calculation of fifty thouſand florins, or five thou- 
ſand pounds per annum is right: but then the 
timber muſt not be cut above once in four hun- 
dred years, which can hardly be ſuppoſed, 

6. Meerdale, near Louvain 3 Zaventerloo, be- Merz, 
twcen Louvain, Bruſſels, and Vilvord; and Groo- &&. 
tenhout, near Tournhout in Brabant. 

7. Marlaigne, beginning near the caſtle of Na- wy, 
mur, and extending along the banks of the Maeſe, 
reaches almoſt to Philipville. 

8. Niepe, which begins on the confines of Ar- Ni. 
tois, extends as far as the river Lys, and is the 
principal foreſt in Flanders. There is alſo a foreſt 
called Nonna, contiguous to Y pres, which extends 
itſelf to the northward. 

9. Poodſberg, on the confines of Flanders and Pe 
Hainault, between Grammont and Leflines, a 
large foreſt of a round form, which with Niepe 
and Nonnen were formerly part of the foreſt of 
Ardenne. 

10. Le Bois Guillaume, or William's Wood, Wilun! 
in Artois near Renty, wor 

In Luxemburg and Namur, and ſome parts of Moutin, 
Hainault, there are ſome hills which may deſerve 
the name of mountains; and part of Brabant is 


hilly, but the reſt of the country is upon a flat. 
a CRF. H. 


Contains a deſcription of the particular provinces, 
and of their chief towns, 


THE duchy of Brabant, being the firſt pro- Braut 
vince of the Auſtrian Netherlands which lies 

in my way weſtward from the country laſt de- 
ſcribed, I chuſe to inquire into the preſent ſtate 

of this in the firſt place. 

Brabant, in which I comprehend Antwerp, 
the marquiſate of the Holy Empire, is bound 
by Holland towards the north; by the duchy © 
Guelderland, and the biſhoprick of Liege towards 
the eaſt; by the counties of Hainault and Namur 
towards the ſouth ; and by Flanders on the welt : 
extending near ſeventy atlas in length from north 
to ſouth, and ſixty miles in breadth from eaft to 
weſt, in the broadeſt part. The air is temperate The ar. 
and healthful, and the country generally fruitful, 
except the northern part, called Kempenland, which 
is a ſandy barren foil, affording only paſture for 
ſheep. The face of the country is generally plain 
and open, but in ſome parts it riſes into little 
hills, and is cloathed with wood; but what is re- 


markable in the inhabitants both of Brabant and 
Flanders, 


or T he ſitus- 

ed tion and ei 
tent. 
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A p. Flanders, is, that they have found means to im- 
[ | prove moſt of their barren lands, and make them 
— more valuable than the richeſt grounds. Of the 
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rendring to the allies after the battle of Ramelies, CH AP. 
on the twenty- fifth of May 1706, without mak- II. 


ing any defence. The caftle ſtands on the top f= 


CH Aj 
II. 


Meerdals 
Kc. 


Marlaign, 


Niepe. 


ocaiben 


1nd 
WAS 


{oil and huſbandry of which provinces I meet with 
the following account, viz. That though the oil 
of Brabant be for the moſt part good, that of 
Flanders is much better; that the richeſt land in 
Flanders lies between Dunkirk and Bruges, ex- 
tending about forty Engliſh miles in length, con- 
fiſting of rich meadows, and fields of as good 
wheat and barley as are to be met with in Eu- 
rope, But that between Bruges and Ghent, which 
lie about twenty-four miles aſunder, the ſoil begins 
to alter for the worſe, and between Ghent and Ant- 
werp we find a gravelly or ſandy ſoil, reſembling 
the moſt barren part of Surrey, producing ſcarce 
any thing but heath or broom, if it remain un- 
a ur. Nor does the foil much alter for the 
better till we come within two miles of Antwerp, 
from which Ghent is five or fix and twenty miles 
diſtant, That part of Brabant which lies between 
Antwerp and Holland, is no leſs barren than that 
which lies berween Antwerp and Ghent; but this 
ſoil, which is fo remarxably bad for grain and 
graſs, happening to be the molt prope: for flax, 
by the induſtry of the huſbandman, is become ſo 


a hill ſurrounded with vineyards and fine gardens, 
and has an unbounded proſpect over a very plea- 
ſant country, and the air is eſtcem'd the belt in 
the Netherlands; which occaſion'd its being the 
reſidence of their antient Earls, and afterwards of 
CHARLES V, in his minority. "This place was 
formerly very conſiderable for its manuſactures, 
it being computed, that there was no leſs than 
four thouſand maſter-weavers in it at once, and 
ſtill they have a trade in fine linnen, but not com- 
parable to what it was, The univerlity is now 
its only glory; and this, 'tis ſaid, reſembles thoſe 


of England more than any foreign univerlity, and 


was founded about the year 926, but firſt en- 
dowed by JunwN IV, Duke of Brabant, with the 
concurrence of Pope MaRTin V, anno 1425. 
Though the ſituation and buildings of this univer— 
ſity be much admired, as well as its noble endow- 
ments, Mr. PEtks aſſures us, it is inferiour to 
Oxſord in all theſe reſpects. The ſtudents in divi- 
nity here conſtantly wear gowns and caps, but 
the reſt only at publick exerciſes. There are forty- 
three colleges in this univerſity ; of which there 


"lam far preferable to that called the richeſt, that one are not more than four for the education of youth, 
1 acre of their flax-ground is now worth our of where ſtrict diſcipline is obſerved: the others are 
0untaing the other. After the flax is pulled, the ſame for thoſe of riper years, who come and go when 
ground produces a crop of turnips; and in April they pleaſe. In every one of the four colleges 

following, they ſow the ſame land with oats, har- above-mention'd, is taught philoſophy by two 

rowing in clover-graſs ſeed upon it with buſhes, Profeſſors, each of whom read two hours in a 

which graſs appears after the oats are mowed, and day, the young ſtudents writing after them, who 

good paſture till Chriſtmas, The year tollow- when wy are matriculated, make oath that they 

ing they have three crops of clover; the firſt a- believe all the articles of the church of Rome. 

about the beginning of June, the ſecond at the The Profeſſors of theſe four pedagogues chuſe an- 

end of the ſame month, and the laſt before the nually forty-cight-ſcholars of two ycars ſtanding ; 

end of Auguſt, Other part of their heath- grounds and out of that number, aſter publick examina- 

* they plant with hops, fruit- trees, and other trees, tion, twelve are choſen to exhibitions. Ihe de- 
which they have found means even upon this bar- grees taken here are thoſe of Mlaſter, Licentiate, 

ten ſoil to bring to great perfection. and Doctor; the Licentiate ſeems to be a kind of 

_ "* Brabant is uſually divided into four quarters, middle graduate between Bachelor and Doctor, 

FE *  Giſtinguiſhed by the names of the four principal and may anſwer to our Maſter of arts. He is 
N cities, viz. Louvain, Antwerp, Bruſſels, and Boiſ- upon his going out conducted from the ſchools 
jedue. The chief towns in the quarter of Lou- with drums and trumpets, treats all the Doc- 

ain are, 1, Louvain, the capital city. 2. Tie- tors and his opponents, and gives gloves: , at 

ll „ nen, or Tirlemont. 3. St. Truen, or St. Tron. his lodging a bell is rung four and twenty hours 

4. Lewe. 5. Dieſt. 6. Gemblours. 7. Halen, together, and he is at liberty to chuſe a coat of 

8. Sichen. 9. Judoigne. 10. Hannue. 11. Lan- arms, and immediately accounted a gentleman, 

den. And, 12. Ramelies: the chief whereof I The Governour of the univerſity is {tiled Rector, 

| ſhall endeavour to deſcribe. and is choſen every half year by the Senatus Aca- 
5 ain The city of Louvain is pleaſantly ſituated on demicus, to whom the chief magiſtrate of the city 
the river Dyle, in the latitude of fifty degrees, gives place. He has plenary juriſdiction over the 

fiſty minutes, fifteen miles north-eaſt of Bruſſels, ſcholars, and is on holidays, and ſolemn proceſ- 

= and twelve ſouth-eaſt of Mechlin : the walls are ſions, attended by eight beadles, who go before 


x or ſeven miles in circumference, but include 
ſeveral fields and vineyards, ſcarce one third of 
the ground incloſed being built upon. It is a 


town of no great ſtrength, as appears by its ſur- 
Vol. II. 6 * 


him with ſilver maces. There is another off» 
cer, called the Promoter, who, by the autho- 
rity of the Rector, inflicts puniſhments on of- 
fenders, and ſometimes geen judgment of —_ 4] 
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CH A P. but 1 crimes are expiated by pecuniary 
II. mulcts, 

lf a citizen be plaintiff againſt a ſtudent in a 
civil cauſe, the Rector determines it; but if a 

ſtudent ſue a citizen, the Conſervator of the uni- 

verſity takes cognizance of the cauſe. This Con- 

ſervator is an eccleſiaſtical perſon, who with his 

Aſſeſſor, being a perſon learned in the law, pro- 

ceeds in caſes of contumacy to excommunica- 

tion, and the offender if obſtinate is deliver'd to 

the ſecular power. They have alſo a Chancel- 

lor, whoſe only buſineſs is to confer degrees, and 

who in all publick aflemblies takes place next 

to the Rector. Degrees are taken here in five fa- 

culties, viz. divinity, canon-law, civil-law, phy- 

ſick and arts: and of the ſuperiour graduates in 

theſe faculties does their academical ſenate cont ſt. 

The town-houſe of Louvain is a magnificent 

building of great antiquity, the outſide being a- 

dorn'd by abundance of curious ſculpture : the 

Jeſuits church alſo is a handſome ſtructure, and 

their library is ſaid to be the belt in the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, in regard of the great number of 
valuable manuſcripts it contains. In the church 

of the Cordeliers lies buried Jusrus L1es1vus, 

an eminent Profeſlor in this univerſity, and of 

great eſteem in the learned world. 

About two miles from this city ſtands the 

Duke of Arſchot's palace of Heverly ; the walks 

leading to it being much admired by travellers, 
conſiſting of tall lime-trees, which afford a de- 

lightful thade, but the palace it ſelf, an antique 
building, is in a ruinous condition at preſent. In 

the chapel here they ſhew a piece of money, ſaid 

to be one of the thirty for which JuDAs be- 
tray'd our Saviour: it has indeed great marks of 
antiquity, and weighs about an Engliſh ſhilling, 

having the head of T1BER1vUs on one fide, and 

Tulemont. à flower reſembling a lilly on the other. 2. Tie- 
nen, or Pirlemont, formerly a large wall'd town, 
but now in a ruinous condition; lying about eight 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Louvain, ſtill about a league in 
circumference, and has the ſame privileges as the 
four capital cities of the province abovementi- 
oned have. 3. St. Truyen, or St. Tron, between 
Tirlemont and Tongren; the walls whereof were 
demoliſh'd by the French, together with thoſe of 
Tirlemont. It takes its name from an abbey of 
Benedictines here, the Abbot whereof is lord of 
half the town, and puts in the magiſtrates. 4. 


80 Tron, 


Leve, Leue, orLevia, five miles eaſt of Tirlemont ; a little 
fortified town, remarkable for the great priory of 
St. AuUsT1Nn's, whoſe Prior is one of the chief 
Dieſt. e of the province. 5. Dieſt, ſituate on the 


river Demer, ten miles north-caſt of Louvain, a 
retty town, with a large territory belonging to 
it: it has the title of a barony, and belongs to 
the Princes of Orange; the French demoliſh'd 


Gomblours, the fortifications in the late war, 6, Gemblours, 
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nineteen miles to the ſouthward of Louvain, and Cj 
eleven north-weſt of Namur ; ſtands on a ſteep I 
hill, encompaſs'd on all fides by precipices, ex- 
cept towards the eaſt, on which fide a hill hanos 
over it, conſiderable at preſent only for a mona- 
ſtery dedicated to St. BENEDICT, the Abbot 
whereof is lord of the place, and takes the fir 
place among the Jay-nobility in the States Provin- 
cial, In this monaſtery the late King WII LIAUu 
took up his quarters for a conſiderable time du- 
ring the late war. 7. Landen, ſituate five miles Lan, 
ſouth of Leue, remarkable only for a victory ob- 
tain'd near it by the French over the allies in the 
year 1693, 8. Ramelies, eleven miles north of Rin 
Namur, a village famous only for a victory ob- 
tain'd over the French near it by the allies in 
the year 1706. 

The ſecond quarter of Brabant is that of Bruf- Bu 
ſels : the chief towns whereof are, 1. Bruſſels. 1. 
2. Nivelle. 3. Senef. And, 4. Vilvorden. 

Bruſſels, the capital of Brabant, and of the Au- Bf 
ſtrian Netherlands, ſtands on the declivity of a 
hill on the little river Sinne, or Saine, in the la- 
titude of fifty degrees, fifty minutes; twenty-five 
miles ſouth of Antwerp, and thirty ſouth-eaſt of 
Ghent; in a pleaſant fruitful country, being a- 
about {1x miles in circumference, and ſurrounded 
with a wall, and other fortifications, but not ca- 
pable of ſuſtaining a long ſiege, as appears by its 
ſurrendring to the allies after the battle of Ra- 
melies in the year 1706, without making any re- 
ſiſtance. And indeed the fortifications are ſo exten- 
ſive, that it would require an army to defend them. 
In the year 1696, it was bombarded by Marſhal 
VILLEROY, who came before it with an hundred 
thouſand men, while King WILLIAM was at 
the ſiege of Namur; and tho' Prince VAuDE- 
MONT, who lay within the walls with an army 
of thirty thouſand men prevented its being ſur- 
priz'd, there were above two thouſand houſes de- 
moliſn'd in the middle of the town, together 
with the Stadthouſe, and ſeveral churches, whoſe 
foundations were blown up by the bombs ; and 
the city lying on the ſide of a hill, and expoſed 
thereby to the enemy's artillery, they fired red- 
hot bullets into the heart of the place for cight 
and forty hours, whereby the town became a 
heap of rubbiſh, though it was ſoon after rebuilt 
with great advantage, It was again vigorouſly 
attack'd by the Duke of Bavaria in the year 1708, 
while the confederates were employ'd in the ſiege 
of Liſle ; but the Duke of Marlborough marching 
with great expedition to its aſſiſtance, the enemy 
withdrew precipitately from before it. 

There are abundance of noble abbeys and mo- 
naſteries in the town; the country about it 15 
well planted with fruit and timber-trees, and wa- 
ter'd with fountains, canals and rivulets : The 
river Sinn runs through the city; and is unites 


Ap. to the Rupple, which falls into the Scheld, by a 
1, fine navigable canal, near twenty miles in length, 
hereby this city hath a communication with 
Antwerp and other cities. This was performed 
by CHARLES V, and PniLie II, Kings of 
Spain, and was A work of incredible labour and 
cxpence, the engineers being obliged to level a 
mountain to effect it, and to erect ſluices, where- 
by veſſels are raiſed perpendicularly to a ſurpri- 
zing height upon this canal. Bruſſels is a popu- 
Bus city, containing large handſome ſtreets, ſpa- 
cious market-places, and uniform elegant build- 
ings both publick and private, eſpecially fince the 
bombardment above-mentioned in the year 1696. 
t is the uſual reſidence of the Regent of the Au- 
{trian Netherlands, and of the nobility and people 
of diſtinction. Here alſo is held the court of 
chancery for Brabant, and the aſſemblies of the 
States of all the provinces, The palace is ſituate 
in the higheſt part of the town, a Jarge antient 
ſtructure, which eſcaped the fury of the French 
bombs, being too far from their batteries, which 
were erected on the lower- ſide of the town : Mar- 
ſhal VILLEROY, indeed, ſent a compliment to 
the Electreſs of Bavaria, to acquaint her that he 
would ſpare that part of the town which the re- 
ſided in, if ſhe would let him know it; to which 
ſhe return'd no other anſwer, but that he might 
exccute his Majeſty's orders, (the Duke of Bava- 
ria was then Viceroy of the Netherlands.) The 
church of St. GUDULA is eſteem'd the moſt 
magnificent in this city: in which are kept three 
conſecrated hoſts, from which, *tis ſaid, blood 
iſſued on their being ſtabb'd by certain Jews in 
contempt of our Bleſſed Saviour. Among their 
religious houſes, there is one for penitent whores. 
Their hoſpitals are kept exceeding neat, and well 
endowed, and there are ſome for the entertain- 
ment of Strangers, who are ſupply'd with all 
neceſſaries for three days. There is another e- 
rected for foundling children, who are not ſuf- 
fer'd to periſh through the cruelty or poverty of 
their parents. Adjoining to the palace is a large 
circuit of ground incloſed with a wall, contain- 
ig in it whatever can contribute to the diver- 
lion of the court, among which are a park and 
aviary, grotto's, canals, water-works, and lower - 
Lardens, in which laſt the natives of Bruſſels in 
general are very curious. The Stadthouſe, which 
'5 noble building, has over it a brazen ſtatue 
ot St. MicHAEL, the Guardian Angel of the 
city, being fifteen foot in height. Here are alſo 
4 great many fine paintings done by the beſt 
hands; and what renders the houſes of the citi- 
zens exceeding pleaſant, is their fountains and 
gardens, which few of them want, the meaneſt 
of the people being extravagantly fond of flowers. 

wp magiſtracy of this city conſiſts of two Con- 
11s, (Burghermaſters) and ſeven Schepias or Al- 
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dermen, choſen annually by the Prince ont of CH AP- 
ſeven antient and noble families, and fix com- II. 
mon- council elected out of the principal trade 
men, of whom there are two and fifty colleges or 
companies, 

2. Nivelle, ſituate fifteen miles ſouth of Bruſ- Nivelle. 
ſels, near the head of the river Sinne, one of the 
pleaſanteſt towns in the Netherlands, but has no 
other fortifications than a ſingle wall, It is re- 
markable for a nunnery of noble ladies, who enjoy 
all manner of innocent freedoms, and are not 
confined to their cloyſter, as in other places. 
Their governeſs called Madam de Nivelle, is 
choſen by themſelves, with the conſent of the 
Prince and the Pope. This town has large privi- 
leges, and is conſiderable for the great quantities 
of fine linnen made here, equal to that of Cambray. 

3. Senef, a village five miles to the fouthwar. of Sent. 
Nivelle, memorable for a battle fought near it 

in the year 1674, between "the French and Dutch. 

4. Vilvorden, fituate on the river Sinne, between Vilvord, 
Mechlin and Bruſſels, two leagues diſtant from 
each; in the old caſtle whereof formerly were 
conſined priſoners of quality who had oftended a- 

gainſt the ſtate, and here alſo were kept the re- 

cords of the province of Brabant, 

The third quarter of Brabant is that of Ant- Antwerp 
werp, or the marquiſate of the Empire; the chief Waxter. 
towns Whereof are, 1. Antwerp. 2. Breda, 3. 
Lillo. 4. Lire. 5. Herentals. And 6. Hoog- 
ſtraten. 

Antwerp is ſituate on the eaſt bank of the Antwerp 
Scheld, in the latitude of fifty-one degrees, ſixteen city» 
minutes, twenty-five miles north of Bruſſels, and 
thirty north-weſt of Louvain. It is built in the 
form of a creſcent, and lies in a low fenny ground; 
the Scheld being twenty foot deep here, and the 
tide riſing twelve foot more, ſhips of burthen may 
unlade at the keys; there are alſo eight canals cut 
from the Scheld for the convenience of carrying 
veſſels into the town, ſome of which will contain 
an hundred fail, which made it one of the ſafeſt 
and moſt commodious harbours in Europe, till 
the Dutch cut of their communication with 
the ſea by their forts toward the mouth of the 
Scheld, and diverted the trade to their own 
ports; an injury which the Auſtrian Netherlands 
will endeavour to redreſs, if ever it be in their 
power. This city is about ſeven miles in circum- 
ference, and ſurrounded with a beautiful wall, 
and baſtions faced with ſtone ; the top of the wall 
is not leſs than an hundred foot broad, and well 
planted with trees. There are thirteen noble gates, 
eight of which ſtand towards the water, and have 
their ſeveral keys near them, where veſtels are 
laden and unladen: The citadel is a pentagon of 
five royal baſtions, and ſtands on the ſouth ſide of 
the city, on the banks of the Scheld, commanding 
the city, the river, and i neighbouring wund 
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CHAP.the building whereof by PHIL I II, King of 
II. Spain, was the firſt check to the trade and great- 
[nc of this port. The citadel is about a mile in 
compaſs, and there is a good ſpace of ground be- 
tween it and the city. Here are large repoſitories 
for ammunition and proviſion, and conveniencies 
for quartering above three thouſand ſoldiers. In 
the middle of the fort ſtood the Duke of Alva's 
ſtatue, trampling upon the conquered States of 
the Netherlands. The ſtreets of Antwerp are 
broad and regular, and the buildings magnificent ; 
the whole ſo beautiful and uniform, that it is uſu- 
ally compared to Florence, which ſome modern 
travellers ſay it excels, The church of St. Ma- 
RY, now the cathedral, is a handſome ſtructure, 
wherein are ſixty-ſix chapels and altars, adorn'd 
with pictures and ſtatues which deſerve admi- 
ration; and the ſteeple is eſteemed a moſt exqui- 
ſite piece of architecture, from whence may be 
ſcen the cities of Ghent, Mechlin and Louvain ; 
and on the other fide, the iſlands of Zeland in a 
clear day. Among the publick buildings belong- 
ing to the religions orders, the Jeſuits church is ad- 
mired for its large dimenſions, curious workman- 
ſhip, and variety of paintings drawn by RuBteNs 
and other famous hands. The inſide of the church 
is lined with the fineſt marble, and ſupported by 
marble pillars. The ftadthouſe is a magnificent 
ſtructure, but the Dutch obſerve, that from the 
time it was finiſhed their trade began to decay. The 
trade of the Englith was once fo conſiderable here, 
that they had an exchange to themſelves, There 
is another common to all nations, which was the 
model of that at London, but hath the advantage 
of being ſupported bv three and forty pillars of 
white marble, and ſtanding in the center of four 
large ſtreets There is a building alſo erected by 
the tapeſtry merchants, admired for its dimenſions 
and architecture; and the Printiog-houte is ſaid 
to be the beſt in Europe, having been furniſhed 
with an hundred different forts or founds of letters, 
whereof two were Syriac, ten Hebrew, nine 

_ Greek, and forty-ſeven Roman. 

The trade of this city was at the height about 
the year 1568 when it was ſuppoſed to contain 
two hundred thouſand inhabitants ; but the Dutch 
torming their ſtate ſoon after, and making them- 
{elves maſters of the iſlands of Zeland, which lie 
at the mouth of the Scheld, turned the current of 
trade ta Amſterdam and other great cities of Hol- 
land. Nor did the oppreflions of the King of 
Spain and the civil wars they were involv'd in 
contribute a little to the removal of the merchants 
from thence, to which we may add Queen ELIZ A- 
BETH's being at warwith Spain, and ſetting upthe 
Dutch to oppoſe that Monarch ; and conſequently 
withdrawing her ſubjects from Antwerp, who 
had the greateſt ſhare in the trade of that place, 

Antwerp was made a Biſhop's Sce by Pope 
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of Spain, who aſſigned it to ſeven towns, and an 
hundred and forty four villages, for the verge of l 
its See, When it was erected into a marquiſate 
or how far the limits extended, is very uncertain ; 
but it was afterwards an Imperial city, and the 
Princes of Naſſau Burgraves or Governours of it. 
As to the conſtitution of the preſent government, 
nine perſons taken out of the nobility, and az 
many nominated by the prefects or maſters of the 
{treets, to whom are added eighteen more of the 
principal citizens, in all thirty-ſix, are preſented 
to the Prince, who appoints one half of them to 
be a ſtanding ſenate, by whom are afterward; 
choſen two 1 or Conſuls, one of 
whom repreſents the city at the convention of 
eſtates, and the other adminiſters juſtice at home, 
having with the ſenate above-mention'd, the 
cognizance of all cauſes civil and criminal. The 
city hath alſo a Schout or Sheriff, for the appre- 
hending and executing malefactors; and a Sol- 
licitor-General to proſecute offenders on the behalt 
of the city. The Senate appoint all inferiour 
Officers, and elect another council of twelve from 
among the deans or maſters of the ſeveral trades or 
companies, | 

2, Breda ſituate in a flat country on the banks l, 
of the river Merck, in the latitude of fifty-one 
degrees forty minutes, thirty miles north-eaſt of 
Antwerp, and as many to the ſouthward of Rot- 
terdam, a large populous well-built city, regularly 
fortified after the modern way, and one of the 
ſtrongeſt fortreſſes on the Dutch frontiers, and 
hath uſually a numerous garriſon of the States 
troops. It hath the title of a barony, which 
comprehends ſeventeen villages ; the delice 
of the Princes of Orange. The Dutch have been 
maſters of it ever ſince the year 1637, when it, 
was taken from the Spaniards by FREDERICK 
Prince of Orange, The great church is faid to be 
a magnificent ſtructure, in which is the tomb of 
Prince HENRY I. But I don't find any other 
publick Buildings taken notice of by travellers. _ 

3. Lillo, a little ſtrong fortreſs on the river Scheld, Le 
eight miles north-weſt of Antwerp, and built by 
that city to render the navigation of the river more 
ſecure; but happening to fall into the hands of 
the Dutch, they do by this and ſome other ſorts, 
obſtruct the trade to Antwerp as often as they ſee 
OE 
4. Lire, or Lier, ſituate on the river Nethe, Le 
ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Antwerp, and twenty 
north of Bruſſels; a pleaſant well-built town, re- 
markable for a ſpacious market-place, and the 
elegant buildings which ſurround it; formerly e- 
ſteemed a place of great ſtrength, but was ſurrender'd 
to the allies three days after the battle of Ramelics, 
without making any defence. It is now ſubject to the 


Emperor; and on account of the agreeableneſs of the 
ſitu- 


HAP. ſituation, generally inhabited by people of faſhion, 
and merchants who have left off their buſineſs. 
The collegiate church dedicated to St. GUMMIA- 
NUS, is {aid to be a handſome building; beſides 
which, there are ſeveral convents and religious 
houſes in the place. 
5. Herentals, ſituate alſo on the river Nethe, 
eight miles north-eaſt of Lire, and ſubject to the 
Emperor, formerly reckon'd a ſtrong place, but 
not capable of n a ſiege at preſent, 

6. Hoogſtraten,. a large open town, fifteen 
miles north-eaſt of Antwerp, which hath the title 
of an earldom, comprehending ſeveral villages 
within its juriſdiction 
Wn 7. Eckeren, a ſmall town, three miles to the 
- northward of Antwerp, render'd famous by a de- 
1 ſperate battle fought near it, between the French and 
the Confederates, in the j ear 1703, where the Dutch 
General OyDam, being cut off from his army, 
ran away, and gave out that the Allies were de- 
feated, who notwithſtanding maintained their 
zround, to the everlaſting diſgrace ot that gentle- 
man. 
I proceed next to the deſcription of Bergen-op- 
zoom, Steen-Bergen and Santvliet, with ſome 
neighbouring fortifications, which geographers 
place in Dutch Brabant, but do not reduce to any 
particular quarter. 
1. Bergen-op-zoom, ſometimes called ſimply 
Bergen, . lituate on an eminence in the middle of 
a morals, half a league from the eaſtern branch of 
the Scheld, with which it hath a communication 
by a navigable canal.. It is about eighteen miles 
north of Antwerp, and as many to the weſtward of 
Breda. It ſtands advantageouſly on the confines 
of Brabant, Flanders, Holland an Zealand, and 
s ſtrong by nature as well as art, being ſo ſecured 
by the moraſſes about it, that this, if any place, 
may be look'd upon as impregnable. It does not 
only ſecure the communication between Holland 
and Zealand, but opens the Dutch a way into 
Brabant whenever they pleaſe, and from whence 
they have formerly made excurſions into the heart 
of the country. The town is well built, and the 
market-places ſpacious ; the church of St. Lam- 
BERT, and the Marquiſs's palace are the only 
publick buildings taken notice of by travellers, 
for this town was erected into a Marquiſate 
by CHARLES V, and the neighbouring country 
made ſubject to it; but whoever has the poſſeſſion 
o the marquiſate, the town is ſubject to the States 
General, 
2. Steenbergen, a ſmall town near the ſea, 
about five miles to the northward of Bergen-op- 
zoom, with which it hath a communication by 
a canal, and is ſtrongly fortified, in order to de- 
tend the approaches tothat city. | 

3. Santvliet, eight miles 1 of Begen- op- zoom, 
erected by the Spaniards with ſome other forts, in 
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order to attack Lillo. There is alſo a fort be- CH AP: 
tween Santvliet and Lillo, called Henry-Frede- II. 
rick, upon the Scheld, which the Dutch are in = 
poſſeſſion of, and contributes to ſecure the navi- 

gation of that river to them. 

The fourth diviſion of Brabant is that called Bois le Due 
the quarter of Bois le Duc, the chief places whereof Warter. 
are, I, Bois le Duc. 2. Helmont. 3. Eindho- 
ven. 4. Megen. 5. Ravenſtein. 6. Grave. 7. 
Maeſtricht. 8. Crevecœur. 9. Boxtel. 

Bois le Duc, Sylva Ducis, called by the Dutch, 
Hertogenboſch, and frequently the Boſch, which 
had its name from a neighbouring wood, is ſituate 
on the banks of the Dromele, which here receives 
the Aa and Dieſe, and five miles to the north 
ward falls into the Maeſe at Crevecceur, The 
town ſtands on a riſing ground, in the middle of 
a large marſh, and for great part of the year can 
only be approach'd by caufeways, on which are built 
forts and redoubts for its defence. "The town is 
about four or hve miles in circumference, and re- 
gularly fortified after the modern way, which 
with the advantage of its ſituation, renders it one 
of the ſtrongeſt towns upon the Dutch frontiers, 
It lies about twenty miles to the eaſtward of Breda, 
and as many to the weſtward of Grave, Several 
fine navigable canals run through the town, over 
which lie fifty ſtone bridges ; and ten of the prin- 
cipal ſtreets center in a ſpacious market- place, 
ſurrounded with good buildings, but generally of 
timber. The publick buildings taken notice of by. 
travellers are, the Stadthouſe, built after the model 
of that at Amſterdam, and the church of St. 
Jon, formerly the cathedral, when King Pn1- 
L1P Il made this city a Biſhop's See, in the choir 
of which are the arms of the Knights of the Gol- 
den Fleece, and over their ſtalls, an inſcription 
giving an account of their inſtitution by PHIII 
the Good, Duke of Burgundy, Lorrain, and Bra- 
bant. 

The linnen and woollen manufactures flouriſn 
here, and their cutlery ware and needles are in 
good eſteem, The magiſtrates are two Prætors, 
or Burghermaſters, uſually of noble families; who 
take cognizance of civil and criminal cauſes, there 
are alſo ſeven Schepins, or Aldermen, who admi- 
niſter juſtice, and a common council, or ſenate, . 
as in other cities of Holland; but there is a tri- 
bunal at the Hague, to which there lies an appeal 
from this and all other cities of Brabant ſubject to 
the Dutch, conſiſting of ſeven Senators, a Grefher, - 
a Treaſurer and an Attorney-General, Within 
the juriſdiction of Boiileduc, are Campin, Peeland, - 
Maeſland, the diftrict of Oſterwick, and the 
towns of Helmont, Eindhoven, Megen, Raven- 
ſtein and Grave, Helmont lies on the river Aa, 
fifteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Boiſleduc, a walled town, 
capital of the diſtrict of Peeland. Eindhoven is Eindhovens' 
a little. walled town, fituate on the 3 
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CHAP, twelve miles ſouth-weſt of Helmont, and is the 

Il capitalof the diſtrict o Campenland. Megen lies 
on the Mack, about ten miles north-ealt of 
Megen. Boiſleduc, and gives title to an Earl, the adjacent 
Ravenſtein. country being under its juriſliction, Ravenſtein 
is alſo ſituate on the Maeſe hve miles fouth-eait 
of Megen, defended by a caſtle, and the neigh- 
bouring country is ſabject to it, 

Grave is a ſmall but ſtrong fortreſs, fituate on 
the Macſe, is a flat marihy cvuntry, five miles 
eaſt of Ravenſtein, and ſixteen north-eaſt of 
Boifleduc, of great importance tothe Dutch, who 
are ſovereigns of it, as it commands a coniuerable 
paſs on their frontiers *Tisa neat pleaſant town, 
and capital of the little earldom of Cuyck, about 
four miles in length and one in breadth, belonging 
to the family of Orange. The Mugiſtrates are 
two Conſuls or Burghermaſters, and ſeven Alder- 
men, appointed by the Prince, and a common- 
couycil, conſiſting of eight perſons, who are only 
allombled on extraordinary occations. 'I he town 
enjoys large privileges, and an exemption from 
many taxes which the neighbouring places are li- 
able to. | 

Maeſtricht is fituate on the weſt fide of the 
river Macſe, having a ſuburb ſtrongly fortified, 
called the Wyck, on the eaſt-ſide, and is about 
twelve miles to the northward of Liege, and thirty 
to the eaſtward of Louvain, 


Crave, 


Maeſtricht. 


It takes its name from 
a ferry, formerly over the Maeſe at this place, 
Trecht ſignifying a boat in the Datch language. 
Both parts are now unitcd by a ſtone bridge of 
nine arches: The town is generally recxon'd to be 
in the Province of Brabant, but the Wyck in the 
dioceſe of Liege, whoſe Biſhop hath the civil go- 
vernment thereof, though the whole is under the 
dominion of the Dutch. The town is about four 
miles in circumference, and itrongly fortified after 
the modern way, but it is not very populous, there 
being ſeveral void ſpaces within the walls. The 
{treets are large, the old buildings of wood and 
the new of brick: 'I he Stadthouſe is built after 
the model of Amſterdam. There are three Dutch 
churches, and ſeveral more belonging to the Ro- 
man Catholicks, of which communion the greateſt 
part of the natives are, and have a convent of 
monks, and another of nuns in the place. The 
government reſembles that of the other towns of 
the United Proviaces, to whom it is ſubject. It 
revolted from Spain about the year 1570, but 
was reduced to the obedience of the Spaniard again 
in 1579, under whoſe dominion it remained *till 
the year 1632, when it was taken by the Dutch 
who held it till the year 1672, when it was taken 
by the French King in perſon, but reitored to the 
Dutch by the peace of Nimeguen, Anno 1679, 
in whoſe poſleſpn it has ever ſince remained. 


Creveceur, Crevecœur is ſituate on the Maeſe, five miles 
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1orth of Boiſleduc, a fortreſs of great importance CHN 
on the Dutch frontiers, 8 

Boxtel lies about five miles to the ſouthward i... 
of Boifleduc, and is conſiderable on account of its Neu. 
commanding the fluices, whereby the country 
may be overflow'd or drain'd. 

The little province or lordſhip of Mechlin being ,,,, 
entirely ſurrounded by that of Brabant, comes prot, 
naturally to be deſcribed next. The whole ex- 
tent of it is ſcarce ten miles from eaſt to weſt, and 
the breath of it from north to ſouth is about five. 
It was erected into a ſeparate juriſdicton by Pa 1- 
LiP the Good, Duke of Burgundy, and hath ſe- 
veral conſiderable villages within its limits, but the 
only town of any conſequence is the city of Mechlin, 

Mechlin, or Malines, is ſituate on the river Dyle, 1... 
between the cities of Antwerp, Bruſſels and Lou- city 
vain, from each of which it is about twelve miles 
diſtant, It is a large well-built city, the ſtreets 
ſpacious and extremely neat, and divided into ſe- 
veral iſlands by the branches of the Dyle, or ar- 
tificial canals which run through it, over which 
lie a great number of bridges. As to the ſtrength 
of the fortifications which ſeveral writers magni- 
fy, they muſt certainly be under a miſtake, for 
in all the late wars it never endured a ſiege, 
and particularly after the battle of Ramelies, it 
ſurrend2r'd to the Allies, without attempting to 
make any defence. The town is divided into ſeven 
pariſhes, each of which hath a beautiful church. 
The cathedral, dedicated to St. RUMBALD, is a 
magnificent old building; and among their reli- 
gious houſes, the monaſtery of the Franciſcans 
and the nunnery of St. CLARA are molt ad- 
mired Pope PAuLTV erected it into an arch- 
biſhoprick in the year 1559, giving this Prelate 
the title of Primate of the Low Countries. The 
States of this lordſhip, or province, conſiſt of a 
certain number of the magiſtracy, and the repre- 
ſentatives of the common people; and here is 
held a great council, inſtituted by CHARLES the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, anno 1473, conſiſting 
of a Preſident and ſixteen Senators; to which high 
court all appeals were brought from the reſt of the 
provinces formerly, and ſtill are from thofe whichre- 
main under the dominion of the houſe of Auſtria. 

The tanners and weavers trades flouriſhed. much 
in this city formerly, and are very conſiderable at 
preſent : they are famous alſo for caſting of bells 
and great guns ; but what has been moſt admired 
of late years is their lace, being the fineſt that is 
made in the Low Countries; and when the Eng- 
liſh troops were quarter'd here, their beer was in 
great eſteem among(t the officers, being equal to 
the beſt October in England. | 

In this province I ſhall include the little town Arche, 
of Arſchot, erected into a duchy by CHARLES 
V. This city ſtands on the river Demer, m— 

My 
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' mfles to the eaſtward of Mechlin, and hath a 
ſmall territory belonging to it, being the inheri- 
tance of the antient family of the CRO YS, who 
came originally out of France. 

The province or earldom of Flanders is bounded 
by the ocean and that branch of the Scheld called 
the Hout, which ſeparates it from Zeland, towards 
the north: By Brabant and part of Hainault to- 
wards the eaſt: By another part of Hainault and 
Artois towards the ſouth; and by the ocean and 
part of Artois towards the weſt : extending in 
length from eaſt to welt upwards of ſeventy miles, 
in breadth from north to ſouth about ſixty. This 
province is generally flat and level, and the moſt 
fruitful ſpot of earth that is to be met with in Eu- 
rope; nor is the air any where uniealthiul at a 
diſtance from the fea and the mouti of the Scheld: 
And what renders this country extremely pleaſant, 
is, their fine. canals, their regular plantations of 
trees, and t e many beautiful cloyſters, towns 
and villages, which ſtand ſo thick, that we no 
ſooner part from one, but we find our ſelves at 
another But notwithſtanding the country a- 
bounds in good arable and paſture, and there are 
ſome grapes, the climate 1s too cold to produce 
good wine; for their winters are much colder, 
and their froſts of a longer duration than ours ; 
the north-eaſt winds coming to them over a long 
extent of frozen continent, which are render'd 
much milder by the ſea before they can reach us. 
They have a noble large breed of cattle, eſpecially 
of horſes for draught, which we frequently fee 
in the coaches of our nobility : nor do they want 
any animals, wild or domeſtick, which are to 
be met with in Britain; and to me the inhabi- 
tints appear a politer and more hoſpitable peo- 
pl: than thoſe of Holland: and however fome 
m:y magnify the freedom and pleaſure they enjoy 
in the United Provinces, foreigners who vilit 
Flanders, as well as the natives, ſeem to enjoy 
much more freedom and ſatisfaction than is to be 
met with in the territories of the Dutch. I pre- 
ſum? the reader will naturally underſtand me to 
peak of the Auſtrian Flanders; for the eaſtern 
part, under the power of the Dutch, and the 
weſtern fide, in the poſſeſſion of the French, very 
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they belong, and ſpeak their language. What 
part belongs to one, and what to the other, will 
appear from the deſcription of the ſeveral great 
towns, and the territories belonging to them. 
. And in my way weſtward, I firſt meet with 
Paas, boſe under the dominion of the Dutch, viz. Sluys, 
Ardenburg, Middleburg, Sas van Ghent, Hulſt, 
Axel, Liefkins, Ternhuys, Philippin, Bier- Vliet, 
Iſendick, Oſburg and Cadſandt fort and iſland ; 
the chief whereof I ſhall endeavour to deſcribe. 
r. Sluys, one of the five ports of Flanders, 
and the moſt commodious of them, is ſituate a- 
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bout ten miles to the north-caſt of Bruges, which CH A p- 
city can have no communication with the ſea, by II. 
the way of the Scheld, when the Dutch, who are: 
in poſſeſſion of Sluys, are pleaſed to obſtruct it; 

(for which reaſon a navigable canal for ſhips of 
burthen hath been cut from Bruges to Oſtend by 
the Spaniard, ſince the Dutch have been maſters 
of Sluys.) It is a fortreſs of great ſtrength and 
conſequence, as it is ſituate over againſt the iſland 
of Catſandt, in poſleſſion allo of the Dutch; but 
the whole town is not above a mile in circum- 
ference, and of very little trade at preſent, tho” 
it was once as Conſiderable a mart as any in Flan- 
ders, and hath been in the hands of the Dutch 
ever ſince the year 1604. 

2. Ardenburg, a league to the ſouth-eaſt of Ardenburg. 
Sluys, and formerly capital of the maritime parts 
of Flanders, but of little conſideration at preſent. | 

3. Middleburg, another little town about five Mildleburgs 
miles to the ſouthward of Sluys. | 

4. Sas van Ghent, or the Port to Ghent, about Sas van 
twelve miles to the northward of that city; a Ghent. 
ſmall but ſtrong fortreſs, ſituate in a moraſs, by 
the poſſeſſion whereof the Dutch m iy cut off all 
communication between Ghent and the 'ea when- 
ever they think fit, and have been matters of it 
ever ſince the year 1044. | 

5. Hulit, ſituate ten miles to the eaſtward of Hulſt. 
Sas van Ghent, in the country of Waes; a ſtrong 
town, taken by the Dutch in the year 1645, and 
confirm'd to them by the treaty of Weſtphalia, 

6. Axel, a ſmall fortreſs, a league to the weſt- Axel.) 
ward of Hulſt. 

7. Liefkins, a fort on the Scheld, built over Liefking 
againſt Lillo by the Dutch, to command the paſ- 
ſage of that river, | 
8, Ternhuys, another ſmall fort on the banks Ternhuys, 
of the Scheld, two leagues to the northward of 
Axel, 

9. Fort Philip, a league north-weſt of Sas yan Philippizy 
Ghent. 

10. Bier-Vliet, a ſmall iſland in the mouth Bier-Vliet, 
of the Scheld, on which ſtands a town of the 
ſame name, a league north-weſt of Fort Philip, 
which commands the paſlage over to Zealand. 77 

11. Iſendick, a little fortified town on the other Iſendck. 
ſide of the channel, two miles to the weſtward 
of Bier-VIiet. | 5 

12. Oſburg, a little fortified town on the chan- os burg. 
nel which ſeparates the iſle of Cadſandt from the 
continent. : 

13. Cadſandt, an iſland ſituated at the mouth Cadſandt- 
of the Scheld, over againſt the iſland of Walke- 
ren, about nine miles in length and four in 
breadth, on which is a Fort of the ſame name; 
by which the Dutch ſecure their communication. 
between the iſlands of Zealand and Flanders. And 
theſe are all the places the Dutch are poſſeſs d of 


in Flanders, except what relates to their _ 
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| 
| 
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| 
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CHAP. The chief towns belonging to the Auſtrian 
IT. Flanders, are Ghent, the capital of the whole 
province; Bruges, Damme, Oſtend, Plaſtendal, 
Auftrim Newport, Deynſe, Dendermon?, Rupplemond, 


lande 5 i 
e e Aloſt, Ninhove, Audenard, Harlebeck, Courtray, 
towns. Tenin, Comines, Warwick and Warneton, 


Tournay, Ypre:, Fort Knocque, Dixmuyde and 
Furncs. 
1. Ghent, Gaunt, or Gand, the capital of 
Flanders, is ſituate on four navigable Rivers, viz. 
the Scheld, the Lys, the Licne, and the Mour- 
water; thirty miles north-weſt of Bruſſcls, de- 
fended by a caſtle, and ſurrounded by a wall, and 
other fortifications; ten or twelve miles in cir— 
cumference, and conſequently requires an army 
to defend it: belides, there is fo great a variety 
of ground in ſo large an extent, that 'tis impoſ- 
ſible a tovzn of theſe dimenſions can be very 
ftreng. The town is large, but not one half of 
the ground within the walls built upon, the reſt 
conſiſting of fields and gardens. The ftrects are 
wide and well paved, the market- places ſpacious, 
and the houſes well built of brick. The town is 
divided into fix and twenty iſlands, by the rivers 
and canals which paſs through it, over which are 
laid near an hundred bridges. It is reckon'd to 
be ſituate in a healthful air, tho” there are many 
hundreds, if not thoufands of Engliſh ſoldiers who 
lie buried on St. Peter's Hill, and other places 
within the walls of this city, who all died na- 
tural deaths; for 'tis obſervable that our forces 
when tranſported into any foreign country die 
great part of them the firſt year, either by the 
flux, or {ome other contagious diſtemper; 1 pre- 
ſume from living in a different, or more irregular 
manner than they uſed to do at home ; fo that 
we ought not to conclude Ghent, or any other 
city, the more unhealthful on account of its be- 
ing fatal to our troops, eſpecially when we ob- 
ſerve our ſeaſon'd men to have their healths very 
well here. In the late war this town was gene- 
rally the winter-quarters of the Engliſh foot, 
when there were ſometimes four and twenty re- 
giments in the town at a time, and yet the place 
did not ſeem to be crouded with them. "They 
had a large building aſſign'd them for divine wor- 
ſhip, and the Chaplains of the ſeveral regiments 
officiated by turns; nor was there ever any miſ- 
underſtandings between our people and the inha- 

itants on account of religion, but a friendly in- 

ercourſe was maintain'd between them; and I 

believe the natives were glad of our company on 
account of the money that was ſpent in the 
place, for the ſoldiers generally lay in barracks, 
and were not burthenſome to the inhabitants, as 
they uſually are in England, The publick build- 
ings worth our obſervation here, are the Stadt- 
houſe and the Cathedral, both handſome ſtruc- 
Cures ; and J took particular notice of an image of 


Ghent city. 


THE PRESENT STATE OP THE 


caſter firſt ſaw the light, from thence call'd Joun 


white marble in the latter, with one head andch 
three faces, looking three different ways, which 
ſtood at the eaſt end of the church, by which 
groſs figure we apprehended they deſign'd to re- 
preſent the Trinity. There are beſides this, ſeven 
pariſh churches, and fifty-hve monaſteries and 
nunneries, among which there is one Engliſh nun- 
nery. In the largeſt ſquare of the town is a ſta- 
tue of CHARLEs V, who was born in the caſtle: 


and here alſo the famous JohN Duke of Lan- 


of GAUNT, fon of EDwaRD III, King of Eng- 
land On the bridge called Dogebrack, are two 
brazen ſtatucs, repreſenting a ſon beheading his 
father; for it is related, that both of them being 
condemned to die, a pardon was offer'd to him 
that would be the other's executioner ; and the fa- 
ther having prevail'd on the ſon to take the office 
upon him, as he was ready to ſtrike, the blade of 
the Wend broke in his hand, which being look'd 
upon as m'raculous, they were both pardon'd. 
The {1Ik and woollen manufactures flouriſh in 
this place as well as the linen, and they have a 
great trade in corn. It is a Biſhop's See under 
the Archbiſtop, of Mechlin, and the Provincial 
Court is held here, from which however there 
is an appcal to that of Mechlin. The French 
poſſe's'd themſelves of it with the reſt of the towns 
in Flanders on the death of CHaRLEes II, King 
of Spain; but it ſurrendred to the allies on the 
defeat of the French at Ramelies anno 1706. And 
in the year 1708, the French ſurpriz'd the city 
again, and threw an army into the place to de- 
fend it ; but the Confederates having taken the 
caſtle of Liſle, inveſted Ghent in a very advanced 
ſcaſon near Chriſtmas, and the enemy were ob- 
liged to ſurrender it after a few days open trenches, 
The winter was ſo ſevere at this time, that the 
horſes hoofs froze to the ground in the night- 
time, and had not the French been ſo complai- 
ſant as to quit the place before things were come 
to an extremity, the confederate army muſt have 
ſuffer'd very much. The government of the city 
is lodg'd in the Burghomaſter and Schepins, that is, 
in the Mayor and Aldermen, as in moſt of the 
cities of the Low Countries; beſides which, there 
is a great Council or Senate, which aſſembles upon 
extraordinary occaſions. 

2. Bruges, ſituate four and twenty Engliſh pate. 
miles to the north-weſt of Ghent, on the grand 
canal which runs between thoſe two cities, being 
about ten miles to the eaſtward at Oſtend, and as 
many ſouth-weſt of Sluys, ſaid to be ſo named 
from the great numbers of bridges over the ca- 
nals and rivulets which run through the town. 
The place is about four or five miles in circum- 
ference, ſurrounded by a wall and other fortifica- 
tions, but not able to ſuſtain a regular ſiege car- 
ried on by our modern engineers. It is a 1 9 


p. lous city, well bailt, and hath a ſpacious market- 
place, in which ſix of the principal ſtreets cen- 
ter: there are in it ſeven pariſh churches, beſides 
the cathedral, fixty monaſteries and nunneries, a- 
mong which one for Engliſh Nuns, and a col- 
lc of Jeſuits. It was erected into a Biſhop's 
Ste by PHILIP II, King of Spain about the year 
1559, and is ſubject to the Archbiſhop of Mech- 
lin, or Malines. Before the revolt of the ſeven 
Provinces, or rather before Antwerp arrived to 
its grandeur, it was the greateſt town of trade in 
Europe; all countries who had any concern in 
commerce having their factories and agents here, 
particularly the Engliſh, who made it their ſtaple 
ſor wool. As it hath a communication. with the 
ea by means of the new canal to Oſtend, it is {till 
a place of good trade, Their manufactures are 
chicfy thoſe of woollen cloth and ſtuffs, linnen 
ach tapeſtry, and will probably flouriſh or decline 
iz the navigation of the Oſtenders ſucceeds. 

. Damme, a ſmall but ſtrong fortreſs belong- 
to the Emperor, four miles to the northward 
of Bruges, ſituate on the old canal between Bru- 
re and Sluys; four miles to the northward where- 
D of lies Fort St. DoxAT, yielded to the Dutch to 
trenzthen their barrier; and two miles further 
north Fort IS ABEL; and fix miles weſt of Fort 
[zABEL lies Fort Blankenburg on the ſea-coaſt, 
between which and Heyſt the ſecond barrier of 
the States begins, and is carried on from thence 
to the Scheld. They are alſo to poſſeſs all the 
dens upon the Demer from the Scheld to the 
\Lacſe, in caſe of a rupture with France. The towns 
ahzn'd them from the other barrier, are Furnes, 
Foce Knocque, Ipres, Warneton, Menin, Lour— 
ny and Namur. 


Vrwland, or Freeland, ten miles to the weſtward 
0! Bruges, is ſituate in a morals, almoſt ſurrounded 
by wide trenches, filled with the ſca-water, ha- 
ing the beſt harbour in Flanders next to that of 
days : It is fortified after the modern way, which 
Will its boggy fituation, renders it one of the 
iro1zeſt towns in Flanders: The place is not 
large, but the houſes are generally well built, the 
Wet regular and well paved; and as the Em- 
peror ſeems determin'd to promote its trade and 
tation, will probably c'er long be in a flou- 
ung condition; but I ſhall enlarge further on 
ns luvject when I come to conitder the trade of 
0 Autrian Netherlands. It is not long ſince 
JIN Wes a ſmall village, it firlt became famous 
n the year 1601, when it was defende4 by the 
haliſh and Dutch againſt all the power of Spain 
Ui tlic latter end of the year 1604. In which 
me the Spaniards loſt ſeventy thouſand men be- 
tore the place, nor did the beſieged loſe fewer 
Wan thirty thouſaud; not that the garriſon ever 
Cn ilted of half that number at one time, but 
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the ſea being open to the allies, they ſupplied CH AP. 
the town from time to time with freſh forces and II. 
proviſions, till, according to the phraſe of, that 
time, the enemy perfectly dug them out, and 

made the town one heap of rubbiſh, It fell un- 

der the dominion of the French on the death of 
CHARLES II, King of Spain, and was taken 

from them by the Confederates aſter the battle of 
Ramelies in the year 1706, being now ſubject to 

the houſe of Auſtria. | 

5. Plaſtendal, ſituate three miles to the eaſt- Plal-ndzt, 
ward of Ottend, where the canal of Newport tall; 
into that Icading from Oſtend to Bruges, and con- 
ſequently commands them both, It is a ſtrong 
tort, and defends an important fluice, through 
which the ſhipping paſſes backwards and for- 
wards ; and being feiz'd by the French, toge— 
gether with Bruges and Ghent, while the Conte- 
derates were employ'd in the ſicge of Lifle anno 
1708, put the contederates to very great difficul- 
ties; but fell into the hands of the allies again 
the ſame year, upon the ſurrender of Ghent and 
Bruges to them. 

6. Newport, another of the five ports of Flan- Newpocy 
ders, lies near the ſea-ſhore, eight miles fouth- 
weſt of Oſtend, and fifteen welt of Bruges, at the 
mouth of a fmall river, which readers it a ſecure 
harbour tor veilels of fmall burthen. The town 
is fortihed, but cannot be much commended fur 
its buildings or trade, the hout.s being low and 
built of wood, and the inhabitants ſubſiſting 
chicfly by fiching. 

7. Deynſe, a little town fituate on the river Deynſe. 
Lys, ten miles ſouth-weſt of Ghent, and twelve 
almoſt north of Oudenard, 

8. Dendermond, fituate at the confluence of Pen9er+ 
the Dender and the Scheld, twelve miles to the s. 
eaſtward of Ghent; a itrong fortreis, lur- 
rounded by mcadows, and is net to be approach'd 
but by cauſeways, when the cicizens are pleaſed to 
lay the country about them under water. This 
is one of the barrier towns, whercin the garriſon 
are one half Imperialiſts and the other Dutch. 

It ſurrender'd to the allies upon the victory at | 
Ramidclies, in the year 1706, after a ſhort ftege. 25 
9. Ruppicmond, a ſmall town, fituate in the Ruvele- 
county of \Waes, at the confluence of the Rupple mond. 

and the Scheld, five miles ſouth of Antwerp, and 
eighteen to the cailward of Ghent. : _ 

10. Aloſt, ſituate on the river Dender, ſix Alot. 
miles ſouth of Dendermond, and fiteen ſouth- 
eaſt of Ghent, the capital of à territory, jor- 
merly called Imperial Flanders, on account of 
its being a fee of the Empire. It is a pretty 
town, and a place of ſome trade, but neither 
large, or well fortified, 

11. Ninkove and Grammont, two little towns, Ninhove, 
the firſt ſeven miles ſouth of Aloft, and the other Gramm nts 
five miles ſurther ſouth, both of them ſituate on 
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the river Dender. At Grammont there is a no- 
ble abbey, ſtanding on an eminence, which gives 


Ly I a delightful proſpect of the neighbouring 


Ondenard. 


Courtray, 


Harlcbeck. 


Menin. 


Warneton, 


Comines and 


Warwick. 


Tournay, 


country. 

12. Oudenard, or Audenard, ſituate on the 
Scheld, fourtezn miles ſouth of Ghent, a large 
well-fortified town, divided by the river into two 
parts, and almoſt ſurrounded by meadows, ex- 
cept that there is a hill which commands it on 
the ſouth-ſide. The buildings are good, and the 
Rreets wide and handſome, and there are ſeveral 
fine churches and monaſteries in the place: it 
hath alſo a flouriſhing trade in fine linnen and ta- 
peſtry, and is the capital of a chatellany, which 
contains three and thirty villages. The French 
nid ſiege to it anno 1708, which occaſion'd an 
obſtinate battle, wherein the allies obtain'd a 
compleat victory, and ſaved the rg 

13. Courtray, on the river Lys, twenty-ſix 
miles ſouth-weſt of Ghent, and twelve miles 
north-eaſt of Lifle, ſtrong by art and nature, and 
defended alſo by a good citadel, It is a populous 
place, and both the woollen and linnen manufac- 
tures flouriſh here. 

14. Harlebeck, on the river Lys, a little open 
town, two miles to the northward of Courtray, 
Capital of a ſmall territory 

15. Menin, a little well-fortified town, ſituate 
on the river Lys, five miles to the ſouthward of 
Courtray, taken by the allies in the year 1706, 
and is now one of the towns of the Dutch barrier 
againſt France, | 

16. Warneton, Comines and Warwick, three 
little towns, ſituate to the ſouthward of Menin, 
in the way to Liſle, of which Warneton 1s one 
of the barrier towns, 

17 Tournay, or Dornick, ſituate on the ri- 
ver Scheld, which runs through it, ſurrounded by 
pleaſant fruitſul meadows, being thirty miles ſouth 
of Ghent, and as many north of Cambray, and 
eleven to the eaſtward of Liſle. It is a large 
populous well-built city, and a place of good 
trade; and having been for a conſiderable time 
in the hands of the French before the laſt war, 
its fortifications were brought to as great perfec- 
tion as any in the Low Countries: but what added 
moſt to the iirength of the place, as the allies 
found by dear-brought experience, when they be- 
ſieged it in the year 1709, was the mines, Which 
blew up hundreds, if not thouſands of the be- 
negers at a blaſt. When they had with the 
utmoſt hazard and difficulty made themſelves 
maſters of the ſtrongeſt works that ever were 
contrived, and the French could maintain them 
no longer, then did they fet fire to the mines, 
and blow up whole regiments of brave fellows 
at a time, who fell, as a certain writer has 
it, in a ihower of ſhatter'd limbs and ma gled 
Carcailes, I'hule mines, ſays a Britiin geutle— 


STATE OF THE 


juſt above which water are balconies that lead to 


man 
| Croſiers is eſteem'd the fineſt building next to the 


man who view'd them, conſiſt of vaſt ſubterra. Cg 
neous vaults, ſo well-contrived, that they may ra. f 
ther paſs for terraſs-walks than mines. In the 
center of the citadel there is a well, the ſurface 
of whoſe waters is fifty foot from the mouth, 


thoſe beautiful deſtructive caverns above-men. 
tion'd, The city is divided into ten pariſhes, ty 
which belong as many elegant churches, belide; 
great numbers of fine convents and cloyſters, The 
cathedral dedicated to St. MAR is a magnificent 
ſtructure, adorn'd with braſs and marble monu— 
ments, erected to the memory of its Biſhops, with 

admirable paintings, The church of the 


cathedral, whoſe marble pillars and altar-picce 
make it much admired. Here we ſee the crown- 
ing of our Saviour, done by the celebrated Ru- 
BENS, a piece of ineſtimable value; with ano- 
ther picture of the nativity, done by the ſame 
hand, There is in the market-place an old build- 
ing, ſaid to be of Roman architecture, and fre- 
quently called Julius CzsaR's palace: but the 
town is certainly very antient. King HEN R 
the eighth of England beſieged and took it in the 
year 15 13, and built the old citadel ; but it waz 
deliver'd up to the French again upon a treaty of 
marriage between the Dauphin and the Princeſs 
Mary. The Spaniards made themſelves ma- 
ſters of it in the year 1581, and the French ſur- 
priz'd it again in the year 1667 ; but it was ta- 
ken from them by the allies, after an obſtinate 
ſiege, in the year 1709, and is now one of the 
towns of the Dutch barrier. The principal ma- 
nufacture of the place at preſent, is linnen, and 
it was antiently as famous for woollen. It is the 
capital of a ſmall territory, call'd the Tourneſis, 
and a Biſhop's See, ſubject to the Archbiſhop of 
Cambray, white in the hands of the French; but 
the government both fpiritual and temporal has 
received tome alterations fince it came under the 
dominion of the Imperialiſts. 
18. Ypres, or Iprcs, {ituate in a flat country Vs 
on the river Ypre, aho:it ten miles to the weſt— 
ward of Menin, and cighteen to the northward of 
Lifle ; a large town regularly fortified, and by 
its ſſuices can lay the neighbouring country un- 
der water; the ſtreets broad, and the market- 
place ſaid to be the moſt ſpacious of any in Flan- 
ders, and ſurrounded with a piazza, but the houſes 
are generally of timber. The cathedral is dedi- 
cated to St. MARTIN; and there are ſeveral mo- 
naſteries, in one 6! vrhich, belonging to the Je- 
ſuits, is our Saviour's reſurrection, adinirably 
painted on the altar-picce of the chapel; and in 
the cloyſter are the pictures of all the Jeſuits 
who have ſuffer'd in Eugland, repreſented as fo 
many marters. The town has ſtill a good trade 
in the Ulk and woollen manufactures, and "_ H 
recite 
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„ iſhop's See in the year 1559: this 


, {iliragan to the Archbiſhop of Mech- 
lin Ypres is the capital of a large fruitful cha- 
- tellany, comprehending Mont-Caſſel, Belle or 
P.illcul, and Rouſlelair ; as alſo Poperingen, War- 
1cton, Commines and Warwick, and hath the 


” title of a viſcounty. It was taken by the French 


in the e. 1678, and remain'd in their hands 
ti the latter end of the laſt war, when it was 
taken by the allies, and by the treaty of Utrecht 
confirm'd to the houſe of Auſtria, together with 
the chatellany, comprehending all the places a- 
bove mention'd, and this city is now part of the 
Dutch barrier. 

10. Fort Knocque, ſituate on the river Iſer, a- 
bout fifteen miles to the northward of Ypres, 
males another part of the Dutch barrier. 

20. Dixmude, fituate on the Ypre, about 
ten miles north of Ypres city, taken by the al- 
lics in the late war, and confirm'd to the houſe 
of Auſtria by the treaty of Utrecht, It is a ſmall 
town, and not very conſiderable, either for its 
trade or fortifications. | . 

21. Furnes, or Vuerne, ſituate on the river 
Colm, in a fruitful country, about ſix miles from 
the ſea, ten to the eaſtward of Dunkirk, and 
hve to the weſtward of Newport. It is a little 
tortified town, capital of an Ambacht or ter- 
ritory, and part of the Dutch barrier againſt 
France, 

In French Flanders the chief towns are Liſle, 
Dunkirk, Mardyke, Graveling, Berg St. Wi- 
nock, Doway, Orchies, Armentiers, La Baſle, 
L'Ecluſe, St. Amand, Launoy. and Bourbourg. 

1. Liſle, or Ryſſel, call'd the Ifland antiently, 
on account of its being ſituated in a morals, 
lurrounded with waters, (which are now drain'd 
of ſtands on the river Deule, twenty-five miles 

north of Arras, and twelve weſt of Tournay, a 
arze populous well-built city, defended by a ci- 
tadel, and ſo ſtrongly fortified, that it coſt the 
allies more men to take it in the late war, than 
ay town in Flanders, and was very near baf- 
ing their united forces. It is the capital of the 
French Flanders, and from the elegancy of its 
wildings and its flouriſhing trade, uſually tiled 
Veli, Paris, The Stadthouſe and the Church of 
dt. PETER are noble ſtructures, and the citadel 
\ matter-piece in fortification, The ſilk and linnen 
Manufactures are in great perfection here, and 
whey are famous for their camblets. It was taken 
" the French in the year 1667, who built the 
{)tadel, and enlarged the city as well as its forti- 
cations, making it the centre of the Flemiſh 
ae. It was taken by the allies on the 22d of 
\)ctober 1708, after a ſiege of two months, and 
Stadel the eleventh of December following; 
"it yielded to the French again by the treaty of 
Utrecht, in conſideration of their demoliſhin g 


the fortifications and harbour of Dunkirk, from CH AP. 
whence they uſed to infeſt the Engliſh ſeas with II. 
their privateers and men of war. — 

2. Dunkirk, ſituate on the ſea-ſhore, at they... 

mouth of the river Colm, twenty miles north- 
eaſt of Calais, twenty-four ſouth-weſt of Oſtend, 
and fifty almoſt caſt of Dover. The harbour and 
fortifications of this place had coſt Lewis XIV 
incredible {:ms of money, in which however he 
found his account ; for here he always kept his 
pyratical ſquadrons, Which brought him in prizes 
from time to time, du:ing th late long war, al- 
moſt {:Hcient to maintain h deet; which occa- 
ſton' det. Engliſh and Dutch to intiſt on che ra- 
zing tne fortifications at the treaty of Utrecht, 
and both the harbour and walls of the city were 
accordingiy entirely demolifh'd. The town is 
only remarkable at preſent tor being the capital 
of a fine fruitful territory, though formerly it 
was one of the five ports of Flanders, and a place 
of good trade, It is faid to have taken its name 
from the ſand-hills on the ſhore, by the Flemings 
called Duynen, or Downs, on which a church be- 
ing erected that was a ſea-mark for mariners, it 
obtained the name of Punen-Kerk, or Dunkirk, 
This place muſt have been of great advantage to 
Britain, if we had kept the poſſeſſion of it inſtead 
of demoliſhing it, as it would have made us ma- 
ſters of both fides the channel ; but the Dutch, 
who were no leſs apprehentive of the Engliſh, 
their rival in trade, than of the French, had the 
addreſs to procure the demolition of it, that it 
might no more be a terrour to them, either in 
the hands of the one or the other, 

3. Mardyke, a little town upon the coaſt a- Mardyke. 
bout a league ſouth-weſt of Dunkirk, which the 
French were about to fortify on the demolition 
of the fortifications of that city ; but upon the 
repreſentations and menaces of the Englith Court, 
the deſign was laid aſide, tho' the French had 
made a conſiderable progreſs in the work. 

4. Graveling, ſituate at the mouth ol the ri- Graveling, 
ver Aa, ten miles ſouth-weſt of Dunkirk ; a little 
fortified toven, and one of the hve ports of Flan- 
ders, but is not capable of receiving large vettels, * 

5. Winoxberg, or Berg St. Wynox, which Winoxberg, 
takes its name from a monaſtery erected on a hill 
to the memory of St. Wyxox an Englithman, 
ſtands about two leagues to the ſouthward of 
Dunkirk, and is the capital of a large truittul 
territory or chatellany. | 

6. Dowav, ſituate on the river Scarpe, twenty Doway, 
miles ſouth of Liſle, a large populous town, and 
ſtrongly fortified. It coſt the allies eight thou- 
ſand men at leaſt when they took it from the 
French in the year 1710, and was retaken by the 
arms of France in the year 1712, alter the ſe- 
paration of the Britiſh troops from the reſt of the 
allics, who refuſed to accept a peace on the terms 

Im 2 propoled 
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II. of the place is worited camblets ; and here is a 
GW) conldcrable ſeminary of Engliſh Roman Catho- 
licks, founded by PHILIY II, of Spain, about the 
year 1509. 

7. Orchies, an antient little town, about twelve 
miles ſouth-caſt of Tile, taken by the allies in 
the laſt war, but yielded to France by the treaty 
of Utrecht, | 

8. Armentiers, ſituate on the river Lys; a for- 
tined town, and a place of ſome trade, eight 
miles to the weſtward of Liſle, 

9. La Baſle, a little fortified town, ſituate on 
the Deule, twelves miles ſouth-weſt of Liſſe. 

10. St. Amand, ſituate on the Scarpe, in a plea- 
{ant fruitful country, ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Tour- 
nay; remarkable for a noble abbey dedicated to 
St. Au AND; the Abbot whereof is a temporal 

Prince. 

11. Bourbourp, a pleaſant little town on the 
top of a hill, twenty miles weſt of Ypres, and 
three to the ſouthward of Graveling ; capital of a 
fruitful chatellany, one of the moſt antient in 
Flanders, yielded by the Spaniards to the French 

at the Pyrenean treaty, 
re pro: Ihe Province of Artois, or Arras, is bounded 
The fitua- by part of Flanders on the north; by another 
tion and part of Flanders, and by Hainault, and the Cam- 
extent. breſis on the eaſt ; and by Picardy, a French 

province, on the ſouth and weſt: being about 
ſixty miles in length, and five and twenty in 
Chief rivers. breadth ; the chief rivers whereof are the Lys, the 
Scarpe, and the Aa. The inhabitants enjoy an 
Air and foil. excellent air, and an exceeding fruitful foil ; and 
having been for many years under the dominion 
of the French, they cannot eaſily be diſtinguiſh'd 
Manners and by their manners, habits, or language, from the 


Orchies. 


Armentiets. 


La Ba ſſe. 


St. Amand. 


Bourbcurg · 


language. reſt of the ſubjects of that kingdom. The whole 
province having been conquer'd by France, was 
confirm'd to that monarchy by the Spaniards at 
the Pyrenean treaty anno 1659 

Chieſtowns, The chief towns are Arras, St. Omer, Aire, 


Bethune, St. Venant, Bapaume, Heſdin, Te- 
rouen, Lens, Aveſne le Comte, St. Paul Mont, 
St. Eloy. 

Arras, I. Arras, the capital of the province, antient- 
ly called Atrebatum, being the chief town of the 
Atrebates in the days of C SAR; is ſituate on 
the rivers Scarpe, twenty- five miles ſouth-weſt of 
Liſle, and twelve ſouth-weſt of Dowav. It is a 
large place, divided into two parts, whereoi one 
is called the city, and the other the town, both 
ſurrounded with a wall, and fortified after the 
modern way : it is a Biſhop's See, and the cathe- 
dral a magnificent ſtructure dedicated to the bleſ- 
fed Virgin Many; the dioceſan being ſuffragan 
to te Archbiſhop of Cambray, In a certain cha- 
pel here the Prieſts new a wax taper burning, 


STATE OF THE 


which they pretend does not conſume, and that Ch, 
it was ſent them from heaven; they have a pot N 
of manna alſo which they pretend came to them 
the ſame way; and this is expoſed in a dry ſea- 
ſon, when prayers are put up for rain. The town 
is generally well-built, the ſtreets broad, and the 
market-places ſpacious ; and it is famous for the 
tapeſtry manufacture, from thence frequently 
called Arras. It was taken by the French in 
the year 1640, who have been maſters of it ever 
ſince. The abbey of St. VEDASTUSs in this city 
is a noble foundation, having a revenue of twen- 
ty thouſand crowns a year. 

2. St. Omer, ſituate on the river Aa, twenty « 
miles ſouth of Dunkirk, and fifteen ſouth-calt 
of Calais; which takes its name from St. Ou nn, 
Biſhop of Terouen, who founded a monaſtery 
here anno 660. The reputed ſanctity of this Pre- 
late occaſion'd a great reſort of 1 hither, and 
the building of a conſiderable town here not ma- 
ny years after. It was made a Biſhop's See anno 
1559, whoſe Biſhop is ſuffrazan to the Arch- 
biſhop of Cambray. This place is famous for an 
Engliſh ſeminary of Jeſuits, whereof 'TiTvs 
OaTESs procured himſelf to be admitted a mem- 
ber, in order to qualify himſelf to be an evidence 
of the Popiſh plot. "The town is rich, large and 
populous, ſtrong both by art and nature, and ta- 
ken from the Spaniards by the French in the 
year 1677, being confirm'd to them by the en- 
ſuing treaty of peace at Nimeguen. What con- 
tributes much to the trade of the place, 1s a na- 
vigable canal cut from thence to Graveling, by 
which it hath a communication with the ſea, 

3. Aire, ſituate on the Lys in a moraſs, twen- 4+ 
ty five miles north-weſt of Arras, and as many 
ſouth of Dunkirk, a little ſtrong town and caſtle, 
of which the French took poſſeſſion in the yea: 
1676, and held it till the late war anno 1710, 
when it was taken from them by the allies, but 
yielded to the French again by the treaty of U- 
trecht anno 1712, | 

4. St. Venant, another little fortreſs, fituate s: '-- 
on the Lys, about five miles to the. eaſtward of 
Aire, and beſieged at the ſame time, taken by 
the allies a month before it, but yielded alfo to 
the French by the treaty of Utrecht, 

5. Bethune, ſituate on the river Biette, twelve Bun 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Aire, a ſtrong place, taken by 
the allies after a ſiege of ſix weeks, in the year 
1710, bat yielded to the French by the treaty 
of Utrecht; a pretty neat town, and hath a 
flouriſhing trade; but is moſt remarkable for the 
excellent cheeſe made in the neighbourhood. 

6. Bapaume, a little ſtrong town on the con- Buss 
fines of Picardy, twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of Ar- 
ras, and the capital of a large territory, | 

7. Heſdin, a ſtrong town, ſituate on the river H. 

/ , 8 town, 

Canche, 
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a P. Canche, twenty miles to the ſouthward of Aire, 


tiken from the Spaniards by the French about 


g. Terouen, five or ſix miles to the weſtward 
of Aire, antien:ly the capital city of the Morini, 
nd ſince a Biſhop's See, but is now in a ruinous 
condition. 

9. Lens, a little town, ten miles north of Ar- 
ras, conſiderable only as it is the capital of a large 
territory, 

10. St. Paul, a little town, fifteen miles weſt 
of Arras, the capital of a county; not fat from 
whence is the village of Agincourt, famous for 
the victory obtain'd near it by the Engliſh over 
the French anno 1415. 

The province or archbiſhoprick of Cambray, 
uſually call'd the Cambreſis, is bounded by the 
province of Hainault on the north and eaſt ; by 
the province of Picardy in France on the ſouth ; 
and by Artois on the weft, extending in length 
from eaſt to weſt about five and twenty miles, 
but the breadth is very unequal, being in ſome 
places ten miles, and in others not more than 
live. The natives enjoy a good air, and a fruit- 
ful country; and being now united to France, 
are ſcarce to be diſtinguiſh'd from the French 
by their manners or language. The chief towns 
are, 1. Cambray. And, 2. Chateau-Cambreſis. 

1. Cambray, is a large well-built city, on tlie 
river Scheld, not far from its ſource, almoſt ſur- 
rounded by gardens and fruitful meadows, being 
ſixtcen miles ſouth-eaſt of Arras, and about as 
many ſouth-weſt of Valenciennes, It is defended 
by two citadels, and regularly fortified: and as 
the neizhbouring country may be laid under wa- 
ter, is eſteem'd one of the ſtrongeſt places in the 
ow Countries. The town contains nine pariſh— 
churches, three abbeys, and ſeveral other religious 

ouſes and hoſpitals. The publick buildings taken 
notice of are the Stadt-houſe, ſtanding in a ſpa- 
dous market-place, where moſt of the ftrects cen- 
ter; the great church of the bleſted Virgin, well 
turn'{h'd with fine tombs and ſtatues, among 
winch the ſtatues of St. MICHAEL and St. SE- 
BAN are moſt admired : the brazen parti- 
tion hetween the nave of the church and the 
chr clo 18 eſteem'd a piece of excellent work- 
men:hip. The principal manufacture of the place 
'S that of fine linnen, from hence called Cambrick. 
Iii city was an Epiſcopal See, ſubject to the 
Archbill.op of Rheims till the year 1559, when 
PHILIP II, King of Spain, procured it to be e- 
ted into an Archbiſhoprick by Pope PAUL IV. 
© was allo ſor ſome time a free Imperial city, un- 
der the dtection of the Count of Aloſt; but 
the Emperor CHARLES I, deprived them of their 
tient privileges, having erected two citadels 
which command the town: it afterwards fell into 
che hands of the Spaniards, who remain'd maſters 
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of it till the year 1677, when it was taken by CHAP 
the French, and confirm'd to them the lolloviins II. 
year by the treaty of Nimeguen. — 

2. Chateau-Cambreſis, ſituate on the river Chateau 
Selle, about twelve miles ſouth-caſt of Cambray, Cambrelis, 
once a conſiderable town, but at preſent in a rui— 
nous condition. And, 3. Crevecizur, another Creveceur, 
wall'd town, fix miles to the ſouthward of Cam- 
bray, but not conſiderable enough to merit a par- 
ticular deſcription, 

The province or county of Hainault, which Hainault 

receives its name from the river Haine, is bounded e 
by Flanders and part of Brabant towards the 
north ; by another part of Brabant and the county 
of Namur towards the eaſt ; by the Cambrefis, 
Picardy and Champaigne towards the fouth ; and 
by the province of Artois, from which it is ſe— 
parated by the river Scheld, towards the weſt : ex- 
tending in length from the north- en to the ſouth - 
welt about five and fifty miles, and in breadth 
about forty miles; and hath a pleaſant healthful 
air, and a fruitful foil. Ihe chief rivers are the 
Scheld, the Sambre, the Dender, and the Haine ; 
beſides which, it is well water'd with lakes and 
ſprings, and in the bowels of the earth arc ſome 
mines of lead and iron, and ſcveral quarries of 
marble. The States Provincial are compoſed or, 
I. The twelve Peers. 2 The Prelates. and ec- 
cleſtaſtical Colleges. 3 The Gentry, 4. The 
Great Officers, And, 5, The Magiſtrates of the 
chief cities. 

The chief towns are, I. Valenciennes. 2. Bou- Chief towns, 
chain 3. Condé. 4. Bavay. 5. Maubeuge. 

6. Le Queſnoy: 7. Aveſnes, 8. Landrecy. 9. 
Philipville. 10. Marienburg. 11. Mons. 12. 
Aeth. 13. Braine le Compte. 14. St. Ghillian. 
15. Enghien. 16. Binche. 17. Halle. 18. Leſ- 
fines. 19. Roches. 20. Soigny. 21. Beaumont. 
The firſt ten of which are in the poileſlion of the 
French and the reſt in the hands of the Emperoa. 

1. Valenciennes, the capital of the Frenc}; Valenciens 
Hainault, fituate on the Scheld and the little ri- “““ 
ver Rouel, which ſurround it, and paſs through 
the principal ſtreets by ſcveral channels, It is 
ſaid to have derived its name from the Empe- . 
ror VALENTINIAN, who built it, being pleated 
with the delightful ſituation. It lies about fifteen 
miles north of Cambray, ſixteen fouth-wett ot 
Mons, and as many ſouth-caſt of 'T ournay ; and 
is a large well-built town, ſtrongly fortified, and 
defended by a citadel; and as 1t ſtands in a flat 
country abounding with rivulets, the ground a- 
bout 1t may be overflowed, and the approaches 
render'd exceeding difficult in caſe of a ſiege. 
The late French King cauſed a noble cauſeway 
to be thrown up from this place to Lille, and 
ſo on to Ypres, extending near fifty miles in 
length. The great Church dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary is à magnificent old building, the 
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CHAP.pillars and architraves conſiſting of marble ; but 


IT. 
— — 


Bouchain. 


Conde. 


Bavay. 


the private buildings are many of them of wood, 
Their chief manufactures at preſent are thoſe of 
ſilk and linnen, and they had formerly a good 
trade in cloth and French wines, The French 
took it in the year 1677, and it was afterwards 
confirm'd to them by the treaty of Nimezuen. 
2. Bouchain, a (mall but ſtrong town, fituate 
on the river Scheld, ten miles ſouth-weſt of Va- 
lenciennes, taken trom the Spaniards by the French 
in the year 1676, and confirm'd to them by the 


following treaty of Nimeguen, which they re- 


main'd in poſſeſſion of till the year 1711, when it 
was taken by the allies ; but retaken by the French 
anno 1712, after the Britiſh troops were ſeparated 
from the allies. 

3. Conde, ſituate at the conflux of the rivers 
Scheld and Haine, fix miles north-eaſt of Valen- 
ciennes, and ten to the weſtward of Mons; a 
little fortihed town, often taken and retaken by 
the French and Spaniards, but yielded to France 
by the treaty of Nimeguen, and gives a title to 
a Prince of the Houſe of Bourbon. 

4. Bavay, an old town of no ſtrength, (ſuppoſed 


by ſome to have been the antient Belgium) ten miles 


Maubeuge. 


Landrecy. 


Aveſnes. 


Philipville. 


Marienburg. 


Queſnoy. 


Mons. 


ſouth-eaſt of Valenciennes, whither the French 
retreated after the battle of Malplaquet, in the 
year 1759, leaving fifteen hundred of their wounded 
men thcre, who were made priſoners by the 
allies. | 

5. Maubeuge, ſiruate on the Sambre, ſeven 
miles north-eaſt of Bavay, yielded to the French 
by the treaty of Nimeguen. 

6. Landrecy, ſituate on the Sambre, fifteen 
miles north-weſt of Maubeuge, and ſixteen ſouth- 
eaſt of Cambray, yielded to the French by the 
P;renean treaty. 

7. Aveſnes, a fortified town, ſituate on the 
frontiers of France, nine miles to the eaſtward 
of Landrecy. 

8. Philipville, twenty miles ſouth-weſt of Na- 
mur, and twenty-four ſouth-eaſt of Mons, a well- 
fortify'd town, yielded to the French by the Py- 
renean treaty. 

9. Marienburg, ſitunte on the confines of the 
b.ſhoprick of Liege, thirty miles to the eaſtward 
of Landrecy, vielded alſo to the French by the 
treaty of the Pyrenees. 

10, Queſnoy, a little fortified town, ſituate on 
the river Royvelle, fix miles north-caft of Valen- 
ciennes, and twelve to the weſtward of Mons, 
taken by the allies in the year 1712, but retaken 
by the French the fame year, after the Britiſh 
troops were ſeparated from the Confederates. 

11. Mons, in Dutch, Berghen, fo named from its 
ſituation on à hill near the banks of the Trouille, 
which a little below falls into the Haine, twenty- 
ſix miles ſouth-weſt of Bruflels, and twenty-nine 
weit of Namur; a large ſtrong town, the capital 


* 


Are 


of Spaniſh Hainault. The ſtreets are broad, the CH AN 


market-places ſpacious, and the buildings mag- ff 


nificent; and among the reſt a college of Cano- 
neſſes, who may leave the houſe and marry when 


they pleaſe, founded by a Princeſs of Lorrain, 


by whoſe appointment none but the deſcendants 
of noble families can be admitted into the ſo— 
ciety. This city is a Biſhop's See, and here the 
Provincial Council or Parliament aflembles, and 
receives appeals from the reſt of the towns of 
Brabant under the Emperor's dominion, It was 
taker? by the French in the year 1691, but re- 
ſtored to the Spaniard by the treaty of Ryſwick, 
The French poſſeſs'd themſelves of it again on 
the death of CHARLES II, King of Spain; but 
the allies retook it in the year 1709, after the 
memorable battle of Malplaquet, and it was af- 
terwards confirm'd to the Emperor by the treaty 
of Utrecht. 


12. Aeth, ſituate on the Dendre, twelve miles A8 


north-weſt of Mons, capital of the diſtrict of 
Burbant, a little town, conſiſting but of one pa- 
riſh, but extremely well fortified, being perfectly 
cover'd by the fortihcations and the trees on the 
ramparts, inſomuch that nothing can be diſcern'd 
from without but the top of the ſteeple ; and it 
has more than once endured a long ſiege againſt 
an army of an hundred thouſand men. It was 
taken however by the French in the year 1667, 
and being reſtored to the Spaniards by the enſuing 
treaty of Nimeguen, was again taken by the 
French in the year 1697; but yielded to the 
Spaniards a ſecond time by the treaty of Ryſ- 
wick, and is now 1n polteſſion of the Empe- 
ror, to whom it was confirm'd by the treaty of 
Utrecht. 


13. Brain le Comte, a little town near the Nan! 
confines of Brabant, thirteen miles to the ſouth- C 


ward of Bruſſels. 


14. St. Ghillian, about eight miles to the weſt- st 


ward of Mons, a town of no conſequence. 


IS. Enghien, cight miles alſo from Mons, Engh 


which gives title to a Duke of the houſe of 
Bourbon. 


16. Binch, ſituate on a branch of the Haine, Bia 


eight miles ſouth-caſt of Mons, formerly a po- 
pulous place, but ruin'd in the wars of the Low 
Countries, and the fortifications demoliſh'd. 


7 le, 
17. Halle, ſituate on the utmoſt confines of Hale 


this province, eight miles fouth of Bruffels, and 
twenty to the northward of Mons, fituate in a 
very pleaſant country, and water'd by the Saine 
or Sinne, a wall'd town, but of no great ſtrength, 
molt remarkable for a chapel dedicated to the 
bleſſed Virgin, whoſe image about two foot in 
length is enſhrin'd in gold, and hath a crown of 
the ſame metal on its head, holding an im ige of 
our Saviour in one hand, and in the other a gilded 
Roſe. On the firſt of September annually, multi- 
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HAP. tudes of her votaries reſort hither, and preſents are 
11, ſent from the neighbouring towns and cities, 
. Leflines, a little walled town, ſituate on 

Aeth. | 

19. Rocles, or Reux, another little walled town, 

{yur miles to the ſouthward of Soignies, 

20. Soignies, ſituate on the Sinne, nine miles 
north-caſt of Mons. 

21. Beaumont, ten miles to the eaſtward of 

Maubeuge, and fifteen ſouth-eaſt of Mons, ſituate 

on a pleaſant hill, from whence it derives its 

name. 

And laſtly, Chimay, about fourteen miles to 

the ſouthward of it, both which places have been 

yielded to the French, 

The province or county of Namur is bounded 
by the province of Brabant on the north, by the 
biſhoprick of Liege, and part of Luxemburg to- 
wards the caſt; and by Hainault on the ſouth 
and weſt; extending about thirty miles in length 
from caſt to weſt, and twenty in breadth from 
north to ſouth. The county of Namur enjoys a 
good air and a fruitful foil, and hath ſome good 
mines of lead, iron, and coals, with veins of to- 
lerable marble, and great ſtore of foſſile nitre. 
They have alſo plenty of wood for their iron- 
works, | 5 

The chief towns are, 1. Namur. 2. Bou- 
vines. 3. Walcourt, or Valencourt. And, 4. 
Charleroy. 

1. The city of Namur is of a circular figure, and 
ſituate at the conflux of the Sambre and the Mae, 
in the latitude of fifty degrees thirty minutes, thirty 
miles to the eaſtward of Mons, and as many ſouth- 
caſt of Bruſſels. It lies in a bottom, between two 
hills, the greateſt part of the town ſtanding on 
the north ſide of the Sambre, on the other ſide 
whereof is a ſteep mountain, on which the caſtle 
s ſituated, being a magnificent ſtructure, and e- 
cem'd the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in Europe; for the 
rock on which it ſtands is not only very ſteep, 
but the approaches to it fortified with the greateſt 
_ art, and on the top of the rock are ſeveral good 
iprings of water. The town was erected into a 
bilboprick, ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray, anno 1559, and the church of St. ALB AN 
converted into a cathedral There are beſides 
nc or ten handſome churches, of which the Je- 
ſuits church is ſaid to exceed that of Antwerp, in 
de magnitude, ſtructure, and beauty of the ſtone, 
being ſupported by wreathed columns of red mar- 
ble of the Dorick order, finely veined, and near 
4 vard and a half diameter, with baſes and cor- 
nices exquiſitely wrought, It was taken by the 
French in the year 1692, and retaken by the al- 
ein the year 1695, and is at preſent part of the 
Datch barrier, The States of the province aſ- 
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ſemble here, from whence however there lies an OH AP, 
appeal to the ſupreme court at Mech!'n, II. 


2. Bouvines, ſituate on the Macſc, ten mile 
ſouth-weſt of Namur, and two below Dinant. Bouvines, 
"Tis a paſs between Namur and Lux-mburg, but 
has little elſe to recommend it at prevent. 

3. Walcourt, or Valencourt, a little town, W-lccurt. 
twenty miles ſouth-weſt of Namur, near which a 
battle was fought between the Confederates and 
the French in the year 1689 

4. Charleroy, ſituate on a hill near the Sambre, Charleroy. 
fifteen miles weſt of Namur, and twenty-five 
ſouth of Bruſlels; a ſtrong fortreſs, erected by the 
Spaniards in the year 1666, to prevent the incur- 
ſions of the French. It has been taken and re- 
taken ſeveral times, but is now in the poſſeſſion 
of the Imperialiſts. To the north-eaſt of Charle- 
roy ſtands the abbey of Flerus or Fleury, near 
which a memorable battle was fought between the 
French and the Allies in the year 1690, wherein 
the Allies were defeated, but made a good retreat 
with their foot. 

5. Charlemont, a ftrong fortreſs, ſometimes Charle- 
placed in Hainault, ſituate on the top of a high mont. 
hill, under which runs the river Maeſe, about 
twenty miles to the ſouthward of Namur, forti- 
fied by the Emperor CHARLES V, anno 1555, 
to whom it was granted by the then Biſhop of 
Liege. 

The province or duchy of Luxemburg is bounded Luxemburg 
by the duchy of Limburg and biſhoprick of Liege duchy. 
towards the north ; by the river Moſelle, which 
divides it from the archbiſhoprick of Triers, to- 
wards the eaſt ; by the duchy of Lorrain on the 
ſouth; and by the river Maeſe, which ſeparates it 
from the county of Namur and Champaigne, to- 
wards the weſt; extending ſeventy miles in length, 
and about ſixty in breadth, and is uſually divided 
into two parts, viz. Famenne and Arqduenne. 
Famenne, the northern part, is a fruitful ſoil, 
yielding plenty of corn, and ſome wine; but the 
other, which lies towards France, called Ar- 
duenne, is a more barren ſoil, and in many places 
cover'd with wood; in the mountains whereof are . 
however ſome mines of iron, which make amends . 
for the ſterility of the ſurface, and their woods 
abound in game. The principal rivers which wa- 
ter this province are the Moſelle, the Elſe, the Se- 
may, the Ourte, and the Maeſe; and the air is ge- 
nerally healthful and temperate, It is divided into 
ſeven earldoms, many baronies and inferiour lord- 
ſhips; and the common people are in a ſtate of vaſ- 
ſalage here, as in Germany. The States contift 
of the Prelates, the Novility, Gentry, and Re- 
preſentatives or Deputies of the chief towns. The 
French and Dutch languages are both ſpoken in 
this province; but the people in their manners 


reſemble the French moſt, being contiguous to 
France, 


— —— 
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CHAP: France, and having been ſome time under the 

II. dominion of that crown, till Luxemburg was 

GA yiclcd to the Emperor by the treaty of Utrecht, 
anno 17 13. 


CLicf towns. 1 chief towns 12 the duchy of Luxemburg 


are, 1, Luxemburg. Thionville. 3. Mont- 
ny” 4. Damvillers. 3, voix. 6. La Ferte. 
75 Aſtenay. 8. Morville. 9. Rode Macheren. 

Konings Macheren. Sirick., 12. Ma- 


14. La Roche. 15. St. Vite. 

Viande. 17. Eichternach. 18. Baſtoigne. 
19. Neufchatel. And, 20. Virton; the moſt 
conſiderable whereot I ſhall endeavour to de- 
{cribe. 

Luxemburg, the capital of the province, 
ſaid to be built in honour of the ſun, and called 
Lucishurguim, lituate in the latitude of forty-nine 
degrees, forty minutes; twenty miles ſouth- weſt 
of l'riers, and an hundred ſouth-eaſt of Bruſſels, 
forty-five miles to the eaſtward of the river Maeſe, 
and twelve to the weſtward of the Moſelle, and 
tauds on the river Elſe or Alſat, partly on a plain, 
and partly on the declivity of a rocky hill, The 
town is ſtrong both by art and nature, but not 
very large or well-built, though there are ſome 
handfo:;ne flone buildings in it. There is a mo- 
nait-ry of Franciſcans here, who pretend their 
houſe was founded in the life of St. FRANC1s. 
In the great church are the tombs of JoRN of 
Luxemburg, King of Bohemia, and of Count 
MANSFIELD, Governour of the Spaniſh Nether- 
Jands ; but the publick buildings don't ſeem to 
mer 18 the deſcription of any modern writer, 

Thionville, or Diedenhoven, fituate on the 
Moſtie fourteen miles to the ſouthward of Lux- 
emburg. It is a well-built town, and {trongly 
fortified, but hath however been frequently taken 
and retaken, 

3. Montmedy, fituate on-a high hill near the 
river Chier, twenty-five miles ſouth-welt of Lux- 
emburg, eſteemed a place of fome ſtrength. 

4. Damvillers, once a ſtrong fortreſs, twelve 
miles to the ſouthward of Montmedy , but the for- 
titications were agreed to bz razed by the treaty 
of Aix la Chape lie. 

5. Arlon, ſituate on the river Semoy, twelve 
miles north-welt of Luxemburg, heretofore a 
town, but hat ſuiter'd much by the 


fiken 13 Durby. 


Luxemburg. 


Tionville. 


Mont medy. 


Damvillers. 


Arlon. 


Pretty 
| Wars. 
Chin. 6. Chiny, ten m:l-s ſouth-weſt of Arlon, ca- 
pita] of a county of the fame name, formerly 
tuvDject to its own Princes, but united to the du- 
chy of Luxemburg about the year 1400. It ſtill 
hom over ret uns an independent juriſdiction, The 
reft of the towas do not require a particular de- 
{eription, and their ſituation. will be deſcribed in 
the maps bound up with this volume, 
The province or duchy of Limburg is bounded 
by the duchy of Juliers on the north and vatt 3 


Limburg 
province. 
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by Luxemburg on the ſouth; and by the bi- Cn h 
ſhoprick of Liege towards the welt ; extending I 
in length about thirty miles from norch to ſouth, 
and in breadth twenty-five from eaſt to welt. 
Here is a great deal of good arable and paſture. 
ground, plenty of wood, and ſome of the beſt iron- 
mines in the Low-Countries, but no wine made 
in the province, 

The chief towns are, 1. Limburg, 
lem. 3. Rolduc. 
An 

. Limburg, ſituate on a ſteep rock near the Ua. 
river Veſe, fiiteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Liege, and 
twelve to the ſouthward of Aix la Chapelle. It 
is a (mall town, conſiſting chiefly of one broad 
ſtreet, not very clegantly built, but the ſituation 
renders it very ſtrong, chere being but one paſlage 
to it, and that almoſt inacceſſible, This is the 
only town of note in the province which belongs 
to the Imperialiſts, the other three are in the poſ- 
—_— of the Dutch. 

. Dalem, fituate on a rivulet; which dif- Din, 
en itlelf into the Maeſe, ſeven miles ſouth— 
eaſt of Maeſtricht. The town is ſmall, and the 
fortifications both of that and the caſtle were de- 
molithed by the French, who reſtor'd it to the 
Dutch at the treaty of Nimeguen. 

3. Rolduc, on the caſt ide of the province, five Rader. 
miles to the northward of Aix la Chapelle, is a 
ſmall town capital of a county, and hath an old 
caſtle belonging to it, 

4. Fauquemont, or Falkenburg, ſituate on the Fans 
Guele, eight miles north-eaſt of Maeſt richt, a“ 
large handſome town, formerly well fortified, but 
the works were demolithed by the French on 
their being obliged to reſtore it to the Dutch by 
the treaty of Nimeguen. 


y Da- Chiifmm 
And, 4. Valkenburg, or Fau- 
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Treats of the manufactures, trade, and navigation 


of the Auſtrian Netherlands. 


ROM the deſcription of the reſpective pro- Or 

vinces the reader is no doubt pretty well ac- #% * 
quainted with the trade and manufactures of thoſe 
countries; but it may not be amiſs however to 
make ſome general obſervations on the whole, 
Before the revolt of the ſeven provinces, their 
woollen manufactures were in great eſteem ; hi- 
ther the Englith fent all their Wool to be made 
into cloth : but, happily for us, their Princes be- 
ing poſleſied with more ſuperſtition than good 
policy, drove many of their mechanicks over hi- 
ther, who taught us to manufacture our own 
wool, W hereupon the ſoil of the Low Coun- 
tries being extremely proper for flax, they ſow ed 
vaſt quantities of it, and being an ingenious peo- 


ple, ſoon became as good proficients in the Bone 
an 


AP, and Jace mannfactures, as they had been in the 
11, woollen, and at this day excel all the nations in 
— Europe in making fine linnen and lace: witneſs 
their cambrick and their Bruſſels and Mechlin 
lace, of which Britain alone takes off prodigious 
quantities, and makes moſt of her returns in trea- 
ſure ; for except tin and lead, ſugar and tobacco, 
there are very few things produced, either in 
England or our plantations, which they tand in 
need of from us. The product of India indeed 
forinerly might be exchanged for their cambrick 
and lace before they fell into the India trade them- 
ſelves; but this traffick is at a full ſtop at preſent, 
and with moſt of the merchandize of India they 


bours the Dutch, as without all queſtion they 
were: and therefore the Flemmings applying 
themſelves to that trade, or indeed to any other fo- 
reign trade, muſt be of infinite diſadvantage to 
the Dutch, Should they encourage a whale or 
herring-hſhery, or attempt to carry on a trade to 
the Baltick, or the L-vant, any of theſe under- 
takings would equally wound the Dutch com- 
merce. But ſtill I can't apprehend what right 
the Dutch can have to exclude this people from 
the fiſheries, or from trading with any Prince or 
State upon earth independent of them. What 
have the Dutch to do to preſcribe what nations the 
King of Perſia, the Great Mogul, or the Emperor 
of China, ſhall deal with? Are not their ports 
open to all the world in friendſhip with them ? 
or, what pretence can the Dutch have to mono- 
p-lize the trade to the Baltick ? That people in- 
wed tell us, they will not ſuffer the ſubjects of 
vain or the Empire to trade thither in their own 
bottoms, but what right they have to exclude 
them I can't learn; and what is moſt ſurprizing 
is, that the Hollanders ſhould expect Britain to 
defend them in all their extravagant pretences, 
while they ſtand by idle ſpectators of the conteſt, 
and continue to trade with all the nations at va- 
riance. 

"Tis true, it is not for the advantage of the 
Dutch, that the Flemmings ſhould become a tra- 
ding people again. When Bruges and Antwerp 
flouriſhed, the ports of Holland were ſcarce men- 


forts block' d up the mouth of the Scheld, it is not 
to be conceived how the Flemmings could ſo ſud- 
denly loſe their foreign trade; for the harbours 
of Flanders, though not the beſt in the world, 
are any of them as commodious however as that 
of Amſterdam; and the product, as well as ma- 
nufactures of the country, were then much be- 
yond thoſe of the United Provinces. They have 
plenty of corn, and good paſture, and their plan- 
utions of flax ſtill exceed thoſe of Holland; and 
their manufactures of linnen and lace are much 


*yond uy thing we meet with in Holland ; and 
OL. Ik. a 
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might ray have been ſupplied from their neigh- 


tioned ; and indeed had not the Dutch by their p 
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ſhould they encourage their fiſheries, their navi- CH A P- 
gation and foreign commerce, the Dutch muſt III. 
lower their top-fails. But notwithſtanding the Gwynn 
Dutch would be very nearly affected by ſuch at- 

tempts, England could receive but little prejudice 

by it; for if they don't take our hcrrings, the 

Dutch will; and it muſt be indifferent to us, 

which of theſe nations become the common car- 

riers of Europe. It the Flemmings do not bring 

the merchandize of the Bultick to the ſouthern 
kingdoms of Europe, but leave this branch of 
commerce to the Dutch, what advantage or dif - 
advantage is it to us, that we ſhould be ſpirited 

up to prevent the Flemmings entring upon a fo- | 

reign trade? If it be ſaid, that the Imperialiſts 

by this means may become too formidable, and 

deſtroy the balance of power in Europe; this I 

believe muſt appear to be a chimzra to all that 

conſider the preſent growing power of France: 

that kingdom will always find the Empire em- 
ployment enough to divert their thoughts from 
attacking Britain; and ſhould Lewis XV appear 

as enterprizing a Prince as LEWIS XIV, I don't 

ſee why he ſhould not bid as fair for univerſal 
monarchy, notwithſtanding he is ſo much courted 

by ſome Powers at preſent ; it may poſſibly coſt us 

as much hereafter to undo what we are doing, as 

it did to reſume Flanders out of their hands by the 

laſt thirty years war. And why at laſt are we fo 
exceeding jealous of the poor Flemmings breaking 

in upon our commerce, and have no manner of 
apprehenſions of the potent French? a nation, 
who at this very day, while they are at peace with 
us, are ſpiriting up and affiſting the natives of A- 
merica to fall upon and diſtreſs our ſettlements 
on that ſide, and are in a fair way of ſupplanting 
us in our ſugar trade; an article at preſent per- 
haps as important as that of the fine ſpices was 
formerly. 

In one thing indeed J am for leſſening the trade 
of Flanders, as I was in the former part of this vo- 
lume for abating the pride of Holland ; and that is 
in prohibiting the importation of their lace and 
linnen. If to promote our home manufactures, it 
was thought neceſſary to prohibit the wearing of 
India filks and callicoes, why is it not equally ex- 
edient to prohibit the linnen and lace of Hol- 
land and Flanders? Will any man pretend it 1s 
neceſſary to his being, or well-being, in the phraſe 
of a late writer, to wear hollands and cambricks, 
and Flanders laces, when the linnen of Ireland 
or Scotland is very little inferiour to that of Hol- 
land ; and probably would be ſoon equal to it, 
if thoſe nations met with ſuitable encouragement? 
But while nothing but what is foreign will go 
down either with ladies or gentlemen, or even with 
inferiour tradeſmen and apprentices, what are we 
to expect but to ſee our nation beggar'd, even in 
our ſilk manufacture, in which we equal, and 

| Neun perhaps 
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CHAP. perhaps excel any nation in the world? The mer- 

III. cer at this day can ſell nothing unleſs he ſwears it 

WA is of foreign make; ſo depraved is the ſickly taſte 

of our people at preſent ! But ſurely if reaſon and 

argument has at prefent loſt its force, and can 

make no impreſſion on this whimſical generation, 

in caſes which fo nearly concern us, authority 

will one day interpoſe and prevent our deſtruction, 

What an immenſe treaſure every year iſſues out 

of the kingdoin to purchaſe hollands, cambricks, 

lace, and (clandeſtinely) foreign wrought ſilks? 

What multitudes of people lie unemployed and 

ſtarving in the taree kingdoms for want of en- 

couraging theſe mannfactures ; while there is not 

a nation in Europe ſcarce but prohibits our woollen 

manufacture, and compels their people to wear 

their own coarſe home-made cloth, between which 

and the Engliſh there is no manner of compa- 

riſon. If we are fo fond of imitating foreigners 

therefore, Jet us imitate them in this, namely, in 

encouraging our own manufactures, though they 
ſhoald be ſomething inferiour to theirs, 

There are two objections inde<d made to this 
reform, which a native of Britain may be aſham'd 
to mention, One is, that by prohibiting the 
Dutch linnens, &c. we ſhould leflen the duties of 
the crown : and the other, that by this means we 
ſhould diſoblige our beſt allie. But as to the du- 
ties ariſing by the importation of linnen, I may 
fay without ame, that our preſent Court would 
be far from founding its grandeur on the ruin of 
the ſubject, We are happy indeed in a numerous 
royal progeny, but if they were ſtill more nume- 
rous, they may be ſupported without the deſtruc- 
tion of the Britiſh trade. If the cuſtoms ſhould 
fall ſhort, other ways and means may be thought 

t to ſupply their room, without diminiſhing the 
1 of the royal houſe. And as to the diſob— 
liging an allie; will any nation give themſelves 
thoſe airs, and be fo impertinent, as to call the 
promoting our own trade and manufactures a 
breach of friendſhip? No, the more they ſee you 
apply yourſelves to put the kingdom into a weal- 
thy and flouriſhing condition, the more will they 
and other nations gourt your friendſhip, and in 
proportion to your indolence in this particular will 
be their neglect and contempt of you. Beſides, 
as their loſs is our gain, and riches would flow in 
upon us by the encourazement of our manutac- 
tures, we ſhould ſtand in leſs need of foreign 
powers to defend our intereſts. The more inde— 
pendent we are, the greater is our ſecurity. Every 
one would court the alliance of a powerful weal- 
thy neighbour, few care to aſſociate themſelves 
with bezgars. | | 

There is a third reaſon given, why our trade 
and manufactures do not flouriſh as miglit be eu- 
pected under the many advantages we have of o- 


ther nations, and that is our merce:ary temper, 
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A bribe well applied by a ſubtle foreigner ſhall CH 4 
l. 


blaſt the moſt promiſing undertaking. I am if 
credibly informed, that in the reign of King 
CHARLES II, a commiſſion being obtained to 
drive the Dutch from ſome of our ſe'tlement; 
they had ſurprized in the Eaſt-Indies ; and the 
Engliſh Eaſt-India Company having fitted out a 
ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips accordingly, when their 
commanders came to open their commiſſions at the 
Cape of Good Hope, they found themſelves im- 
power'd to make war upon the Indians, but not 
one word of acting againſt the Dutch; fo that 
the whole deſign was defeated, and the treaſure 
it had coſt the Company in fitting out this ſqua- 
dron was thrown away. And this the Dutch 
brought about by clapping a round ſum into the 
Ducheſs of Portimouth's hands, who thereupon 
procur'd the inſtructions given to the Eaſt-India 
Captains to be alter'd. And one provoking cir- 
cumſtance in this enterprize was, That the thing 
was all the while pretended to be ſo very great a ſe- 
cret, that the officers who were to be entruſted with 
the execution of it, were not to be acquainted with 
the extent of their commiſſion till they had ſail'd 
half their voyage, and paſs'd the Cape of Good 
Hope, when the Dutch were in the ſecret from 
the very beginning. So deſtructive are the in- 
fluence of he or ſhe- favourites: the wealth they 
heap upon themſelves and their creatures is a 
trifle, if compared with the miſchiefs they do in 
betraying the moſt important intereſts of their 
country. 

But this nation, one would think, had taken 
ſuch precautions, that it could not lie in the power 
of any deſigning foreigner, or treacherous cour- 
tier, to ſtifle any well- weigh'd propoſal for the 
advancement of the Britiſh commerce. For here 
are commiſhoners of trade, with noble ſalaries al- 
lowed them, who are, or ought to be, the guar- 
dians of our foreign trade, and upon a due appli- 
cation to the throne might baffle all the attempts 
of deſigning men to deſtroy our commerce. The 
government no doubt takes care to put none into 
this important commiſſion, of whoſe ſkill and fi- 
delity they are not very well affur'd ; and theſe 
gentlemen will certainly be aſhamed to receive 
ſuch large ſums of their country's money, without 
doing ſomething annually for the advancement of 
her intereſts. But to return from this digrel- 
fon : Flanders an hundred and fifty years ago had 
all the trade of Europe; her ports were crouded 
with the ſhips of all nations, and ſhe had ſome 
ſhips of her own ; but upon the oppreſſions of her 
own Princes, and the revolt of the United Pro- 
vinves, both merchants and mechanicks left the 
country, and their commerce in an inſtant dwin- 
dle to nothing; ſince when they have ſcarce had 
a {tip at fea, or Jealt in any thing but the pro- 
ductions of their own foil, till the peace of U- 

trecht, 
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when ſalling into the hands of the Impe- 
. rialiſts, a variety of projects were ſet on foot for 
reviving their antient commerce. The firit that 
took effect was that of the India trade, which a- 
larming their neighbours the Dutch, they ſoon 
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alone is money levy'd, and the whole aſſembly CH AP. 
muſt be unanimous in the paſſing of an at, The IV. 
Ailembly or Parliament of each province, conſiſts, - 
1. Ot the Biſhops, Abbots, and dignified Clergy. 

2. The Nobility and Gentry, And, 3. The De- 

drew the Engliſh into the quarrel, and by their puties or Repreſentatives of their chief towns. 

influence have in a manner put a ſtop to their na- "Theſe meet at Bruſlels, except thoſe of Luxem- 

vigation thither, The next thing the Flemmings burg and Gueldres, who by th:ir antient privi- 

propoſed, was to eſtabliſh a fiſhery ; and this they luges cannot be ſummon'd out of their reſpcctive 


CH, 4 trecht, 


Ill 


are labouring at now, but whether the Dutch will 
not be as ſenſibly affected by this attempt as by 
the other project may be a queſtion; and whether 
we are not to be haul'd in by neck and ſhoulders 
to oppoſe this deſign alſo, muſt be left to time to 
diſcover 3 though, as I have obſerved already, it 
muſt be perfectly indifferent to us whether the 
Dutch, the French, or the Flemmings, take the 
fiſh upon our coaſts, ſince they are not thought 
worth our own care, If it be objected, that it is 
dangerous to ſuffer the Flemmings to increaſe their 
ſhipping; have we not much more reaſon, as 
hath been intimated already, to be apprehenſive 
- of the increaſe of the French ſhipping z and may 
not this people, as the Hullinder did the laſt war, 
alſiſt us in breaking that p»wer, which in a very 
few years will probably become as formidable as 
ever? But theſe are remute proſpects, and I be- 
licve the Dutch will take ſuch care to keep the 
naval power of Flanders under, that we need have 
no appre henſions of them, I ſee very little pro- 
ſpect at preſent of their prejudicing our foreign 
trade, or contending with us for the ſovereignty 


of the ſea, as both the Hollander and France have 
done. 


S HAP. IV; 


Treats of the religion, government, forces, und re- 
venues of the Auſtrian Netherlands. 


HE religion of the Auſtrian Netherlands be- 

ing Roman Catholick, needs no particular 
ceſcription here; only we may obſerve, that the 
adminiſtration of their eccleſiaſtical government 
much milder here than in many other Popiſh 
countries: we have ſcarce an inſtance of late years 
of the inquiſition exerting its authority in theſe 
Provinces as in Spain or Portugal ; every one 
who viſits theſe countries, knows that Prote- 
| _ live with all imaginable freedom amongſt 
em. 

The Emperor, by the conſent of all the Princes 
and States concerned in the laſt war, was, after 
the peace of Utrecht, acknowledged Sovereign of 
theſe provinces ; and in him, or his Viceroy, and 
the Convention of __ States of the reſpective pro- 
vinces, is the legiſlative power in each lodged. 

ere new Jaws are enacted, and by their aſſent 


provinces, any more than the States of Brabant : 
neither do the States of the ſeveral provinces which 
meet at Bruſſels aſſemble in one houſe, but each 


of them apart, and make diſtinct laws for their 
reſpective countrics. 


The preſent Regent of the Auſtrian Netherlands 


is the Arch-ducheſs, MARYELIZTARBETU, &c. 
daughter of the late Emperor LEOP⁰OL D, who is 
aſſiſted by three councils, The firſt ſtiled the 
Council of State, where war and peace and fo- 
reign alliances are conſidered ; and from them 
ambaſſadors receive their inſtructions and dil- 
patches, 2. The Privy-Council, the members 
whereot are appointed by the Sovercizn or the 
Regent, the Preſident whereof is keeper of the 
great ſeal. In this court are determined the 
boundaries of provinces, their juriſdiction, &c. 
And, 3. The Council of Finances, which ſuper— 
intends the publick revenue, 

Beſides the Regent, or Governour-General, 
every province hath its particular Governour, 
ſubject to the Regent; and in every province are 
courts of juſtice eſtabliſhed for the trial of civil 
cauſes, The civil and canon law are in force 
here, where they do not interfere with the parti- 
cular laws of the country; and from the civil 
courts of every province there lies an appeal to 
the grand council at Mechlin, already mentioned. 
As to criminal matters, there is an officer called 
the Provoſt in every province, who with his aflo- 
ciate hath the determination of them, but ac- 
countable however to the Grand Provoſt, or Chief 
Juſtice, who reſides in Bruſſels, the capital of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, 


The forces {ſtipulated to be maintained in the For 


Netherlands by the barrier-treaty, made between 
the Emperor and the Dutch, anno 1715, I have 
already obſerved are thirty thouſand men, and 
upon an appearance of war are to be forty thou- 
ſand ; of which his Imperial Majeſty's quota is 
three fifths, and that of the Dutch two. I have 
alſo in the deſcription of the United Provinces 
ſpecified the barrier towns, in which the States are 
to have ſeparate garriſons, to which I refer the 
reader, to avoid repetition. 

The Walloon troops are generally good, and 
by the antient conſtitution of this country, no o- 
thers ought to be introduced; but as the Spa- 


niards had done for many years, ſo the Impe- 
| Nan 2 rialiits 


ces, 
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rialiſts now introduce what forces they pleaſe, and 
chuſe to rely on their German troops rather than 


i on the natives, 


The revenues of the Netherlands, when under 
the dominion of the Spaniards, were not ſufficient 
to defray the chatges of the civil government, and 
maintain their garriſons; (I mean ſince the re- 
yolt of the ſeven provinces, and ghe decay of their 
commerce; for in their flouriſhing ſtate, when 
Antwerp was the centre of trade, there was not 
a kingdom in Europe which yielded a larger re- 
venue to its Princes.) But their finances having 
been better regulated by the Imperialiſts, and their 
trade ſomething revived by the vaſt demand of 
late for their fine linnen and lace, they are not 
ſo great a burthen to the Emperor as they were 
to Spain: however, it is ſtill a queſtion whether 
the publick revenues will maintain the charges of 
the government, even in time of peace, The or- 
dinary revenues of the government are either thoſe 
ariſing from the demeſn lands, or from the cuſ- 
toms. If there be an extraordinary tax to be 
raiſed, it is demanded of the States of the reſpec- 
tive provinces, with whom the court uſuaily main- 
tains ſo good a correſpondence, as not to meet 
with frequent denials: but the ſupplies muſt be 
much more precarious there than with us, becauſe 
the conſent of every ſingle member is requiſite to 
compleat the grant. 

The Emperor, though he be not much richer 


by the acquiſition of the Spaniſh Netherlands, is 
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tion and ex- 
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Switzerland, 


however much ſtronger than he was. The forces 
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maintain'd by the Imperialiſts and the Dutch in Cg 
this country, and the many ſtrong fortreſſes they 10 
are poſſeſſed of, will enable them always to give ©, 
France a conſiderable diverſion on this ſide ; and 
the putting the Emperor and the Dutch into the 
e 1 of them, will in all probabiiity keep the 

rench within due bounds: but ſhould we fooliſhly 
and impolitickly join with France to wreſt this 
country out of the hands of the Imperialiſts, we 
ſhall ſoon be in the ſame condition we were on 
the death of CHARLES II, King of Spain; and 
it may occaſion as expenſive and bloody a war to 
recover them as the laſt, But I hope we ſhall 
not ever be changing hands, and throwing away 
our blood and treaſure for we know not what. 
This may indeed be the wiſh and intereſt of the 
foldiery ; but can never be to the general advan- 
tage of the Britiſh nation. 

The nobility and gentry of the Auſtrian Ne- Ni, 
therlands are much more numerous than in the . 
United Provinces, eſpecially in Luxemburg. They 
have moſt of them their palaces in and about the 
capital city ; and their country-ſeats are fo many 
caltles, walled and moated round, from thence 
denominated Chateau's, The principal order of 
knighthood here is that of the Golden Fleece, of 
which there are fifty Knights, uſually men of the 
firſt quality. As to the modern hiſtory of this 
country, the reader will find it blended with that 
of Germany and the United Provinces. I proceed 
therefore in the next place to the deſcription of 
Switzerland. 


CHAT + 


Treats of the ſituation and extent of Switzerland, of the air and climate; and of its mountains, rivers 
lakes, ſprings, and was. 


WITZER LAND, ſtiled by the Romans 

Helvatia, as it is ſtill by the Italians, if we in- 
| clude the country of the Griſons and their o- 
ther allies, is bounded by that part of Alſace called 
the Suntgaw, the Black Foreſt, and part of the Cir- 
cle of Suabia towards the north; by the county of 
Tyrol on the eaſt, by the duchies of Savoy and 
Milan, and the provinces of Bergamo and Breſcia 


in Italy towards the ſouth; and by the county of CHA 
Burgundy or Franche Comte in France towards [ 
the weſt : extending in length from eaſt to we 
about two hundred and ſixty miles, and in breadth 
from north to ſouth upwards of an hundred miles, 
there being ſome parts of Italy and Gaul annexed 
to it, which were not included in the antient 
Helvetia. 
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This country lying between the latitude of for- 
five degrees, forty-five minutes, and ry 
even degrees thirty minutes, might reaſonably 
ur and expected to be moderately warm; but their moun- 
ne. tains being the higheſt in Europe, and great part 
of the year cover'd with ſnow, occaſions a ſhar- 
r air than is found in much colder latitudes : 
however, the honourable Mr. STANYAN, who 
reſiled ſeveral years in this country with a pub- 
lick character, aſſures us, he met with ſome 
ſummers ſo warm that the heat was very incon- 
venient; but then the weather is ſubject to fre- 
quent changes, and paſtes from hot to cold in a 
day's time. The Alps, he adds, were the occa- 
ſion of frequent rains; and as rain in the flat 
country is uſually ſnow upon the mountains, the 
air becomes exceeding cold whenever they have 
a laſting ſhower. But tho' the air be moiſt, it 
is notwithſtanding healthful, and the people live 
to a good old age ; malignant diſtempers, which 
in other parts of the world depopulate whole ci- 
ties, being ſeldom known in this country: what 
they are moſt afflicted with, are wens or ſwell'd 
throats, which dishgure them extremely, and 
are ſuppoſed to proceed from their drinking ſnow- 
water. 
be ficeof As Switzerland is ſeparated from every other 
W- country. country by prodigious mountains, ſo is every Can- 
nn ton almoſt divided from another by a ridge of 
| hills; from Italy it is divided by a long chain of 
hills, call'd the Alps, which, tho” exceeding high, 
and during the winter cover'd with ſnow, are 
not naked and barren, but in the ſummer afford 
good paſture to the very tops; and in ſome places 
are ſeen fields of arable, on a precipice where one 
would imagine it impoſſible for a plough to go. 
The reſt of the country, ſays the fame honour- 
able writer, is rather hilly than mountainous, and 
in ſome places we meet with a plain champain 
country: two thirds of the Canton of Bern par- 
deularly is a plain fruitful country, abounding 
in good corn. The Cantons of Zurich, Soleure, 
and Friburg, with Bazil and Schaff hauſen, alſo 
are pretty much upon a level, and produce good 
grain, though it be for the moſt part a rocky 
foil, which requires a deal of good huſbandry to 
produce a crop. 
nner, The ſource of many great rivers are found in 
| — or near this country, from whence it is generally 
concluded to be the higheſt land in Europe; par- 
ticularly the Rhine, the Rhone, the Danube, the 
Adda, the Ticino, the Lintz, the Aar, the Ruſs, 
the Inn, and innumerable other leſſer ſtreams ; 
not a valley but is water'd by a rivulet. There 
are alſo a great number of noble lakes; my au- 
thor ſays, he reckon'd up above thirty, where- 
of ſome might deſerve the name of ſeas, particu- 
larly thoſe of Conſtance and Geneva, being near 


np miles in length, and twelve in breadth ; and 
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thoſe of Neufchattel, Zurich and Lucerne, al- CH AP. 
moſt of equal magnitude; and beſides the lakes II. 
in the valleys, there is one on the top of every Wynn 
mountain almoſt ; in ſhort, there is not an in- | 
land country in Europe ſo well ſupplied with wa- 
ter, and particularly with ſprings, the beſt and 
pureft in the kind that can be taited, by which 
means the hutbandinan may flow his low grounds 
as often as he pleaſes. 
There are alſo all over the country, as well Woes, 
on the hills as in the valleys, abundance of fine 
woods; here you may ſec whole foreſts of pine 
and fir-trees, which if they lay nearer the ſea, 
would be ineftimable. There are alſo ſome groves 
of oaks and elms, but deal] is moſt generally uſed 
both for building and firing, there being no preat 
plenty of the other, 


CHAP; I 
Treats of the nature and produce of the foil, and of 


their plants and animals, 


TH E mountains of Switzerland are not barren, The nature 
as has bcen obſerved already, but afford good 224 produce 
paſture, on which they feed great herds of cattle : he fob 
there is alſo on the mountains ſome arable land, 
but more in the valleys, which ſeem to be a hard 
ſtrong ſoil, much worſe than the hills, and require 
all the huſbandman's care and ſkill to raiſe a 
crop. My author obſerves, that if the Switzers 
were not the beſt huſbandmen in Europe, many 
of their valleys would ſcarce bear any thiag ; and 
as it is, the cold tempeſtuous ſeaſons about har- 
veſt frequently deſtroy all the fruits of their la- 
bour. In the Cantons of Lucerne, Ury, Switz, 
Underwald, Zug, Glaris and Appenzel, they 
have not corn enough for the ſubſiſtence of the 
natives, and in fome of them none at all : And 
tho' the ſurplus which the other Cantons produce 
might ſupply them if it came to maturity; yet 
the mountains which ſurround them, favs my 
author, are ſuch magazines of hail, rain and tem- 
peſts, that the fruits of the earth are frequently 
blaſted by ſtorms, or kill'd by cold rains, and. 
ſometimes they loſe their harveſt entirely: for 
which reaſon the Switzers in plentiful years lay 
up their corn in magazines, to prevent a famine 
among the common people in times of dearth, ; 
Switzerland alſo produces wine of ſeveral torts, * 
of which two are preferred above the reſt: the 
firſt is white, produced in the Pais de Vaud, up-- 
on the banks of the lake of Geneva; and the 
fecond, which is red, grows in the count, of 
Neufchattel: the white is good table] ne, and 
the red has ſomething of the reliſh of Ber gzundy, 
but is inferiour to it. The wine alſo We is 
made in the Cantons of Zurich, Schitt havien, 


and ſome other places, is admired by the nat., n * 
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CH AP. but not very agreeable to foreigners, being almoſt 


II. as four as vinegar: the ſame misfortune frequent- 
ny |; happens to their vines as to their corn-helds, 
the vintage being often ſpolled by un'caſonable 
weather, The tiraher which grows in this coun- 
try, as has been intimated already, is chiefly fir 
and pine, with forme oak an! clm ; travellers 
do not mention any other. "The Switzers abound 
in good cattle of all kinds; they have not only. 
ſufficient for their own uſe, but drive a great 
trade with them in the neighbouring countries, 
eſpecially with their horſes. Veniſon they have 
in abundance, and arc well furnich'd alſo with 
al! manner of fowl, both wild and tame: their 
wild-fowl, as well as their veniſon, is obſerved to 
have a more delicious taſte than in countries of 
a lower fituation. Beſides deer, they have wild 
hogs, and goats of various kinds, particuiarly bou- 
quetins and chamais, which they reckon among 
their veniſon; and it is of the ſkin of the cha- 
mois that the ſhammys-leather is made, 

Their lakes alſo abound in excellent fiſh, par- 
ticularly trouts of an extraordinary ſize; it is not 
uncommon to take them of ſixty pounds weight, 
and the larger they are, the {weeter and firmer 
is their fleſh; they have ſuch plenty of theſe and 
other fiſh, that they ſell great quantities of them, 

It is ſaid there are ſome veins of filver, lead, 
iron and copper in their mountaias; bat 1 don't 
find any of them are wrought, or that they fe- 

ceive any benefit from them. They have alſo 
ienty of black marble with white veins and 
35 in it; and great quantities of cryſtal on 
the tops of the mountains and ſides of the rocks, 
being of two kinds, the one clear and tranſpa— 
rent, and the other pale and cloudy : and in the 
Valais they meet with a kind of bituminous coal, 


Am! 


Minerals, 


CHAP. III. 
Treats of the reſpective Provinces, or Cantons; and 
of their chief tawns and buildings publick and pri- 


derte. 


Provinces. 


QWITZER LAND may be divided into three 

parts, viz. 1, Switzerland Proper, or the thir- 
teen cantons. 2. The ſubjects of Switzerland, or 
the conquer'd countries. And, 3. The allies of 
Switzerland. The thirteen Cantons, according to 
their precedency are, 1. Zurich. 2. Bern. 3. 
Lucern. 4. Uri. 5. Switz. 6. Underwald. 7. 
Zug. 8. Glaris. 9. Bazil, or Baſle. 10. Fri- 
. T1. Soluthurn. 12. Scafthauſen, And, 13. 
Appenzel. Of which the Proteſtant Cantons are 
Zurich, Bern, Bazil, and Scaff hauſen, with a- 
bove two thirds of the Canton of Glaris, and 
more than half of Appenzel; the reſt are all Ro- 
man Catholicks, 


THE PRESENT STATE 


been the capital of the Tigurini, one of the four 


1. The Canton of Zurich, is bounded b Schaff. C 
hauſen on the north; by the Canton of Appen. i 
zel towards the eaſt; by the Cantons of Zug and ©; 
Switz on the ſouth; and by Bern and Lucern Zmig 
towards the weſt: extending about fifty miles in C 
length from north to ſouth, and forty miles in 
breauth from eaſt to weſt : and is of a round, 
or rather oval form; and tho? it be not half ſo 
large as that of Bern, is look'd upon as richer in 
proportion to its territory: for here the people 
apply themſelves more to trade, and have eſta- 
blifh'd ſeveral beneficial manufactures. Zurich 
is divided into twenty-four bailliages, thirteen 
whereof are fo inconſiderable that the Bailiffs or 
chief Officers uſually reſide in the capital city 
of Zurich, where they diſpatch the buſineſs of 
their reſpective diſtricts in their own houſes. Two 
others of theſe bailliages, named Stein and Win- 
terthur, have ſuch large privileges, that they are 
almoſt independant of the Canton; the people 
being govern'd by their peculiar laws and magi- 
ſtrates, and the government only ſend an officer 
every year to reccive the revenues payable to the 
State The remaining nine bailliages are of a 
large extent, and fo conſiderable as to require the 
conſtant reſidence of their Bailifts, whos offices 
afford them handſome perquiſites. The chief 
towns in the Canton of Zurich, are, 1. Zurich, Chic 
the capital city. 2 Kiburg. 3. Gruningen. 
4. Lauffen. 5, Rufy. 6, Wadiſchweil. 7. An- 
delfinger. 8 Geiles, 9. Ktingenew. 10, 
Ezlifow. 11. Regenſburg. And, 12. Stafen. 

I Zurich, fituate at the north end of the lake Zurit q 
of that name, in forty-ſeven degrees, thirty mi- 
nutes north latitude, about ſixteen miles ſouth of 
the frontiers of Germany, It is divided into 
two unequal parts by the river Limagus, having 
a communication by three bridges. The town 1s 
ſmall, but populous, and ſurrounded with a wall, 
and other modern fortifications. Their publick 
buildings, eſpecially their churches, make a to- 
lerable figure, and their private houſes are ſome 
of them lofty ſtructures, tho' the materials are 
generally clay and timber, and their ſtreets but 
narrow. It is a very antient city, ſuppoſed to have 


Helvetian people, and was enlarged and beautified 
by CHARLEMAIGN, who built the great church, 
where his ſtatue is ſtill preſerved. The library and 
the arſenal are taken notice of by travellers, as 
worth the viewing, The adjacent country pro- 
duces corn and grapes, but their wine is not good. 
ZUINGLIUs, who was Canon of the great church, 
introduced the reformation here. he adjoining 
lake is four and twenty miles long, and three 
broad, the water of it green, but not brackiſh, 
the colour ſuppoſed to be occaſion'd by the melted 
ſow which falls from the mountains, and con- 


tains a nitrous ſalt. The principal manufacture of 


UA P. the place is crape, and the people generally apply 
l. themſelves to trade, having the convenience of 
— exporting, and importing merchandize on the lake, 
which hath a communication with the Rhine. 
The reſt of the towns of this Canton do not re- 
quire a particular deſcription 

2. The Canton of Bern is bounded by that of 
Bazil and Soluthurn towards the north ; by Lu- 
cern, Underwald and Soleure on the eaſt ; by 
the lake of Geneva towards the ſouth ; and by 
Neufchattel and Burgundy or Franche Comte 
towards the weſt : extending an hundred and 
twenty miles in length, and ſixty in breadth, and 
ſome give it much larger dimenſions; however, 
it is generally agreed to make near a third part of 
Switzerland, and to be the moſt fruitful of an 
of the Cantons, as well as the moſt powerful. lt 
is uſually divided into two parts: the one called 
the German country, and the other the Roman, 
or French, diſtinguiſh'd by the different languages 
they uſe. The French part is named the Pats 
de 2 the pleaſanteſt, but not the moſt fruit- 
tul, taken from the Duke of Savoy in the year 
1536. The whole Canton is divided into ſeven— 
ty-two bailliages, govern'd by as many Bailifts, 
who are members of the council of two hun- 
dred at Bern, and chang'd every fix years. There 
are in this Canton man 
towns, whereas in moſt of the ſmall Cantons 
there is no town at all, and in the reſt ſcarce 
more than one of any conſequence. 
n. The chief towns of the Canton of Bern are, 
1, Bern, the capital. 2. Lauſanne. 3. Thun. 4. 


bn Can 


Arberg. 5. Vangen. 6. Lanſburg. 7. Erlach. 
8. La Serre. 9. Bruk. 10. Nion. 11. Sana. 
12. Aubone. 13. Brientz. 14. Walen. And, 


15 Verdon. 

ern ſtands in a peninſula, being encompaſſed 
on three ſides by the river Ada; in forty- ſeven 
degrees of north latitude, forty miles fouth of 
Bazil, and about as much weft of Lucern. It 
ſtands on a riſing ground, moſt of the houſes are 
of free-ſtone, and it is a mile in length, conſiſt- 
ing chiefly of three broad ſtreets, through which 
run as many clear rivulets, and moſt of the houſes 
have a piazza before them. The great church, 
the town-houſe, and the arſenal, are ſaid to be 
noble ſtructures; and the whole is defended by a 
wall and fortifications after the modern way. 
2, Lauſanne, the capital of the Pais Roman, 
or the country of Vaud, is ſituate on three hills, 
near the north ſide of the lake of Geneva, fort 
miles ſouth-weſt of Bern, and thirty north-ea 
of Geneva, which is frequently therefore called 
the lake of Lauſanne. The town was formerly 
an Imperial City, but has been ſubject to the 

anton of Bern fince the year 1536. It was 
alſo « Buhop's See, ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop 
0. Belangon 3 but upon falling into the hands of 


city. 
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conſiderable cities and 


quently overflows great part of it. 
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the Proteſtants, the See was removed to Friburg. CH AP. 
Of the other towns of this Canton I mect with III. 
no particular deſcription. — 
3. The Canton of Lucern is bounded by So- Lucern Can- 
leure on the north; by Zurich, Zug and Under- ton. 
wald towards the caſt ; and by the Canton of Bern 
on the ſouth and weſt ; being about fifty miles in 
length from north to ſouth, and thirty in breadth 
from eaſt to welt. This is one of the chief of the 
Roman Catholick Cantons; the chief towns where- 
of are, 1, Lucern. 2. Sempech. 3. Surſee, 4. Rot. 
ö. Sualhuſen, 6. Wiken. 7. Williſow. 8. Hot- 
urg. 
The city of Lucern is ſituate on a lake of the. Lucern eity- 
ſame name, at the mouth of the river Ruls, a- 
bout twenty miles ſouth-welt of Zurich, -and 
forty to the eaſtward of Bern, It lies in a plain, 
and is encompa's'd with mountains on two ſides; 
a neat elegant town, with a ſpacious market— 
place, and ſurrounded by a wall and other fortifi- 
cations, The town-houſe and Jeſuits college are 
magnificent ſtructures; and here the Pope's Nun 
cio and the Spaniſh Ambaſſador uſually chooſe to 
make their reſidence. The neighbouring lake is 
about twenty miles in length, and ſeven or eight 
broad, and it hath a communication with the 
Rhine by the river Ruſs. "The other towns of 
this Canton don't ſeem to merit a deſcription, 
4. The Canton of Uri is bounded by Switz Uri antes, 
on the north; by Glaris and the country of the 
Griſons on the eaſt ; by Underwald towards the 
ſouth ; and by the Canton of Bern on the welt, This 
Canton conſiſts but of one valley, extending from 
Altorf to the foot of mount St. Goddard, through 
which the river Ruſs takes its courſe, and fre- 
The country 
produces no wine, and but little corn : the neigh- 
bouring mountains however furniſh them with 
paſture for great numbers of Cattle, by the fale 
whereof they are able to purchaſe both corn and 
wine. There is but one bailliage belongs to this 
country, and that a poor one; but being a great 
thorough-fare for merchandize between dSwit- 
zcrland and Italy, they raiſe money by the du- 
ties on goods which paſs through their country, 
There is not one wall'd town in this Canton; 
the moſt conſiderable village is Altorf, near the 
river Ruſs and the lake Lucerne, where the courts 
of juſtice for the Canton are held. i” 
5. The Canton of Switz is bounded by Zu- Swit Can» 


rich and Zug on the north; by the Canton of one” 


Glaris on the caſt and fouth ; and by Lucern and 
Underwald towards the welt ; extending about 
five and thirty miles in length from eaſt to weſt, 
and five and twenty in breadth from north to- 
ſouth. It is very mountainous, having only three 
narrow valleys, which yield little corn, and no 
wine; and there are only three poor Bailliages 
belonging to it: It does however give name mA : 
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whole country, being the firſt Canton, it is ſaid, 


that took arms to defend their liberties. They 


LA) have no wali'd towns, their principal village 


Unit wald. 


G laris, 


Bae il. a 


Switz lies on the banks of the river Meuſe, near 
the lake of Lucern. 

6. The Canton of Underwald is bounded by 
Switz and Lucern on the north ; by Uri on the 
eaſt; and by another part of Lucern on the ſouth 
and weſt ; extending about five and twenty miles 
in length from eaſt to weſt, and as far in breadth 
from north to ſouth. This Canton is very moun- 
tainous, and the ſoil no better than that of Switz : 
There is not one bailliage in it, and but eight 
good villages. 

7. The Canton of Zug is abbut eighteen miles 
long and ſeven broad, and ſurrounded by thoſe of 
T.,ucern, Zurich and Switz, This is much more 
fruitful than the Cantons laſt deſcribed, yielding 
corn and wine ſufficient for the inhabitants, and 
contains ſix bailliages, though none of the richeſt. 
The village of Zug, the moſt deſirable place in 
the little Cantons, ſtands on a hill, on the eaſt 
{ide of the lake of Zug, which is about ſeven miles 
long. | 

?, The Canton of Glaris is bounded by the 
valley of Lintz on the north ; by the country of 
the Grifons on the eaſt and ſouth ; and the Can- 
tons of Uri and Switz towards the welt ; extend- 
ing about twenty miles in length from north to 
ſouth, and is near as much in breadth from eaſt 
to welt, It conſiſts of one large valley, which 
yields them a ſufficient quantity of corn, as their 
mountains do of paſture for their cattle : but as 
to other neceſſaries, the inhabitants are forced to 
purchaſe them of their neighbours. There is one 
good bailliaze in it, and by a treaty of combur- 

erſhip, it is coarbitrator in conjunction with the 
Ar of Switz, of all differences which ariſe be- 
tween the Abbot of St. GALL, and his ſubjects of 
Tockenburg. 

9. The Canton of Bazil is bounded by the cir- 
cle of Suabia in Germany on the north and eaſt; 
by the Canton of Soluthurn on the ſouth, and by 
part of Alſatia on the weſt, being twenty miles in 


length and eighteen in breadth, and contains five 


bailliages. 'T his Canton having ſo ſmall extent of 
territory, the natives have applied themſelves 
wholly to trade, by which they are grown rich. 
They were formerly ſubject to their Biſhop, who 
upon the reformation was driven from Bazil, and 
deprived of his authority in great part of the Can- 
ton, but ſtill retains his ſovereignty in ſome places, 
and is a Prince of the Empire. He uſually re- 
ſides with his Chapter at Porentru, from whence 
the Proteſtants call him the Biſhop of Porentru ; the 
Catholicks, however, {till ſtile him Biſhop of Ba- 
zil. The country he remains poſſeſs'd of lies to 


the ſouthward of Alſace, between Franche Comte 


and the Canton of Soleure; the inhabitants where. 
of are veſted with ſuch privileges, that he hath 
little more than the name of Sovereign, and the 
liberty of collecting his revenues; for they are 
not only govern'd by their own laws and magi- 
ſtrates, but claim a right of contracting alliance; 
with other powers for their protection; in pur- 
ſuance whercof, his Proteſtant ſubjects ate in 3 
confederacy with the Canton of Bern, and un- 
der its immediate protection; of which my au— 
thor ſays he ſaw an inſtance in the year 1706, 
when the Biſhop endeavour'd to introduce fome 
innovations, in order to enlarge his authority: 
for the people of Munſter complaining thereof to 
the Canton of Bern, procured a body of four 
thouſand of their troops to march to their afiſt- 
ance, who reinſtated them in their former rights, 
in oppoſition to the Biſhop, and then return'd 
home. And this is very common, he obſerves, 
as well as neceflary in Switzerland ; for if the 
Proteſtant ſubjects of the Roman Catholick Prin- 
ces or Biſhops were left to their diſcretion, they 
muſt not expect long to enjoy either their religion 
or liberties. 

The chief towns of this Canton are, 1. Bazil, 
or Baſle, 2. Valtenberg, or Waltenberg. And, 
3. Homburg. h 

Bazil, or Baſle, the moſt beautiful city of Swit- Buicy 
zerland, is fituate on the river Rhine, near ſixty 
miles to the ſouthward of Straſburg, and three 
miles ſouth of the fortreſs of Hunningen, in the 
latitude of forty-ſeven degrees, forty minutes. It 
is divided by the Rhine into two parts, joined by 
a noble ſtone bridge of fourteen arches. The 
town is large, the ſtreets wide and clean, and 
their ſquares ſpacious, adorn'd with no leſs than 
three hundred fountains ; their publick and pri- 
vate buildings magnificent, and generally built of 
ſtone, The church of St. Mary, which was 
the cathedral when the Roman Catholicks were 
in poſſeſſion of it, is a ſtately pile; and the 
town-hall and arſenal admired by travellers. Here 
is alſo a flouriſhing univerſity, wherein are ſeven- 
teen Profeſſors, viz. in Divinity, Law, and Phy- 
ſicx, three of each; and in Philoſophy and other 
ſciences, eight more. ER As Mus ſpent the latter 
part of his life here, dying in the year 1536, in 
the ſeventy-firſt year of his age, having founded 
a college for twenty Students in divinity. He 
was interred in the great church of St. Mary's, 
where he hath a marble monument on the north 
ſide of the communion table, and his library is 
kept in this church. They claim the invention 
of making paper, and aſſure us that 3 Was 
introduced among them in the year 1478. Trade 
flouriſhes here as much as in moſt cities in Swit- 
zerland, and there are ſeveral wealthy merchants 


in the place, it lying near the frontiers of Germany 
| an 
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Ap. and France, and having the conveniency of the 


and are eſteem'd the moſt clowniſh people of © H AP, 
CHyy Il. Rhine to facilitate their importations and expor- Switzerland ; they enjoy fo ſinall a ſhare of tlis III. 
l amd tations. 3 comforts of life at home, that the butter ten- 
19, The Canton of Friburg is almoſt ſurround- dc.vour to get into ſome foreign ſervice, It is rid 


ed by that of Bern, and is about twenty-five miles 
in length and twenty in breadth, containing fif- 
tcen bailliages. This Canton produces corn c- 


to have obtain'd its name from an Abbot's cell, 


i 


built where Appenzel nov: lands, being called 


Baal ch 


nongh, but no wine. The chief towns are Fri- 
burg, Eſtavaye, and Gryers or Gruyeres. 

The city of Friburg is fituate on a hill, almoſt 
ſurrounded by the river Sana, in a pleaſant coun- 
try, fixteen miles ſouth-weſt of Bern. "The 
place is ſurrounded by a wall and other fortifica- 
tions; and belides the cathedral, travellers take 
particular notice of a fine piazza, and a noble 
publick fountain. The Biſhop of Lauſanne hath 
his reſidence here, 

11. The Canton of Soluthurn, or Soleure, is 
bounded by that of Bazil, and part of Alſace to- 
wards the north ; by the Canton of Bern on the 
caſt and ſouth; and by the biſhoprick of Bazil 
on the welt ; being about twelve miles in length, 
nd ten in breadth. "This Canton affords plenty 
of bread-corn, but no wine, and contains ten 
bailliages. The chief towns are Soluthurn or So- 
leure, Olten, and Golgen. 

Soluthurn, or Soleure, is pleaſantly ſituated in a 
fruitful valley, upon the river Aar, about twenty 
miles to the northward of Bern. It is defended 
by a wall and other ſortifications, and is tolerably 
well built. Here the French Ambaſſador uſually 
reſides. 


12. The Canton of Schafthauſen is bounded 


13. The laſt Canton, ſays my author, both in 
rank and goodneſs, is that of Appenzel, conſiſt- 


ung of one large barren valley: it is bounded by 


the country of St, Gall towards the north, by 
the Rhintal on the eaſt ; by the country of Gri- 
lons on the ſouth ; and by Togenberg on the 
weſt ; being about twenty miles over either way. 


The 1 live chiefly upon milk and cheele, 
OL, | 


in Latin, A%batis Cellu. The chief place is Ap— 
penzel, which is rather an open village than u 
town, about thirty miles to the fouthward of Con: 
ſtance, 


The Sul elt of Switzerland. 


THE ſubjects of Switzerland are ſuch countries, Th Ag, 
towns and bailliazez as belong to them all, or to of Switze:- 
ſeveral of them in common, having been con- 145 


quer'd by their united arms, Ihe common bail- 
liages are nine, viz. the county of Baden, the 
Free Villages, the counties of 'Furgovy, Sargantz 
and Rhintal, and the four Italian bailliages of Lu- 
gano, Locarno, Mendrifio and Valmadia, to which 
we muſt add the three cities without territory, 
viz, Brenigarten, Mellingen and Rappertic-cil. 


The county of Baden hath the Rhine on the Baden coun 
V7 


north and weſt, and the Canton of Zurich on 
the ſouth, being as large as ſome oi the little 
Cantons, and of a much more fruitful foil ; and 
formerly belong'd to the houſe of Auſtria, but 
the ſeven old Cantons made a conqueſt of it in 
the year 1415. 


Baden, the capital city, ſo named from its Baden city. 


baths, lies on the river Limath, about fourteen 


af hav. miles north-weſt of Zurich, and tix to the fouth- 
by Suabia in Germany on the north, eaſt and ward of the Rhine. It is one of. the antienteſt 
veſt; and by the Canton of Zurich on the ſouth; towns in Switzerland, and the place of their ge- 
being about twenty miles in length, and twelve neral Diets, and uſually called Upper Baden, to 
in breadth, and is well ſupplied with the neceſ- giſtinguiſh it from Lower Baden in Germany. 
aries of life, eſpecially fiſh, of which they have The Free Ambter, or Free Villages, is a imall e 
greater plenty than moſt of their neighbours; the diſtrict, which formerly went under the name 
chief towns whereof are Schaff hauſen, Herblin- of the county of Roer, and was conquer'd by the 
| gen, Newkilch and Halaw. ſeven old Cantons at the ſame time that Baden 
ban. The city of Schaff hauſen is eſteem'd the fineſt was conquer'd There is no great town in this 
ny, town in Switzerland next to Bazil, it is ſituate diſtrict, the principal place is Maycnburg near the 
on the Rhine, about twenty-five miles north of river Ruſs. They were denominated free on ac- ,. 
Zurich, and as. many to the weſtward of Con- count of the liberty given them to chuſe their 
ſtance, The ſtreets are broad, and the houſes own.magiſtratcs. The natives are all of them 
built of ſtone, generally painted on. the outſide, Roman Catholicks. 
as in many other towns of Switzerland. All The county 1 or Turgow, is bounded The Tor- 
veſſels being obliged to unload here, on occaſion by the Rhine and the lake of Conſtance on these 
ol the neigbouring cataracts of the Rhine, it is north and caſt ; by the country of the Griſons 
33 become a place of good trade. a towards the ſouth; and by the Canton of Zurich 
rel. 


on the weſt ; being about forty miles long, and 
thirty broad, and contains fifty pariſhes. It was 
taken from the houſe of Auſtria by the ſeven 
old Cantons at the ſame time as Baden was con- 
quer'd by them. The inhabitants are moſt of 
them Proteſtants. The chief towns are, 1. Fraw- 
enfield. 2. Weil. 3. Biſhop's Cell. 4. Arbor 
Felix. And, 5. Diflenhove, 

O0 I, Frawen- 
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CHAP. r. Frawenſield, the capital, is ſituate on the 
III. river Marck, about ten miles ſouth-weſt of Con- 
Ga ſtance. 2. Weil, a ſmall city, with a beautiful 
8 caſtle, the reſidence of the Abbot of St. Gall, 
Weil. ſituate about ten miles north-weſt of St. Gall. 
Altho' the ſeven, old Cantons, or as ſome ſay, 
ten Cantons, have the ſupreme juriſdiction in the 
Turgow, yet the clergy and nobility have infe- 
riour juriſdictions in many places, The Biſhop 
and Chapter of Conſtance alſo have a juriſdiction 
in ſeveral parts of the country, as the Abbot of 
St. Gall hath in other parts of it; and there are 
eight monaſteries, to which fome others are ſub- 
ject, but all however under the protection of the 
Switzers. 

The county of Sargantz is ſituate on the fron- 
tiers of the Griſons, of no great extent or reve- 
nue. The chief towns are, 1. Sargantz. 2. Wal- 
lenſtat. 3. Rugatz. And, 4. Pfevers. The 
county was purchaſed by the ſeven old Cantons 
of the laſt Count, anno 1483. 

The town of Sargantz, which takes its name 
from the river Sar, on which it ſtands, is a ſmall 
town and caſtle, where the Governour reſides, a- 
bout ſixteen miles to the ſouthward of Appenzel. 
The inhabitants of this, and all other places in 
this diſtrict are Roman Catholicks, except one 
community. 

The county of Rhintal extends it ſelf along the 
Rhine before it falls into the lake of Conſtance, 
and is a very narrow diſtrict. This was alſo taken 


Cargantz, 


Rhintal, 


from the houſe of Auſtria by the ſeven old Can- 


tons, when Baden was conquer'd ; but Appenzel 
having ſome pretenſions to it, was admitted into 
a ſhare of the ſovereignty. Two thirds of the 
inhabitants are Proteſtants. The chief town is 
Reineck, ſituate on the Rhine, at its entrance 
into the lake of Conſtance. 

2. Rapperſweil, ſituate on the lake of Zurich, 

ſixteen miles ſouth-eaſt of the city Zurich, taken 
from the houſe of Auſtria by the Cantons of Uri, 
Switz, Underwald and Glaris in the year 1458, 
remarkable for its wooden bridge a mile and a half 
in length. 
Mellinghen, The two cities of Mellinghen and Bremgarten, 
Bremgarten. are ſituate within the county of Baden, and are 
govern'd by their own laws and magiſtrates, but 
ſubject to the old Cantons. 

The four bailliages of Lugano, Locarno, Men- 
driſco and Valmadia, are ſituated on the Italian 
ſide of the Alps, and were formerly part of the 
duchy of Milan, but diſmembred from it by 
Duke MAxIMILIAN SFORZA, and given to the 
Switzers in the year 1513, for the ſervice they 
had done him in his wars. They belong to twelve 
of the Cantons, Appenzel having no ſhare in 
them, being not then received into the alliance 
as a Canton, Theſe four bailliages extend ſe- 


Reineck. 


Rapperſweil, 


Lugano, &c. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


vera] leagues in the warm climate of Italy, but Cp 
the gen: is . The chief towns by 
are, 1. Lugano, 2. arno. 3. Scona. A | 
4. Briſago. . — 

The city of Lugano is ſituate on the north fide 
of a lake of the ſame name, about eight miles 
from the frontiers of Milan, the Governour where- 
of hath the command of the other bailliages, 

Locarno is ſituated on the weſt {ide of the lake Loy, 
Mayor, ten miles north-weſt of Lugano, former- 
ly a conſiderable place, but now in a ruinous con- 
dition. 

The natives of all theſe four bailliages are 
Roman Catholicks; and ſo bigotted, that when 
a Proteſtant Canton ſends a Governour in its turn 
of that perſuaſion, he is not allow'd the exerciſe 
of his religion in his own houſe, There are till 
three other bailliages in Italy, viz. Bellinzona, ane 
Valbruna, and Riviera, ſubject in common to the dc. 
three Cantons of Uri, Switz, and Underwald, ta- 
ken by them in their wars with the Dukes of Mi- 
gr the ſovereignty yielded to them anno 
1516. | 

The little Barvug of Alſax belongs to the Ala 
Canton of Zurich, and the county of Werden- Wer: 
berg to that of Glaris, both of them ſituate on** 
the banks of the Rhine before it enters the lake 
of Conſtance. And another bailliage, call'd Gaſte- Gafters 
ren, belongs to Switz and Glaris, and lies between 
the lakes of Zurich and Wallenſtat, on the banks 
of the river Limat. 

Four conſiderable bailliages alſo in the Pais de 
Vaud, belong jointly to Bern and Friburg, being 
taken by their united arms at the time that all 
this country was won from the Duke of Savoy, 
viz. Morat, Granſon, Echelens and Swartzem- Mont, 
burg, to which governments each Canton ſends its _ 
Bailifts alternately. 8 

And, according to my author, the war in 17 12, bus 
between the Cantons of Bern and Zurich on the 
one part, and Lucern, Uri, Switz, Underwald, 
and Zug on the other, hath made great alterations 
in the property of the common bailliages ; for 
by the enſuing treaty of peace the whole county 
of Baden, half the * bailliages, including par- 
ticularly the cities of Bremgarten and Rapperſ- 
weil, were yielded to the two Proteſtant Cantons of 
Zurich and Bern, reſerving to Glaris its ſhare in 
the ſovereignty, becauſe that Canton had not con- 
cern'd it ſelf in the war. The Canton of Bern 
alſo was admitted to a ſhare in the ſovereignty of 
Turgovy, Sargantz, Rhintal, and the other half 
of the free bailliages, of which it had no part 
before that war, Theſe common bailliages are 
govern'd by their reſpective Bailiffs, elected out 
of the ſeveral Cantons, who are co-ſovereigns 3 
every Canton appointing the Bailiff by turns, who 
is changed in ſome bailliages every five, * 

0 $ 


Logan. \ 


HA P. others every fix years; and theſe Bailiffs are not 
Ie. accountable to the particular Canton which e- 
| lected them, but to the Cantons in general that 
are co-ſovereigns. 


HAF. IV. 


Treats of the perfons, habits, genius and temper of 


* | 
the Switzers. 


Wins ard THE Switzers are generally good bodies of men, 
N tall, and well made, and living in a cold 
3 mountainous country, where hunting over the 
rocks and precipices is their principal diverſion, 
are a very hardy race; but as they are frequent- 
ly expoſed to tempeſtuous ſtormy weather, their 
complexions are not the beſt ; moſt of them wear 
their hair, and in ſome places long beards are 
ſtill in faſhion, but few of them care to part with 
their darling whiſkers. 

Their women are handſome, and well ſhaped ; 
and, according to my author, want no charms in 
their perſons or converſation : but all fine clothes 
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llax, 

erder with ſilver or gold, jewels or lace, are prohibited 

"be both ſexes, In the town of Bazil, tho? ſituate 
on the frontiers of France, and ſome other parts 

eres of the country, they ſtill retain their ruffs, and 
old Swiſs dreſs : but generally thoſe who border 
upon France follow the French in their dreſs, as 
well as language; and thoſe who lie on the 
confines of Germany, the modes of that country, 
as far as their ſumptuary laws will admit. "Thoſe 
who travel, eaſily conform themſelves to the man- 
ners of the people where they reſide ; inſomuch, 

2 that it may be diſcern'd by the air and dreſs of 

n. a Swiſs officer in what country he ſerves. Thoſe 


who reſide in France wear gay clothes, are for- 
ward in their behaviour, and full of words in 
converſation : while thoſe who ſerve in Holland 
affect a plain dreſs, and are reſerv'd in diſ- 
=. courſe. 
We ett | The ſame judicious author, already cited, di- 
= vides the Swiſs into three claſſes ; namely, 1. The 
pealants, 2. The gentry and vaſſals. And, 3. 
The citizens. The firſt he looks upon to be an 
honeſt, robuſt and laborious people, whom neceſ- 
lity has taught to be excellent huſbandmen, and 
to make the moſt of a bad ſoil, who by their in- 
duſtry often grow rich; and tho' they are af- 
iectionate to their Sovereigns, yet having been 
always uſed to live in a ſtate of liberty, and 
little acquainted with taxes, would not eaſily bear 
new 1impoſitions; but this is to be underſtood 
Chiefly of the peaſants in the German country, 
tor the natives of the Pais de Vaud, or the French 
country, are accuſed both of lazineſs and theft, 
By the gentry and vaſſals, are intended ſuch of 
the better ſort as are not citizens of the capital 


OFT. SWITZERLAND: 
of any Canton, and conſequently are excluded CHA P, 


from all beneficial employments in their own 


country, "Theſe our author looks upon #s tber 


moſt unhappy among the natives of Switzerland ; 
for altho* they have lands and lordſhips, which 
they enjoy in great ſecurity, and pay ſcarce any 
taxes to their Sovereigns, yet being difubled to 
hold any places of profit or truſt, and living in « 
country where there is no trade or profeſſion they 
can get any thing by, it is as much as they can do 
to ſupport their families ſuitable to their rank. 
And indeed the rich yeomanry in molt countries 
ſeem to have the better of the poor gentry. 3. 
The citizens, which in thoſe Cantons where the 
government is ariſtocratical, our author ſubdi- 
vides into three claſſes: 1. The merchants and 
tradeſmen, 2. The pen-men. And, 3. The 
military men. The tradeſmen are generally proud 
and lazy, which proceeds from their privileges ot 
being choſen into the magiſtracy by virtue of their 
burgherſhip, and of excluding all but themſelves 
from exerciſing any trade in their cities; from 
whence it proceeds that their goods are bad, and 
yet very dear, 

2. Their pen-men are thoſe that have never 
been in any military ſervice abroad, nor have 
exerciſed any trade at home: theſe have no hopes 
of raiſing their fortunes in the Cantons, where 
there is little trade, except by their bailliages, and 
therefore all their thoughts are turn'd towards 
getting into the great council, after which they 
are ſure of a bailliage ſooner or later ; and in the 
mean time they cither live upon their rents, or 
the profits they gain in the interiour magiſtracies 
of the city, in which they are uſually employ'd- 

The military men are thoſe who have fcrv'd 
in the troops of ſome foreign Prince or State; who 
are in moſt eſteem, not only becauſe they are u- 
ſually the moſt polite, but chiefly becauſe the 
trade of arms is deem'd the moſt honourable em- 
ployment. "Theſe uſually remain in foreign ſer- 
vice till they are very old, unleſs they are of the 
great council, and then after they have gain'd a 
tolerable fortune they return home, and endea- , 
vour to procure a bailliage. And 'tis obſerved, * 
that the greateſt fortunes which have been made 
in Switzerland, have becit raiſed by military ſer- 
vice. | 

And now we are treating of the 3 men, 
it may be proper to inquire into the valour of 
the Switzers, for which they are ſo much famed. 
This is a quality, ſays my author, univerſally al- 
low'd them ; even in former ages, wherever the 
Helvetians are mention'd, their courage is ap- 
plauded. Nor are they leſs remarkable for their 
fidelity than for their courage, into whatſoever 
ſervice they enter. But a$ I have formerly inti- 
mated, poſſibly we are as much obliged to our 
education, as to our natural temper for this good 

O O 2 quality. 
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CHAP. quality. There are many more inſtances of an 
IV. acquired than a native courage, Nay, there is 
worypmn ſcarce an inſtance where troops have ſerved an 
apprenticeſhip to the trade of war, and are be- 
come veteran ſoldiers, but they may be depend- 
ed on, let them come from what country they 
will, Where troops are equally diſciplin'd, it is 
nothing elſe but the ſize of the men and horſes 
that gives them the ſuperiority, Now the Swit- 
zers, it appears, are of as large a bulk as an 
people of Europe; they have the advantage alſo 
of a very rough education, being enured to hard- 
{hips, and taught the uſe of arms from their 
cradles. They follow their game over mountains 
and precipiccs, till danzers are become familiar to 
them. And, laſtly, their troops being continu— 
ally in ſoreign ſervice, they can never want good 
officers and ſoldiers; they muſt of neceſſity there- 
fore be fitter for military ſervice, than the troops 
of any other nation Who have not had the like 
advantages, tho' their native courage ſhould not 
exceed that of their neighbours, 

But as my author obſerves, the Switzers are 
generally charged with that barbarous cuſtom of 
letting out their troops for hire to ſerve any 
cauſe; nay, to furniſh nations that are enemies 
with ſeparate bodies; whereby it comes to pals, 
that tbe nearcſ{t relations, father and ſon, bro- 
ther and brother, are frequently engaged againſt 
each other, and beat out one another's brains as 
it were in ſport, when they have no manner 
of concern in the quarrel. But this, the ſame 
gentleman aſſures us, is a very groundleſs charge: 
tor, 1, They never grant their troops to any 
Prince or State, but by virtue of fome preceding 
alliance. 2. They grant troops only for the de- 
fence of the nation they are given to, and not to 
act offenſively ; ſo that the Sviſs troops in the 
French ſervice are never ſufter'd to invade the 
Empire, or Holland ; nor, on the contrary, the 
Swiſs who are in the ſervice of thoſe two powers, 
to invade France And, 3. I he ſovereign never 
receives any ſubſidy or perquitite from the Prince 
or State to whom their trcops are granted, con- 
tenting themſelves with procuring a benchcial fer- 
vice to their ſubjects, without reſerving any pro- 
ft to themſelves. But then he admits that what he 
offers on this ſubject ought to be reſtrained chiefl 
to the Protcitant Cantons; for he 'ucknowledges 
that the conduct of the Catholick-Cantons, and 
eſpecially thoſe called the petty ones, have too 
often give cccaſtion for drawing reproaches on the 
whole nation, from thoſe who do not diffinguiſh 
between one and the other: ſo that it ſcems the 
charge is true in part, tho' not univerſally, 

And indeed, whoever has been in the ſervice 
in the Low Countries, either in the firſt war in 
the reign of King WILLIAM. or the latter in the 
reign of Queen ANNE, mul! have fond Switzers 


. nity and law, eſpecially in the univerſities of 
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engaged on both ſides. Whether they were hired Ch; 
to act defenſively only, or otherwiſe, I can't tell; T7 
but certain it is, they were frequently upon the . 
offenſive, and drawn up againſt each other. And 
we find the Dutch do not only employ them in 
offenſive wars in their own ſervice, but ſometime; 
let them out again to other Princes, as they have 
done more than once to the King of Great Bri. 
tain, and they have ſerved here accordingly. 80 
that notwithſtanding what our author hath ad- 
vanced in their favour, it ſeems evident to me, 
that the Swiſs are not altogether innocent in thi. 
particular; and it may {till be difficult entirely ty 
wipe off that aſperſion of ſacrificing their people 
for any cauſe, and letting their troops to any power 
that will pay them, 

The Switzers alſo have been long aſperſed as 1 
dull heavy generation, eſpecially by the French; 
but thoſe who have reſided among them, and 
know them beſt, give us quite another character 
of them; they aſſure us, that there is no where 
to be found men of clearer judgments, or greater 
dexterity in the management of affairs, or of a more 
lively converſation with true wit and genuine hu- 
mour, than are to be met with here among thoſe 
who have had a good education improved by tra- 
vel. Indeed among the peaſants upon the moun- 
tains, who converſe chiefly with their cattle, it is 
no wonder if we meet with ſome as ſtupid as the 
ſhepherds and huſbandmen of other countrics ; 
but no conſidering man will take an eſtimate of 
a people from this claſs. There are not many of 
the Switzers, *tis true, apply themſelves to learn- 
ing; the poverty of the country, and the ſtrait- 
neſs of their fortunes, oblige them to turn their 
thoughts another way. There are few of them, 
my author obſerves, that are free enough from 
domeſtick cares to employ their time in ſpecu- 
lation, There are however many learned men 
amongſt them in the two great profeſſions of divi- 
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Bern, Bazil, Zurich and Lauſanne. 

As to the honeſty and ſimplicity of the Swit- 
zers, for which they have been ſo generally ap- 
plauded heretofore, late writers aflure us, they 
very little deſerve any ſuch character at this day; 
even their courts of juſtice and magiſtracy arc 
not free from corruption, but the beſt purſe uſu- 
ally carries the cauſe, On the other hand, though 
they are generally charged with the vice of drun- 
kenneſs, I don't find they are more addicted to 
it than their neighbours. The Swiſs pealants in- 
deed are many of them given to tipling, as the 
lower rank of people are in moſt places; but 
among people of condition the practice is very 
rare. They have their publick feaſts, wherein 
ſome exceſſes are committed, but their ordinary 
way of life is very ſober ; inſomuch that our au” 


thor arms of the Switzers in general, that they 
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IAbplete the leaſt given to drinking of any people 


ſprung ſrom the German ſtock; and at laſt ſums 
im their character in theſe words: 

'« The Switzers are a people equally brave in 
arms, and faithful to their engagements; who 
© have more eſteem for the military virtues than 
© the civil ones; yet are deſirous to live in per- 
petual peace themſelves, and to make war for 
others. They are perfectly able, when united, 
© to defend themſelves againit any invader ; but 
© not in a condition to make conqueſts on their 
* neighbours. Their country is crouded with 
people, which generally makes the riches of 
© other nations, but for want of trade increaſes 
© the poverty of this. It produces none of the 
« ſuperfluities of life, and not enough of the ne- 
« cellaries z yet by the advantage of their ſitua- 
tion, both are ſupplied them their neigh- 
bouts at reaſonable rates. It happens to be 
© placed almoſt in the center of Europe, without 
being thoroughly known: and they are courted 
* for their valour by ſome of their neighbours, 
who ſcarce allow them any other good quality. 


But one may ſay of theſe republicks as of private 
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men, viz, that they are placed in a certain me- 
* diocrity of fortune, which puts them below en- 
* vy, atid above contempt. One finds among 
them none of the gaudy picaſures of courts, but 
* a great deal of the ſatisfaction which proceeds 
from a quiet eaſy life. In thort, they have 
* more wit, and perhaps leis ſincerity, than the 
* world allows them ; and feem to conceal fome 
of the ſubtleties of the Italian under the frank- 
* neſs of the German. Their virtues arc natural 
to them, and their vices chiefly owing to the 
* temptations which men ſtruggling with difficul- 
ties are apt to fall under.” 


GH AF. . 


Cuitains an abſtratt of the antient and modern hiſtory 
/ Switzerland. 


/ Putt Cz5;5aR firſt mentions the Helvetians 


as a nation, and relates, that this people ha- 
ing made an incurſion into Burgundy during 
his government of Gaul, with a deſign to tranſ- 
pant themſelves into that deſirable country, to 
take away from their pcople all thoughts of re- 
turning to their anticnt ſeats, ſet fice to their 
dwellings, burning no leſs than twelve great ci- 
ties, and four hundred villages. That they began 
their march with their families, amounting to 
acar tour hundred thouſand fouls, whereof about 
a fourth of them were able to bear arms. Their 


hr celign was to have penetrated into Savoy; 
but not daring to paſs the Rhone in the face of 
his army, they alter'd their march, and enter'd 


ning of the fifth century. 
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Franche Comte, where Cxsar having cut oFCH AP. 


many of them in ſeveral engagements, conipell'd 


the reſt to return home; and having reduce 


them under the Roman power, aunex'd this coun- 
try to that part of his government call'd Gallia 
Celirca, 

The Helvetians remain'd ſubject to the Romans 
till the deſtruction of that empire by the northern 
nations, when new kinzdoms and ſtates being e- 
rected out of its ruins, Switzerland was compre- 
hended in that of Burgundy, about the begin- 
This kingdom not 
laſting above an hundred years, Switzerland upon 
the fall of it was united to the crown of France, 
to whoſe Kings it remaiu'd ſubject till the begin- 
ning of the ninth century. Abvut the year $70, 
two new kingdoms of Burgundy were creCted, 
called Brrgundia Cigurana, and Prirgindia Tranſ- 
Jurana ; but the former was untted to the latter 
about the year 926, and of this kingdom of Bur- 
gundia Transurana, Switzerland continued a part 
till 1032, when RoDOLPH tlie third and laſt 
King of Burgundy, dying without iſtue, tran(- 
ferred his kingdom to the Emperor Cox RAD II, 
call'd the Salick, whole ſucceitors enjoy'd it neat 
two hundred years; when this kingdom being ne- 
glected by the Emperors, ſeveral petty ſovereign— 
ties were form'd out of it. In the thirteenth 
century the Counts of tiapſburg, from whom the 
houſe of Auſtria is deſcended, to whom {everal 
fiefs in this country had been granted by the Em- 
peror BARBAROSSA, begun to take the govern- 
ment of this people upon them, and particularly 
of their cities, on their voluntary ſubmiſſion to 


him; for it ſeems their nobility uſed them in fo 


barbarous and tvrannical a manner, that they 
found themſelves under a neceſſity of imploring 
the protection of ſome potent neighbouring Prince, 
They agreed therefore that RoporPen ſhould 
ſend Bailifts or Governours amongſt them, with 
power of adminiſtring the Haute Fuſtice, or judg- 
ing in criminal cauſes ; but with an expreſs re- 
ſervation (if my author be not miſtaken) of their 
rights and liberties, which were very extenſive. 
But RopolrnH was ſo engaged in other places, 
that he could not afford theſe cities the protection 
they expected from him; whereupon not being 
able any longer to endure the tyranny and in- 
ſults of the nobility, they had recourſe to arms, 
demoliſn'd the caſtles of the lords, and after a 
twelve years war, compelled many of them to 
leave the country. 

Ropolp being now advanced to. the Im- 
perial dignity, the nobility applied themſelves to 
the Emperor, charging the commons of Swit- 
zerland with rebellion ; but the Emperor ha- 
ving heard the contending parties, declared kim- 
ſelf in favour of the people; and governe. 


them with great mijdncls and goodnels while 
he 
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CHAP. he lived, confirming their ancient privileges, 


and granting them ſeveral new ones. 


But upon 


Ly the death of this Emperor, his ſon, the Emperor 


ALBERT, entcr'd into very oppoſite meaſures, 
determining to make himſelf abſolute in this coun- 
try, which he endeavour'd to accomplith firſt by 
careſſes and perſuaſions only; but when he found 
thoſe arts would not avail him, he appointed o- 
ther Governours with poſitive orders to reduce 
them to his obedience, either by corrupting their 
leading men, or, if that fail'd, by force of arms; 
and accordingly, when the firſt method was found 
ineffectual, they openly invaded their privileges. 
W hereupon the people ſent a deputation to the 
Emperor, to complain of the violation of their 
rights and liberties; but inſtead of a redreſs, they 
met with only threats of the utmoſt vengeance if 
they refuſed an abſolute ſubmiſſion to his pleaſure. 
And at their return home, they found their Go- 
vernours ſtill exerciſing the moſt notorious acts of 
tyranny, by oppreſſing, impriſoning, and impo- 


veriſhing the ſubject. They deprived the people 


of their eſtates, ſays my author, by arbitrary ſen- 
tences, impoſed extravagant fines for trivial of- 
fences, and tortur'd others on a pretence of con- 
ſpiracies againſt the government ; till the exaſpe- 
rated people at length enter'd into a real conſpi- 


racy, which proved fatal to their Sovereign. The 


three principal men who firſt formed the deſign, 
were ARNOLD MELCHDAL of Underwald, 
WERNER STOUFFACHER of Switz, and W A L- 
TER FURsST of Uri, who were rather ſubſtan- 
tial yeomen than gentlemen. Theſe having been 
alike ill-· treated by their reſpective Governours, had 
enter'd into a very ſtrict friendſhip, and were con- 
triving to free themſelves and their country from 
the oppreſſions they labour'd under. Each of them 
afterwards engaged three of their friends to aſſiſt 
them with their advice ; and theſe twelve became 
the principal managers of the plot, who meeting 
at Grutli in the canton of Uri, laid a ſcheme for 
promoting a general inſurrection, binding them- 
ſelves by the moſt ſolemn oaths not to diſcover 
the deſign, And the firſt of January 1308, being 
fixed for their riſing, an accident happen'd in the 
mean time, which gave them freſh provocation, 
and had like to have occaſion'd an inſurrection 
ſooner than was intended. For it ſeems, among 
other pieces of arbitrary and whimſical tyranny, 
GRIESLER, Governour of the Canton of Uri, 
had order'd his cap to be ſet upon a poſt in the 
market-place of Altorf, the capital of Uri, re- 
quiring every perſon who paſſed by to pull off his 
hat to it on pain of death; which moſt people 
complied with, till WiLLiam TELL, a bold 
reſolute fellow, and one of the conſpirators, took 
an opportunity of frequently paſſing by without 
ſhewing any manner of reſſ to the cap ; where- 
upon he was apprehended by the guards that were 


placed to ſee the order put in execution, and Ch 
brought before the Governour; who, by way cf 
punithment, commanded him to ſet an apple upon c 
his ſon's head, and ſhoot at it with an arrow, do 
claring that if he mi{s'd it he ſhould be hang, 
The father rather than run the hazard of deine 
acceſſary to his ſon's death, deſired they would 
take away his own life without further ceremon „ 
but the Governour would not indulge him fo far, 
declaring that if he refuſed to ſhoot at the apple 
immediately, he would hang up his ſon before 
his face, and himſelf afterwards. Whereupon 
old TELL promiſed to make the attempt in the 
market-place in the preſence of the Governaur, 
imagining probably that his fellow-conſpirator, 
would have taken this opportunity of aſſembling, 
and reſcued him before he had made the experi- 
ment; but nothing of this happening, the old 
man took two arrows out of his quiver, and draw- 
ing his bow with all the anguiſh that can be i- 
magin'd in ſo tender a caſe, providentially ſtruck 
the apple oft his ſon's head without giving him 
the leaſt wound ; upon which the people gave a 
general ſhout, to the great mortification of the 
Governour : who proceeding to inquire of TELL, 
what he meant by taking two arrows out of his 


_ quiver, aſſuring him he would forgive him, what- 


ever his deſign was; TELL boldly anſwer'd, that 
the ſecond arrow was deſign'd for the Governour, 
in caſe he had been ſo unhappy as to have kill'd 
his fon, Whereupon the Governour anſwer'd, 
though he would ſpare his life according to his 
promiſe, yet he look'd upon him to be fo dange- 
rous a man, that he ought however to be ſhut up 
in ſome dark priſon : and accordingly order'd him 
to be put in irons, and carried on board a veſte! 
to be tranſported to the caſtle of Caflenach on the 
lake Lucerne; and to prevent his eſcaping, went 
on board the veſſel himſelf to ſee his ſentence put 
in execution, When they came about the middle 
of the lake, as the ſtory goes, there aroſe ſo vio- 
lent a ftorm, that they were in the utmoſt danger 
of ſinking ; when the Governour's ſervants know- 
ing TELL the priſoner to be an excellent pilot, pro- 
poſed the taking off his chains, and letting him 
manage the helm, as the only expedient for ſaving 
all their lives; which being conſented to, TELL 
with a great deal of difficulty ſteer'd the boat into 
ſmooth water under the ſhore, when he jumped 
out upon a piece of a rock, and made his elcape ; 
and the Governour, deſpairing of overtaking him, 
ſailed on to the next town, called Brunen, from 
whence he propoſed to go to the caſtle of Caſſe- 
nach by land. TELL having notice of the day 
he was to go, conceal'd himſelf in a wood on the 
ſide of a hollow way, by which he knew the Go- 
vernour muſt paſs, and meeting with a favourable 
opportunity, ſhot him through the heart with an 


arrow, and made oft, while the company 3 


Ap. in the utmoſt confuſion. In memory of which 
: exploits, à chapel was built on the ſpot of ground 
lere the Governour loſt his life; and another 
le. upon the rock from whence FELL made his 
4 E cape, which are ſtill to be ſeen. But though 
ny EF this relation may be true in the main, I find the 
ld | circumſtances frequently varied according to the 
Y; genius or humour of the perſon who relates it. 

Ir, On New-year's-day, 1308, the time prefixed 
le by the con'pirators for a general inſurrection, ſome 
o the moſt reſolute of them reſorted to the caſtles, 
where the Governour and Commanders of the Im- 
perial troops reſided, under pretence of carrying 
the uſual preſents; and having concealed arms 
under their clothes, fell upon the guards as they 
enter d the gates, and had the good fortune to 
reduce every fortreſs they attempted. The Go- 
vernour LANDENBURG and his forces were in 
ſuch conſternation, that they fled without making 
any manner of reſiſtance, but were ſurrounded af- 
terwards, and made priſoners by the country peo- 
ple, who only required an oath from them, that 
they would never return into the country again, 
and then gave them their liberty to retire where- 
ever they ſaw fit. 

Thus, ſays the honourable writer above cited, 
was the foundation of the Helvetick liberty laid 
by three plain countrymen, without the advan- 
tazes of birth or riches, which are uſually thought 
neceſſary towards the execution of ſuch popu- 
lar enterprizes z and in honour of their memo- 
ries a feſtival is annually held, where the com- 
pany are entertain'd with ſongs, containing the 
hiſtory of their deliverance from Auſtrian ty- 
ranny. 

The Emperor ALBERT hearing of this defec- 
tion, was about aſſembling an army to have re- 
duced them to obedience; but being kill'd ſoon 
after as he paſs'd the river Ruſs, theſe Cantons had 
a favourable opportunity of eſtabliſhing themſelves, 
while the Empire remain'd in confufion. About 
ſeven years after Archduke LEOPOLD, the fon 
of ALBERT, march'd into the Canton of Switz 
with twenty thouſand men, threatning utter de- 
ſtruction to the confederated provinces. The 
Wwitzers made little reſiſtance, till the Auſtrian 
army was advanced into a narrow valley, between 
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great tones from the tops of the hills, they put 
the Auſtrian cavalry in confuſion ; and at the 
fame time attacking them in front with fifteen 
hundred men, they obtain'd a compleat vic- 
tory, whica they purſued with ſuch diligence, 
that they drove the enemy entirely out of the 
country, 

Upon the victory of Mortgarten, the three 
antons enter'“ into a perpetual league, which 
Was ac firſt made for ten years only, and took an 
cat!: for the due obſervation of it, from whence 
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wo mountains, near Mortgarten, where rolling 
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they were called Eydgny/en, a German word, fig- CHAP. 
nifying parties to the ſame oath ; and the battle * 
being fought in the Canton of Switz, which firſt -- 
gave them any credit in the world, the name of 
this little province was afterwards communicated 
to the reſt, as they enter'd into the league, and 
even to their allics, 

The houſe of Auſtria made ſeveral attempts af- 
terwards to reduce the Cantons of Switz, Under- 
wald and Uri to their obedience ; but were fo 
far from effecting it, that they loſt ſeveral more 
of their provinces, which from time to time en- 
ter'd into the league with them ; of which the 
firſt was the Canton of Lucern, who came into + 
the confederacy of the three Cantons in the year 
I 332, akhough this province was the proper do- 
minion of the Auſtrian family. The Canton of 
Zurich was the next which enter*{ into the con- 
federacy, in the year 1351, and upon account of 
its extent, was allow'd the firſt place in their ge— 
neral aſſemblies, though it was the fifth which 
came into the alliance, This was a free Imperial 
city, and no part of the dominion of the houſe of 
Auſtria ; however, their confederating with the re- 
volted provinces occaſion'd a new war between the 
allies and the houſe of Auſtria; in which the Swit- 
zers made themſelves maſters of the Canton of Gla- 
ris, which the ſame year 1351,. was received into 
their alliance. In the following year, 1352, they 
took the province of Zug from the enemy, and added 
it to the number of the Cantons : and in the latter 
end of the ſame year, the Imperial city of Bern 
came into the alliance, and conſtituted the eighth 
Canton. And as theſe eight Cantons continued in 
alliance upwards of an hundred and twenty years 
without increating their number, they obtain'd 
the name of the eight old Cantons, upon the ad- 
dition of the reſt. 

In the year 1481, Friburg, part of the demeſus 
of the houſe of Auſtria, and purchaſed by them of 
the Counts of Kybourg, was received into the 
number of the Cantons; as was Soleure, an Im- 
perial city, the ſame year. In 1501, Baſil and 
Schaff hauſen, two other Imperial cities, came into 
the alliance ; and the country of Appenzel was 
added to them in the year 1513, having purchaſed 
their liberty of the Abbet of St, Gall, their then 
Sovereign, and this compleated the number of the 
thirteen Cantons. But the houſe of Auſtria, far 
from relinquiſhing their pretenſions to theſe coun- 
tries, {till exerciſed them with perpetual wars, b 
whom they were not more diſtreſſed than by their 
own nobility, who conſtantly join'd with the houſe 
of Auſtria in all its attempts upon the confede- 
rated Cantons; but the nobility being at length 
driven out of the country, or reduced to acknow- 
ledge the ſovereignty of the Cantons, the Switzers 
were declared a free people, independent of the 
Empire and the houſe of Auſtria, by the treaty 

of 
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of Munſter, anno 1643, at the ſame time, as my 


author rigluly obterves, as the United Provinces 


dy cre declared independent by Spain. 


. GCovern- 
ment. 
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vince the peace of Munſter they have not en- 
razed much in forcign wars, but ſeveral warm 
difputes have happen'd among themſelves on ac- 
count of religion; and particularly in the year 
17 12, when a war broke out between the two 
Proteſtant Cantons of Zurich and Bern, and the 
gave Catholick Cantons of Lucern, Uri, Switz, 
Jug, and Underwald, wherein the former de- 
feated the five Roman Catholick Cantons in two 
general battles, and took from them the country 
of Baden, and many other large territories. But 
the breach was at length made up by the media- 
tion of the French Ambaſlador at Arraw, on the 
following terms; viz, That the country of Baden, 
with the town, and thoſe of Keyſerthal, Klingnau, 
Bremgarten and Mellingen, fhoull remain in full 
propr.cty to Bern and Zurich, provided that the 
Roman Catholicks in thoſe towns and their de- 
pendencies ſhould have the ſree exerciſe of their 
religion. That the Catholick Cantons ſhould ad- 
mit the Canton of Bern into the government of 
the common bailiwicks of Turgow, Rhintal, 
and Sargantz; and ſhould yield for ever to the 
two Cantons aforeſaid, the town of Rapperſweil, 
the bridze on the lake of Zurich, and the vil- 
lage of Harden, with its appurtenances and de- 
pendencies; of which the neutral Cantons became 
guarantees, But the five Popith Cantons aboveſaid 
have never had a good underſtanding with the 
Cantons of Zurich and Bern, ſince their yielding 
up theſe territories, On the contrary, they ſeem 
ready to call in the French, or any other power, 
to aihtt them, to be reveng'd of their enemies, 
without regarding what the conſequences may be 
to their country. 


CaAaF. YL 


Treats of the grvernment of the Switzers. 


T HE general Dict, which repreſents the Hel- 

Vetici. Body, conſiſts of two Deputies from 
each Canton; beſides which, the Abbot of St. 
Gall, and the cities ef St. Gall and of Bienne 
ſend Depiities as allles; and a General Diet is u- 
ſfuaily held at Raden cn the feaſt of St. John 
BAPTIST anne ly, which ſeldom laſts longer 
than a month. be firſt Deputy of the Canton 
of Zurich preſides at theſe Diets, propoſing the 
matters to be debated, and coilecting the votes, 
and peri. ming all other acts proper for the Pre- 
ſiden t of au aſtembly. Che anton of Zurich alſ 
hath the pri vi ge of convoking the Diets by cir- 


culir letters, wi;-rein the reaſons for aſſembling 


thein are contain'd: And the Deputies of this 
Canton form the Abſcheid, or reſult of their deli- 
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have ariſen between the Cantons, and every thing 


herations at the concluſion of the Diet, which are On 
ſent to every Canton; and theſe gentlemen 5 
always the ſpeakers when the Deputics of the Can. 4 
tons are ſent to compliment or treat with a foreizn 
miniſter, N 

The matters conſider'd of at a General Diet 
are either the accounts of the Governours of their 
common bailliages, or appeals from the lentences 
of ſuch Gove nours in civil and criminal caſes, 
the redreſſing the grievances of their common ſub- 
jects, or compoſing the differences which ay 


elſe which may contribute to their mutual inter“. 
And to this Diet the miniſters of foreign Princes 
uſually apply themſelyes, either by way of au- 
dience or memorial, The French Ambaſflador 
particularly never fails to attend the Diet, though 
he have nothing more than compliment to offer, 
But beſides this M:dfummer Diet, which meets 
of courſe, any one Canton may ſummon a Diet 
upon an extraordinary occaſion ; as may the mi- 
niſter of a foreign Prince, if he apprehends hi. 
maſter's affairs require it, and he will defray the 
charges of the Deputics; and there is ſeldom a 
year palles without one extraordinary Diet or 
more. 

Beſides theſe General Diets, their differences in B- 
religion have ſince the Reformation occaſion'd par- " 
tial Diets. The mutual confidence between the 
Cantons ſeems in ſome meaſure loſt, through the 
zeal of each party for their patticular opinions. 
This enters more or leſs into all their publick ac- 
tions; and though their General Diets are ſtill 
continued to regulate the affairs of their common 
bailliages, all other matters of importance are 
treated of at particular Diets of the reſpective re- 
ligions; that of the Proteſtants being held at Ar- 
raw, and that of the Roman Catholicks at Lu- 
cern; which being the moſt potent Catholick 
Canton, acts as their head; as that of Zurich dees 
as the head of the Proteſtants. Theſe Diets are 
ſummon'd whenever either of the parties pleaſe; 
and our author rightly obſerves, that the thirteen 
Cantons do not make one commonwealth, but are 
ſo many independent States, united together by 
{tri& alliances for their mutual defence. _ 

The firſt league amongſt them reduced to wri- Y 
ting was made between the three Cantons of Switz, ©... 
Uri, and Underwald, after the victory of More- is 
garten abovemention'd, in the year 1315, by which v 
each party ſtipulated to aſſt each other with all 
their force, againit every power that ſhould at- 
tack them; that none of them ſhould enter into 
any treaty or alliance without the conſent of the 
other; and that if any difference ſhould ariſe be- 
tween two of them, the third ſhould decide it. 
About the year 1481, the eight old cantons en- fer! 
ter'd into another alliance, to aſſiſt each other in l. 
defenſive, but not in offenſive wars; and it 1 

agreed, 
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p agreed, that the auxiliary troops ſhould be main- 
tain'd by the reſpective cantons which ſent them ; 
but if a ſiege was undertaken for the ſervice of 
a particular Canton, ſuch Canton ſhould defray 
the particular charge of it: That no auxiliary 
Canton ſhould be obliged to ſend their troops be- 
vond the limits of Switzerland: That upon a dif- 
terence between two Cantons, they ſhould each of 
them chuſe two arbitrators, who might elect an 
umpire to decide the matter, if they could not 
Arce, and his ſentence ſhould be executed by all 
the Cantons. The five firſt Cantons alſo obliged 
themſelves not to enter into any ailiance without 
the conſent of all five; but the three others re- 
{erv'd to themſelves the liberty of entring into ſe- 
© parate treaties, provided they were not prejudi- 
. cial to the former alliance. Afterwards the eight 
| old Cantons obliged themſelves to aſſiſt each other 
in the ſupport of their reſpective forms of govern- 
ment, and agreed upon a body of military laws to 
be obſerved by the whole nation ; ſince which 
there has been no new alliance formed between 
them, though there are five other Cantons added 
to the old ones. Nor is there any act or inſtru- 
ment, according to the above-cited honourable 
author, whereby they are all incorporated into 
one body; no common civil judicature, which 
hath a right of obliging all the Cantons by its 
deciſions; no common coin or treaſure ; but every 
Canton have theſe things diſtin : each hath now 
a right of making particular treaties with foreign 
powers, and of ſending and receiving publick mi- 
niſters, and of doing all other acts of ſovereignty 
ſeparately from the other. And when the thir- 
teen Cantons ſend Ambaſſadors to a foreign State, 
they never chuſe one or two to repreſent them all, 
but each Canton ſends its 1 miniſters, to 
ſhew its right of ſovereignty. I proceed now to 
inquire into the ſeveral forms of government in 
4 the reſpective Cantons. 
And firſt my author obſerves, that the govern- 
dent in ſome of the Cantons is ariſtocratical, and 
nos, n others democratical. The ſeven ariſtocratical 
| Cantons are thoſe of Zurich, Bern, Lucern, Ba- 
zil, Friburg, Soleure, and Schaff hauſen; the o- 
ther ſix are democratical. And this difference in 
their reſpective forms of government he conjec- 
tures to be the effect of the ſtate each of them 
happen'd to be in, when they were erected into 
Cantons; for as each of the firſt kind conſiſted of 
one city, with very little territory belonging to it, 
the government naturally came to be lodg'd in the 
citizens only, and afterwards continued ſo, notwith- 
anding a large acquiſition of country to their 
reſpective dominions : whereas the ſix democra- 
tical Cantons having no cities, but being divided 
into little communities, which had pen. pretence 
to the ſovereign power, they could ſcarce avoid 
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ther diſtinction to be made among the Cantons, CH AP. 
which he denominates ariſtocratical, (though they VI. 
are all equally ſo in relation to their ſubjects) .Nv 
namely, that the capital cities of ſome of the Can- 
tons have the form of a democracy, as Zurich, 
Bazil, and Schaff hauſen, where the ordinary tradeſ- 
men, who are divided into tribes, have their ſhare 
in the government, and may be elected by their 
tribes into the Sovereign Council; whereas in the 
cities of Bern, Lucern, Friburg, and Soleure, 
the Leſſer Council, conſiſting of twenty-ſeven, 
joined with a ſmaller number of the Greater 
Council, have the ſole right of filling up vacan- 
cies in the Sovercign Council ; and theſe always 
chuſing their friends and relations to fill theſe va- ' 
cancies, the ordinary citizens have no ſtare in 
the government, 

In the Canton of Bern, which is much Form of ge 
the moſt conſiderable, the legiſlative authority is ky og 
lodg'd in the Great Council, conſiſting of twogg ur 
hundred and ninety-nine perſons, when com- 
pleat ; but as about ninety odd are uſually abſent 
on their reſpective governments, or other avoca- 
tions, it is generally ſtiled the Council of two 
hundred, Out of the members of this Council is 
elected another called the Senate, or Leſſer Coun- 
cil, conſiſting of twenty-ſeven Members, with 
their two Avoyers, who preſide in both Councils 
annually by turns; and the two youngeſt of this 
aſſembly have alſo the title of Secret Counſellors 
who, according to my author, reſemble the Pri- 
bunes of the people in the Roman commonwealth, 
and ſummon the Great Council, whenever they 
apprehend any thing deſign'd which may be preju- 
dicial to the liberties of the people, or upon any 
other emergency. | 

This Senate have the executive power, and meet 
every day of the week, except Sundays. The 
Great Council aſſemble but twice a week, unleſs 
upon extraordinary occaſions, Peace and war, 
alliances, the publick treaſure, and all civil em- 
ployments of importance, are in the diſpoſal of 
the Great Council ; and all eccleſiaſtical employ- 
ments, and ſome inferiour civil offices, are in the 
gift of the Senate. When the Great Council aſ- 
ſemble, the Senate conſtitute a part of it, or rather 
is loſt in the Great Council, having no exiſtence 
while that is aſſembled. 

The vacancies. in the Great Council are filled 
up by the Senate, and ſixteen Members of the 
the Council, called Seizeniers from their num- 
ber, who are choſen out of the old Bailiffs, that 
is, ſuch as have enjoyed a government or bailliage 
the whole term of {ix years. But for the better 
underſtanding of this office of Seizenier, it is ne- 
ceſſary to premiſe, that in the city of Bern there 
are twelve companies, or abbeys, as they are 
called, viz. four greater, and eight leſs; and in 


one of theſe companies, every citizen, whether 
P p gentle- 
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CHAP, gentleman or tradeſman, is obliged to enroll him- 
VI. telt, that he may be qualified to be a member of 
= the Council of two hundred, or to enjoy any other 
place of truſt in the government; and the head 
or chief of any of theſe companies is called the 
Seizenier; the great companies having cach of 
them two, and the I:fler one, which makes the 
number ſixteen. When a new Seizenier is to be 
elected, all the old Bailifts, who are out of office, 
meet in their reſpective abbeys, and the matter 1s 
determined by lot; for as many balls are put into 
a bag as there are candidates for the office, one of 
them of gold, and the reſt of ſilver, and he that 
happens upon the golden ball is the Scizenier. And 
thele Seizeniers are ufall; choſen a little before the 
vacancies in the Great Council are filled up, and 
continue in their office till another promotion is 
made, which is ſeldom above once in nine or ten 
years, "Theſe Seizeniers take care of the affairs 
of their reſpective companies, and ſee that nothing 
be tranſacted to their prejudice. They repreſent 
the gricvances oi the citizens to the Council, pro- 
poſe the making or repealing of laws, and in con- 
junction with the four Banderets, or Standard- 
bearcrs, (of whom hereatter) are empower'd tor 
three days before Eaſter annually, when all other 
employments in the State are ſulpended, to inquire 
into the behaviour of every miniſter and officer in 
the government, and to deprive him of his em- 
ployment or place in the Great or Leiler Council. 
But in caſe of an expulſion of any member from 
the Great Council, the ſentence mutt be confirm'd 
by that Council, though they may expel a mem- 
ber of the Senate or Leſſer Council abſolutely, 
there being no appeal in that caſe. Having thus 
explain'd the office of a Seizenier, my author con- 
tinues to relate the manner of filling up the va- 
Cancics in the Great Council, which is ſeldom 
done till there are fourſcore or an hundred vacant 
placcs; the reaſon of which delay is ſaid to be, 
that they may have an opportunity at the ſame 
time of ſatisfying a great number of perſons ; but 
indeed that the remaining members of the Great 
Council may have the fewer competitors for 
bailliages and places of truſt, for which none 
but the members of that Council are qualified. 
Thoſe who are entitled to chuſe members of the 
Gre:t Council, as hath been obſerved already, 
being the Senate, or Leſſer Council, and the ſix- 
teen Seizeniers, every one of whom has the privi- 
lege of naming a member, and the two Avoyers, 


or Preſidents two a- piece; great court is made to- 


them by the candidates. The Chancellor and 
Greffier alſo are allowed each of them to name 
one: and the Commiſſary-General, and ſome o— 
ther great officers, claim a right of being elected, as 
they uſually are; ſo that there are always about 
fifty who have ſome aſſurance of being elected. 
The reſt of the candidates are choſen by a plurality 
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or Schultheiſſen, as the Germans call them, whole 


of yoices; and the only qualification required is, that cg; 
he be a member of one of the aforeſaid companies ö 
and enter'd into the thirty-third year of his age. 

Nothing is more common than for an Ele, 
to name his eldeſt ſon, if he be qualified; and js 
he be not, he has an opportunity of marrying hi; 
daughter well, by giving his vote for her lover, 
which is ſometimes her only portion, and not 
bad one, as it entitles the ſon-in-law to a bailliape, 
It is very merry upon this occaſion, as my author 
obſerves, to fee numbers of paſſionate lovers ſtart. 
ing up in three or four days time, and pretendins 
all the devotion imaginable fer their miſtreſies, 
whom they have ſcarce ever ſcen ; for there : 
not three days difference between the choice 0: 
the Scizeniers and the election of the members ot 
the Great Council; and till the Seizeniers are ap- 
pointed, they can't tell to whom to apply to. The 
firſt viſits therefore which a Seizenier receives after 
his election, are from perſons who pretend to be 
paſſionately ſmitten with his fair daughter, if he 
have no ſon, and the match is almoſt as ſoon con- 
cluded as propoſed, when the father meets with a 
man to his mind, which he ſeldom miſſes of: for 
as it is neceſſary towards the making a man's for- 
tune in this republick, that he be a member of 
the Great Council, thoſe of the wealthieſt and 
beſt families frequently attempt to come into it 
this way, when others fail, Thus 'tis evident, 
that the vacancies in the Great Council are con- 
ſtantly filled up with the relations and friends of 
the remaining menibers; and conſequently the 
government 1s lodged in ſome few great families, 
the ordinary citizens being excluded from any 
ſhare in it, unleſs they have the good fortune to 
be choſen by a majority, after the relations and de- 
pendantsof the Great Council are provided for, which 
is but a remote proſpect, And as they are excluded 
from this aſſembly, ſo are they by conſequence from 
all places of profit and truſt in the government; theſe 
being reſerved only for the members of this great 
body, as hath been intimated already, 

The members of the Senate, or Leſſer Council, 
are upon a vacancy elected by the Great Council out 
of their own body, with this reſtriction, that neither 
the father and ſon, nor two brothers, can be of the 
Senate at the ſame time: and theſe vacancies in the 
Senate are filled up as ſoon as the deceaſed Senator 
is buried; but in the great one, as hath been ob- 
ſerved, they wait till there be fourſcore or an hun- 
dred vacancies, which is uſually nine or ten years. 

The great officers of State in this republick are, 6 
1. The two Avoyers, as the French ſtile them, © 
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employments are for life, but they exerciſe them by 
turns annually, The perſon in office, who is called 
the Reigning Avoyer, preſides both in the greater 
and leſſer Council, propoſes the matters to be de- 


bated there, and kceps the ſeals which are put N 
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p. all acts of ſtate, and to him all perſons apply, 
"ho have any buſineſs to tranſact in either Coun- 
ci]; and the Ayoyer out of offce only takes place 
as firſt Senator till the year is expired, when he 
takes the ſeals and reſumes his authority in his turn : 
and though theſe are very honourable poſts, and 
they have a great influence on all aftairs of State, 
the profits of them are but ſmall, not amounting 
t) three hundred pounds a year. The next great 
o ncers are the Bandarets, or Standard-Bearers of 
the city, which being divided into four wards, 
the citizens rendezvous under their colours in their 
reſpective precincts 3 and their places are for life, 
but the profits do not yield each of them more 
than an hundred pounds per annum. Their au- 
thority was formerly much greater, when with 
the Scizeniers they had the election of the mem- 
bers of the Great Council, but this privilege they 
are now deprived of, The next great officers are 
the two Treaſurers; one called the Treaſurer of 


de Vaud or Roman, who receive the revenues of 
their reſpective diſtriẽts, and continue in their of- 
fee for fix years; theſe are the moſt profitable 
employments in the State, and as my author ob- 
ſerves, thoſe who have the management of the 
publick money, will always find means to enrich 
themſelves in ſpite of the beſt regulations. The 
next great officer is the Superintendant of the pub- 
lick buildings : and theſe nine are always given to 
Senators, as a reward of their faithful ſervices to 
the publicx. The other offices of any importance, 
ſuch as Chancellor, Greffier, Commiſlary, &c. 
are enjoy'd by members of the Great Council, 
and ſome inferiour employments by the ordinary 
citizens; but it is very ſeldom that a citizen, who 
is not of the Great Council, comes into a place 
of conſiderable profit. 

And thus having treated of the government 
and magiſtracy in the city of Bern, our author 
proceeds to thoſe of the country; where he ob- 
erves, that the whole Canton is divided into ſe- 
venty-two bailliages, govern'd by as many Bai- 
iis, who are members of the Great Council, and 
changed every ſix years. "Theſe Bailiffs are in- 
velted with the civil as well as the military power 
in their reſpective diſtricts; being generals of the 
militia, and ſupreme magiſtrates in civil and cri- 
minal cauſes, and though they have their aſlociates 
in the courts of juſtice, the Bailiff only has the au- 
tnority of pronouncing ſentence, In civil cauſes 
indced, where the thing in diſpute is of conſequence, 
there lies an appeal to the courts of appeal at Bern, 
where cne is eſtabliſh'd for the German country, 
and the other for the Pais de Vaud, and in capital 
cales the ſentence muſt be ratified by the Great 
Council, And from the court of appeals for the 
German country there ſtill lies an appeal to the 
cat Council; but thoſe of the Pais de Vaud, ' tis 
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the German country, and the other of the Pais 
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ſaid, are deprived of this privilege, as being natu- CH AP. 
rally fo litigious, that there would be no end of VI. 
their contentions, if they were indulged in it, — — 
Theſe bailliages are fo profitable, that the Bai- 
liff may make a tolerable figure during his fix 
years government, and in ſome of them lay up 
hve or {ix thouſand pounds, which in a country 
where all ſuperfluities in equipage and clothing 
are retrenched, and every thing huſbanded to the 
greateſt advantage, is a conſiderable ſum, as my 
author obſerves; and as theſe are the principal 
empioyments by which they hope to make their 
fortunes, all their views are turn'd that way; and 
while the election to them was determined by 
open votes, all manner of corruption and ſervile 
compliances were practiſed in order to obtain 
them; which being found to have an ill effect on 
the publick affairs, the way of ballotting for them 
was introduced, till they found a way of diſco— 
vering, who voted for them and who againſt them, 
notwithſtanding this caution ; and conſequently 
the ſame dependance on the leading men, and the 
ſame enmities among themſelves were obſerved as 
before: whereupon it was agreed in the year 17 10, 
that all employments ſhould be diſpoſed of by lot; 
and accordingly as many balls are put into a bag 
as there are competitors, one of which being gilt, 
he that draws it hath the bailliage, But the poſts 
of Avoyer, Banderet, Treaſurer, and Senator, are 
ſtill diſpoſed of by ballot ; it being ridiculous, as 
my author obſerves, to leave the appointment of 
the chief officers in the State to meer chance, 
No batchelor can be a candidate for any bailliage 
or place of profit, nor can a man's own relations, 
or his wife's, to the degree of ſecond couſins in- 
clulive, give a ſuffrage for him in any caſe. Ihe 
members of the Great Council and Senate, as well 
as the two Avoyers and four Bandarets, have their 
places for life, as hath been intimated already; 
unleſs they have been guilty of ſome notorious 
crime, or committed an act of bankruptcy ; in 
which caſes they may be degraded, "The reſt of 
the publick employments are held for fix years, 
except thoſe of Secretaries to the Council, and ſome 
other poſts, where long experience is required, 
which the poſſeſſors ſeldom leave but for ſome: good 
bailliage ; and the Chancellor's employment is of 
late limited to twelve years, but in lieu of it he 
hath the choice of any bailliage. Formerly when 
a perſon had enjoy'd a good bailliage for his term 
of ſix years, he would immediately lay in for ano- 
ther, by which mcans ſome few of the leading men 
ingroſſed all the valuable bailliages in their fami- 
lies; wherefore in the new regulation for diſpoſing 
of them by lot, it was provided, that the bail- 
liages ſhould be divided into five claſſes, according 
to their reputed value ; and any perſon, who hath 
enjoy'd a bailliage, 1s diſabled ſtanding for another 
bailliage, but in the two lowelt claſſes, and that 
Pp 2 there 
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CHAP. there ſhould be an interval of ſeven years be- 
VI. tween his quitting one bailliage and his being 
Woes promoted to another; and even then he mu 
wave his pretenſions, if any of the Great Council, 
who have never had one, pretend to it, There is 
very little profit ariſes to the members of the Great 
Council, fore ſma!l allowances of corn and 
wood only for the uſe of their families, but it is 
coveted however as the only road to preferment. 
The ſalary of a ſenator is about three hundred 
crowns per ann, including his perquiſites 3 and yet 
they ſerve the publick with that diligence and h- 
delity, that their whole time is taken up in the 
diſcharge of their offices. 
Altho' the executive power be in a great meaſure 
Joig'd in the Senate, there are however councils 
appointed for ſeveral bra'!:ches of buſineſs, who 
are all members of the Creat Council; the moſt 
conſiderable of which, is that of the Secret Coun- 
cil, conſiſting of the Avoyer out of office, who 
is Preſident, the four Banderets, the two Treaſu- 
rers, and the two Secret Counſellors ; to whom all 
matters of ſtate which require ſecrecy are referr'd, 
and they are impower'd to act in many caſes for 
the publick good without communicating the affair 
to the Great Council, tho* when the danger is 0- 
ver their determinations mult be ratified by it. 

The Chamber of Banderets is the next council, 
where the accounts of the bailiffs and all other 
officers of ſtate are examin'd, and conſiſts only of 
the four Banderets, and the two treaſurers, who 
preſide by turns. Beſides theſe there is a conſi- 
ſtory, conſiſting of more of the laity than of 
the clergy ; for the laity are ſupreme here, as in 
many other ſtates, in cauſes eccleſiaſtical, This 
court takes cognizance of matrimonial contracts, 
adultery, fornication, and other offences againſt 
good manners; but as the adulterer was formerly 

niſhed with death for the firſt fact, it muſt now be 
The third before they proceed capitally againſt him; 
and for the firſt and ſecond he is only puniſhed by 
fine and impriſonment, and made uncapable of any 
publick employment. 

Another chamber or council is appointed to 
ſee the ſumptuary laws put in execution, in which 
they are very ſevere ;z not only 
great conſequence to the ſtate to have theſe laws 
duely obſerv'd, but becauſe the fines come into the 
judges pockets, as my author obſerves. And there 
is a court of juſtice in the city of Bern, where 
both civil and criminal cauſes are try'd in the firſt 
inſtance, beſides the two courts of appeals already 
mention'd ; an officer is Preſident of this ordinary 
court, call'd by the Germans the Groſs Meibel and 
by the French the Gres Santicr, to whom the 
preſervation of the publick peace is commit- 
ted, and who is impower'd to puniſn all offences 
againſt it. Theſe are the ſ{t.nding councils in 


Beru, the members of all which are members of 


the Great Council, except the clergy of the con- 
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becauſe it is of 


tion among the magiſtrates, who are moſt of them 


tory : And beſides theſe, upon any great emer. (Cy , i; 
zency, a particular council or committee js ap- FI. V 
pointed to inquire into the matter, which is dif. 
ſolv*d as ſoon as the buſineſs referr'd to them is at 
an end. 

The form of government in the Cantons F 
of Lucern, Friburg, and Soleure, differs little vn 
from that of Bern, only the Great Council at bend | 
Lucern conſiſts but of an hundred members, and hey 
the Senate of thirty-hve. As to the three cities 
of Zurich, Bazil, and Schafthauſen, the capitals 
of the three Cantons, to which they communicate 
their names; the citizens of each are divided into 
twelve or more tribes, and each of theſe tribes 
hath its quota of members both in the Great 
Council and in the Senate: In Zurich particularly 
each tribe hath twelve members in the Great 
Council, and four in the Senate, or Leſſer Coun- 
cil, which numbers are always compleat, the va- 
cancies being immediately fill'd up when there 
are any ; not by a new choice of the tribe the 
deceas'd member was of, but by the remaining 
fifteen repreſentatives of that tribe; by which 
means the body of the people have now very little 
ſhare in chuſing their repreſentatives either in the 
Great Council or the Senate; but this is ſaid to 
be an encroachment on their privileges. There is 
ſtill another difference between the form of go- 
verament in theſe three Cantons, and that of 
Bern, namely, that the Senate in each of theſe 
Cities conſiſts of fifty perſons, beſides the two Avoy- 
ers, or Burghermaſters, whereas that of Bern 
has but twenty-five members beſides the two 
Avoyers ; tho” but half of theſe, tis true, are in 
office at one time, for each of them govern their 
ſix Months by turns, unleſs in caſes of judicature, 
when all the fifty are aſſembled. Here our au- 
thor takes an opportunity of conſidering ſome of 
thoſe maxims which are moſt in vogue in Switzer- 
land, and other popular governments: As, a well- 
regulated militia, in oppoſition to a ſtanding 
army of mercenary troops: Equal agrarian laws, 
that one or a few families may not ſo far exceed 
the other in riches and power, as to endanger the 
publick liberty : And laſtly, an equal rotation 
of magiſtracy, that each may have his ſhare of the 
power and profits of the government in his turn; 
which are all obſerv'd in the ſeven Cantons alread 
mention'd. But of the firſt, the militia, I ſhall 
ſpeak in another place, As to the ſecond, an equal 
agrarian law, it appears that all their children, 
both male and female, by their conſtitution in- 
herit an equal part of their anceſtors ſubſtance, 
only the father hath a power of diſpoſing by bis 
will of one third part of his eſtate to which of his 
ſons he pleaſes ; ſo that the greateſt eſtates are ſoon 
ſplit into ſmall parcels, and thereby an equality 0 
power, in ſome meaſure, preſerv'd among 
people. And there cannot be a more equal rota- 


chun 


ed every ſix years: from whence my author 
1 g — — that che Sovereigns of theſe Cantons have 


little reaſon to apprehend any inteſtine diviſion 
among themſelves. But then, as the ſupreme 
councils have gradually deprived their fellow-ci- 
tizens of many privileges, and the principal fa- 
milies ſtill endeavour to engroſs the government to 
themſelves ; they are in danger of inſurrections 
from the people, and have felt them more than 
once in ſome of their cities; nor is there any way 
to ſatisfy the body of the citizens, as the ſame 
gentleman apprehends, but by taking a greater 
number of them into the adminiſtration. In re- 
lation to their ſubjects, it is obſerv'd, that the 
government of theſe ſeven Cantons is very une- 
qual, for the ſovereign power is lodg'd only in the 
citizens of the capital city of each Canton, out of 
whom the members of the Great Council are cho- 
ſen, and theſe only are qualified for places of profit 
or truſt, ſo that the reſt of the Canton are exclu- 
ded from all poſſibility of ſharing in the govern- 
ment; and this was not unreaſonable at the firſt 
eſtabliſhment of theſe commonwealths, who had 
then little or no territory beyond the walls of 
their cities: but now their dominions are ſo far 
extended, and comprehend many good towns and 
villages, if the inhabitants of theſe are not indulg'd 
with ſome ſhare in the adminiſtration, it is ap- 
prehended they may one day endeavour to ſet 
up for themſelves, or transfer their allegiance to 
ſome neighbouring Prince or State. This in- 
equality is moſt viſible in the Canton of Berne, 
which makes above a third part of Switzerland, 
where about fourſcore families have engroſſed the 
whole government to themſelves. I have ſeen, 
ſays the ſame honourable writer, within the ſpace 
of eight years, civil commotions in Geneva, Lu- 
cern and Zurich, occaſion'd by the diſcontents 
of the citizens with their governours, for retrench- 
ing their privileges and engrofling the power to 
themſelves, which have generally ended in a re- 
dreſs of their grievances. And it is obſerved of 
late years, that the citizens of theſe cities gene- 
rally gain ground of the government, and com- 
pel them to reinſtate them in ſuch privileges as 
they have taken from them: and if theſe diſcon- 
tents ariſe in the capitals of theſe little ſtates, where 
the ſubject does not lie under ſuch incapacities and 
diſadvantages as in the countries under their do- 
minion; our author infers, they may more juſtly 
be apprehended in the country, where the ine- 
quality of the government is ſtill greater, as the 
extent of the territory is ſo. But in this I muſt 
take the liberty to differ from him ; for people 
who have never enjoy'd any ſhare in the govern- 
ment, are not fo liable to mutiny at being kept out 
of the adminiſtration, as thoſe who have been de- 
prived of their part in it : nor are they ſo capable 
of fomenting an inſurrection in the country where 
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they lie diſpers'd, as in cities, where a multitude CH Ap. 
of malecontents may aſſemble in a moment, and VI. 
get to a head before the government can be pre- 
pared to ſuppreſs them ; eſpecially in places where 
there is no ſtanding army, and the mob are as 
good ſoldiers as the militia ; or rather, where the 
militia are form'd out of the mob. But what is 
look'd upon as a great ſecurity to the government 
of the Cantons is, that they impoſe very moderate 
taxes on their ſubjects, which are frequently the 
ſource of popular diſcontents. And a further ſe- 
curity to them is, that all the Cantons are mutu+- 
ally obliged to afliſt each other in the ſupport of 
their reſpective forms of government. But our 
author inclines to think, that neither of theſe ſe- 
curities can be much relied on: For, firſt he ob- 
ſerv'd, that the ſubjects thought no mildneſ of 
the government cou'd make them amends for be- 
ing excluded any ſhare in it: And as to mutual 

aſſiſtance, it is not only a dangerous experiment 

to call in ſtrangers to pacify domeſtic commotions, 

but it happens in this caſe, that the Proteſtants 

and Papiſts have ſo little affection for each other, 

that they would do but very little for the preſer- 

vation of thoſe of a different perſuaſion in religion: 

And they are in general ſo jealous of the overgrown 

power of the Canton of Bern, that they would 

be glad to ſee it weaken'd. 

[ proceed now to inquire into the form of go Form of go- 
vernment in thoſe ſix Cantons, where there are vernment in 
no great cities, viz Switz, Underwald, Uri, ee 
Zug, Glaris and Appenzel ; and theſe, it ſeems, 
are all of them democratical : for each-of theſe 
Cantons being divided into diſtricts, according to 
their extent, ſome twelve, others ſix, and others 
four; each diſtrict or community, in ſome re- 
ſpects, appears to be an independent ſovereignty 
for in theſe they have both civil and criminal ju- 
dicatories, in which the reſt of the Canton cannot 
interpoſe, and from whence there lies no appeal. 

But in the management of the publick affairs, 

every diſtrict having choſen a deputy or repreſen- 
tative, they aſſemble at ſome certain place, and 
form a ſtanding council of the Canton ; and where 

the matter to be debated is of great importance, 
they ſend each of them two or three repreſenta- 

tives, but ſtill they have but a limited authority; 
for according to my author, the ſupreme legiſlative 

power remains in the diffuſive body of the people; 
every male in the country upwards of ſixteen years 
of age, and every ſervant as well as his maſter, 
having an equal ſhare in the ſovereignty. But 
theſe aſſemblies do not uſually meet more than 
once or twice a year to chuſe their magiſtrates, 
and their repreſentatives to be ſent to the general 
diets; tho' they may be convoked at other times, 
as there is occafion to give their conſents to ſuch 
acts as require their concurrence. The firſt off car 


in theſe Cantons is called Land-Aman, ai! - 
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CH AP. choſen in a full aſſembly of the people, who al- 
VI. ways expreſs their conſent. by holding up their 
wy hands, His office reſembles that of an Avoyer, 
or Burghermaſter ; but is changed in ſome of 

theſe Cantons very year, and in others every two 

years, He is Preſident both of their ftanding 
Council and General Aflemblies, and hith the 

chief direction of all publick affairs, with the ad- 

vice cf the council. So ſoon as the Land-Aman 

is choſen, the people elect him a deputy, Who is 

all'd Stat-FHalter, and acts in the abſence of the 

other. They proceed alſo to chooſe Treaſurers, 

S. cretatizs, and other Officers of fate in the ſame 
manner, who continue in their poſts a longer or 
{}ortcr time, according to the cuſtoms of the re- 
ſoective Cantons; but though every member of 

the Canton ſcems to have an equal ſhare in the 
government of it, it appears they are generally 

f overn'd in their determinations by the gentry, 

to whom they pay a particular regard. On the 

other hand, if they apprehend they have bcen led 

into ſchemes that are deſtructive to their coun- 


try by deſigning men, they never fit to puniſh 
the authors of ſuch advice with the utmoſt feve- 
rity. 


T ſhall conclude this head with ſome of Mr. 
ApD150N's remarks on the government of the 
Sv'itzers. He obſerves, that their con:titution is 
extiemely well adapted to the poverty and bar- 
renneſs of their climate : hat the miſery of be— 
ing ſubject to a deſpotic Prince, in a country com- 
poſed of rocks and mountains, is ſufficiently e- 
vident from the governments in their neighbour- 
hood, where, notwithſtanding their lands are 
much better than thoſe of the Swiſs, the people 
are in greater want of the neceſſaries and conve- 
niences of life. A Prince's court, he remarks, 
eats too far into the income of a poor ſtate, and 
introduces various kinds of luxury, which are not 
conſiſtent with a narrow ſortune, If the vanity 
of dreſs, balls and entertainments were as common 
in the Cantons as they are in France, their mili— 
tary roughneſs would ſoon be loſt, their tempers 
grow too ſoft for their climate, and their expen- 
ces out- run their revenues; and as the materials 
for their luxury muſt be imported from abroad, 
their country, which has few commodities to 
export againſt them, and but very little treaſure 
to anſwer the ballance, would infallibly be ruin'd. 
(What follows is as applicable to a mix'd go- 
vernment as to a republick : I cou'd wiſh the words 
were written with a ſun-beam, and never out of 
my country-men's view, who ſeem to be plunging 
themſelves into the greateſt excefles of all kinds 
that ever any people were guilty of, and which 
muſt naturally draw on them inevitable deſtruc- 
tion, if not ſuddenly remedied.) The words are 
theſe: Luxury wounds a republick in its very 
« vitals, as its natural conſequences are rapine, 
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% avarice and injuſtice; for the more money ac A 
* man ſpends, the more muſt he endeavour to TAP II 
* augment his ſtock; which at laſt ſets the li. 

*© berty and votes of a commonwealth to ſale, if 
« they find any foreign power (or ambitious na. 
* tive) that is able to pay the price of them.” Ap. 
DISON's Travels, p. 384. It is no wonder there. 
fore, he adds, that the poor commonwealths of 
Switzerland endeavour to ſuppreſs every thing that 
may introduce vanity and luxury ; that they pro- 
hibit gaming, balls, and all extravagancies of 
dreſs ; and that their magiſtrates in their publick 
aſſemblies appear in the plaineſt garb imaginable, 
to ſet an example to the reſt. Perſons of different 
qualities indeed are diſtinguiſh'd by their orna- 
ments, but they are ſuch as may be purchaſed at a 
very moderate price : a great officer, for example, 
is known by the depth of his hat-crown ; and 
their holiday-clothes, which have an appearance 
of finery, go from father to ſon, being ſeldom 
worn out in two or three generations, *Tis an 
ordinary thing to ſee a man of ſubſtance wear 
the breeches and doublet of his great-grandfa- 
ther; and their peaſants are clothed in a coarſe 
kind of canvaſs, the manufacture of the country, 


U 


CHAP. VI. 


Treats of their revenues and forces. 


As neither the product or trade of Switzerland Rev 

are conſiderable, the publick revenues are not 
large, if compared with thoſe of other kingdoms 
and ſtates : but if we compare their income with 
their expences, as my author obſerves, ſome of 
theſe republicks cannot be eſteem'd poor; for 
tho* their annual revenue be ſmall, the charges of 
the government is leſs, and they Jay up ſomething 
every year, which in a long tract of time, fur- 
niſhes them with a conſiderable treaſure : and it is 
obſerved to be one advantage that a common- 
wealth has of a monarchy, that the former are 
generally better huſbands of their treaſure, not 
throwing it away upon their pleaſures or paſſions 
as Princes uſually do, and faving the expences of 
courts and guards, and other glittering fopperies, 
ſtiled by ſome the embroider'd part of the go- 
vernment, The little popular Cantons indeed 
have ſcarce any publick revenues, but tax them- 
ſelves voluntarily, according to the exigency of 
their aftairs; and if they happen at any time to 
have a thouſand pounds in their treaſure, they 
will agree to divide it among the ſeveral commu- 
nities the Canton is compoſed of, if the publick 
has no preſent occaſion for it : though at the ſame 
time they proteſt againſt the practice for the fu- 
ture, But the commonwealths in Switzerland 


which may be eſteem'd rich, are thoſe _ 
| | | ve 


have cities for their capitals, and among theſe 
the revenues of the Proteſtant Cantons exceed thoſe 
of the Catholick republicks, being poſſeſs'd cf the 
church-lands, which they ſeized at the reſorma- 
tion, the profits whereof are appropriated to the 
ſervice of the government, except a ſmall part 
of them which are reſerved for the maintenance 
of the clergy. The revenues of the Catholick 
Cantons with cities, viz. of Lucern, Soleure and 
Friburg, are ſo inconſiderable, that after the an- 
nual expences of the government are defrayed, 
there remains but a very ſmall ſum to be laid up 
in the publick treaſury ; even the little Cantons 
of Bazil and Schaff auſen, though of a much 
(maller extent, are richer than theſe three Catho- 
lick Cantons, and always have a conſiderable ſum 
in their treaſury, But the two wealthieſt Can- 
tons are thoſe of Zurich and Bern, the former 
of which, by the advantage of its trade, is the 
richer, in proportion to the extent of its terri- 
torics ; but Bern is ſo much larger, that the re- 
venues of this Canton are ſuppoſed to amount to 
as much more as the former. 

The ſeveral branches of the publick revenue 
in the Canton of Bern, are, 1. The profits of the 
demeſn lands which belong to the State. 2. The 
tenths of the produce of all the lands in the coun- 
try. 3. A certain tax upon lands which are not 
the property of the gentry, called in French, 
Cenſes Foncieres 4. Cuſtoms and duties on mer- 
chandize. And, 5. the revenue ariſing from the 
ſale of falt. From the firſt of theſe branches 
ariſe great quantities of corn and wine, which 
the State lays up in magazines in the ſeveral bail- 
liages, and ſells to the people in times of ſcarcity. 
From the ſecond, conſiſting of the tenths of the 
fruits of the earth, they raiſe conſiderable ſums in ſo 
large an extent of country as this Canton con- 
tains, none being exempted, except ſome few 
ſeigneuries of the gentry, From the third, which 
is a tax on ſuch lands as are not in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the gentry, they levy about twenty pence 
an acre, From the fourth branch, conſiſting of 
duties on merchandize, they raiſe but little, the 
duties being very moderate, and their trade but 
inconſiderable: but from the fifth branch, ari- 
ling by the ſale of falt, they raiſe great ſums, for 
the States alone retail it to the ſubject, and im- 
pole what price they pleaſe. There is another 
caſual tax ariſing from the ſale of all e tates, the 
Sovereign being entitled to a ſixth part of the 
value upon every alienation. What may be the 
jult amount of all theſe taxes my author does 
not attempt to determine; only obſerves, that as 
tlieir revenues conſiſt chiefly in the ſale of corn 
and wine, theſe are more or leſs, according to the 
price ſuch things bear; and as the State ſells 
nne in plentiful ſeaſons, it may happen that ſe- 
veral years together little or no mopey is laid up 
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in the treaſury: and on the other hand, theyCH AP. 
may lay up in one year the increaſe of many, VII. 
Our author relates, that when he reſided amongſt woynd 
them, namely, about the year 1712, the Canton 
of Bern, had three hundred thouſand pounds out 

at intereſt, which, he was credibly inform'd, did 

not amount to a ſixth part of what then re- 
main'd in their treaſury. That thoſe who pre- 
tended to gueſs at the annual revenues of Bern 
and Zurich, lay the firſt at three hundred thou= 
ſand crowns per annum, and the other at an hun- 
dred and fifty, whereof they compute about two 
thirds are expended in the ordinary and extraor- 
dinary chirges of the government, by which 
computation Bern lays up an hundred thouſand 
crowns a year, and Zurich fiſty: but this he 
obſerves is meer conjecture, and chuſes therefore 

to leave the amount of their revenues undeter- 
min'd. As to the three Catholick Cantons with 
cities, namely, thoſe of Lucern, Soleure and Fri- 
burg, though their revenues will do little more 
than diſcharge the neceſſary expences of the go- 
vernment, yet that little overplus it ſeems puts 
them in a condition of maintaining a ſmall 
number of troops every year for three or four 
months: but the two ſmall Cantons of Bazil and 
Schiff hauſen are better provided with treaſure 
than any of the three Catholick Cantons. And 

it is very neceſſary that theſe republicks ſhould 
always have ſome money in bank, for they have 

no extraordinary ways and means of raiſing mo- 

ney upon an emergency, as other States have: 

the impoſing new taxes on the breaking out of 

a war, are impracticable here, the greater part of 

the ſubjects on whom they thould be levied, be- 

ing employ'd in their militia, And though the 
people might be willing to contribute what is in 
their power for their neceſſary defence, they 
would not be able to maintain a war of an 

long continuance ; and eſpecially the little Can- 
tons, who have no treaſure in bank when the 
war breaks out, cannot expect that their militia 
ſhould long remain together at their own expence. 

Standing forces have ever been thought incon- Forces, | 

ſiſtent with the welfare of theſe republicks ſince 
their firſt inſtitution ; but there is no where in 
Europe a better- regulated militia : with theſe 
they have from time to time maintain'd their li- 
berty againſt all the attempts of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria and France; and during the long wars they 

had with thoſe powers, were eſteem'd excellent 
ſoldiers, tho' they never kept the field the year 
round, but when the campaign was ended uſed 

to return to their reſpective dwellings. The Can- a 
tons having continued now upwards of two hun- 
dred years in peace with all their neighbours, and 
having had no wars but among themes on 
account of religion, which have not beer: very 
frequent, their troops are not eſteem'd equa! 19 

| * 
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CH AP. what they were formerly. Almeſt the only re- 


ligious diſputes which have occaſion'd a rupture 


Lennon amongſt them, are thoſe in 1531, in 1656, and 


in 1712. In the two former of which the Ca- 
tholick Cantons gain'd great advantages of the 
Proteſtants ; but in the third, which laſted but 
four months, the Proteſtants broke the power of 
the Catholick Cantons, and would have made an 
entire conqueſt of them, if the Catholick Princes 
in their neighbourhood had not threatned to inte: - 
poſe in the quarrel. My author is of opinion, 
that the preſent Switzers are not at all degene 

rated from their anceſtors in point of bravery, 
the troops of that nation in foreign ſervice ha- 
ving behaved to the ſacisfaction of every power 
that employ'd them in the late war ; and that the 
charge of their being degenerated amounts to no 
more than this, Ihat the forces Which are newly 
raiſed amongſt them, and have not been cxcrciſed 
with conſtant war, as their anceſtors were, re— 
quire ſome time to diſcipline them before they 
can be a match for veteran troops. The rea- 
ſons uſually given by theſe people againſt maintain- 
ing a body of ſtanding forces, are, 1. That it 
would endanger their liberties. 2. That very few 
of the Cantons are able to maintain ſuch a bo- 
dy of troops as would ſecure them againſt an 
invaſion, And, 3. That a ſtanding army main- 
tain'd by any of the Canfons in time of peace, 
would create a jealouſy in the reſt, and induce the 
neighbouring ee to interpoſe, and oblige 
them to diſband ſuch forces. Therefore to main- 
tain their civil governments in perfect freedom 
and independance, and to avoid giving jealouſy to 
their neighbours, and that they may be provided 
with a bank of money in caſe a war ſhould break 
out; they think it conducive to their proſperity 
to be without a ſtanding army, and depend upon 
their militia, who are regulated in the following 
manner : 

Every male from ſixteen to ſixty is enrolled, 
and about one third of them regimented under 
the titles of Fuzileers and Electionaries; and out 
of the other two thirds theſe are from time to 
time recruited, The Fuzileers are all unmarried 
men, of a good fize, and in the flower of their 
age, always ready to march at an hour's warn- 
ing. The Electionaries are married men, but of 
an age and ſize fit for ſervice, Every regiment 
of Fuzileers conſiſts of ten companies, and eve 
regiment of Electionaries of twelve, beſides Staff. 
officers ; there being in each company of Fuzileers 
an hundred and ten men, and in a company of 
Electionaries two hundred and eighteen, inclu- 
ding officers of all kinds. Every ſoldier provides 
his own arms, but all are of one make, and of 
the neweſt faſhion, there being an officer called 
the Commiſſioner of arms, who inſpects their 
arms and mounting, and puniſhes thoſe who are 


not conformable to the ſtandard. They have CH; 
alſo of late introduced an uniformity of cloath- * 


ing, being all grey cloth, with facings of diffe- 
rent colours to diſtinguith the regiments : and 
having found that horſe are of little uſe in this 
mountainous country, they have converted all 
their horſe into dragoons, except that in the Can. 
ton of Bern they have one regiment of Cuiraſ. 
ſiers, which their vaſſals maintain at their own 
expence, There are ten troops in every regiment 
of dragoons of ſixty men each, and the horſes as 
well as arms are of the ſoldiers providing, none 
being admitted into the dragoons but ſubſtantia] 
ſarmers, who are always furniſh'd with horſes for 
their huſbandry. And tho' neither horſe nor foot 
receive pay While they remain at home, yet as 
ſoon as they take the field, their pay is ſettled 
after the following manner, double pay being al. 
low'd to the officers the firſt month, to enable 
them to provide their equipage. 


The pay of the Field and Staff-Officers per month. 


French Livres. 


A Colonel per month 240 
A Lieutenant Colonel 180 
Major 165 
Aid Major 75 
Adjutant 48 
Chaplain 75 
Surgeon 48 
Clerk 24 
Prevot 18 

Total 873 


The pay of a company per month. 
French Livres. 


A Captain per month 120 
A Captain Lieutenant 90 
Lieutenant 75 
Second Lieutenant 60 
Enſign 48 
Serjeant | 15 
Each under officer. 12 
Each Corporal 8 
Each Drum and Fife 7 
Each Appointee 7 
Each Soldier 6 


There is only this difference between the pay 
of the Fuzileers, Electionaries and Dragoons, 
namely 'that the Dragoon-Officers are ſupplied 
with forage gratis, and the Foot-Officers pay for 
it; and the private dragoon has fix-pence Aa = 
and ammunition-bread, while the foot-foldier ha 
two-pence a day deducted out of the fix-pence for 
his ammunition-bread. Every Field-Officer in 
both hath two ſervants paid by the State on — 
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p. foot of common ſoldiers, and the Staff-Officers For the better diſciplining of theſe troops in CHAP. 
1 one. The State alſo provides tents, kettles and the Canton of Bern, which is divided into eight VII. 
II. batchets for the ſoldiers, five men being allotted diſtricts, there is an officer called the Grand 


to one tent; and theſe things are laid up in the 
arſenal when the ſervice is over. 

In the magazine of Bern there is always an 
entire new ſet of arms for all the militia of the 
Canton, befides thoſe that are in common ule ; 
and there is a third ſet for the militia of every 
bailliage, kept in the caſtle where the Bailiff or 
Governour reſides; where there is alſo laid up a 
ſum amounting to three months pay for the 
whole militia of the bailliage, which money was 
raiſed upon the ſeveral communities for this pur- 
poſe many years ſince, and is ſtill reſerved for 
any preſſing occaſion, not having been touched by 
the State during the laſt war, nor cannot be diſ- 
poſed of without the conſent of the ſeveral com- 
munities, ſince the chief of each has a key of 
this little treaſury, and the Bailiff another, 

The Canton of Bern have alſo a very fine 
train of artillery in their capital, ready to march 
upon the ſhorteſt warning; beſides a great num- 
ber of cannon in the caſtles where their Bai- 
lis reſide : and for the ſervice of their artillery 
they have three companies of cannoneers, and one 
of bombardeers, conſiſting of an hundred men 
cach, with proper officers, who are in conſtant 
pay, and commanded by the Waggon-Maiter- 
General, Every community is taxed to furniſh 
the neceſſary horſes and waggons for the uſe of the 
train and army, and know the proportion which 
they are to ſend, getting them ready upon the 
lealt notice. There belongs alſo to the train an 
hundred and twenty men of ſeveral trades, as 
carpenters, ſmiths ,wheelwrights, &c. and to theſe 
i5 added a company of guides, actually liſted, 
with their Captain, Lieutenant and other Offi- 
cers, who have a perfect knowledge of the 
country. i 
Ihey have no General or Commander in chief 
'n time of peace; the principal military Officer in 
the Canton of Bern is the Preſident of the coun- 
cil of war. Nor do they fill up the poſts of Se- 
cretary of war, Commiſſioners of victualling, 
Treaſurer, Quarter-maſters, Grand Prevot, and 
others, till the army is ready to take the field. 
And whenever a General is appointed for an 
expedition, there are ſeveral deputies of the State 
nen of the greateſt rank and experience ap- 
pointed to accompany him, and be a check upon 
im, who can undertake nothing of conſequence 
without their conſent ; but the General with 
theſe deputies diſpoſes of all military employments 
in the field, which in time of peace are in the 
Lit of the Great Council. 


Vol. II. 


Major in every one of them, who takes care 
that all the militia, as well thoſe that are regi— 
mented as others, be in a conſtant readine's to 
march; and that their arms, ammunition and 
cloathing be in a good condition : for which end 
he often takes his rounds, viſiting both officers and 
ſoldiers, and drawing them out at leaſt once a 
year for a general review. He hath alſo an ofn- 
cer under him in every bailliage, who rides trom 
one community to another, and exerciſes the ſol- 
diers every Sunday and Holiday after divine fcr- 
vice, and ſees that their arms and accoutrements-: 
be in order, and puniſhes the neglect of them. 
There are alſo butts erected in every community, 
where on certain days of the year they meet to 
ſhoot at a mark ; and the cannoneers do the ſame 
with their great guns and mortars, 

And for the readicr aſſembling of their mi- 
litia, there are ſignals in the moſt conſpicuous 
places of every bailliage, which conſiſt of wood 
and ſtraw, with which they make fires in the 
night-time, or a ſmoke in the day ; and at every 
one of theſe ſignals is a Corporal, with a conſtant 
guard of fix men, who ſet fire to the combuſtible 
matters on the approach of an enemy, or when- 
ever they obſerve any other ſignals lighted, where- 
upon the whole body of the militia run to their 
arms, and march to the appointed rendezvous. And 
what renders them much better diſciplined than 
the militia of other nations, is, the cuſtom of 
the young fellows to ſerve three or four years in 
the Swiſs troops abroad, after which their offi- 
cers are obliged to permit them to return home z 
ſo that a good part of their militia have actually 
been in ſome foreign ſervice, and may therefore 
well be look'd upon as regular troops, who be- 
ing intermix'd with the reſt, ſoon make them as 
expert as themſelves. What number of forces 
theſe republicks can raiſe, my author does not 
determine ; but obſerves, that in the late war be- 
tween the Proteſtant and Popiſh Cantons, the 
Canton of Bern had forty thouſand men in the 
field, and the Canton of Zurich twenty thou- 
ſand, tho' only the regimented troops were rais'd ; 
and theſe, as hath been intimated already, make 
but a third part of their militia, The ſame eſta- 
bliſhment which is obſerved in the Canton of 
Bern, is generally practiſed in all the other Pro- 
teſtant Cantons; but thoſe of the Catholicks are 
not always in a condition to furniſh their ma- 
gazines with corn and other neceſſaries proper for 
an army when it takes the field. | 


Qq CHAP, 


Trades 


St. Gall. 


THEN Ar 


HAF. VII. 
Treats of their trade and manufactures. 


TH E Switzers export ſcarce any merchandize 
to foreign countries, except horſes, black 
cattle, butter and cheeſe. The French take off 
great nuinbers of their horſes in time of war for 
remounting their cavalry, inſomuch, that my au- 
thor aſlures us, he has known ten thouſand horſes 
bought in this county by the French in the ſpace 
of a year for the uſe of their army, And the 
King of Sardinia in the late wars had Swiſs horſes 
for his dragoons and artillery, but thoſe of Ger- 
many for remounting his cavalry, Great num- 
bers are alſo fold into the Milaneſe, and other 
parts of Lombardy, for their coaches. They 
diſpoſe of great numbers of their black cattle in 
Italy, and their cheeſes in moſt countries of Eu- 
rope. Theſe commodities are common to all 
>. Cantons; but the towns where manufactures 
may be ſaid to flouriſh, if compared with the reſt, 
are thole of Zurich, Bazil, Schafthauſen and 
Zwich is conſiderable for a manufac- 
ture of crape, which they have brought to fome 
perfection, and export in great quantities. The 
town of St, Gall is as tamous for its linnen, 
which, tho' much inferiour to that of Holland, is 
afforded cheaper, and worn by the gentry as well 
as common people. Bazil and Schafthauſen- are 
not diſtinguiſh'd for any particular kind of ma- 
nufacture, but lie mighty convenient for a fo- 
reign trade, as they are Ae upon the fron- 
tiers of the Empire; for here they have the op- 
rtunity of exchanging the merchandizes of 
ee Italy and Germany, which brings no 
ſmall profit to the inhabitants, many of whom 
are conſiderable merchants. The reſt of the 
towns of Switzerland enjoy only a little retail 
trade, 

As to their importations, having neither corn or 
wine ſufficient of their own growth, to ſupply their 
neceſſities, they are forced to be obliged to their 
neighbours for them, and are ſupplied chiefly 
from Suabia and the Milaneſe. Their falt is im- 
ported from Tyrol, Franche Comte and Bava- 
ria, with which countries the Sovereigns of each 
Canton enter into treaties to be ſupplied at a cer- 
tain price, and make great advantages by retail- 
ing it out again to their ſubjects, A falt-pit in- 
deed has lately been diſcover'd in the Canton of 
Bern, but it does not yet afford any thing con- 
ſiderable. And as there are ſcarce any manufac- 
tures of filk, wool, or hair, in Switzerland, all 
their clothing of theſe kinds is alſo imported from 
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abroad, except a very coarſe fort of woollen ſtuff 
which their peaſants wear, Their mechanic; 
alſo are ſuch bunglers, that the better ſort of peo. 
ple uſually ſend for their common utenſils from 
other countries. From all which it is evident, 
that their importations much exceed their expor- 
tations, and their country conſequently grows 
poorer every day. According to my author, the 
ſpecies of gold and filyer are ſcarce ſeen in pub- 
lick commerce, which proceeds in ſome meaſure, 
as he obſerves, from the coin being hoarded up 
by thoſe Cantons who have publick treaſuries, 
which for want of circulation is loſt to the coun- 
try, and for want of ſecurities to place their money 
out at intere{t upon, which obliges them to ſend 
it to foreign banks, when they have any, where- 
by the country is deprived of the uſe of it. The 
balance of trade therefore being much againſt the 
Switzers, their governours to prevent the con- 
ſumption of foreign goods as much as poflible, 
have endeavour'd to retrench all ſuperfluities in 
clothing and furniture by ſumptuary laws, which 
prohibit the wearing of gold, filver, jewels, ſilks, 
and thread-lace, and whatever elſe is more charge- 
able than uſeful in dreſs ; only the women area 
little indulged in the wearing filks at weddings 
and on feſtivals, and on ſome other ſolemn occa- 
ſions : but altho' this hinders the miſchief from 
increaſing, it is by no means a compleat remedy, 
Nothing, as my author obſerves, can prevent the 
exportation of their coin, but the eſtabliſhing 
manufactures in their country, which may ſerve 
at leaſt for their own conſumption ; and though 
they have no good wool or filk of their own 
growth, they may however be ſupplied with 
theſe on moderate terms by their neighbours. 
When the French Refugees left their count 
upon the revocation of the edit of Nantz, it 
ſeems many of them retired into Switzerland, and 
endeavour'd to eſtabliſh ſeveral manufactures 
there; but not being encouraged or protected by 
the government, and perſecuted by the natives, 
who would not ſuffer a foreigner to exerciſe any 
trade in their cities, the French Proteſtants found 
themſelves under a neceflity of removing into other 
countries; whereby, as my author obſerves, the 
Proteſtant Cantons loſt the beſt opportunity they 
are ever like to have of erecting profitable ma- 
nufactures in their country: as long as their 
citizens have the privilege of hindring foreigners 
from exerciſing trades amongſt them, and are 
ſuch indifferent artiſts themſelves, there is very 
little hopes of ſeeing manufactures flouriſh among 
them, or a foreign trade carried on to any advan- 
tage. 
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CHAP. 


CHAP. E. 


Treats of the religion of the Stwitzers, 


{1 FE, Swiſs Cantons, as hath been obſerved al- 
T ready, are divided into Popiſh and Prote- 
ſtant, both of them exceeding zealous. in their 
way : the clergy, according to'my author, taking 
more pains to raiſe the averſion and horrour of 
the people againſt the religion of their adverſaries 
thin in countries where there is but one religion 
proſef'd. The Proteſtant Cantons are rigid Cal- 
viniſts, and the reſt had follow'd their example at 
the reformation, ſavs the ſame gentleman, if the 
Catholicks, not truſting their cauſe to the force of 
arzument, had not had recourſe to arms, and made 
war upon ſuch as embraced the new opinions: 
in which the Proteſtants were defeated at the 
battle of Coppelin, anno 1531, whereby the pro- 
greſs of the reformation received ſome check in- 
this country, many were reduced by force to the 
Romiſh periuafion who had deſerted it, and 0- 
thers confirm'd in it that were wavering. Other 
battles were afterwards fought, in one of which 
/7uUlNGLIUS, one of the fathers of the refor- 
mati n, was kill'd; but at length a treaty of pa- 
cification was propoſed between the contending 
parties anno 1531, whereby it was agreed, That 
each Canton ſhould regulate religious matters in 
their reſpective territories, and not moleſt their 
neighbours on thoſe accounts; which reſtored 
peace to the Cantons at that time : and though 
there have ſince been ſome ſkirmiſhes amongſt them 
on account of religion, they have not been of any 
hong continuance, In the year 1566, a Synod of 
the Proteſtant clergy of Switzerland was aſſem- 
ble, where the articles of their faith were drawn 
up, and entitled, The Helvetick Confeſſion in 
which they adhere to the doctrines of CALVIN, 
4 to grace, free-will, election and predeſtination, 
condemning the tenets of ARMINIUS ; inſomuch 
that they oblige all their clergy, on their ad- 
milton into Holy Orders, to ſwear that they will 
defend and maintain the reform'd religion as it 
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's contain'd in the Helvetick confeſſion, and op- 


tary to the ſaid confeſſion to the utmoſt of their 
power. And notwithſtanding both Popery and 
Calviniſm are tolerated in their common bail— 
ages, or governments, there is no toleration in 
ine Cantons themſelves, every one who does not 
pro:-'s the religion eſtabliſh'd is baniſh'd the 
country z even Lutherans, and every other deno- 
mination of Proteſtants: but the diſciples of Ca L- 
"iN are liable to the ſame pains and diſabilities 
is the Papiſts are in the Proteſtant Cantons, who 
99% upon themſelves as extremely moderate, that 


pole Arminianiſm, and all other doctrines con- 
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they only baniſh their brethren of a different CH A P. 
ſect, and permit them to ſell their eſtates, IX. 
By theſe wholeſome ſeverities the Swiſs Calvi = 
niſts glory, that they have maintain'd almoſt a 
conſtant uniſormity in their worſhip ever ſince 
the reformation, tho* they have not been totally 
free from ſectaries; for in the Canton of Bern 
two ſects aroſe, the one call'd Pietiſts, and the 
other Anabaptiſts. "The firſt did not advance 
any particular doctrines which were not profeſs'd 
by the eſtabliſh'd church; but pretended to a 
greater ſanctity of life and purity of manners than 
their neighbours, and diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by 
abſenting from the publick worſhip, either on pre- 
tence of their unworthineſs to approach the houſe 
of Gop, or that they could not edify by the 
diſcourſes of worldly-minded men, whoſe lives 
were a contradiction to their doEtrines. They 
make a covenant with all their ſenſes not to in- 
dulge them in any pleaſure, even to ſhun the 
ſmell of a roſe or violet, and to turn away their 
eyes from every beautiful object: To avoid as 
much as poſſible what the world calls inno- 
cent pleaſures, left their affections ſhould be 
tainted by any ſenſuality, and diverted from the 
love of him, who is the only hope and comfort 
of their beings. But their enemies, it ſeems, charg'd 
them with ſpiritual pride, fraud and inſincerity in 
their dealings; and that they made uſe of the 
maſk of religion only to ſurprize and impoſe on 
credulous people; and if any of them were found 
endeavouring to propagate their opinions and make 
diſciples, they were baniſh'd by the government, 
As to the Anabaptiſts, their opinions were propaga- 
ted in the Canton of Bern but very lately, Theſe, 
*tis obſerved, ſcruple to acknowledge the power 
of the magiſtrate, or to take oaths of allegiance 
to the government they live under; but that 
which render'd them moſt obnoxious in Switzer- 
land, is their holding it unlawful to bear arms, 
even in detence of their country ; for here being 
no ſtanding forces kept on foot, but the fove- 
reign relying entirely upon the militia, if this o- 
pinion of the unlawfulneſs of bearing arms ſhould .: 
prevail, they muſt neceſſarily become a prey to 
the firſt invader. The government therefore ob- 
ſerving, that their peaſants who were enroll'd in 
the militia began to excuſe themſelves when 
they were commanded into the ſervice, on ſcru- 
ples of conſcience ; thought it high time to pu- 
niſh the followers of this ſect with the utmgſt 
ſeverity ; fining and impriſoning ſome, and ba- 
niſhing others, and their baniſh'd teachers who 
return'd into the country they hang'd, At 
length they came to a refolution of baniſhing 
all Anabaptiſts in general; and above three hun- 
dred of them became refugees in Holland only 
about the year 1710, But the ſame reaſons the 


Swiſs Preſbyterians aſſign for perſecuting their 
brethren 
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CHAP. brethren that differ from them, for aught I ſee, 


may be urged by any other Proteſtant govern- 
ment: for inftance, they urge, 1. That ſhould 
they tolerate ſectaries, theſe would infallibly jein 
with their Roman Catholick neighbours againſt 
the eſtabliſh'd church. 2. That no controver- 
ties are managed with more heat and unchriſtian 
malice, than thoſe which concern religion. And, 
3. 1 hat theſe diſputes ever have an influence on 
the ſtate, and frequently endanger the ſubverſion 
of the government; but if theſe be of any weight 
in Switzerland, and can juſtify perſecution there, 
I] can't ſee why they won't excuſe any other go- 
vernment in requiring uniformity in religion, But 
to proceed: The Swiſs clergy in ſome of their ci- 
ties have a great influence, and take the liberty 
of teaching politicks inſtead of divinity in their 
pulpits, endeavouring to work up the paſſions of 
their auditors to their own pitch: but in the 
Canton of Bern the government confine them 
to religious ſubjects, and keep them in an entire 
dependance on the ſtate. | 


. 
Trents of the allies of the Switgers. 
Allies of the THE allies of the Switzers are, 1, The Gri- 


Switzers. ſons. 2. The town and county of Neuf— 
chatel. 3. The Abbot and City of St. Gall. 4. 
4. The Valeſians. 5. The republick of Geneva. 
And, 6. The towns of Mulhauſen and Bienne. 
The moſt conſiderable of whom are the Griſons. 
The country of the Griſons, antiently part of 


* the Roman Rhetia, conſiſts of three provinces, 

Three united for their common defence. The firſt is 

lage. ſtiled, the Griſon, or Grey League, and commu— 
nicates its name to the whole country. The ſe— 
cond is called, The league of the houſe of Gop, 
from the Biſhop of Coire's reſiding in it. And 
the third, The league of the ten juriſdictions, 
as it comprehended that number of commu- 
nities, 

Their ftua- Theſe three leagues including the countries 


von and ex- they have acquired by grant or conqueſt, viz. 

tent. the Valteline, Chiavenna, and Bormio, are boun— 
ded by the circle of Suabia on the north; by 
the county of Tyrol on the eaſt; by the ſtates 
of Milan and Venice towards the ſouth ; and by 
the Cantons of Uri, Glaris and Appenzel towards 
the weſt ; being about an hundred miles in length 
and fixty in breadth. In the Griſon league are 
twenty-ſeven communities, in that of the Houſe 
of Gor twenty-two, and in that of the Ten 
Juriſdictions fourteen, 


Chief town” The chief towns in the Griſon league, are I- 


Ae lantz, Diſſentis, Flintz, and Splagen. Ilantz is 
— a little town, ſituate on the Rhine, about fifteen 
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affairs: an 


miles ſouth-weſt of Chur or Coire, where theCh AF 
aſſemblies of the three leagues meet, \ 

The chief towns in the league of the Houf: 
of Gop (which is ſtiled ſometimes Caddee, and G 
by the Germans, Gotthuſpunt) are Chur, or. 

oire, the capital of the thrce leagues, Caſſaccia, f. 
Veſprun and Bergon. Coire, the moſt conſider. Cen 
able town of the Griſon country, is ſituated at 
the foot of two mountains, on the banks of the 
river Pleſur, little more than a mile from the 
Rhine, and about ſixty to the ſouthward of Con— 
ſtance, and was a free Imperial city till the yea 
1498, when it enter'd into the Griſon league, 
The Biſhop of Coire had ſome kind of juriſdic- 
tion in this city till the reformation, and hath 
ſtill a palace here, a cathedral, and ſome houſes 
for the Canons about it ; but his revenues are at 
this day very mean, though he be a Prince of 
the Empire. The buildings are tolerable, conſi- 
dering the country, and the town is encompaſs'd 
with a wall and fortifications, moſt of the in- 
habitants being Proteſtants. 

The only town mention'd in the league of the ch 
Ten Juriſdiction, is that of Davas, or Tafas, ſitu- of ue 
ate among the mountains, two leagues to the“ 
eaſtward of Coire, of which I mect with no- 
thing remarkable, 

The manners and cuſtoms of the Griſons dif- 
fer but little from thoſe of the Switzers, any 
more than their ſoil and climate, and therefore 
do not need a particular deſcription. They were 
formerly ſubject to a variety of Princes; ſome of 
them to petty Sovereigns, others to the Biſhop of 
Coire, and more of them to the houfe of Au- 
ſtria, "Thoſe ſubject to the firſt, purchaſed their 
liberty, or became free by the extinction of the 
families of their lords. The Biſhops of Coire 
were deprived of their power at the reforma- 
tion, and have now no ſhare or influence in the 
government of that city, or the territories be- 
longing to it. And the houſe of Auſtria have at 
ſeveral times ſold all their dominions in this coun- | 
try, except the little lordſhip of Retzuns, of 
which the Griſons are the immediate ſovereigns. 
And thus by degrees the Griſons becoming an in- 
dependent and free people, erected themſelves in- 
to a commonwealth, the ſovereign power where- Grim 
of is veſted in the people; for every male of fix- of th: 0 
teen years of age and upwards, has a vote in 9%! 
matters of ſtate, as in the petty Cantons of 
Switzerland, But then they have a better method 
of collecting their votes; for the people of every 
community firſt ele& one to repreſent them in à 
Council or Diet, and then the perfons ſo elected, 
amounting to the number fixty-three, that is, 
one for every community, meet and debate of their 

4 in theſe aſſemblies all reſolutions are 
determin'd by a majority, as their elections arc 
by a majority of each community, every wry * 
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Ap. which are govern'd by their particular laws and 
cuſtoms, chuſe their own magiſtrates, and are 
indeed ſo many petty ſtates. 
munities of each league alſo have their parti- 
cular Diets, where they are repreſented by their 
deputies, and chuſe their chief and other officers 
There are four other kinds of Diets, 
compoſed of the repreſentatives of the three leagues : 
the firſt is called the general Diet, conſiſting of 
a deputy from every community, beſides the three 
chicts, which is held once a year in each of the 
three leagues by turns, the chief of the league 
where the Diet is held being Preſident. 
meet the latter end of Auguſt, and having con- 
ſider'd extraordinary affairs, proceed to ſettle the 
publick accounts, and determine controverſies be- 
tween the communities, which uſually takes up 
The ſecond Diet conſiſts of 
half the number of deputies, (two communities 
ſending one by turns 3) theſe have no fixed times 
of meeting, but are convoked whenever their at- 
The third Diet, denominated a 
congreſs, conſiſts only of three deputics from each 
league, beſides the three chiefs, and meets annu- 
ally in the beginning of March at Coire, being 
heid for the ordinary affairs of the government, 
The fourth is a meeting of the three chicts only, 
who aſſemble a little before the general Diet, to 
prepare matters for them. And every one of theſe 
allemblies may be ſummon'd as often as the af- 
tairs of the government require it, or any foreign 
miniſter hath buſineſs to propoſe to them: but in 
all of them the deputies are fo limited by their 
inſtructions, that they cannot take a final reſolu- 
tion on any matter in debate, but muſt refort to 
the communities which ſent them, to have it con- 


ann ually. 


bout three weeks. 


fairs require it. 


firm'd. 


The ſubjects of the three lea 
ture of Proteſtants and Papiſts; but the Prote- 
!ants making two thirds of the people, and all 
tuings being determin'd by a plurality of voices, 
my author looks upon this republick as a Pro- 
teitant ſtate ; eſpecially as they are allied only to 
the two Proteſtant Cantons of Zurich and Bern. 
There are only the two bailliages of Meyenfigld and 
Mzlants within the three leagues, the Governours 
whereof are removed every two years: but they 
have eight -or nine governments more in the Val- 
teline, and the countics of Bormio and Chiaven- 
na, which three provinces were formerly part of 
the duchy of Milan, and yielded to the Grifons 
by the SFORZA's, Dukes of Milan, in conſidera- 
tion of their ſervices in the wars. 


ſtanding theſe provinces are ſubje& to the Gri- 
ſons, the Roman Catholick religion only is tole- 
rated here; for in all the treaties between the 
dovereigns of Milan and the Griſons, it is ſti- 
pulated, that no Proteſtant ſhall remain there 


The ſeveral com- 


gues are a mix- 


And notwith- 


OFF SWITZERLAND. 


more than ſix weeks in one year, during which CH AP, 


X. 
their Proteſtant Governours allow'd to keep a 


time he ſhall not exerciſe his religion; nor are 


Chaplain in their houſes, 


The Valteline conſiſts of one large valley, a- The Valte- 
bout ten Jeagues in length, abounding in corn, line. 


wine and oil, and the moſt delicious fruits. The 
two other counties of Chiavenna and Bormio, are 
very fruitful, but not in ſo great a degree as the 
Valteline, which is as valuable for being a pats 
between Germany and Italy, as for its fertility 
I ſhall therefore be a little more particular in de- 


ſcribing the ſituation of this country: and find hg mn 
7 4 ma * 
that the Valteline is bounded by the country ofen. 


the Grifons on the north; by Tyrol towards the 
eaſt ; by the territories of Venice on the ſouth; 
and by the duchy of Milan towards the weſt ; the 


clief towns whereof are Tirano, Sondrio aud Chief towns, 
Morbegno. Tirano, the capital of the province, Tirano. 


is fituated on the banks of the river Adda, a- 
bout ſix miles to the northwards of the territo- 
ries of Venice, and fifty ſouth-weſt of Coire. 


Sondrio ſtands upon the Adda, forty miles fouth Sondrio. 


of Coire, and is a place of the greateſt ſtrength in 
the Valteline, and the reſdence of the Governour, 


The county of Cniavenna is of a ſmall ex- Chiavenra, 
the ſituations 


tent, and bounded by the country of the Griſons 
on the north and weſt ; by the Valteline on the 
caſt; and by the four governments of Italy on 
the ſouth ; the chief towns whereof are Chiaven- 
na and Pleury. 


Chiavenna is a little town pleaſantly ſituated —— 


at the foot of the mountains, upon the river Ma- 
cra, which near this place falls into the lake of 
Como. It was antiently a large place, but had 
the misfortune, great part of it, to be buried by 


a mountain which hung over the town. And the 
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like accident happen'd to the town of Pleury on Pleuty town: 


the 25th or Auguſt 1618. 


The county of Bormio is bounded by the Bormia 


country of the Grifons on the north ; by the 
biſhoprick of 'T' rent on the eaſt ; by the Valte- 
line towards the weſt ; and by the Venetian ter- 
ritories on the ſouth ; being ſurrounded by inac- 
ceſſible mountains: the chick town whereof is 


*s, 
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Bormio, ſituate on the Adda, three miles from pormio city. 


its ſource. 

The bailliages in the Valteline, as well as thoſe 
in Chiavenna and Bormio, are diſpoſed of by 
each community of the Griſons by turns, and fold 
to the beſt bidder, who is always made Bailiff or 
Governour, and muſt be guilty of great exactions 
on the poor people under his power, before he can. 
reimburſe himſelf, The {tated publick revenues of 
the Griſon leagues are very inconſiderable; and 
therefore upon a war breaking out, or any other 


emergency, they tax themſelves in proportion to 
their abilities, and the neceſſity of the ſervice. 


The 
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CHAP. The duties ariſing from goods carried through the 
X. country, conſtitute the principal part of the pub- 
Lon cc revenues, if we except the penſions paid 
them by ſorcign Princes, which are divided among 
the common people as well as the magiſtrates: 
though it may be difficult to diſt inguiſh one from 
the cther, when they are not in the execution of 
their offices; for their Senators do not think it 
beneath them to keep inns for the entertainment 
of travellers, or to exerciſe other mean employ- 
ments; ard in ſhort, the Griſons may weil be 
reckon'd the refuſe of Switzerland. What ren- 
ders them moſt conſiderable ie, the paſſes through 
their country between Germany and Italy, of 
which there are ſour only by which their country 
even theie may be defended by 
a very ſmall force. The firſt by the lake of Como, 
which preſerve; their communication with Italy. 
The ſecond by the valley of Comonica, which 
oives them an entrance into the territories of Ve- 
nice. The third by the valley of the Inn, which lets 
them into Tyrol. And the fourth, by a bridge over 
the Rhine near Coire, they have a communication 
with Suabia and the Cantons of Switzerland. 
Neufchatel The counties of Neufchatel and Wallengin alſo 
and Vallen- are allies of the Swirzers: they are ſubject to 
EY the fame Prince, and form together a little ſove- 
reignty, bounded by the biſhoprick of ' Bazi! and 
the territory of Biel towards the north; by cle lake 
of Neuſchatel tawa:ds the eaſt ; by the C:non of 
Bern on the ſouth, and by Franche or 
Burgundy on the welt; being about twelve lavzues 
in length from north to ſouth, and fix in breadth 
from eaſt to weſt, The air of this covntry near 
the lake is temperate; but vers fharp in the 
mountainous parts of it. The foil is ſtony, but 
produces the beſt wine in Switzerland, by the ſale 
whereof to foreigners the natives make great ad- 
vantages. Their language is French, and they 
reſemble that nation more in their manners and 
cuſtoms than the Germans, having more vivacit 
than the reit of the Switzers, with a good thare 
of vanity. 

They are in a manner a free independent peo- 
ple, notwithſtanding they have always had a Prince 
for their head ; for nothing is determined but by 
the three eſtates. They have alſo the privilege 
of chuſing their own magiſtrates and ſtandard- 
bearer, and are ſubject to no taxes but what they 
lay upon themſelves ; and. the whole country is of 
the reformed religion, except the two villages of 
Creſier and Landeron, the inhabitants whereof 
are Roman Catholicks. Upon the death of the 
ducheſs of Nemours, the laſt Counteſs of Neuf— 
chatel, as heireſs of the houſe of Longueville, the 
States of the country were inclined to ſubmit 
themſelves to the late King of Pruſſia, as heir by 
his mother to the houſe of Orange, which de- 
rived its title to Neufchatel from the marriage 
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merely titular, having neither vote or ſeſſion in 


of one of its Princes with the heireſs of the houſe ch 
of Chalons, the direct Sovereign of thoſe tuo Y 
counties. Several competitors alſo aroſe at the 
ſame time, who claimed as heirs in blood to the 
houſe of Longueville ; but the States rejected their 
claim, and adjudged it to the heirs of the houſe 
of Chalons; and the King of Pruſſia accordingly 
took poſleſſion of it. "The chief towns in the cn 
county of Neufchatel, are, 1. Neufchatel, the 
capital; and, 2. Landeron, 

1. Neufchatel, called by the Germans, Mi. Ne, 
burg, 1s ſituated at the north-eaſt end of the lake 
to which it communicates its name; about twen- 
ty miles north-weſt of Bern, and fifteen north- 
weſt of Friburg. The town is well built, and 
adorn'd with ſeveral handſome fountains, It is 
govern'd by a Council of ſixty Burghers, and en- 
joys large privileges; among which the moſt con- 
liiderable is, that they are comburghers or fellow- 
citizens with the Canton of Bern, which is not 
only their protector, but umpire of all the diffe- 
rences between them and their Sovereign ; and 
this Canton ſupported them in their religious and 
civil rights, while they were under the dominion 
of Popith Princes. The Counts of Neufchatel 
were formerly allied to the Cantons of Bern, Lu- 
cern, Solcure, and Friburg; but ſince the in- 
veſtiture of the King of Pruſſia, the Popiſh States 
do not ſeem fond of renewing the alliance, and 
they may be looked upon now as allied only to 
Bern. | 

2. Landeron, ſituate near the lake of Biel, re- Lin 
markable for the ſtrength of its ſituation, and a 
noble caſtle, the reſidence of the Prince. 

The country of Vallangin lies about a league to Villnza 
the northward of Neufchatel, the chief town 7 
whereof is of the ſame name. It is ſituated near 
the foot of Mount Jura, which ſeparates it from 
Burgundy, and is divided into five valleys, which 
contain «bout forty villages, the inhabitants where- 
of are generally Catvinifts, 

The Abbot and city of St. Gall are allo allies 8 0. 
of the Switzers. The Abbot is Sovereign of maar ack. 
country called the Patrimony of St. Gall, lying 
between the Canton of Zurich and the lake of 
Conſtance, as alſo of the county of Tockenburg 
contiguous to it; extending about thirty-ſix miles 
in length, and twelve in breadth. He aſſumes 
the title of a Prince of the Empire, which is 
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it. He was alſo formerly Sovereign of the city 
of St. Gall, and of good part of the Canton of 
Appenzel ; but they have both of them purchaſed 
their liberty, and have now no dependence on 
him. 

The city of St. Gall is ſituated in the Turgow, dl. Ci. 
about five miles ſouth-weſt of the lake of Con- . 
ſtance, and ten north-weſt of Appenzel, and 


forms a little commonwealth at preſent, without 
any 


CHA 


any territory belonging to it. The government 
x, 


conſiſts of a Great and Little Council, as in other 
cities of Switzerland, and is of the ariſtocratical 
kind. Both the Abbot and town of St. Gall have 
the privilege of ſending Deputies to the General 
Diets of the Swiſs Cantons, who have ſeſſion, but 
no votes there. It is one of the beſt towns of 
trade in the country, and particularly remarkable 
cor its linnen manufacture, which employs the in- 
habitants of all ages and conditions he whole 
country about them furniſhes them with vaſt quan- 
tities of flax, out of which 'tis computed they make 
annually forty thouſand pieces of linnen, of two 
hundred ellis to the piece, which they ſend into 
Italy, Germany, and the adjacent countries, in 
packs carried by mules; by which traffick the na- 
tives are ſo enrich'd, that there is no place where 
there are found more wealthy Burghers in propor- 
tion to the extent of it; or where there are fo 
few poor people. In the town of St. Gall 'tis 
computed there are about ten thouſand ſouls ; the 
government reiembling that of the other cities of 
Switzerland. The abbey and the town are mor- 
tal enemies to each other, and every little offence 
on either fide works them up into a flame, It is 
not long ſince, that a Monk in one of their pro- 
ceſſions, carrying his croſs erected through the 
town, with three or four thouſand peaſants at- 
tending him, occaſion'd a tumult among the ci- 
tizens, who look'd upon ,it as an unpardonable 
inſult on their religion, and running to their arms, 
drew down four pieces of cannon to the gates of 
the abbey, vowing to be reveng'd for the affront ; 
but the Catholicks who attended the proceſſion, 
being let out of the convent by a back way which 
lad into the Abbot's territories, eſcap'd their fury. 
The Abbot however was ſo exaſperated that he 
raiied an army, and block'd up that fide of the 
town which faces his dominions, prohibiting his 
ſubjects ro furniſh the citizens with any manner 
of proviſions : wh-n they were juſt upon the point 
of en:ring into a war, the Cantons, their protec- 
toro, compiomiſed the matter; ordering, that the 
townimen, who had been too raſh in taking up 
arme, ſhould pay a fine of two thouſand crowns ; 
and on the other hand, that no prieſt ſhould carry 
his croſs through their town ts for the future, 
but let it hang about his neck, without touching 
it with either hand till he came within the pre- 
cincts of the abbey. Neither the publick buildings 
of the town, the abbey, or the abbey-church, are 
very magnificent; but a collection of the inſerip- 
tions on the walls of this and other Popiſh chur- 
ches, Mr. App1s0wN is of opinion, would give 
us a good idea of the Roman Catholick religion, 
and ſufficiently expoſe the pride, vanity, and ſelf- 
intereſtedneſs of the convents, . the abuſe of indul- 
En. and in a word, the ſuperſtition, credu- 
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it, and childiſhneſs of that religion. The town 
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and abbey of St, Gall have a bear for their arms; CH AP. 
and the Catholicks, according to Mr. ApDISON, VE 
have an uncommon veneration for the memory o 
that bear which was the occation of it ; of which 
one of the Monks of this abbey gave him the fol- 
lowing relation, with tears of affection in his eyes. 
He related, that St. GALL, whom they ſtile the 
great Apoſtle of Germany, found this country 
little better than a vaſt deſart, occaſion'd, I pre- 
ſume, by its being over-run with bears and other 
beaſts of prey; meeting therefore with a bear in 
his way on a very cold day, he commanded the 
brute to bring him a bundle of wood and make a 
fir „ which the beaſt having performed, he com- 
manded him to retire into the centre of the wood, 
and there continue the remainder of his life, 
which the bear readily obey'd, and neither he 
nor his relations ever moleſted mankind for the 
future : from whence their diſciples are taught to 
believe, that their ſ\ints can reſtrain the rage 
of the fierceſt animals, and alter their very na- 
tures, 

The privileges claimed by the inhabitants of 
the county of Tockenburg, having not long ſince 
been the occaſion of a bloody war between the 
Proteſtant and Popiſh Cantons of Switzerland, the 
honourable writer above-mention'd, gives us the 
following account of the differences between the 
Abbot and that people. He relates, that the laſt 
Count of Tockenburg having no children, granted 
ſuch privileges to his ſubjects before he died, that 
he made them in a manner a free people : for he 
indulged them in making their own laws, and in 
chuſing their own magiſtrates, and of entring 
into an alliance or comburgherſhip with the Can- 
ton of Glaris, for ſupporting their rights; where- 
by the power of the Sovereign was lo leflen'd, 
that the ſucceſſor found little more left him than 
the right of collecting his revenues: all which 
was however ratified by Count RAREN, who 
ſucceeded as heir to this principality ; who hav- 
ing enjoy'd it about thirty years, fold it to the 
Abbot of St. Gall, with an expreſs reſervation of 
the rights and privileges of the inhabitants; to- 
which the Abbot alſo conſented, and ratified them 
afreſh, though he afterwards endeavour'd to abo- 
liſh their new privileges, and particularly the com- 
burgherſhip with Glaris, which was their great 
ſupport ; which at length he found means to do, 
by inſinuating himſelf ſo far into the good opi- 
nion of the magiſtrates of Glaris, that they with- 
drew their protection from the Tockenburghers, 
and ſuffer'd their Abbot to tyrannize over them at 
pleaſure, Whereupon they had aiterwards re- 
courſe to the two Proteſtant Cantons of Zurich 
and Bern, who for reaſons of ſtate, as well as re- 
ligion, eſpouſed their cauſe, and ſent a ſolemn depu- 
tation to the Abbot, requiring him to permit them 
to enjoy their religious and civil rights; which he 


refuſing, 


Toc kenburg 
conteſt. 
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CHAP. reſuſing, the Deputies of the two Cantons went 
X. into the country of Tockenburg, and ſaw them 
WA ei [cinſtatcd in their antient privileges. But religion 
being concerned in the diſpute, the Catholick 
Cantons of Lucern, Uri, Switz, Underwald, and 
Aug, took put with the Abbot z as the Proteſtant 
Cantons of Lern and Zurich did with the Toc- 
kenburgers; and after feveral attempts to accom- 
modate matters by treaty in vain, a war broke 
out in the year 1512; wherein the Proteſtants de- 
feated the forces of the Popiſh Cantons in two 
pitched batt!cs, taking from them the county of 
Baden, and ſeveral other territories : and the Po— 
piſh Cantons being no longer able to Keep the 
ſield againſt their victorious enemies, a treaty was 
again ſet on foot by the mediation of the French 
Ambaſſador, and a peace concluded at Arraw, 
on the terms above-recited in the chapter con- 
tiining the modern hiſtory of this country. But 
{ti]] the Cantons of Zurich and Bern kept polleſ- 
ſion of the abbey of St. Gall, and other places, 
which they had taken from that Abbot, he fe- 
fuling to reftore the Fockenburghers to their pri- 
vileges: for the Abbot ſtiling himſelf a Prince of 
the Empire, though he hath neither vote or ſeſſion 
in the Diets of the Empire, appealed to the Em- 
peror as his Sovereign, alledging that Tockenburg 
was a fief of the Empire, and if there was any 
diſpute between him and his ſubjects, it ought to 
be determined in the Empire, and not by the 
neighbouring Cantons: and this was a doctrine ſo 
extremely pleaſing to the Emperor, that he gave 
the Abbot ſome hopes of aſſiſting him againſt the 
Proteſtant Cantons, if they refuſed to abide by 
his determination of the matter, and at the ſame 
time offer'd his mediation to compoſe their diffe- 
rences. But the Cantons of Bern and Zurich re- 
fuſed to accept it; alledging, that they were a 
free people, and had no dependance on the Em- 
pire; and if they ſhould ſubmit their diſputes to 
the Emperor, this would give him a handle to re- 
new his pretenſions to their whole country. And 
in this ſtate things remain'd till the year 1718, 
when the old Abbot being dead, and another of 
a more pacifick temper ſucceeding him, the Pro- 
teſtant Cantons, to avoid the intermeddling of 
any foreign powers in their affairs, agreed to re- 
ſtore all the territories that had been taken from 
the Abbot, and to acquieſce in more moderate 
terms for their allies the Tockenburghers, than 


they had at firſt inſiſted on: particularly, it was 


agreed, that the Tockenburghers ſhould acknow- 
ledge the Abbot for their Sovereign, and do him 
homage accordingly. That the Council of Re- 
gency ſhould conſiſt of ſixty perſons, choſen out 
of the ſeveral diſtricts of the country by the Com- 
mons, whereof one half ſhould be Calviniſts, and 
the other Catholicks, and no member be chang'd 
as long as he was capable of ſerving, and behav'd 


well. Thar this Council ſhould ele& the Pref. 
dent, his Vicar, and a Treaſurer. That the Vi. 
car du Banderet and his officers ſhould be alter. 
nately of the religions above mentioned. That the 
decretaries, Commiſſaries, and Sautiers, ſhould be 
as many of the one religion as of the other. That 
this Council ſhould aſſemble once a year at leaſt. 
That the juſticiary of the county ſhould conſiſt 
of a Preſident and twenty-four Judges; the Pre- 
ſident always to be the Bailiff of Lockenburg, 
who with the Judges ſhould be appointed by the 
Abbot, and conſiſt of an equal number of each 
religion. This court to take cognizance of all 
criminal cauſes, and all fines and confi cations ta 
belong to the Abbot. The court of appeals to 
be compoled of an equal number of each religion, 
one half to be appointed by the Abbot, and the 
other by the Council of eee That there 
ſhould be only the two religions above- mention'd 
tolerated in the county; and the miniſters of the 
Reformed ſhould be allowed to exerciſe diſcipline, 
and not be ſubject to the viſitation of thoſe of an- 
other religion. That if any diſpute ſhould arifc 
for the future between the Abbot and his ſubjects, 
each party ſhould chuſe three perſons out of the 
Cantons, who ſhould determine the matters in 
difterence, 
The republick of Valais is another allie of the run 
Switzers, which takes its name from a valley, in- Vi 
habited by the ſubjects of this little common- 
wealth ; which extends from the lake of Geneva 
to the mountain called La Fourche, where the 
Rhone hath its ſource, and is divided in two parts 
by that river, which runs through the middle of 
it, and frequently overflows great part of the coun- 
try. This county is called by the Germans Malliſſe- 
rand and Valinza; and is bounded by Switzerland on 
the north and eaſt ; by the Milaneſe and the duchy 
of Aouſt on the ſouth; and by Savoy on the welt; 
and is about eighty miles in length, and from ten 
to twenty in breadth. It is ſeparated from the 
Canton of Bern and Savoy by mountains of a 
prodigious height, which are always cover'd with 
ſnow ; and is uſually divided into the Upper 
and Lower Valais: the Upper Valais is again ſub- 
divided into ſeven independent communities, re- 
ſembling thoſe of the Griſons, and the Lower 
into fix, Their mountains afford paſture for nu- 
merous herds of cattle in the ſummer, and the 
valley produces corn and wine, and a great variety 
of delicious fruits ; but it is to the induſtry of the 
inhabitants, that this fertility of the low lands 1s 
in a great meaſure to be aſcribed, who with in- 
credible labour convey the water from the rocks 
and mountains by wooden troughs or channels, 
for two miles together in ſome places, being ob- 
liged to cut a paſlage through the rocks to lay 
them in. The harveſt continues in this country 
from May to October, being ſooner or later, ac- 
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cording to the ſituation of the place. In the com- 
paſs of one day's travelling we find a variety of 
ſeaſons, winter on one fide a mountain, and fum- 
mer on the other; while the ſpring appears in all 
its beauty in a third place. Tis faid, there are 
mines of ſilver, copper, iron, and lead in ſome of 
their hills; but, preſume, ſcarce worth the 
working, or the poor Swiſs would have been ma- 
{ters of more treaſure than we find they are. The 
chief towns are Syon the capital, Martinach, and 
St. Maurice. 

Syon, the Sedunum of the antients, a town of 
Gallia Narbonenfis, called by the Germans Sitte, 
{tands upon the river Sitte, which a little below 
falls into the Rhone, being about fifty miles to 
the ſouthward of Bern, and ſixty to the eaſtward 
of Geneva. It is the ſeat of the Biſhop, who is 
a Prince of the Empire, and was formerly Sove- 
reign of great part of the country ; but his power 
is much diminiſhed of late, and the government 
changed into a republick, though the Biſhop till 
preſides in their councils as their head, and hath a 
conſiderable influence on their affairs. The ſeven 
communities of the Upper Valais (to which the 
Lower is ſubjeR) ſend Deputies to their Diets in 
the ſame manner as the Griſons do, and their com- 
monwealth is govern'd in the ſame manner. The 
Valeſians were antiently allied to the Canton of Bern, 
but are now much more nearly allied to the Catho- 
lick Cantons, both by intereſt and inclination, as 
they are themſelves of the Catholick religion. 

he next allie of the Switzers I ſhall mention 


is, the city of Geneva, which ſtands at the ſouth- 


weſt end of the lake Lemman, or Geneva, in 
the latitude of forty- ſix degrees, twenty-five mi- 
nutes, thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Lauſanne, and 
ſeventy ſouth-weſt of Bern, being divided in two 
parts by the river Rhone, the ſouth part of which 
is much the larger, and ſtands upon a hill ; the 
other, which — . to the country of Gex, is 
called Gervais, and ſtands upon a flat. There is 
a communication between them by three wooden 
bridges; travellers take particular notice of two 
handſome ſtreets, the one extending along the 
banks of the river and lake, and the other aſ- 
cending the hill. "The houſes lately built are 
generally of hewn ſtone, but the reſt make no 
extraordinary figure; the moſt remarkable of 
their publick buildings are, 1, The church of St. 
PETER, formerly the cathedral, a handſome pile, 
wherein is the tomb of Henry II, Duke of 
Rohan, 2, The town-houſe. And, 3. The pub- 
uck library; but theſe don't ſeem to merit a par- 
ticular deſcription, In ſhort, the town is not to 
be admir'd ſo much for its beauty, as for the wa- 
(cr, the fine walks and proſpects about it, which 
render it a pleaſant abode. The walls are up- 
wards of two miles in circumference, and the 
Vor. II. 
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fortifications ſufficient to prevent a ſudden ſurprige, CH AP- 


but would not be able to endure a long ſiege. Its 


greateſt ſecurity conſiſts in the protection of it 


allies, the Cantons of Bern and Zurich, and in 
its being the intereſt of France to prevent Savoy's 
taking poſſeſſion of it, and of Savoy that it ſhould 
not fall into the hands of France. Otherwiſe, 
either of theſe powers, whoſe territories are al- 
molt contiguous to the walls of their city, might 
ſoon reduce the place. The inhabitants, tis com- 
puted, amount to about thirty thouſand men, of 
whom five thouſand may be able to bear arms; 
though in their arſenal, which is kept in admi- 
rable order, there are arms for twelve thouſand 
men; and here they ſtill preſerve the ſcaling- 
ladders and arms they took from the Savoyards, 
when they attempted to ſurprize the city. The 
lower rank of pcople are a clowniſh generation, 
converſing with their cattle all the ſummer, whom 
they drive up the mountains about the middle of 
May, living in huts, and managing the buſineſs 
of the dairy till the winter returns, and then they 
come back to their dwellings in the town. The 
people of condition are eſteem'd polite, many 
French and Italians of the Calviniſtical ſtrain re- 
ſiding amongſt them, and ſeveral other nations 
making it their road to Italy. This town was 
antiently under the dominion of the Romans, and 
afterwards of the Burgundians. It was once alſo an 
Imperial town, and the Dukes of Savoy have had the 
ſovereignty of it. The Counts and Biſhops of Ge- 
neva ſeem for ſome time to have had a mixed jurit- 
diction in the place; but at the Reformation their 
Biſhop was their Sovereign in temporals as well as 
ſpirituals. In the year 1533, the people expell'd 
their Biſhop, and erected a form of government, 
reſembling that of the neighbouring cities of Swit- 
zerland ; for they have a Great Council of two 
hundred, in whom the legiſlative power is lodg'd, 
and another choſen out of it; conſiſting of five and 
twenty members, who have the executive power: 
theſe, however, adviſe with a third Council, called 
the Council of State, conſiſting of ſixty members 
taken out of the Great Council. Sixteen of the. 
members of the Great Council are always of the * 
degree of Burgomaſters, or Syndicks, four of whom 
are in office every year; the firſt preſiding in 
matters of State: the ſecond hath the direction of 
the hoſpitals: the third has the care of the mi- 
litia : and the fourth is called the Burgomaſter of 
the Reformation, who ſees all orders and acts of 
their Synod and State put in execution. They 
have alſo their Treaſurer and other officers of 
State, as in other Swiſs republicks, Cauſes are 
heard in the firſt inſtance before hve members of 


the Leſſer Council, and others aflociated with 


them. The government is of the ariſtocratical 
kind ; but of late years the common people have 
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CHAP. proved mutinous, and compelled their ſuperiours 


to part with ſomething of their power ; alledging 


— = that they had formerly a greater ſhare in the ad- 


miniſtration, and have been unjuſtly deprived of 
their rights and privileges by the leading men. 
Their church is true Preſbyterian, having been 
formed by Jonun CALvIN in perſon, about the 
year 1535, It is now govern'd by their city 
clerzy, who are fifteen in number, and the Burgher- 
maiter for Reformation, with ſix others elected 
out of the Great Council, and this afſembly is 
called the Conſiſtory; but their decrees are of no 
force till they are ratified by the Great Council, 
Their people in the neighbouring country make 
thirteen congregations, whoſe paſtors at certain 
times of the year aſſemble with the city clergy, and 
form a ſynod, making acts for the government of 
the church within their little territory, which are 
alſo ratified by the Great Council. They take care 
to keep their clergy humble in this State, by al- 
lowing them moderate ſalaries of fifty or three- 
core pounds a year a- piece, though as every thing 
is cheap, this will preſerve them from extreme 
want. 'The Preſbyterians here are in ſome in- 
ſtances as rigid as their brethren in this part of 
the world. They will allow of neither cards, 
drinking, or dancing; but then they are not 
near ſo ſtrict in keeping the ſabbath as the Engliſh 
and Scots Preſbyterians, for they allow and even 
authorize all manly exerciſes on Sundays aſter di- 
vine ſervice; the graveſt of them go to bowls, 
and their militia are then exerciſed by an act of 
State. 

'The ground about Geneva is not unfruitful, con- 
ſiſting of gardens, vineyards, meadows, and rich pa- 
ſtures on the neighbouring hills; but their territories 
are very ſmall, being hemm'd in by the dominions 
of France or Savoy, and the lake on three ſides, and 
on the fourth their lands ſcarce extend four miles 
in length, The lake, it hath been obſerved al- 
ready, is about ſixty miles in length, and twelve 
in breadth ; and produces a great variety of good 
fiſh, eſpecially trouts, which weigh forty and fifty 

unds a fiſh ; and *tis ſaid, in ſome places not to 
be leſs than four or five hundred fathoms deep. 
The town has a good trade, which would be 
much better, if the Rhone was navigable from 
hence into France ; but about ten miles below the 
city there is ſuch a cataract, or water-fall, that 
no veſſels can paſs it, after which the river takes 
its courſe under ground, riſing again at Seyſſel; 
from whence it is navigable to the mouth. Their 
principal manufactures are thoſe of gold and ſilver 
lace, ſilks, and ſhammy leather. And there is 
a univerſity here, but no ſalaries ſettled on the 
Profeſſors, whoſe gain ariſes chiefly from their pu- 
pils and diſciples. The language of the common 
people is the Savoyard, or a very bad dialect of 
the French. tongue, but people of condition ſpeak 
I 


it in greater purity. This republick was antiently Cy jp 


allied to the Catholick as well as Proteſtant Can- 
tons, but ſince they have adhered to the doctrine 
of CALVIN, the Catholicks ſeem to have dropp'd 
their alliance with this city. 

Mr. App1soN gives an elegant deſcription of 
the city and lake of Geneva, and the neighbour- 
ing country, though his deſcription of the town 
is but partial. The greateſt part of the city, 
he obſerves, ſtands upon a hill, having its views 
bounded on all ſides by ſeveral ranges of moun- 
tains at a conſiderable diſtance, which leave open 
a wonderful variety of beautiful proſpects. Theſe 
mountains cover it from all winds, except the 
ſouth and north, to the laſt of which the na- 
tives of Geneva aſcribe the healthfulneſs of the 
air: for as the Alps ſurround them on all ſides, 
they form a valt baſon, where there would be a con- 
ſtant ſtagnation of vapours in this watery country, 
did not the north wind put them in motion, and 
ſcatter them from time to time. Another effect 
the Alps have on Geneva is, that the ſun riſes later 
here, and ſets ſooner, than it does in other places of 
the ſame latitude, the ſun gilding the tops of the 
neighbouring mountains half an hour after it is 
down with them. Theſe mountains alſo add 
much to the ſummer-heats, and form an horizon 
that hath ſomething in it very ſingular and agreeable, 
On one ſide lie a long tract of hills that go under 
the name of Mount Jura, cover'd with vineyards 
and paſturage; on the other, huge precipices of 
naked rocks, riſing up in a thouſand odd figures, 
and cleft in ſome places ſo as to diſcover high 
mountains of ſnow, which lie ſeveral leagues be- 
hind them. Towards the ſouth the hills riſe more 
inſenſibly, and leave the eye a vaſt uninterrupted 
proſpect of many miles: but the moſt beautiful view 
is the lake and the borders of it, which lie north 
of the town. This lake reſembles a ſea in the co- 
lour of its waters, and the ſtorms that are raiſed in 
it, and in ſummer hath ſomething like an ebb and 
flow, which ariſes from the melted ſnow that falls 
into it more plentifully at noon than at other times 
of the day. It is encompaſſed by the dominions 
of hve different powers, namely, thoſe of France, 
Savoy, Bern, the biſhoprick of Sion or the Va- 
lais, and the republick of Geneva, The right 
ſide of the lake going from Geneva belongs to the 
Duke of Savoy, and is extremely well cultivated : 
here the traveller is AT with a variety ot 
proſpects, conſiſting of woods, vineyards, mea- 
dows, and corn: fields, which lie on the borders 
of it, and run up the ſides of the Alps. The 
nearer we approach the eaſt end of the lake, the 
mountains on both ſides grow thicker and higher, 
till at length they almoſt meet, and we often ſee 
on the tops of the mountains ſeveral ſharp rocks, 
which ſtand above the reſt; for the ſoil, which 


originally cover'd theſe mountains, and 3 
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much higher than they are at preſent, hav- 


ing been waſh'd away by the rains, has left the 
veins of ſtone bare which ſupported them. The 
natural hiſtories of Switzerland contain various 
accounts of the fall of ſuch rocks, and the miſ- 
chicf they have done when their foundations have 
moulder'd away with age, or been rent by an 
earthquake, Thoſe vaſt receptacles of ſnow which 
are found on the mountain tops, and in the hol- 
lows of the Alps, the ingenious Mr. ApDISON is 
of opinion, are the occaſion of thoſe periodical 
fountains that are found in Switzerland, and flow 
only at certain hours of the day; for as theſe 
mountains caſt their ſhadows upon one another, 
they hinder the ſun's ſhining on ſeveral places at 
certain times, and conſequently preyent the ſun's 
melting the ſnow that covers them ſome hours 
every day. Whenever it happens therefore that 
2 fountain takes its riſe from theſe reſervoirs of 
ſnow, it will naturally begin to flow on ſuch 
hours of the day as the ſnow begins to melt ; but 
as ſoon as the ſun leaves it again to freeze and 
harden, the fountain dries up, and receives no 
more ſupplies till about the ſame time the next 
day, when the heat of the ſun again ſets the ſnows 
a running that fall into the ſame little conduits 
and canals, and conſequently break out and diſ- 
cover themſelves always in the ſame place. But 
to return to the lake of Geneva: at the eaſt end 
the river Rhone falls into it, bringing with it a 


' prodigious quantity of water in the ſummer ;z for 


the ſnows melting at this ſeaſon, both lakes and 
rivers are then much higher than in the winter : 
but the Rhone does not preſerve its water unmix'd 
with thoſe of the lake, as ſome writers have re- 
ported; there is indeed a ſtream diſcernable for a- 
bout a quarter of a mile from its entrance, but it is 
afterwards wholly mixed and loſt with the waters 
of the lake ; nor is there any manner of current to 
be perceived till we come within a quarter of a 
mile of Geneva, The greateſt town on the lake 
next to Geneva is Lauſanne, which ſometimes 
communicates its name to it; but the town of 
Morge, between this place and Geneva, is look'd 
upon as the beſt port, and has ſome appearance of 
trade, "There is a noble proſpect of Geneva from 
the lake, which as we approach the town grows 
narrower gradually, till at length it changes its name 
into the Rhone, turning a great number of mills 
in its paſſage through the town, and is extremely 
rapid, though its waters are very deep. 

Geneva is much the politeſt town in Switzer- 
land, according to Mr. ApD1s0N, and may be 
look'd upon as the court of the Alps. Hither the 
Proteſtant Cantons frequently ſend their children 
for education: but notwithſtanding ſome think that 
the Genevois have been of late refined by the con- 
verſation of the French Proteſtants, who make 
up one third of its inhabitants ; others are of opi- 


SY7 


nion, they are rather corrupted than poliſh'd, hav- CH AP. 


ing forgot the advice given them in their Great 


X. 


Council by Father CALvix, who there recom- 


mended to them above all things, an exemplary 
modeſty and humility, and as great a ſimplicity in 
their manners as in their religion; and their en- 
deavouring to make a more ſplendid hgure at this 
day, 'tis thought, will not turn much to their 
advantage, "is well, ſays my author, if the 
great riches they are proud of being thought maiters 
of, do not one day tempt the French King to reduce 
this wealthy town; for they are pleaſed to boaſt 
that ſome of their merchants are worth four hun- 
dred thouſand pounds a man, who do not how- 
ever ſpend five hundred pounds a year. But there 
is one thing very commendable in this, as well as 
in other Swiſs republicks, and that is their laying 
up corn in their publick granaries in plentiful 
years, and retailing it out to the common people 
at a moderate price when it is ſcarce, At Geneva 
three of the little Council are deputed for this 
office, who are obliged to ſtore up grain ſufficient 
to ſerve the people at leaſt two years in caſe of 
a famine; but none of theſe three directors are 
allowed to furniſh the granaries from their own 
ſtock, that they may have no temptation to im- 
poſe on the publick, either in the price or good- 
neſs of the commodity ; nor may they buy any 
corn within twelve miles of Geneva, All publick- 
houſes are obliged to buy their corn of the State 
ſo that it is chang'd every two years, and 1s not 
in danger of ſpoiling by being kept too long. And 
this is one of the moſt conſiderable branches of the 
publick revenue, ſuch corn being fold out much 
dearer than it is bought. 


The little town of Bienne, or Biel, allied to Henne, 


the Canton of Bern, is ſituated at the head of the 
lake of Bienne, ten miles ſouth-weſt of Soleure, 
and fifteen north-eaſt of Neuſchattel ; the Biſhop 
of Bazil, or Porentru, hath ſome kind of ſove- 
reignty of it, but ſo limited, that they are gene- 
rally eſteem'd a free people, for they elect their 
own magiſtrates, and are govern'd by their own 


laws, only they are obliged to ſerve him in his 


wars, where the Canton of Bern are not parties; 


for they are comburghers and fellow-citizens with 
that Canton, which protects them in their reli- 


gious and civil rights, being of the ſame perſua- 


ſion in religious matters. 

The laſt allie of the Switzers I meet with, is 
the city of Mulhauſen, ſituate near Bazil, upon 
the river Ill in the Upper Alfatia, which is in- 
deed beyond the limits of Switzerland, It is a 
petty republick, of a very ſmal! extent, which 
embraced the Reformation at the ſame time the 
city of Bazil did, on which account theſe twa 
cities concluded a treaty of comburgherſhip ; by 
which means Mulhauſen became a member of the 


Helvetick body, but moſt ſtrictly allied to the 
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aA xwWolick States of Switzerland, little benefit is to 
be expected from them; each member infallibly 


adheres to thoſe of the ſame religion, let the con- 
troverſy be what it will. 
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for whatever alliances may 


have been made between the Proteſtant and Ca- 
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Treats of the intereft of Seoitzerland. 


The intereſt T Ii E Switzers we find ſituated in the heart of 


of the Swit- 
zers. 


Europe: Their country ſurrounded by in- 
acceſſible mountains, a hardy race of people, able 
to defend themſelves againſt all the world if they 
were united, but much more formidable before 
religion divided them into parties and factions, 
than they are at preſent. The Proteſtants are 
much the ſtronger indeed, if no foreigner was to 
interpoſe in their quarrels; but as they are encom- 
paſs'd by Catholick Princes and States, who are 
always ready to afhit their brethren againſt here- 
ticks, the Proteſtant Cantons have no reaſon to 
look upon themſclves to be in a ſtate of perfect 
ſecurity, They were ſucceſsful indeed in the war 
c712, and ſtill retain what they conquer'd of the 
Popiſh Cantons, but ſeem to have irritated them 
to that degree, that it is a queſtion now whether 
the reſtoration of - thoſe territories would recon- 
cile them; for thoſe of the Popiſh communion 
frequently threaten the Proteſtants to call in ſome 
foreign power, and even to ſubmit themſelves to a 
ſtrange dominion, rather than not be compleatly 
reveng'd of their enemies. It is true, it cannot 
be the intereſt of the Germans to ſtand by and 
ſee the French poſſeſo'd of Switzerland; and yet, 
if France ſhould cſpouſe the cauſe of the Popith 
Cantons, it would be very dangerous for the Pro- 
teſtants to fly to the Emperor's protection, who to 
this day pretends a title to their country. "They 
would in theſe circumſtances be reduced to a very 
har. Dilemna, namely, whether they would 
take the French or Germans to be their maſters ; 
tor nothing is more evident than that if the French 
or German was to join either party, the other 
would not be able to ſtand its ground without fo- 
reign aſſiſtance. On the other hand, if the Swiſs 
were united, they need not fear all the forces of 
their neighbours. On the contrary, they would 
be courted by the nations that ſurround them; 
for they are exceeding populous, and moſt of their 
able men inroll'd in their militia, which, for the 
reaſons above mention'd, are very near as good as 
veteran troops; and conſequently in any conteſts 
between France and the Empire they would be 
able to turn the ſcale to which-ever ſide the 
inclin'd, There is no doubt therefore that it is 
abundantly the intereſt of this people more than 
any other to be unanimous, which they can't but 


be ſenſible of; and yet ſuch are their miſunder. 
ſtandings, or rather implacable malice againſt each 
other, that it does not require the gift of prophecy 
to forete] that they never will be united again, 
Religious feuds which happen between people of 
the ſame country, where their paſſions are perpe- 
tually whetted by oppoſition, are ſeldom appeas'd 
but by the utter ruin of the one or the other party, 
The weaker fide will rather run the hazard of 
being conquer'd and enſlav'd by foreigners, than 
be tyrarniz'd over by a domeſtick faction of a dif- 
ferent communion, The neighbouring powers 
indeed contemn their folly, and do not court their 
alliance as formerly : Inſtead of paying every Can- 
ton a penſion to purchaſe their friendſhip, they 
have nothing to do at preſent but to play the one 
againſt the other, and offer their protection to the 
weaker fide, which will as ſurely ingage them in 
their intereſt as a ſtipend uſed to do. This is the 
caſe of the Popiſh Cantons, who will in a few 
vears poſſibly become a province of France ; whoſe 
Prince they already look upon as their protector. 
There is no nation courts them more, or takes off 
more of their troops, which is eſteem'd the greateſt 
favour that can be done to a Swiſs republick ; be- 
cauſe it is a proviſion for many of their leading 
men, who are at the ſame time train'd up in the 
art of war, on which account they are at their 
return more reſpected than any claſs of men in 
their country, 

The reafon the French employ more of the 
Swiſs than any other nation does, 1s, becauſe their 
own foot are not of a ſize able to ſtand the ſhock 
of the German and Dutch infantry, (and it would 
be the ſame with their horſe and dragoons, if they 
were not all of them pick'd men.) The Con- 
federates in the late wars, 'tis true, had ſome 
Swiſs among their troops, but the bulk of their 
mercenaries came from Germany and Denmark, 
whoſe troops are very little, if at all inferiour to 
thoſe of the Swiſs. Theſe the French could not 
have, becauſe in a different intereſt, and there- 
fore were under a neceſſity of entertaining greater 
numbers of Swiſs than the Allies did. And I be- 
lieve the Dutch value the Swiſs more than any 
other troops, becauſe they raiſe them in the P1o- 
teſtant Cantons, who are of the ſame ſect, and 
can rely on their fidelity more than on the troops 
of any neighbouring Prince or State, whoſe Sove- 
reigns are more likely to be in an oppoſite inte- 
reſt: Nay, it ſeems the Dutch retain ſeveral Swils 
regiments in their ſervice in time of peace, though 
their pay is higher than that of their own ſoldiers, 
and at the fame time diſband their nation 
troops. And here I can't avoid making one 
obſervation on the diſciples of CAL vix, or the 
reformed churches in general, which is, That let 
them be never ſo far diſtant from each other, and 
ſeparated by ſeas or inacceſſible mountains, 1 
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maintain a conſtant correſpondence, and 
promote their common intereſt with all their 
might. The King of Pruſſia and the Hollander, 
whenever they have the leaſt intimation that thoſe 
of their communion are in danger of being op- 
preſs'd, leave no ſtone unturn'd to relieve them ; 
and N intereſt themſelves in the affairs 
of their Swiſs brethren, whenever they find them 
threaten'd by any neighbouring power. And per- 
haps the Proteſtant Cantons relying upon the me- 
diation of ſuch mighty ſupporters, are the leſs ſol- 
licitous of cultivating a friendſhip with the Can- 
tons of a different perſuaſion, imagining that by 
the countenance of ſuch powerful allies, they ſhall 
be able to maintain their ground againſt their ene- 
mics of the Popith religion both at home and a- 
broad ; not conſidering that if the Cantons of the 
Roman communion ſhould unite their arms either 
with France or the Emperor, they might be dif- 
poſſeſs'd of their country before any of their diſtant 
friends could be appris'd of their diſtreſs. And 
tho' they are ſure to have the Emperor for them 
whenever they are attack'd by France, and on the 
contrary, the French for them if they are attack'd 
by the Emperor; yet it is highly probable, that 
which fide ſoever remains conqueror, their privi- 
leges would be at leaſt retrench'd, if they were 
not made a province to theone or the other. There 
is ſcarce an inſtance where different factions have 
called in foreigners to their aſſiſtance, but the con- 
ſtitution of that kingdom has undergone very great 
alterations, if it has not been intirely deſtroy'd. 
In every view therefore, it muſt be of the laſt im- 
portance to the Swils to remain united, they can 
never otherwiſe make the figure in the world they 
have done, or indeed hope long to remain a na- 
110n, 

"Tis true, the diſciples of each communion, 
where they happen to be intermingled, as in ſome 
of the lefler Cantons, and in many of their com- 
mon bailliages, can ſcarce avoid giving daily pro- 
vocations to each other : the very rites and cere- 
monies of one religion are offenſive to the peo- 
ple of the other, and every ſolemn proceſſion proves 
a freſh occaſion of a quarrel ; while the Prieſts 
of each religion, out of an indiſcreet zeal, march 
as it were in triumph upon theſe occaſions, and 
cannot forbear inſulting their opponents. The 
many arts that are uſed in making proſelytes, ad- 
miniſter alſo fewel to the flame, and a private 
converſion ſometimes arms the whole country. 
The Proteſtants relate, that a Popiſh Prieſt ha- 
VINg applied himſelf to one of their diſciples, in 
order to reconcile him to the Romiſh church, 
and finding no other arguments would prevail, 
threaten'd that the devil would fetch him on a cer- 
tain day, if he remain'd obſtinate to the offers of 
grace. The fellow being apprehenſive that ſome 
trick would be play'd him, procured two of his 
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comrades to keep him company at the time ap-CHAP- 
pointed; and while he was thraſhing in his barn, XI. 
a figure appcar'd to him in ſo monitrous a ſhape, E 
that his companions imagin'd Satan was come 
for him in good earneſt, and immediately took to 
their heels; but whether the countryman had 
more courage than his friends, or was frighten'd 
to that degree he could not tell what he did, does 
not appear: however, certain it is, he fell upon 
the pretended phantom with his flail, and finding 
it to be compoſed of fleſh and bones, did not 
leave off thraſhing till he had beat his brains 
out ; and coming to examine him more narrow- 
ly, found that this was the very Prieſt who had 
threaten'd him with this apparition, which he 
did not ſcruple proclaiming in the neighbourhood, 
Whereupon the Catholicks immediately aflem- 
bled, and drew up a charge againtt the hufband- 
man for murdering one of the fathers of their 
church: and ſuch was the fury of both parties, 
that nothing would appeaſe them till they had 
recourſe to arms, and had engaged almoſt the 
whole country of Switzerland in the quarrel, which 
laſted a great while before it was made up. Every 
little treſpaſs allo is ready to throw them into a 
ſtate of war: ſome young Students of Geneva, 
it ſeems, going out a ſhooting, and having juſt 
paſs' the territories of the republick, happened 
to ſhoot a fowl which beiong'd to the Duke of 
Savoy's ſubjects: this occaſion'd an inſurrection 
of the mob in each country, and ſome on both 
ſides were kill'd in the fray; nor did it end 
here, but the Duke of Savoy demanded an hun- 
dred thouſand crowns of the city of Geneva for 
every fowl that was kill'd, and that the often- 
ders ſhould be deliver'd up to his mercy-: nor 
could the republick pacify him till it had coſt 
them conſiderable ſums. 

Another occaſion of frequent miſunderſtandings 
I find is an agreement that both the Switzers and 
Gritons enter'd into with the State of Milkn, and 
other Catholick powers, above an hundred years 
ſince, for the ſecurity of the Catholick religion 
in the countries granted to them; wherein it was ,. 
particularly ſtipulated, That no Proteſtant ſhould .* 
be ſuffer'd to ſettle there: which article not be- 
inz much attended to at firſt, there happens to 
be ſeveral Proteſtant families in thoſe countries 
which have continued there theſe hundred years, 
Of this the Popiſh Powers now coinplain, requi- 
ring that they may be baniſſid the country, in 
purſuance of the above-mention'd treaties, The 
Proteſtants, on the other hand, thinking it un- 
reaſonable that their brethren ſhould be driven 
from their dwellings after ſo long a ſettlement, 
refuſe to comply with the demand. Nor are theſe 
differences like to be compoſed in haſte, eſpecially 
in the Valteline, the Emperor refuſing to renew 
his alliance with the Griſons, unleſs all the — ö 
ſtants 
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CH AP. ſtants are expelbd the country. From theſe in- 
XI. ſtances it appears, how unkavpy it is to have 
Las two different religions eſtabliſh'd in one country, 
the diſciples of each perpetually ſtruggling for 
dominion, or to be reveng'd on their opponents 
tor every injury or affront they conceive to be 
ofter'd to them, by the votaries of a difterent 
communion. Much happier are the Dutch re- 
publics, who, notwithitanding they tolerate all 
Opinions in religion, ſuffer only the diſciples of 
one-to nave any ſhare in the government: nor 
will they bear an occaſional conformiſt amongſt 
them; but if a magiſtrate goes to a conventicle 
or place cf divine worſhip which is only tolera- 
ted, and whoſe rites are not conformable to thoſe 
Of the national church, he is ever after render'd 
incapable of any place of*profit or truſt in the 
ſtate : tliough, 'tis true, there are other kingdoms 
and ſtates whoſe governours countenanceevery fac- 
tion, and dread nothing more than an union 
among their ſubjects, leſt they ſhould come to 
conſider their common intereſts, which are 
too often oppoſite to thoſe of their reſpective 
Courts. 


Mr. Addi- I hall conclude the deſcription of Switzerland 

a Hare with fome of Mr. ADD1soN's obſervations in his 

part of Swit- travels through this country. At Lauſanne, the 

| pad Jarycft town on the Lemman lake next to that of 
k Ane. 


(iencva, this gentleman took a view of the wall 
o the cathedral church, which was open'd by an 
earthquake, and cloſed again ſome years after by 
another: the crack indeed was but juſt diſcern— 
able when he faw it, but there were ſeveral peo- 
ple in the town then livinz, who had formerly 
The country Paſs d through the breach The country between 


of Vaud, Lauſanne and Geneva, he obſerves, is the moſt 
fruitful and beſt cultivated of any among the 
Alps. Twas formerly under the dominion of 
the Duke of Savoy, but taken from him by the 
Canton of Bern, and confirm'd to that Canton 
Ceſar's by the treaty of St. Julian, About ſive miles 
WAI. 


from Nyon, they ſtill ſhew the ruins of Cæ- 
SAR'S wall, which extended cighteen miles in 
length, viz, from Mount Jura, to the banks of 
the lake of Geneva, as Cs AR has deſcribed it 
in the firſt book of his Commentaries 

From Lauſanne my author travell'd to Fri- 
burg, the capital of one of the largeſt Popiſh 
Cantons, the fituation whereof is ſo irregular a- 
mong rocks and precipices, that they are forced 
to climb up to ſeveral parts of it by ſtair-caſes 
of a prodigious aſcent. The college of Jeſuits 
here is ſaid to be the fineſt in Switzerland, from 
whence there are ſeveral beautiful proſpects : and 
they have a collection of pictures, repreſenting 
moſt of the fathers of their order, among whom 
are ſome natives of England, by us {tiled Rebels, 
and by them Martyrs. The inſcription under 
HENRY GARNET relates, that when the Here- 


Friburg. 
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ticks could not prevail on him, either by force or Cn N 
promiſes to change his religion, they hang'd and 1 
quarter'd him. I'wo leagues from Friburg there ©; 
is a little hermitage, eſteem'd one of the greateſt A ry 
curioſities in Switzerland. It lies in the prettieſt * 
ſolitude imaginable, among woods and rocks, 
which at firſt view incline one to be ſerious. 
The hermit had liv'd here five and twenty years, 

and with his own hands wrought out of the 
rock a pretty chapel, a ſacriſty, a chamber, kit. 
chin, cellar and other conveniences, His chimney 

is carried up through the whole rock, notwith- 
ſtanding the rooms lie very deep; and he has cut 

the ſide of the rock into a level for a garden, 

to which he brings the earth he finds in the 
neighbouring parts, and has-made ſuch a ſpot of 
ground of it, as furniſhes out a kind of luxury 
for a hermit ; and as he obſerv'd the drops of 
water diſtilling from ſeveral parts of the rock, by 
following the veins of them he has made himſelf 
two or three fountains in the bowels of the 
mountain, which ſerve his table, and water his 
little garden. 

The ways from Friburg to Bern are very bad, Hates 
great part of them through woods of fir-trees, of 
which they have ſuch great quantities, that they 
mend their high-ways in this country with wood 
inſtead of ſtone. The publick walks by the Ben. 
great church at Bern are worth the viewing: 
they are rais'd extremely high, and that their 
weight might not break the walls and pilaſters 
v-hich ſurround them, they are built upon arches 
and vaults, Theſe walks afford the nobleſt ſum- 
mer's proſpect in the world, for here you have 
the full view of a huge range of mountains that 
lie in the country of the Griſons, and are cover'd 
with ſnow. They are about fourſcore miles di- 
ſtance from Bern, but their height and colour 
make them ſeem much nearer. The cathedral 
ſtands on one ſide of theſe walks, and is eſteem'd 
the moſt magnificent Proteſtant church in Eu- 
rope, out of England. The town of Bern is well 
ſupplied with water, there being a great variety 
of beautiful fountains at equal diſtances, from 
one end of their ſtreets to the other. 

Soleure, or Soluthurn, our author looks upon as Soleur. 
the politeſt town in this country. The French 
King Lewis XIV, advanced large ſums towards 
the building of the Jeſuits Church here, which 
is eſteem'd the fineſt modern building in Swit- 
zerland ; and the whole fortifications round the 
town are faced with marble. * 

Here, and in all other parts of Switzerland, the 2 
wine that grows in the Pais de Vaud on the .... 
banks of the lake of Geneva, is very cheap, not- 
withſtanding the great diſtance between the 
vineyards and the places where the wine 15 
ſold ; for their navigable rivers lie ſo commod!- 


ouſly, that after half a day's. land- carriage gore 
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they are embark'd on thoſe rivers, and 
E 2 the ſtream to Bern, Soleure, and 
all the richeſt parts of Switzerland. N 
Our author travell'd from Soleure to Zurich, 
which he obſerves is prettily ſituated on the lake 
of the ſame name, and is one of the handſomeſt 
towns in the country. The town-houſe is a fine 
pile of building, and has in the frontiſpiece pil- 
lars of a beautiful black marble ftreak'd with 
white, which is dug in the neighbouring moun- 


I meet with nothing certain, or even 

probable, in thoſe writers who have pre- 
tended to ſhew us the reaſon of its being call'd 
Italy; and therefore chuſe to omit all random 
cuclics of this nature. Nor was it antiently com- 
prehended under any one common name; but as 
it was canton'd out into ſeveral little ſovereign- 
tics, cach of them had a name appropriated to 
It, 45 will appear in the deſcription of the re- 
ſpective provinces or diviſions. 
| ft. Italy, according to the common obſervation, 
ns kclembles a boot, or leg with part of the thigh, 
aud extends in length from the north-weſt to 
the ſouth-eaſt, that is, from the foot of Mount 
St. Bernard (a mountain of the Alps) to the 
city of Otranto, ſix hundred miles in a direct 
line; or if allowances are made for the winding 
of the roads, and the ſeveral aſcents and de- 
ſcents of the Apennine mountains, we may rec- 
kon it ſeven hundred miles in length; if we 
turn aide to the right, and travel to Regio, the 
moſt ſouthern part of it, which lies upon the 
ſtraits between Italy and Sicily, we ſhall find the 
whole extent to be eight hundred miles. The 
eadth is very unequal, for if we meaſure the boot- 
WP under the Alps, it is at leaſt four hundred 
— — miles; in the calf of the leg about an 
undred and twenty; and towards the inſtep a- 
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tains, and the whole building is ſo well deſign'd, CH AP. 
that it would make a good figure even in Italy; tho* XI. 
they have in a manner ſpoil'd the beauty of the 
walls with abundance of childiſh Latin ſenten- 

ces, which conſiſt often of Veen of words: 

and *tis obſervable, by ſeveral inſcriptions, of this 

country, that their men of learning are extremely 

delighted in playing little tricks with words and 

figures, The Swiſs wits are not yet got out of 


anagram and acroſtick, 
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Tauts of the ſituation and extent of Italy, Of the air, ſeas, lakes, rivers, ſprings, mountains and woods : 
and contains ſome general remarks on the modern inhabitants. 


bout eighty in breadth ; extending from thirty- CH AP, 
eight degrees twenty minutes, to forty -ſix degrees I. 
northern latitude ; and from the ſeventh to the 
nineteenth degree of longitude, reckoning from 

the meridian of London; and is bounded by the Boundaries, 
Alps, which ſeparate it from France, Switzer- 

land and Germany towards the north and north- 

weſt ; by the gulph of Venice or the Adriatick 

Sea and the county of Trent towards the caſt ; 

by the Tonian Sea and ſtreight of Meſſina towards 

the ſouth ; and by the "Tuſcan or Tyrrhenian Sca 

towards the weſt, 

The air of Italy is very different according to The air. 
the ſituation of the reſpective places: upon the 
Apennine mountains it is exceeding cold; on 
the ſouth- ſide of them the heats are troubleſome, 
and from June to September in the Campania 
about Rome very unhealthful ; though bither it 
was the great men of antient Rome uſed to retire 
in ſummer for the benefit of the air; whereas the 
modern Romans fly the country at this ſeaſon, 
and chuſe the city as much more healthful: the 
reaſon of which difference it is ſuppoſed proceeds 
from the country's being in a manner unpeo- 
pled and uncultivated, and the waters ſuffer'd to 
ſtagnate, which their anceſtors uſed to drain off; 
for no countries are more unhealthful than thoſe 
that are both hot and moiſt. The north fide of 


the Apennine is more healthful as well as _—_— 
than 
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CHAP, than the provinces on the ſouth ; but here alſo 

I. are ſome unhealthful ſpots, as will appear when 

A s come to give a particular deſcription of the 

re{pcEtive ſtates, 

Seas, 'T he ſeas which encompals Italy on three ſides, 

are, the Adriatick ſea, or gulph of Venice; the 

Ionian ; and the Tuſcan, or Tyrrhenian ſea ; as 

hath been intimated already. "There are alſo 

abundance of tine lakes, of which the principal are, 

the lakes Major, Lugano, Como, Iſco aud Gar- 

da, in the duchy of Milan; the lakes of Traſi- 

mene or Perugia, Vulſin and Bracciano in Tut- 

cany ; and thoſe of Fucin, Fundi, Caſtello-Gan- 
dolpho and Calano in the Campania of Rome. 

n heir chic rivers are, I. Phe Po, which rifes 

Po, in the Alps, between Dauphine and the marqui- 

ſate of Salutles, called antiently Eridanus, and ce- 

lebrated by the poets for the fall of PAE TON 

into it. Ihe Po having croſs'd Piedmont, the 

, Montferrat, Milaneſe and Mantuan, and in its 

paſſage viſited Turin, Caſal, Plaiſance and Cre- 

mona, enters the duchy of Ferrara, and having 

been much enlarged by the Adda, the Teſin, 

and ſeveral other rivers which fall into it, diſ- 

| | charges it ſelf by ſeveral mouths into the ſea at 

Telins Venice. 2. The Teſin, which riſes in Mount 

Adala, one of the mountains of the Alps, having 

traverſed the lake of Major, paſſes by Pavia and 

Ada, falls into the Po. 3. The Adda, which having 

croſs'd the lake of Como, diſcharges it ſelf into 

Oglio. the Po at Cremona. 4. The Oglio, which iſſu- 

ing out of the lake Iſco, joins the Po near Man- 

Mincio. tua, 5. The Mincio, which running through the 

lake Garda, paſſes by Mantua, and afterwards 

Tanaro- falls into the Po. 6. Tanaro, which riſes in 

Piedmont, and falls into the Po at Baſſignano. 

Adige. 7. The Adige, which having its ſource in the 


Li kes, 


mountains of Tyrol, runs by Trent and Vero- 


na, and falls into the Adriatick to the ſouthward 
Arno, of Venice. 8. The Arno, which riſing in the 
Apennine mountains, paſſes by Florence and Piſa, 
and afterwards falls into the Tuſcan ſea. And 
Tibet. laſtly, The Tiber, which having its ſource alſo in 
the Apennine mountains, runs through Romania 
and Florence, and having paſs'd by Rome, falls 
into the Tuſcan ſea at Oſtia. Beſides which, there 
are a multitude of leſſer ſtreams, which having 
their ſource in the Apennines, fall either into the 
Tuſcan or Adriatick feas : but their waters are 
generally foul and bad, ſcarce fit to drink; which 
is ſuppoſed to proceed from their impetuous courſe ; 
for the Apennine, where they riſe, being a very 
high mountain, they ruſh down the ſides of it, 
carrying abundance of foil and filth along with 
them, and running but a very little way before 
they diſcharge themſelves into the ſea, continue 
muddy. all along. The antient Romans there- 
fore, as well as tome publick-ſpirited Popes of late 
Aqueduts, Vears, have taken the aqueducts under their par- 
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ticular care, and it is with a vaſt expence and CI 
labour they have collected the littie ſprings which 1 
riſe in the mountains forty or fifty miles from 
Rome, and convey'd through aqueducts of brick 
or ſtone to that capital. 

The chief mountains of Italy are, the Alps, May 
the Apennine, and Mount Veſuvius. The A 
are the northern boundary of it, of which I have 
treated already. The Apennine are a chain of 
hills which run the whole length of the coun- 
try, and divide the north-eaſt from the ſouth— 
welt provinces, Veſuvius is about ſix miles to 
the eaſtward of Naples, and famous for its vol. 
cano's and eruptions, which will be particularly 
taken notice of in the deſcription of that king- 
dom. The Apennine mountains are generally 
well cover'd with woods and pleafant groves, as 
appears from a paſſage in Lucan, of which Mr. 
Abppisod has given us the following tranſla- 
tion : 


In pomp the ſhady Apennines ariſe, 
And lift th' aſpiring nation to the ſkies, 
No land like Italy erects the fight 

By ſuch a vaſt aſcent, or ſwells to ſuch a height, 
Her numerous ſtates the tow' ring hills divide, 
And ſee the billows riſe on either fide, 
At Piſa here the range of mountains ends, 
And here to high Ancona's ſhores extends. 
In their dark womb a thouſand rivers lie, 
That with continu'd ſtreams the double ſea ſupply. 


And S111vs ITarrcvs, in his relation of 
HANNIBAL's march over the Apennine, ges 
the following deſcription of it, which the ſame 
writer eſteems every juſt, viz. 


From ſteep to ſteep the troops advanc'd with pain, 
In hopes at laſt the topmoſt cliff to gain : 

But ſtill by new aſcents the mountain grew, 
And a freſh toil preſented to their view. 


I ſhall conclude this chapter with ſome general cu 
remarks on the cuſtoms and manners of the Ita. * 
lians, and can't but obſerve, that moſt travellers... 
who ſet out from hence, ſeem prejudiced againſt 
them on account of religion. The Italians, fays 
a judicious writer, excel in a complaiſant obli- 
ging behaviour, obſerving a medium between the 
lightneſs of the French, and the ſtarch'd gravity 
of the Spaniard, and are by far the ſobereſt peo- 
ple that are to be found in the Chriſtian world, 
though they abound in plenty of the choiceſt 
wines; nor is there any thing like luxury to be 
ſeen at the tables of the great. They are generally 
men of wit, and have a genius for arts and ſcien- 
ces; nor do they want application, Muſick, poe- 
try, painting, ſculpture and architecture, are their 
favourite ſtudies ; there are no people on the face 
of the earth that have brought them to gteatef 


perfection. Their enemies indeed charge ith 
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ar too much addicted to pleaſure and 
dleneſs, and affirm that they are generally inſin- 
cere and perfidious; ſuch maſters in the art of 
3;fimulation, that they can conceal their reſent- 
ments till they meet with a favourable opportu- 
nity to revenge themſelves, and then they never 
fail to ſtrike home. But we may be aſſured that 
there are as many men of honour and probity in 
[taly, in proportion to the extent of the coun- 
try, as in any other part of the world; and muſt 
not believe that murders and aſſaſſinations are ſo 
frequent here as ſome authors pretend, *Tis true, 
they are of an amorous diſpoſition, and too jea- 
lous of the fair ſex ; and ſome have puſh'd their 
reſentment beyond the 1 bounds, when 
they have imagin'd themſelves abuſed ; but theſe 
inſtances are not common. Travellers perhaps ex- 

the ſame freedom with their women they are 
uſed to in cooler climates; but they ſhould con- 
fider every nation is govern'd by its peculiar cu- 
{toms ; that our notions of honour are given us in 
our education, from which we very difficultly 
recede: and we ought no more to expect that the 
conduct of the Italians ſhould be conformable to 
ours, than that their air and climate ſhould be 
the ſame. If there be ſome things which we can- 
not admire in them, there ſeems to be a great ma- 
ny more Which deſerve our imitation. But to 
procted in their character: The nobility and gen- 
try are in nothing ſo profuſe as in their build- 
ings and furniture, and in making collections of 
pictures, ſtatues, hangings, and other ornaments: 
they are fond alſo of ſplendid equipages, and great 
trains of ſervants, and make a figure at leaſt 
equal to their fortunes. They apprehend it dero- 
gates from their dignity to be born in the coun- 
try, and therefore Aal ſend their wives to 
ſome conſiderable city to lie- in, if they happen 
40 be out of town. The marrying with plebeians, 
or the lower rank of people, alſo debaſes their 
quality to that degree, that they are render'd in- 
capable of ſome poſts of honour and profit by it: 
thoſe therefore who have not fortunes equal to 
their quality, rather than marry an heireſs to a 
wealthy merchant or tradeſman, will chuſe to go 
into a convent. There are academies, or ſocieties 
of virtuoſi in every town almoſt, who ſpend their 
time in improving the language of their country, 
which they admire above all others, and at their 
publick meetings entertain each other with rhe- 
thorical, moral, or philoſophical diſcourſes, for 
which the clemency of the air, and their tem- 
perance, abundantly qualify them. They are ſen- 
tentious in their writings, and much delighted 
with thoughts and expreſſions out of the common 
toad. The loweſt of the people are ſtrangely ta- 
ken with ſounding words and lofty phraſes, even 
avove their capacity. 
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As to their perſons, they are of an agreeable CHAP. 


ſtature, well proportion'd, and their features ve- 
ry engaging. 


II. 


Their complexions are not th 


beſt, but it is become a proverbial ſaying among 1 
the women, that if heaven has given them a good hh, 


ſhape and features, they will take care to make 
themſelves good complexions. Their hair is ge- 
nerally black, and thoſe that have light hair, tra- 
vellers tell us, take a great deal of pains to turn 
it yellow in ſome places, eſpecially at Genoa, 
The Spaniſh or French mode prevails in their 
dreſs, as they happen to be affected to the one 


or the other nation ; and black ſeems to be more 


worn than any other colour, 


CHAP. Il. 


Shews the ſeveral diviſions and ſubdiviſions cf Italy, 
and treats particularly of Savoy 


I Shall conſider _ 


mont, (to which I ſhall add Savoy, tho' it be on 
this fide of the Alps.) 2. The duchy of Mont- 
ferat. 3. The territories of Genoa. 
duchy of Milan, 5. The duchy of Parma. 6. 
The duchy of Modena. 7. The duchy of Man- 
tua. And, 8. The territories of Venice. 


II. Middle Italy, containing the dominions of — 7 


the Pope, and of the Great Duke of Tuſcany, in 
which I comprehend the territories of Luca. 


III. The 
fiſting of the kingdom of Naples. 


. 


1 Shall firſt enter upon the deſcription of Savoy 

and Piedmont, and the reſt of the King of 
Sardinia's dominions in Upper Italy, which ex- 
tend in length from the lake of Goners to the 
port of Nice in the Mediterranean, about an hun- 
dred and fourſcore miles : the breadth being very 
unequal, in ſome places an hundred miles over, 
and in others ſcarce forty. 


"ws 2 © WE 


under three grand diviſi- Grand divi- 
ons: I. Upper Italy, the moſt northern part ſion of Italy, 
of it, containing, I. The principality of Pied- Upper Italy. 


iddle 


wer or Southern part of Italy, con- Lower Italy; 


Savoy is bounded by the lake and territories of Situaticn 
Geneva towards the north; by Piedmont, from 329 extent, 


which it is ſeparated by the Alps, towards the 
eaſt and ſouth ; and by Dauphine and Lionois 
in France, towards the weſt. This province ly- 
ing on the French fide of the Alps, is uſually 
reckon'd to be out of Italy, but being contigu- 
ous to Piedmont, and the reſt of the King of 
Sardinia's dominions in Italy, it may not be amiſs 
to deſcribe it here, 

Savoy 
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CH AP. Savoy is divided into ſeven provinces; 1. The 

II. duchy of Savoy, properly fo call'd. 2 The coun- 

Savoy. tv of Geneva. 3. The duchy of Chablais. 4. 

- | he barony of Foſſigny. 5, The county of 

Provinces. Parantaiſe. 6, The county of Maurienne. And, 
7. The duchy of Aouſte, or Aofta. 

Savoy Pro- I. The duchy of Savoy, properly ſo called, is 

per. bounded by the county of Geneva towards the 
north, by the Tarantaiſe and Maurienne on the 
caſt ; by Dauphine towards the ſouth; and by 
Bugey and the river Rhone towards the weſt : the 

Chief towns, chiet towns whereof arc, 1. Chamberry. 2. 
Montmelian. 3. Bourget. 4. Aix. 5. Haute- 
combe. 6. Yenne. 7. Les Eſchelle. 8. Mio— 
lans. And, 9. Conflans. 

Chamberry, I. Chamberry, the capital, is ſituated on a 
plain, at the confluence of the two little rivers 
Laifle and Albans, about fifty miles ſouth of Ge- 
neva, and twelve to the northward of Montme- 
lian, antiently the refidence of the Dukes of Sa- 
voy, and here the Parliament of the province ſtill 
allembles; but it has loſt much of its antient 

Montme- grandeur, 2. Montmclian, a little town, ſituate 

Jan. on the river Iſere, twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Chamberry, ſtrongly fortified, and defended by 
a Citadel built upon a rock, which made it look'd 
upon formerly as impregnable, but it was taken 
more than once in the late wars. The other 
towns do not require a particular deſcription. 

County of 2. The county of Geneva, bounded by Gex 

Geneva. and Chablais on the north; by Foſſigny on the 
eaſt ; by Savoy Proper on the ſouth ; and by La 

Chief towns. Breſſe on the Weſt. The chief towns are, 1. An- 
necy. 2, Alby. And, 3. La Roche. 

Annecy. Annecy, the capital of the county, is ſituated 
at the north end of a lake of the ſame name, 
thirty miles north of Chamberry. It is a large 

neat town, and the reſidence of the Biſhop of 
Geneva, ſince his expulſion from that city by 
the Proteſtants, 

Duchy of 3. The duchy of Chablais, bounded by the lake 

Chablais, of Geneva on the north; by the Valais on the 
eaſt ; and by the territories of Geneva towards 

Chief towns. the weſt; the chief towns whereof are, I. Tho- 
non. 2, Ripaille. And, 3. Evian. 

Thonog, Thonon is ſituated at the mouth of the river 
Drame, where it falls into the lake of Geneva, 
about eighteen miles to the northward of the city 
of Geneva ; a pleaſant well-built town, and inha- 
bited by people of condition. 

Kipaille, Ripaille is a little diſtance from Thonon, and, 
according to Mr. ADpDp1s0N, deſerves to be taken 
notice of for its convent of Carthuſians, who 
have a large foreſt cut out into walks that are ex- 
tremely thick and gloomy, and very ſuitable to 
the genius of the inhabitants. The viſto's are 
of great length, and terminate upon the lake of 
Geneva : On one ſide of the walks there is a 

I 


near proſpect of the Alps, which are broken into C 
ſo many ſteps and precipices, that they fill the 
mind with an agreeable kind of horrour, and 
form one of the moſt irregular miſ-ſhapen ſcene; 
in the world. The convent belong'd former] 
to the Hermits of St, Maurice, and is . 
for the retreat of the Antipope who ſtiled himſelf 
F Lix the fifth. He had been Duke of Savoy 
and after a glorious reign took upon him the has 
b:t of an hermit, and retired to this ſolitary ſpot 
of his dominions ; where he had not been above 
half a year, when he was choſen Pope by the 
council of Bazil. But his election being conteſted, 
he choſe ſor the peace of the church to retire 4- 
gain to his hermitage, and leave his competitor 
in the quiet poſſeſſion of the keys. But ſome (ay, 
he choſe this charming ſolitude that he might 
ſpend his time in caſe and luxury; from whence 
the Italians to this day uſe the proverb, Andare a 
Ripagha ; and the French, Faire Ripaille, to ex- 
preſs a delightful kind of life. 

4. The barony of Foſſigny is bounded by Cha- Ban 
blais on the north ; by the Valais and the duchy of Fig 
Aouſteon the eaſt ; by the Tarantaiſe on the ſouth; 
and by the county of Geneva on the weſt : The 
chief towns whereof are, 1. Bonneville. 2. Cluſe. cin 
3. Salanches. 4. Paſſy. And, 5. Toninga. 

Bonneville is ſituate on a riſing ground near 3 
the river Arve, about twenty miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Geneva; but I don't meet with any thing in this, 
or the other four towns, that require a particu- 
lar deſcription. 

5. The county of Tarantaiſe is bounded by c 
Foffigny on the north; by Aouſte on the eaſt, 7 
by the county of Maurienne on the ſouth and 
weſt : The chief towns whereof are, 1. Mon- cia 
ſtier. 2. Brianconnet. And, 3. St. Maurice. 

Monſtier is fituated in a valley on the river Meats 
Ifere, forty miles ſouth-eaſt of Chamberry, and 
is the Sce of an Archbiſhop, whoſe palace is the 
only publick building mention'd by travellers as 
worth the ſecing. | 

6. The county of Maurienne is bounded by Cum 
the Tarantaiſe on the north, and Dauphine on M. 
the ſouth, lying between the Alps and the river 
Iſere, and conſiſting of one valley near fift miles 3 
in length: The chief towns are, 1. St. John de che 
Maurienne. 2. La Chambre. 3. St. Michael. 
4, Trencignon. And, 5. Lanebourg. 

St. John de Maurienne is ſituated in a plea 
ſant valley on the river Arche, twenty miles ſouth- 
weſt of Monſtier, and is a populous well-built 
town, conſidering the country, and the See of 4 
Biſhop, ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop of Vienne 
in Dauphine. 

7. The duchy of Aouſte is bounded by the TH 
Valais on the north ; by the Vercellois and the 


valleys of Seſia on the eaſt ; by Maurienne mes 
3 
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and by Savoy on the weſt: and is by 
ſome geographers placed in Savoy, and by others 
in Italy; and conſiſts of eight large valleys, being 
About fifteen leagues in length from eaſt to weſt, 
and ten in breadth from north to ſouth. The 
chief towns are, 1. Aouſte. 2. Morges. 3. La 
Tuille. 4. Aviſe. 5. Court Major. 6. St. Re- 
mi. 7. Donas. 8. Chatillon. And, 9. Bart. 

The city of Aouſte is ſituated in the middle of 
a valley of the ſame name, upon a little river, 
fiſty miles north of Turin: it is the See of a 
Biſhop, whoſe palace, with the ruins of a Roman 
amdhitheatre, are all the publick buildings which 
travellers mention as worth the viewing. 

The air of Savoy is much colder than that of 


: [:aly, being fituated on the north fide of the Alps, 


or rather upon them. The general diſtemper 
of the country, as in other mountainous places, 
i: that of ſwell'd throats or wens, from which 
{ew of them are free, ſuppoſed to proceed from 
their drinking ſnow-water. Their chief rivers 
are the Iſere, the Arche, and the Arve; and their 


in, lakes, thoſe of Bourget and Annecy. The prin- 


cipal mountain is that of Mount Cenis, ſup- 
poſed to be the higheſt of all the Alps, which has 
2 road over it, and divides Savoy from Piedmont. 
The antients call'd this hill, or chain of hills, 
Alpes Cittig. A modern traveller relates, that 
the aſcent is very troubleſome, and in ſeveral 
places dangerous on account of the narrow palla- 
ges on the brinks of high precipices, where if the 
beaſt the traveller rides happens to ſtumble, he 
jalls half a mile: at leaſt before he reaches the bot- 
tom; but the mules which are uſed in croſſing 
theſe hills are generally very ſure-footed. On 
the top of this mountain 1s a plain about two 
leazues over, at the end whereof, on the entrance 
nto Piedmont. is an inn and a little chapel, 
cail'd the Tranſis, where they bury people that 
are frozen to death, or ſmother'd in the ſnow. 
The Romans {tiled all nations who inhabited the 
northern fide of the Alps, Tranſalpini and Bar- 
vari, and look'd upon them as a barbarous unci- 
vilized people; and the preſent Italians, it ſeems, 
[tile them Tramontani, and have but a mean opi- 
non either of the Savoyards, or any other peo- 
bie on this fide ; infomuch that if a man be guilt 

vt any egregious blunder, they immediately call 


tim a Tramontans. 


The nobility and gentry of Savoy are as com- 
Pliſant and obliging as their neighbours of 1 70 
«nd not altogether fo, formal and preciſe. The 
common people are generally good-natured, ho- 
nat, ſober, and laborious, but exceeding poor; 
waich does not proceed ſo much from the bar- 
tenneſs of the country, being more fruitful in 
many parts of it than Switzerland, but from the 
\elpotick power of the Prince and great Lords, 


Whoſe yaſlals the peaſants are, being not allow'd 


VVV 


is the ſcarcity of corn in ſome of their villages, 
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a ſubſiſtence out of the lands they manure, So great CH AP, 


II. 


that travellers relate, it is à rarity to meet with Savoy. 


a piece of bread, and that they have been forced 


to content themſelves with a glaſs of wine and a 
few cheſnuts, the uſual food of the natives, at 
their inns upon the great road. Their poverty 
therefore obliges many of the natives to go a- 
broad: We find Savoyard chimney-ſweepers, ped- 
lars, and rarce-ſhow-men, in every part of Eu- 
rope, who are uſed to live fo frugally at home, 
that they often return to their own country with 
a good round ſum of money. A modern travel- 


ler aſſures us, that he knew one of them that 


kept a ſhop at Turin, who had brought three 
hundred guineas out of England, which be had 
got by his raree-ſhow, 
produces wine, and ſome corn, apples, pears, and 
other fruits. They have alſo large herds of black 
cattle, goats, hogs, veniſon, and wild fowl in the 
woods and mountains, and plenty of fiſh in their 
lakes and rivers : Their hares and partridges, as 
well as bears and foxes, on the tops of the Alps, 
are frequently white, as they are in the north of 
Ruſſia and Greenland, Here are large woods of 
fir-trees, which afford maſts, pitch and tar for 
ſhipping, and they have ſome oak-timber : their 
woods alſo abound in walnuts and cheſnuts, 
which make a great part of the food of the pea- 
ſants, as well as of their hogs. Here are alſo 
ſome marble and ſtone quarries, and coal-pits, and 
in ſeveral places mineral waters, and hot baths, of 
which thoſe at Aix near Chamberry are molt re- 
ſorted to. They have alſo ſeveral falt-pits, eſpe- 
cially in the Tarantaiſe, and ſome ſalt-fountains, 
which furniſh them with good white ſalt. In 
Foſſigny there are allum mines, and the valley 
of Aouſte aftords a good ſand for making cryſtal 
glaſſes. 


F 


G 
Contains a deſcriptim of Piedmont. 


The country however Produc? of 
the countty« 


TH E principality of Piedmont, ſo named from Situation 
its lying at the foot of the Alps, is bounded 329 extent. 


by the valley of Aouſte, and part of the duchy of 
Milan towards the north; by another part of 
Milan, and the Montferat on the eaſt ; by the 
territories of Geneva, and the county of Nice 
on the ſouth ; and by Dauphine and Savoy on the 
weſt ; extending an hundred miles in length from 
north to ſouth, and about ſeventy miles in breadth 
from eaſt to wen, and is generally computed to 
be three hundred miles and upwards in circum- 


ference, It may be divided into eight parts, or pro- Grand divi- 
Sl | 


2 Vinces, dn. 


Pied mont 
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HAP. vinces, viz. 1. Piedmon 


t Proper. 2. The mirqui- 
III. gte of - marquiſate of Saluſſes, or 


A 

Pied- Saluzzo. „ e 4 The ed. 

mont. 'ſhip of Verceit 2 T of Maſſe- 

| VV rano. . The: marquiſate of IVres. And, 8. 
The | the Vaudois, © 

| Piedmont is bounded by the e 


of Suſa on v by the 

on * the territories of Geneva, and the 
of Nies on the ſouth 3 and by the mar- 
— of wotlk on the weſt. The chief towns 

a e 1. Turia. 2. Brandis. 3. Chivas. 
Montcalier. 5. op gre 6. Quieras, or 
ieraſco, 7. Mondovi. 8. Coni. 9. Foſſano. 

10. Savillano. 1 1. Pignerol. 12. Marſalia. And, 

: 13. Rivoli. The principal whereof are, 


Proper. 


1. Turin, the capital of this principality, and. 
"0p the: King of Sardinia's dominions in Ital 
the Jugu/ia Taurinum, or Taurania, of the an- 
tients, ſituate in the latitude of forty-four degrees 
fiſty minutes; nine to the 'caſtward of 
London, near the ence of the rivers Doira 
and Po; from the laſt of which it is about three 
hundred paces diſtant. The town is of a ſquare 
1 about three miles in circumſerence; and 
ired for its ſquares, piazzas, broad 
ſtreets, lofty and ificent buildings, and par- 
: ticularly the King's palace, which for the beauty 
of the ſeveral apartments, the richneſs of the fur- 
niture, the paintings, the cabinets of curioſities, 
and the library is ſcarce to be parallel'd. The 
palace of the Prince of Carignan, the cathedral, 
and the Jeſuits: chapel, are alſo much admired. 
"The chapel: of the oly Handkerchief, lately built 
of black marble, -is 2 piece of architecture. 
This handkerchief, according to tradition, was 
-  . _preſented-to; our Saviour by 2 nate vir- 
Si as. he: was his crofs- to the of 
crucifixion, Who having wiped his face, return d 
it back to ber with Os his picture EIGEN 
linnen in the ao ber Places 
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rebuilt to great ad 


ntferat towards 


Turin . 


; of the Po, about a mile — 


lets could tedth ber K s/f 


- 


t 


to fe! 
the 


ſiege of Thoulon 


were order'd to be d 
to be repair'd a8 the 
afterwards endeavour + 
march'd into France to 


verſity was erected here about "the 
fides which, there are academies 
cing and martial exerciſes ; and the our? ka 
to be as polite as any in Fu 4 4 in 
alſo are much in the dur mo- 

rn travellers, who ſeem better — wich their 
ception here than in many other cities of Italy, 
The natives have not that ſtiffneſs und inſinceri- 
„ Which t ble from the 
Italians, who live more to the ſouthward” And 
one convenience Mr. ApD180N mentions in this 
town, which is not to be met wien in other, 
and that is, a rivulet on the upper fide of the 
city, which is turn'd into the fireets ith, ea 
and clears them of all manner of filth, 
alſo to lay the duſt in ſummer, which 
in this 383 place would be intolerable ; but 
r the conveniencies and beauties of Tu- 
r tatter d paper windows de fo finall 2 
ſets off our buildings in 


pr hg to it: — 
this part of the world like our noble falh-win- 2 
dows' of crown-glaſs ; whereas im this, and the 
reſt of the cities of Italy, ee, themſelves 
with lights, and theſe frequen "rok Hol torn nd 


out of repair, which makes their 
Without the town e 


cent palaces have a 8 aſpect 


which ſtands upon a lovely mount, and 
a proſpect of the whole city and the. net bour- 
is much admired ; as are: royal 


count 
eo e D about three "miles out of 
town, and that of Valentin, ſituata e the banks 


The barbatous ravages 
the reft of 'the Duke e, 


5 5 among the common pools. TR 5 0 
ivas, or Chivazzo, is a cant; . 
tuate on the Po, EY 
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Turin, It is defended: 


about ty. the Bee of =" Bi 

is caſtle. This place lies about 
Pigrerol, fituated onthe river Chieſe, about ſix- 

teen miles ſouth-weſt of Turin, à ſtrong fortreſs. 


04 * — the 
Year 1 demoliſh'd the 
Duke being at li 

is frontier places by the t 
t this and the-reſt in 


te marquiſfate of Suſk lies at 
Mount Cen, and is bounded by Dauphin&, a - 
„„ the weſt ; and by 
roper on the eaſt; being about miles in 
length from north to ſou n 
the only:confidemable town whereof is, 
Suſa, ſituate om the river Doira, twenty miles 
north-weſt of Turin, a town of the utmoſt im- 
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CH AP. vinces, viz. 1. Piedmont P 
III. fate of Suza, 3. The marquiſate of Saluſſes, or 
Pied- Saluzzo. 4. The county of Aﬀi. 5. The lord- 
mont. ſhip of Verceil. 6. The principality of Maſle- 
nano. 7: The marquiſate of Ivrea, And, 8. 
The valleys, of the Vaudois. 
Piedmont Proper is 3 the marquiſate 
of Suſa on the north; by the Mo 

the eaſt; by the territories of Geneva, and the 
county of Nice on the ſouth; and by the mar- 
Chief towns. quiſate of Saluzzo on the weſt, The chief towns 
whereof are, 1. Turin. 2. Brandis. 3. Chivas, 
4. Montcalier. 5. Carignan. 6. Quieras, or 
Quieraſco. 7. Mondovi. 8. Coni. 9. Foſſano. 
10. Savillano. 11. Pignerol. 12. Marſalia. And, 

13. Rivoli. The principal whereof are, 

I. Turin, the capital of this principality, and 
of the King of Sardinia's dominions in Italy ; 
the Auguſta Taurinum, or Taurania, of the an- 
tients, ſituate in the latitude of forty-four degrees 

fifty minutes ; nine degrees to the eaſtward of 
London, near the confluence of the rivers Doira 
and Po; from the laſt of which it is about three 
hundred paces diſtant. The town is of a ſquare 
figure, about three miles in circumference; and 
mired for its ſpacious ſquares, piazzas, broad 
ſtreets, lofty and magnificent buildings, and par- 
ticularly the King's palace, which for the beauty 
of the ſeveral apartments, the richneſs of the fur- 
niture, the paintings, the cabinets of curioſities, 
and the library is ſcarce to be parallel'd. The 
palace of the Prince of Carignan, the cathedral, 
and the Jeſuits chapel, are alſo much admired. 
The chapel of the Holy Handkerchief, lately built 
of black marble, is a pretty piece of architecture. 
This handkerchief, according to tradition, was 
preſented to our Saviour by a compaſſionate vir- 
gin as he was carrying his croſs to the place of 
crucihxion, who having wiped his face, return'd 
it back to her with his picture imprinted on the 
linnen in the moſt lively colours; but *tis ſaid, 
there are ſome other places which pretend to be 
in poſſeſſion of this precious relique. 

The fortifications of the place are as fine as 
the nature of the ground will permit, and the 
citadel a regular pentagon : nor were the French 
able to take either the one or the other after a 
moſt furious ſiege of ten weeks continuance in 
the year 1706; but had it not been relieved in 
a very critical hour by the arms of the allies com- 
manded by the Duke of Savoy and Prince Eu- 
GENE, it could not have held out many days 
longer ; for the enemy was maſter of the out- 
works, and the beſieged had ſcarce powder left 
to ſalute their Prince when he made his trium- 
phant entry into his capital city, which he found 
little better than a heap of rubbiſh, the French 
King having given particular orders not to leave 
a houſe ſtanding that their bombs or red-hot bul- 


roper. 2. The marqui- 
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ntferat towards 


tuate on the Po, about twelve miles to the north- 


lets could reach; but it is now for the moſt part (0 
rebuilt to great advantage. Nor did the Grang g 
Monarch's reſentment reſt here: the plantations I 
of olives, the vines, the groves, the walks, and 9. 
all the fine avenues to this charming city, which 
ſtood in one of the pleaſanteſt plains in Eu 
were order'd to be deſtroy'd; a loſs not {6 pr 
to be repair'd as the buildings, which the Duke 
afterwards endeavour'd to retaliate when he 
march'd into France to the ſiege of Thoulon. 

Turin is the See of an Archbiſhop ; and a Uni. 
verſity was erected here about the year 1405 ; be- 
fides which, there are academies for riding, dan- 
cing and martial exerciſes ; and the court is faid 
to be as polite as any in Europe: the people in 
general alſo are much in the favour of our mo- 
dern travellers, who ſeem better pleaſed with their 
reception here than in many other cities of Italy, 
The natives have not that ſtiffneſs and inſinceri- 
ty, which they inſinuate are inſeparable from the 
ee who live more to the ſouthward. And 
one convenience Mr. ApDISON mentions in this 
town, which is not to be met with in others, 
and that is, a rivulet on the upper ſide of the 
city, which is turn'd into the ſtreets every night, 
and clears them of all manner of filth, ſervin 
alſo to lay the duſt in ſummer, which echerwis 
in this populous place would be intolerable; but 
among all the conveniencies and beauties of Tu- 
rin, their tatter'd paper windows are no ſmall 
diſgrace to it: Nothing ſets off our buildings in 
this part of the world like our noble faſh-win- 
dows of crown-glaſs; whereas in this, and the 
reſt of the cities of Italy, content themſelves 
with paper lights, and theſe frequently torn and 
out of repair, which makes their moſt magnih- 
cent palaces have a ſcandalous aſpect. 

Without the town the Capuchins cloyſter, 
which ſtands upon a lovely mount, and affords 
a proſpect of the whole city and the neighbour- 
ing country, is much admired ; as are the royal 
palace of La Venerie, about three miles out of 
town, and that of Valentin, ſituate on the banks 
of the Po, about a mile diſtant from the city. 
The barbarous ravages committed here, and in 
the reſt of the Duke of Savoy's territories by the 
French in the two laſt wars, have juſtly created 
the utmoſt abhorrence and deteſtation of that 
nation among the common people, 

Chivas, or Chivazzo, is a ſtrong 


"i 


fortreſs, {i- C 


ward of Turin, taken by the French in the year 
1705, after a brave defence ; but ſurrendred to 
the Duke of Savoy again the year following on 
the raiſing of the ſiege of Turin. 

Mondovi is ſituated upon an eminence at the Mou 
foot of the Apennine mountains, about forty miles 
to the ſouthwar@ of Turin, a w beautiful and 
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county, The coun 
_ eaſt and ſouth by Montferat ; and by Piedmont 
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e Archbiſhop of Turin. It is defended by 
5 and eſteem'd a place of ſtrength, and 
the ſecond city of Piedmont, 

Coni lies about thirty miles to the ſouthward 
of Turin, is reckon'd a ſtrong place, and hath 
a citadel built without the town, upon a neigh- 
bouring hill. 

Foſſano, which derives its name from the mul- 
titude of fountains about it, is the See of a Bi- 
ſhop, ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop of Turin, and 
is defended by a caſtle. This place lies about 
fifteen miles north-eaſt of Coni. 

Pignerol, ſituated on the river Chieſe, about ſix- 
teen miles ſouth-weſt of Turin, a ſtrong fortreſs 
on the frontiers towards Dauphine, and for a 
conſiderable time in the poſſeſſion of the French 
King, who being obliged to reſtore it to the 
Duke of Savoy in the year 1696, demoliſh'd the 
fortifications 3 but the Duke being at liberty to 


| _— his frontier places by the treaty of Utrecht, 


has ſince put this and the reſt in a poſture of de- 
fence. The ſituation of the reſt of the towns of 
Piedmont will be found in the map bound up with 
this volume, but do not ſeem to merit a parti- 
cular deſcription. 

The marquiſate of Suſa lies at the foot of 
Mount Cenis, and is bounded by Dauphine, a 
thn of France on the weſt ; and by Piedmont 

roper on the eaft ; being about forty miles in 
length from north to ſouth, and ten in breadth ; 
the only conſiderable town whereof is, 

Suſa, ſituate on the river Doira, twenty miles 
north-weſt of Turin, a town of the utmoſt im- 
portance to the King of Sardinia, lying on a paſs 
out of France into his country, The = de- 
moliſh'd the citadel on their taking it in 1704; 
but being de to the Duke of Savoy at the 
treaty of Utrecht, he was left at liberty to repair 


the fortifications of this and his other frontier gar- 


riſons. 


The marquiſate of Saluſſes, or Saluzzo, is bound- 
ed by Piedmont Proper towards the north and 
eaſt; by he counties of Nice and Tende on the 
fouth ; and by Dauphinẽ and Barcelonette on the 
weſt ; extending about thirty miles in length from 
eaſt to weft, and twenty in breadth from north 
to ſouth, in which diſtrict riſes the river Po, at 
the foot of mount Veſulo: The chief towns 
whereof are Saluzzo and Carmagnola. 

Saluzzo. ſtands on an eminence at the foot 
of the Alps, about a mile from the banks of the 
Po, and twenty ſouth-weſt of Turin, It is the 
See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to Turin, though he 
pretends to depend immediately on the Pope. 

he cathedral is a magnificent ſtructure, and 
there is an old caſtle, but of no great ſtrength. 
of Aſti is bounded on the north, 


Proper on the welt ; extending about thirty miles 


r 
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in length from north to ſouth, and about twenty CH AP - 
miles in breadth : The chief towns whereof, are III. 
Aſti, Verue and Ceve. Pied- 

The city of Aſti ſtands on the river 'Tanaro, mont. 
about twenty-five miles to the eaſtward of Turin 
'tis a large populous place, well fortified, and de- Ati towns 
fended by a citadel and caſtle, and the See of a 
Biſhop, frag to the Archbiſhop of Milan ; and 
for the number and beauty of its palaces and pub- 
lick buildings is ſaid to equal moſt towns in Lom- 
bardy. 

Vous is a ſtrong fortreſs, ſituate on a rock Verue. 
cloſe to the river Po, It held out a ſiege of fix 
months againſt all the efforts of France in the 
1705, nor did the Governour ſurrender *till the 
place was become one heap of rubbiſh ; but it is 
ſince re-edified, and the works repaired. 

Ceve is the capital of a marquiſate, a ſmall, but Cere, 
very pretty town, fituate on the Tanaro, about 
feven miles ſouth-eaſt of Mondovi. 

The lordſhip of Verceil is bounded by the duchy Verceilba- 
of Milan, and the valleys of Seſia on the north 
and eaſt, and by Montferat on the ſouth; ex- 
tending in length about thirty miles from eaſt to 
weſt; and twenty from north to ſouth : the chief 
town whereof is Verceil. 

The city of Verceil, or Vercelli, is ſituate on the Verceil city- 
river Seſia, near the frontiers of Milan, fifteen 
miles to the northward of Caſal, and near forty 
north-eaſt of Turin. It is a large fortified town, 
and a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan to Milan, and the 
cathedral a handſome Gothic ſtructure, It was 
taken by the French in the year 1705, but quit- 
ted by them the next year, on the raiſing the begs 
of Turin, after they had demoliſh'd the fortifi- 


cations. 

The City of Bielle, the capital of a ſmall terri- Helle city 
tory, to which it communicates its name, ſtands * 99m» 
on the river Cervo, fifteen miles to the weſtward- 

Cy erceil, of which I meet with nothing. parti- 
cular. 7 

The principality of Maſſerano lies to the north- Maſferano.- 
ward of Verceil; the chief town whereof is of | 
the ſame name; ſixteen miles north-weſt of Ver- 
ceil, but I do not meet with any particular de- 
ſcription of it. 


he marquiſate of Ivrea lies to the ſouthward Tyres mar- 
of the valley of Aouſte ; the chief town whereof g. 
is of the ſame name, ſituate on the river Doira; 
about twenty-five miles north-weſt of Verceil,. a 
large popoulous place, but not admir'd for the ele- 
gancy of its buildings: it is a Biſhop's See, ſuffra-- 
to Turin, and had the reputation of a ſtrong 
town till the French took it in the year 1704, 
and demoliſh'd the fortifications. Yi 
The valleys of the Vaudois are five, viz. 1. 8 of” 


Thoſe of Pragelas, or Cluſon. 2. Perouſe, 3. — 
St. Martin. 4. Angrogne. And, 5. Lucern. 
Bounded by Piedmont Proper on the eaſt, _ 
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CH AP. and north, and by the marquiſate of Saluzzo on 


III. the ſouth. T'he chief towns whereof are, 1. Lu- 
Pied- cern. 2. St. Martin. Aud, 3. Perouſe, or Pe- 
mont. ruſa. 


—— "The town of Lucern, or Lucerna, the capital 
&-ucerna- of theſe valleys, ſtands about fix miles to the 
ſouthward of Pignerol, and communicates its 
name to all of them, being as often calld the yal- 
leys of Lucern as of the Vaudois, 

St. Martin's is the chief town of another of 
theſe valleys, and lies to the northward of Proper 
Lucern. 

Peruſa, the chief of a third fruitful valley, lies 
about four miles to the northward of Pignerol. 
The natives were call'd Waldenſes and Vaudois, 
from one PETER WALDo, or VAUD, a mer- 
chant of Lyons, who about the year 1160, began 
to exclaim againſt the errors of the church of 
Rome, and having gain'd a multitude of proſelytes 
to his opinions, was expelled the territories of 

France with his diſciples, and ſettled in theſe val- 
leys, where they remain'd in quiet for ſome years; 
but the late Princes of the houſe of Savoy have 
left no means unattempted to bring them over 
to the church of Rome, and indced uſed them ſo 
rigorouſly, that many of them were forced to fly 
for refuge into Switzerland, where about four 
thouſand of theſe people having taken arms, and 
form'd themſelves into regiments, ventured to re- 
turn into their country again in a hoſtile manner, 
being commanded by ARNAUD, one of their 
celebrated preachers, and TUREL, a Maſon by 
trade, who forced their way into Savoy, defeat- 
ing ſeveral detachments of the French and Sa- 
voyard troops; and their Prince, at the interceſ- 


St. Martin's. 


Pęruſa. 


ſion of King WILLIAM, gave the reſt of them 


liberty to return and enjoy the free exerciſe of 
their religion; till the Duke having made a ſe- 
parate treaty with France, in the year 1696, that 
Crown infiſled on his baniſhing them again, or 
compelling them to be reconciled to the church 
of Rome, which occaſion'd a freſh perſecution, 
This Prince however breaking with France in the 
year 1703, took the Vaudois again into his fa- 
vour, and employ'd them in the defence of their 
country againſt France, in which they did him 
good ſervice at firſt, but ſome of them afterwards 
put themſelves under the protection of the French. 

The principal rivers of Piedmont are the Po, 
the Tanaro, the Stura and the Doire, or Duria. 
This country lies between the Alps on one fide, 
and the Apennine hills on the other ; but is not 
incumber'd with barren rocks and mountains, as 
its neighbours of Savoy and the State of Genoa 
are, On the contrary, there is not a more de- 
firable climate, a pleaſanter or more fruitful pro- 
vince in Italy, abounding in corn, wine, fruits, 
rice, cattle and fowls of all kinds, wild and tame ; 


excellent cheeſe, ſilk, flax, hemp and minerals ; 
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but the crop is ſometimes deſtroy'd by ſtorms 

hail, which are called the Pane 1 . 
when it is almoſt ready for the ſickle. In plen- Pe 
tiful years they export great quantities of corn mon. 
and rice, as well as cattle, filk, linnen Cloth, way 
wrought iron and paper; inſomuch that no coun- 
try of its dimenſions yields ſo great a revenue 
to its Prince; what they want moſt is a latge 
breed of horſes, with which they are ſupplied 
from Germany. 

I proceed next to the dominions of the King of 
Sardinia which lie to the ſouthward of Pied- 
mont; and theſe are, 1. The county of Nice, 
2. The county of Tende. 3. The county of 
Boglio, or Bueil. 4. The principality of One- 
glia, And, 5. The principality or valle of Bar. 
celonetta. But this lait was yielded to Fran by 
the peace of Utrecht, anno 1713. i 
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Treats of the counties of Nice, Tende, &c. 


TE E county of Nice is bounded by the mar- ug 
quiſate of Saluzzo on the north; by the g, 

county of Tende and the territories of Genoa on and u 

the caſt ; by the Mediterranean on the ſouth ; 

and by the county of Boglio, or Bueil, and Pro- 

vence on the weſt. The country produces plen- 

ty of oil and wine, and but little corn, being 

very mountainous. It is divided into four vica- 

riats, which contain thirty towns and upwards, 

the chief whereof are Nice and Villa Franca. 

The city of Nice, or Nizza, ſtands on the N*: ©; 
Mediterranean ſhore, in a pleaſant plain, at the 
foot of the Alps, ten miles to the northward of 
Antibes, and ſixty to the ſouthward of Pignerol, 
and is defended by a ſtrong caſtle fituate on a 
rock, which commands both the town and the 
harbour. The Prince's palace, the Jeſuit's cha- 
pel, and the cathedral, are ſaid to be pretty ſtruc- 
tures. The private houſes are lofty, and the 
ſtreets regular, but the place ſuffer'd very much 
in the late wars, being ſeveral times taken and re- 
taken, and the fortifications were demoliſh'd by 
the French, when they found they ſhould not 
be able to keep it; however, it was yielded to 
the King of Sardinia by the peace of Utrecht, 
who was left at liberty to repair the fortifications 
again by that treaty, | 

Villa Franca is ſituated on the ſame ſhore, a- my 
bout five miles to the eaſtward of Nice. It ſeems" 
to have a better harbour, and is defended by two 
forts. This town was alſo taken by the French 
in the late wars, but ſurrender'd to the King of 
2 the then Duke of Savoy, by the enſuing 

eace. 


o 
The county of Tende is bounded by n 
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e north, by the territories of Genoa on the 

WW _ and by the county of Nice on the ſouth and 

weſt ; the chief town whereof is Lende, ſituate 

at the foot of the Apennine, about thirty miles to 

che northward of Villa Franca, and hath a caſtle 
for its defence. 

The county of Broglio, or Bueil, ſometimes 
reckon'd part of the county of Nice, is bounded 
by the valley of Barcelonette on the north, by 
the county of Nice towards the eaſt, and by Pro- 
vence in 1 rance on the ſouth and weſt; the chief 
town whereof is Broglio, ſituate on the frontiers 
of Provence, about thirty miles to the northward 
of Nice. 

The principality of Oneglia lies on the Medi- 
terran-an, encompaſſed on three ſides by the ter- 
ritories of Genoa, being about twenty- five miles 
in length, and eight in breadth ; the chief town 
whereof is Oneglia, fituate on the ſea, about ſe- 
venty miles ſouth-eaſt of Turin. Tis ſaid to be 
a populous trading place, and the country about 
it to abound in oil and fruits. 

The principality or valley of Barcelonette is 
bounded by the marquiſate of Saluzzo on the 
north, by the county of Nice on the caſt, by 
Broglio on the ſouth, and by Provence on the 
weſt ; extending thirty miles in length from eaſt 
to weſt, and twenty in breadth from north to 
ſouth ; the chief town whereof bears the name of 
the province, and ſtands about fifty miles north- 
weſt of Nice. This principality, as it was for- 
me:ly dependent on Provence, the French King 
inſiſted ſhould be reſtor'd, and confirm'd to him 
by the peace of Utrecht, which was accordingly 
granted him. And here it is very fit to give an 
abſtract of that treaty, as far as it relates to the 
boundaries between France and the dominions of 
wares the King of Sardinia, By this treaty his moſt 
:-. Chriſtian Majeſty yielded and transferr'd to his 
King of Royal Highneſs of Savoy (the preſent King of 
wut Sardinia) the valley of Pragelas, with the forts of 
=» Exilles and Feneſtrelles, and the valleys of Oulx, 
Sezane, Bardonache, and Chateau-Dauphin, and 
all about the water, which comes from the Alps 
on the fide of Piedmont, which his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty had poſſeſſed himſelf of during the war. 
Reciprocally his Royal Highneſs yielded to his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty the valley of Barcelonette 
and its dependencies; ſo that the ſummit of the 
Alps and the mountain, were to ſerve-for boun- 
daries between France, Piedmont, and the coun- 
q of Nice, in ſuch manner that the plains upon 

e ſaid ſummits and the heights ſhould be divided; 
and half the river flowing from the ſide of Dau- 
Phine and Provence ſhould belong to his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty, and thoſe on the ſide of Pied- 
mont and the county of Nice ſhould belong to his 
Royal Highneſs of Savoy. And for the greater va- 
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lidity of the ſaid ceſfons, they were ratified and CH AP, 


reciprocally regiſter'd in the courts of Parliament V. 
and Chambers of accounts of Paris and of Dau- Pied- 
phiné; as alſo in the Senate and Chamber of mont. 
accounts of Turin, and the Senate of Nice! 
proceed now to deſcribe the King of Sardinia's 
dominions which lie to the eaſtward of Piedmont ; 

and theſe are the duchy of Montferat, the A- 
lexandrin, the Vigevano, and the Lomelin in the 
Milaneſe. 


. 
Treats of the duchy of Montferat, Cc. 


HE duchy of Montferat is bounded by the Montferat 
lordſhip of Verceil on the north, by the A- duchy. 
lexandrin on the eaſt; by the territories of Genoa 
on the ſouth ; and by the county of Aſti on the 
weſt: the chief towns whereof are, 1. Caſal. Chief towns. 
2. Ponteora, 3. Lucedia. 4. Acqui. 5. Nice 
de la Paille. 6. Trino. 7. Albe or Alba. 
1. Cafal, the capital of Montferat, ſometimes Caſal. 
called St. Vas, fituate on the banks of the Po, in 
a fine plain, thirty miles to the eaſtward of Turin, 
and fifteen to the ſouthward of Verceil, a ſtrong 
town, but frequently taken and re-taken in the 
late wars. It is a well-buitt populous city, and 
a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop of 
Milan. 
2. Acqui, the Aque Stateliz of the Romans, acquy 
which receives its name from its mineral waters, 
being much reſorted to at preſent, as well as an- 
tiently on that account, and lies about twent 
miles to the ſouthward of Caſal. It is a Biſhop's 
See, ſuffragan to Milan. 
3. Trino, fituate near the Po, ſix miles to the Trino, 
weſtward of Caſal, remarkable for little but the 
defeat of the Duke of Savoy by the French, in 
the year 1703. 
4. Albe, the Aba Pompeia of the Romans, the Abe. 
capital of the diſtrict called the Albeſan, ſituate 
on the Tanaro, twenty miles to the weſtward of 
Acqui. 72 
he Alexandrin lies between the territories of he Alx 
Genoa and Milan on the ſouth and eaſt, and andrin- 
Montferat on the north-weſt ; the chief towns 
whereof are Alexandria and Boſco, 75 
Alexandria is ſituated ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Akrandris 
Caſal, and forty ſouth-weſt of Milan, being di- city. 
vided in two parts by the river Tanaro, and is 
a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop of 
Milan, 
The Vigevano lies between Novara on the The vige- 
north, Milan on the eaft, and the Lomelin on vane. 
the ſouth ; the chief towns whereof are Vigevano 
and Mortara. 
Vigevano is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Te- y;gzenas 
ſin, town, - 


— * 
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CHAP. fin, twenty miles ſouth-weſt of Milan, defended 
V. by a caſtle built upon a rock, and is a Biſhop's 


Pied- Sce, ſuffragin to Milan, 
mont. The Lomelin lies to the ſouthward of Vigevano, 
LA the chief towns wher.of are Valencia, or Valenza, 


— 4 Lumello and, Freſcarolo. 
3 Valenza is ſituate near the Po, on the con- 
fies of Montferat, twelve miles to the eaſt- 

ward of Caſal; a little fortified town, which 
travellers do not think worth a particular de- 
ſcription. 

"i The valleys of Seffia lie between the river of 

valicys. the ſame name, and the lake Major. 


The duchy of Montferat, the Alexandrin, the 

duce of Vigevano, and Lomelin, are pleaſant fruitful coun- 

COIs tries, water'd by the river Po, yielding corn, 

wine, and oil; and as they are contiguous to 

Piedmont, are a very valuable addition to the 

King of Sardinia's dominions, Formerly the Mont- 

ferat was divided between this Prince and the 

Duke of Mantua; but upon the death of that 

Duke without iſſue, anno 1708, the Emperor 

Transferr's transferred the Duke of Mantua's part to his Sar- 

tothe King dinian Majeſty.” Aſterwards the Alexandrin, and 

renin the reſt of the territories in the Milaneſe above- 

mentioned, were granted to his Royal Highneſs, 

with the iſland of Sardinia, in licu cf Sicily, which 

he was obliged to quit to the Emperor ; not that 

theſe are an equivalent, but the powers of Europe 

were pleaſed to have it ſo. And even in the Mont- 

ferat the Emperor gave him a great deal of diſtur- 

bance, by exempting ſeveral lordſhips from his 

juriſdiction, which occaſion'd a miſunderſtanding 

between the courts of Vienna and Turin for a 
conſiderable time. | 

The adminiſtration of the government in Savoy 
and Piedmont, the county of Nice, Montferat, 
and the reſt of the dominions of the King of Sar- 
dinia, is committed to a Council of State, in 
which his Majeſty preſides; next him fit the 
Princes of the Blood, and below them ſix Coun- 
ſellors of State, the principal Secretary, the Clerk 
of the Council, and other officers. There is alſo 
a Council of Finances, or Court of Exchequer for 
each province, conſiſting of two Prelidents, a 
Comptroller, Secretary, and other requiſite offi- 
cers ; and a chamber of accounts, conſiſting of 
three Preſidents, three Chevaliers of accounts, ſix- 
teen Maſters of accounts, a Treaſurer-General, 
two Secretaries, a Comptroller, &c. 

Juſtice is regularly adminiſter'd in all caſes 
where the government is not concern'd. There 
are three Senates to which appeals are made from 
_ Inferiour tribunals; the firſt for Savoy, the ſecond 
for Piedmont, and the third for Nice and its de- 

ndencies. The Senate of . is held at Cham- 

rry, and conſiſts of four Preſidents, ſixteen Se- 
nators, of whom the Abbot of Hautecombe is al- 
ways one, the Advocate-General, the Attorney- 


Soil and pro- 


Co vernment 
of Savoy, 
Piedmont, 
Nice, &c. 
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General, two Clerks of the Senate, and two Seere. Cy AP 
taries. The Senate of Piedmont fits at Turin, and 0 
conſiſts of four Preſidents, two Knights, eighteen py 
other Senators, an Advocate-Geneal, an Attorney. ,} 
General, a Clerk, and other neceſſary officers 
The Senate of Nice is held in the capital city, and 
is compos'd of two Preſidents, fix Counſellors, 
Advocate, an Attorney-General, Clerk, &c. 

As the King of Sardinia is abſolute in his domi. 
nions, theſe Senates or Parliaments are ſubject to 
his controul; and though common matters are 
referr'd to them, yet where the government i; 
concern'd, like the Parliaments of Paris and other 
cities of France, they ſerve only to record the 
decrees and edicts of the Prince. 
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CHAT. V1 


Contains an abſtract of the hiſtory of Saviy and 
Piedmont, with an account of his preſent Sardinian 
Majeſiy's family, revenues, forces, titles, mterefts, 
and pretenſions. 


QAVOY was antiently poſſeſſed by the Allo- Hit 
broges, the Centrones, Nantuates, Garocelli, 88 
and other barbarous people, as the Romans ſtiled neg | 
them. TERENTIVUS Viako reduced part of 
them to the obedience of Rome, and AuGvusTvus 
the reſt, forming them into a province. When 
the Empire was over-run by the northern nations, 
Savoy underwent the common fate, and was ſub- 
ject ſometimes to one, and ſometimes to another, 
The Burgundians incorporated it with the king- 
dom they eſtabliſh'd in part of Gallia Celtica and 
Gallia Narbonenſis. After the deſtruction of the 
Burgundian kingdom, it came into the hands of 
BEROLD, the fon of HUGH Duke of Saxony, 
who going into Italy with his uncle the Emperor 
Oro III, about the year 999, had the govern- 
ment of this country conferred upon him, and at 
length acquir'd the ſovereignty of it. But For 
buſineſs being chiefly with modern hiſtory, I ſhall 
only give the names of his immediate ſucceflors, 
unleſs I meet with ſomething remarkable in their 
reſpective adminiſtrations. 
HUMBERT I, ſucceeded his father BEROLD, 
anno 1027. 
AMADEUS I, ſon of HumBeRrT, 1048. 
Opo, brother of AMAaDEvus, 1050. 
AMADEVvUs II, fon of Opo, 1080. 
HUMBERT II, his ſon, 1095. 
AMADEUs III, his fon, 1103. 
HUMBERT III, his ſon, 1149. 
THnoMas, his ſon, 1186. 
AMADEUs IV, his fon, 1233. 
BoNIFACE, his ſon, 1253. | 
PETER, the ſeventh ſon of Count TH0M A8, 
in prejudice of the ſons of his eldeſt brother, ſuc- F 


PHILIP, 


o F 


pulltr, his brother, the eighth fon of Count 
TuouAs, ſucceeded, 1276. 
Au ap EUS V, ſon of THOMAS, ſucceeded in 


3 prejudice of his elder brother PHILIP's children, 


1284. L 

EDWARD, his ſon, 1323. 

A1MoN, his brother, 1329. 

AMADEUS VI, his fon, 1343. 

Amapeus VII, his fon, 1383. 

es. AMADEUS VIII, his ſon, made a Duke by 
facereds the Emperor SIGISMUND ; and LEwIs of Savoy, 
ont prince of Piedmont, dying without iſſue, he ſuc- 
ceeded to his dominions, 1391. 

LEwIs, his ſon, ſucceeded on his father's re- 
ſonation, who retir'd into the priory of Ripailles, 
on the lake of Geneva, where being choſen Pope 
by the name of FELIX V, and govern'd nine 
years, for the peace of the church he reſign'd the 
popedom to his competitor, and retir'd again to 
the monaſtery of Ripailles, 1434. 

AMADEVs IX, his fon, 1465, 

PHILIBERT I, his ſon, 1477. 

CHARLES I, his brother, ſucceeded his aunt, 
Queen CHARLOTTE, in the kingdom of Cyprus, 
1482. 

Cn ARLES-JOHN-AMADEUS, his ſon, 1490. 
PHiLliP II, fon to LEWIS, 1496. 
PHILIBERT II, his ſon, 1497. 

CHARLES III, fon to PHILI II, 1504. 
EMANUEL-PHILIBERT, his ſon, 1553. 
CHARLES-EMANUEL, his fon, 15 80. 
VictoR-AMADEUsT, his ſon, 1630. 
Francis-Hy ACINTHUSs, his ſon, 1637. 
CHARLES-EMANUEL II, his brother, 1638. 
 VictoR-AMADEvUS II, his fon, the preſent 
Sovereign of Savoy, Piedmont, &c. ſucceeded his 
father CHARLES-EMANUEL, on the 12th of 
June, 1675, during his minority. He was born 
on the 14th of May, 1666, and married ANN E- 
Mary of Valois, daughter to PH1L1P Duke of 
of ORLEANns, and HENRIETTA daughter of 
CHARLES I, King of England, anno 1684, by 
whom he had iſſue Mar y-ADELAIDE, mother 
to the preſent French King, and Mar y-Lovu 1sa- 
GABRIELLA, married to PHIL Ir V, the pre- 
ſent King of Spain; who is ſince dead, as well as 
the reſt of the King of Sardinia's children, ex- 
cept CHARLES-EMANUEI- Vic rox, the preſent 
Prince of Piedmont, who married the Princeſs 
Palatine of Sultzbach, ſiſter to the Prince of Sultz- 
bach, heir to the Elector Palatine, in the year 
1722, who the ſame year being brought to bed of 
a Prince, died in child-bed ; nor did her ſon ſur- 
vive her much above two years: ſo that the King 
of Sardinia's dominions-in Italy, are in danger of 
going to another branch of his family, viz. that 
of Carignan, if the Prince of Piedmont has no 
male iſſue. The Salique Law, it ſeems, is in force 
here, * the females, or their iſſue, can in- 
OL, II. 


AP. 


nate in this war; and particu 
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herit the dominions of Savoy or Piedmont. Of CH AP. 


the branch of Carignan there are ſeveral males 
ſtill living, beſides the preſent Prince of that 
name. The celebrated Prince EUGENE is of this 
houſe, but there are ſeveral before him in the 
ſucceſſion, 

The Duke of Savoy enter'd into the grand al- 
liance in the year 1690, and the Confederates 
ſent him a good body of troops, and large remit- 
tances of money, to enable him to make head a- 
gainſt the French : but he was ny unfortu- 

arly in the year 
1693, when the French obtain'd a compleat vic- 
tory, and Duke SCHOMBERG, General of the 
Engliſh auxiliaries, was mortally wounded in the 
field of battle. His Royal Highneſs made a ſepa- 
rate peace with France in the year 1696, in con- 
ſideration of their reſtoring all the towns they had 
taken from him during the war, except Pignerol. 
and their paying him four millions of livres, 
(400,000 l.) It was alſo agreed that the Duke of 
Burgundy ſhould marry his daughter, as hath been 
intimated already. On the other hand, the Duke 
agreed to baniſh all the French Refugees in his 
territories, and prohibit the Vaudois from con- 
verſing with his other ſubjects. | 

Upon the death of CHARLES II, King of 
Spain, he join'd the French, and in concert with 
them endeavour'd to prevent the Germans, under 
Prince EUGENE, penetrating into Italy, But 
after the Germans had paſs'd the Alps, and got foot- 
ing in that country, he began to liſten to the pro- 

ſals that were made him by the allies ; and of this 

EW1s XIV having receiv'd ſome intimation, or- 
-der'd his Generals to make his troops priſoners : 
whereupon the Duke arreſted the Ambaſſadors of 
France and Spain, with all the French at Turin, 
and a regiment of horſe of the ſame nation, that 
lay in the neighbourhood. About which time his 
Royal Highneſs receiv'd the following ſhort letter 
from the moſt Chriſtian King, viz. 


© Monſieur, 
tc GIN CE religion, honour, alliance, treaties, 
6 > and your own hand, are of no force between 
© you and me, I have ſent my couſin, the Duke 
* a 
te of Vendoſme, to explain my mind to you, and 


VI. 
Pied- 
mont. 


——— 


<« he will give you four and twenty hours to con- 


« fider what you have to do.“ 


The Duke, notwithſtanding he had married 
one daughter to the heir of the crown of France, 
and another to the King of Spain, remain'd un- 
mov'd in his reſolution of adhering to the allies, 
Whether they offer'd him better terms than 
France, or whether he obſerv'd that they were an 
over-match for LEWIS XIV, and that this con- 
duct would turn to his advantage in the end, 
whatever he might ſuffer for the preſent; he 

* bravely 
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CHAP. bravely reſolved to venture all, though he had at 
VI. that time no forces able to make head againſt 
Pied- France, Prince EUGENE indced, who com- 
mont, manded the Emperor's army in Lombardy, ſent 
hin from time to time ſuch ſmall detachments as 
he could ſpare, and theſe ſerv'd to form a flying 
camp, and harraſs the French army, while they 
laid fieze to his towns, but could not prevent the 
taking them one after another. Verceil, Suza, 
and Ivrea, were forced to ſurrender in the year 
1704; and Verue, after a fix months ſiege, in 
the year 1705, underwent the ſame fate : but all 
his fortreſſes were ſo well defended, that the 
French loſt the flower of their troops before them, 
and he gain'd time thereby till the Confederates 
could march to his aſſiſtance; for the French lay- 
ing ſiege to Turin on the 3d of June, 1706, 
Prince EUGENE join'd the Duke of Savoy with 
the body of the Imperial army on the 28th of 
Auguſt following, and on the ſeventh of Septem- 
ber they attack'd the enemy before Turin with 
their united forces, and gain'd a compleat victory. 
The fame day the Duke enter'd his capital city 
in triumph, which was reduced to the laſt extre- 
mity, having endur'd a ſiege of three months, 
and ſpent all their powder. In this engagement the 
Duke of Orleans and the Marſhal MARSIN, who 
commanded the French, were both wounded, and 
Marsin died of his wounds three days after. 
The allies took an hundred and fifty pieces of 
cannon, fifty mortars, and ſeven thouſand priſo- 
ners, with all the enemies tents, ammunition, 
and baggage, and made a prodigious ſlaughter a- 
mongſt them; whereupon not only the towns in 
Savoy and Piedmont which the French had taken 
were immediately reduced to the obedience of 
their Sovereign the Duke of Savoy, but the Im- 
perialiſts made themſelves maſters of the Milaneſe, 
and drove the French entirely out of Lombardy. 
The following year, 1707, Count Tavx, the 
Imperial General, march'd with a detachment of 
fifteen thouſand men into the kingdom of Naples, in 
reducing whereof he met with but little oppoſition, 
The Duke of Savoy and Prince EUGtNE at the 
ſame time march'd into France with forty thou- 
ſand men, and in conjunction with the confede- 
rate fleet, commanded by Sir CLOUDESLY SHo- 
VEL, laid ſiege to Thoulon; but having lain be- 
fore that city about a month, the taking of it 
was found impracticable, and the Duke march'd 
back again into Italy, the French being in no 
condition to oppoſe hi return ; or if they were, 
did not think fit to hazard a battle in their own 
country, where a defeat might have been fatal to 
them. The Duke, by way of retaliation for the 
havock the French had been guilty of in Pied- 
mont, deſtroy'd all the olive-trees about Thoulon, 
and in the country through which he march'd. 
And this was the laſt conſiderable enterprize his 


Battle of 
Turin. 


Liege of 
Thoulon 
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Royal Highneſs was concern'd in during the war; Cl 
there happening to be a miſunderſtanding between * 
the Emperor and him, concerning ſome fieſs in p, 
the Montferat : however, at the peace concluded , 
in the year 1713, the ſervices the Duke of Savoy 
had perform'd, and the hazards he had run in the 
confederate cauſe, induced the high allies to con- 
ſer on him the kingdom of Sicily; to which the 
King of Spain conſented, on condition of his Si- 
cilian Majeſty's entring into a ſtrict alliance with 
him. 

In the month of Auguſt 1717, the King of 
Spain commanded the Marquis de Lede to make 
a deſcent on the iſland of Sardinia with fix or ſeven 
thouſand men, and made himſelf maſter of the 
iſlanl, notwithſtanding it was yielded to the Em- 
peror by the treaty of Utrecht, The following 
year, 1718, the ſame General invaded Sicily with Ti: 
ſeventeen or eighteen thouſand men, and moſt of "'** 
the towns open'd their gates to him, and ſub- 
mitted to King PHILIT. Whereupon the Em- 
peror, Great Britain, and France, enter'd into 
an alliance, which, upon the States General com- 
ing into it, obtain'd the name of the. Quadruple 
Alliance, whereby they engag'd to ſee the peace 
of Utrecht performed in all its articles, except 
ſuch as they ſhould conſent to alter: and in one 
of the ſaid articles it was ſtipulated, That where- 
as the ceſſion of Sicily by the treaty of Utrecht to 
the houſe of Savoy was ſolely made for rendring 
that peace more ſolid and laſting, and not on the 
account of any right the King of Sicily had there- 
to, which had not produced the deſir'd effect; 
the Princes who made the ſaid treaty of Utrecht 
therefore, for the repoſe of Italy, had thought it 
lawful tor them, even without the conſent of the 
parties concern'd, to abrogate that article of the 
ſaid treaty which regarded the kingdom of Sicily, 
and to require that the King of Sicily ſhould re- 
ſtore to his Imperial Majeſty the faid iſland and 
kingdom, with all its dependencies, In return 
whereof his Imperial Majeſty ſhould yield to the 
ſaid King of Sicily the iſland and kingdom of Sar. 
dinia, in the ſame manner he poſſeſs d Sicily: on Se 
condition nevertheleſs, that the reverſion of the 5 
ſaid kingdom of Sardinia ſhould be reſerv'd to the 
crown of Spain, whenever the houſe of Savoy ſhould 
ſail of heirs male, His Imperial Majeſty alſo con- 
firm'd to the King of Sardinia al the ceſſions 
made to him of the Montferat, and of the pro- 
vinces, towns, and places transfer'd to him in 
the Milaneſe ; and acknowledg'd the right of the 
ſaid King of Sicily to ſucceed. to the crown of 
Spain, on failure of male iſſue of King PHILIP 
and his poſterity ; provided that no Prince of the 
houſe of Savoy, who ſhould ſucceed to the king- 
dom of Spain, ſhould poſſeſs at the ſame time any 
part of the continent of Italy, To which alliance 
the King of Sicily ee, and agreed to om 
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upon him the title of King of Sardinia, inſtead of 


King of Sicily. : : 
The King of Spain alſo being over-power'd by 
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vreey, 


but, the Imperialiſts and their allies, agreed to evacuate 


the iſlands of Sicily and Sardinia, to acknowledge 
the Emperor's title to one, and the King of Sar- 
dinia's to the other; and, in ſhort, to accede to 
the quadruple alliance: though it is highly pro- 
bable, that neither his Sardinian or Catholick 
Majeſty were perfectly ſatisfied with the terms of 
it. His Sardinian Majeſty's dominions having en- 
joy'd a profound peace ever ſince the year 1720, that 
Prince has applied himſelf to correct ſuch abuſes 
as had crept into the adminiſtration during the 
late wars, and to encourage trade and manufac- 
tures, He has alſo order'd the laws to be review'd, 
which were grown too voluminous, and reduc'd 
them to a narrower compaſs, and abridg'd and 
thortned the proceedings in courts of jallice, to 
the T4 ſatisfaction of his ſubjects. 

is preſent titles are VIC TOR-AM Ap Es, by 
the grace of God King of Sardinia, Duke of Sa- 
voy, Chablais, Aouſte, Genevois, and Montfe- 
rat; Prince of Piedmont, Achaia, Morea, and 
Oneglia ; Marquis of Saluſſes and Suza; Earl of 
Aſti, Geneva, Nice, Tende, and Romont; Baron 
of Vaud; Lord of Verceil, Friburg, Marro, Pi- 
ella, Novella; Prince and perpetual Vicar of 
the holy Roman Empire in Italy, and King of 
Cyprus, &c. 

As the King of Sardinia is a member of the 
Empire, he has a ſeſſion in their Diets amongſt 
the Princes of the Circle of the Upper Rhine, and 
contributes his quota to a war againſt the Turks 
but I don't find he is ſubject to the laws and con- 
ſtitutions of the Empire in other reſpects, unleſs 
it be that he receives the inveſtiture of ſuch terri- 
tories as he enjoys in the Montferat and Milaneſe 
from the Emperor. 


The ordinary revenues of this Prince are u- 


ſually computed at five hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling per ann. but this ſeems to be no more 
than an uncertain gueſs : however, as he is poſ- 
icſled of ſeveral rich and fertile provinces, they 
muſt be very conſiderable ; -and as he is abſolute 
in his dominions, he can augment them at his 
pleaſure. What he has to conſider is, that he 
does not too much oppreſs his ſubjects by layin 

on them duties greater than they can bear, 4. 
thereby diſcourage them from cultivating and im- 
proving their lands to the beſt advantage, which 
would in the end redound to his own loſs. And 
as he is ſurrounded by Princes more potent than 
himſelf, he muſt take care alſo not to give his 
people too great provocations, leſt they ſhould be 


induced to change their maſters, as we find ſome 


of the Vaudois did in the laſt war, putting them-. 


ſelves under the protection of the French. 


He is always obliged to have a good body of 


. 


troops in time of peace to garriſon his frontier CH AP. 


towns againſt France and the Milaneſe ; but he 


docs not ſeem to be govern'd by the German Pied- 
principle, of keeping up twice as many forces as mont. 


It is with reluctance that he is Gnnyenrnd 


he can maintain, 
ever drawn into a war either by France or the 
Empire ; and when he finds it unavoidable, and 
that he muſt declare for the one party or the other, 
he takes care to make an advantagious bargain : 
to have ſuch ſums advanced, and penſions annually 
paid him, that he has little occaſion to burthen 
his ſubjects with extraordinary taxes. In all that 
long and terrible war he was engaged in for thirty 
years, till the peace of Utrecht, I queſtion whe- 
ther he paid ten thouſand men with his own mo- 
ney ; and though his country ſufter'd very much, 
he was at laſt amply rewarded by an addition of 
ſeveral fine countries to his former territories, and 
placed in the rank of Kings. The taking Sicily 
from him again by the ſame powers who had con- 
fer'd that kingdom on him, without any provo- 
cation on his part, muſt be a very great mortifi- 
cation; but as it is, he has been no great ſufferer 
by his adherence to the allies: had he been biaſs'd 
indeed by conſiderations of blood or natural affee- 
tion, it might have been expected that he ſhould 
have declar'd for France and Spain, his two grand- 
ſons being heirs to thoſe two kingdoms ; but kin- 
dred or friendſhip ſeldom determine Princes or 
States in forming their alliances. He might be 
apprehenſive, that if France and Spain had ſuc- 
ceſs in the war, as their territories lay contiguous 
to his own, they would put what terms they 
pleaſed upon him, and he muſt become a vaſſal 
to Lewis le Grand. Whereas by taking part 
with the Confederates, he might enlarge his do- 
minions, and make a greater figure in Europe 
than any of his anceſtors had done; and the ſuc- 
ceſs has ſhewn the wiſdom of his choice, And 
here give me to leave to obſerve, that no Prince 
has diſcover'd a greater reach in politicks than the 
King of Sardinia, in defending his ſmall territo- 
ries for ſo many years againſt the moſt powerful 
and ambitious Prince in Europe, who lay conti- 
guous to him, and attack'd him with the utmoſt 
fury, In the firſt war, though he had loſt the 
beſt part of his country, he had the addreſs to get 
every place reſtor'd him, except Pignerol, by a 
treaty to marry one daughter to the heir of France, 
and another to the King of Spain, and to procure 
large ſums of money from France to reimburſe 
the charges of the war, In the ſecond war, tho" 
he join'd the French, and admitted their troops 
into his country, when he 2 hands, and 
came over to the Confederates, he fo contrived 
matters, that the French had not an opportunity 
of ſurprizing any of his towns, but every one of 
them defended themſelves to the laſt extremity, 


and gave his new allies an opportunity of relieving ... 
* „ him. 


324 
CHAP. him, To fay what his intereſt would be in caſe 
VI. of a rupture between the allies of Vienna and 
Pied- Hanover, would be preſumption in me; but if 


mont, we may judge at his future conduct by the paſt, 
Ly we may conclude he will not be in haſte to de- 
clare for either; and when he does, the powers 
that offer lim the greateſt advantages will have 
him. Should he take the Vienna fide, no doubt 
but the maritime powers will ſoon deprive him of 
his kingdom of Sardinia ; but this is a loſs which 
the Imperialiſts can eaſily make him amends for, 
by enlarging his Italian terrirories, and may per- 
haps erect him another kingdom in Lombardy, if 
they ſhould ſtand very much in need of him. 

The republicks of Geneva and Genoa are as 
much inferiour in ſtrength to his Sardinian Majeſty, 
and as apprehenſive of his deſigns againſt them, as 
he is of France or the Emperor; and were they 
not protected by their reſpective allies, would be 
in danger of falling under his power. Nor does 
he want a pretence to attack Geneva, if he ſhould 
meet with a favourable opportunity, his anceſtors 
having been Sovereigns of that city, as they were 
alſo of the neighbouring country of Vaud, which 
the Switzers made themſelves maſters of, and till 
keep by a ſtrong hand. He is not yet indeed in a 
condition to recover either, But none of theſe 
States would willingly ſee his Sardinian Majeſty 
more powerful than he is, being well aſſur'd he 
would revive his antiquated claims on their reſpec- 
tive countries, if he knew how to ſupport them 
by his arms. 


G E N O X 


CHAP. VIE 


Treats of the territories and coaſt of Genoa, the 
antient Liguria, 


THIS country is properly called, The coaſt of 

Genoa ; extending along the Mediterranean 
Sea from the river Var to the Magra, an hundred 
and fifty miles in length, and not being above 
twenty in breadth, and in ſome places ſcarce ten. 
It is bounded on the land ſide by the Alps and A- 
pennine hills, which ſeparate the Genoeſe from 
the county of Nice, Piedmont, Montferat, the 
Milaneſe, and Parma on the weſt, north, and 
north-eaſt ; it is bounded by the duchy of Florence 
towards the eaſt ; and by the Mediterranean, or 
the Riviere de Genoa on the ſouth. 

The country lying thus open to the ſouth ſun, 
and the rocks and mountains covering it from the 
northern winds, the air is much warmer than in 
the neighbouring country of Piedmont, and in 
Mountains, ſummer it is exceſſive hot. The tops of the moun- 


Situation 
and extent» 


The air, 
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Italians, which was the character of their anceſ- 


tains are perfectly bare, having neither wood nor Ch 
herbage upon them; but the bottom and ſouth 
ſide of the mountains are well planted with vines 
olives, mulberries, and other fruit-trees, and in 
ſome places with palm-trees, the laſt of which are 
rarely found in other parts of Italy; but the foil 3a 
yields ſcarce any corn, nor have they great plenty 
of fiſh in their ſeas; or rather, as ſome relate, 
theſe ſeas are fo tempeſtuous, that the fiſh are not 
eaſily taken here. Some travellers indeed aſſure 
us, that they have ſeen large ſhoals of fiſh upon 
this coaſt in fine weather, which may eaſily be 
reconcil'd with the former accounts ; for let there 
be ever ſo great a plenty of fiſh in a calm, they 
always diſappear in ſtormy weather, which this 
coaſt is very ſubject to. 

The Genoeſe, as Mr. ApD15ow obſerves, are zu 
generally efteemed a cunning induſtrious people, d 
and more enur'd to hardſhip than the reſt of the 


tors, the antient Ligurians. As the barrenneſs of 
the country continues, no wonder, ſays my au- 
thor, that their manners are the ſame ; for no- 
thing makes men's wits ſharper than want. But 
there may be this further reaſon given for their 
ſagacity and dexterity in buſineſs, namely, that 
all their nobility and gentry apply themſelves to 
trade, and are better acquainted with the myſte- 
ries of over-reaching and cozening thoſe they deal 
with, than the gentry of other countries. It is 
very rare to find a tradeſman above the little arts 
of tricking and deceiving his cuſtomers, either 
in the price or goodneſs of what he ſells; and thoſe 
that have been bred up in ſuch practices are ſel- 
dom obſerved to have that ſpirit and generoſity 
which is ſo natural to gentlemen. Let an over- 
grown tradeſman come and ſettle in the country, 
you ſhall ſee him practiſing all the little arts in 
the neighbourhood he lives in he was uſed to in 
his ſhop, as often as he meets with an opportu- 
nity : if he is guilty of a charitable or benevolent 
act, it is uſually his laſt will and teſtament, 
which is not to ale place till after he is dead, 
and this by way of compolition with heaven 
perhaps for the extortion and knavery of his 
outh. 
F The quality in Genoa are ufually clothed in Hi» 
black, and wear no ſwords; but throw a cloak 
over them when they go out, notwithſtanding 
the heat of the country. As for the poorer ſort 
of people, ſuch as labourers, huſbandmen, &c. 
they ſcarce wear any clothes at all, nor have oc- 
caſion for any, the weather is ſo warm. The 
people of a middle rank follow ſome the Spaniſh 
and others the French modes, according as they 
are affected. The womens petticoats, who are 
pleaſed with the Spaniſh faſhions, are ſtuffed out 
with 3 ; while the men wear broad hats, 
long-waiſted doublets with hanging ſleeves, _ 
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a p. ſtrait breeches, buckling themſelves up with broad 
I. leathern belts. a 
The chief towns are, 1. Genoa, the capital. 
2. Gavi. 3. Cogereto. 4. Varragio. 5. Noli. 
6. Albenga. 7. St. Lorenzo, 8. Taggia. 9. 
St. Remo. 10. Vintimiglia. 11. Oneglia. 12. 
Final. 13. Sarzana. 14. Lerice. 15. Spezza. 
16. Porto Venere. 17. Monteroſſo. 18. Seſtri. 
19. Lavagne. 20. Rapallo. 21. Porto Fino. 
22. Brugneto. 23. Torriglia. 24. Vergagny. 
And, 25. Chivari. 
. The city of Genoa lies upon the ſea, embra- 
cing the harbour in form of a creſcent, in forty- 
four degrees thirty minutes north latitude ; part of 
it is on a flat, cloſe to the ſhore, the other part 
riſes gradually with the hill. The houſes are lofty, 
and beautifully painted on the outſide, and afford 
one of the fineſt profpects in the world to thoſe 
who approach it from the ſea, The harbour is 
large and deep, but lies open to the ſouth-weſt, 
the moſt troubleſome wind that blows in theſe 
ſeas, They have built a mole, which ſecures their 
galleys and ſmall veſſels from ſtorms as well as 
enemies, but the larger lie expoſed to both: nor 
could they protect the town it ſelf from a bom- 
bardment, when the French fleet came before it 
in the year 1684, the heart of the town was almoſt 
deſtroy'd ; but it is ſince rebuilt to great advan- 
tage: nor did the fineſt palaces which ſtood to- 
wards the outſide of the town receive any great 
damage, The Genoeſe have ſince built another 
mole and ſeveral forts, which they have provided 
with long guns to ſecure them againſt the like 
misfortune ;; but whether it will anſwer their ex- 
pectations or not, I find is much queſtion'd. Moſt 
of the ſtreets are very narrow, and the houſes built 
ix or ſeven ſtories high, which occaſions the lower 
rooms to be dark, but defends them from the 
ſcorching heat of the ſun, The buildings are of 
brick or ſtone, the walls generally plaiſter'd over 
and painted, and the roofs flat. The new ſtreet, 
according to Mr. ADD1$80N, is a double range 
of palaces from one end to the other, built with 
an excellent fancy, and fit for the greateſt Princes 
to inhabit. They are richly adorn'd with marble, 
and the fronts of four or five of them intirely of 
that kind of ſtone ; but theſe are all the mar- 
ble houſes in Genoa, though, according to the 
accounts of many travellers, one would be inclin'd 
to think the whole town was built with it. Five 
or ſix of the ſtreets are of a great breadth, and 
the houſes very magnificent ; as they are alſo in 
the ſuburb of St. Pietro D'Arena, There are a 
great many beautiful palaces ſtanding along the 
ſea-ſhore, which makes the town appear much 
larger than. it is to thoſe who fail by it; but the 
circumference of the city is not above fix miles. 
It is ſurrounded by a wall and other fortifications, 
and at a little diſtance there is a ſecond. wall, 
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which takes in the hills that command the place. CH AP. 
'The ftreets being too narrow for coaches to paſs, VII. 
chairs and litters are chiefly uſed by the quality Genoa. 
inſtead of them. 
There are in the place about thirty pariſh-chur- 
ches, twenty colleges, and as many convents and 
religious houſes ; the ſteeples and towers whereof are 
no ſmall ornament to the city, and may be ſcen at 
a great diſtance at ſea, But what ſeems peculiar 
to this town is their gardens of flowers and greens 
on the roofs of their houſes, and in their balconies, 
where the foundations will bear them. The prin- 
cipal publick buildings are, 1. The cathedral, de- 
dicated to St. LAURENCE, a large edifice, but 
not ſo beautiful as many other Italian churches. 
The things moſt remarkable on the inſide are the 
marble pillars which ſupport the roof, and a marble 
ſtatue of St. Joan the Evangeliſt. The aſhes of 
St. JOHN the Baptiſt are ſaid to be preſerv'd in this 
church in a ſilver veſſel, which ſtands upon four 
porphyry pillars. They ſhew alſo a large diſh 
made of one ſingle emerald, which, according to 
tradition, was preſented to SOLOMON by the 
Queen of Sheba, and is the ſame which our Sa- 
viour eat the paſchal lamb out of, The church 
of the Annunciation is the fineſt in Genoa, built at 
the ſole charge of the family of LoMELILINE: the 
roof is gloriouſly gilded, the pillars that ſupport 
it are of marble, and the walls cover'd with the 
moſt exquiſite paintings; the altars are magnifi- 
cent, and adorn'd with fine pictures done by Ru- 
BENS, and other great maſters. The churches 
of St. Cyr, St. MaTTHEw, and St. Mary of 
Carignan are alſo well worth viewing. 
. The Duke of Dokra's palace has the beſt ap- 
pearance on the outſide of any in Genoa : it takes 
up all the ground from the ſea-ſhore to the top 
of the hill; in the lower part of it is a magnifi- 
cent gallery, paved with black and white marble, 
and ſupported by pillars of the ſame ſtone, being 
an hundred and twenty paces long, and ſtands in 
full view of the port. Beyond this is a fine gar- 
den, adorn'd with fountains and ſtatues, amongſt 
which one of them repreſents ANDREW DoR1a, 
the head of the family, under the figure of Na F 
TUNE, much larger than the life. As the palace 
riſes higher upon the aſcent of the hill, the apart- 
ments are ſtill more magnificent; nor can any 
thing be richer than the furniture; the very bed- 
ſteds are of filver, and nothing is to be ſeen but 
tables of jaſper, alabaſter, agate, or ſilver; among 
which there is one of ſilver, ſaid to weigh twenty- 
four thouſand crowns. One room, Mr. Appi-- 
so obſerves, is hung with tapeſtry, in which are 
wrought the figures of the great perſons that fa» 
mily has produced; nor can any houſe in Europe 
ſhow a longer line of heroes, who have preferred: 
the of their country to all other views. 


There is another ſtatue erected to the a 
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CHAP. of AN DUREW Don IA at ihe entrance of the Doge's 
VII. palace, with the title ct, The Deliverer of his 
Genoa. country, But to return to tis palace of DoRIA ; 
Wa it is filled with ſtatues, butts, baſs-reliefs, and the 
moſt exquiſite paintings; the hall through which we 
enter is built in form of a portico, and cover'd 
with piQures' drawn by the beſt hands. Beyond 
this part of the palace is a beautiful ſummer-houſe 
in the middle of a fine garden, which reaches to 
the top of the hill, adorn'd with grotto's, foun- 
. tains, and ſtatues; and among other curiolities 
there is a tomb and epitaph of a dog, that had a 
legacy of five hundred pounds per annum left him 
for his maintenance, 

The palaces of Durazzo, Palavicino, Spinola, 
Baldi, Grimaldi, Lomellini, and Turſis alſo are 
deſervedly admired. But Mr. Appison ſeems 
to prefer the Villa Imperiale, a mile out of town, 
to any of them. The Doge's palace is a large 
building, where are chambers for the great and 
little Council, and for the colleges, as allo lodg- 
ings for the Doge, and ſome of the Senators and 
their families; but this is much inferiour to the 
private palaces of the nobility, both in point 
of architecture and materials. It is not to be 
conceiv'd, ſays a French writer, how many 
beauties may be diſcover'd with the ſingle caſt 
of an eye in the new fircet of Genoa: all is 
enchanting! all aſtoniſhing! When we have 
viewed one of theſe palaces, we are apt to think 
that nothiug can excel it, and yet the beauty of 
the next will make us forget what we juſt before 
ſo much admir'd. The Jeſuits church may alſo 
well be rank'd among the Genoeſe palaces, if we 
regard the materials, the architecture, or the 
painting with which it is adorn'd. Mr. ApDpisoN 
complains that there are but few antiquities to be 
met with in this city : he ſaw no other than the 
roſtrum of an old Roman ſhip, which is made of 
iron, and ends in a boar's head : this was found in 
the harbour of Genoa as they were cleaning it. 
In the arſenal, where *tis pretended there are arms 
for forty thoufand men, they ſhew ſeveral pieces 
of armour, which, according to tradition, were 
worn by certain Genoeſe ladies in a croiſfade againſt 
the Turks, in which they diſtinguiſh'd themſelves 
by their bravery. 

This city has been the See of an Archbiſhop 
ever ſince the year 1132, and though it be not 
an univerſity, here is an academy of wits, who 
ſpend their time in compoſing orations, poems, 
and other ingenious ſtudies : for as the A e 
are perfectly ignorant in the art of drinking and 
ſmoaking away the beſt part of their day, the 
principal amuſement of the quality in ſome coun- 
tries to the northward of them; it is neceſſary 
they 
room of thoſe elegant entertainments. When a 
foreigner arrives at Genoa, I perceive, his bag- 
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ſhould introduce ſome amuſements in the 


gage is ſtrictly ſearch'd, and he is ſeverely treated 
if the cuſtom-houſe officers find any foreign coin, vi 
A dagger, or a ſharp-pointed knife alſo is ſeized ( ; 
as an unlawful weapon, and incurs a forfeiture - 
but fhre-arms are only taken away, and ſecur'd til 
the traveller leaves the town, and they require 
a fee for taking care of them. It is the ſame in 
other towns of Italy; ſo that a perſon pays more 
than the price of his piſtols before he has paſod 
through many of them, 

VERIYARD relates, that the day he arrived at 
Genoa, as he paſs'd through one of the great ſtreets, 
he obſerved a woman mounted on a ſtage hung 
round with ſpheres, globes, ſchemes, and mathe- 
matical inſtruments : ſhe was tall of ſtature, of a 
ſwarthy complexion, and a fierce maſculine coun- 
tenance, and was haranguing the croud, magni- 
fying her Kill in judicial aſtrology, and telling 
of tortunes, with a thouſand ridiculous geſtures 
and odd grimaces; after which ſhe invited the 
people to attend at her chamber, where they might 
have an account of their whole lives, Ray and to 
come, at a reaſonable rate: and as a proof of her 
art, ſhe whiſper'd ſeveral of the mob through a 
kind of ſpeaking-trumpet twelve fcet long, ap- 
plying the ſmall end of it to the ear of the per- 
ſon ſhe ſpoke to, ſo that none of the ſtanders-by 
could hear what ſhe ſaid, Among others, ſhe 
pitch'd upon our traveller to make an experiment 
upon ; and having applied the machine to his ear, 
ſhe told him he was troubled with an itch of ram- 
bling, that he had gone through many dangers to 
gratify his curioſity, and been five years out of 
his own country ; which a little ſurpriz'd him, 
every tittle of it being literally true: and as he 
was but juſt come into the town, and had con- 
verſed with none of the inhabitants, he ſeem'd 
to ſuſpect ſhe had receiv'd her intelligence from 
the devil, But as to his being a traveller, ſhe 
might eaſily collect this from his garb, and the time 
he had been abroad, was probably a meer guels; 
people are ſo willing upon one lucky guels to a- 
ſcribe every thing to ſome ſupernatural power, 
and to make allowances where the pretended con- 'n 
jurer happens to be miſtaken, that tis no diffi- 
cult matter for the profeſſors of this ſcience to 
eſtabliſh a reputation wherever they come, I pro- 
ceed now to deſcribe the ſituation of the reſt of 
the towns of any conſequence upon the Genoeſe 
coaſt; viz, : 

2. Cogereto, a little port-town, fifteen miles car 
ſouth-weſt of Genoa, which would ſcarce have 
been worth mentioning, but that it is ſaid to be 
the place where the famous CoLumBus, who 
diſcover'd America, was born; though ſome make 
him a native of the city of Genoa, 

3. Savona, at the bottom of a bay, about sun 
thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Genoa, one of the 
largeſt towns in the Genoeſe territories, to * 
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HA p. the King of Sardinia ſometimes ſets up a claim. under whoſe protection it has been almoſt ever CH AP“ 
"Il, At. ſince. The Prince is a Peer of France. VII. 


I. It is the See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan of Milan, and 
* remarkable for the birth of three Popes, viz. 
Grecory VII, Julivs II, and Six Tus IV. 


The towns ſituate to the eaſtward of Genoa, Genoa, 
are, 1. Rapallo, which lies on a little bay of the 


noa. 


ech. 


Noli, ſituate on the ſame coaſt, ten miles 
ſouth-weſt of Savona, the See of a Biſhop, ſuffra- 
gan to the Archbiſhop of Genoa; an independent 
{late 'till the fifteenth century, when it was incor- 
porated with the republick of Genoa, 

5. Final, about five miles ſouth-weſt of Noli, 
and forty from Genoa, the capital of a marquiſate, 
bounded by two mountains on the eaſt and weſt, 
by the duchy of Montferat on the north, and by 
the ſea of Genoa towards the ſouth ; govern'd by 
its own Lords *till about the year 1600, when 
ANDREAS SFORZA, the laſt Marquiſs, fold it to 
the Spaniards, who yielded it to the Imperialiſts 
when they e the reſt of the Spaniſh terri- 
tories in Italy, in the year 1707, and was by the 
Imperialiſts fold to the republick of Genoa, who 
are now in poſſeſſion of it. The town is defended 
by a caſtle and two forts, and may be reckon'd a 
tolerable harbour on a coaſt where none are good, 

6. Albenga, ſituate on the ſame coaſt, about 
twenty miles to the ſouthward of Final, at the 
mouth of a ſmall river, formerly eſteemed a con- 
ſiderable city, and a pretty good harbour, and is 
{ti!! the See of a Biſhop ſuffragan to Genoa, 

7. Oneglia, the capital of a territory of the 
ſame name, about fixty miles ſouth-weſt of Ge- 
noa, and forty to the weſtward of Nice, belonging 
to the King of Sardinia, and already deſcribed 
with the reſt of that Prince's territories, 

8. St, Remo, fifteen miles to the weſtward of 
Oneglia, pleaſantly ſituated, partly in a plain by 
the ſca- ſide, and partly on the aſcent of a hill, the 
country about it abounding in oranges, lemons, and 
other delicious fruits, which has occaſion'd it to 
be call'd the paradiſe of Italy. Mr. ADppisoN 
being driven into this harbour by contrary winds, 
obſerv'd that there were ſeveral plantations of 
palm-trees in the neighbouring fields, which are 
not found in any other part of Italy. 

9. Vintimigha, a port-town, ſituate at the 
mouth of the river Rota, thirty miles and upwards 


to the weſtward of Oneglia, remarkable for little 


but its antient caſtle, and its being a Biſhop's Sce, 
ſuffragan to Milan. | | | 
10, Monaco, the capital of a little principality, 
belonging to the family of Grimaldi, about ten 
miles long and three broad. The town lies about 
ten miles to the weſtward of Ventimiglia, and 
eight to the eaſtward of Nice, and is ſuppoſed to 
be the Herculis Monæci Portus of the antiente. 
It is fortified and N a caſtle, and has a 
h 


harbour belonging to it. e Spaniards were in 


_ poſſeſſion of it *till the year 1641, when the Prince 


expelPd them, and receiv'd a F rench garriſon, 


ſame name, ſixteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Genoa, Rapallo. 


famous for the excellent oil produced in the coun- 
try about it. 


2. Lavagne, ſituate at the mouth of a river of Lavagne. 


the ſame name, twenty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Genoa. 


3. Borgheto, the capital of a marquiſate, a Borgheto. 


little to the eaſtward of Lavagne, the See of a 
Biſhop, ſuffragan to Genoa. 


4 Sarzana, ſituate about ſixty miles ſouth-eaſt Sarzaaa. 


of Genoa, about three miles from the mouth of 
the river Magra, the eaſtern boundary of the 
ſtate of Genoa, a large populous town, with a 
pretty good trade, and the See of a Biſhop ſuffra- 
gan to Rome. 


And, 5. Porto Venere, about ſeven miles to Porto Ve- 
the ſouthward of Sarzana, upon the gulph of nere. 


Spezza, eſteemed a good harbour, and defended by 
a fort.. 

The legiſlative authority in the republick of 
Genoa is lodg'd in the Great Council or Senate. 
The adminiſtration of the government is commit- 
ted to the Doge or Duke, with the following 


councils, 1. The council called the 7 * 


The council called the college. 3. An aſſembly 
ſtiled the Council. And, 4. An aſſembly com- 
poſed of the Signiory and College united in one. 
The Great Council or Senate conſiſts of the 
Signiory and College, and four hundred noblemen 
and principal citizens, annually elected out of the 
freemen, who muſt be twenty-five years of age, 
and who have been regiſtred citizens four years at 
leaſt, and have not been. of this council before; 


three hundred of whom, with the members of the 


Signiory and College, make a Quorum, Four 
parts in five of this Senate muſt agree to the enact- 
ing new laws, and levying of taxes; and they 
have alſo ſome of the principal offices- in their 
diſpoſal], ih 

The Signiory conſiſts of the Duke and twelyg 
other members, who have been free twelve years, 
and hold their places two years, but are not capa- 


ble of being elected again under five years after” 
y theſe audience is given” 


their quitting them, 
to Ambaſſadors, diſpatches to and from foreign 
courts ſent and received, letters-patent granted, and 
orders iſſued for the payment of the publick mo- 
ney : And where the matter is of difficulty, and 
they cannot agree, they call the College to their 
aſſiſtance, and ſometimes the Council alſo, and 
the matter is determin'd by plurality of voices. 
The College is compoſed of eight members ſtiled 
procurators, together with all ſuch as have enjoy'd 


tle. office of Dukes, the latter being, Fe 
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CH AP. for life, but the former choſen once in two years. 


VII. 


Theſe manage the revenue, farm out the lands of 


Genoa. the ſtate, buy and fell for the republick, and in 
Wye caſe any diſpute ariſe, call the Signiory to their 


aſſiſtance. 

The aſſembly called the Council, conſiſts of the 
Signiory, the College, and one hundred members 
more, choſen out of the Great Council or Senate. 
Theſe are the laſt reſort in civil cauſes, and re- 
ceive all appeals from inferiour judicatories, and 
aſſiſt the S'gniory and College in difficult points, 
as hath been obſerv'd already. 

The Signiory and College united, have a power 
of granting pardons in ordinary caſes, but in 
parricide, high-treaſon, and other enormous crimes, 
they are obliged to call the Council to their aſſi- 
lance. The Signiory and College alſo treat of 
war and peace, and forming alliances; and in all 
their councils, matters are determin'd by ballot. 
Beſides the five councils above-mentioned, there 
is another aſſembly of five perſons, whoſe office it 
is to ſee the laws put in execution, 

The Doge is obliged to reſide in the palace the 
two years he is in office, with two of the Signiory, 
and their families He muſt be an inhabitant of 
the city, fiſty years of age, no baſtard, and one 
that hath an eſtate to ſupport his dignity. He pro- 
poſes all matters to be debated in the Senate and 
Council, which are of a publick concern; and 
after he has ſerv'd two years retires to his own 
houſe, where he remains in private for eight days 
*till his adminiſtration is examin'd, and either ap 

rov'd or condemn'd. In the firſt caſe he is made 
hte during life; but in theother, proceeded 
againſt as a criminal. 

When the Doge is elected, they place a crown 
of gold upon his head, and a ſcepter in his hand, 
on account of the iſland and kingdom of Cor- 
fica, of which they are Sovereigns ; but this is 
but a ſhadow of royalty, the authority being 
lodg'd in the Senate : He hath however his guards, 
and his habit is not inferiour to that of other 
crown'd heads, his temporary Majeſty being cloath'd 
in robes of crimſon velvet, and complimented 
with the title of His Serenity. The Senators are 
ſtiled Their Excellencies, and the Nobility Iilu- 
ftrious; as indeed every manis in Italy, who makes 
any thing of a figure, The nobility derive their 
titles from ſuch lands or ſigniories as they poſſeſs 
in Milan or Naples, or have purchas'd them of 
the King of Spain or the Emperor, who now 
poſſeſſes the Spaniſh territories in Italy. And 
though the antient and modern nobility enjoy the 
fame privileges, yet thoſe families which are of an 
hundred or two years ſtanding, mightily deſpiſe thoſe 
who are lately made, as is uſual in other countries. 
This republick has ſuffer'd very much by permit- 
ting her ſubjects to purchaſe Kees and eſtates 
of foreign Princes; for this has in a manner ren- 
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der'd the moſt conſiderable families amongſt them 
| While the . 
niard was poſſeſſed of Milan and Naples, they Go 


ſubjects to another juriſdiction. 


were obliged to be govern'd by Spaniſh councils, 
as they are now by the Imperialiſts ; which has 
ſometimes drawn upon them the reſentment of the 
French, who have bombarded their capital city 
and other towns upon the coaſt, and given a great 


ſhock to their trade. As to their naval ſtrength, p. 


it is dwindled to nothing: Their fleet which for- 
merly obtain'd ſo many glorious victories over the 


Venetians, Turks, Spaniards, &c. and ſettled ſo 


many colonies in Aſia, is now reduc'd to fix 
galleys; and when they would have made an 
addition to them of four more, the French King 
order'd them to deſiſt at their peril, Their 
forces at land in time of peace may be about four 
or five thouſand men, and in caſe of a war they 
might raiſe twenty thouſand, and find taxes ſut- 
ficient to maintain them, for many of their ſub- 


jects are ſtill very rich. The ordinary revenue gy, 


indeed is not computed to amount to two hundred 
thouſand pounds per annum, but upon an extra- 
ordinary occaſion the great men muſt ſubmit to 
be tax'd in proportion to their wealth ; though as 
they compoſe the legiſlature, no doubt they will 
avoid charging their own eſtates 'till there is an 
abſolute necetſity for it, 
in the Emperor's territories in Naples and Milan, 
they are uſually tax'd higher than the natives, and 
theſe duties add nothing to the publick revenue of 
their own ſtate ; and whatever extortions are prac- 


tis'd upon them abroad, they have no remedy for 


them. It has always been the maxim of the Spa- 
niards, as I ſuppoſe it is now of the Imperialiſts, 
not to ſuffer the Genoeſe to fell their eſtates in 
Naples, &c. to any but their own countrymen, 
that the great men of Genoa may N40 be de- 
pendant on thoſe powers. There is a bank at Ge- 
noa, whoſe fund is part of the publick duties, which 
are appropriated to pay off the debts of the repub- 
lick; from whence it is natural to think the pro- 
jectors of our ſinking fund took the hint. 


The crown of Spain remains ſtill vaſtly indebted | 


to this republick for the money borrow'd by 
Paitie II, towards fitting out the Invincible 
Armada againſt England, and other ſums taken up 
ſince; for which that kingdom pays them part of 
the intereſt ſometimes, and probably they never 
expect the principal, eſpecially ſince the paniards 
have ſo little to do in Italy at this day. One piece 
of ceconomy the Genoeſe are juſtly commended 
for, conſidering the barrenneſs of their country 3 
and that is, the keeping always two or three years 
proviſion of corn, wine and oil before-hand in 
their ſtore-houſes, for the uſe of the publick. 
In plentiful years, when theſe things are cheap, 
they buy up enough to ſerve the city three or fout 
years; and if there happens to be a bad year, they 


live 


As for what they poſſeſs 


noa 
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p. live upon the old ſtore. The neceſſaries of life 
© by this means are never at an extravagant price, 
” the ſtate contenting itſelf with a very moderate 
profit. All retailers of corn and wine, bakers, 
blick, and have a certain gain allow'd them, 
which they may not exceed upon the ſevereſt pe- 
nalties. The wine-cellars are fix'd in ſeveral 
quarters of the town as conveniently as may be, 
and every cellar has its intendant or officer, who 
:an{werable to the ſtate for his conduct. The 
Genoeſe boaſt that theſe wines are never adulte- 
rated, and that here only pure natural wine is 
drunk ; for ſhould the officers or their ſervants be 
concern'd in the mixing them, they wou'd infal- 
w libly be ſent to the galleys. The chief manufac- 
. tures in Genoa, are filks, taffeta's, velvets, bro- 
cades, and other rich ſtuffs, which they export to 
other countries, together with wine, oil, citrons, 
lemons, anchovies, dry'd ſweet-meets, parmeſan 
cheeſe, and ſeveral kinds of drugs uſed in phyſick 
and painting; but their trade ſeems to be very 
much up en the decline, 

ef From hiſtory we learn, that this country, the 
tory, antient Liguria, with the reſt of Italy, fell under 
the dominion of the Romans; and that MAG o, 
the brother of HANNIBAL, having taken and de- 
ſtroyed their capital city of Genoa, the Romans 
ſent LUCRET1Us to rebuild it, during the con- 
ſulate of CN. SERVILIUs SCIPIlo and C.SER- 
vILIUs NEPOos. Upon the fall of the Roman 
empire it became ſubject to the Lombards; after 
which, they erected governments of their own, 
but were ſo tumultuous and unſteady in their 
choice, that no ſtate has ever ſuffer'd greater or 
more frequent revolutions. Sometimes the people 
choſe them a head on whom they conferr'd the 
lovereignty ; ſoon after, the nobility depoſed him, 
and aſſum'd the government themſelves. To- day 
they put themſelves under the protection of ſome 
neighbouring Prince; and not many days after 
renounc'd his authority. They were ſucceſſively 
ſubject to the Archbiſhop of Milan, the French, 
the Marquiſs of Montferat, the Duke of Milan, 
and again to the. French : And in the intervals of 
theſe toreign governments they choſe Counts, Con- 
ſuls and Captains of their own. At length Ax- 
DREW DORIA, about the year 1518, ſettled their 
republick in the form we find it at preſent ; of which 
event a late writer gives the following relation: 
ob The Genoeſe putting themſelves ſometimes 
ln under the protection of the Spaniards, and ſome- 
indy times under that of the French, according as they 
could procure the moſt advantageous terms from 
the one or the other, as hath been hinted already; 
the above-mention'd ANDREAS DORIA, a na- 
tive of this republick, who was one of the greateſt 


Admirals and Generals of his time, and had ſerv'd 
Vol. II. 
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vintners, &c. are obliged to take them of the 
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alternately in the French and Spaniſh armies, had CH AP. 
the addreſs to play one of theſe powers againſt the VII. 
other ſo ſucceſsfully, that he intirely diſengaged Genoa. 
his country from a dependance on either of them,. 
and then erected a free ſtate according to the a- 
boveſaid model, notwithſtanding the Genoeſe of- 
fer'd to make him their hereditary Prince, with- 
out putting any limitations upon him ; and fo jea- 
lous was he of their lofing their liberty again, that 
he procur'd an act of ſtate, that neither he nor 
any of his deſcendants, nor any other family that 
ſhould grow rich and powerful in the common- f 
wealth, ſhould be admitted to any office or ſhare ; 
in the government, leſt they ſhould uſurp the ſo- 
vereign power, But all his caution was very near 
being eluded even in his life-time z for about the 
year 1547, a popular citizen named FI ES co, had 
obtain'd ſuch an influence over the people by his 
benevolences to the r and neceſſitous, and a 
pretended zeal for the publick good, that he carried 
all before him: He prevail'd with the citizens to 
impriſon the principal Senators under pretence of 
male-adminiſtration ; and created an ill opinion 
in the people alſo of their once-admired Prince 
Dok IA, the only perſon he apprehended able to 
fruſtrate his deſigns; and afterwards found but 
little difficulty in making himſelf maſter of the 
capital city. But going the ſame day as it were 
in triumph to take poſſeſſion of the fleet of the 
republick, which lay at anchor in the harbour, 
and walking over a plank from one veſſel to an- 
other, he dropp'd into the ſea loaded with his 
armour, and ſunk downright ; whereupon his 
party being in confuſion, the aged Prince Do RIA 
took advantage of it, ſet upon the rebels, and diſ- 
perſed them ; and by this means became a ſecond 
time the founder of their commonwealth, Ft1- 
ESC0's body being afterwards found, the Senate 
decreed that it ſhou'd be carried ſeveral leagues to 
ſea, and with ignominious ceremonies thrown in- 
to it; that his eſtate ſhou'd be confiſcated, his 
palace demoliſh'd, and no houſe ever be built in 
the place where it ſtood, that the ruins might re- 
main a monument of his treachery, as they do to; 
this day: While, on the contrary, the fine marble: 
ſtatues of Prince DoR IA, and of his nephew who 
was kill'd in oppoſing the uſurper, ſtand on each 
ſide of the ſtairs as we aſcend the ſenate-houſe, in 
memory of their virtue. The nobility of Genoa, * 
the ſame author obſerves, converſe freely with fo- 
reigners as well as with their fellow - citizens; while 
the Venetian nobility are reſerv'd, wearing a di- 
ſtinguiſhing habit, and it ſeems dangerous entring 
into too free a converſation with them, But to 
return to the Genoeſe : After this ſecond deli- 
verance by Prince ANDREW DoRI1A, they caus'd 
a regiſter to be made of all their free citizens; and 
found five hundred 5 antient —_— 
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CH AP, of noble extraction, and four hundred eighty- 


VII. 


Genoa. 


ſeven other families of conſiderable citizens; and 
theſe two claſſes only were denominated free ci- 


Lony— tizens; in whom and their deſcendants, taking 


Situation 
and extent 


of the duchy north * b 


»f Milan, 


up their freedoms and regiſtering themſelves, not 
being infamous, or having exercis'd any mecha- 
nical trade within three years before their election, 
the government is lodg'd. The reſt of the in- 
habitants, either of the city or in the territories 
belonging to the republick, are ſtiled unfree, and 
have no ſhare of the government. Out of the 
former only the members of the Senate and of all 
the other G 

'T hat if any free citizen ſhall, through infamy, 
or his exerciſing any mechanical employment, be 
diſabled to exerciſe any office or place in the ad- 
miniſtration ; yet his legitimate male iſſue, being 
men of reputation, and not exerciſing any mean 


trade, ſhall be reſtored to the privileges of their 


anceſtors. It is alſo provided, "That the buying 
and ſelling as merchants, or the going to ſea and 
negotiating ſuch kind of buſineſs, without keep- 
ing open ſhop, ſhall not diſqualify a freeman. 


And the Signiory, the College and Council in 


conjunction, have a power of electing annually in 
January out of the citizens that are. not free, any 
number not exceeding ten, to be regiſter'd and 
added to the number of free citizens. The in- 
habitants who are not free are eligible alſo to many 


beneficial offices. 


. 
CHAP. VIII. 
Contains a deſcription of the duchy of Milan, 


TEE duchy of Milan is bounded by Switzer- 

land and the country of the Griſons on the 
the territories of Venice and the du- 
chies of Mantua and Parma towards the eaſt ; by 
the Apennine. mountains, which ſeparate it from 
the territories of Genoa on the ſouth; and by 
Montferat and the King of Sardinia's other do- 
minions on the weſt : being about eighty miles in 
length from north to ſouth, and ſixty in breadth 
from eaſt to weſt, and three hundred miles in 
circumference. It is extremely well water'd with 
rivers and lakes : the chief rivers are the Po, the 
Teſin, the Adda, and the Seſſia; the lakes are 
thoſe of Maggiore, Lugano and Como The air 
and climate are very deſirable, and the whole 
country almoſt one fruitful plain, adorn'd with 
a great variety of fine towns, palaces and con- 
vents, . This country, ſays Dr. BURNET, is e- 
qual to the lovelieſt ſpots in England or France, 


hath all the ſweetneſs of Holland and Flanders, 
Sz 


ouncils are elected. But it is provided, 


but with a warmer ſun and better air. The( 
neighbourhood of the mountains cauſes a freſh. k 
neſs of air here, that makes it the moſt deſirable 1 
place to live in that can be found, 4 

This duchy is divided into thirteen parts, viz 5 
I, The Milaneſe Proper. 2: The Paveſe. 3 
The Lodeſan. 4. The Cremoneſe. 5. The Co. 
maſco. 6. The county of Anghiera, 7. The 
valleys of Seſſia. 8. The Novareſe. g. The Vi- 
gevanois, 10. The Lomelline. 11. The Ale. 
xandrin. 12. The Tortoneſe. And, 13. The 
territory of Bobbio. 

Milaneſe Proper is bounded by Comaſco on l 
the north, by the Lodeſan on the eaſt, by the! 
Paveſe on the ſouth, and by the Novareſe on the 
weſt ; the chief towns whereof are, 1, Milan, 
the capital of the duchy. 2. Marignano, 3. Ag- 
nadel. And, 4. Caſſano. 

1. Milan, ſtiled The Great, and that very juſt- 2 
ly, if we conſider its dimenſions, the multitude Mia 
of its inhabitants, the magnificence of its temple; 
and palaces, or its manufactures and commerce, 
It is ſituated in the latitude of forty-five degrees 
twenty-five minutes; nine degrees thirty minutes 
to the eaſtward of London, about two hundred 
and fifty miles north-weſt of Rome, and eighty- 
five to the eaſtward of Turin, It ſtands upon 
the little river Olana, .and has the advantage of 
two navigable canals, by which it-hath a commu- 
nication with the rivers Adda and Tefin. The 
city is of a round form, and encompaſſed by 2 
wall, in which there are ten gates, being about 
ten miles in circumference, too large to admit of 
a regular fortification; but the citadel, which is 
a large hexagon and commands the place, is look'd 
upon as one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Italy. 
The ſtreets of the town are broad and clean, the 
ſquares ſpacious, the houſes lofty, but the contri- 
vance of them, or their beauty, not ſo much ad- 
mired as thoſe in ſome. other Italian cities. It 
contains two hundred and thirty churches, of 
which eighty are parochial,. and her collegiate. 
There are alſo forty convents of men, and fifty of 
women, with ſome other fraternities, and the ſub- 
urbs are very large. The vaſtneſs of the town, 
the nobleneſs of the buildings, and above all, the 
ſurprizing riches of the churches and convents, 
ſays Dr. BURNET, are ſigns of great wealth. It 
is ſuppoſed to contain three hundred thouſand ſouls, 
amongſt whom are-great numbers of nobility and 
gentry, as well as merchants. Their principal 
manufactures are thoſe of filk-brocade, and other 
rich ſtuffs: their ſteel and iron-ware, and fine 
cryſtal-works, are alſo much admired, eſpecially 
the. laſt; and their artificers of every kind are 
ſuch exquiſite artiſts, that they have engroſſed 
the trade of this part of Italy. The nobility here 
affect to make a grand appearance, as is evident 


from their clothes, their coaches, and numerous 
retinues 


4 
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p. retinues of ſervants; and the women go abroad 
und enjoy more freedom here than in many other 
1. towns in Italy, | ; 

The publick buildings moſt taken notice of, 
are, 1, The cathedral, a vaſt Gothick ſtructure, 
about five hundred feet in length, and two hun- 
ired in breadth: the pavements, the walls, inſide 
anCout, with the roof, according to Dr. BURNET, 
are all marble. The roof is ſupported by an hun- 
dred and ſixty white marble pillars, ſtanding in 
fur rows, each of them three fathoms round, 
and valued at ten thouſand crowns a pillar : 
tho! this church is ſo full of ſtatues, ſays the ſame 
reverend writer, that one would be inclin'd to 
think every ſaint hath its ſtatue here; it is ſaid 
there are ſeveral thouſands ſtill wanting to finiſh 
the deſign. Thoſe of St. BARTHoLoM Ew flea'd 
alive, and ADAM and Eve, are admirable pieces. 
Here are two noble brazen pulpits in the church, 
each of them running round a large pillar like a 
gallery, and ſupported by huge figures of the 
ſame metal. The choir is wainſcoted and carv'd 
in ſo extraordinary a manner, — 5 my author, 
that I never ſaw paſſion ſo well expreſſed in 
wood, It contains fixty ſtalls, and they have al- 
moſt all the hiſtories of the goſpel repreſented in 
them, Juſt under the cupola lies St, CARLo's 
body, (CHARLES BORROME®O once Archbiſhop 


price, The plate and other preſents made to this 
faint are of a prodigious value; ſome ſervices for 
the altar are all of gold, very maſſive, and ſet 
with jewels ; others are ſo finely wrought, that 
the faſhion is thought equal to the value of the 
metal ; and indeed the riches of the churches of 
Milan, ſays my author, ſtrike one with amaze- 
ment. | 

The church of St. AMBRosR is in great eſteem 
on account of the corps of that ſaint, which is 
interr'd here; and his denying the Emperor THE- 

odos tus entrance into the fame church, for ha- 
ving barbarouſly maſſacred ſeven thouſand of the 
inhabitants of Theſſalonica. Here is alſo ſhewn 
2 brazen ſerpent upon a high marble pillar, ſaid 
to be the ſame that Moss erected in the deſart, 
tho* ſcripture aſſures us, it was beaten to pow- 
der ſome thouſand years ago. 

The other buildings beſt worth viewing are the 
palace of the Archbiſhop, the Viceroy's, and 
that of the Marquis of Homodeo's ; the 3 
allo is a fine building, erected by CHARLES BOR- 
ROMEO ; and the college of the Jeſuits, the town- 

ouſe, and the great hoſpital deſerve our attention. 
he laſt is a magnificent ſtructure, wherein are 
entertain'd four thouſand infirm people, having a 
:rvenue of ſeventy thouſand crowns per annum, 
= upwards. The cloſet of Signior MANF1EDO 
rA, being a vaſt collection of natural and 


F 


of this See) in a great cryſtal caſe of an immenſe 
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artificial rarities, is alſo ſaid to be well worth the CH A P- 
viewing. As for the Ambroſian library, ſo much VIII. 
admired by ſome, Mr. ApD1$S0N obſerves, that Milan. 
they have laid out more money in pictures tan 
in books, according to the Italian genius. About 

two miles from Milan, as the ſame writer relates, 

{ſtands a building that would have been a maſter- 

piece in its kind, had the architect deſign'd it for 

an artificial echo, Here he diſcharg'd a piſtol, 

and the ſound was return'd ſix and fifty times, tho” 4 
the air was very thick and foggy. The firſt repe- 

titions follow very thick, but are heard more di- 

ſtinctly in proportion as they decay, There are 

two parallel walls which beat the ſound back on 

each other, till the undulation is quite worn out. 

Other travellers relate, that they have heard the 

echo repeated in this place an hundred times. At 

Milan, as in ſeveral other cities of Italy, the na- 

tives are inclin'd to imitate the French in their 

mien and garb ; but there is a kind of aukward- 

neſs in the Italians, which eaſily diſcovers the airs 

they give themſelves not to be natural. 

The civil government of Milan is lodg'd in the The govern- 
ſenate, conſiſting of prelates, doctors of law, and ment. 
gentlemen of the country, who are however ſub- 
ject to the controul of the Emperor's Vicar-Ge- 
neral, who is at preſent the celebrated Prince Eu- 

GENE of Savoy, to whom the Viceroys of Naples 

and Sicily, and the Governours of all the reſt of 

the Italian territories ſubject to the Emperor are 
accountable. The Vicar-General alſo appoints 

the preſident of the ſenate, magiſtrates, commiſ- 
ſaries, officers of the treaſury, &c. The gover- 
nour of the town and citadel of Milan are inde- 
pendent of each other. The ſeveral cities, di- 
ſtricts, and chatellanies of Milan are ws in 

civil matters by their reſpective magiſtrates. In 
each city there are twelve Seniors or Aldermen, 
who are choſen out of the common council, con- 
ſiſting generally of ſixty members, and the go- 
vernours of the ſeveral places are. appointed by 

the Vicar-General, and accountable to him, as 

are all the generals and military officers. The city 

of Milan is an Archbiſhop's See, and according to; 
tradition, their firſt prelate was St. BaRnaBas, 
collegue to St. Pau. Here, as in other towns, 

is an academy, or club of Wits, who ſtile them- Academy of 
ſelves Naſcgſti, that is, hidden, or ſecret, At their. NI. 
publick meetings they entertain each other with 
rhetorical, moral, or philoſophical diſcourſes, and 
ſometimes with politicks; for travellers relate, 
that there is no place where the common people 
inquire into ſtate- affairs, and entertain one ano- 
ther with political remarks more than in this 
country. They always had an averſion to the 
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French, but the barbarous and inſolent treatment 
they met with from them in the laſt war, has 
confirm'd them in their averſion to that nation ; 

Uu2 
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CHAP. this induced them fo readily to ſubmit to the 
VIII. Auſtrian dominion after the victory of Turin in 
Milan. the year 1706. 

The ſecond ſubdiviſion of the Milaneſe, is the 
Paveſe, which lies to the ſouthward of Milaneſe 
Proper; the ſoil whereof affords ſuch plenty of 
corn, wine, and the moſt delicious fruits, that it 
is called the garden of the Milaneſe : The chief 
towns whereof are Pavia, Certoſa, and Voghera. 

The city of Pavia is ſituated in a plain on the 
banks of the river Teſin, four miles north of the 
Po, and twenty to the ſouthward of Milan, and 
was the capital of the kingdom of the Lom- 
bards, till that monarchy was deſtroy'd by the 
Emperor CHARLEMAIN, who took DiDIER 
their laſt King priſoner in this city. The ſtreets 
are ſtraight and large ; but the buildings generally 
inferiour to the other towns of Italy. There 
are ſome buildings indeed very well worth view- 
ing, particularly two colleges of their univerſity, 
which conſiſts of ſeven in all; the one was founded 
by Pope Pius V, and the other by Cardinal Bo R- 
ROMEO, The church of St. PETER, with the 
monaſtery adjoining to it, are noble ſtructures ; in 
the laſt of which the corps of St. AusTIN is faid 
to be interr'd in a tomb of white marble, and 
is viſited to this day with abundance of devotion. 
The church of the Dominicans alſo is well worth 
a traveller's curioſity, as well for the beauty of 
its architecture, as for its rich moveables x ad- 
mirable paintings. In the ſquare before the cathe- 
dral is a brazen ſtatue on horſe-back of Marcus 
ANTONI1Us, which the people call CHARLES V, 
and ſome learned men have taken for ConsTAN- 
TINE the Great. The cathedral it ſelf is a 
heavy old Gothick building, and has little to re- 
commend it. The church and convent of the 
Carthuſians are beautiful ſtructures ; the choir of 
the church particularly is exceeding fine, all the 
walls are lined with marble, and adorn'd with 
pillars of the ſame {tone of different colours, and 
the figures about the high altar are incomparable. 
As to the convent, ſome travellers affirm, that 
there is nothing equal to it, if we regard either 
the grandeur or conveniencies, the court being 
ſurrounded with a portico a mile in circumference, 
ſuſtain'd by an infinite number of pillars, under 
which are the cells of the Monks. But notwith- 
ſtanding there are ſome churches and religious 
houſes that deſerve our attention here, the place 
is at this day very much impoveriſh'd and run to 
ruin, nor are its fortifications of any great con- 
ſequence. It is ſtill however the See of a Biſhop, 
one of the richeſt in Italy, and depends imme- 
diately on the Pope. 

'The third ſubdiviſion of Milan is the Lodeſan, 
which abounds in rich paſture and large herds of 
cattle, and is famous for its cheeſe. The chief 
towns whereof are Lodi, and Lodi Vechio. 


— — 
The Pa veſe. 


The city of 
Pavia, 


THE PRESENT: T 


The city of Lodi ſtands on a hill near _ 
banks of the river Adda, twenty miles ſouth-eaſt VIII 
of Milan, being a large well-built town, and a Milan 
Biſhop's See; but travellers do not give us a par- 
ticular deſcription of it. The city 

The Cremoneſe is a ſmall province to the eaſt- Lol. 
ward of the Lodeſan, from which it is ſeparated have 
by the river Adda, and abounds in corn, wine, E 
flax, and fruits, The chief towns whereof are, 

1. Cremona. 2. Caſal Maggiore. And, 3. Soncino. 

The city of Cremona ſtands in a plain on the The dye 
north ſide of the Po, a canal cut from this river Cremon,, 
to the Oglio running through the city, and is a- 
bout forty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Milan. It is 
a large well-built town, five miles in circum- 
ference, the ſtreets wide and ſtraight, and the 
ſquares ſpacious ; but neither populous nor rich. 

It is defended by a caſtle and other fortifications, 
and being in poſſeſſion of the French in the 
year 1702, Prince EUGENE of Savoy, the Impe- 
rial General, enter'd the place by a ſubterrane- 
ous paſſage, and ſurpriz'd Marſhal VIiLLERov, 
who commanded the French garriſon, in his bed; 
but the Prince was forced to retire with his priſoner, 
ſome Iriſh regiments in garriſon making a brave 
defence, and the detachment which ſhould have 
ſupported the Germans, miſſing their way, and 
not coming up in time. This Town however, 
with the reſt of Milan, was evacuated by the 
French in the year 1707, and the Imperialiſts 
have been in poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. The 
cathedral, the Biſhop's palace and the town-houſe, 
are ſaid to be handſome ſtructures ; and there are 
ſeveral fine hoſpitals well endow'd. It is the See 
of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to Milan, and hath an uni- 
verſity very. little frequented at preſent. | 

Comaſco, the fifth ſubdiviſion of the Milaneſe, The co- 
lies north of Milaneſe proper; the chief towns aße. 
whereof are, 1. Como. 2. Lecco. 3. Bellamo. 
And, 4. Fort de Fuentes. I 

Como is ſituated at the ſouth end of the lake Tb du d 
to which it communicates its name, about twenty- 
five miles to the northward of Milan; *tis a po- 
pulous town, and a place of ſome ſtrength, and 
the See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to Milan. Here 
PLiny the younger was born. The neighbour- 
ing lake is about thirty miles in length and three 
in breadth ; the river Adda runs through it. 

The fixth ſubdiviſion of the Milaneſe is An- Angben. 
ghiera, ſituate on each ſide of the ſouth part of 
the lake Maggiore ; the chief towns whereof are,. 


I. Anghiera, 2. Arona. 3. Orta, 4. Palanza. 
5. Canobio. 6. Ugona. And, 7. Domo d'Oſ- 
cella. 


The town of Anghiera ſtands on the eaſt fide Then 
of the lake Maggiore, about thirty miles north- 

weſt of Milan; but I meet with no particular 
deſcription of this, or of any of the reſt of the _ 
towns in this diſtrict. _ | 
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CHAP. The eighth ſubdiviſion of the Milaneſe are 
III. the valleys of Seffia, which lie to the weſtward of 
Milan. Anghiera : but theſe having been yielded to his 
wA— Sardinian Majeſty by the Emperor, have been 
The valleys mention'd already. 
a The little province of the Novarefe is bounded 
The Nova by the diſtrict of Anghiera on the north; by the 
rele, 
Milaneſe Praper on the eaſt; and by the King of 
Sardinia's territories on the ſouth and weſt : the 
chief town whereof is, 

Novara, about thirty miles to the eaſtward of 
Milan, a fortified town, and the See of a Biſhop, 
ſuffragan to Milan. 

The Vigevano, or Vigevanaſco, ſituate on the 
river Teſin, having been granted to his Sardinian 
Majeſty by the Emperor, has been already de- 
ſcribed. | 
Ti: Lomel- The Lomelline, or Laumelline, to the ſouth- 
hae, ward of Vigevano, having been granted alſo to 

the King of Sardinia by his Fniperial Majeſty, hath 
been already deſcribed, 

The Alexandrin alſo, which lies to the ſouth- 
ward of the Po, having been yielded to his Sar- 
dinian Majeſty, hath been treated of already. 

The Tortoneſe lies to the eaſtward of the A- 
lexandrin, the chief town whereof is Tortona, a- 
bout twelve miles eaſt of Alexandria, and is the 
See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to Milan. 

The diſtrict of Bobbio lies between the Paveſe 
on the north; and the Apennine hills, which ſe- 
parate it from the territories of Genoa, on the 
ſouth ; the chief towns whereof is Bobbio, ſituate 
in a pleaſant plain, about thirty miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Tortona, being a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan to 
Genoa, 

The duchy of Milan, the north part of the an- 
tient Liguria, was inhabited by the Inſubres when 
it fell under the dominion of the Romans. Upon 
the decline of the Roman Empire it was poſleſs'd 
by the Goths, who were expelled by the Longo- 
bardi, or Lombards, a people of Germany, about 
the year 572, Milan conſtituted the beſt part 
of the kingdom of Lombardy, which continued 
about two hundred years, when DIDIER the laſt 
King being taken priſoner, and the monarchy de- 
| ſtroy'd by CHARLEMAIN, the Emperors of Ger- 

many afterwards appointed the governours of the 
Milaneſe, who at length aſſumed the ſovereignty 
of this country, ſtiling themſelves Lords of Mi- 
lan, Jon GALE As was firſt honour'd with the 
title of Duke, about the year 1395, and being 
ſucceeded by his two ſons, who died without 
any legitimate iſſue, ſeveral Princes laid claim 
to the Dutchy, particularly the Emperor FRE 
DERICK IV, ALPHoONnsUs King of Naples, 
Lewis Duke of Savoy, CHARLES Duke of Or- 
leans, and the Republick of Venice: whereupon 
the Milanoiſe for ſome time took the government 
into their own hands; but about the year 1468, 
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ſubmitted themſelves to Francis STORZ A, one CH AP. 
of the greateſt Generals of his time, who had VIII. 
married the baſe daughter of their laſt Duke. Milan. 
LRwWIS XII, King of France, fon to the Due 
of Orleans, and great grandſon of Duke JohN 
GALEAS, reviving his pretenſions to the Mila- 

neſe, march'd an army thither, and reduced it 

to his obedience in leſs than a month ; obliging 

the Duke, ſurnam'd Lewis the Black, to fly for 

refuge into Germany. His ſubjects growing weary 

of the French inſolence, ſoon after recall'd him; 

but being betray'd by a mercenary Swiſs ſoldier 

in his ſervice, he was taken priſoner by the ene- 

my, and died in captivity, MAax1miLIAN the 

ſon of Duke LEWIS, aſſiſted by the Swiſs, de- 

feated the French in his turn, and drove them 

out of the country, But Francis I, reinfor- 

cing his troops, obtain'd a ſignal victory over the 
Milanoiſe and Swiſs, obliging MAXIMILIAN to 

quit the government, and accept a penſion of thirty 
thouſand ducats per annum, FRAN IS SFORZA, 

the ſon of MAXIMILIAN, being aſſiſted by the 
Emperor and the Pope, was reſtored to his —— 

about the year 1521; and at the treaty of Cam- 

bray, anno 1529, the French King relinquiſh'd 

his claim to the Milaneſe. Upon the death of 
FRAN CIS SFORZA II, anno 15 36, the Emperor 
CHARLES V granted the inveſtiture of the duchy 

to his own ſon PHILI II, King of Spain; whole 
ſucceſſors enjoy'd it till the year 1706, when the 
French and Spaniards evacuated the Milaneſe, and 

the reſt of the Spaniſh dominions in Italy; which 

by the following treaty of peace in the year 1714, 

were yielded to the Emperor, who ſtill remains 
ſovereign of them. 

The conſtant revenues of the duchy of Milan 
are computed at three hundred thouſand pounds per 
annum, and the compliment of forces for this 
duchy are about thirty thouſand men; though 
there are ſcarce half ſo many in actual ſervice, 
the officers putting great part of the pay in their 
pockets which is aſſign'd for that ſervice ; at leaſt 
this was the caſe while they were under the do- 
minion of Spain; poſſibly the preſent Vicar-Ge- 
neral, Prince EUGENE, may have put things 
upon a better foot. 


M ANT U A. 


CHAP. IX. 
Contains a deſcription of the duchy of Mantua. 
THE duchy of Mantua is bounded by the Bre- Situation 


ſcian and Veroneſe, part of the territories of an extents 
Venice, on the north ; by another part of the 
Venetian dominions and the Ferrareſe on the eaſt ; 
by the duchies of Modena and Mirandola on the 
ſouth ; 
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CHAP. fouth; and by the Cremoneſe in the duchy of 


IX. 
Mantua. The duchy of Mantua Proper. 


THE PRESENT STAT 


Milan towards the weſt ; being divided into, 1. 
2. The duchy of 


WWW Guaſtalla, 3. The County of Novellara. 4. The 


Subdiviſion. duchy of Sabionetta. 


Chief towns. 


Mantua 


city. 


Te ade. 


5. The principality of Bo- 
zolo. 6. The principality of Caſtiglione de Ja 
Stivere. And, 7. The principality of Solferino. 
But not finding their exact boundaries, I ſhall 
content my ſelf with a general deſcription of the 
whole duchy; which is about fiſty miles in 
length, but of a very unequal breadth, in ſome 
places upwards of thirty miles, and in others not 
ſeven miles over. The chief towns are, 1. Man- 
tua. 2. Borgoforte. 3. Governolo, 4. Oſtiglia. 
5. Gonzaga. 6. Goito. 7. Luzara. 8. Via- 
dana. 9. Guaſtalla, 10. Novellara. 11. Sabio- 
netta. 12. Bozolo. 13. Caſtiglione delle Sti- 
vere. And, 14. Solferino, 

The city of Mantua ſtands in the middle of 
a lake, or as ſome call it, a moraſs, formed by 
the river Mincio, about fourſcore miles to the 
eaſtward of Milan, and as many ſouth-weſt 
of Venice, the ſituation rendering it very un- 
healthful in the hot ſeaſon. It is join'd to the 
continent by a cauſe-way three hundred paces 
long on the fide of Cremona, and by two others 
{five or {ix hundred paces long towards the north, 
with forts and draw-bridges for their defence. It 
is between four and five miles in circumference, 
and ſuppoſed to contain fifty thouſand inhabitants. 
The walls and fortifications are but indifferent, 
the lake being its beſt defence; the ſtreets are 
large, and the ſquares ſpacious. There are about 
eighteen pariſh-churches in it, and forty convents: 
the cathedral, the Jeſuits church, that of St. Bak - 
NABAS, the town-houſe, the theatre and the du- 
cal palace, are the principal publick buildings ; 
but I don't find any of them much admired by 
travellers: indeed one writer acquaints us, that 
ſeveral of the ſtreets have piazza's with marble 
pillars, and that the palaces of the nobility and 
perſons of quality are very numerous; but I pre- 
ſume they have nothing extraordinary in their 
ſtructure, others having paſs'd over them in fi- 
lence. The town however is a place of good 
trade, their filk manufacture particularly has a 
creat reputation all over Europe ; it is from this 
city thoſe glorious Italian ſilks, call'd Mantua's, 
take their name, which our countrymen find more 
difficulty in imitating than any other. The late 
Duke had ſeveral palaces, or pleaſure-houſes, as 
they are call'd, in the eee, country, of 
which the principal were Marmerola and La Fa- 
vorita. TAsso the poet was born in Mantua, 
and the celebrated VIRG1L at the village of An- 


des, within two or three miles of it. It is in the C Hi 
cathedral of this city the Catholicks pretend to IX 
have preſerv'd two or three drops of our Saviour's Manty 
blood. This biſhoprick is immediately ſubje& to 
the Holy See, and acknowledges no other ſu- 
riour. i 
Luzara, fifteen miles ſouth of Mantua, is notr,;,.,, WM 
remarkable for any thing but a great battle fought | 
near it, between the Imperialiſts on one fide, and 
the French and Spaniards on the other, in the 
year 1702, when both ſides claim'd the victory. 
The town of Guaſtalla is the capital of a Guin, f 
duchy of the ſame name, and lies about twenty © "ll 
miles ſouth of Mantua, | 
Sabionetta alſo is the capital of a duchy, and Sabine 
lies about twenty miles ſouth-weſt of Mantua | 
but does not require a particular deſcription, any 
more than the other towns above-mention'd. & 
The duchy of Mantua generally follow'd the RQ 
fortune of the reſt of Lombardy, till about the Manu, 
eleventh century, when the leading men of the q 
country erected a government of their own, and 
became independent of any foreign power. Some 
time after they loſt their liberty again, and were 
ſubject to ſeveral tyrants, as they are tiled, till 
LEwWISs DE GoNzaGA, from whom the late 
Duke deriv'd his pedigree, depoſed the laſt tyrant 
in the year 1328, and obtain'd the ſovereignty of 
the Mantuan, as Vicar of the Empire. His ſucceſ- 
ſors enjoy'd the titles of lords of Mantua till the 2 
year 1435, when the Emperor honour'd them - 
with the title of Marquiſs; and CHARLES V, - 
afterwards conferr'd that of Duke on FRE DE- I 
RICK II. The duchy continued in this branch 0 
till the year 1627, when VINCENT II dying 
without iſſue, his couſin CHARLES GoN ZZ AGA, 
Duke of Nevers in France, by the aſſiſtance of 
Lewis XIII obtain'd the ſovereignty of his duchy. 
His grandſon FERDINAND-CHARLES IV, the 
laſt Duke, adhering to the French King in the 
late war, was proſcrib'd by the Emperor, who 
ſeiz'd the duchy as a forfeited fee ; and the Duke 
dying in the year 1708 without iſſue, his Imperial 
Majeſty il] keeps poſſeſſion of it. The country 
of Mantua abounds in corn, fruits, flax, filk, and 
excellent paſture, but has little good wine. The 
annual revenue of the late Duke is computed to 
amount to three hundred thouſand crowns and up- 
wards, beſides what he drew from the Montfe- 
rat. The other branches of the family of Gox- 
Zz AGA are the Princes of Guaſtalla, Bozolo, 
Caſtiglione, and the Earl of Novellara ; but theſe 
ſeem at preſent contented with the Emperor's 
government, and have not yet thought fit to lay 
claim to the duchy of Mantua, 
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MOD E NA. 
CHAP. X. 


Contains a deſcription of the duchies 7 Modena, 
Mirandola, Reggio, and other ſmall ſtates de- 
pendant on Modena. 


UNDER the name of the Modeneſe, I com- 

prehend the duchy of Modena, the duchy of 
Mirandola, the duchy of Reggio, the marquiſate 
of Scandiano, the principality of Corregio, and 
the principality of Carpi; bounded by the Man- 
tuan towards the north; by the Bologneſe on the 
eaſt, by the Apennine hills, which ſeparate it from 
Tuſcany, towards the ſouth ; and by the Parme- 
ſan on the weſt ; extending about ſixty miles in 
length from north to ſouth, and fifty in breadth 


from eaſt to weſt : the chief towns whereof are, 


1, Modena, 2. Boſtia, 3. Final de Modena. 
4. Frignano. 5. Carfagnano. 6. Mirandola, 
Concordia. 8. Reggio. 9. Rubiera. 10. 
Perſello. Ix. Scandiano. 1I. Corregio. 13. 
Carpi. T4. Safſuolo. 15. St. Martin de Eſte. 
The city of Modena ſtands upon a canal, in 
a pleaſant fruitful plain, about forty miles to the 
ſouthward of Mantua, and twenty north-weſt of 
Bologna, built out of the ruins of the antient 
Mutina, which ſtood near this place. It is ſur- 
rounded by a wall and ſome antique fortifications 
of no great ſtrength ; the buildings are not fine, 
conſidering they are in Italy, the ſtreets generally 
narrow and dark, with little low, Piazza's before the 
houſes, which are no great ornament to the place: 
the cathedral and the Duke's palace are the only 
things mention'd by travellers as worth the view- 
ing. The foil about Modena, ſays Mr. App1- 


SON, is very rich, and well cultivated, and the 


Prince's palace magnificent. The ſubject might 
live in great plenty here, if the taxes and impoſi- 


tions were not ſo exorbitant; but the Court is 


too ſplendid for the ſmall territories which lie 


about it. One cannot but be amazed to ſee ſuch 


a profuſion of wealth laid-out in coaches, trap- 
pings, tables, cabinets, and ſuch precious toys, in 
which few Princes in Europe can equal theſe petty 
ſovereigns; though at the ſame time they neglect 
to make bridges over their rivers for the conve- 
niency of travellers, who are forc'd to pay un- 
reaſonable exaCtions at every ferry upon the leaſt 
riſing of the waters, It happens ver 
nately, adds the ſame author, that theſe little Ita- 
lian Be will {till be endeavouring, at their 


lubjects coſt, to equal the pomp and grandeur of 


the greataſt monarchs, as well as to outvie thoſe 
of their own rank. The town of Modena is nei- 
ther large nor populous, nor has it any great trade, 


ITALY. 


unfortu- 
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though it ſtands in a country abounding in corn, CH A P, 
wine, rich paſtures, cattle, and all manner of de- X. 
licious fruits. But notwithſtanding the people are not Modena. 
generally rich, with Mr. AppisoN's leave, they = 
cannot be very miſerable in the midit of ſo ngch 

plenty ; eſpecially in ſo warm a climate, where 

the poor have little or no occaſion, either for 

clothes or firing, the want of which occaſions the 

greateſt hardſhips the poor endure in theſe nor- 

thern countries. But our travellers of the Whig 

ſtrain, out of an unaccountable prejudice to Mo- 

narchy and the Popiſh religion, unanimouſly cry 

out of the miſeries and oppreſſions the ſubjects 

of the Italian Princes undergo; and yet none of 

them pretend to tell us wherein that miſery con- 

ſiſts, unleſs it be that there are not ſo many over- 

grown tradeſmen as there are in other countries; 

which I am apt to think is not to the diſadvan- 

tage of the inferiour rank of people, who ſuffer 

leſs by monopolies where trade is more equally di- 

vided. Modena is the See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan 

of Bologna, and the reſidence of the Dake. 

Frignano is the capital of a little country of Frignano. 
the ſame name, ſituate at the foot of a mountain 
on the river Panaro, twenty miles ſouth of Mo- 
dena. 

Mirandola, the capital of a duchy of the ſame yj;,uol. 
name, is pleaſantly ſituated in a fruitful country, 
twenty miles to the northward of Modena, for- 
merly under the dominion of its own Prince, 
of the family of Pie, but purchaſed of the Em- 
peror by the Duke of Modena, with Concor- 
dia, about the year 1711. The revenues of the 
duchy of Mirandola were computed to amount to 
two thouſand pounds per annum. 

Reggio is the capital of a duchy, and ſtands a- Reggio, 
bout fifteen miles north-eaſt of Modena 3 a po- 
pulous trading: town, better built than Modena, 
and ſubject to the ſame Prince. The natives ad- 
mire their churches and publick buildings, which 
would make a good appearance in any other part 
of the world, but it ſeems are not comparable to 
many others in Italy. Reggio is the See of a 
Biſhop, ſuffragan to 83 

Corregio is the capital of a principality of the Corregio, 
ſame name, and ſtands about ten miles north-eaſt 
of Reggio, but is not conſiderable enough to re- 
quire a particular deſcription. 

Carpi alſo is the capital of a principality, ſituate Carpi. 
in a fine plain, on a canal filled by the river Sec- 
chia, ten miles north-weſt of Modena, defended 
by a citadel and other works, and eſteem d a place 
of ſome ſtrength, taken by the Germafis in the 
year 1702, after they had obtain'd a victory over 
the French near this place ; ſubject at preſent to 
the Duke of Modena. * 

Modena became a Roman colony ſoon after the Higoy of 
eſtabliſhment of that State, but was deſtroy'd by Modena. 
Marcus ANTONIUS, The Lombards 3 
t 
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CHAP. the city, and made it a part of their kingdom. It 
X, was afterwards a free State, under the protection 
Modena, of the Empire, till it became annexed to the mar- 
Ly quiſate of Ferrara, It has been ſince poſſeſſed al- 
ternately by the Pope and by the family of D*EsTE, 

The preſent being at this day ſubject to the latter, The pre- 
Duke's fas ſent Duke is REGINAULD, Duke of Modena, 
4a Reggio, and Mirandola; Prince of Carpi and 
Corregio ; Lord of Frignano, Carfagnano, Cor- 
regio, &c. born in 1655, and made Cardinal 
Deacon in 1686: after his brother's death how- 
ever he threw off the purple, and about the year 
1696 married CHARLOTTE, the daughter of 
Jonun-FREDERICK Duke of Hanover, by whom 
he had BExnEDpicTa-ERNEsTINA-Mary, born 
anno 1697, and married to Prince ANTHONY of 
Parma in the year 1715. 2. FRANC1s-MaRy, 
hereditary Prince of Modena, born in 1698, who 
married the ſecond daughter of the late Duke of 
Orleans, by whom he Path had two ſons. 3. A- 
MELIA-JOSEPHA, born anno 1699, And, 4. 
Jonn-FREDERICK-ERNEST, born anno 1700. 
The Duke is abſolute in his dominions, and ap- 
points the Governours of the ſeveral towns and 
fortreſſes, and Podeſty's or Judges in criminal and 
civil affairs, determining all appeals however him- 
ſelf. His revenues are computed to amount to an 
hundred thouſand pounds per annum ; but his 
forces not being ſufficient to defend his country 
againſt the neighbouring powers, he relies chiefly 
upon his alliance with the Emperor, whoſe party 
he eſpouſed in the late war: and though his coun- 
try was ravaged by the French, and great part of 
it taken from him on that account, it was after- 
wards recover'd by the Emperor, and reſtor'd him 
with advantage. And in the year 1726, his Im- 
perial Majeſty granted the Duke of Modena a 
Commachio Principality in Hungary, in conſideration of his 
9 Highneſs's reſigning his pretenſions to Commachio, 
* tg the Emperor a little before yielded to the 

ope. 

MARY-ELTLEANOR-BEA TRIX, Siſter of the 
Duke of Modena, was married to JaMEs Duke 
of York (afterwards King of England) anno 167 3, 
to which match ſome are apt to aſcribe that 
Prince's misfortunes : but however this be, it ap- 
pears from hence that the Chevalier de St. George 
is nephew to the Duke of Modena, and firſt cou- 
ſin to the ducheſs of Parma his daughter, to 
whom the Chevalier lately made that viſit which 
the Britiſh court fo 3 reſented, as to com- 
mand the Duke of Parma's Miniſter out of the 
kingdom. 
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'T HE duchy of Parma, (in which I include the 
Plaiſantin, or duchy of Piacenza, the States 


His reve- 
nucss 


Mary Queen 
of Engiand 
of this fa- 


Situation 
and extent. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


furniſh'd with antient inſcriptions, idols, buſts, 


of Baſſetto and Landi, _ all ſubject to the ſame C H 1 
Prince) is bounded by the Cremoneſe and Lodeſan X. 
on the north ; by the duchy of Reggio towards Parm 
the eaſt ; by the territories of Genoa and Modena 
on the ſouth 3 and by the Paveſan and Bobbion 

on the weſt : extending ſixty miles in length, and Y 
thirty in breadth. The chief towns are, 1. Par- Chief uu 
ma. 2. Caſtel Guelpho, 3. Fornovo. 4. Cor- 
neglio. 5. Piacenza. 6. Nibiano. 7. Borgo 
St. Domino. 8. Florenzola. 9. Corte Maggiore. 
10. Buſſeto. 11. Borgo de Val de Taro. 12. 
Bardi. And, 13. Compano. 

The city of F the capital, is pleaſantly Parma ci 
ſituated on a river of the ſame name, which di- | 
vides it in two parts, having a communication 
with each other by three bridges; the form of it 
is almoſt round, and the walls about three miles 
in circumference : it is defended by a citadel and 
other fortifications, and eſteem'd a place of ſome 
ſtrength : the ſtreets are wide and ftrait, and the 
buildings regular, but low, having no piazza's be- 
fore them, as at Modena. It ſtands about ſixty 
miles north-eaſt of Genoa, and thirty north-weſt 
of Modena. The publick buildings beſt worth 
the viewing are, the Cathedral, a magnificent pile, 
ſurrounded on the out- ſide by ſeveral ranges of 
pillars, and the cupola exquiſitely painted by the 
celebrated CoRREGIo. The church of St. | Ao 
is a beautiful piece of architecture, and adorn'd 
with the paintings of the ſame CoRREG10 and 
PARMEGIANA. In the church of the Capu- 
chins is the tomb of that famous General ALE x- 
ANDER FARNESE. The Duke's palace, that 
part of it which is lately built, is an elegant ſtruc- | 
ture, but moſt admir'd for the theatre and fine 
gallery. The theatre, Mr. Appison obſerv'd, + 
was the moſt ſpacious in Europe, and fo admira- 
bly contrived, that from the depth of the ſtage 
the loweſt ſound may be heard diſtinctly to the 
furtheſt part of the audience; and let the voice 
be raiſed never ſo high, there is nothing like an 
echo to cauſe the dealt confuſion. There are no 
boxes in it, only benches riſing gradually as in an 
amphitheatre, and the pit between the benches 
and the ſtage is ſometimes fill'd with water three 
foot deep, into which are brought little gilded 
boats, that with the lights and glaſſes that ſur- 
round it form a very agreeable ſcene. The gal- 
lery is hung with a numerous collection of pictures, 
done by the moſt celebrated hands, and on the 
ſide of it is a large room adorn'd with inlaid ta- 
bles, cabinets, works of amber and cryſtal, and 
other pieces admired for their value and contri- 
vance ; adjoining to this is another large room 
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medals, and other antiquities. Amongſt the me- 
dals the ſcarceſt is that of PEsCENIUs NIGER, 
(coin'd at Antioch, where that Emperor trifled 
away his time, till he loſt his life and empire) , 

the 
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Aab. the reverſe a Dea Salus. There are alſo two of 
Or no, two of MessALINA and Porr A, two 
rm Auma. of PERTINAX, and another of GoORDIANUS 
AFRICANUS. The gardens of the palace alſo 

are admired for the grotto's, fountains, caſcades, 

ane walks, ſtatues, and other embelliſhments. 
The Univerſity here was founded in the year 1509, 
in which there 1s a large college appropriated to 
the nobility, where all manner of exerciſes are 
taught as well as the ſciences. The academy of 
wits here ſtile themſelves Innominati, or Anony- 


ther Italian academies uſually do. Parma is the 
See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan of Bologna, and a place 
of good trade, eſpecially in cheeſe, which they 
ſend to every country in Europe. 

Piacenza, or Plaiſance, is — about thirty 
miles north-weſt of Parma, in a fruitful plain, 
water'd with rivulets, about half a mile from the 
Po, being rather larger than Parma, and defended 
by a wall, a citadel, and other fortifications. The 
Duke of Parma has a palace here. The ſtreets 
and ſquares are ſpacious, and the buildings regular, 
but they ſeem to be excelled by ſo many other 
places of Italy, that travellers have not thought 
them worth a particular deſcription, A fountain 
erected by AuGUsSTUs Cæs AR, and an equeſtrian 
ſtatue of ALEXANDER I, Duke of Parma and 
Piacenza, however are mention'd by every tra- 
veller as worth the viewing. Piacenza is a Bi- 
ſhop's See, ſuffragan of Bologna, and has a Uni- 
verſity but of no great fame. The trade of this 
place conſiſts chiefly in their cheeſe, as at Parma: 
theſe cities being ſurrounded with the richeſt pa- 
9 in Italy. 

Buſſeto is the capital of a country, of the ſame 
name, about ſixteen miles to the north-eaſt of 
Piacenza, taken notice of for little but its deſira- 
ble ſituation. 

Borgo di Val di Taro is a ſmall city, on the 
river Taro, capital of the State of Landi, pur- 
chaſed by the Duke of Parma in 1682, of the fa- 
mily of LANDI. 

Borgo St. Domino, the antient Julia Fidentia, 
about ſixteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Piacenza, ſituate 
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They abound alſo in cattle of all kinds, and the 
wool of their ſheep is not inferiour to any in 
Italy. Their excellent cheeſe has been taken no- 
tice of already, and they have plenty of the beſt 
oil, wine, rice, corn, and fruits; truffles, a de- 
licious root without ſtems or plants, alſo are found 
here, and they have ſome mines of copper and 
ſilyer The 1 uſcans inhabited this country an- 


'i-ntly, and the Romans ſent a colony hither a- 
Vor, II. | 


„ 
bove an hundred years before the birth of our Sa- CH AP. 


mus, and ſpend their time as the members of o- 
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viour. Upon the declenſion of the Roman Em- X. 
pire it fell under the power of the barbarous na- Parma. 
tions that invaded Italy, and afterwards became a aa 
free State. It was ſucceſſively ſubject to the 

weſtern Emperors, the Pope, the Venetians, Mi- 

lanoiſe, and French. Pope Jurrvs II reduced 

it again under the power of the See of Rome. 

Pope Paul III created his natural fon PETER 

LEWIS FARNESE Duke of Parma and Piacenza, 

about the year 1545; but the Emperor diſputed 

his title, till his fon Oc r AIO FARrRNESE mar- 

ried MARGARET of Auſtria, the Emperor's na- 

tural daughter, which confirm'd this duchy in the 
Farneſian family, though the Emperor ſtill looks 

upon it as a fief of the Empire, and revertible to 

him on failure of male iſſue. The Pope on the 
contrary claims it as a fee of the holy See, and 

actually receives ten thouſand crowns per annum 

of this Prince. 

And here it is neceſſary to be a little more par- The family 

ticular in treating of the family of FARNESE than ef Farucſe. 
of any Italian Prince, in order to the clearing up 
a conſiderable piece of modern hiſtory. It ſeems 
OpovaRDo, or EDwaRD FARNESH, Duke of 
Parma, in the year 1690 married Do ROTH “E 
SOPHIA of Newburgh, ſiſter to the Elector Pala- 
tine, and the Empreſs- mother, and to the Queen 
Dowager of Spain, and afterwards died in the year 
1693; having had iſſue by his Princeſs a ſon 
named ALEXANDER, who died ſoon after his 
birth, and a daughter named ELIZABETH, born The preſent 
in the year 1692, and married to PIII V, the Ween of 
preſent King of Spain, anno 1714. Prince Fr an- 
cis FARNEsSE ſucceeded his brother QpouaR- 
Do or EDWARD in the duchy of Parma, and in 
1695 married his widow the Princeſs DoRoTH y- 
SoPHIA, mother to the preſent Queen of Spain, 
at which every body was amazed on account of 
the proximity. of blood, Prince EDwARD his 
eldeſt brother having had children by her; but 
the Pope granted a diſpenſation, which remov'd all 
ſcruples. | 

In the year 1718, the Emperor, the Kings of 
Great Britain and France, and the States Gene- 
ral, enter'd into an alliance, which from the num- 
ber of the parties, obtain'd. the name of the qua- 
druple alliance, wherein it was ſtipulated, that 
for preventing a war in Italy, in caſe the Grand The rever- 
Duke of Tuſcany, or the Duke of Parma and fon of the 
Placentia, or their ſucceſſors, ſhould die without 2 
heirs male, the ſtates and duchies poſſeſſed by the Tuſcany 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany and Duke of Parma being ſettled on 
fiefs of the Empire, ſhould go to the firſt-torn ſon "or 3 
of the ſaid Queen of Spain, and his male iſſue law- ple * 
fully begotten; and in default of ſuch iſſue, to the | 
ſecond, and other younger ſons of the faid Queen 
in like manner: provided that none of the afore- 


faid duchies or dominions ſhould ever be poſſeſſed 
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CHAP. by a Prince who at the ſame time held the king- 
X. dom of Spain; nor any King of Spain be guar- 
Parma. dian to the Prince who ſhould ſucceed to the 
ad duchics and dominions. And for the ſecuring 
the ſaid ſucceſſion to the ſon of the Queen of 
Spain, it was farther agreed, that garriſons of 
Swiſs troops ſhould immediately be put into the 
towns of Parma and Placentia, Leghorn and Porto 
Ferraio in the iſle of Elba, to be paid by the con- 
tracting powers: (but this laſt part of the agree- 
ment was never put in execution.) 

The Duke of Tuſcany died in the year 1723, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon JOHN GASTON DE 
Mep1icis the preſent Duke, who was born May 
24, 1671, and married to AN NE-MARIA-FRAN- 
CES, daughter of JULiuUs-FRANCIs, Duke of 
SaAx-LAWENBURG, and widow of PHILI1P- 
WiLlLiam Count Palatine of the Rhine, by 
whom he has no children, nor is ever like to have 
any; and being the laſt heir male of the family of 
Mepic1s, is to be ſucceeded in that duchy by 
Don CaRLos, eldeſt ſon of the preſent Queen 
of Spain, according to the aboveſaid treaty : but 
more of this in the deſcription of "Tuſcany, 

By another treaty, anno 1725, between the 
Emperor and King of Spain, the ſaid duchies of 
Parma and Tuſcany are confirm'd to the eldeſt 
ſon of the ſaid Queen of Spain, and his male de- 
ſcendants, on failure of heirs male of the ſaid two 
houſes of Parma and Tuſcany ; but the Duke of 
Parma dying on the 25th of February 1726-7, 
and being ſucceeded by his brother ANTHONY 
FARNESE, who the ſame year married AMELIA- 

OSEPHA, the third daughter of the Duke of 

lodena, if there be any male iſſue of this mar- 
riage, the ſettlement upon the eldeſt fon of the 
Queen of Spain cannot take effect as to Parma, 

The annual revenue of this duchy is computed 

at an hundred thouſand pounds ; but this Prince 
alſo owes his ſecurity more to the jealouſies his 
neighbours entertain of each other, than to the 
forces he can raiſe. 


Anthony 
Farneſe the 
pre ſent 


Duke. 
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CHAP, XI. 


Contains a deſcription of the duchy of Tuſcany, er 
Florence, and the republick of Luca. 


Situation 
and extent. 


HE duchy of Tuſcany, or Florence, is boun- 
ded by the territories of the Pope on the 
north, eaſt, and ſouth-eaſt ; by the Tuſcan ſea 
on the ſouth-weſt ; and by the territories of Ge- 
noa and Modena on the north-weſt : extending an 
hundred miles in length, and about as many in 
breadth, being pretty near ſquare, As great part 
I 


THE PRESENT STATE 


of this country is taken up by the Apennine moun- CH a$ 
tains, and that the barreneſt part of them, it can- XI 
not be ſaid in general to be either fruitful or plea- Tuſcay 
ſant ; the air alſo is ſo exce2ding ſharp on theſe | 
hills, that they are generally deſtitute of towns Air and 
and inhabitants; but then there are ſome valleys, 
and thoſe large ones, that are the very reverſe, 
and when view'd from the neighbouring hills ap- 
pear a perfect paradiſe ; where the air is not on] 
more agreeable, but ripens the fruits of the 2 
ſooner, and brings them to a much greater per. 
fection than on the north fide of the Apennine, 
There is a plain particularly, which runs quite 
croſs the country from eaſt to weſt, namely, from 
Arezzo to Piſa; extending fourſcore miles in 
length, and water'd by the river Arno; which 
abounds in corn, wine, oil, oranges, citrons, figs, 
and all manner of delicious fruits; and as for mul- 
berry trees, 'the food of their filk-worms, and 
cheſnuts, no country is better ſtock'd with them. 
There are alſo ſeveral little hills between the val- 
leys and the barren Apennines, where they en- 
joy a happy medium, being neither ſubject to the 
cold blaſts of the one, or the ſcorching heats of 
the other, and that are well cover'd with trees 
and herbage, which make them very delightful g 
retirements in the ſummer. The chief rivers are River. Wl 
the Arno and Ombro, which riſing in the Apen- 
nine mountains, run to the ſouth-weſt, and fall 
into the Tuſcan ſea, the one near Piſa, and the 
other over againſt the iſland of Elba. This coun- 
try 1s uſual] 
Piſan, the Florentin, or Florenza, and the Sien- I 
neſe. I 2 
The Piſan is bounded by the Florentin and the The Ping 
republick of Luca on the north and eaſt ; by the 4 
Sienneſe on the ſouth-caſt; and the Tuſcan ſea 
on the ſouth-weſt. The chief towns whereof are, 
1. Piſa, 2. Leghorn. And, 3. Volterra. 
The city of Piſa ſtands in a fruitful plain on Pit c. 
the river 4 but in an unhealthful air; 
ſix miles to the weſtward of Florence; fifty north- 
weſt of Sienna, and about ſix from the Tuſcan 
ſea, It is the largeſt town in Tuſcany next to 
Florence ; and defended by a good wall, a citadel, 
and other fortifications; being divided almoſt 
into two equal parts by the river Arno, which 1s 
of a good breadth here : there are three handſome 
bridges, by which they have an eaſy communica- 
tion, one of them being built with marble. The 
ſides of the river, lined with a ſloping wall, form a 
mighty commodious quay, where ſhips of burthen 
formerly unladed their merchandize; but the 
mouth of the river being now choak'd up, it 1s 
only navigable for ſmaller veſſels. The ſtreets 
are broad and ſtrait, paved with large ſtones ; the 
houſes well built, the ſquares ſpacious, and the 
publick buildings magnificent ; of which the domo 
or cathedral, dedicated to St. MAR, is ag” 
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HAP. the chief, very advantageouſly ſituated in the mid- 
AI. dle of a large piazza, and built out of a great 
ucany. heap of wrought marble, ſuch as pillars, pedeſtals, 
capitals, corniſhes, and architraves, part of the 
ſpoils which the Piſans took in their eaſtern expe- 
ditions, when the republick was in a flouriſhing 
condition. The roof is ſupported by ſeventy-ſix 
tall marble pillars of different colours, and finely 
gilt. The choir is painted by the greateſt maſters, 
and the floor inlaid with marble. The brazen 
doors are exquiſitely wrought, containing the an- 
nunciation, incarnation, nativity, life, and paſ- 
ſion of our Saviour, and conſequently could never 
have belong'd to SoLoMoON's temple, according 
to the tradition of the place. In the ſame area 
with the domo ſtands the baptiſtery, a round fa- 
brick ſupported by ſtately pillars ; and near it the 
burying-place, called the Campo Santo, the earth 
which covers it having been brought from the 
Holy Land ; and this is ſurrounded with a cloy- 
ſer, adorn'd with admirable paintings. Adjoining 
to it is the leaning tower, in form of a cylinder, 
built with marble, and beautified with pillars on 
the outſide an hundred and eighty-eight feet in 
height, which, ſome travellers relate, was built 
on purpoſe leaning to ſhew the ſkill of the archi- 
tect; others, that it only deceives the fight, and 
is really upright : but Mr. MrssowN aſſures us, 
the foundation is ſunk, which occaſions its bend- 
ing forward, as he diſcover'd by a line and plum- 
met let down from the top. 

The palace of the Knights of St. STEPHEN, 
an order inſtituted by CosMus DE Mepicis in 
memory of a victory obtain'd over the Turks that 
day, with the church adjoining to it, adorn'd 
with the trophies taken from the infidels, are 
worth the viewing. And here is a famous aque- 
duct mention'd by travellers, conſiſting of five 
thouſand arches, that conveys the beſt water in 
Italy to this, city, which is drank by the Great 
Duke and Court-of Florence, | 

Pifa is an archbiſhoprick and univerſity, and 
was once the metropolis of a flouriſhing republick, 
maintaining powerful fleets upon the Mediterra- 
nean, and diſputing the ſovereignty of thoſe ſeas 
with the Genoeſe and Venetians. They made a 
conqueſt alſo of the iſlands of Sardinia and the Ba- 
leares, reduced the city of Carthage, and were 
of great ſervice to the Chriſtian Princes in their 
wars againſt the Infidels in the Holy Land : but 
being ſubdued by the Florentines, and the ſeat of 
the government removed, their river became un- 
navigable for large veſſels; their trade loſt, and 
carried to horn; the town is almoſt deſerted ; 
the buildings decay'd : nor does it ſeem to he in 
the power of the Great Duke to reſtore it to its 
former happy ſtate, tho? this has been attempted 
by ſometimes making it the reſidence of the Court, 
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and granting extaaordinary privileges to the ci- CH A P- 

tizens, XI. 
Leghorn, Livorno, is ſituated in a low ground Tuſcany. 

on the Tuſcan ſea, iixteen miles to the fouth- Gyn. 

ward of Piſa, being one of the beſt harbours in Leghorn. 

Italy, and ſurrounded with a wall and other for- 

tifications for its defence. The town is not large, 

but the buildings are regular, and painted on the 

outſide ; the ſtreets broad and ſtreight, and the 

great ſquare one of the largeſt and moſt beautiful 

in Tuſcany. Leghorn was an inconſiderable vil- 

lage, till Duke FERDINAND I. enlarged and beau- 

tified it; and granted ſuch privileges to the place, 

as invited foreign merchants from all countries hi- 

ther. Mr. Appison obſerves however, that 

they are at a conſtant expence in cleanſing the 

harbour, and keeping it from being choak'd up; 

which is done by the help of engines, that are al- 

ways at work, and employ many of the Great 

Duke's ſlaves, and with the foil and ſand taken 

out of the harbour, they fill and dry up the marſhy 

ground about the place, whereby it is become 

more healthful than formerly. It is not to be 

conceived what great profits the Duke reaps from 

this ſingle town, notwithſtanding it has the repu- 

tation of being a free port; and may very well 

be reckon'd fo, if compar'd with ſome others, 

"Tis true, foreigners pay little or no duties di- 

rectly, but out of every thing they purchaſe there 

goes a large gabel or tax to the government. 

The very ice-merchant here pays above a thou- 

ſand pounds per annum to the government for his 

privilege of ſelling it; and the tobacco-merchant 

ten thouſand. The ground alſo is fold at a pro- 

digious high rate by the Great Duke, on which 

new houſes are erected every day. All merchan- 

dize which is ſent up into the country, of which 

there are great quantities, are clogg'd with impo- 

ſitions as ſoon as they leave Leghorn, And all 

the wines, oils, and filks, which come from the 

fruitful valleys above-mentioned, mult make their 

way through a variety of. duties before they reach 

the port ; and though this muſt enhance the price 

of them to the foreign merchant, yet the labour- 

ing oar lies altogether on the natives. Here 1s 

none of the trouble of entring their goods either 

upon importation or exportation, which is the 

plague and vexation of other ports, and ſometimes 

a great hindrance to the voyage. The canal, 

which runs from the ſea to the Arno, affords a 

mighty convenient carriage for all goods imported 

or exported : and becauſe the great Duke reaps 

ſuch advantages from this free port, ſeveral/Princes 

and States of Italy have been upon the ſame pro- 

je& ; particularly the Pope, who was about to 

enlarge the harbour of Civita Vecchia, ang grant 

it the ſame privileges, but was diverted from this 

project by the management of the Great Duke. 

X x 2 The 
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CH AP. The Genoeſe are attempting the ſame thing, but 
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their road is too dangerous to invite foreign mer- 


Tuſcany. chants from Leghorn thither; and they will not 
wy make any of their other ports free, for fear of 
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drawing the trade from their capital. After what 
has been obſerved already of Leghorn, the reader 
will naturally conclude it to be a place of good 
trade, and very populous in proportion to the ex- 
tent, as it really is; particularly the Jews, who 
never fail to frequent ſuch towns, are computed 
to amount to no leſs than ten thouſand ; and, as 
the Engliſh factors complain, have in a manner 
engroſs'd the trade of our country. Beſides the 
trade we have directly with Leghorn, the ſhips of 
England, France, and Holland, touch here fre- 
quently in their voyage to or from Turky, bar- 
tering the goods of one country for another ; and 
in this port there are frequently ſmall barks loaden 
with wine from Languedoc, Sardinia, and Cor- 
ſica, which fell their liquor on board by retale, 
making taverns of their veſſels, becauſe they are 
not allowed to Jand it without paying cuſtom, 

The marble ſtatue of FERDINAND I, on the 
quay, with four brazen figures at his feet, repre- 
ſenting ſo many Turkiſh flaves, who endeavour'd 
to run away with a galley, and were executed in 
this place, are reckon'd an extraordinary plece of 
workmanſhip. The galley- ſlaves here are uſed with 
much more humanity than in other places, of 
which there are two ſorts; the one called For- 
zatti, who are either Turks or Moors, who are 
taken at ſea, or natives condemn'd to the ga)leys 
for their crimes : the other are called Bona Veglia, 
a raſcally fort of pecple, who make themſelves 
ſlaves for money, and have their liberty when the 
time bargain'd for is expir'd. The Turks and 
Moors are allow'd to go abroad with a ſingle iron 
on their leg, and ſome without any, becauſe they 
are caſily known, and it is difficult for them to e- 
icape ; but thoſe whoare condemn'd for any crimi- 
nal matter go coupled together with a long chain, 
and have always a guard following them ; and for 
the greater ſecurity, they ſometimes chain a Turk 
and a Chriſtian together, Great part of theſe 
ſlaves, when the galleys are laid up, follow their 
reſpective trades and buſineſs, and thoſe who have 
none, fel] wine and other proviſions ; inſomuch, 
that there have been found Turkiſh ſlaves here 
worth a thouſand crowns a man, who would not 
have their liberty if it was offer'd them ; for, it 
ſeems, they have little moſques allowed them to 
worſhip God in their own way, and if they have 
any money to preſent their Captain, he will ex- 
cuſe their going to ſea, and provide others in their 
room. 

Volterra is an ancient city, built upon a hill 
near the river Cecinna, ſituate in a fruitful coun- 
try, in which are ſeveral fine ſtone-quarries, and 
ſprings of mineral waters, It is the See of a Bi- 


ſhop, ſuffragan to Rome, but travellers have not CHA | fd 


thought it worth a particular deſcription. About XI X 
ſixteen miles to the weſtward of this city are the Tuſea ſuſc 
Aquæ Volaterranæ, now called, 1! Bagno al Morbo, | =? 


which are ſmall lakes of a prodigious depth, from 
which,'tis ſaid, the water perpetually bubbles up like 
a copper of boiling liquor, and ends forth ſuch ſul- 
phureous ſteams, that they Kill the birds which 
fly over them, and are fo exceſſive hot, that th 
boil a piece of fleſh ſooner than water heated by 
culinary fires. : 
The Florentin, or duchy of Florence, properly The rig 
ſo called, is bounded by the Bolognois and Ro- niir. 
mania towards the north ; the duchy of Urhin and 
Ancona towards the eaſt ; by the Sienneſe on the 
ſouth ; and by the Piſan and the republick of Luca | 
towards the weſt, The chief towns whereof are, chr 
1. Florence. 2. Fieſoli. 3. Pratolino. 4. San ü 
Martino. 5. Scarperia. 6. Fiorenzola. 7. Pie- 3 
tra Mala. 8. Piſtoia. 9. Prato. 10. Poggio 
Imperiale. 11. Empoli. 12. St. Miniato al To- 
deſca. 13. Barbarino. 14. Colle, 15. Pongi- 
bond. 16. Monte Pulciano. 17. Marciano, 
18. Cortona. 19. Arezzo. 20. Ae. San Se- ; 
pulchro. 21. Val Ombroſa. And, 22. Anciſa. 3 
The city of Florence lies in a fruitful valley on Fee, 
the river Arno, in forty-three degrees forty mi- «7 
nutes north latitude, thirty-ſix miles to the eaſt- | 
ward of Piſa, and about as many to the north- 
ward of Sienna, and an hundred and twenty north 
of Rome; in a moſt deſirable ſituation, encom- 
paſs'd with beautiful hills on- three fides, full of 
villages, country-ſeats, gardens, groves, and woods 
of olives riſing gradually till they join the higheſt 
mountains of the Apennine. And towards the 
welt lies that rich valley water'd by the river Ar- 
no, which extends as far as Piſa, abounding in 
corn, wine, and oil, and all manner of delicious 
fruits, The town is of a round form, about fix 
miles in circumference, encompaſs'd with walls 
and other fortifications, and defended by three 
citadels. The river Arno divides it in two parts, 
which have a communication by four bridges, of 
which two, the old and the new, are admir'd for 
their ſtructure. The ſtreets are ſtreight and well 
paved, in imitation of the old Roman high-ways, 
with great flat ſtones, larger than our common 
pavement- ſtones, but much thicker, which are 
ſo hollowed in their joinings, that the horſes find 
faſtening for their feet. "There are a great many 
{tatues and fountains in the ſtreets, and we meet 
with agreeable objects which way foever we turn 
our eyes, Their private buildings are tall and 
fair, their palaces numerous and exquiſitely con- 
triv'd, their churches but little inferiour to thoſe 
of Rome, and there are no leſs than ſeventeen 
ſpacious ſquares; inſomuch that this city has ob- 
tain'd the title of Florence the Fair, which 
travellers agree it well deſerves. In two _ 
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they think it defective; the firſt, that the 


have no glaſs in their windows, but their fine 

palaces are often diſgraced with tatter'd paper; 
and in the ſecond place, the ſtreets and courts 
in their palaces are too narrow for the loftineſs 
of their buildings: which are objections made to 
many other towns of Italy; and the only an- 
ſwer we meet with is, that neither glaſs nor 
wide ſtreets are convenient in ſo warm a cli- 
mate: as it is, one fide of the ſtreet always caſts 
a ſhade upon the other; and by their paper win- 
dows they avoid the ſcorching heat of the ſun, 
whoſe rays would be contracted and heighten'd 
by the crown glaſs uſed here, as by a burning- 
laſs, 

: As Tuſcan pillars and ruſtick work owe their 
original to this country, ſays Mr. App1soNn, the 
architect always takes care to give them a place 
in the great edifices that are raiſed in Tuſcany ; 
though the Dorick, the Ionick, and Corinthian 
orders are not excluded. The Duke's new pa- 


| lace, called the palace of Pitti, according to the 


ſame gentleman, is a noble pile, built after this 
manner, which makes it look extremely ſolid and 
majeſtick, [This architecture a la maniera ruſtica, 
as the Italians call it, is where great rough ſtones 
are ſet jutting out beyond the plain ſuperficies ; 
which has been imitated by ſeveral Engliſh noble- 
men, particularly by the preſent Duke of New- 
caſtle in the pillars before his houſe in Great Lin- 
colns-Inn-Fields.] This palace is in the form of a 
Roman H, with double rooms on all ſides. From 
the ſtreet there is an eaſy aſcent to it, on which 
front is a range of two and twenty large windows 
in each ſtory, with fine ſtone pillars on the ſides 
of them ; but the ſmallneſs of the court in the 
middle of'the palace is by ſome travellers eſteem'd 
an unpardonable fault: for though the height of 
the building to the cornice of the third order is an 
hundred and twenty-two feet, the court is bur an 
hundred and ſixty feet long, and an tun{red and 
forty broad; inſomuch that there isn part of it 
where we can ſtand to view the build, without 
lifting up one's head in a very tro::bleforne man- 
ner. From the back court we ſcend to a large 
plot of ground, encompatls'd with a ſemicircle of 
ſtone-ieats ſix rows deep, in form of an amphi- 
theatre, on which people ut to ſee the ſports that 
are ſtill exhibited to them. The gardens are beau- 
tified with a multitude of pleaſant walks, foun- 
tains, grotto's, and ſtatues of an ineſtimable value. 
The furniture of the Grand Duke's apartments is 
rich beyond expreſſion, and the paintings exqui- 
ſite, In one room we ſee deſcribed the hiſtory of 
SELEUCUS, giving his beloved wife STRAT 0- 


NICE to his only fon SELEUCUs, who languiſh'd 


for her. In another, a collection of pictures, all 
originals, done by the beſt hands, as IITIAN's, 
RAPHAEL's, MICHAEL ANGEL0O's, &c. one of 


. 


own hand, But it would be endleſs to enume- 
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the beſt of which is RaPHAEL's, drawn by his CH AP. 
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rate all the beauties of theſe apartments; I ſhall Tuſcany. 
only obſerve further, that upon ſetting open the wy 


doors, as ſee through ſixteen large rooms at 
once, all upon a floor, Let us paſs on from hence 
through the long cloſe gallery, which runs from 
the new palace to the old, over the river and over 
the tops of the houſes, with many turnings and 
windings for the ſpace of half a mile: being ar- 
rived at the old palace, the firſt thing ſhewn to 


travellers is that famous gallery, ſo repleniſh'd The Great 


with ſtatues and pictures by the beſt hands, that - y 


it is the admiration of all that ſee it ; on the left 
is one continued window, and on the other a ſet 
of pictures of the Medicean family, Under the 
window, and allo under the pictures on each ſide, 
are a range of marble ſtatues of the Roman Em- 
perors and other antient heroes: above the win- 
dow is another range of pictures of the moſt fa- 
mous men for learning; and on the right ſide 
over the pictures already mention'd, are thoſe of 
the moſt celebrated Generals and military men, 
'The number of the ſtatues are near an hundred : 
among the buſts of the Emperors and Empreſſes 
that are moſt ſcarce, and ſome of them almoſt 
ſingular in their kind, Mr. AppDiso obſerves, 
are thoſe of CALICGOULA, OTHo, NEeRva, 
WLIus VERUSs, PERTINAX, GgrA, Dipivs 
JuLtanus, ALBINUs, and AGRIPPA, ex- 
tremely well wrought, and, what is very uncom- 
mon, in alabaſter, He places Ac RIPPA among 
the Emperors, becauſe he is generally ranged fo 
in ſets of medals ; as he does ſome of the other 
ſex of an inferiour rank among the Empreſſes, be- 
cauſe they are uſually found in their company, 
viz. DomiTIa, AGRIPPINA wife of GERM A- 
NICUs, AN TONTIAMATIDIA, PLO TINA, MAL- 
LIA, and SCANTILLA, Among the buſts of 
ſuch Emperors as are common, the following 
ought to be taken notice of for the excellence of 
the ſculpture, viz. thoſe of AUuGusTus, VES 
PASIAN, ADRIAN, Marcus AURELI1Us, 
Lucius VERus, SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS, Ca- 
RACALLA, and GETA. In the ſame gallery 
there is a beautifut-buſt of ALEXANDER the 
Great, caſting up his face to heaven with a noble 
air of grief or diſcontent, whereby my author 
conceives the ſculptor intended to expreſs the con- 
queror's concern for want of new worlds. There 
is alſo in porphyry the head of a Faun, and of 
the god Pax; and among the entire &gures, a 


veſtal virgin with the fire burning beſore her, and 


her hair full grown and gather'd under her veil ;- 
which my author thinks may determine that no- 


table controverſy among antiquaries, whether the 
veſtals after the firſt tonſure ſuffer'd their hair to 
There is in the ſame gallery the 
ladiator, the NARcissus, the Curipand- 

| PsYCHE, . 


grow again. 


uke's gal- 
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lying with his head upon a pillow of touch- ſtone; 


Tuſcany. which god is uſually repreſenteg by ancient ſta- 
—tnuaries under the figure of a boy aſleep, with a 


bundle of poppies in his hand. Ihe ſame gentle- 
man obſerves, that he ſcarce ever ſaw any figure 
of ſleep, which was not of black marble, having 
probably ſome relation to night, the proper ſea'on 
for reſt. But to return to the gallery: Thoſe 
that ſhew it deſire you to take particular notice 
of a brazen one, cloathed in an antique dreſs, 
ſuppoled to be SciPpio's; of LEDA receiving 
JueriTER's embraces, expreſling pleaſure mixed 
with ſhame ; the antique Baccnvus, with a 
copy of it by MicHAEL. ANGELO; the Ju- 
LIA, daughter of AUGusTVus ; the VENus, 
the Diana, the APoLLo, and the Peaſant 
ſtriking a boar. Among the pictures of cele- 
brated Generals are thoſe of HANNIBAL, the 
terror of Rome, of SciP10, who took Carthage, 
of PyRRHUs, of ALEXANDER FARNESE, 
who never loſt a battle, &c. And among the 
men of learning, PETRARCH, AR1osTo, Ma- 
CHIAVEL, GUICCIARDIN, PAULo Jovio, 
Boccacio, MICHAEL ANGELo, RAPHAEL 
URBin, GALILEO, &c. 

After the traveller has ſurveyed the gallery, he 
is led into ſeven or eight chambers of curioſities 
which ſtand on the fide of it. In the firſt is a 
cabinet of antiquities, conſiſting chiefly of idols, 
taliſmans, ſepulchral lamps, hieroglyphicks, me- 
dals, ſtones, and minerals. The ſecond has no— 
thing but paintings. The third, called the cham- 
ber of the mathematicks, has a globe and ſphere 
each of them ſeven feet in diameter, The fourth 
is hung with an excellent collection of pictures; 
and in it is an ebony cabinet, containing many 
curioſities in amber, ivory, and precious ſtones ; 


a great rough emerald, rooted in its rock; and 


the ground- plot of Leghorn, deſcrib'd on a table 


of lapis lazuli. In the fifth chamber are pictures 


of ſeveral Generals and other men of figure in the 
laſt age, particularly OLIVER CROMWELL and 
General Monk. The ſixth contains the pictures 
of the moſt famous painters, drawn by themſelves. 
But the moſt valuable things are in an octogonal 
room, twenty foot in diameter, cover'd with an 
arched dome, lined with mother of pearl, the 
floor inlaid with marble of various colours, and 
the ſides hung with pictures, done by the greateſt 
maſters. Here is kept the great diamond, weigh- 
ing an hundred and thirty-nine carats and an half, 
of a very fine form, but the water a little upon 
the citron colour. Here alſo is the head of Ju- 
LIUS Cæs AR, of one entire turquoiſe ſtone of 
the old rock, as big as a hen's egg; a cabinet full 
of veſſels of agate, lapis lazuli, cornelian, and 
cryſtal of the rock; a large table of inlaid work, 
compos'd of oriental jaſper, chalcedony, rubies, 


topazes, and other precious ſtones ' admirably C H 4 
wrought ; ſix Grecian ſtatues of extraordinary XI 
beauty; the two wreſtlers; the Roman flave, Tuſca 


whetting his knife, and liſtning to CATILINE's 
conſpiracy; a FAUNUs; a fleeping Curip; 
and laſtly, the celebrated VENUS of Mepicis, 
which, as Mr. ADpDpisoN obſerves, ſeems much 
leſs than the life, being perfectly naked, and in 
company with others of a larger make ; but is 
however five feet high, as big as the ordinary ſize 
of a woman, as 1s evident from the meaſure he 
took of her wriſt : for from the ſize of any one 
part, ſays my author, it»is eaſy to gueſs at all the 
reſt, in a figure of ſuch nice proportions. The 
ſoftneſs of the fleſh, the delicacy.of the ſhape, the 
air and poſture, and correctneſs of. deſign in this 
{tatue, is inexpreſſible: thus far Mr.*ADD1s0N, 
Another traveller informs us, that this is the moſt 
charming body, and the fineſt piece of workman- 
ſhip in the world : the head is turn'd a little to- 
wards the left ſhoulder, and ſhe holds her right 
hand before her breaſt at fome diſtance, the other 
hand ſhe holds before what all the ſex conceal ; 
and bowing down a little, advances her right knee, 
as if ſhe would hide herſelf better if ſhe could : 
that decent baſhfulneſs, which is ſo becoming an 
ornament in the fair, is imprinted on her face, 
accompanied with that ſweetneſs, beauty, deli- 
cacy, and bloom of youth, which are beyond de- 
ſcription, This figure of Venus, ſays Mr. AD- 
DISON, puts me in mind of a ſpeech ſhe makes in 
one of the Greek Epigrams, which he thus ren- 
ders into Engliſh : 


ANCHISES, PARIS, and ADON1s too, 

Have ſeen me naked and expos'd to view : 

All theſe I frankly own without denying ? 

But where has this PR Ax IT EL Es been prying? 


Santa Maria Florida, is one of the moſt magnifi- 
cent in Europe, being cover'd on the outſide, as 
well as paved with marble of various colours. 
The architecture is a la ruſtica, and admirable in 
its kind: the pillars which ſupport the church are 
ſo ſlender, and ſtand at ſuch a diſtance, that one 
has a view of the whole church at once, which is 
four hundred and eighty feet long, and three hun- 
dred and eighty feet high to the'top of the croſs, 
cover'd with a cupola, the deſign of BRUNEL- 
LESCHI, being the firſt of the kind, and the 
pattern of St. PETER's in Rome, and of all other 


cupola's of a later date. The painting of it, which 


repreſents the reſurrection, is much admired by 
ſome ; but criticks find fault with it, becauſe the 
riſing bodies are cloathed, and of different ages. 
The ſtatues of God the father, of a dead Chriſt, 


and an Angel ſupporting him, on the ſame _— 
one 


I proceed now to the deſcription of the ſacred The cues 3 
buildings; of which the domo or cathedral, called — oY 
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af. done by BANDINELLO, are admirable pieces, as ling have been expended, and ſtill it remains un- CH AP. 
1 are the Ap AM and Eve behind the altar, The finiſh'd, The great altar, whoſe riches and work- XI. 

[ any. choir is round, and perpendicularly under the cu- manſhip is equal to ſuch a chapel, is not yet ſet Tuſcany. 
. pola, being of the ſame dimenſions. The ſteeple, up, 2s I can learn, but kept ſtill in the Great! 


or ſquare tower where the bells hang, is a little di- 
ſtance from the church: it is an hundred and 
eighty foot high, and overlaid with ſquare pieces 
of white, red, and black marble, and adorn'd 
with ſtatues. The baptiſtery ſtands before the 
dome, and is of an octogonal figure, cover'd with 
marble, as the church is; the three brazen gates, 
containing pieces of ſacred hiſtory in bas-relief, 
one of which is ſo exquiſitely wrought, that Mi- 
CHAEL ANGELO ied to ſay it would ſerve for 
one of the gates of paradiſe, The body of the 
baptiſtery was antiently an heathen temple dedi- 
cated to Mas. | 

The collegiate church of St. LAUREN CE, the 
deſign of BRUNELLESCHLI, is an admirable {truc- 
ture, adorn'd with excellent ſtatues, paintings, 
and other rich ornaments; but our countryman 
Dr. BURNET, it ſeems, was much r 
that ſome of the ſtatues appear'd with nudities, 
which he had never obſerved in any other church. 
The chapel of St. LauRENCE adjoining to it, the 
mauſolæum of the Medicean family, is univer- 
ſally allow'd to be the fineſt edifice of the kind 
in the world. It is of an octogonal figure, [Ms- 
SON fays a hexagon] vaulted on the top in form 
of a cupola, the walls incruſted and cover'd with 
porphyry, jaſper, agate, touch-ſtone, lapis lazuli, 
oriental alabaſter, and other rich materials, that 
can be equall'd by nothing but the workmanſhip, 
which ſets it beyond all parallel. Round the 
chapel are the tombs of the Great Dukes, com- 
poſed of porphyry, oriental granite, and the moſt 
precious kinds of marble ; on each tomb is a great 
pillar of jaſper, enriched with various forts of 
jewels, and on cach pillar a ducal crown, which 
is {till a great deal richer. In the middle of each 
face of the octogon riſes a double pilaſter of jaſper, 
with a double chapiter of braſs gilt, the baſe being 
of the ſame metal, On the pedeſtal of each pi- 
laſter are ſeveral .emblematical figures, compoſed 
of precious ſtones, join'd together with all the art 
imaginable: over the tombs are the ſtatues of the 
Great Dukes at full length, all of braſs gilt, and 
placed in niches round the chapel, In a word, 
ſays a late traveller, on which fide ſoever we caſt 
our eyes we were amazed; if we look'd down, we 
law the pavement of the choiceſt marble ; if we 
view'd the walls, our eyes were even dazled with 
the piercing luſtre of the precious ſtones ; if we 


look*'d up, we were raviſh'd with the beauty of 


the roof, vaulted with lapis lazuli, the brighteſt 
blue, and intermix'd with ſtars and veins of gold, 
which repreſented the face of heaven very natural- 
ly. This work has been already above an hundred 
years begun, wherein a great many millions ſter- 


Duke's jewel-office., The cryſtal pillars of this 
altar, according to one that fav it, are a full ell 
long, and finely wrought, having chapiters of 
pure gold; the pictures compoſed of inlaid pre- 
cious ſtones, which form the antependium of the 
altar : the neat contexture of others of different 
colours and luſtre, with the variety of rich ca- 
meo's, which are ſet here and there, render the 
beauty of it inexpreſſible. And among the ſtatues 
deſign'd to adorn this chapel, ſays Dr. Bu RN Er, 
there is one of the virgin, made by MICHAEL. 
ANGELo, which repreſents her grief at the paſ- 
ſion of her bleſſed fon, that hath the moſt life in 
it of all the ſtatues I eyer ſaw. But the famous 
library, which belongs to the convent of St. LA u- 
RENCE, We arc to believe, took up more of our 
author's time than all the other curioſities in Flo- 
rence ; for here is a collection of many manu- 
ſcripts, moſt of them Greek, which were ga- 
ther'd together by Pope CLEMENT VII, and 
given to his country : there are but few printed 
books mixed with them, and thoſe fo rare, that 
they are almoſt as valuable as the manuſcripts ; 
and here alſo he ſaw ſome of VirG1L's poems in 
old capitals. Mr. Appison viewed the ſame, 
and obſerves that they want the Ile s gui quon- 
dam, &c. and the two and twenty lines in the 
ſecond Aneid, beginning at Famgue adeo ſuper unus 
eram, which he always thought left out with a 
great deal of judgment by Tucca and VARIVs, 
as it contradicts a part of the ſixth Æneid, and re- 
preſents the hero in a paſſion not becoming his 
character, 

The churches of the Annunciata, St. Mar K's, 
the Holy-Croſs, and St. MARIA Novella, are 
all buildings of exquiſite beauty and immenſe 
riches; but the curiofities of Florence have al- 
ready had their ſhare in a work of this nature, 
and forbids my enlarging further upon them : 1 
ſhall only obſerve in 'general, that the town is 
ſuppoſed to contain eight thouſand houſes, which 
at ſeven to a houſe makes the number of inha- 
bitants to amount to fifty-ſix thouſand ; an hun- 
dred and fifty collegiate and parochial churches, 
ninety monaſteries and nunneries, two and twenty 
hoſpitals, of which that for orphans maintains 
nine hundred perſons ; eighteen halls belonging 
to merchants and tradeſmen, and an hundged and 
ſixty publick ſtatues, beſides what ate fand in 
palaces, 


The principal trade of this city, beſides wine, Tras-, 


oil, fruits, and other produce of the country, con- 
ſiſts in wrought filks, gold and filver tulle and 
ſome ſay they have a woollen manufacture: (but 
this laſt muſt be inconfiderable,) The nobility 
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CHAP. and gentry do not think it beneath them to apply 

Xl. themſelves to trade; and the Great Duke himſelf 
Tuſcany, is faid to be one of the moſt conſiderable mer- 
wes chants in Europe: Nay, the gentry ſell their own 
wines by retail out of doors, tho' not in their 
houſes, and even hang out a broken flaſk for a 
ſign at their court- gates. Their cuſtomers come 
no further than the cellar-window however, 
where they take and return the flaſks to the but- 
ler, without diſturbing the houſe ; at the fame 
time they look upon it as a great diſparagement 
to educate their children in the profeſſion of phy- 
ick: ſo various are the notions of honour in dif- 
ferent countries, phyſick being eſteem'd with us 
one of the moſt creditable profeſſions, and on the 
contrary, a rctale trade of liquors the moſt igno- 
minious. 

The women, we are told by moſt travellers, are 
in no part of italy more conhn'd than they are at 
Florence; and yet LASSEL aſſure us, the quality 
invite one another to play at cards on winters 
evenings at their houſes, whither the married la- 
dies come richly dreſs'd, and are attended by an 
equal number of cavaliers; that they find the 
rooms all open, and well lighted with candles, 
where the ladies and gentlemen fit down at the 
{ame tables promiſcuouſly, having wine and 0- 
ther liquors prepar'd for them, and uſually in a 
great room below ; at the entrance of the palace 
is a long table, where gameſters reſort who play 
deep, the reſt coming purely for diverſion, In 
the time of the carnival, maſquerading, and all 
manner of liberties are taken, ſo that methinks 
the reſtraint of the married women in Italy is not 
ſo terrible as it is uſually repreſented ; (as to vir- 
gins indeed, they are ſent to nunneries for edu- 
cation at eight or ten years of age, and feldom 
come out till they are married.) There are alſo 
frequently balls at court, opera's and plays, where 
the ladies are not excluded; but what many of 
our travellers are offended at, is, that the women 
are not ſeen commonly in the itreets, or ever 
ride in coaches with the gentlemen : and *tis true, 
4 woman would not be look'd upon much better 
than a proſtitute, that ſhould ſuffer herſelf to be 
placed among fellows in a coach, tho' with us it is 
elteem'd no reflection upon their modeſty Ano- 
ther diverſion at Florence, as I have hinted alrea- 
dy, is the. combat of wild beaſts, which the court 
exhibits to the people, as thoſe of lions, leopards, 
tygers, wild boars, bears and wolves, which are 
let out of their dens into a ſpacious court ſur- 
rounded by high walls, above which the ſpectators 
fit on benches gradually riſing as in a theatre; and 
when the ſport is over, they drive the fierce ani- 
mals back into their dens by a terrible wooden ma- 
chine, made in the form of a great green dragon, 
which a perſon within rolls upon wheels, holding 
two lighted torches through the eyes to terrify 
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which from hence is called the Cure. They throw 


the creatures, who ſeldom dare ſtand the ſhock of CH Al 
this monſtrous engine. Another of their ſports XI. 
is horce-racing without riders in the long ſtreet, Tuſcan 


a broad piece of leather over each horſe, in which 
they faſten ſharp-pointed irons like the rowels of a 
ſpur, that ſtrike againſt the horſe's ſides as he 
moves; and four or five of them ſtarting at the 
ſame time, they run with all the ſpeed they can 
make to the end of the courſe. But befides theſe 
races, on the 24th of June annually, the antient 
Roman races are imitated in the piazza di Senta 
Maria novella, with magnificent open chariots 
drawn by a pair of horſes each, at which the 
Great Duke aſſiſts. There being two fine marble 
obeliſks erected in the ſquare, they drive four 
times round them with all the ſpeed imaginable, 
and ſometimes overturn each other ; and he that 
performs the courſe ſooneſt, gains the victory, 
The reward is uſually a fine piece of brocade. In 
this ſquare alſo during the carnival is perform'd 
another diverſion, call'd the Calcio, which our 
travellers reſemble to foot-ball, only it is per- 
form'd by perſons of quality : the two parties each 
of them chuſe their Prince, who keeps his court 
like a real ſovereign, and is always one of the 
firſt rank, who is able to make a figure. The 
two parties magnificently dreſs'd, but with marks 
of diſtinction, with each of them their Prince at 
their head, are ranged in order of battle between 
the barriers, when the ball being thrown into the 
middle, they uſe their utmoſt endeavours to re- 
ceive it at the firſt rebound, and after a great 
deal of ſtruggling, they that kick it beyond the 
barrier of the oppoſite party, gain the prize, 

In the ſquare call'd ia de Piſani, on the 
23d of June annually (where is erected the ſtatue of 
JuDITH in braſs, and the rape of the Sabines is re- 
preſented) the Grand Duke comes in his robes of 
{tate, attended by all his court, to receive the 
homage of his officers and vaſſals under his juriſ- 
diction, each of them paſſing before his throne on 
horſeback with their heads uncover'd, and bow- 
ing their bodies, make ſome preſent, as a tribute 
or mark of their ſubmiſſion. 3 

2. The city of Fieſoli, to which Florence owes Fic(vli 8 
its original, is ſituated on a hill, three miles to the 'I 
northward of it, and was one of the twelve great 
cities of the Hetrurians, and the reſidence of their 
augurs ; but is remarkable for little at preſent 


but the cathedral; being ſtill the See of a Biſhop, ==. 
ſuffragan to Florence. 8 
3. Pratolino, two miles north of Fieſoli, con- Pratoliad 
ſiderable for a palace of the Great Duke's ſitu- 
ated here. It is a majeſtick ſquare ſtructure, en- 
compaſs'd with mountains, and the gardens ſuit- 
able to the magnificence of the palace. The foun- 
tains, caſcades, and grotto's, all admirable in their 
kind ; and what are molt taken notice of by tra- 
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HAP. vellers, are certain ſtatues playing upon muſical in- 
l. ſtruments, others working at a forge, water-or- 
any. gans, birds chirping, frogs croaking, ſtatues walk- 
ing, and all put in motion by water. As for the 
conceal d ſpouts, or fountains as they are call'd, 
with which they take the liberty-of half drown- 
ing the common people who come to ſee the 
gardens, they ſcarce deſerve the mentioning : we 
find ſome of our quality imitating them in this 
piece of ill- nature. | 

4. Fiorenzola, is a large town, ſituate in a 

valley, about thirty miles to the northward of 
Florence, conſiderable on account of its trade. 
In Ma $5. Pietra Mala, twenty-five miles north of 
; Florence; is a village much talk'd of by travel- 
lers on account of a light which is ſeen in the 
fields near it, like a. globe of pure fire, almoſt 
every evening. 

6. Piſtoia, ſtands twenty miles north-weſt of 
Florence, and as many ſouth-eaſt of Luca, and 
is a Biſhop's Sce, ſuffragan to Florence, a very 
poor town at preſent, tho' ſituate in the richeſt 
part of Tuſcany, It was antiently a flourithing 
commonwealth, and ſubmitted to the Great Duke 
upon the taking of Piſa. 

7. Poggio Imperiale, is conſiderable for another 
of the Great Duke's palaces, about a mile from 
Florence, adorn'd with a collection of ſome of the 
fineſt pictures in Italy. The gardens alſo are 
very artificially difpoſed, and furniſh'd with exo- 
tick as well as domeſtick plants, Among the ſta- 
tues, that of ADoN1s, done by MICHAEL AN- 
GE LO, is moſt admired. 

yl. 8. Empoli, eighteen miles ſouth-weſt of Flo- 
rence, the See of a biſhop. 

Mini 9. St. Miniato al Todeſco alſo is a Biſhop's 
1069, See, but conſiderable for little elſe. 

le, 10. Colle, fituate on a mountain, twenty-five 
miles ſouth of Florence, is only mention'd as a 
Biſhop's See. 

11. Pongibond, or Poggio Bonzi, two and 
twenty miles ſouth of Florence, is a town of ſome 
trade. 

12. Monte Pulciano is the See of a Biſhop, ſuf- 
fragan to Rome, and lies twenty ſeven miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Sienna 

13. Cortona, fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of Florence, 
is pleaſantly ſituated on a mountain, planted with 
vines and fruit-trees, ſaid to be more antient than 
Rome, and is at preſent the See of a Biſhop, ſut- 
fragan to Florence, 

14. Arezzo, is ſituated on a hill, about forty 
miles to the eaſtward of Florence, a well-built 
town, and the See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to Flo- 
rence, 'but thinly inhabited at preſent. 

15. Borgo San Sepulchro, lies near the Tiber, 
forty-five miles to the eaſtward of Florence, and 
is the See of a Biſhop, but no otherwiſe conſi- 
derable 
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The Sienneſe, or duchy of Sienna, is bounded C HAP. 


by Florence Proper towards the north; by the XI. 
territories of the Pope on the ſouth and caſt ; and Tuſcany, 
by the "Tuſcan fea on the ſouth-weſt, being about wed 
ſixty miles in length, and as many in breadth, The Sien- 
The chief towns are, 1. Sienna. 2. Maſſa, 3 
Caſtiglione. 4. Buriano. 5. Groſſetto. 6. Monte 

Alcino, 7. Pienza. 8. Sanquirico. 9. Savona. 

10. Radicofani. And, 11. Chiuſi. 

The city of Sienna ſtands in a healthful air, Senta city, 
thirty-ſix miles to the ſouthward of Florence, 
e ſituated on an eminence in an ex- 
ceeding fruitful country, being about four miles 
in circumference, and of a triangular figure, en- 
compaſs'd with a ruinous wall, and commanded 
by a citadel, intended more to awe the natives 
than ſor its defence: in it are ſtill remaining ſe- 
veral ſquare towers, the moſt of them are fallen 
to decay, which were built herctofore, as tis ſaid, 
to commemorate the great actions of particular 
citizens when it was a republick. The ſtreets 
are neatly paved with bricks, the great ſquare in 
the middle of the city is ſurrounded with a piazza, 
where they run races annually on the 2d of July. 
Fourteen horſes are brought from as many pa- 
riſhes by riders richly dreſs'd in different colours, 
with the arms of the pariſh each of them be- 
long to on their reſpective habits : the horſes ſplen- 
didly accoutred, and their very hoofs gilt. When 
they are all ready, they ſtart at the found of 
ſeveral inſtruments, and having run four times 
about the ſquare, the horſe that comes firſt in 
gains the prize, which conſiſts of a rich brocade, 
to which every pariſh contributes: they run alfo 
with machines in the form of triumphal chariots 
drawn each by a pair of horſes, and driven by 
perſons of quality with incredible ſwiftneſs, as at 
Florence, where the honour of the victory is paſ- 
ſionately contended for with no ſmall hazard to 
the drivers, who are ſometimes overturn'd by their 
competitors, and come off with broken limbs. 
The town is thinly peopled, vineyards and gar- 
dens lie here and there interſperſed within the 
walls. The publick buildings are magnificent, 
and the private houſes have many of them an air 
of grandeur, but every thing ſeems to be upon 
the decline. | 

The domo, or cathedral, however, is ſtill one 
of the proudeſt ſtructures in Italy of the Gothick 
architecture: the walls are covered within and 
without with marble of different colours ; the roof 
is azure intermix'd with ſtars of gold; the heads 
of an hundred and ſeventy Popes in 1 a- 
dorn the walls; the frontiſpiece is finely carv'd 
and ſet thick with excellent ſtatues; the floor is 
inlaid with marble of various colours, forming 
lights and ſhades, and compoſing all together a 
kind of Moſaick work, repreſenting the hiſtory 
of ABRAHAM ſacrificing his fon, the paſſage of 
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CHAP. the Ifraclites through the Read-Sa, Mos zs ftri- 
XI. king the rock, and many other parts of ſacred 
Tuſcany. hiſtory. This beautiful pavement is covered with 
Lys: boarded floor, part of which is removed to ſa- 
tisfy the curioſity of ſtrangers when they come 

to view it. The principal ſtatues are thoſe of 

Pope ALEXANDER III, Prius II, and ALEXAN- 

DER VII, who were natives of this city. The 

painting of the library belonging to this church, 
repreſenting the great actions of Pius II, is much 

admired by the moſt judicious travellers, which 

remains as freſh and lively as at firſt, though 

done near three hundred years ago. The other 
curioſities uſually ſhewn to foreigners, are, the 

great hoſpital, the houſe of Pius II, the pillar 

with a brazen wolf upon it, ſuppoſed, erroneouſ- 

ly, to be the arms of the city ; probably firſt ſet 

up by the Romans, who erected ſuch pillars in 

many of their colonies, perhaps in memory of 

the wolf, which, according to tradition, ſuckled 
RomuLvus and REMus, the founders of their 

city ; which is not however more incredible than 

ſome later traditions concerning St, CATHERINE, 

the Saint of the town: they {till ſhew ſeveral pla- 

ces here made famous by her devotions ; as the 
room where ſhe received the five wounds, now 
converted into a chapel ; the apartment where ſhe 
lived in the church of the Domiaicans ; here 
they have preſerved her head and one of her fin- 
gers, but her body, it ſeems, is removed to the 
church of the Dominicans at Rome. They re- 
late, that ſhe was not only viſited by our Saviour 
in perſon at Sienna, but formally married to him; 
and that the bleſſed Virgin, St. PETER, St. JOHN 
and St. DoMIN Ic K were at the wedding: but 
the great uſe her friends make of her, is, a reve- 
lation which they pretend ſhe receiv'd, that the 
Virgin was conceiv'd in fin as well as other mor- 
tals; which was introduced in-oppoſition to a con- 
trary revelation of St. BRIDGE T's, confirming the 
Immaculate conception. Thus do theſe bigotted 
people make ſport for thoſe who are atheiltically 
mclin'd, and by their counterfeit viſions and re- 
velations, lender thoſe that are real, ſuſpected. 
Sienna is an Archbiſhop's See and Univerſity, 
where young gentlemen are inſtructed in all manly 
exerciſes, as well as the ſciences. Here alſo 1s 
an academy of Wits, as in other Italian cities, 
The purity of their language is much commendcal, 
being equal in that reſpect to Florence, and their 
pronunciation as good as at Rome; which, with 
the other advantages of the place above mention'd, 
in point of air and ſituation, make it frequently 
the reſidence of foreigners who intend to learn 
Italian. The magiſtracy of this city conſiſts of 
a Governour and Senate compoſed of twelve of 
the principal inhabitants; the ſovereignty being 
lodg'd in the Great Duke, under whoſe dominion 
they have been ever ſince the year 1555; before 
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which time they were a flouriſhing , republick, CH af 
and often diſputed with the Florentines for Em- XI 
pire, | f Tuſca 
2. Maſſa, ſituated on the ſide of a hill near the 
coaſt of "Tuſcany, about thirty-five miles to the Math, 
weſtward of Sienna, to whom its Biſhop is ſuf- 

fragan. | 3 

3. Groſſetto, a ſmall town, about forty miles o 
ſouth-weſt of Sienna, near a bay of the Tuſcan 
Sea, defended by a caſtle, whoſe Biſhop. alſo is 
ſuffragan to Sienna. „ 

4. Monte Alcino, famous for its wine, lies Mon: ag 
twenty miles ſouth- weſt of Sienna, and is the See ci. 
of a Biſhop, 3 

5. Pienza, twenty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Sien-p,, 
na, which has the honour of being a biſhoprick, ©" Wl 

6. Savona, a Biſhop's See, fifty miles ſouth of sn, 
Sienna. EY 

7. Chiuſi, a Biſhop's See, thirty-ſix miles ſouth cht. 
of Sienna; but travellers have not thought any 2 
of them deſerve a particular deſcription, 9 

8. Radicofani, a little town, defended by a Re. 
caſtle upon a hill, formerly look'd upon as im- 1 
pregnable, lies upon the Pope's frontiers, about | 
forty miles from Sienna in the road to Rome, 

9. Caſtiglione, a ſmall town, ſituate on the cagiylc 
frontiers of the Pope's territories, on a lake to 
which it communicates its name, forty-five miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Sienna. | 

This country which now goes under the name 4birat i 
of Tuſcany, was antiently call'd by the ſeveral the it 
names of Ombria, Tyrrhenia and Hetruria, and 4 
divided into twelve ſmall principalities, each of them 4 
govern'd by their reſpective ſovereigns, till it fell 
under the dominion of the Romans with the reſt of 
Italy, and afterwards follow'd the fortune of that 
Empire, being over-run and pillaged by the Goths 
and other norihern people : Florence, the capital 
city, particularly was deſtroy'd by thoſe barbart- 
ans, and rebuilt by CHARLEs the Great about 
two hundred and fiſty years after. It remain'd 
under the power of the Emperors of the welt 
for ſome time; but during the ſtruggles for domi- 
nion between them and the Pope of Rome, the 
principal cities of Italy, ſuch as Florence, Piſa and 
Sienna, withdrew themſelves from the ſubjection 
of both, and erected ſuch governments in their h 
reſpective territories as they ſaw fit, ſeldom remain- 4 
ing long under any one form, but altering their 
ſeveral conſtitutions as the people or the nobility 
prevail'd, till ſome of the moſt popular noble- 
men in Florence aſſumed the government of that 
city, and reduced it to the form of a monarchy. F 
Theſe were frequently depoſed by other aſpiring 1 
citizens, but at length the houſe of Medicis had 
the good fortune to fix the government in their 
family, and now remain Sovereigns of the greateſt 
part of Tuſcany, having reduced the republicks 
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4b. Joux pe Mepicis, who by flattering the po- 
II. pulace, and pretending to defend them againſt 
{ny the oppreſſions of the nobility, about the year 
— 1410, firſt procured the ſovereign power to be 
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Rota, who determine appeals from them, withCH AP, 
many other councils which ſuperintend the trea- XI. 

ſure, forces, publick buildings, &c. Governours Tuſcany. 
and other officers are appointed by the Great Duke 
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put into his hands; but his deſcendants did not 
become abſolute as they are at preſent till many 
cars after; this was obtain'd by flow degrees, 
and by the moſt refined policy. Pope Prius V, 
firſt conferr'd the title of Great Duke on Cos o 
pe MEDIc is, in the year 1570, crowning him 
with his own hands at Rome; and the Pontiffs 
have ever ſince look'd upon theſe Princes as their 
vaſſals; while tne Emperor on the other hand 
claims Tuſcany as a fee of the Empire, with a 
power of Acad of it whenever male iſſue ſhall 
be wanting of the Medicean family ; which was 
the occaſion of the treaties above-mention'd in 
the deſcription of Parma, for the preventing a 
war in Italy. The Pope ſeem'd highly to reſent 
this proceeding of the powers of Europe, in ta- 
king upon them to diſpoſe of the territories of 
Tuſcany, exclaiming againſt it at the courts of 
Vienna, Madrid, &c. But they ſtill ſeem deter- 
min'd that Don CAR Los, fon of the Queen of 
Spain, ſhall ſucceed if he dies without iſſue. The 
preſent Grand Duke is JohN GasToN DR M- 
DICIS, the fon of Cosmo III, and MarGARE- 
TA Louis, daughter of Gas ron JOHN B- 
T1IST Duke of Orleans, He ſucceeded his father 
in the year 1723, having been married to ANNE 
Mary FRANCES of Sax-Lawenburg, widow to 
Pnitie WILLIAM Count Palatine of the Rhine, 
by whom he has had no iſſue, and probably de- 
ſpairs of having any now: however, as there are 
ſome branches of the family of Mepicis left in 
Naples, particularly the Princes of OTTAJoNno 
and SARNE, whom the Great Duke has acknow- 
ledged to be of the ſame blood, neither the Flo- 
rentines or the Pope will contentedly acquieſce 
in the determination of the Empire and Spain for 
the ſucceſſion of Don CaRLos ; nor will France 
and England, who were parties to the quadru- 
ple alliance, probably in{iſt on this diſpoſition, 
ſince the miſunderſtanding which hath happen'd 
between the allies of Hanover and Vienna, un- 
leſs this matter be farther confirm'd at the con- 
greſs of Soiſſons. 

The Great Duke, as hath been intimated al- 
ready, is arbitrary in his dominions, nor hath he 
ſo much as a privy council, in whoſe name pro- 
clamations and other acts of ſtate are iſſued, as 
is practiſed in the courts of other monarchs, but 
all things of this nature are executed as the ſole 
effect of his will and pleaſure. The Florentines 
indeed retain the ſhadow of their ancient govern- 
ment, having a ſenate compoſed of forty of the 
nobility and great officers, who ſerve to record 
the decrees of the Priuce, There are alſo a great 
variety of courts of Juſtice, a council call'd the 


throughout his territories, and preferr'd and diſ- 
placed as he ſccs fit. 


pounds, ariſing from the tenths of the yearly va- 
lue of every houſe, the tenth of all lands and 
houſes that are ſold, the ground- rents of the hou- 
ſes in Leghorn and other places, where'he ſells the 
land to the builders ; eight per cent. on the portions 
of all women who are married; two fer cent. on 
law-ſuits; five ſhillings for every heifer that is 
fold ; an exciſe upon bread, tobacco, eggs, and al- 
moſt all manner of proviſions ; beſides which, 
theſe Princes have a prodigious treaſure in bank, 
with part of which they traffick as merchants : 
and were they only to lay up the ſurplus of their 
expences, which do not amount to half their in- 
come, it is not to be conceiv'd what immenſe 
ſums they muſt have heap'd together ſince this fa- 
mily have had the government in their hands, 
there being no Court in Europe which lives fo 
frugally as this, keeping the ſervants at board- 
wages, and being at a ſet rate with their cooks, 
bakers, &c, They are only extravagant in their 
buildings, furniture, gardens, collections of anti- 
quities, and other curialitics of art and nature, 
which are the amuſements of the Italian nobility 
in general, 

As to their forces, this Prince has only ſome 
galleys at ſea, and two or three troops of guards; 
but 'tis ſaid he has ſome thouſands of militia en- 
roll'd, who are ſuffer'd to live at their reſpective 
dwellings, and follow their trades; I don't find 
they have been brought into actual ſervice of late 
years. The Italian Princes chuſe to employ Swiſs 
and other mercenaries in their ſervice, rather 
than national troops ; and of theſe few Princes 
are able to maintain more, whoſe dominions are 
of fo {mall an extent as the Duke of Tuſcany's. 
But the genius of theſe petty Sovereigns - does 
not ſeem to lie this way at preſent ; in which 
they differ pretty much from their anceſtors, who 
carried their arms into every part of the habitable 
world: as they do from the Germans, who {til} 
impoveriſh themſelves and their ſubjects by keep- 
ing three times as many forces on foot as they 
can maintain. I ſhall only add, that beſides the 
territories of the Duke of "Tuſcany already men- 
tioned,. he is poſſeſs'd of part of the iſland of 
Elba, the marquifate of Scanzano, the Citta del 
Sole in Romania, and ſome other ſmall places, 
which will be deſcribed in treating of the coun- 
tries where they are ſituated. I proceed now to 


the deſcription of the reſt of Tuſcany which be- 
longs to other Princes and States, namely, 1. The 
territories polleſs'd 1 rg republick of Luca. 


1 2 


2. The 


His annual revenues are Revenues 
computed to amount to five hundred thouſand and forces, 
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CH A P. 2. The State delli Preſidii, poſſeſs'd by the Spa- 
XI. niards. 3. The principality of Piombino. 4. The 
Tuſcany, domain of the houſe of Cibo. And laſtly, the 
Lx— marquifate De Fos di Novo. 
The territo- The territorics of the republick of Luca are 
ries of Lu- hounded by Modena on the north; Piſtoia on the 
PR cait, the Piſan on the ſouth; and by the Tuſcan 
Sea and republick of Genoa towards the weſt ; 
being about five and twenty miles in Jength- from 
caſt to weſt, and twenty in breadth from north 
Chief towns. th ſouth ; the chief towns whereof are, 1. Luca. 
2. Via Reggio. 3. Coreglia, And, 4. Caſti- 
glione. 
The city of Luca is ſituated in the middle 
of a fruitful plain, about fitteen miles over, near 


Sienation 
and extent. 


Luea city. 


the river Secchia, ten miles to the northward of 


Piſa, and twelve miles to the eaſtward of the 
Tuſcan Sea, being of an oblong form, three miles 
in circumference, and encompals'd with a wall, 
defended by eleven baſtions, and other fortifica- 
tions. The walls are very wide, and faced with 
brick, and ſo well planted with trees, that they 
cover the whole town, except the ſteeple of the 
cathedral, which only can be ſcen as we ap- 
proach the place. The {ſtreets are moderately 
wide and ſtraight, the ſquares large, the private 
houſes equal to thoſe of other Italian cities; and 
among their publick buildings is the cathedral 
dedicated to St. MARTIN, a large handſome fa- 
brick, moſt remarkable for a crucifix of our Bleſ- 
fed Saviour, according to tradition, begun by Ni- 
CODEMUSs, and finiſh'd by a divine hand. This 
crucifix is of cedar, and as others are uſually na- 
ked, this is richly cloathed, with a crown upon 
its head, adorn'd with precious ftones. In the 
church of St. FREIDAN is a tomb, which they 
call'd St. RICHARD's, a quondam King of Eng- 
land, but our hiſtories do not furniſh us with an 
account of any King of England of that name 
who died in Italy. The palace of the republick 
might make a noble figure in another country, but 
there ar* fo many hner in Italy, that it is not 
thoug!t worth a particular deſcription. This re- 
publics is of about three hundred years ſtanding. 
The legiflative authority is lodg'd in the ſenate 
compoſed of avout two hundred and twenty no- 
blemen, as they are call'd, or thereabouts, but 
theſe are generally noblemen without titles, or 
any honours to diſtinguiſh them from gentlemen, 
and moſt of theſe apply themſelves to trade and 
merchandize : which inclines me to think that 
we have many citizens of London who much 
better deſerve the character of noblemen than 
thoſe who go uhder that denomination in ſome 
Italian republicks. This ſenate is divided in two 
equal parts, who fit alternately every fix months, 
The executive power is lodg'd in the Gonfalo- 
nier, or ſtandard-bearer, the chief officer of the 
ſtate, and a council conſiſting of nine members, 


Govern- 
meat, 


THE FRE BENT STATE 
called the Signoria, who with the Gonfalonier are C H A 
XI 


uſcan 


chang'd every two months, and incapable of ſer- 


ving in the ſame poſts for Aix years afterwards, to T 


prevent their having any ambitious views. The 
Signoria while they are in office live in the pa- 
lace, where their expences are borne by the ſtate, 
but this is all the reward they receive from the 
ſtate for their trouble, The Gonfalonier is no 
more in effect than Preſident of the Council, 
unleſs it be that he wears a robe of crimſon vel- 
vet, and has the title of His Excellence, and a 
guard of fixty Switzers. All elections of officers 
are made by ballotting in the ſenate, of which 
the Signoria compoſe a part. They have a Podeſta, 
or Judge of criminal matters, and four other 
judges for civil cauſes, from whence the parties 
may appeal to the Gonfalonier and Signoria, who 
are the lait reſort. 


The revenues of this republick are computed Rexcmad 


at about thirty thouſand pounds per annum, and 
"tis ſaid, they can raiſe ten or twelve thouſand 
men upon occaſion; but their greateſt ſecurity 
from their more potent neighbours is in the Em- 
peror's protection, eſpecially now he is maſter of 
the beſt part of Italy. They keep guard con- 
ſtantly at their gates as in time of war, and ad- 
mit no travellers but at one particular port, ta- 
king their arms from them before they enter the 
city, not ſo much as ſuffering any man to wear a 
ſword in their ſtreets. This city is the See of a 
Biſhop, ſubje& immediately to the Pope, who of- 
ficiates in the veſtments of an Archbiſhop, and 
the canons in the choir are habited like Cardi- 
nals. Here are as many eccleſiaſticks in propor- 
tion, as in any other town of Italy, unleſs Jeſuits; 
and *tis ſaid, they will not admit any of this or- 
der amongſt them. 


The diligence of the people of this place has nz, 


given it the name of Luca the induſtrious : their 
manufactures conſiſt chiefly in filk, and gold and 
ſilver ſtuffs. The olives and oil produced in their 
territories are very much eſteem'd: they have alſo 
plenty of wine, but not corn ſufficient for their 
ſubſiſtence; the common people eat cheſnuts fre- 
quently inſtead of bread, as they do in many 
other parts of Italy, Of the reſt of the towns of 
this republick I meet with no particular deſerip- 


tion, unleſs it be, that Viareggio is a little port viarezz's 


which. preſerves their cqmmunication with the 
Tutlcan fea, and hes about ten or twelve miles 
to the weltward of the city of Luca, 


, 
* 
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42 
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The ſtate delli Prefidii, ſubject to the Spaniard, The Span 


is extended about thirty miles along the coaſt o 


The chief towns 
2, Porto Hercole. 3. 
4. Talamone Vecchio. 


about hiteen miles broad. 
whereof are, 1. Orbitello. 
Porto Sancti Stephani. 
And, 5. Talamene. 


Orbitello is ſituated on the Tuſcan ſhore, at Orbit. 
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"11 A P, the foot of mount Argenatro, thirty miles north- 
xl, weft of Civita Vecchia, and about as many to 
luſcany. the eaſtward of the iſland of Elba, and fifty to the 
Www fouthward of Sienna; a well-fortified town, and 
belong'd to the republick of Sienna, till that ſtate 
was brought under the dominion of the Floren- 
tines; for about the ſame time the Spaniards 
made themſelves maſters of Orbitello, Porto Her- 
cole, and the other towns in this diſtrict, putting 
garriſons into all of them, which occaſion'd the 
adjoining country to be call'd Il Stato delli Pre- 
{idii, or the country of garriſons. 
„ee. Porto Hercole is a large town and harbour on 
oy the Tuſcan ſea, ſix miles to the ſouthward of 
Orbitello, defended by a ſtrong caſtle. The o— 
ther places do not require a particular deſcrip- 
tion. | 

The principality of Piombino lies along the 
Pincpality coaſt of the Tuſcan Sea, between the Sienneſe and 
ane the Piſan, being about twenty miles long, and 
ten broad: the chief town whereof is Piombino, 
about thirty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Leghorn, 
a ſtrong fortreſs and harbour, ſubject to the 
Spaniard. 

The Domain of the houſe of Cibo lies be- 
mc tween the territories of Genoa on the weſt ; and 

Val de Main on the eaſt, being ten miles in length, 

and about as much in breadth ; formerly govern'd 
by its own Prince, but now ſubject to Tuſcany. 
The chief towns are, 1. Maſſa. And, 2. Ca- 
rara. | 

NMlaſſa is fituated on the little river Lavenza, 
about four miles from the Tuſcan Sea, and twenty 
north-weſt of Luca; a little well Kilt town, 
formerly the reſidence of the Prince, 

Ciara, Carara is fituated five miles north-weſt of 

Maſſa, near which is dug that fine white marble, 

eſteem'd the beſt in Europe; but I meet with 

no farther deſcription of the town, 

The marquiſate De Fos di Novo- is a ſmall ter- 
ritory north-weſt of Mafia, belonging to the fa- 
mily of MALESPINA, the only conſiderable town 
being of the ſame name, and ſituate about eight 
miles to the northward of Carara. 
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Treats of the ſituation and extent. of the territories 
15 of the republic of Venice in Itah, of the air 
: and climate, ſeas, rivers, ſoul and produce. 


ns WPI E Venetian dominiors-in Italy, are bounded 
by the country of the Gri'ons, Trent and 
Tyrol towards the north; by Carniola and the 


ITALY 


gulph of Venice on the eaſt 3 by Mantua and Fer- 
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rara on the ſouth; and the duchy of Milan on the C H AP; 
weſt ; being about an hundred and eighty miles XII. 
in length trom eaſt to weſt, and an hundred in Venice. 
breadth towards the eaſt end, but ſcarce half ſ mg 
broad on the weſt part of it, and of a very irre- | 
gular figure, which makes it neceſſary to refer my 

reader to the map of Italy in this volume, for the 

form of it, As the territories of Venice in Italy 

are a part of the antient Lombardy, I have al- 

ready obſerved, there cannot be a happier climate 

or a better air, if we except the coaſts, The The ig. 
only ſea which belongs to it is the Adriatick, 

now generally known by the name of the Gulph Sea. 

of Venice, that city lying at the bottom of it. 

The tide flows regularly twice in four and twent 

hours, and ebbs as often, riſing about four feet 

at high water, and is governed by the moon as 

with us : Nor are they at all apprehenſive of the 

ſea's abandoning their ſhores, if we may credit 

Mr. Appison, who enquired particularly after 

this matter at Venice; tho' Dr. Bux N RET and 

ſome other travellers inſinuate, that Venice is in 

danger of being join'd to the continent in another 

age. Of all the ſeas about Italy, there are none. 

that abound in fiſh like this gulph. The chief river. 
rivers are the Po, the Piava, the Adige, the Sila, 

the Livenza, the Tagliamento and the Brenta, 

all which fall inta the Adriatick. This country 

is alſo well water'd with lakes, of which the prin- Lakers 
Cipal are the lake de Garda, being about thirty- 

five miles long, and twelve broad; and the Iſco, 

fifteen miles in length, and three in breadth. 

The country is generally level, and as fruitful Soil and 
as any in Italy, abounding in excellent arable and produces 
paſture, vineyards and plantations of mulberries, 

'The road between Verona and Padua is extremely 
pleaſant, being planted thick with white mulber- 
ry-trees in ſquares, which do not only furniſh 
food for great quantities of ſilk-worms with their 
leaves, and feed their ſwine and poultry with their 
fruit, but ſerve as ſo many ſtays for the vines, 
which hang all along like garlands from tree to 
tree; and within the ſeveral ſquares are fields of 
corn, which in theſe hot countries ripens much 
better in the ſhade of the mulberry-trees, than if 
it were expoſed to the ſun: On the other hand, 
it is too cold for their oranges and citrons in the 
winter, when they are forced to cover them 
whereas to the ſouthward of the Apennine they 
have no occaſion to uſe ſuch precautions. There Cattle. 
is alſo plenty of cattle of all kinds in the Vene- 
tian. territories, which travellers obferve are ei- 
ther grey or white, but that their hogs. are uſu- 
ally black, and their fleſh much better than in 
France or England; which is ſuppoſed to pro- 
ceed from their food, living much upon trufffes, 
(a delicious root) the huſks of the preſs'd grapes, 
cheſnuts, mulberries, &. The ſheep of the 
| Paduan. 


. 
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CH AP. Paduan afford a good fort of woo, little inferiour to 


XII. that of England; and there is no where a greater 
Venice. plenty of fith and fow!, and all manner of game, 
Len) than in the territories of Venice; and yet trave]- 
Wool. lers complain much of their ill diet, which I pre- 
Fim and ſume proceeds from the manner of ordering and 
Fowl. dreſſing it: but this is different in almoſt every 

country, and ſeldom approv'd by ſtrangers. No 
wonder alſo if at inns upon the road they do not 
ſtudy the palate of their gueſts any more than in 
other countries; but in all great towns people 
may have their food drefs'd aſter their own way: 
therefore when travellers complain ſo much of bad 
diet, where there is plenty of every thing that a 
man can defire to eat or drink, they are not to be 
much regarded. Huſbandmen and poor people 
eat a coarſe fort of bread in Italy, as they do in 
moſt countries of Europe ; but people of condition 
may have fine flower, and cooks to order it as the 

ſee fit, if the manner of making bread and baking 
it here be not ſuitable to their palates, as Dr. 


Burner ſeems to complain very ſenſibly, tho? 


tis poſſible he might have ſeen as bad in his own 
country. 


CHAP. 


Contains a deſcription of 


XIII. 


The Ver e- 
tian pro- 
vinces in 


Italy, 


THE territories of the Venetians in Italy are 

are uſually divided into thirteen provinces, 
viz. 1. The Dogad), or duchy of Venice Pro- 
per. 2. The Padouano, 3. The Poleſino de 
Rovigo. 4. The Veroneſe. 5. The Breſcian. 
b. Tne Bergamaſco. 7. The Cremaſco. 8. The 
Vicentin. 9. The Treviſana. 10. The Feltrino. 
11. The Belluncſe. 12. The Cadorino, And, 
13. Part of Friuli. 

The Dogado, or duchy of Venice, properly 
ſo called, contains almoſt all the Venetian ſea— 
coaſt in Italy, with the iſlands, lakes, and marſhes, 
of Venice, extending in length from the mouth 
of the Adige in the ſouth, to the province of 
Friuli in the north, about fourſcore miles in length, 
but is not in any place above eight or ten miles in 
breadth, being bounded by the Adriatick on the 
eaſt, and the Padouan and Treviſin on the welt : 
the chief places whereof are, 1. The city of Ve- 
nice. 2. Murano. 3. Torcello. 4. Caorle. 
5. Grado. 6. Malamocco, 7. Chioggia. 8. 
Brondolo. 9. Loredo. 10. Fuſine. 11. Mar- 
ghera. And, 12. Meſtre. 

Venice, the capital city of this State, is ſituated 


The duchy 
of Venice 
Proper. 


* 


The chief 
towns and 
iſlands. 


Venice city. 


Situation. in 45 degrees 40 minutes north latitude, in the 
agunes, as they are called, five miles from the 
The La- continent. Theſe Lagunes are ſuppoſed to have 


gunes, been originally marſhy grounds, which the ſea en- 
croach'd upon, leaving here and there ſome little 


I 


very ſtreets. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


iſlands, or ſpots of ground uncover'd; on which 
the fiſhermen of Padua built their huts, 


when the Goths and Vandals over-run Italy, fe- 
veral conſiderable families of Padua, Aquileia, and 
other neighbouring cities, obſerving the advan- 
tagious ſituation of theſe iſlands, that they could 
neither be approach'd by ſea or land by an enemy, 
retired hither with their effects, and laid the foun- 
daticn of this great city, But my deſign being 
to deicribe the ſituation, and not to enter upon 
the hiſtory of Venice in this place, I ſhall only 
obſerve further, that the water of theſe Lagunes is 
ſo very ſhallow, that it will not admit of veſſels 
but in certain channels, which are mark'd out 
with ſtakes, and which the government are at 
great charges in keeping clear by mills and other 
engines. On the fide towards the Adriatick there 
is a long bank of earth, called the Lido, extend- 
ing forty or fifty miles in length, which breaks 
the fury of the ſea, and makes theſe waters calmer 
in blowing weather than they would otherwiſe be: 
nor are there more than two or three paſlages by 
which the city can be approach'd that way ; and 
theſe ſo difficult, that it the buoys and other ſea- 
marks were removed, their own pilots would find 
a difficulty in entring them. But were it other- 
wife, the iflands which. command thole ſtreights 
might eaſily be put into ſuch a poſture of defence, 
as to vid defiance to the greateſt naval powers. 
Aud in fact it appears, that no enemy has ever 
been able © bring a fleet of men of war before the 
city inc it was founded, and thoſe who have en- 
deavour'd k have peritl'd in the attempt, The 

have this farther advantage aznaſt a land-army, 
that their waters are never frozen hard enough in 
winter to bear a conſiderable weight; ſo that if 
any place in Europe may be ſtiled impregnable, it 
is this: and if we ſhould ſuppoſe an enemy ſtrong 
enough to block them up by ſea and land, it 
would be difficult to ſtarve them, there being 
ſhoals of fiſh continually paſſing through their 
Nor is Venice more admired for its 
ſtrength than beauty : To ſee one of the fineſt 
towns of the univerſe riſing out of the waters, its 
magnificent palaces and lofty towers appearing in 
full view on which fide ſoever you approach it 


no trees, or even walls, to interrupt the ſight, but 


the houſes on the outſide of the town waſh'd with 


the flood at leaſt four feet deep, affords a molt 
delightful and amazing proſpect. As for the city's 


ſtanding upon ſeventy-two iſlands, which is the 
receiv'd opinion, whether there were at firſt that 
number of ſmall iſlands confederated together for 
their common defence, which might give occaſion 
to this ſurmize, or whatever other foundation it 
might have, it is evident that at preſent there are 
not leſs than two hundred iſlands in Venice, it 
every part of the town is eſteem'd ſuch * 18 
ivi 


CHA 
and firſt XIII 
inhabited them; and that in the fifth century, Ve 
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an irregular figure, rather long than broad, and di- 


ſenice. vided in two parts by the grand canal, which runs 


the whole length of it in the form of an S. The 
circumference is by ſome ſaid to be five, and 
others about eight miles, and both of them poſh- 
bly in the right; for it may be eight miles if we 
take in all the windings of the buildings, though 
I am ſatisfied it is but five if we leave them out. 
The number of the people is no leſs controverted 
than the dimenſions of the place ; ſome making 
them 130,000, and others 300,000 ; the firit, 
ſeem to come neareſt the truth, 

The canals are ſo numerous, that one may go 
to almoſt any part of the city by water, as well 
as by land; and there are no leſs than four hun- 
dred and fifty bridges, all of them built of ſtone, 
by which the ſeveral parts of the town have an 
caly communication. The principal bridge, call'd 
the Rialto, lies over the middle of the grand 
canal, and is compoſed of one arch, which makes 
one third of a circle, there being ninety feet from 
one extremity of the arch to the other, and con- 
ſequently the arch is near twenty-four feet in 
height. It is very ſolidly buiit of large ſquare 
{tones, being a coarſe ſort of white marble, and 
has rails on each fide : there are two rows of ſhops 
in the middle, which divide it into three ſtreets, 
the broadeſt in the middle, and the other two 
between the rails and the back- ſides of the ſhops. 
The reſt of the bridges have no rails, and being 
built with a white ſtone, hard and flippery, makes 
the paſſage of them very unſafe ; at leaſt, fays 
Mr. ADD1s0N, it would be fo to a people lefs 
ſober than the Italians. There are not keys on 
each ſide of every canal where people may walk, 
but frequently the canal takes up .all the ſpace 
from one fide of the ſtreet to th: other. Ihe 
ſtreets which have no canals in them are very 
narrow and crooked, which makes it extremely 
difficult for a ſtranger to find his way t) any part 


res of the town by land. The piazza of St. MARK 
Wark, is eſteem'd the glory of Venice, as well for its 


extent, as for the magnificence of the buildings 
about it. The fine church of St. MARK fronts 
one part of it, and that of St, GEMIMAN the 0- 
ther; and the procuraties, where the lawyers 
reſide, being uniform ſtately fabricks, adorn'd 
with large marble portico's and baſs-reliefs, run 
on each fide of it. The length of this ſquare is 
two hundred and fourſcore paces, and the breadth 
an hundred and ten, And on the right hand, 
going up towards St. Mark's is another ſquare, 
extending as far as the ſea, two hundred and fifty 
pn long, and eighty broad ; the palace of the 

oge lies on one fide of it, and the procuraties 
are continued on the other. This is called the 


u rde . 2 
2/9. Broglio, where the nobility and ſenators meet 


and walk every day before they aſſemble in their 
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HAP. divided from the reſt by canals. The town is of 


reſpective councils, They ſometimes chuſe one CH AP, 
fide of the ſquare, and ſometimes the other, ac- XIII. 
cording as the weather ſerves; but which part Venice. 
ſocver they take up, none of an inferiour rank 
are permitted to come on the ſame fide. Theſe 
piazza's alſo ſerve as an Exchange, where the 
merchants of the ſeveral nations here tranſact 

their affairs. The houſes which make the beſt Buildings 
appearance are upon the grand canal, as the pa- 

laces of Moroſini, Loredano, Grimani, Cor- 

naro, Vandramino, &c, Theſe are noble lofty 
ſtructures, the fronts of marble, or other hewn 

ſtone, and adorn'd with pillars of the ſeveral or- 

ders of architecture. But notwithſtanding they 

have ſo beautiful an outſide, the nice Dr. BuR- 

NET did not at all approve their contrivance; he 

ſays, they have nothing convenient, the archi- 
tecture is almoſt all the ſame, one ſtair-caſe, a 

hall that runs along the body of the houſe, and 
chambers on both hands; but there are no apart- 

ments, no cloſets, or back ſtairs ; ſo that in houſes 

of an exceſſive coſtlineſs, they have yet no ſort of 
convenience. The flooring, according to Mr. Ap- 
DISON, is a kind of red plaiſter, made of brick 
ground to powder, and afterwards work'd into 
mortar z it is rubb'd with oil, and makes a ſmooth 
ſhining and beautiful ſurface, The furniture is Furniture, 
not commonly very rich, if we except the pic- | 
tures, which are ve in greater plenty than in 

any other place in Europe, done by the beſt ma- 

ſters, ſuch as TITIAN, PAUL VERONESE, and 
TiNTORET, the laſt of whom is of greater e- 

ſteem at Venice than in other parts of Italy. 

The rooms are generally hung with gilt leather, 

which they cover with tapeſtry on extraordinary 
occaſions, or with other hangings of greater value. 

Their bedſteds are of iron, to prevent the vermin: 
lodging ta them, and the bottoms of boards, on 

which they lay ſo many mattreſſes, that it is a 

large ſtep up to them. The ſtreets are paved 

with brick or free ſtone, and kept very neat, 

there being. no horſes or carriages, or ſo much as 

a chair that paſſes thro' them; they have almoſt 

every where the convenicnce of the water, and go 

by gondola's or boats from one place to another. Gondel. 
In the middle of the veſſel the paſſengers fit co- 

ver'd, as in a coach, with glaſſes on every ſide: 

the gondolier rows ſtanding, with his face the 

ſame way he goes. All the gondola's are painted 

black, and the cabbin in the middle cover'd with 

black cloth or ſtuff, by an order of the State; 
except thoſe of foreigners, and particulaply the 
gondola's of Ambaſſadors, which are very large, 

and finely painted, carved, and gilded; in theſe 

they make their publick entries, and they are e- 
ſteem'd equal to ſo many coaches and fix.”;, The 
common gondola's may be hir'd by the hour, or 

from place to plate, and a good one may be had 

for five or ſix ſhillings a day, It is ach wit 

. there 
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CI AP. there are not leſs than ten or twelve thouſand of 

XIII. them plying upon the canals of Venice; beſides 
Venice, which, all the nobility and people of condition 
Loy —) ave two or three a-piece of their own, every 
one of them large enough to hold five or fix 
perſons at leaſt, This city is ſaid to contain ſe- 
venty pariſhes, thirty monaſteries, and about as 
many nunneries; two hundred palaces fit tor the 
entertainment of Princes, a great many ſtatues of 
braſs and marble, and ſeveral publick fountains ; 
but their water is generally bad, they are fur- 
niſh'd with what they drink from. the continent, 
or from their ciſterns of rain- water. 

The publick buildings moſt admired are, firſt, 
the church of St RlaR k, which is properly the 
Dog's chapel : it is built after the Greek faſhion, 
almoſt ſquare, and cover'd by ſeveral domes or 
cupola's, of which the largeſt is in the middle, 
the whole ſupported by thirty-{ix marble pillars, 
tlirce foot diameter each. The outſide and inſide 
allo are of excellent marble, and the frontiſpiece 
adorn'd with pillars of porphyry and jaſper. There 
are four brazen horſes over the gate of cxquilite 
workmanſhip, ſaid to have belong'd antiently to 
the chariot of the fun, and an ornament to a tri— 
umphal arch, which the Senate of Rome erected 
tor NERO, after his victory over the Parthians, 
This church is not lofty, and ſomething too dark; 
but the vaſt quantity of Moſaick work, with 
which both the roof and pavement are adorn'd, 
render it one of the greateſt curioſities in Italy. 
This moſaick work conliſts of pictures form'd 
with little inlaid pieces of wood, ftone, ivory, e- 
name], or any other matter, in which they will 
imitate nature to a miracle. They ſhew here a 
red ſtone, on which the Emperor FREDERICK 
BaRBAROSSA laid his head, when Pope AT. Ex- 
ANDER [I trod on his neck, with this infcription, 
viz. Super Aſt idem & Baſiliſcum anibulabis, A late 
writer obſerves, that the motaick work on the walls 
has laſted more than fix hundred years, without the 
leaſt diminution of its beauty: and in the pave— 
ment ſeveral large pieces remain intire, which are 
compoſed of little pieces of jaſper, porphyry, ſer- 
pentine, and marble of ſeveral colours. 

From this church ſtrangers are led into the 
treaſury belonging to it, which is never open'd 
but in the preſence of one of the procurators of 
St. MaRK, who are the guardians of it. They 
are firſt ſhewn abundance of precious relicks ; ſuch 
as pieces of the croſs, the hair and milk of the 
virgin, &c. And in another room abundance of 
real treaſure, great part of which was brought 
from Conſtantinople, when the Venetians were 
maſters of that city: as the crowns of Candia and 
Cyprus, ſet thick with precious ſtones; armour 

of beaten gold, enrich'd with jewels of a prodi- 
gious value; veſlels of agate, cryſtal, and entire 
emeralds; four carbuncles, the lea's weighing fix 
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ounces, and a ſaphire of ten ounces z* a picture of Cy 
St. JEROME in fine mofaick; a mitre with a XI 
great carbuncle on the top of it, which belong'd | 
to CONSTANTINE, and innumerable other ya- 
luable curioſities ; infomuch that Dr. Burxtr 
favs, he never ſaw fo great a treaſure amaſg'd to- 
gether in any other place. 3 
After this, foreigners are ſhewn the Duke's pa- 71, "oh 
lace, which has a very magnificent front, beauti- place, WM 
hed with a multitude of marble pillars of the ſe- 
veral orders; and if the other three ſides were an- 
ſwerable to it, *tis ſaid, there would not be a 
finer fabrick in Europe; but theſe have a mean 
appearance, In the chamber of the college there 
is admirably painted on the roof, JUPITER dart- 
ing thunderbolts, by PAUL VERONESE, In an- 
other room, a deſcription of all the cities the Ve- 
netians polieſs on Terra firma, and eleven fine 
ſtatues of Emperors. In the great council cham- 
ber, which is an hundred and fifty foot long, and 
ſeventy- three broad, PAUL VERONESE and Tix- 
TORET have exerciſed their utmoſt ſkill. The 
principal pieces are, the battles of the Venetians; 
the ſiege of Conſtantinople ; their wars with the 
State of Genoa ; the hiſtory of Pope ALEX Ax- 
DER III, treading on the neck of the Emperor 
FREDERICK BARBAROSSA, and a repreſen- 
tation of Paradiſe, eſteemed the beſt picture in 4 
Venice. 2 
The patriarchal church is dedicated to St. PE- 1 M 
TER DI CASTELLO; but travellers have not ther 
thought fit to give us a particular deſcription of _ 2 
it any further than to acquaint us, that it is large, 
and the front deſerves to be taken notice of for 
its beautiful ſimplicity ; that the great altar was 
erected by the Senate, in purſuance of a vow they 
made during a war with the Turks, anno 1649, 
and is dedicated to the blefled LORENZO, whole 
body lies near it, in a noble marble tomb, ſup- 
ported by angels and apoſtles. What ſeems par- 
ticular to the c.ty of Venice, is, their dedicating 
their churches to ſaints who lived . before the 
Chriſtian diſpenſation ; as to St. Jon, St. Mosts, 
SAMUEL, JEREMY, and DANIEL. The chur- 
ches moſt admired for their architecture, are, thoſe 
of St. GEORGE and Della Salute, which far ex- 
ceed St, Mar K's, as well as the cathedral, in 
this reſpect. | | 
The arſenal of Venice is another curioſity, which Ti: alt 
travellers ſeem to think can never be ſufficiently | 
admired : they relate, that there are arms for an 
hundred thouſand foot, and twenty-five thouſand 
horſe, with other neceſſary accoutrements for 
them, two thouſand four hundred pieces of can- 
non, &c. which I find far exceeds the truth. 
Mr. App1so0N gives another account of it: he 
ſays, the arſenal is an iſland of three miles in 
circumference, which contains all the ſtores and 
proviſions of war which are not actually em- 
| ployed; ; 
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Ib. ployed ; and here are the docks for their galleys 
Al. and men of war, moſt of them full, as well as 
nice. Work-houſes for all land and naval preparations : 
— that the magazine of arms makes a great ſhow, 
and was indeed very extraordinary about an hun- 
dred years ago ; but at preſent a great part of its 
furniture is grown uſeleſs, There ſeem to be al- 
moſt as many ſuits of armour as there are guns ; 
the ſwords are old-faſhion'd and unwieldy in a very 
great number; and the fire-arms fitted with locks 
of little convenience, in compariſon of thoſe that 
are now in uſe. The Venetians pretend they can 
ſet out, in caſe of great neceſſity, thirty men of 
war, a hundred palleys, and ten galeaſſes; but he 
could not conceive how they could man a fleet of 
half that number. 

SF... The Venetian nobility and gentry are admired, 
eas well for their perſons, as genteel behaviour. 
AY When I came from France to Venice, ſays a cer- 
tain traveller, I came from boys to men : here I 
ſaw walking upon the piazza of St. MARK every 
day five hundred gentlemen at leaſt; proper hand- 
ſome men, with gravity and wiſdom in their 
looks, any of them fit to act the part of an Am- 
baſſador. They wear a little light cap, turn'd 
up with a kind of black fringe, and a long black 
ou of Paduan cloth, as their laws require (tho' 

am very well aſſur'd they procure Engliſh cloth 
if they can clandeſtinely) and under their gowns, 
which fly open in ſummer, they have handſome 
black filk ſuits ; their ſhoes and ſtockings are ex- 
tremely neat; they wear long perukes, and uſually 
carry their caps in their hands; they line their 
gowns With furs in the winter, and girt them cloſe 
about them. | 

The women are well-ſhaped and beautiful, 
witty, and of an agreeable converſation, and en- 
deavour to improve their complexions with waſhes 
and paint. Thoſe of quality are fo immoderately 
fond of being tall, that ſome of them wear ſhoes 
with the heels above a foot high; inſomuch that 
they are forced to have two people to ſupport 
them when they walk, and appear much taller 
than their huſbands, whenever they do appear, but 
that is mighty ſeldom, moſt commonly at church, 
where they are fo veil'd that very little of their 
faces are ſeen, In the gondola's they are ſhut 
up cloſe, and have always two old women to at- 
tend them. Thoſe of an inferiour rank alſo are 
cover'd with a veil or ſcarf, when they go abroad, 
and open no more of it than to ſee their way: 
nor do theſe go out often, the men buying in all 
proviſion, and doing whatever is to be done with- 
out doors. As for virgins, they are ſent to nun- 
neries in their infancy, and never come out till 
they are married, or take the veil, They ſeldom 
ſee the man they are to have till the hour they 


are marring ; and their friends concern themſelves 
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about nothing more than the wealth and quality C HAP. 
of the perſon they are to marry. XIII 

The uſe of concubines is ſo much countenanced Venice. 
here, that the wife generally lives in a good cor- ws 
reſpondence with them. The ladies are ſo indul- Coneubinage 
gent to their ſons, that as ſoon as they obſerve le There, 
in any of them an inclination for the fair ſex, 
they bargain with ſome of their poor neighbours 
for one of their daughters to be his bed-fellow : 
whereby they prevent his marrying to diſadvan- 
tage, or contracting a nauſeous diſtemper by co- 
habiting with common women. The friends and 
relations of the girl who is to be the young gen- 
tleman's miſtreſs, come frequently to wiſh her 
joy upon the occaſion, as if ſhe was really mar- 
ried to him. They contract for a month, a year, 
or more, as they can agree; and you ſhall hear 
a mother ſwear 4 God, and upon her ſalvation, 
that ſhe can't afford to take Jeſs for her daughter 
than ſhe aſks. This commerce is taken to be ſo 
little criminal here, that they ſcarce ever men- 
tion it in confeſſion ; and if they do, the prieſt 
tells them he will not be troubled with ſuch trifles. 
A late writer adds, that thoſe who cannot afford 
to keep a miſs for their particular uſe, join with 
two or three friends, and have one in common 
amongſt them. That there are whole ſtreets of 
wenches who receive all comers ; and as the habits 
of other people are black and diſmal, theſe dreſs 
in the gayeſt colours, with their © breaſts open, 
and their faces painted enough to mire a horſe, 
in the phraſe of a certain poet, ſtanding by do- 
Zens, at the doors and windows, to invite their 
cuſtomers. 

As to the wives of Venice, if we are to credit 
Dr. Bux NET, they are bred up in fo much ig- 
norance, and converſe fo little, that they know 
nothing but the dull ſuperſtition of hoty<days; in 
which they ſtay in the churches as long as they 
can, and fo prolong the little liberty they have of 
going abroad on thoſe days, as children do their 
hours of play. They are not employed in do- 
meſtick affairs, and generally underſtand no fort 
of work, but are the inſipideſt creatures imagi- 
nable : which does not ſeem to agree with what 
other travellers relate of the wit and ſprightly con- 


underſtand it wholly of common women, whom 
the Doctor perhaps would infinuate, have ingroſſed 
all good ſents. But he ſurely don't ſpeak this from 
his own experience, any more than what follows, 
namely, That the married women don't, wait the 
uſual forms of courtſhip, but deſcend at once to 
downright lewdneſs with their gallants ; the firſt 
ſtep with them, without any preamble or prepa- 
rative, is conſummation, | 
As to the entertainments and diverſiohs of the n;erfons; 
men, Mr. ApD1s0N 3 that though 11705 
, 2 | ve 
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CHAP. live in a very moiſt air, drinking is not at all in fa- 
XIII. ſhion with them; nor have they any ſuch amuſe- 
Venice. ments as bowling, hunting, walking, riding, or other 

Loy— Cxerciſes to employ them without doors. At the car- 

nival, a time devotcd to pleaſure, the great diver- 
ſion of the place, as at all other times of rejoicing, 
is maſquerading : the Venetians, who are natu- 
rally grave, however give in to the follies and ex- 
travagancies of ſuch ſcafons, diſguiſed in a falſe per- 
ſonage. "They are indeed under a neceſſity of 
finding out diverſions that may agree with the 
nature of the place, and make amends for the loſs 
of ſeveral pleaſures which may be met with on 
the continent. "Theſe diſguiſes give occaſion to 
abundance of love- adventures; for according to 
my author, there is ſomething more intriguing in 
the amours of Venice than in thoſe of other coun- 
tries. Opera's are another principal entertainment 
at this ſeaſon; but the poetry of them is generally 
as bad as the muſick is exquiſitely good: the ſub- 
ject is generally ſome celebrated action of the antient 
Greeks or Romans, which often looks ridiculous e- 
nough, as when you hear one of the rough old 
Romans ſqueaking thro' the mouth of an eunuch. 
But the Italian poets, beſides the celebrated ſmooth- 
neſs of their language, have a particular advantage 
above the writers of other nations, in the difference 
of their poetical and proſe language; for they have 
not only ſome phraſes and ſentences peculiar to 
poets, as in other countries, but a multitude of 
words never uſed in common diſcourſe: they have 
ſuch a difterent turn and poliſhing for poetical uſe, 
that they drop ſeveral of their letters, and appear 
in another form when they come to be rang'd in 
verſe, For this reaſon the Italian opera ſeldom 
ſinks into a poorneſs of language; but amidſt all 
the meanneſs and familiarity of the thoughts, has 
ſomething beautiful and ſonorous in the expreſſion. 
Without this natural advantage of the tongue, 
their preſent poetry would appear wretchedly low 
and vulgar, notwithſtanding the many ſtrain'd al- 
legories that are ſo much in uſe among the writers 
of this nation. The comedies my author ſaw at 
Venice, he tells us, were very indifferent, and 
more leud than thoſe of other countries. "Their 
poets have no notion of genteel comedy, and fall 
into the moſt filthy double meanings imaginable, 
when they would make the audience merry : four 
{ſtanding characters enter into every piece that 
comes upon the ſtage; the Doctor, Harlequin, 
Pantaloon, and Coviello. The Doctor's charac- 
ter comprehends the whole extent of a pedant, 
that with a deep voice and a magiſterial air breaks 
in upon converſation, and bears down all before 
him; every thing he fays is back'd with quota- 
tions out of GALEN, HIPPOCRATES, PLAro, 
VIII, or any author that riſes uppermoſt, and 
all anſwers from his companions are look'd upon 
as impertinencies and interruptions. Harlequin's 
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part is made up of blunders, he miſtakes one name CH # 
for another, forgets his errand, ſtumbles over XII 
Queens, runs his head againſt every poſt in his Yen; 
way, all which is attended with ſomething ſo co- 5 
mical in the voice and geſture, that a man who 
is ſenſible of the folly of the part, can hardly for- 
bear being pleaſed with it. Pantaloon is gene- 
rally an old cully, and Coviello a ſharper: all 
four of them appear in maſks ; which cuſtom the 
Italians and French probably derived from the Ro- 
mans; but as my author well obſerves, a maſk 
can never ſuit with the variety of paſſions that 
are incident to every ſingle perſon in the whole 
courſe of a play, where the turns and motions of the 
face are often as agreeable as any part of the action: 
the grimace may be proper on ſome occaſions, but 
is too ſteady to agree with all. The mob indeed 
are generally pleaſed at the firſt entry of a diſ- 
guiſe, but x & jeſt grows cold even with them, 
when it comes on the ſtage in the ſecond ſcene, 
Among other ſhows exhibited to the Venetians, 
one is peculiar to them ; where a ſet of artiſans, 
by the help of feveral poles, which they lay croſs 
each other's ſhoulders, build themſelves up into a 
kind of pyramid, fo that you fee a pile of men in 
the air of four or five ſtories riſing one above an- 
nother : the weight is ſo equally diſtributed, that 
every man is able to bear his part of it, the ſtories 
growing leſs and leſs as they advance higher and. 
higher; a little boy repreſents the point of the 
pyramid, who after a ſhort ſpace leaps off with a 
great deal of dexterity into the arms of one that 
catches him at bottom, and in the ſame manner 
the whole building falls to pieces, -Y 
Another diverſion during the carnival, is ga- al. 
ming in places called the Ridotti, which are apart- : 
ments in the noblemen's houſes, where none but 
noblemen keep the bank ; they diſmiſs the game- 
ſters when they pleaſe, and always come off win- 
ners. There are uſually ten or twelve chambers. 
on a floor with gaming-tables in them, and very 
great crouds of people ; a profound filence how- 
ever is obſerved, and none are admitted. without 
maſks ; here you meet ladies of pleaſure and mar- 
ried women of quality, who under the protection 
of a maſk enjoy all the diverſions of the carnival, | 
but are uſually attended by the huſband, or his. _ 
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thers for converſation, where wine, lemonade, and 
ſweatmeats are fold : here the gentlemen are at li- : 

berty to rally and addreſs the ladies, but muſt take A 
care to keep within the bounds of decency, or they 
may meet with a ſevere reſentment from the injur'd 
huſbands, who too often employ bravoesor aſſaſſins 
to procure them ſatisfaction, as 'tis called, for af- 
fronts of this kind; but theſe practices are not ſocom- 
mon as formerly, the State having in a manner ex- 
tirpated this race of villains. The croud of maſque- 
raders is often ſo great in the piazza of St. 8 
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himſelf what character he pleaſes, fo he be qua- 
lified to act the part he aſſumes, The Harlequins 
frequently meet, and are exceedingly witty upon 
one another; the Doctors diſpute; and thus every 
man endeayours to ſupport the character he has 
taken upon him. "Thoſe who only deſire to be 
ſpectators, take the habit of Noblemen. The 
common people divert themſelves chiefly with the 
rope-dancers, juglers, fortune-tellers, &c. who have 
their ſeveral ſtages in the ſquare ; there are alſo 
bull-baitings, races of gondola's, and a multitude 
of other diverſions, too tedious to enumerate. 
Among the inconveniencies of Venice, the want 
of good cellars for their wine is one, which occa- 
ſions its turning ſour; the badneſs of their water 
is a ſecond; and the ſtench of ſome of their canals 
in the heat of ſummer a third; from whence it is 
eaſy to conclude the air is none of the beſt. Firing 
alſo is ſcarce; and they have hardly earth enough 
to bury their dead; conſequently they have few 
fine gardens, courts, or ſquares, which are ſo great 
an ornament to other cities. 

The iſland of Murano is ſituated about two 


= own of miles north-eaſt of Venice, and is one of the 


largeſt and pleaſanteſt iſlands in the Lagunes ; the 
chief town is of the ſame name. Here was the 
famous manufacture of Venice glaſs, which brought 
in a conſiderable profit to the republick, before 
other nations learnt the art ; but they are now 
equall'd, if not excell'd, by the Engliſh, French, 
and Dutch, who uſed to take it off their hands. 

Malamocco is an iſland two miles from Venice, 
conſiderable for its harbour, and for lying upon 
one of the narrow channels, which leads from 
the Adriatick ſea to Venice; it has a town of the 
ſame name, formerly the See of a Biſhop, but 
having been remov'd by earthquakes and inun- 
dations, the See was removed to Chiozza. | 

Chiozza, or Chioggia, is ſituated in a little 
iſland on the coaſt of the Dogado, about fourteen 
miles ſouth of Venice, remarkable for little but 
its being a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan to Venice, and 
for a battle fought near it between the Genoele 
and Venetians. 

Torcello is a ſmall city, on an iſland of the 
ſame name, ſix or ſeven miles north of Venice, 
conſiderable for little elſe but the being a Biſhop's 
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Caorle, olim Caprule, is a little city, in an 
iſland of the ſame name, the See of a Biſhop, ſuf- 
fragan to Venice, in a very bad air, as moſt of 
theſe iſlands are upon this coaſt. 1 

The city of Grado ſtands upon an iſland of the 
ſame name, about forty-five miles north-eaſt of 
Venice, and ten miles ſouth of Aquileia, called 
New Aquileia, on the deſtruction of that city by 
the Goths, and was ſor a conſiderable time the 
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ſeat of the Patriarch of Aquileia, but the Biſhop CH AP. 
of this See is now ſuffragan to Venice, XIII. 

Fuſine is a little town on the continent, five Venice. 
miles to the weſtward of Venice, where people 
take water to go to that city. | Fuſine. 

The ſecond province I propoſed to deſcribe was The Pa- 
the Paduan, antiently inhabited by the Veneti, duan. 
being bounded by the Trevifan on the north; by 
the ado or duchy of Venice towards the eaſt; 
by the Folefin on the ſouth; and by the Vicentin 
towards the weſt; being about thirty- five miles in 
length and thirty in breadth. This country, on 
account of its fertility and delightful ſituation, has 
obtain'd the name of the garden of Italy, and the ter- 
reftrial paradiſe. Its chief towns are, 1. Padua Chief towns, 
2. Abano. 3. Arqua. 4. Montfelice, 5. Eſte. “e. 
6. Anguilura. 7. Campo St. Pietro. And, 8. 
Citadella. 

The city of Padua, olim Patavium, ſtands in Padua city. 
a pleaſant plain, water'd by the rivers Brent and 
Bachilio, about two and twenty miles to the 
weſtward of Venice; the form almoſt circular, 
held to be a town of great antiquity, and accor- 
ding to tradition, built above four E years 
before the city of Rome: it has been one of the 
moſt flouriſhing cities of Italy, but at preſent half 
the ground within the walls is not built upon, 
and great part of the houſes that are left are un- 
inhabited; though the walls, tis true, take up 
the ſame ground they did in the time of the Ro- 
mans, when, as their hiſtorians relate, this city 
was able to raiſe an hundred thouſand men ; at 
this day all the fouls in the place ſcarce amount 
to thirty thouſand, The air is good, and there 
is plenty of every thing; and the falling palaces 
are ſufficient indications of its antient grandeur. 
What does Dr. BuRN ET, and other travellers 
mean, therefore, in crying up the mild and happy 
government of the Venetians, when under all the 
natural advantages imaginable, the people ſubject 
to them are reduced to the extremeſt poverty, and 
the fineſt cities in their territories are fallen to 
decay, during a long uninterrupted peace ; when 
no general calamity, either war, plague, or fa- 
mine, has afflifted them for many your ? 
Theſe writers do to a man lament the miſeries of 
theſe unhappy people, and 80 are perpetually 
commending the wiſdom and lenity of the admi- 
niſtration they live under, which to me ſeems a 
manifeſt contradiction; nor can I aſſign any other 
reaſon for it, but that having laid it down as an 
inconteſtable maxim, that a republicaiy form of 
overnment is much the happieſt, and moſt bene- 
Rcial to mankind ; and the Venetian being a re- 
publick, if they ſhould acknowledge the tyranny 
and oppreſſion of that State, it would bear hard 
upon their favourite maxim, and induce people 
to have better thoughts of monarchy ; for they 
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CH AP, themſelves can't but acknowledge that at Turin, 
XIII. 
Venice, vernment is monarchical, there is a much greater 
appearance of wealth and proſperity, But to be 


at Milan, and even at Rome itſelf, where the go- 


a little more particular in the deſcription of Pa- 
dua; the ftreets are narrow, and the buildings 
being lofty, the lower rooms are conſequently dark : 
a double piazza runs along moſt of the ſtreets, and 
there are abundance of magnificent palaces, inha- 
bited by a numerous, but half-ruin'd nobility ; oc- 
caſion'd, *tis ſaid, in a great meaſure by purſuing 
their revenge againſt each other from generation to 
generation. For as there are continual quarrels and 
factions amongſt them, and ſometimes perſons 
kilPd in theſe unnatural diſputes, the government 
puniſhes thoſe who were concern'd in them with 
the confiſcation of part of their eſtates, raiſing 
thereby conſiderable ſums ; while they impoveriſh 
their unhappy ſubjects, without endeavouring to 
ſuppreſs theſe feuds entirely, as well on account 
of the profit which ariſes from them to the State, 
as becauſe they are leſs apprehenſive of a revolt, 
while the nobility of the conquer'd provinces re- 
main at variance. But how wiſe ſoever this con- 
duct may ſeem in the Venetians, it is ſurely very 
barbarous ; nor am I perfectly convinced of the 
wiſdom of it, ſince theſe deſtructions have occa- 
ſion'd many of the trading and moſt wealthy in- 
habitants to leave the place. For the like reaſons, 
*tis ſaid, the Venetians encourage the ſcholars of 
the Univerſity to inſult and abuſe the townſmen 
here, and even to murder them in the ſtreets in 
the night-time, Theſe young gentlemen, to ſhew 
they are ſuperiour to all laws and magiſtrates, arm 
themſelves every evening, attacking thoſe they 
meet with in the ſtreets, wounding ſome, and 
killing others; and ſometimes when two parties 
of them have met, they have fir'd at each other 
from piazza to piazza, till many of them have 
loſt their lives: and the Univerſity has in a man- 
ner loſt its reputation by theſe diſorders; for of 
ten colleges that it conſiſted of, there is not now 
above one left, the other nine being appropriated 
to other uſes; which has had this one good effect 
however, that the ſtreets are not ſo dangerous in 
an evening as they were formerly: the Qui va li, 
or Who goes there? in wh ch word: they uſed to 
challenge the townſmen, is very little dreaded at 
preſent, 

The manufacture of cloth here brought in a great 
revenue to the State formerly, and is not incon- 
ſiderable at this time; but the Engliſh finding 
means to furniſh the quality of Venice with better 
cloth clandeſtinely, few of the nobility wear any 
thing elſe, notwithſtanding the mayiſtrate of the 
pomps is obliged by his office to ſee that no bod 
wears the cloth of a foreign country. The fields 
about Padua afford the bef corn in Italy, and the 
neighbouring hills the beſt oil and wine, with a vaſt 


variety of delicious fruits ; the air and water, as CH A 5 


et all XI. g 


apPy : Venicg 
they are ſtill miſerable, through the D of enic 


hath been obſerved, is equally good ; and 
this affluence cannot render the people 


the government, which is here adminiſter'd by a 
Podeſta and Capitaneo, the former having the 
civil, and the other the military power committed 
to him, The Biſhop has the eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernment, who is ſuffragan to the Patriarch of 
Aquileia, 

The publick buildings beſt worth ſeeing at Pa- 
dua are, 1. The town-hall, where their courts 
of juſtice are held, the dimenſions whereof are 
ſaid to be equal to thoſe of Weſtminſter-Hall, but 
with this advantage, that the roof is finely painted 
with aſtronomical figures: in it are ſeveral mag- 
nificent tombs, and among them one erected to 
the memory of the celebrated Livy the hiſtorian, 
who was a native of this place ; but whether he 
was buried in this city 1s very uncertain ; all the 
evidence they have for it, is an old leaden coffin, 
which was dug up in the year 1413, without an 
inſcription on it, the people were pleaſed to think 
it the remains of Livy, and in honour to him 
built the above-mention'd tomb. There is an- 
other monument in this hall taken notice of by 
travellers, as equally worth obſervation, and that 
is the tomb of the Marchioneſs of Obizzi, e- 
ſteem'd a ſecond LucRETIA. It ſeems a gentle- 


man of Padua being paſſionately in love with her, 


found means to get into her chamber when ſhe 
was a-bed, and the Marquis her huſband abſent ; 
and having, as *tis preſumed, firſt tried what 
courtſhip would do before he proceeded to acts of 
violence, at length enraged at her refuſal to com- 
ply, itabb'd the young lady to the heart, When 
ſhe was firſt ſurprized by the murderer, her only 
ſon, of about five years old, was in bed with her, 
but the child was afterwards found in an adjoin- 
ing chamber, whither *tis ſuppoſed he carried him 
before ne perpetrated this piece of villany, The 
lady being found dead, the gentleman was appre- 
hended, it being known that he had an inclina- 
tion for her, and one of the buttons of his ſleeve 
found in the bed, the Marchioneſs's young fon 
alſo confirm'd his having been in the room with 
his mother: upon which ſtrong preſumptions, he 
was put to the torture both ordinary and extra- 
ordinary; ſtill he perſiſted to deny the fact; and 
after fifteen years impriſonment his friends pro- 


cur'd his liberty; but it was not many months 


after that the young Marquis (the child who was 
in the room when the murderer ſurpriz'd his mo- 
ther) ſhot him through the head with a piſtol, and 
then went into the Emperor's ſervice, where 
continued fo lately as the year 1712, 

The church of St. ANTHONY of Padua, (or 
rather of Liſbon, for he was a Franciſcan Monk 
of that city) is a very large ſtruQture, adorn'd 
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HA cn AP, with ſeveral fine 2 of painting and ſculpture, 
XII II. and many beautiful monuments. The painting 
Ven Venice. in Freſco in the chapel of St. FzL1x is inimi- 


aw table, done by the famous GioTTo, who ex- 
cell'd in that kind of work, But what is moſt 
remarkable in this church, is the chapel of St. 
Ax THON , the protector of Padua, whom by 
way of eminence they ſtile 1/ Santo. His body 
lies under the altar, which is exceeding rich, and 
the whole chapel is lined with baſs-reliefs of 
white marble, repreſenting the principal miracles 
of St, ANTHONY ; and nine and thirty large ſil- 
ver lamps burn night and day round the altar. 
There are abundance of inſeriptions and pictures 
hung up by his votaries in the church, his aid 
being more implored in Lombardy than that of 
any other Saint in their diſtreſſes, and if they hap- 
pen to eſcape the evil they dreaded, they hang 
up ſome inſcription or viGture to commemorate 
the deliverance, eſteeming it to be miraculous. 
Thus the beauty of ſome Popiſh churches is 
ſpoil'd, the walls being hung with wretched daub- 
ings and impertinent inſcriptions, or with legs 
and arms of wax, &c, reſembling the part af- 
fected and offer'd to the Saint. Among the ſto- 
ries we find in baſs- relief in the chapel of St. An- 
THONY, the moſt remarkable is his preaching 
to an aſſembly of fiſhes, which he had drawn 
together towards the ſea- ſhore to hear him, which 
is a very edifying diſcourſe, but a little too long 
to be inſerted in this place; I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that at the concluſion of it the grateful 
fiſhes, as if they had been endow'd with reaſon, 
bow'd their heads with the moſt profound humi- 
lity and devotion, ſeeming to approve the ſermon ; 
which miracle occaſion'd the converſion of man 

obſtinate hereticks, that nothing could prevail on 
before: whereupon the Saint gave his benedic- 
tion to the fiſhes, and diſmiſs'd them. This puts me 
in mind cf the ſermon that was preach'd by one 
of our ſectaries to a flock of ſheep, for which 
he apprehended he had a ſufficient warrant from 
that command of our Saviour's, requiring his diſ- 
Ciples to preach to every creature. 

The church of St. JusTINA, defign'd by the 
celebrated PALLAD1o, is, according to Mr, Ap- 
DISON, the handſomeſt, the moſt luminous, and 
diſincumbred building on the inſide, that is to be 
met with, and eſteem'd by artiſts one of the fineſt 
pieces of architecture in Italy. The long Nef con- 
liſts of a 'row of five Sus OY the croſs one has 
on each fide a ſingle cupola, deeper and broader 
than the others. The martyrdom of St. JUsT1- 
NA, which hangs over the altar, was done by the 
famous PAUL VERONESE, and is an exquiſite 
piece of Workmanſhip ; and there are beſides, 
twenty-four other fine marble altars; but they 
will not ſuffer any monuments to be ereCted 


here, which might ſpoil the beauty of the whole. 
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The baſſo-relievo in the choir is admirable, re-CH A P, 
preſenting the prophecies of the Old Teſtament XIII. 
relating to our Saviour, with their accompliſhment Venice, 
in the New, The monaſtery to which this church 
belongs is one of the fineſt in Italy, where they 

pretend to have an image of the virgin which 

flew from Conſtantinople when it was taken by 

the Turks. The univerſity, to which phyſicians 

chiefly reſort, is very much upon the decline, as 

has been obſerv'd already. Here are two ſocieties 

of Virtuoſi, as in other Italian cities, who em- 

ploy themſelves in the improvement of their lan- 

guage, and other ingenious ſtudies. There are 

the ruins of an amphitheatre here, which appears 

to have been larger than that of Verona. And 

it would be eſteem'd an unpardonable fault by 

ſome, if I ſhould conclude the deſcription of Pa- 

dua, without taking notice of the tradition, that 

this city was founded by ANTENOR and a co- 

lony of his Trojans, 

Abano, is a village about five miles ſouth- Abano, 
weſt of Padua, famous for its hot and medicinal 
waters, which are ſo hot that the natives ſcald 
their hogs in them, They are full of white alt, 
which coagulates upon the ſurface, and are uſed 
for bathing as well as drinking. 

Eſte is au antient town, at the foot of the Este, 
mountains, about twelve miles ſouth of Padua, 
from whence the family of D' Es r E, now Dukes 
of Modena, take their name. The reſt of the 
towns in the Paduan do not require a particular 
deſcription, 

The Poleſin de Rovigo is bounded by the Pa- The Polefin 
duan on the north, the 83 of Venice on the de Rog. 
eaſt, the duchy of Ferrara on the ſouth, and the 
Veroneſe on the weſt; and is about fifty miles 
in length from eaſt to weſt, and twenty in breadth 
from north to ſouth; a country fruitful in corn 
and paſture, and water'd by the rivers Po, Adi 
and Adigeſto ; the chief towns whereof are Ro- Chief tons, 
vigo and Adria, 

Rovigo is a well-built little town, fituated on Rovigo city, 
the Adigeſto ; twenty miles to the ſouthward of 
Padua, the reſidence of the Biſhop of Adria; but 
not conſiderable, as I can learn, on any other ac- 
count, 

Adria, or Hadria, twelve miles to the eaſtward A. 
of Rovigo, and as much to the weſtward of the 
gulph of Venice, once a famous city, and a colony 
of the Tuſcans, and gave name, as tis ſaid, to 
the Adriatick Sea, being a commodious harbour 
when PLiNy wrote, but now a miſerable vil- 
lage, almoſt under water, and inhabited only by 
fiſher men. 

The Veroneſe is bounded 


by the Trentin on The ver- 
the north; b 


the Paduan and Vicentin to-neſe, 
by the Mantuan on 'the ſouth ; 
and by the Breſcian on the weſt ; being about 
forty miles in length from north to ſouth, and 
thirty 
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eye-witneſs, as he was no doubt of many facts in CH 


water'd by the Adige and the lake de Garda, 


Venice, which ſupply them with excellent fiſh ; and the 
country abounds in corn, wine, oil, ſilk, wool, 


Dorona. 


The am- 
phitheatre. 


and cattle; and they have ſome quarries of marble, 
with an agreeable variety of hills and valleys, 
plains and encloſures. The air is healthful, but 
the neighbourhood of the mountains renders it 
very ſharp in the winter. The chief towns are, 
I, . 2. Peſchiera. And, 3. Garda. 
Verona, the capital city, is pleaſantly ſituated, 
partly on a hill and partly in a plain, on the river 
Adige, which divides it in two parts, being fifty 
miles to the weſtward of Padua, and twenty- 
five tq the northward of Mantua, It is fortified 
after the modern way, and defended by three 
forts, two upon the hill, and one by the river- 
ſide ; and is about ſix miles in circumference, be- 
ſides the ſuburbs, which are very large, Both 
parts of the town have a communication by four 
ſtone bridges over the Adige, one of which is 
much admired for its beauty. There ate ſeveral 
noble palaces, publick buildings and antiquities 
which well deſerve a traveller's attention here; 
but the generality of the houſes are low, the 
ſtreets ſome of them unpaved, and not very clean- 
ly ; neither is the town rich or populous, havin 
but an indifferent trade. The cathedral has little 
to recommend it, unleſs the tomb of Pope Lu- 
C1Us III, whoſe epitaph is no more than this, 
Offa Lucii III. Roma pulſus Invidia. For it ſeems 
he was driven from Rome, and died here in the 
year 4185, There are however ſeveral magnih- 
cent churches in the place, travellers acquaint us, 
but have not taken the pains to deſcribe them ; 
particularly that famous piece of antiquity, the 
amphitheatre, ſeems to have ingroſſed their whole 
attention, all the ſeats whereof are ſtill entire, 
but the high wall and corridors that went round 
it, are almoſt ruin'd, and the area is quite filPd 
up to the lower feat, which was formerly deep 
enough to let the ſpectators ſee in ſafety the 
combats of the wild beaſts and gladiators. There 
are in all four and forty benches, in the higheſt 
round of which, MissoNn ſays, he counted five 
hundred and wars of his paces, and in the 
loweſt two hundred and fifty ; and it is generally 
agreed, that they would hold about four and 
twenty thouſand ſpectators. The longeſt diame- 
ter of the area, or arena, as *tis call'd, is two 
hundred and thirty-three French feet, and the 
breadth or ſhorteſt diameter, an hundred and 
thirty-ſix feet eight inches. Every ſtep or ſeat 
is near a foot and half high, and about twenty- 
{ix inches broad, of the ſame meaſure; tho* Dr, 


BURNET, after his careleſs and curſory way of 


examining and recording things, makesevery ſeat an 
Engliſh foot and half in breadth, and juſt as much 
in height, of which he pretends to have been an 


his poſthumous hiſtory, which are equally true, XIII 


Dr. BRoOowrx obſeryes, that when this fabrick was V 


entire, the out- ſide was no leſs ſplend id than the 
inſide, being all of marble an hundred and twen- 
ty feet high, and conſiſted of three rows of pil- 
lars and arches, one above another, which open'd 
into ſpacious walks and portico's within, quite 
round the building ; and above theſe three rows 
of arches there was a handſome wall, with win- 


dos over each arch, and pilaſters over every pil- 


lar beneath: that each row conſiſted of ſeventy- 
two arches, and as many pillars of a great height, 
the upper-row ſuppoſed to be adorn'd with ſtatues. 
Theſe magnificent ſtructures were rais'd by the 
Romans for the diverſion of the people, who 
were here entertain'd with combats, either be- 
tween men and men, men and beaſts, or beaſts 
and beaſts, Thoſe between beaſts and beaſts are 
ſtill continued by the gentlemen of Verona in 
this amphitheatre ; but theſe ſports were purſued 


with much more zeal by the antient Romans, 


who procured ſavage creatures from all parts 
of the known world to fight in theſe places, 
The engagements between men and men were 
uſually perform'd by ſlaves, priſoners, or con- 
demn'd criminals, though perſons of condition 
would ſometimes enter the liſts, The combats 
between men and men were of various kinds, 
ſometimes they fought on horſeback, ſometimes 
in chariots, and ſometimes in boats, when either 
the area was fill'd with water, or a building was 
provided for that purpoſe, call'd Naumachia. The 
naval engagement exhibited by the Emperor 
CLAuplus on the lake Fucinus is famous in hi- 


ſtory, where both fleets ſaluted the Emperor with - 


an Ave Ceſar, Morituri te ſalutant : but the moſt 
uſual fights in the amphitkeatres, were between 
the gladiators on foot ; and theſe of various kinds, 
as, 1. The Retiarii, who fought with a trident 
in one hand and a net in the other, endeavour- 
ing to enſnare their enemies : if they fail'd in the 
attempt, they retreated ſuddenly, till they could 
recover themſelves and renew the engagement. 
Theſe gladiators fighting without any other ar- 
mour than a ſhort coat of mail, and bare-fac'd, 
the people were much delighted in obſerving the 
convulſions in their limbs, and the alteration of 
their colour and features in their dying agonies. 


Theſe Retiarii, who acknowledged NEPTUNE . 


for their patron, uſually engaged the Secutores, 
who were followers of VULcan, and guarded 
themſelves with a ſhield, which they carried high 
to defend their heads againſt the enemies nets, 
and were arm'd alſo with a ſpear and a long 
ſword, Five Retiarii having thrown down their 
arms, and yielded to as many Secutores, the Em- 
peror CALIGULA commanded the Secutores to 


kill them, which they did to the laſt man, Who 
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cian ſhield, and a ſtrong broad-ſword, bending 
back like a Turkiſh cymetar. Another ſort 
were the Myrmillones, oh fought after the man- 
ner of the Gauls, covering themſelves with 2n 
oval ſhield, and arm'd with a helmet with a 
fiſh for their creſt, and pointed ſwords, with 
which they puſh'd the enemy with great activity. 
Theſe frequently engaged the Thraces, and ſome- 
times the Retiarii, who coming up to them with 
their nets, would ſing, Non te peto, piſcem peto, 
quid me fugis, Galle? Another ſort -of gladiators 
were the Samnites, arm'd with ſhields flat and 
broad, a breaſt-plate, a helmet with a feather on 
the creſt, and a boot on their left leg, with of- 
fenſive arms, as deſcribed by Livy. "The Di- 
macheri fought with two ſwords, and the La- 
quearii with ſword and halter. The Meridiani 
were deſperate fellows, who coming in about noon 
when the ſpectators were diſmiſs'd, fought with- 
out any order, art, or armour. Nor were the 
fair ſex exempted from theſe rough encounters : 
they made choice of the handſomeſt young wo- 
men they could find, who were taught to fight 
by the gladiators; and when one of theſe girls 
fought in the arena, with her golden ſhield and 
plume of feathers in her creſt, the Emperor him- 
felf would ſometimes cry out, Well play d, fair 
lady. The Emperor DomiTIAN made the gla- 
diators fight in the night-time, and would com- 
mand even his dwarfs to engage each other, 
Thus far from Dr. Brown. And J am ſo far 
from begging the reader's pardon for this digreſ- 
ſion on amphitheatres, if it be one, that I am of 
opinion he will be ipfinitely pleaſed with the 
relation, as I was when I met with it; and in- 
tend in this volume to give the plan of an am- 
phitheatre, and deſcribe every particular part of it. 
There is ſtill at Verona alſo the remains of a 
triumphal arch, which was erected in honour of 
Marius, on his victory over the Cimbri, in 
the territories of Verona ; and the ruins of a 
magnificent temple dedicated to JUPITER, with 
abundance of other valuable antiquities : But no- 
thing ſeems to be more admired 'than the cabinet 
of the Count DR MoscARDo, conſiſting of a 
gallery and ſix other rooms, all fill'd with antiqui- 
ties, and the greateſt curioſities in art and nature; 
as Pagan idols, inſtruments and utenſils for their 
ſacrifices, ſepulchral urns, buſts, lamps, inſcrip- 
tions, the barks of ſeveral trees which the an- 
tients uſed to write on before paper came up, 
two trees of black coral, pearls, amethiſts, ſa- 
phires, and a great variety of other precious 
ſtones; foſſils, plants, fruits, minerals, and mon- 


ſtrous productions, with numberleſs medals, and 


e 
HA P. out of deſpair taking up his trident, kill'd all 


VIII. the five Secutores. A third fort of gladiators were 
nice, the Thraces, who were arm'd with a little Thra- 
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antient coins: here is alſo a vaſt collection of the CHAP. 
fineſt paintings by the beſt hands. XIII. 

g . underwent the fate of the reſt of the ci- Venice. 
ties of Italy on the decline of the Roman Empire. 
having bail taken by the Goths and 3 
It afterwards fell under the dominion of the Em- 
perors of the weſt, and ſince that was ſubject to 
the family of the SCAL1GtRs, ſeveral tombs of 
theſe Princes being {till to be ſeen here. Ihe Ve- 
netians made themſelves maſters of it about the 
— 1403, but it was taken from them by the 

mperialiſts in 1509. The Venctians recovered 
it again in 1516, and have ever ſince kept the 
poſleſſion of it, governing it by a Podeſta and Ca- 
pitaneo, aſſiſted by three Councils, and other 
ſubordinate Magiſtrates; and in eccleſiaſtical af- 
fairs it is ſubject to the Biſhop, who is ſuffragan to 
the Patriarch of Aquileia, Beſides PLINy the hi- 
ſtorian, already mention'd, the Poet CaTuLLUs, 
and PLiny the Naturaliſt, were born here; as 
were CoRNEL1Us NEPos, and ViTRUvivs 
the famous architect. 

2. Peſchiera, olim Piſcaria, and Ardelica, a little Peſctitera, 
fortified town, ſituate on a little iſland form'd 
by the river Menzo, which flows out of the lake 
de Garda, and is about fourteen miles north of 
Verona, taken from the Duke of Mantua by the 
Venetians about the year 1441. 

3. Garda, a ſmall city, lying on the eaſt ſide Garda. 
of the lake de Garda, fifteen miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Verona, "The neighbouring lake is as: 
rough as the ſea itſelf when a ſtorm happens upon 
it, which is very frequently, occaſion'd by the 
guſts which come from the adjoining mountains. 

The next province I am to deſcribe is the Breſcia 
Breſcian, bounded by the country of the Griſons Province. 
towards the north ; by the Veroneſe on the eaſt; 
by the Cremoneſe on the ſouth ; and by the Ber- 
gamaſco on the weſt : extending about ſixty miles 
in length from north to ſouth, and thirty in , 
breadth from eaſt to weſt. The country has | 
plenty of corn, wine and oil, but is moſt re- 
markable for its iron mines and works, its plan - 
tations of flax and linnen manufacture. It ex- 
tends to the ſides of the Alps, and conſiſts of 
hills and valleys, not being ſo level as the reſt of 
Lombardy, "The chief towns are, 1. Breſcia, 2. 
Deſenzano. 2. Salo. 
6. Sabio. 7. Tavernola. 8. Gardone. 9. Iſco. 

10. Palazuolo. 11, Chiari.. 12, Pontevico. 13. 
Menerbio. And, 14. Calcinato. 

The city of Breſcia, or Brixia, is ſituated in a Breſcia eiry;. 

lain at the foot of a mountain, on the rivers 

Mela and Garzo, whoſe branches run through. 
moſt of the ſtreets, being about thirty miles to- 

the weſtward of Verona, and thirty-five north- 

weſt of Mantua. It is a populous trading town, 
defended by a wall and other fortifieations, — 
miles 


4. Guagnano, 5. Idro. chief tou, 
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CH AP, miles in circumference ; and has alſo a citadel 
XIII. built upon a rock, which commands it. The 
Venice. ſtreets are neat, the buildings good, and amongſt 

em ſeveral beautiful palaces and churches. Their 

| trade conſiſts in linnen, cheeſe and iron-work, 
particularly ſwords and fire-arms, which employ 
abundance of armourers, held to be the beſt ar- 
tiſts in Italy. It is the See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan 
to Milan, who has the title of Duke, Marquiſs 
and Viſcount. The women have more liberty 
here than in the neighbouring cities, appearing 
frequently in the ſtreets and ſhops. The people 
of this town and province are better uſed by the 
Venetians than the reſt of their ſubjects ; for ha- 
ving been once a part of the Milaneſe, and a 
frontier province, they might think of returning 
to their old maſters if they were hardly dealt 
with. The Governour here is both Podeſta and 

Captain-General, but in other Venetian cities 

the civil and military power is uſually lodg'd in 

different hands, 

2. The Iſco, ſituate on a lake to which it com- 
municates its name, a conſiderable town of great 
antiquity : The neighbouring lake is about fifteen 
miles in length and three in breadth, the river Oglio 
running through it. "The reſt of the towns of this 
province do not merit a particular deſcription. 

The Bergamaſco is bounded by the territories 
of the Griſons on the north; by the Breſcian on 
the eaſt; and by Cremaſco and the Milaneſe on 
the ſouth and weſt ; being about forty-five miles 
in length from north to ſouth, and thirty in 
breadth from eaſt to weſt. It is for the moſt part 
a mountainous rocky country, but lying on the 
ſouth-ſide of the Alps moderately warm, and be- 
ing water'd with a multitude of little rivulets 
which fall from thence, the country is fruitful 
in many places. The chief towns are, 1. Ber- 
gamo. 2. Caleppio. And, 3. Cluſon. 

Bergamo is a large city, ſtrongly ſituated on a 
hill, and defended by a caſtle, lying thirty miles 
to the weſtward of Breſcia, and as many to the 
northward of Milan, and is the See of a Biſhop 
ſuffragan to Milan. The town is populous and a 

lace of good trade, the merchants of Germany, 

witzerland and Italy reſorting thither to their 
annual fair with the product of their ſeveral 
countries. The natives are the moſt clowniſh in 
the Venetian dominions, and their diale& the 
worſt ; but frequently make clever fellows when 
they meet with good education. This town has 
often changed its maſters : It was a republick till 
the year 1300, about which time ſome of their lead- 
ing men aſſumed the government, and it became 
monarchical, In 1419 it was taken by PHILIP 

Duke of Milan, and in 1447 they put themſelves 
under the protection of the Venetians, who have 
been in polleſſion of this town and province ever 


Iſeo. 
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ſince, except that the French had it in their CH 4 
hands ſeven years in the reign of LEWIS XII VIII 
Here, as in all other mountainous countries upon Ven; 
and near the Alps, the natives are troubled with 
E wens or ſwellings on their throats, occa- 
ion'd, as 'tis ſaid, by their drinking ſnow- water. 
The Cremaſco is bounded by the Breſcian on The c 
the north; by the Cremoneſe on the eaſt ; and ase. 
by other parts of the Milaneſe on the ſouth and 
weſt : extending about fifteen miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and ſeven in breadth from 
eaſt to weſt, It is a well-water'd fruitful coun- | 
try: The only town of any note is Crema, from c. 
whence this little territory takes its name, ſituate 
on the river Serio, in a pleaſant fruitful plain, 
about twenty miles ſouth-weſt of Breſcia, and 
twenty north-weſt of Cremona. It is a place of 
ſome ſtrength, well-built, and populous, and the 
See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to Bologna. Their 
principal manufacture is that of fine linnen, It 
tormerly belong'd to the duchy of Milan. | 
The Vicentin is bounded by the country of The Via 
Trent on the north; by the Treviſin and Pa- 4. 
duan towards the eaſt and ſouth ; and by the 
Cremoneſe on the ſouth-weſt ; being about forty 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and thirty 
in breadth from eaſt to weſt. As this province 
is contiguous to the Paduan, it is equally fruitful 
and pleaſant ; the foil and face of the country 
much the ſame, and therefore needs no further 
deſcription here. The chief towns are Vicenza, 
and Maraſtica. | 
The city of Vicenza, or Vincenza, is pleaſantly vi 
ſituated at the confluence of ſeveral ſmall rivers, d. 
of which the chief are the Bacchiglione and the 
Rerone, about twenty miles north-weſt of Pa- 
dua ; a populous trading city, about four miles in 
circumference, and conſiſting of fifteen pariſhes ; 
the buildings beautiful, the ſquares and piazzas 
ſpacious ; there is particularly a modern theatre 
built in imitation of the Roman theatres, by the 
famous PALLAD1o, and a triumphal arch by the 
fame artiſt ; a magnificent town-hall, the ruins 
of an antient theatre, and ſome other antiquities 
which demonſtrate its antient grandeur. This 
town coming voluntarily under he protection of 
the Venetians about three hundred years ago, and 
not by conqueſt, enjoys greater privileges than 
many other cities; having three c:uncils conſiſt- 
ing of the natives, who have ſome ſhare in the 
adminiſtration ; tho' here alſo is a Podeſta and 
Captain-General, as in the reſt of the Venetian 
governments. The chief manufacture of the place 
is ilk. The gardens of Count VALAR ANo, ac- 
cording to Dr. BURNET, are as well worth ſce- 
ing as any thing in the town, wherein he ſeems 
to be mightily pleas'd with a noble alley of oranges 
and citrons, ſome as big as a man's body, But 
aftor 
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HA. affords us no further deſcription of them. It is a 
VIII XIII. Biſhop's See, ſuffragan of Aquileia. 

Vent V-nice, I come now to the marquiſate of Treviſana or 
Trevigiano, bounded by the Feltrin and BelJu- 
wann neſe on the north; by Friuli and the duchy of 
432% Venice on the eaſt ; by the Paduan on the ſouth ; 
and the Vicentin on the weſt, The chief towns 
are, 1. Treviſo. 2. Caſtel Franco. 3. Coalto, 
4. Conegliano. 5. Cenada. And, 6. Saravalle. 

Treviſo, or Trevigno, is ſituated on a riſing 
ground, in a large plain near the river Sile, fif- 
teen miles north-welt of Venice; a well-built 
populous place; and formerly the reſidence of 
the Marquiſſes of Lombardy, from whence it ob- 
tain'd the name of the Marquiſate. 

The Feltrin is ſometimes reckon'd part of the 
marquiſate, and lies to the northward of Trevi- 
ſana Proper. The chief towns whereof are, 1. 
Feltri. 2. Romegno. And, 3. Vedana. 

Feltri or Feltro, is ſituated on the river Aſo, 
twenty-five miles north-weſt of Treviſo; and is 
the See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan of Aquileia. The 
Venetians have been in the poſſeſſion of it above 
three hundred years. 

'The Belluneſs is alſo frequently deem'd part of 
the marquiſate, being a little diſtrict to the north- 
ward of the Feltrin, and conquer'd about the ſame 
time by the Venetians : The chief town whereof 
is Belluno or Bellano, a ſmall city, fifteen miles 
north-eaſt of Feltri, and the See of a Biſhop, 
ſuffragan of Aquileia, Theſe three laſt diſtricts 
of the Treviſin, Feltrin and Belluneſe, have a 


1.10 city. 


but what they are moſt remarkable for is their 
timber, fire-wood, and iron mines, which are of 
great advantage to the republick of Venice. 

The Cadorin is a ſmall province, bounded by 
the biſhoprick of Brixen on the north; by Friuli 
on the eaſt; the Belluneſe on the ſouth; and b 
the Trentin on the weſt. The chief town 1s 
Pieve de Cadore, about twenty miles north of 
Belluna, 

The province of Friuli is bounded by the Alps, 
which ſeparate it from Carinthia on the north ; 
by Carniola, another province of Germany, on 
the eaſt ; by the gulph of Venice on the ſouth; 
and the marquiſate of Treviſana, and another part 
of the Alps, upon the weſt ; being about dfty 
miles in length, and as many in breadth ; ſome 
part whereof is ſubject to the Emperor, on which 
account it is frequently made a part of Germany, 
and the reſt to the 8 as will appear in 
the deſcription of the ſeveral towns ; which are, 
I. Aquileia, 2. Palma Nova. 3. Udene. 4. 
Cividad de Friuli. 5. Goritia. 6. Gradiſca, 7, 
Idris. And, 8. Pontafel. | 

Aquileia is ſituated on a ſmall river near the 
2 about fifty miles north-eaſt of Ve- 

OL. II. 
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ſufficient quantity of corn and wine for their uſe; 
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nice, antiently a city of great ſtrength and fame, CH AP. 
made the metropolis of ny by the weſtern Em- XIII. 
perors, and till gives a title to the Patriarch of Venice. 
Aquileia, to whom "moſt of the neighbouring Bi 
ſhops are ſubject; but the town is dwindled to 

a poor village, inhabited by fiſher men, and there 

remain ſcarce any footſteps of its antient gran- 

deur. It is at preſent under the dominion of the 

houſe of Auſtria. 

Palma Nova is a large fortified town, twelve Palma No- 
miles north-weſt of Aquileia, built by the Vene- *. 
tians as a fronticr againſt Germany in the year 
1594, and has a communication with the Adria- 
tick ſea by a canal cut from thence, and is {till 
under the dominion of Venice. 

Udene or Udina, is a large populous town, a- Udene. 
bove four miles in circumference, twelve miles 
north-weſt of Palma Nova, and ſubject to the 
Venetians. 

Goritz, or Goritia, the capital of a county o 
the ſame name, ſituate about ten miles north- 
eaſt of Palma Nova, ſubject to the Emperor: 
but this town has already been deſcrib'd in Ger- 
many. The natives uſe a barbarous dialect, nei- 
ther Italian or German, and are ſcarce under- 

{tood by either, 

Cividad de Friuli, lies about ten miles north Cividad de 
of Palma Nova, and is ſubject to the Venetians. _ 

Idria is ſituated in the mountains, about twenty Idria city. 
miles north-eaſt of Goritia ; remarkable for its 
mines of quick-ſilver, It is ſubject to the Em- 
peror. 

Pontafel ſtands about twenty miles north-weſt Pontafel. 
of Cividad de Friuli, a frontier town between 
the Empire and the Venetian territories, but now 
ſubject to the latter, | 


f Goritia. 


HAF. U. 


Treats of the Venetian dominions in Iſtria, Morla- 
chia and Dalmatia. 


JST RIA is frequently deſcribed among their 1&ria, 

Italian provinces, but as it lies on the eaſtern 
ſide of the Adriatick Sea, it ſeems more properly 
to belong to Germany. It is a peninſula, bounded 

Carniola on the north, and encompaſs'd by 
the Adriatick ſea on the eaſt, ſouth and weſt ; 
being about ſixty miles in Jength, and fifty in 
breadth; a woody mountainous country, and 
chiefly valuable to the Venetians on account of 
the ſtone and timber which they bring from 
hence. The chief towns are, 1. Capo d'Iftria, 
2. Pirano. 3. Cita Novo. 4. Parenzo. 5. Oſero. 
6. Pola. And, 7. St. Veit en Flaum. 

Capo d' Iſtria is ſituated on a ſmall iſland in Cape D'I- 
the gulph of Trieſte, having a communication 
with the continent by a bridge, and ſtands about 

A a a ten 
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CHAP. ten miles fouth-eaſt of Trieſte: It is the See of 

XIV. a Biſhop, ſuffragan of Aquileia, and the ſeat of 
Venice, the Venetian Governour, antiently called Ægida 
wy and Fruſtiniplic, having been built by the Empe- 
ror JUsT1XN, 

Cita Novo, antiently A*monia , ſtands at the 
mouth of the river Quitto, twenty miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Capo d'Iftria ; in a very bad air, and 
thinly inhabited, tho* it hath an harbour, and 
is a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan to the Patriarch of 
Aquileia. 

Parenzo is ſituated on the Adriatick, ſix miles 
to the ſouthward of Cita Novo, and hath a 
good harbour: It is the See of a Biſhop, alſo 
ſuffragan to Aquileia 3 but lying in a very bad 
air, does not abound with people any more than 
the former, 

Pola, olim Pata, forty-five miles ſouthward of 
Capo di Iſtria, a ſtrong town, ſituate on a moun- 
tain near the ſca, under which there is a good 
harbour, 

The town of St. Veit, ſituate at the mouth 
of the river Flaum, belonging to the Emperor, 
has already been deſcribed in Germany, 

The Port of Trieſte, thirty miles eaſt of A- 
quileia, belonging to the Emperor, has allo been 
already deſcribed in this vloume. 

Morlachia is bounded by Croatia and Boſnia 
towards the north; by Dalmatia on the eaſt; 
by the gulph of Venice towards the ſouth ; and 
by Iſtria towards the wett ; being about eighty 
miles in length, and five and twenty in breadth ; 
a part of the antient Lilurnia. Ihe Turks laid 
claim to it as a dependant on Hungary, where- 
upon they put themſelves under the Emperor's 
protection, as it remains at preſent, only ſome 
towns on the coaſt are ſubject to the Venetians, 
the chief whereof are Zeny and Novigrad. 

Zeny or Segna, is ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, a- 
bout forty miles ſouth-eaſt of St, Veit, a pretty 
town, with a caſtle and harbour ; being a Bi- 
ſhop's See, ſubject to the Arch-biſhop of Spalatto. 

Novigrad ſtands near a bay of the ſea, above 
ſixty miles ſouth-eaſt of Segna, of which I meet 
with no further deſcription, 

Dalmatia, the eaſtern part of the antient I- 
Hhricum, ſtretches along the coaſt of the Adria- 
tick Sea, near two hundred miles in length, and 
is generally about thirty miles in breadth ; bound- 
ed by Boſnia and Servia towards the north ; by 
Albania on the eaſt; by the gulph of Venice on 
the ſouth-weſt ; and by Morlachia on the north- 
weſt ; the ſea-coaſt, except the territories of Raguſa, 
belonging to the Venetians, and the inland part of 
it to the Turks, The Venetian Dalmatia is di- 
vided into the continent and iſlands; the chief 
towns on the continent are, 1, Zara, 2. Nona, 
3. Scardone, 4. Sebenico. 5. St. Nicholas. 6. 
Salona, 7. Trau. 8. Spalatto. 9. Clifla. 10, Ci- 
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clut, 11, Riſano. 12. Caſtel Novo. 
ro. And, 14. Budua. | XI 
Zara, olim Jadera, is ſituated on the coaſt of Ven; 
the Adriatick fea near two-hundred miles ſouth- b 
eaſt of Venice, and an hundred and thirty ſouth- Zan 
eaſt of Trieſte, formerly the capital of Liburnia, / «i 
a province of Illyricum. It was purchaſed toge- 
ther with Novigrad by the Venetians of Lapis- 
LAaus King ot Hungary, about the year 1409, 

and is now the capital of the Venetian Dalmatia, - 
and of a diſtrict, to which it communicates its 
name; and is an Archbiſhop's See, The ſea ſur- 
rounds the place, which is join'd to the continent 

by a bridge, and defended by a caſtle, I 
Nona, cim Anona, ſituate about eighteen miles xa, 
north-weſt of Zara, upon a promontory almoſt 
encompaſs'd with the ſea, It is a fortified town, 
and the See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to Zara, 3 

Scardone ſtands at the mouth of the river 5c. 
Kirka, thirty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Zara; and | 
is defended by a caſtle, and other fortifications, 
frequently 1 and retaken in the wars between 
the Venetians and the Turks. It is the See of a 
Biſhop, ſuffragan of Spalatto. ; 

Sebenico is a fortreſs, ſituate on the ſame coaſt, $«4c:g 
about forty miles ſouth-eaſt of Zara; the caſtle 
ſtands on a ſteep rock, near the mouth of the 
Kirka. The Biſhop is ſuffragan to Zara, : 

Trau, the antient Tragurium, a little town and Tru, | 
harbour, about thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Sebenico, 
encompaſs'd with the fea, and join'd to the con- 
tinent by a bridge, a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan to 
Spalatto. 

Spalatto ſtands on the ſame coaſt, about ſixty Spur 
miles ſouth-caſt of Zara, and ten to the eaſtward 4 
of Trau: It is a place of ſtrength, a large and = 
populous town ; and hath one of the beſt har- 
bours upon the coaſt, and is an Archbiſhop's See ; 
hither the Emperor DioCLESIAN retir'd when 
he was driven from his throne. 

Caſtel Novo is ſituated on a bay of the ſea, a Ca 
little to the eaſtward of the territories of Raguſa, | 
defended by a ſtrong caſtle, among inacceſſible 
rocks, ö 
Cataro, ſituate on the ſame bay, about thirty can 
miles to the eaſtward of Raguſa, defended by a 
ſtrong caſtle, and is a Biſhop's See. 1 

Budua, a little town, the See of a Biſhop, twen- Budu» 
ty miles to the ſouthward of Cataro, almoſt ſur- 
rounded by the Turkiſh territories. The chief 
towns in Dalmatia belonging to the Turks, are 
Trebigna, Narenza and Antivari. | 

Narenza or Narenta, aim Naro and Narona, Narenr, 
ſtands on the river Naro, about ſixty miles to the | 
eaſtward of Spalatto, and forty to the northward 
of Raguſa; antiently a large and flouriſhing city, 
but has little to recommend it at preſent. ij 

Trebigna is ſituated forty miles ſouth-eaſt of Na- Tb 
renza,which is all the deſcription I meet with of it. 

Antivari 


13. Cata- Cy 
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14P, Antivari ſtands on the confines of Albania, be- 
XV. tween Budua and Dulcigno, and was an Archi- 
enice. Epiſcopal See till taken by the Turks. 

As for that part ot Dalmatia which belongs to 
pirari the republick of Raguſa, tributary to the Turk, 
nn Re” this has been deſcribed already in Turky, (in 
"ns. Vol. I.); the chief towns whereof are Raguſa, 
*" $tagno and Sabioncello, 

petian The Venetian iſlands on the coaſt of Morlachia 
is. and Dalmatia are, 1. Cherſo. 2. Oſera. 3. Ve- 
glia. 4 Pago. 5. Arbe. 6. Grofla. 7. La Co- 
ronata, 8. La Liſſa. 9. Lezina. And, 10. Cor- 
zola. 

Cherſo, alm Crexa, lies on the coaſt of Iftria 
and Morlachia, ten miles to the ſouthward of St. 
Veit, an hundred and twenty miles in circumfe- 
rence ; the capital city is of the ſame name, and 
the See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to Zara, 

Oſera is join'd- to Cherſo by a bridge, the 
chief town being of the ſame name, a Biſhop's 
See, and ſuffragan to Zara. 

Veglia, or Curitta, lies between Cherſo and the 
coaſt of Morlachia, being about ſixty miles in 
circumference; its capital alſo is of the ſame name, 
and a Biſhop's See 5 of Zara. 

Pago, or Gliſſa, is about fifty miles in cir- 
cumference, and lies within two miles of the coaſt 
of Morlachia; its chief town is of the ſame name, 
and has a tolerable good harbour. 

Arbe lies between Pago and Veglia, its chief 
town of the ſame name, and a Biſhop's See ſuf- 
fragan of Zara, 

Groſla, or Longa, about thirty-hve miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Oſera, and ten from the coaſt of Dalma- 
tia, is about thirty miles in length, and fix in 
breadth. Its chief town is of the ſame name, de- 
tended by a caſtle, 

Lezina lies near the ſouth coaſt of Dalmatia, 
being about fifty miles in length, and ten in 
breadth; its capital is of the fame name, and 
lies towards the north-weſt end of the Iſland, 
and is a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan of Spalatto. 

Corzola lies about fix miles to the weſtward 
of the territories of Raguſa, and is the beſt peo- 
pled of the Dalmatian iſlands; its chief town is 
of the ſame name, being a Biſhop's See, ſuffra- 
gan of Raguſa. 

The leſter Venetian iſlands on this coaſt do not 
require a particular deſcription, but are laid down 
in the maps bound up with this work. 

The Venetian iſlands which lie without the 
Adriatick fea upon the coaſt of Epirus and Mo- 
rea, are, 1. Corfu, 2. St. Moura. 3. Cephalonia. 
And, 4. Zante. 

Corfu, alim Corcyra, lies near the coaſt of E- 
pirus, being about fifty miles in length, and 
twelve in breadth; it is a populous iſland, con- 
taining two cities, and near a hundred villages; 
and produces oil, honey, wax, oranges, lemons, 


T 


iſland, being ſtrongly fortified, and the See of an 
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and a great variety of other fruits. The chief CHAP: 
towns are Corfu and Caſſiope. XIV. 

Corfu lies about the middle of the eaſt fide of Venice. 
the iſland, in a peninſula, ſtrongly fortified, ana- 
hath a good harbour : It is the See of a Latin Corfu city. 
Archbiſhop, tho' the Greeks have alſo their 
churches here. 

Caſſiope is ſituated on the ſame fide of the camiope, 
iſland, fifteen miles north-weſt of Corfu ; a little 
trading town, with a good harbour, about fix 
miles from the coalt of Epirus, 

The iſland of St. Maura, lim Lencadia, is St. Maura 
almoſt of a circular figure, and lies about forty - iſland and 
five miles ſouth-eaſt of Corfu, being ſeparated 7 
from the coaſt of Achaia by a channel not more 
than balf a league broad : It is about twenty miles 
over either way; the chief town of the ſame 
name, which ſtands on the north-eaſt part of the 


Archbiſhop. 

Cephalonia lies ſeven or eight miles to the ſouth- Cephalonia, 
ward of St, Maura; about twenty miles to the 
weſtward of the gulph of Lepanto; being fifty 
miles in length, and five and twenty in breadth, 
being a mountainous uneven ſoil ; but produces 
however wine, oil, filk, wool, honey and wax ; 
with which the natives carry on a tolerable trade, 

It has a town of the ſame name, ſituate near a 

bay on the weſt fide of the ifland, being a Bi- 

ſhop's See, ſuffragan to Corfu, And there are 

three other towns mentioned by geographers, viz, 

St. Nicholas, Catano and Aﬀo ; but I meet with 8“. Nicholas, 
no particular deſcription of them. . 

The iſland of Zante, alim Zacynthus and Nilyra, Zante ifland 

lies about twelve miles to the ſouthward of Ce- Aud city. 
halonia, and as much to the weſtward of the 
. being twenty-four miles in length, and 
twelve in breadth, moſt conſiderable for the little 
grapes call'd currants, or corinths, from their be- 
ing firſt cultivated about the city of Corinth, 
where there are now ſcarce any ; France and 
England, and the reſt of the co-ntries of Europe, 
being ſupplied with this kind of fruit from hence, 
and conſequently this iſland hath a very great 
trade, The natives of Cephalonia and Zante are 
generally Greeks, but the Venetians have alfo 
introduced the Roman Catholick religion. The 
chief town is Zante, ſituate on the eaſt fide 
of the iſland, fortified and defended by a caſtle, 
being of the laſt importance to the Venetians. It 
is the Sce of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to Corfu, and 
the reſidence of the Governour, who is always 2 
noble Venetian of the firſt rank, Phere are 
ſome other ſmall iſlands belonging to the Venetians 
in theſe ſeas, but of no great conſequence, 

The Morea was taken from them by the Turks More. 
in one campaign, anno 1715, to compenſate 
which Joſs they made themſelves maſters of the a 
towns of Previſa and Voſnia in Epirus; but theſe Vogl 

Aaa 2 are 
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CHAP. are far from being an equivalent for that fine 

XV. country: They bid fair indeed for taking Dul- 

Venice. cigno in Albania, anno 1718, but the peace 

LAS which was concluded while they lay before it put 
an end to that enterprize. 


CHAP. XV. 


Treats of the Venetian government. 


Venetian THE Venetians boaſt that their government 
government, has laſted upwards of thirteen hundred years; 
but then it muſt be remember'd that their State 
has undergone various changes and revolutions 
during that time, The iſlands on which Venice 
ſtands, and thoſe in the neighbourhood of it, were 
antiently ſubject to Padua, and receiv'd a Go- 
vernour from thence, but were then only inhabited 
by fiſhermen, mariners, and other poor people. 
About the year 420, the Goths and other barba- 
rous nations overrunning Italy, and deſtroying 
the cities of Parma, Aquileia, and many more 
upon the continent, the inhabitants fled with 
their effects to theſe iſlands, and laid the foun- 
dation of the city of Venice. They were at firſt 
under the government of the conſuls or magi- 
ſtrates of Padua, to whom the ſoil belong'd ; but 
when they began to increaſe in wealth and num- 
bers, and Refugees from all parts of Italy flock'd 
into them, a deputy or repreſentative from every 
iſland was elected, in whom the legiſlative power 
was lodg'd. Whether this was brought about by 
force, or the conſent of the Paduans, at this di- 
ſtance of time does not appear: But this form 
did not endure long, ſome of the moſt powerful 
and popular men of the republick procured the 
ſovereign power to be conterr'd on him, with the 
title of Duke, or Doge ; making the repreſenta- 
tives of the people only his council, whoſe ad- 
vice he took or refuſed as he ſaw fit. No Princes 
were more abſolute than theſe Doges for a conſi- 
derable time, til at length the leading men of 
the republick encroach'd upon the prerogatives of 
their {a as the antient Doges had on the 
liberties of the people, and the ſovereign power 
became veſted in the moſt ſubſtantial citizens; 
the Doge retain'd no more than the ſhadow of 
The fove- his antient authority. About the year 1325, 


reign power the great council, which was then compoſed of 
veſted in the 


zobility, 


the chief citizens, paſs'd an act for reducing their 
number, and veſting the ſovereign authority in 
certain families and their male iſſue, who at the 
aze of five and twenty, and proof of their le- 
gitimacy, without any previous election, were to 
be introduced into this aſſembly; and this bod 

of men have long ſince aſſumed the title of Noble 
Penetians, who, according to Mr. ApDISON, look 
upon themſelves to be equal at leaſt to the Elec- 
tors of the Empire, and but one degree below 
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Kings; for which reaſon they ſeldom travel into CH 


foreign countries, where they muſt undergo the 
mortification of being treated like private gentle- 
men. It is obſerv'd, that they diſcharge them- 
ſelves with a great deal of dexterity in ſuch em- 


baſſies and treaties as they are concern'd in, for 


their whole lives are imploy'd in intrigues of 
ſtate, and they naturally give themſelves airs of 
Kings and Princes, of which the Miniſters of o- 
ther nations are only the repreſentatives. About 
three or fourſcore years ago, it was computed 


there were about five and twenty hundred of theſe 


noble Venetians who had voices in the Great 
Council ; but there are not at preſent more than 
fifteen hundred, notwithſtanding the addition of 
many new families : for during the war with the 
Turks in Candia, when their treaſury began to 
be exhauſted, and on other exigencies of the 
State, they have permitted merchants and over- 
grown citizens, and even ſome foreigners, to pur- 
chaſe this honour, and conſequently a ſeat in the 
Great Council of the republick for them and their 
heirs. And tho' there be but one order of nobles 
at Venice, yet they look upon themſelves to be 
more or leſs honourable, according to the anti- 
quity of their families. They are generally di- 
vided into four claſſes by our voyage-writers: 
I. Thoſe twelve families which were really noble 
before the conſtitution of their commonwealth. 
2. Such as were regiſter'd when the members of 
the Great Council were limited to certain fami- 
lies. 3. Such as have purchaſed their nobility of 
the State. And, 4. Thoſe who have been created 
noble Venetians on account of their merit. But 
to be a little more particular in deſcribing the 
conſtitution. of their preſent government; it con- 
ſiſts, 1. Of the Doge, or Duke. 2. The Great 
Council, 3. The Council of Ten, or Seignory. 
4. The Senate, or Council of Pregadi. 5. The 
Council of the Savi, or Sages. And, 6. The Coun- 
Ci] call'd the College. | 

The Doge, if he be not in reality a monarch, 
yet he repreſents one in his habit and ſtate. He 
is cloth'd in a purple robe, and his head co- 
ver'd with a cap reſembling a mitre, which he 
never takes off but when the Hoſt is elevated, 
All ſubjects appear bare-headed and ſtanding be- 
fore him, and he riſes up to none, His name 
is on the coin, publick letters and inſtruments 
of State; and all laws and decrees are publiſh'd 
in his name ; and the letters of foreign Princes 
are directed to him, thy' he delivers them un- 
open'd to the Council. Ambaſladors addreſs them- 
ſelves to him, but he delivers no other anſwer 
than what is agreed on in council, He cannot 
go out of the city without the leave of the State; 
and whenever he ſets his foot on the continent 
his authority ceaſes, and he is conſider'd only as 
a noble Venetian, When he is elected, all his 
relations 
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14P, relations leave their poſts, though they continue 
i, members of the Great Council: he is as ſubject 
ice, to the laws as the meaneſt perſon ; and the State- 
av inquiſition is leveil'd chiefly againſt his power. 
He has a double voice in the Great Council, and 
the appointment of the ſervants and officers of the 
palace, and the nominating of the Dean and Ca- 
nons of St. Marx, and is call'd His Serenity. He 
continues in his office for life, unleſs he commits 
ſome offence againſt the State, or happens to be 
ſuperannuated, or otherwiſe render'd incapable of 
diſcharging his truſt, He preſides in the Great 
Council, and other courts, and ſees that the ma- 
giſtrates perform their duty, and ſummons them 
before the college on their neglect. He is elected 
in the Great Council by ballotting, after a man- 
ner too tedious to relate here; only I ſhall obſerve, 
that ſuch precautions are uſed, that *tis impoſ- 
{ible the Electors ſhould be biaſs'd or over-aw'd 
in their choice by any great man : And in the 
ſame manner their Admirals, Governours of 
towns and provinces, and all other officers of 
ſtate are appointed, | 
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* Great 
=, and all the noble Venetians who are in town; 
but more than half of them being abſent on their 
governments, or at their country-feats on the con- 
tinent, this aſſembly ſeldom conſiſts of more than 
five or ſix hundred: Nor is the Great Duke's pre- 
ſence abſolutely neceſſary, it being frequently held 
without him. In this Council the legiſlative au- 
thority is lodg'd, as well as the choice of the 
Doge, and of moſt of the great officers of ſtate, 
as hath been obſerv'd already, for which purpoſe 
they meet on Sundays and. ſome other holy-days. 
:Signo= The Seignory conſiſts of the Duke, ſix other 
Kun members choſen by the Great Council, and the 
three chief judges of their principal courts of judi- 
cature, making ten in all, from whence they are 
uſually call'd the Council of Ten. In theſe the 
executive power ſeems to be lodg'd, and this Coun- 
cil elect three of their own number every three 
months, who may be call'd Inquiſitors of State. 
Theſe receive all accuſations and informations a- 
gainſt perſons ſuſpeRed to have any deſigns againſt 
the government; impriſon, and even proceed ca- 
pitally againſt them, without allowing them- to 
make any defence, either in perſon or by their 
advocates, if they all agree ; if not, the matter is 
laid before the Council of Ten 
este, The Senate, or Pregadi, conſiſts of an hundred 
adi. and twenty of the members of the Great Coun- 
cil, choſen annually by that Council, (aſſiſted by a 
like number of other counſellors, magiſtrates and 
officers, who have not a power of voting, but only 
of propoſing matters in this Council.) All laws 
are laſt debated in this Council, and brought by 
them to the Great Council for their ſanction, 
who have no power of altering any act propounded 


\ 
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The Great Council is compoſed of the Doge 
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to them, but only of aſſenting to it or rejecting CH AP. 
it. The making peace and war, the ſending and XV. 
receiving Ambaſſadors, and all other matters of Venice. 
ſtate, (except ſuch as require ſecrecy, and are re? 
ferr'd to the Council of Ten on that account) 
are, after they have been prepared and debated by 
the college, brought hither for their approbation. 
In the Senate alſo is the choice of many of the 
inferiour officers of flate, and commanders by ſea 
and land. 

The Council call'd the Savi, or Sages, conſiſts The Sei. 
of ſixteen perſons : fix called the Savi Grande, 
who have both the ſea and land under their care ; 
five others, who conſult and debate only of land- 
affairs ; and five more, who take only the tranſac- 
tions at fea under their deliberation, 

The College is eſteem'd the moſt uſeful Coun- The Cui- 
cil of State, conſiſting of the Seignory and Sa- lege. 
vi in conjunction, twenty-ſix in number. They 
meet ſeverally every morning at a certain hour 
in their reſpective council-rooms, where having 
ſpent ſome time in debating the ſeveral buſineſ- 
ſes appropriated to each, the Savi go to the room 
where the Seignory fits, and joining with them 
form that Council call'd the College. From 
whence it appears that matters of State (except 
what requires an extraordinary ſecrecy) are de- 
bated, 1. By the Savi and Seignory in their ſeve- 
ral rooms diſtinctly. 2. By theſe two jointly, 
who conſtitute the college. 3. By the Senate, 
who when they have conſider'd and alter'd the 
matters propoſed as they fee fit, bring all to 
the Great Council, who have a power of affirm- 
ing or rejecting, but none of debating or altering 
the laws propoſed. 

From hence it appears, ſays my author, that 
Venice is one of the beſt conſtituted republicks 
that ever was eſtabliſh'd. But methinks their 
State-inquiſition, which they ſtile the baſis of 
their government, has a terrible aſpect, notwith- 
ſtanding it may have fruſtrated ſome conſpiracies 
and attempts againſt the State: for ſurely nothing 
can reconcile people to ſuch an arbitrary bloody 
tribunal, who have ever known what liberty and 
property means ; a tribunal that muſt make every 
ſubject and every ſenator tremble. How can the 
greateſt amongſt them enjoy his fortune with 
any tolerable tranquillity, while he is liable every 
day to be thrown into a dungeon, to be tor- 
tur'd, condemn'd and executed upon the crafty 
ſuggeſtions and inſinuations of his enemies, with-- 
out being ſufter'd to know either his accuſers or his 
accuſation, or to offer any thing in viudieation 
of his innocence? And in fact we find ſeveral 
perſons have ſuffer'd by this accurſed court, who 
have afterwards appear'd innocent. It would a- 
maze one therefore to ſee ſome men, hö. cannot 
bear to live under even a limited monarchy, ever 
crying up this part of the Venetian ag 
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CH AP. In ſome inſtances indeed the ſubjects of Venice 
XV. enjoy an unbounded liberty; they may be as leud 
Venice, and wicked as they pleaſe, ſo their crimes do not 
Wy fect the State; and in this the republicks in Hol- 
land perfectly agree with them. There they have 
their muſick-houſes, whither the votaries of VENUS 
reſort by publick authority; and here are whole 
ſtreets aſſign'd to the ſame purpoſes, though the 
carnival is the time when they indulge this hu- 
mour moſt; then a croud of cavaliers reſort hi- 
ther from the neighbouring countries, where they 
meet an equal number of the other ſex, that come 
to make their fortunes upon theſe occations. An- 
other inſtance of Dutch and Venetian liberty, 
is, that they ſuffer all manner of ſects and 
perſuaſſons in religion, provided there is no ten- 
dency in them to difturb the State, Neither 
the clergy of Holland or Venice are ſuffer'd 
to hold ſynods or eccleſiaſtical courts, or to 
frame laws for the government of the church, 
without the approbation of the State; and 
every man has an unlimited freedom to believe 
and practiſe as he ſees fit; neither the laws of re- 
ligion or morality are inforced by the govern- 
ment; every one may do what is right in his own 
cyes, ſo he lets the adminiſtration alone. Theſe 
are ſome of the glorious liberties that the ſubject 
enjoys under moſt republicks ; but in other reſpects 
they are as great ſlaves to their Sovereigns as the 
people are in France or Turky. Should a man com- 
plain of the oppreſſions of the nobility, or preſume 
to cenſure the conduct of the miniſtry ; nay, if any 
thing of this kind ſhould be ſuggeſted againſt him 
by his enemies, though never ſo falſely, he ſhall 
be firſt rack'd and tortur'd into a confeſſion, and 
afterwards executed as a malefactor, his eſtate con- 
fiſcated, and his family reduced to beggary. And 
if theſe are the charms of a republican form of 
government, who would not make it part of his 
litany to be deliver'd from it? But to proceed: 
The nobility themſelves, though they have the 
legiſlative authority in their hands, ſtand ſo much 
in awe of this State-Inquiſition which they have 
eſtabliſ'd, that they dare not enter into any fa- 
miltar converſation with foreigners, or even with 
their own order, for fear of being charg'd with 
deſigns againſt the State: nay, *tis held criminal 
to talk of publick affairs, when they are not aſ- 
ſembled in the Broglio, or in their Councils. 
And now I am ſpeaking of the nobility, I ſhall 
take an opportunity of mentioning ſome other 
rules they are ſubject to: they are not permitted 
to carry any arms about them, or to wear ſilver 
or gold lace or fringe on their clothes, except the 
Procurators of St. MARK, and ſome few others, 
or to keep above a certain number of ſervants ; 
even the Doge himſclf is under the government 
of his fix Counſellors, who may viſit his cloſet, 
and all his retirements at any hour of the night or 
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perſon is a little more hoſpitable or charitable than 


day, and he is not at liberty to go abroad without HA 
them. - 
The moſt honourable among the nobility are va f 
the Procurators of St. MARK, who are appointed f 
by the Great Council, and have the guardianſhip 
and adminiſtration of the revenues, treaſure, giſts, 
and legacies belonging to the church of St. Marx, 
with very handſome annual penſions for life. They 
are five and twenty in number; and formerly 
conſiſted only of thoſe who had been concerned in 
foreign embaſſies, or had otherwiſe highly merited 
of the State; but ſome have been allow'd to pur- > 
chafe this honour of late years, when the State c i 
wanted money. It is out of theſe that the Doge . 
and his Council of ten are generally choſen. * 
Beſides the nobility, there are three orders of Kuizl.», 
knighthood ; 1. That of the Golden Star, which 
is conferr'd only on thoſe of the firſt quality, who 
have merited of the government; they wear a 
ſtar border'd with gold-lace. 2, The Knights of 
St. MaRK, which honour is uſually conferr'd on 
the officers in the ſea or land ſervice, who have 
behaved well, to which is annexed a penſion of a 
thouſand ducats per annum. They wear a medal 
with the figure of St. MARK, on one fide, and 
ſome other device of the Senate's appointing uyon 
the reverſe. 3. The Doge's Knights, as they are 
called, on account of their being created by him, 
which is beſtow'd on foreign officers in their ſer- | 
vice, : 
There are till ſeveral orders of nobility, as vob 
Counts, Marquiſſes, &c. on the Terra Firma in the con. 
the Venetian territories, who are not at all e- A. 
ſteem'd for their titles at Venice; and theſe are 
the heirs and deſcendants of ſuch noblemen as 
were created by foreign Princes before theſe pro- 
vinces were conquer'd by the republick, who have 
loſt their privileges, and now enjoy no more than 
the titles of their anceſtors, Theſe the Vene- 
tians endeavour to humble and diſtreſs by all the 
ways imaginable, that they may render them in- 
capable of carrying on any deſigns againſt their 
government. They create other noblemen with 
the like titles, of whoſe fidelity they are aſſur'd, 
in order to balance their power ; and are perpe- 
tually fomenting and encouraging their private . 
rels, that they may be diverted from any practices 
againſt the State. Another piece of their accurſed po- 
licy, is to diſcountenance all that are eminent and 
remarkable for their virtues of any kind whatever: 
a brave man is ſure to be brow-beaten ; and if a 


his neighbours, he is in danger of the State In- 
quiſition, leſt theſe virtues, or the appearance of 
them, ſhould render him popular, and the govern- b 
ment be endanger'd thereby. But among the liber- 
ties of Venice, there is one I had paſs'd over 
when I was upon that ſubject, which ought not to 
be forgot. This, ſays my author, is perhaps — 
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142, only city in Europe, where young painters may 


beſt ſtudy the beauties of nature; for there are 
two academies, where there are always naked 
people of both ſexes to be drawn, who are often 
upon the ſtage together, in what poſture they 
pleaſe to put them; and any man for the value 
of {1x-pence or a ſhilling may come in and take a 
view of them: nor is it to be conceiv'd with what 
aſſurance theſe young creatures will ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be gaz'd on by all the world, 

I ſhall conclude this head with ſome account of 
their eccleſiaſtical government and clergy. "The 
Patriarchs of Aquileia and Venice ſhare the go- 
vernment of this church between them ; if that 
may be called a government, which can only be 
exerciſed at the pleafure of another, namely, the 
temporal power, The republick of Venice is as 
ſupreme and arbitrary in all cauſes, and over all 
perſons eccleſiaſtical and civil in their territories, 
as the States of Holland are in theirs. The Pope 
is look'd upon as little more than a temporal 
Prince at Venice, and the Patriarch a cypher : 
the Patriarch of Aquileia, whoſe province is upon 
the Terra Firma, ſeems ſomething more indepen- 
dant of tne State, and is better ſupported in his ſpi- 
ritual authority by the Pope. He is alſo the eldeſt 
Patriarch, and has the largeſt extent of juriſdic- 
tion: for his province comprehends Friuli, Iſtria, 
and ſeveral other hereditary provinces of the Em- 
pire, with the Venetian territories in Lombardy, 
except Bergamo, Crema, and Breſcia, whoſe Bi- 
ſhops are ſuffragans to Milan. The Patriarch of 
Aquileia is nominated by the republick, who ob- 
lige him to chuſe a noble Venetian for his co- 
adjutor, leſt the nomination ſhould return to the 
Emperor ; who, on the other hand, detains the 
temporal revenues of the Patriarch in his do- 
minions, and will not ſuffer him to reſide at 
Aquileia, and therefore his ſeat 1s at preſent at 
Udina. 

The Patriarch of Venice is always a noble Ve- 
netian, nominated by the State, and confirm'd by 
the Pope, and has a limited juriſdiction over the 
Archbiſhop of Candia, the Archbiſhop of Corfu, 
and the Biſhops of Chiogga, Torcello, and Ca- 
orle, The church of St. MARK at Venice is a pe- 
culiar; the Premicerio, or Dean, has no ſupe- 
riour, and is always a noble Venetian ; to which 
church there belongs twenty-ſix Canons, and a 
ſeminary of young lads, beſides an adjoining abbey. 
There is alſo at Venice a court of Inquilition, 
conſiſting of the Nuntio, the Patriarch, the Fa- 
ther Inquiſitor, and two Senators, without whoſe 
aſſent they can tranſact nothing, or put any ſen- 
tence in execution, being as much ſubject to the 
Senate as any other tribunal. The pariſhes elect 
their own curates, or pariſh-prieſts, in which they 
are generally influenced by the nobility, whom 
they dread above all things, and conſequently love 
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them very little; not fo much, 'tis ſaid, on ac- CH AP. 
count of the oppreſſions they ſuffer, as that lolty XV 


ſupercilious behaviour, which the quality of Ve- Venice, 
nice are diſtinguifh'd for, and which indeed th 


State requires of them: for ſhould they give them- 
ſelves any familiar popular airs, and Gm to court 
the vulgar, the State-Inquifition would look upon 
them as dangerous perſons, But to return to the 
clergy: the Venetians, fays my author, ſufter 
themſelves to be govern'd neither by Prieſts nor 
Monks: men of this profeſſion may wear maſks 
during the carnival, keep their concubines, ſing 
on the ſtages, and take what other liberties they 
pleaſe, ſo as they do not meddle with the govern- 
ment. And notwithſtanding the worſhipping of 
images and relicks is encouraged here, as well as 
in other Popiſh countries, among the vulgar, the 
wits of Venice trouble themſelves very little about 
theſe matters. But the Italians of all degrees are 


* 


infinitely fond of muſick in their churches; and Church— 
perhaps there are the beſt entertainments of this mulick, 


kind in Italy, that are to be met with in the 
world. Vocal muſick is uſually perform'd by 
eunuchs : a good voice is a proviſion for a ſon; 
upon which account the poor people frequently 
caſtrate a boy or two of the family, who are not- 
withſtanding admitted afterwards into prieſts or- 
ders. Tis true, this religion, as well as that of 
the Jews, requires a perfect man to adminiſter 
in holy things; and it is neceſlary for the eunuch 
to produce theſe teſtimonials of his manhood, be- 
fore they will permit him to officiate as a Prieſt 
in any church, (for a eunuch is known by his 
complexion ;) but then if he have them dried in 
his pocket, it is deem'd ſufficient to ſatisfy the 
intent of the Canon in this particular; and thus 
a happy expedient is found out in favour of vocal 
muſick. Inſtrumental muſick alſo is very much 
encouraged ; inſomuch, that if a ſtrange violin 
comes and performs to the ſatisfaction of the au- 
dience in any of their great churches, they will 
immediately colle& him a handſome gratuity, 


The nuns of Venice have not a much better Non:, 


reputation than the clergy, particularly thoſe of 
St. ZACHARY and St. LaURENCE, where only 
noble Venetians are admitted, and where they do 
not ſo much as pretend to retire for devotion ; 
but the nobility ſend their daughters thither to 
ſave their eſtates, it being the eaſieſt proviſion 
they can make for them. "Theſe, according to 
Dr. BURNET, are not veil'd, neither dg they 
cover their necks or breaſts, and receive Variet 

of company ; though he acknowledges, that thoſe 
he ſaw uſed the ſame precautions they do in other 
nunneries, and had grates in their parlouxs, be- 
yond which their male friends were not admitted 
to come. They talk'd much, he obſerv'd, loud 
and very ungracefully, and allow'd themſelves a 
liberty in rallying, that other places could 15 
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Venice. 
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The Patriarch intended to have reſtrain'd 
the liberties of theſe houſes, and begun with the 
nuns of St. LAURENCE ; but they told him 


Wy — plainly, they were noble Venetians, who had 


Revenues 
and forces. 


choſen that way of life as- moſt convenient for 
them, but would not be ſubject to his regulations; 
and upon his attempting to ſhut up their houſe, 
they were about to ſet fire to it; whereupon the 
Senate interpoſed, and requir'd the Patriarch to 
deſiſt. Mr. ApDp1s0N relates alſo, that the Ve- 
netian nuns are famous for their liberties ; that 
they have opera's within their own walls, and 
often go out of their bounds to meet their ad- 
mirers (if they are not miſrepreſented) and their 
lovers converſe with them daily at the grate of 
their parlour, 


HAK. I. 


Treats ef their revenues, forces, wiews, and inte- 
reſts ; with ſame account of their trade and manu- 


factures. 

THE publick revenues of this State are com- 

puted to amount to about twelve hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling per annum, and as the 
government is arbitrary, may be advanced in time 
of war, according to the exigency of their affairs. 
Their forces by ſea and land may amount to 
four and twenty thouſand ; and in caſe of ne- 
ceſſity, as has been intimated already, it is pre- 
tended they can man and equip out thirty men 


of war, an hundred galleys, and ten galeaſſes; 


but this calculation ſeems to be of the largeſt, 
A noble Venetian is always Generaliſſimo at ſea, 
who has the command of the iſlands, ports, and 
maritime places ſubject to them, as well as of 
the fleet: and there is conſtantly a Proveditor- 
General of the ſea, who commands the fleet when 
there is no Generaliſhmo; he is chang'd every 
two years, and during his office is always attended 
by two noble Venetians, without whoſe concur- 
rence he can undertake no enterprize. There is 
alſo a General of the Gulph, that commands the 
galeaſſes and galleys, clears that ſea of pirates, 
and takes care that the cuſtoms be duly paid. 
For the land- ſervice they uſually make choice of 
a foreign General, who is attended by ſome few 
Senators, whoſe advice he is obliged to take upon 
all occaſions, The inferiour Generals and Of- 
ficers are alſo foreigners; the noble Venetians, 
who look upon themſelves as Princes and Legiſla- 
tors, don't care to be commanded by thoſe they 
look upon as their inferiours. The common ſol- 
diers are uſually Sclavonians, Morlachians, and Al- 


banians on the frontiers of Turky ; and in Italy 


they chuſe to hire Germans, Swils, or any other 
foreign troops, rather than put arms into the 
hands of their own ſubjects, on whoſe fidelity 


fua 


paid, or the Turk could never have made himſelf 
maſter of the Morea in one campaign : though 
tis true, the diſaffection of their ſubjeCts in the 
conquer'd countries, whom they treat with into- 
lerable inſolence, might contribute alſo to that re- 
volution. 


they cannot depend. Their fortifications are u- CH 
lly in a ruinous condition, both on the {ide of N 
Italy and Turky ; and the garriſons weak and ill ve 
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The intereſt of this republick is certainly to Tivir it 
reſt, 


live at peace with all their neighbours, if poſſible ; 
eſpecially with the Emperor and the Turk, who 
are either of them too powerful for this State to 
grapple with. Tis true, the Emperor, the Pope, 
and the reſt of the Italian Princes would infalli- 
bly join the Venetians if they were attack'd, fo 
as to prevent the Infidels getting footing in Italy; 
but we ſee the Emperor ſuffer'd the Turks to wreſt 
the Morea from them in the laſt war, anno 1715 
and if he aſſiſts them in a future war, poſſibly 
it will be on ſuch terms as are not very agree- 
able to them: he will either inſiſt on their ſur- 
rendring ſome of the provinces diſmember'd from 
the Milaneſe, or their ſharing the dominion of 
the Adriatick Sca with him, which they have 
hitherto been ſo jealous of. And no doubt but 
the Venetians, and the reſt of the Italian Powers 
heartily wiſh that the Emperor, as well as the 
Infidels, were further remov'd from their fron- 
tiers. "They ſeem to be in a very uneaſy and 
precarious ſituation at preſent : were it not the 
intereſt of France to prevent the Imperialiſts be- 
ing entire maſters of Italy, thoſe - little States 
would ſoon be ſwallow'd up; but if ever the 
Emperor ſhould attempt this, his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty would infallibly make a powerful diver- 
ſion in their favour ; they will certainly therefore 
cultivate a good underſtanding with the Court of 
France, As to the Spaniards, ſince they have 
been driven out of their Italian territories, they 
are neither capable of aſſiſting or annoying them, 
and were much leſs dangerous neighbours when 
they were in poſſeſſion of Naples and the Milaneſe 
than the Imperialiſts are. But, as Mr. App1s0N 
obſerv'd on another occaſion, among all theſe dif- 
ſiculties this republick will maintain itſelf, if po- 
licy can prevail upon force: Were they as rich as 
formerly, they would find no great difficulty in 
ſupporting themſelves, at a time when every thing 
is carried in all the Courts of Europe by the force 
of money ; but their trade is miſerably | 
and their treaſure exhauſted by their wars with 
the Turks, 

As the trade of Venice formerl 
tranſporting the merchandize of Aſia from Alex- 
andria, and other ports of Turky to the kingdoms 
of Europe, fo it does ſtill, in a much lower de- 
gree, ſince the navigation about the Cape of Good 


Hope has been found out. Their canuſacture 
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declin'd, 


conſiſted in Trades 
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Ap. and produce of their dominions alſo furniſh them 


with merchandize to traffick with other countries; 
as their raw and wrought ſilks of various kinds, 
brocades, gold and ſilver ſtuffs, damaſks, velvets, 
wine, oil, fruits, particularly currants or co- 
rinths, almoſt peculiar to the iſland of Zant, al- 
lum, ſulphur, Venetian ſteel, iron, copper, wool- 
len-cloth, glaſs, marble, 2 rice, eſſences, tur- 
pentine, cream-tartar, ſnuft, and many other 
{mall articles, Great part o, the goods they 
brought from Turky uſed to be taken off by the 
Germans; but if the Emperor ſucceeds in his pro- 
ject of eſtabliſhing a trade in the gulph of Venice, 
this branch of buſineſs will be entirely loſt to the 
Venetians, 

I muſt not conclude the deſcription of Venice 
without taking notice of the ceremony of the 
Doge's eſpouſing the ſea —_ every Aſcen- 
ſion-day, when he is attended by three or four 
hundred of the nobility, and embarks on bpard 
the Bucentaur, a noble galeaſſe finely carved and 
gilded, followed by a vaſt number of galleys, 
barges, and gondola's magnificently adorn'd, with 
trumpets and muſick playing. The Captain of 
the Bucentaur always takes an oath on this oc- 
caſion, that he will bring her back ſafe and ſound, 
m ſpight of waves and tempeſts ; and indeed he 
takes care to run as little hazard as poſſible, for 
he does not go above a mile or two out to ſea in 
the calmeſt ſeaſon of the year; and if the wind 
blow never ſo little, the ceremony is deferr'd, 
When they are come to a proper place, the Doge 
receives a gold-ring from the maſter of the cere- 
monies, which he throvvs into the ſea, over the ſtern, 
ſaying at the ſame time, Me eſpouſe thee, O Sea, as 
a mark of our true and perpetual domimion over thee. 
It was about the year 1174, that Pope ALExAN- 
DER III conferr'd the dominion of the Adriatick 
fea on the republick, inſtituting this annual cere- 
mony of eſpouſing it by a ring; and this in gra- 
titude for their aſſiſtance againſt his great enemy 
the Emperor FREDERICK BARBAROSSA, who 
had driven his Holineſs from Rome ; but was af- 
terwards compe!Pd to ſubmit to this haughty Pope, 
and ſuffer him to tread on his neck in the city of 
Venice, of which they ſtill retain the memory in 
ſome exquilite paintings. | 


The POPE's DoulN Tos. 


CHAP. XVIL 


Treats of the ſituation and extent of the Pope's do- 
minions, particularly of the Campania of Rome, 
and the principal cities and towns comprehended in 
that province, 


HE Pope's dominions are bounded by the ter- 
ritories of Venice towards the north ; by the 


Adriatick ſea, or gulph of Venice, on the north- 
Vor. IL 
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eaſt ; by the kingdom of Naples on the ſouth-eaſt; CHAP. 
by the Tuſcan ſea on the ſouth-weſt ; and by the XVII. 
duchy of Tuſcany on the north-weſt; encompaſſes Pope's 
the duchy of Tuſcany on three fides, and is of a Domi- 
very irregular figure: extending in length from nions. 
north to ſouth about two hundred and forty miles, 
and in its greateſt breadth from eaſt to weſt an 

hundred and forty ; though in ſome places, as be- 

tween the duchy of Tuſcany and the gulph of Ve- 

nice, it 1s ſcarce twenty miles broad. To give 

the reader a juſt idea of the form of it, I muſt 

refer him to the map of Italy bound up with this 

volume. The Pope's dominions are uſually di- 

vided into ſeven provinces. 1. The Campania Provinees, 
of Rome. 2. The patrimony of St. PETER, 
comprehending the duchy of Caſtro, the terri- 

tory of Orvieto, and the county of Ronciglione. 

3. The province of Sabina. 4. Ombria, or the 

duchy of Spoletto, in which are included the ter- 

ritories of Perugia, and the Contado di Citta de 

Caſtello. 5. The marquiſate of Ancona, 6. The 

duchy of Urbino. And, 7. Romania, or Roman- 

diola, comprehending Romania Proper, the Bo- 

logneſe, and the duchy of Ferrara. 

The Campania of Rome, containing the great- The cam- 
eſt part of the antient Latium, inhabited by the pania of 
Latini, Equi, Hernici, Rutuli, and Volſci, is — 
bounded by the patrimony of St. PETER and Sa- 
bina towards the north; by the provinces of A- 
bruzzo and Terra de Lavaro in the kingdom of 
Naples on the ſouth-eaſt; and by the Tuſcan ſea 
on the ſouth-weſt : being about ſeventy miles in 
length from the north- weſt to the fouth-caſt ; and 
forty-five in breadth from the north- eaſt to the 
ſouth-weſt, The chief towns whereof are, 1. Chieftowns, 
Rome. 2. Tivoli. 3. Paleſtrina. 4. Zagarola. 

. Colonna, 6. Freſcati 7. Marino. 8. Caſtel 

andolpho. 9g. Albano. to. Velitri, 11, Ci- | 
ſternæ. 12. Sermoneta. 13. Paleano. 14. A- 
nagni. 15. Ferentini. 16. Alatri. 17. Veroli. 
18. Fraſilone. 19. Maenza. 20. Piperno. 21. 
Foſſa Nova. 22. Terracina. 23. Netuno. 24. 
Anzio. 25. Ardax. 26. Paterno. And, 27. 
Oſtia. 

Rome, the metropolis of the Pope's dominions, Rome, its 
and antiently of the Roman Empire, deriv'd its name and 
name, according to ſome, from Rom a, a Trojan **iwvity- 
lady, and according to others, from RomuLrus 
the founder; there are thoſe alſo that affirm it was 
called Roma beicre the days of RomuLvs ; and 
maintain that he only enlarg'd the town, and was 
called by its name, as Princes and Great. Men 
are at this day called by the names of their ſeats 
in ſome countries. Others again reje the fto 
of RomvuLvus and RRMus entirely as a fable: 
and indeed I meet with nothing ſatisf on 
this head, any more than I do as to the time of 
its foundation ; ſome affirming it was founded 


about the year of the world 3301, 753 years be- 
Bbb fore 
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CHAP. fore the coming of Chriſt ; and others again in 
XVII. the year of the world 21992. 


Pope's 


Rome is ſituated on the river Tiber, about ſix- 


Domi- teen miles north-eaſt of the Fuſcan Sea, in forty- 
nions. one degrees forty-five minutes north latitude, thir- 
LA— ty-two degrees odd minutes to the eaſtward of 


Situation, 


London, It ftood antiently on ſeven mounts or 
eminencies of eaſy aſcent, and was of a _ fi- 
gure, but now comprehends twelve little hills, 
viz, Monte Capitolino, Palatino, Aventino, Ce- 
Ito, Eſquilino, Viminale, Quirinale or Monte Ca- 
vallo, Janiculo, Pincino, Vaticano, Citorio, and 
Giordano. It is of an irregular figure, and the 
walls, which take in the ſame ground with thoſe 
which AURELIAN built, are about twelve miles 
in circumference, all the turnings and windings 
included ; otherwiſe the compaſs is not, or ever 
was, more than ſix or ſeven miles, though ſome 
have made it fifty miles about. How far the ſub- 
urbs antiently extended, is very uncertain ; if the 
town, with all its ſuburbs and adjacent villages, 
contain'd hal! th: number of fouls which ſome au- 
thors of very g-eat reputation have aſſerted, and 
all theſe were look'd upon as. part of the city (as 
tie villages within the weekly bills are fometimes 
reckon'd part of London) the circumference muſt 
have been very large: and there is room to believe 
thut the villages towards the ſea were deem'd part 
of Rome, becauſe *tis ſaid, that ſome of the Ro- 
man Emperors had a deſign of extending the walls 
as far as the Tuſcan Sea; which is twelve or fif- 
teen miles diſtant from the preſent city. Another 
way of accounting for that vaſt number of Romen 
Citizens, which we find upon record in ſome wri- 
ters, is by taking into the account all thoſe who had 
the privileges of Roman citizens in the Empire ; 
and then the higheſt account we meet with will not 
appear incredible, for the citizens of a multitude 
of great cities had this privilege. But to return 
to modern Rome; there is not above'a third part 
of the ground within the walls built upon, but 
taken up with gardens and vineyarde, and other 
void ſpaces ; a. conſequently is but thinly in- 
habited. The natives are uſually computed at 
120,000, That part of the town which ſtands 
on the weſt fide of the river, and is called Traſte- 
vere, is not above a ſixth part of the whole; the 
courſe of the river through it is from north to 
ſouth; it riſes ſo high, and runs with ſuch an im- 
petuous torrent, at the time of the melting of the 
ſnows, or on violent rains, that the lower part of 
the town frequently ſuffers very much by inunda- 
tions. There are five bridges over the river, 
twenty gates in the walls, and three hundred 
towers {till remaining; the caſtle of St. Angelo 
was deſign'd rather as a bridle for the inhabitants, 
than for their defence. Rome is too large to be 
of any great ſtrength, and would hardly be able 
to ſuſtain a regular fiege, Though the Italians 


excel in architecture, they apply themſelves very 
little to fortifications and engineering, unleſs the 
King of Sardinia, who lying next two ſuch potent 
neighbours as France and the Empire, is under a 


manner. It is computed that modern Rome ſtands 
fourteen or fifteen feet higher than the old city, 
being built upon the ruins of the former, The in- 
genious Mr. ADDp1s0N obſerves farther, that the 
violent rains, which have bappen'd in fo long a tract 
of time, muſt have waſh'd down great part of the 
hills into the valleys, and very much alter'd the 
face of it, and that the town is much more upon 
a level therefore than it was formerly; what con- 
firms this conjccture is, that the Tarpeian rock, 
which was once a terrible precipice, from whence 
malefactors were thrown, is not now above twenty 
feet high; but then as thoſe parts of the town are 
higher which are built in the valleys, conſequently 
thoſe which ſtand upon the hills are proportiona- 
bly lower. The town is generally well built, the 
ſtreets ſtrait, and adorn'd with a vaſt number of 
palaces, monaſteries, and churches ; of the laſt of 
which there are not leſs than three hundred. The 
triumphal arches, pillars, obeliſks, ſtatues, and 
fountains, all exquilite in their kind, are no ſmall 
addition to its beauty. On each hand, ſays Dr. 
BurNErT, as I enter'd Rome by the gate Del Po- 
pulo, I obſerv'd a long viſto of ſtreets ; but there 
is not a town in theſe parts of the world, where 
the churches, convents, and palaces are fo noble, 
and the other buildings ſo mean. Before I give 
a particular account of theſe, I ſhall enquire into 
the character of the modern inhabitants; and, ac- 
cording to the laſt mention'd author, there is a 
univerſal civility reigns among all ſorts of people 
at Rome, which he conceives flows in a great 
meaſure from the nature of their government, 
where every man being capable of all preferments, 
the meaneſt eccleſiaſtick may be a Cardinal, and 
even Pope; which makes every one behave him- 
ſelf towards all other perſons with an exactneſs of 


reſpect, no man knowing what another may ar- 


rive at: but this makes profeſſions of eſteem and 
kindneſs go ſo at any, to all ſorts of per- 
ſons, that one ought not to build too much upon 
them. 

The politeneſs, — and officious civility, 
ſays a more modern traveller, which I experienc'd 
among the Romans in two journeys I made to 
Italy, ſeem'd to me charms ſufficient to induce 


any, who have a taſte for what is valuable, to 


come thither from all parts of the world, to view 
the treaſures of curioſities contain'd in this city. 
I have here ſeen noblemen of the firſt rank, both 
ſecular and eccleſiaſtick, who upon hearing a tra- 
veller at their gate deſirous of ſeeing what was in 
their palaces, would themſelves take a pleaſure 


in ſhewing them; and if they were buly, 2 
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| AP. their domeſticks to do it for them, and even leave the Greco, Lachryma Chriſti, Languedoc, wine CH AP. 
=. their cabinets to give them the liberty to ſee what of Syracuſa and Auguſta in Sicily, Orvietano, XVII. 
pes was worth ſeeing in them. But I found not at firſt Jenſano, Monte Pulciano, Monte Fiaſcone, Ca- Pope's 
mi- all the Ttalians ſo civil, complaiſant and polite, but ſtelli Romano, and Albano, the laſt of which is Domi- 
"ns, more reſerv'd : they generally ſtudy a ſtranger's moſt uſually drank. Their wines are generally nions. 
| humour and temper before they admit him into ſweet, and fo ſtrong-bodied that they will bear 


their company and familiarity, As for the per- 
ſons of any conſideration, they are ambitious of 
paſſing for virtuoſo's, admirers of pictures, ſtatues, 
muſick, architecture, medals, and other pieces of 
antiquity ; and no people have more command of 
their temper, or are more careful in avoiding to 
give offence, or bear more before they take it, 
eſpecially from a ſtranger, than the Italians in 
general, I ſhall conclude their character with a 
paſſage in Missod, where he ſays, the people of 
this country are not at all poſſeſſed with a ſpirit 
of hatred or perſecution againſt ſtrangers, of what 
religion ſoever: and I muſt do them the juſtice 
to acknowledge, that in our travels through Italy, 
and even at Rome and Loretto, we were never 
in the leaſt moleſted by thoſe adorers of relicks 
and images. | 

Rome, according to Mr. Ray, is well ſupplied 
with proviſions, though not ſo _ as at Flo- 
rence or Naples, which may be occaſion'd by the 
multitude of foreigners reſorting to this city, who 
ſeldom ſtudy frugality much in their travels, 
Their beef is not A to that in England, 
except the fleſh of the buffalo, which is only eaten 
by the poor Jews and common people, and they 
hunt or bait it all before they kill it. Their veal 
is the beſt in Europe, and their kid and pork are 
excellent, but the mutton is tough and dry. Tame 
fowls are plentiful and good, as turkeys, hens, 
capons, tame pidgeons, &c, Geeſe indeed are 
ſcarce, but wild fowl is very cheap, and that of 
the beſt ſort, as partridges, woodcocks, ſnipes, duck, 
mallard, teal, quails, plover, larks, and all man- 
ner of ſmall birds; beſides which, they eat ſeveral 
ſorts that we never touch here, as kites, buzzards, 
ſparhawks, jays, magpies, and almoſt every fowl 
that flies. They are alſo pretty well ſupplied 
with ſea and river fiſh, but dearer than fleſh, 
The freſh-water fiſh are, pike, carp, tench, trout, 
eels, barbel, chevin, and dace. Their ſea-fiſh 
mullus antiquorum, now called triglia, and with us 
ſurmullet, mugil or mullets, ſole, plaiſe, and 
others of the flat kind, hake, ſturgeon, dolphin, 
and the lupus marinus, not known in England. 
Wild boar and other veniſon is to be had every 
day in the market, but their deer are not compa- 
rable to the wild hog, Oranges and lemons are 
cheap, but apples and pears dear, being fold b 
weight; however, they are exceeding od 
The bread is good and cheap, and very light, tho' 
made without yeaſt ; what they uſe in the room 
of it, I can't learn, And they have greater va- 
riety of wines here than in any town in Italy, as 


half water. Their rough wines are none of them 
ſo harſh as the French claret, or Florence, which 
may alſo be had here, and are generally better 
liked by foreigners than the ſweet wines, which 
are not fit to fit by. The Romans, who only 
take a ſingle glaſs now and then, or mix them with 
water, prefer their own wines to the French; and we 
find their antient poets very laviſh in the praiſes 
of them, Their olives are ſmall, but very ſweet 
and good, as is the oil conſequently that is drawn 
from them, and eaten generally initead of butter 
all over Italy. They have plenty of peaches, a- 
pricots, — ſmall nuts, almonds, cheſnuts, 
and. other fruits which [grow in our climate, in 
great perfection. The water of the Tiber is thick 
and muddy, and not fit to drink till it has ſtood 
a conſiderable time; but they are abundantly ſup- 
plied with good water by their aqueducts, ſome of 
which bring the water from fountains thirty or 
forty miles diſtant from Rome, as will be ob- 
ſerved more particularly hereafter. 

Rome affords ſo vaſt a variety of agreeable ob- 
jects, that one knows not where to begin, much 
leſs where to end, when we have enter'd upon 
the deſcription of them, The moſt valuable cu- 
rioſities however may be reduced under the fol- 
lowing heads, viz. 1, Theatres and amphitheatres, 
2. Pagan temples. 3. Triumphal arches. 4. Co- 
lumns. 5. Baths. 6. Aqueducts and fountains. 
7. Catacombs. 8. Obeliſks. 9. Sepulchres. 10. 
Cirques or Circus's. 11. Bridges. 12. Churches. 
13. Palaces, with the ſtatues and paintings which 
adorn them. 14. Piazza's and ſquares. 15. Col- 
leges. And, 16, Hoſpitals, 

Of all the theatres and amphitheatres that were Theatres 
in old Rome, there are only the ruins of three now re- n mphi- 
maining, viz. ſome ſmall footſteps of the amphi - 
theatre of STATIL1Us TAURUS, near the church 
of St. CRocE. Soine part of the walls of the 
theatre of MaRCELLUs, on which the palace of 
the Savelli ſtands, And part of the amphitheatre 
of TiTUs, now called the Coliſeo, of which 
there are very large ruins. It appears to have 
been of a round form without, -and of an oval fi- 

ure within; and, as tis ſaid, was capable of hold- 
ing eighty- five thouſand perſons, This ſtructure 
was famous antiently, as well for the beauty of 
its architecture, as the martyrdom of many thou- 
ſand Chriſtians, who, like other condemn'd per- 
ſons, were frequently obliged to fight with wild 
beaſts here. The EEE do not. ſeem to have 
had certain puniſhments fixed for every crime, 
but the Emperors, their Viceroys and Judges, or- 
Bbb 2 der'd 
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CH AP, der'd them to be put to death oſten in what man- 
XVII, ner they ſaw fit ; and upon their coming off vic- 
Pope's torious in their combats with men or beaſts, fre- 
Domi- quently granted the priſoner his pardon, This 


nions. probably 


was St. PA u lI's caſe, who lived to tell 


us he had fought with beaſts at Epheſus, 


Pagan 
temples, 


The chief pagan temples remaining, are, 1. 
The Pantheon, or temple of the gods, uſually 
called the Rotunda, from its circular figure, and 
now dedicated to the Virgin Mary and All 
Saints: it is an hundred and forty-four feet in 
height, and as many in breadth ; the roof vaulted 
in form of a cupola, and receives all its light from 
a hole in the top of it, nine feet diameter. Its 
portico conſiſted of ſixteen tall pillars of ſpeckled 
marbje, called oriental granite, cach pillar being 
but one ſtone, of which there are only now thir- 
teen remaining : they are all of the Corinthian 
order, and about fifteen Engliſh ſect in circum- 
ference, ſome a few inches more, and ſome leſs, 
The door is forty feet high, and about twenty- 
five broad, the fide-poſts and croſs-pieces èom- 
poſed of five pieces of granite, and not of one, as 
fome have related. Upon the architrave of the 
portico are theſe words, inſcrib'd in large capi- 
tals, viz. MH. Agrippa L. F. Cof. Tertium fecit. 
This temple was cover'd with copper, till Pope 
URBAN VIII remov'd it; with which he made 
thoſe four admirable wreath'd pillars, which ſup- 


port the canopy of the high altar in St. PETE R's 


church; and with the claui trabales, or nails, 
which faſten'd the copper plates of the portico, 
and weighed two thouſand eight hundred pounds, 
he caſt a great cannon, which ſtill remains in the 
caſtle of St. ANGELo, with this inſcription, Ex 
clavis trabalibus porticus Agrippæ, and the form of 
one of the nails is engraven on it. The body of 
this temple remains intire, having only been de- 
priv'd of its ſtatues and ſome other ornaments, a- 
mongſt which was the famous MIN ERVA of 
PHIDIAS. Antiently this temple was aſcended 
by feven ſteps, which ſurrounded the whole build- 


ing, and now there is a deſcent of eleven ſteps to 


go into it, which ſhows how far old Rome is bu- 
ried in rubbiſh. In the church is the tomb of 
that exquiſite painter and architect RA PHAEI 
URBIN, with the following inſcription, viz. 


Hic ſitus eft Raphael, timuit quo ſoſpite Vinci, 
rum. magna parens, & moriente mori. 


2. The temple of Fox Tux E, was given by 
Pius IV to the Armenians, where they ſtill ce- 
lebrate divine worſhip. It is at * called 
St. MARIA EG VYPTIACA, and is an entire 


| 2 of antiquity, ſurrounded with pillars of the 


ick order, mixed with the Corinthian and 
Dorick, which ſerve for a model to the modern 
architects, 


3. The temple of the Sun, or of VesTA, CHAM 
which ſtands not far from the former, on the XVI 
banks of the Tiber near the broken bridge, and Pope 

adonna Dom 
del Sole; being a ſmall round ſtructure, with a niond 


is now a Chriſtian church, called La M 


gallery of ſtrait pillars round it, receiving the 
light in the ſame manner as the Pantheon, by a 
round hole in the top. 

4. The temple of Diana AvENTINE, now 
called St. SABINA, a large building, ſupported by 
twelve pillars on each fide, which divide the nave 
from the iſles, 

5. The temple of HERCUEES AvENTINE„ 
now dedicated to St. ALExX1s and BONIFACE, 
and ſtands on the top of Mount Aventine, 

6. The temple of JAN us, in the market for 
beaſts, being a building exactly ſquare,. with. four 
fronts, reſembling a triumphal arch more than a 
temple : on each front are twelve niches for as 
many ſtatues, repreſenting the months of the year, 
which Janus was held to govern. 

7. The temple of Concorp, or rather the 


remains of it, there being only the portico left, 
ſuſtain'd by eight great marble pillars of ane ſtone 


each, and ſtanding on the aſcent from the Forum 
Remanum to the Capitol. 
8. The temple of SATURN, now a Chriſtian 
church, dedicated. to St. ADRIAN ; the frontiſ- 
iece only whereof is part of the antient temple. 
Here the Romans kept the Tabulæ Elephantinæ, 
which contain'd the names of the thirty-five tribes 
of the city: it ſtands at the foot of the Capitol 


near the arch of SEVERUS. 


9. The temple of ANnToNINE and FAu- 
STINA, which ſtands in the Forum Romanum, 
whereof are left gocd part of the walls, and the 
pillars of the portico, ſaid to conſiſt of a kind of 
marble, which will cleave like wood, the grain 
Iying one way. 

10. The temple of RomuLus and REMUs, 
ſince dedicated to St. Cos Mao and DAMIANO, 
but very little of the antient temple left, 

II, The temple of Is1s and SER APIs, or of the 
Sun and Moon, now New St. Mary's: the 
ſmall ruins of the antient temple which remain 
are behind the cloyſter, the preſent church not 
ſtanding exactly on the ſame ground, 

12. The temple of PEACE, in the Campo 
Vaccino, begun by CLAUD1vus, and. finiſh'd oF 
VEesPASIAN, in which were laid up the ric 


ſpoils found in SoLomoN's temple, on the taking 


of Jeruſalem, till this city was plunder'd in its 
turn by AL ARI, King of the Goths. This ex- 
ceeded all the other temples in Rome in its di- 
menſions, as may. ſtill be diſcern'd by the vaſt 
ruins of the foundation. There is very little 
ſtanding of it at preſent, beſides part of three 
arches, the reſt having been burnt down in the 


reign of CoMMoDpvus by a fire, Which, wa 
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tradition which nn it fell of it ſelf, at the birth 
of our Saviour. The great marble pillar which 
ſtands before the church of St. Mary MAG. 

GIORE, and is the largeſt in Rome of one entire 
ſtone, was taken from hence, being one of the 
eight which ſupported the nave or body of this 
temple. 

13. The temple of JuriT ER STATOR, in 
the Campo Vaccino, of which there now remains 
no more than three marble pillars, was built un- 
der the Conſuls, as 'tis pretended, in compliance 
with a vow made by RomMULvus, who finding 
his troops give way in an engagement with the Sa- 
bins, promiſed to build a temple to the honour of 
JuPITER, if they ſtood their ground and this 
temple was accordingly afterwards erected, and 
dedicated to JUPiTER STATOR, a ftando, from 


the Romans ſtanding their ground. 
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14. The temple of JueiTER. Tox Axs, or 
the thunderer, erected near the capitol by Au- 
GUSTUS, 'tis ſaid, on his being preſerved from 
a flaſh of lightning which fell on his litter and 
kill'd his ſervant, of which there remains no 
more at preſent than three pillars of the Dorick 
order,. half buried in the ruins. 

15. The temple of FauN us, now a Chriſtian 
church, call'd St. STEPHANo RoTUNDo, from 
its circular figure, fituate on mount Celius : it is 
a large edifice, ſuſtain'd by two concentrical cir- 
cles of pillars, the outermoſt, which are forty- 
four in number, are the leaſt, and the innermoſt 
are exactly half that number, and ſtand at the 
ſame diſtance from each other as thoſe of the outer 
circle, 

16. The temple of HERcuLEs CALLAIcus, 
now Galuzo, of a diagonal figure, the roof con- 
ſiſting of a cupola, little leſs than the Pantheon, 
having two doors directly oppoſite to each other. 

17. The temple of Bacchus, now the church 
of & ConSTANTIA, without the walls, of a 
round figure, ſuſtain'd by twelve large pillars 
without,. and a concentrical circle of twelve pil- 
lars of a leſs circumference within, containing an 
antient monument of porphyry, call'd the tomb 
of Bacchus, which reſembles a large cheſt, 
finely engraved, - with branches of trees, boys 
treading of grapes, birds, and other animals; ſe- 
veral parts of the roof alſo is beautified with 
bunches of grapes, and other things belonging to 
a vintage in Moſaick work; but freſhneſs of 
the colours, and the rudeneſs of the figures, have 
made ſome judicious travellers ſuſpect that it is 
not of Roman workmanſhip. 

18. Another temple of RomMuLUus and RRE“ 


Mus, now dedicated to St. THEODOR, of a 


circular figure, into which there is a deſcent of 
ſeveral ſteps, as into the Pantheon. | 
The triumphal arches {till remaining, are five; 


t. 


HAP. broke out with an earthquake ; tho' there is a 
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I. That of SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS. 2. That of CHAP. 
ConsTANTINE the Great. 3. That in the Via XVII. 
Sacra, erected to the honour of VESPASLIAN, Pope's 
and his fon TiTus. 4. That of GaLitenus. Domi- 
And, 5. Another to the honour of SEPTIMIUS nions, 
SEVERUS, and his ſon. — 

I, The triumphal arch of SEPTIMIUs SEVE- 
Rus ſtands at the foot of the capitol, being of mar- 
ble, and {ill entire, tho' ſomething ſunk under the 
preſent ſurface of the ground. On each fide are 
repreſented in bas- relief the victories of this Em- 
peror; and on the inſide the vault is finely 
wrought with flowers, of which no two are of 
the ſame ſhape. It was erected to the honour 
of SEVERUS, in memory of his Parthian con- 
queſts; but being under a great concern at the 
civil diſcords he met with on his return to Rome, 
he feign'd himſelf ill of the gout, and deputed 
his ſon to triumph in his ſtead, The inſcription. 
on the arch is as follows in large Roman cha- 
raters, viz, IMP. CAES. LVCIO SEPTIMIO. 
M. FIL. SEVERO. PIO. PERTINAClI. AVG. 
PATRI PATRIAE. PARTHICO. ARABICO 
ET PARTHICO ADIABENICO. PONTIEI- 
CI MAXIMO TRIBUNIC. POTEST XI 
COS III. PROCOS ET IMP. CAES. M. AU- 
RELIO. I. FIL. ANTONINO. AVG. PIO. 
FELICI TRIBVNIC. POTEST VI. COS. 
PROCOS. P. P. OPTIMIS FORT VNATISSI- 
MISQVE. PRINCIPIBVS. OB. REMP. RE- 
STITV TAM. IMPERIVMQVEPOPVLIRO- 
MANI PROPAGATAM. INSIGNIBVS. VIR- 
0 boy EORVM DOMI FORISQVE. 8. 

2, CONSTANTINE's arch, which is not onl 
the nobleſt in Rome, but in the whole world, 
according to Mr, Anpison, It ſtands near the 
amphitheatre of NERO, and was erected by the 
Senate, as tis ſaid, in one day's time, while the ar- 
mies of CONSTANTINE and MAXENTIUS were 
engaged at Ponte Molle, with an intention to in- 
ſcribe it to him that ſhould come off victorious; 
and CONSTANTINE defeating his competitor, it 
was accordingly dedicated to him ; being beau- 
tihed with ſeveral excellent ſtatues and bas-re- 
liefs, relating to the moſt remarkable actions of 
his life. The ſtatues have many of them loſt 
their heads; which, tis ſaid, the Duke of Tuſ- 
cany, LAURENCE DE MeEvpicis, ſtole and 
carried to Florence. The baſs-relieſs on this 
arch are not equally fine, which makes it ſup- 
poſed that ſome of them were taken from more 
antient monuments to adorn this. Mr., Appi- 
SON ſays, he ſearch'd narrowly for ſome repre- 
ſentation of the apparition which is ſaid to have 
preceded the victory; but there are not the leaſt 
traces of it to be met with; the reaſon whereof, , 
he conceives, is, that the greateſt part of the 
ornaments were taken from TRAJAN's e 
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CHAP, ſet up to the new conqueror in very great haſte 


XVII. by the Senate and People of Rome, who were 


Pope's then moſt of them heathens. There is however, 
Domi- he obſerves, ſomething in the inſcription which 


nions. 


is as old as the arch it ſelf, u hich ſeems to hint 


a the Emperor's viſion, viz, IMPERATORI 


Baths, 


CAESARI FLAVIO CONST ANTINO MA- 
XIMO AVGVSTO QVO ISSTINCTV DE 


_ VINITATIS MENTIS MAGNITVDINE 


CVM EXERCITV SVO TAM DE TY- 
RANNO QVAM DE OMNI EIVS FAC- 
'TIONE uno tempore IVSTIS REMPVBLI- 
CAM VLTVS EST ARMIS ARCVM TRI- 


 VMPHIS INSIGNEM DICAVIT S. P. Q. R. 


LIBERATORI VRBIS. 
,FVNDATORI QVIET IS. 

3. The triumphal arch in the Via Sacra, e- 
rected in honour of VESPASIAN and his fon TI- 
TUs, on their conqueſt of Jeruſalem and Judea, 
15 compoſed alſo of marble, on which is repre- 
ſented VEesPaASIAN riding in triumph with the 
ſpoils of SoLoMOx's temple; namely, the table 
of ſhew-bread, the ſeven golden candleſticks, 
the tables of the commandments, the trum- 
pets of the great Jubilee, and ſeveral veſſels 
uſed by the Jews in their ſacrifices, But Mr, 
ADDIsON ſays, he was much diſappointed in 
not finding the figure of the temple of Jeru- 
ſalem on it; tho* ſome are of opinion, that the 
compoſite pillars of this arch were made in imi- 
tation of the pillars of SoLomoN's temple, and 
obſerve that theſe are the moſt antient of any 
that are found of that order. The inſcription on 
it is as follows, SENATVS POPVLVSQVE 
ROMANVS DIVO TITO, DIVO VESPA- 
SIANI F. VESPASIANO, AVGVSTO. 

4. The arch of GaLitxvus, uſually call'd the 
arch of St. ViTo, is of Tiburtine fone, and 
was erected in honour of the Emperor G4 L1E- 
NUS and SALONINA, as appears by the follow- 
ing inſcription, viz. GALIENO CLEMENTIS- 
SIMO PRINCIPI CVIVS INVICTA VIR- 
TVS SOLA PIETATE SVPERATA EST 
ET SALONINAE SANCTISSIMAE. AVG. 
M. AVRELIVS VICTOR DEDICATISSI- 
MVS NVMINI MAIESTATIQVE EORVM. 

5. Another arch erected to SEPTIMIUsS SE- 
VERUS by the goldſmiths and graziers of the city, 
the inſcription whereof differs but little from that 
on the other arch of SEPTIMI1Us, 

The Therme, or baths, of antient Rome, were 
eſteem'd ſome of the moſt magnificent buildings 
in the city, of which there are ſtill conſiderable 
ruins remaining, particularly of AN TONINE's 
bath, which lies at the foot of mount Aventine, 
and appears more like a great town than a ſingle 
fabrick. The walls are ſtill vaſtly thick and high; 
and it contain'd ſixteen bundref ſeats of poliſh'd 
marble, for as many perſons to fit and bathe in 

I 


thoſe which belong to temples, 1. Ihe column 


ſeparately; ſome of theſe bathing-places wereC lH a il 
floor'd with filver, and the pipes which brought XVII 
in the water were of the ſame metal ; the walls Pope's 
being adorn'd with ſtatues, pictures, and precious Domi 
ſtones. F 

2. The baths of DiocLESIAN, which had ſeats ' 
for three thouſand people, who might bathe with- 
out ſeeing one another, the ruins whereof are ſeen 
at St. MARIA DE ANGELI1s, and the Carthu- 
ſian church is compoſed of part of this bath, par- 
ticularly eight noble marble pillars of this church, 
with their cornices of compoſite work, exqui- 
ſitely wrought, which ſerve as a model of that 
order to the preſent architects, 

3. The baths of ConsTANTINE, built before 
his converſion, which ſtood at the foot of Monte 
Cavallo, a third part whereof are till remaining, 
There are alſo ſome ſmall ruins of thoſe of NR“ 
RO, near the church of St, EusTACH1vs ; of 
thoſe of PaAuLus EmiL1vus near St. Domi- 
NICK'S; and of AGR1PPA's near the Pantheon, 4 

Of columns, there are four remaining, beſides Count. 


n ons 


of TRAJAN, 2, The column of ANToNiNnvUs, 
3. The Columna Milliaria, And, 4. The Co- 


lumna Roſtrata. 


1, The Columna Trajana, an hundred and I 
twenty foot high, beſides the pedeſtal, which is 2 
twelve: It is compoſed of twenty-four entire 3 
pieces of white marble, hollow within, and ſet 4 


oue upon another, with little windows to let in 
the light, and is aſcended by an hundred and 
twenty three ſteps, It is adorn'd with bas-re- 
liefs, aſcending in a ſpiral line from the baſe to 
the chapiter, repreſenting the wars and memo- 
rable actions of this Prince; and ſerv'd alſo as a 
mauſoleum for his aſhes, which were placed in a 
golden urn on the top of it, for 'TRAJAN never 
lived to ſee this pillar, dying of the flux as he re- 
turn'd from his Parthian expedition. The ſtatue 
of St. PETER of braſs gilt, was afterwards placed 
on the top of this pillar in the room of the Urn 
by Pope SIXTUS V. The pedeſtal, which was 
buried in the ground, was laid open again by 
Pope PAUL III, on which is the following in- 
ſcription, IMP. CAESARI DIVI NERVAE F. 
NERVAE TRAIANO AVGVSTO GERMA- 
NICO DACICO PONT. MAXIMO TRIB. 
POT. XVII. IMP. VI. COS. VI. P. P. AD 
DECLARANDVM QVANTAE ALTITV- 
DINIS MONS ET LOCVS TANTIS OPERI- 
BVS SIT EGESTVS. 

2. The column of AnToxinvus Pius in the 
piazza Colonna, which is an hundred and forty- 
five feet in height, Engliſh meaſure, aſcended by 
two hundred and fix ſteps; and compoſed of 
twenty-eight entire pieces of marble, having fif- 
ty-ſix ſmall windows in it. The ſtatue of the 

mperor was placed on the top, where that of 

St, PAUL's 
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HAP. St. PAL braſs gilt now ſtands: Among other 
XVII. hiſtorical pieces in bas- relief, is the figure of 
Pope's JUPITER FLUvIvs ſending down rain on the 
Domi- fainting army of Marcus AuRELIus AN ro- 
nions. NIN Us, and thunderbolts on his enemies; which, 
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ty-ſeven Roman palms, and the” pedeſtal, which CHAP. 
is one entire piece, eighteen Roman palms in XVII. 
height, (a Roman palm is about eight inches anda Pope's 
half Engliſh.) Upon one of the faces is the ſol- Domi- 
lowing infcription: DIVO ANTONINO AV- nions. 
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as Mr. ApD1s0N obſerves, is the greateſt con- 
firmation imaginable of the ſtory of the Chriſtian 
legion, The uy of ANTONINUSs, it ſeems, 
being ſurrounded by the enemy, and ready to 
periſh for want of water, the Chriſtian Legion 
by their prayers obtain'd a plentiful ſhower of 
rain, which wonderfully refreſh'd their troops, 
while the other army was deſtroy'd by a dreadful 
tempeſt of thunder and lightning ; which extra- 
ordinary event the Pagan Romans aſcribed to 
JuPITER, and the Chriſtians to our Saviour. 
The inſcriptions are all modern, and three of 
them relate to the repairing the column, and de- 
dicating it to St. PAUL by SixTus V. 

3. The Columna Roſtrata, which antiently 
ſtood in the Forum Romanum, and was erected 
to the memory of Caius Doi LI Ius on the vic- 
tory he obtain'd over the Carthaginians at ſea, 
above two hundred and fifty years before the birth 
of our Saviour, is now placed in the wall at the 
foot of the ſtairs aſcending to the rooms of the 
capitol, and is not more than twelve foot high; 
the antient inſcription not being legible, is ſup- 
plied by antiquaries. 

2. The Columna Milliaria, from whence *tis 
ſaid the antient Romans reckon'd their miles and 
diſtances from the city to all parts of Italy, is re- 
moved from the Forum Romanum in the center 
of the city to the capitol. It is mark'd with the nu- 
meral letter I. as the ſecond ſtone at the firſt mile's 
end was with II. and ſo on; fo that ad ſecundum 
lapidem fignified one mile's diſtance from this pil- 
lar; ad tertium two, and fo on upon all the great 
roads in Italy, This column is of white marble, 
eight foot and a half high,and on the chapiter there 
is a braſs globe, about two foot in diameter; but 
Mr. MissoN is of opinion, that this is not the 
pillar from whence they reckoned their miles, be- 
cauſe ſome antient writers ſay, it was brals gilt, 
and the names of the great roads and the diſtances 
of towns were engraved upon it, which they are 
not on this; beſides, as the number I. is en- 
graved upon it, he conceives it is rather one of 
thoſe which ſtood upon ſome road a mile diſtant 
from the city: but I don't think it worth the 


while to take up the reader's time longer in this 
controverſy, in which Mr, Misso contradicts 
the notions of moſt of thoſe travellers who have 
gone before him, 

\ As'to the column erected before the church of 
; ovr'dSt, MARY MAGGIORE, that has been taken 


Antoninus 
Wy 


notice of already ; but it ſeems there is a new 
column diſcover'd not many years ago, the body 
whereof between the baſis and the chapiter is ſix- 


GVSTO PIO. ANTONINVS AVGVSTVS Gyan 


ET VERVS AVGVSTI FILIL And on the 
oppoſite ſide ſeveral baz-reliefs, among which 
there is a winged genius of ANTONINUS and 
FAUuSTINA deified. 


There is nothing, ſays Dr. Bux NR, that de- Aqueducts 
lights a ſtranger more in Rome, than to ſee the and ſoun- 


great fountains of water that are in every corner 
of it. That old aqueduct which PAUL V re- 
ſtored, comes from a collection of ſources five and 
thirty miles diſtant from Rome, which runs all 
the way thro' a vaulted channel, equal to a river, 
and breaks out in five ſeveral fountains, of which 
ſome give water above a foot ſquare, That of 
SixTUs V, the agua felice, is brought twenty 
miles to Rome, and diſchargeth a prodigious quan- 
tity of water. The glorious fountain in the Pi- 
azza Navona hath an air of greatneſs that fur- 
prizeth one. The fountain in the piazza de 
Spagna, thoſe before St. PETER's and the Palazzo 
Farneſe, with many others, furniſh Rome fo plen- 
tifully, that almoſt every private houſe hath a 
fountain which runs continually. Among the 
antient aqueduCts there are only four that have 
any thing remaining of them now, viz. the Aqua 
Martia, conducted thirty-ſeven miles ; the Aqua 
Claudia, brought thirty-five; the Aqua Appia, 
and the Aqua Virginis, both brought eight miles; 
the laſt of which being repair'd by Pope Nic Ho- 
LAs V, is {till in uſe, and known by the name 
of Fonte de Trivio. There are in iter on 
the Porta Maggiore, ſhewing who built and re- 
pair'd the aqueduct call'd Aqua Claudia, in the 
following words, viz. 


TIT. CLAVDIVS DRVSI. F. CAESAR. 


AVGVSTVS GERMANICVS. PONT. MAX. 


TRIBVNICIA POTESTATE., XII. COS. V. 
IMPERATOR XVII. PATER PATRIAE. 
AQVAM CLAVDIAM EX FONTIBVS QVI 
VOCABANTVR CAERVLEVS ET CVR- 
TIVS, A MILLIARIO XXXV. ITEM ANIE- 
NEM NOVAM A MILLIARIO LXII. SVA 
IMPENSA IN VRBEM PERDVCENDAS. 
CVRAVIT. 


IMP. CAESAR VESPASIANVS AVGVST.. 
PONT. MAX. TRIB. POT. II. IM. VI. 
COS. III. DESIG. IV. P. P. AQVAS CVR- 
TIAM ET CAERVLEAM PERDVCTAS A 
DIVO CLAVDIO, ET POSTEA INTER- 
MISSAS DILAPSASQVE PER ANNOS NO- 
VEM SVA IMPENSA VRBI RESTITVIT.. 


IMP.. 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


IMP. TIT. CAES. DIVI. F. VESPASIA- 
NVS AVGVSTVS PONTIFEX MAXIM VS 


Pope's TRIBVN. PO TESLA TE X. IMPERATOR 


Domi- XVII. PA TER PATRIAE. 


nions. 


CENSOR. COs. 
VIII. AQVAS CVRTIAM ET CAERVLEAM 


. PERDVCTAS A DIVO CLAVDIO. ET 


Catacombs. 


POSTEA A DIVO VESPASIANO PATRE 
SVO. VRBE. RESTITVTAS CVM A CA- 
PITE AQVARVM. A SOLA VETVSTATE 
DILAPSAE ESSENT. NOVA FORMA RE- 
DVCENDAS SVA IMPENSA CVRAVIT. 


Others relating to the Aqua Martia, are on 
the gate of St. LORENZ, as follow. 


IMPERATOR CAESAR DIVI IVLII F. 
AVGVSTVS PONTIFEX. MAX. CONS. XII. 
TRIBVN. POTEST. XIX. IMP. XIIII. RI- 
VOS AQVARVM OMNIVM REFECIT. 


IMP. CAES. M. AVRELIVS ANTONI- 
NVS PIVS FAELIX AVG. PARTH. MAX 
BRIT. MAXIMVS PONTIFEX MAXIMVS 
AQVAM MARCIAM VARLS CASIBVS IM- 
PEDITAM PVRGATO FONTE EXCIS'S 
ET PERFORATIS MON'TIBVS RESTITV- 
TA FORMA ADOQVISITO. ETIAM FONTE 
NOVO ANTONINIAN. IN SACRAM VR- 
BEM SVAM PERDVCENDAM CVRAVIT, 


IMP. TITVS CAESAR DIVI F. VESPA.“ 
SIANVS AVG. PONTIF. MAX. TRIBV- 
NIT. POTESTAT. IX. IMP. XV. CENS. 
COS. VII. DESIG. II. RIVVM AQVAE 
MARCIAE VETVSTATE D!LAPSVM RE- 
FECIT ET AQVAM QVAE IN VSV ESE 
DESIDERAT REDVXIT. 


Among the antiquities of Rome, thoſe which 
go under the name of Catacombs are not the 
leaſt ſurprizing, "Theſe are narrow ſubterraneous 
vaults, with a varicty of windings and turnings 
in the nature like a labyrinth, by which the ſub- 
urbs of antient Rome were in a manner under- 
min'd, They are generally about five feet and 
a half high, and wide enough for two men to go 
abreaſt, but in ſome places the dimenſions are 
larger. On each fide of theſe paſſages are two 
or three rows of Loculi, or graves, cut out of the 
rock, or ſand (as the nature of the ground is) like 
troughs, each of them capable of receiving a wge/& 
and had a ſquare ſtone or tile ſet up before the 
mouth of them, with an inſcription ſhewing that 
ſome martyr or confeſſor, or other perſon, was 
interr'd there. In ſome of them are found bones, 


but moſt of them are empty, the bodies, or what 


remain'd of them, having been removed to ſe- 
veral churches, and kept as reliques of martyrs ; for 
it was generally believed in the laſt age, That 


theſe caverns were dug by Chriſtians, who in the CH 
times of perſecution p-rtorm'd divine ſervice in x 


them : That theſe buryin g- pla were peculiar Pop 1 


to Chriitians, and never ied by Heathens ; and Don 
that a great number oi ſaints and martyr: were nion 


interr'd here. But Dr. Bu RN rt ſays, nothing 
ſeem'd more evident to him, tian that theſe were 
the common burying- places o the antient Hea- 
thens; for one enters into them without the 
walls of the town, according to the laws of the 
twelve tables; tho' tis true, in ſome places they 
run under it, which they could not avoid be- 
fore they had the uſe of the compaſs, when they 
were engaged far under ground: Nor is it to be 
conceiv'd how the Chriſtians in the primitive 
times could be able to carry on ſuch a work 
without the notice of their Fovernours, when ſuch 
mountains of rubbiſh muſt have been brought out, 
and ſuch a multitude of hands employ'd in it. 
My author alſo obſerves, that it is abſurd to 
think they could hold their aſſemblies amidſt the 
annoyance of ſo much corruption, for he found 
the ſteams ſo ſtrong, that tho' he was as little 
fubject to vapours as moſt men, yet he had all 
the day long after he was in them, which was 
not an our, a confuſton, and as it were, a boil- 
ing in bis head that diſorder'd him extremely; 
and if there is now ſo much ſtagnating air there, 
this muſt have been ſenſible in a more eminent 
and inſufferable manner, while there were vaſt 
numbers of bodies rotten in thoſe niches. Be- 
tides, according to his calculation, the number 
of Chriſtians in thoſe days at Rome could not 
amount to above fifty thouſand ; of whom, ex- 
cluding the women, old men and children, there 
were not more than twelve thouſand fit for la- 
bour, and it is not credible that ſo vaſt a work 
could have been accompliſh'd by them. My au- 
thor acknowledges indeed, that it does not appear 
when theſe caverns were dug, but obſerves, that 
when the laws of the twelve tables were made, 
ſepulture was in uſe, and Rome being grown to 
a vaſt bigneſs, he takes it for granted they had 
repoſitories for their dead ; and none of the Ro- 
man authors mentioning any/ſuch work, he thinks 
it not unreaſonable to image that theſe vaults 
had been wrought and cut out from the firſt begin- 
nings of the city, and therefore later authors 

no occaſion to take notice of them. And though 
it is certain, that burning came to be in uſe a- 
mong the Romans again, yet they returned back 
to their firſt cuſtom of burying bodies long before 


ConsTANTINE's time; fo that it was not the 


Chriſtian religion that produced this change. Our 
modern writers ſeem to agree, that the change 
was made in the times of the ANTONINES ; yet 
there being no law made concerning it, and no 
mention in an age ſo full of writers, of any or- 


ders that were given for ing-places, it is 
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7 P. probable that the cuſtom of burning wore out 
VII. by degrees: And ſince we are ſure that they once 
e's buried, it is more natural to think, ſays this wri- 
mi- ter, that the ſlaves and the meaner fort of people 
ons. were ſtill buried, that being a leſs expenſive and 
more {imple way of diſpoſing of their bodies than 
burning, which was both pompous and charge- 
able; and if there were already burying-places 
prepared, it is much eaſier to imagine how the 
cuſtom of burying grew univerſal, without any 
law made concerning it. But to return to the 
catacombs : Tho” the inferiour people among the 
Pagan Romans, and their ſlaves might be buried 
here, it is evident from the many genuine in- 
ſcriptions that have been found in the catacombs, 
which bear the dates of the conſuls, that theſe 
were alſo the common burying-places of the Chri- 
ſtians of the fourth and fifth century, but this 
reverend Divine does not remember any of an an- 
tienter date. 

The Roman Catholicks, as has been obſerv'd 
already, do not only firmly believe that the cata- 
combs were the works of the primitive Chriſti- 
ans, but adore the bones and aſhes that are found 
there. They aſſure us alſo, that ſeveral of the 
antient Roman Biſhops held their ſynods and re- 
ſided here, adminiſter'd the ſacraments, preach'd, 
&c. that LIBERIUS baptiz'd above four thou- 
ſand perſons in theſe regions of darkneſs on an 
Eaſter-Sunday, and that there are ſeveral large 
grotto's in theſe burial-places adorn'd with paint- 
ing and Moſaic work, which might very well 
ſerve for chapels, but that they are generally in 
the remoteſt and moſt intricate parts of the laby- 
rinth, and the rubbiſh in many places fallen in, 
that travellers ſeldom or never viſit them. While 
the Proteſtants univerſally maintain, that "theſe 
are only the burying-places of the Roman ſlaves, 
which the Chriſtians might afterwards apply to 
the ſame uſes ; but that it is impoſſible they could 
ever aſſemble and perform divine ſervice in theſe 
nauſeous ſubterranean vaults. Notwithſtanding 
both fides ſeem to be very poſitive in their re- 
ſpective opinions, I believe all impartial men muſt 
ſay, the matter ſtill wants to be clear'd up. If 
theſe catacombs are as old as the city, according 
as Dr. BURNET and ſome other Proteſtant wri- 
ters affirm, or indeed if they were known publick 
burying-places for any number of years while 
Rome continu'd Pagan, it is very unaccountable 
that they ſhould never be particularly deſcribed 
by any Roman writer. As for a paſſage or two 
which theſe gentlemen have cited in relation to 
the burying of their ſlaves, they may relate to any 
other common burying-place as well as theſe, and 
do not ſeem at all concluſive. On the other 
hand, how the Chriſtians ſhould be' able to un- 
dermine almoſt all the ſuburbs of Rome, diſpoſe 
of = * that came out of theſe cells, con- 
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ſtantly perform their worſhip in them, and bury C H A P. 
their dead, without being diſcover'd by one falſe XVII. 
brother, appears to me very incredible, 
came to paſs afterwards that the memory of theſe nions, 
catacombs was perfectly loſt, and they ſhoul4 1 
undiſcover'd for many hundred years, is equally 
ſurpriſing, Surely the ſlaughter of the Romans 

mult be very great, when the barbarous nations 
deſtroy'd this city, that there ſhould be none left 

alive that could tell what antient Rome was ; 


one would think that there had been a general 


maſſacre, and Italy entirely new peopled by the 
northern nations, or ſuch a night of ignorance 
could never have over-ſpread the face of the coun- 
try, as we find there did on the declenſion of 
the Roman Empire; which inclines me to be- 
lieve, that however the modern inhabitants may 
have aſſumed the names of the antient Romans, 
they are really moſt of them of Gothick extrac- 
tion; and when no other probable account could 
be given of the forming of theſe catacombs, it 
is no wonder to find them aſcribed by a politick 
court to the primitive Chriſtians, whereby they 
= furniſh'd with an inexhauſtible fund of re- 
icks. 

Of the antient tombs, or Mauſolea in Rome, Niuſoles, 
there are ſtill the traces of four, viz 

1, Moles Adriani, now the caſtle of St. An- Moles Agri. 
gelo, which was the mauſoleum of the Emperor am, the 
ADRIAN, and beautified antiently with ſtatues Adee on 
and marble pillars, which were taken from it to 2 
adorn ſome of the modern churches and palaces, 
after it had been defaced by the Goths ; but it 
ſtill retains the antient inſcription, viz. L. HAE- 
LIO. CAES. DIVI HADRIANI AVGVST 
COS IL. F. 

Pope BonIFACE converted it into a fortreſs, 
and it has been improved by ſucceeding Popes ; 
ALEXANDER VI built a long cloſe gallery from 
the palace of the Vatican to this caſtle, through 
which he might retire on any tumult or inſur- 
rection in the city. It is faid to have taken the 
name of Angelo, from an angel that appear'd at 
the top of it ſheathing a bloody ſword, while St. 
GREGORY was conducting a proceſſion through 
the ſtreets, and praying againſt a raging peſti- 
lence, which had taken off a multitude of the 
inhabitants, but ceaſed from the time of this pro- 
ceſſion. In this caſtle is the magazine of arms, 
ammunition and ſtores of war, as well as the Pope's 
treaſury ; and here alſo priſoners of ſtate are con- 
fin'd. * 
2. The Mauſoleum of AucGusrvus, which 
was built of white marble, of a round figure, en- 
compaſs d by three circular walls, the circumfe- 
rence of the outermoſt being the largeſt, and 


join'd to that in the middle by a circular plain, 


and that to the innermoſt by another; ſo that the 
fabrick conſiſted of three ſtories, or walks, leſ- 
Coe ſening 
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the piazza before St. PETER's church, formerly C 
dedicated to AUGUsTUs and TIB ERITIUSs, and xv 
was brought hither from the Circus of NERO. p 
It is one entire piece of granite, ſeventy-two foot Dod 
high, twelve foot ſquare at the baſe, and eight nia 
at the top; and weigh'd nine hundred and fifty- w 
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C H AP.ſening gradually as they advanc'd in height, and 
XVII. planted with ever-greens, whote laſting verdure 
Pope's was ſuppoſed to repreſent eternal life: it was a- 
Domi- dorn'd alſo with many fine ſtatues, pillars and 
nions. obeliſks, and ſtood near the church of St Roc, 

wy I whereof little more remains at preſent than the 


6 
3 


Cbelisks. 


ruins; from which however the deſign of the an- 
tient ſtructure may ſtill be diſcern'd. 

3. The tomb of Caivs Cksrius, which 
ſtands in the wall near St. PAUL's gate; is a 
ſquare pyramid, ending in a ſharp point, being 
an hundred and twenty foot high, and ninety 
four foot broad at the baſe; the body of it is of 
brick, but cover'd over with ſquare pieces of white 
marble ; being repair'd by ALEXANDER VII, in 
the year 1673, and almoſt reſtored to its original 
beauty. The entrance into this Mauſoleum is by 
a low narrow paſiage to the middle of the build- 
ing, where there is a little arch'd room, nineteen 


foot long, thirteen broad, and fourteen foot high, 


plaiſter'd over with a fort of white poliſh'd mor- 
tar, on which are ſtill ſeveral pieces of painting, 
repreſenting women, flowers, vellels, and other 
ornaments. The inſcription on a pedeſtal near 
the pvramid, on which the ſtatue of CEST Ius is 
ſuppoſed to have ſtood, is as follows, viz. CAIVS. 
CESTIVS. L. PVB. F. EPVLO. TR. PL. VII. 
VIR, EPVLONVM —OPVS ABSOLV- 
TVM EX TESTAMENTO. DIEBVS CXXX. 
ARBITRATV. PONTI. P. F. CLAMELAE. 
HERE DIS. ET PROTHI L. Put tho' this be 
inſcribed to CEsTivs, the general opinion is, 
that it was the common ſepulchre of the Epulo- 
nes, who were ſeven in number, and to whom 
belong'd the management of all ſaerifices, feaſts 
and banquets that were celebrated in honour of 
the Gods. 

4. The tomb of MzETELLA, the wife of 
Cxassbs, ſtands in the Via Appia near St. SE- 
BASTIAN, being vulgarly called the Caps de bove, 
from the heads of oxen carv'd on the walls, It 
is a round building, form'd like an old tower, the 
walls whereof arc twenty-four foot thick At the 
funeral exequies of this lady were two great ſacrifi- 
ces perform'd, conſiſting of an hundred oxen each. 

Of fifty obeliſks which were in antient Rome, 
there are not more than ten or eleven yet dug out 
of the rubbiſh. They were all of them brought 
from. Egypt, and are of granite, being a red and 
white marble, ſo bard and durable, that it will 
even reſiſt the fire for a conſiderable time: The 
are of a quadrangular figure, broad at the baſe, 


and narrow towards the top, reprefenting the rays. 


of the fun, ador'd by the Egyptians under the 
name of QOsrR1s, and deem'd by them the re- 
ſidence of Beings, Genius's, and the Soul of the 
Univerſe. They do not terminate in a point, but 


are a kind of obtuſe pyramid. 


1. The faireſt obeliſæ now in Rome, ſtands in 


ſix thouſand one hundred forty-eight pounds; and 
is now about four thouſand years old, It lay ma- 
ny years buried in the ruins of the aboveſaid Cir- 
cus; and after it was found, its immenſe weight 
deterr*d ſeveral architects from attempting to erect 
it, till Domixnico FoxnTaNna, by the encou- 
ragement of SixTuUs V, ſet it on a pedeſtal 
thirty-eight foot in height, to the aſtoniſhment 
of all that ſaw it. The Pope dedicated it to the 
Holy Crofs, as appears by the modern inſcrip- 
tions. There are no hieroglyphicks on it; but the 
antient Roman infcription on the obeliſk is in the 
following words, viz, DIVO. CAESARI. DIVI. 
IVLII. F. AVGVSTO. TIBERIO CAESAR]. 
DIVI AVGVSTI F. AVGVSTO SACRVM. 

2. The obeliſk of St. JN DE LaTERaAN 
has three rows of hieroglyphicks on each face of 
it, and is the largeſt in Rome; being an hun- 
dred and eight feet in height, without the pede- 
ſtal or croſs, nine feet and a half at the baſe one 
way, and eight the other. It was antiently con- 
ſecrated to the ſun in the city of Thebes, about 
twelve hundred years before our Saviour; ſent to 
Rome by the 8 
TIN E, and ſet up in the Circus Maximus, where 
it was found not many years ſince, cover'd with 
rubbiſh, and broken in three pieces; cemented 
together and erected again before the church of 
St. JouN DE LATERAN by the abovementioned 
Fo NT ANA 

3. The obeliſk in the piazza del Popolo, which 
was brought from Heliopolis in Egypt by Au o u- 
srus, and de licated to the ſun in the Circus 
Maximus, where it lay a long time broken in, 


pieces, and was ſet together, and erected again 


in the place where it now ſtands by the above- 


faid FoXTANA, at the expence of SixTvs V, 


having the following antient inſcription, IMP. 


CAESAR DIVI F. AVGVSTVS PONTIFEX 


MAXIMVS IMP. XII. COS. XI. TRIB POT 
XIV AEGYPTO IN POTESTATEM PO- 


PVLI ROMANI REDACT. SOLI DONVM. 
DEDIT. 

4. The obeliſæ near the church of St. MARIA 
MAGGIORE was ſet up in the mauſoleum of 


AvGusTUs by the Emperor CLaupivus. It 


is les than any of the three former, and is with- 
out hieroglyphicks. 
5. That in the Piazza Navona was taken 


from the Circus of CARA CALL A, and ſet up here, 


with four marble ſtatues, and a fountain breaking 
out under its baſe, by IN No EN X. 


6. That which ſtands by the Jeſuits. rey, 


on of the Emperor ConsTAN-. 
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HP. and thoſe in the gardens of MEDIOIS and Ma- 


XVII. THO's are of a ſmaller ſize, and ſeem to be 
Pone's _ the tops of obeliſłs broken off; but the hie- 
Pomi- roglyphicks upon them ſufficiently demonſtrate 
nions. their antiquity, Some are of opinion, that the 
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AC TRIVMPH. SEMPER AVG. VI. PONT. CHAP.- 
MAX. GERMANIC. MAX. TRIB POT. XVII. 
ee FFEL FLA. Pope's 
GRATIANVS, PIVS FAELIX MAX. VIC- Domi- 
TCR AC TRIVYMPH SEMPER AVG PONT nions. 
MAX. TRIB. POT. III IMP II. COS PRE E 


A— hicrog)yphicks on theſe obeliſks relate the memo- 
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Bridges. 


rable actions of the Egyptian Kings; others ima- 
gine they contain the ſecrets of their divinity, 
aſtrology, metaphyſicks, magick, and other ſci- 
ences that were cultivated by the Egyptians; but 
I could never meet with any writers who pre- 
tended to decypher them, which might have been 
done if they made uſe of an alphabet, and each 
character had been a letter. I am inclin'd to 
believe therefore, that every character was a word, 
or ſyllable at leaſt, as we find the caſe to be in 
the Chineſe writing, which is poſiibly of an equal 
antiquity, 

The Circi, or Cirques, were ſpacious ſtructures, 
of an oval or ſemicircular figure, with large a- 
rea's, where the Romans run races in chariots, or 
on horſeback, round a Meta, which ſtood in the 
middle. There are only ſome {mall remains of 
that of ANTONINUs CARACALLA without the 
walls, and of the Circus Maximus the form may 
juſt be diſcern'd. Of the Circus Agonalis, now 
the piazza of Navona, the Circus of NERO in 
the Campo Vaticano, and the Circus Flaminius, 
no traces are left. The Circus Maximus, *tis 
ſaid, would contain an hundred and fixty thou- 
ſand ſpectators, who might ſit conveniently in 
the three open galleries ; one of which was for 
the ſenators, a Fond for the gentlemen, and a 
third for the common people. I hoſe two obeliſks 
which are before the Porto del Populo and St. 
Joan de Lateran, formerly ſtood here, as has 
been intimated already. 

There were antiently eight bridges over the Ti- 
ber, of which five are ſtill left, viz. 1. Ponte di 
St. Angelo, formerly call'd the Pons Alius, near 
the caſtle, on which are the ſtatues of St. PETER 
and St. PAUL, and twelve angels holding the in- 
ſtruments of our Saviour's paſſion. 2. Ponte St. 
Bartolomeo, antiently Pons r or Eſguilinus. 
3. Ponte Siſto, heretofore Aurelius Januiculenſis. 
4. Ponte di Santa Maria, o Palatinus and Se- 
natorius. And, 5. Ponte de Quatro Capi, the 
antient Pons Tarpeins, or Fabricius, on which 
there is ſtill the following inſcription, viz. L. 
FABRICIVS. G. F. M. CVR. VICAR. FA- 
CIENDVM CVRAVIT. Q. LEPI M. F. M. 
COLLIVS M. F. COS. PROBAVERVNT 
DD. NN. IMP. CAES. FLA. VALENTINI- 
ANVS. PIVS FAELIX MAX. VICTOR ET 
TRIVMPHATOR. SEMPER AVGVSTVS. 
PONT. MAX. GERM. MAX. ALEM. MAX, 
FRANC. MAX. GOTH. MAX. TRIB. POT. 
VII. IMP. VI. O8. II. P. PF. ET ELA. 
VALENS PIVS FAELIX MAX, VICTOR 


MVM. P. PP. PONTEM FAELICIS. NOMI- 
NIS GRATIANI. IN VSVM SENATVS AC 
POPVLI ROM. CONSTIT VI DEDICARI“ 
QVE IVSSERVNT. 


I come next to the deſcription of the churches Churches. 
in Rome, of which St. PETER's, ſituate on the St. Peter's 


weſt fide of the river in Traftivere, is the moſt 
admired both for its dimenſions and architecture; 
and as I am fpcaking to Engliſhmen I cannot 
give them a juſter idea of this noble fabi ick, than 
by telling them that St. PavLi's in London is 
built after the ſame model. The length on the 
outſide, including the portico, is ſeven hundred 
and twenty-two Engliſh feet: the length with- 
in, not taking in the portico or the thickneſs of 
the walls, is five hundred and ninety-four feet. 
The breadth of it from the north {;de of the croſs 
to the ſouth ſide, or from the north to the ſouth 
coor on the outſide, is four hundred and ninety 
feet: the breadth from the north to the ſouth 
door within is four hundred and thirty-ecight feet; 
the breadth of the body of the church is eighty- 
ſix feet eight inches. The height of the body of 
the church is an hundred and forty-four feet. 
'The outward circumference of the dome or cu- 
pola is fix hundred and twenty fect ; the diame- 
ter of the dome within, an hundred and forty- 
three feet. The breadtn of the front of the 
church four hundred fect ; the height from the 
pavement to the top of the croſs which is over 
the ball, four hundred thirty-two feet ; the dia- 
meter of the ball, eight feet four inches. The 
height of the ſtatues which are on the cornice of 
the front, eighteen feet. Ihe body of the church, as 
well as the cupola, is ſuſtain'd by large ſquare 
pillars, like thoſe in St. Paul's, and have the ad- 
vantage of being incruſlated or overlaid with mar- 
ble, as well as the walls, which is however fo 
tarniſh'd by the ſmoke of the lamps and candles, 
that the plain ſtone of St. PAuL's looks full as 
well. The great altar is directly under the Cu- 
pola, being a kind of pavilion eee by four 
wreathed brazen pillars, adorn'd with foliages and 
ſtrew'd with bees, which were the arms of Po 
URBAN VIII; over every column of the altar is 
an angel, braſs gilt, ſeventeen feet high, with 
the figures of children playing and walking on 
the cornice, the height of the whole being ninety 
feet; and about the altar are an hundred filver 
lamps perpetually burning. The inſide of the cu- 
pola is adorn'd with Moſaick wark repreſenting 
paradiſe, the etern?1 Father, and many otter fi- 
gures; and in the corners below are the fovr 
-Cec2 Evangeliſtis 
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CH AP. Evangeliſts of the ſame work, admirably well 
XVII. done : on the infide of the four ſquare pillars that 
Pone's ſupport the cupola are erected gigantick ſtatues of 
Domi- St. VERONICA, St. HELENA, St. LonGINUsS, 
nions. and St. AN BRE W; and under the pedeſtal of 

GW cach ſtatue is an altar with a beautiful picture of 


each Saint. Theſe ſtatues and pictures are placed 
here in regard to certain relicks which are kept 
in the veſtries belonging to theſe altars or chapels, 
as they are call'd; as, 1, The handkerchief 
which, according to tradition, St. VERONICA 
lent our Saviour as he was carrying his crols to 
mount Calvary, and till retains the print of his 
face, (One of theſe handkerchiefs the reader 
will remember we met with at Turin; which is 
the right, I ſhall not take upon me to determine.) 
2. A piece of the real croſs of Chriſt. 3. The 
top of the launce wherewith LoxG1nus pierc'd 
our Saviour's ſide, ſent as a preſent by BAJAZET 
Emperor of the Turks, to Pope Innocent VIII. 
And, 4. The head of St. ANDREW. Under thc 
high altar there is a pair of ſtairs which leads to the 
chapel where, tis ſaid, part of St. PET ER's body is 
kept, and to the other holy places in the vaults 
of this church. An old wooden chair, ſuppoſed 
to be St PeETER's, encloſed in braſs and ſup- 
ported by four Doctors of the Latin church, 
whoſe Coloſſean ſtatues are of braſs gilt, is not 
one of the leaſt ornaments of St. PETER's ; the 
chair with all its furniture having coſt ſeven 
thouſand five hundred and fifty Roman crowns, 
The riches and beauty of the chapels and altars 
round the walls of this church can never be ex- 
preſs'd ; the gilding, carving, emboſs'd work, ſta- 
tues of braſs and marble are all diſpoſed by ſo wiſe 
and happy a contrivance, according to a late tra- 
veller, that the abundance does not cauſe the leaſt 
confuſion. Among other admirable picces, the 
dead Chriſt of alabaſter by MicHatL ANGE- 
LO. is ſaid to be a ſtupendous work; the two 
wreathed pillars of alabaſter brought from Je- 
ruſalem by HELEN the mother of ConsrAn- 
TINE, and erected at a ſide altar, are much ad- 
mired; the altar-piece repreſenting St. Mi- 
CHAEL in Moſaick work ſhews ſuch a vivacity 
of colours and exact proportions of all the parts 
and lineaments of the body, that it paſles for a 
wonder of its kind; the martyrdom of St. SE - 
BASTIAN, the viſitation of the bleſſed Virgin, 
the crucifixion of St. PETER, the fall of Simon 
Macus, and a thouſand other hiſtorical pie— 
ces, are exquiſite performances. There are alſo 
a great number of tombs of Popes, Cardinals, 
and other perſons of diſtinction ; particularly thoſe 
of the Emperor Or Ho II, CHARLOTTE Queen 
of Jeruſalem, Cyprus and Armenia, and of A- 
DRIAN IV, the only Engliſh Pope. The tomb 
of St. PETER ſerves for an altar to fay maſs on; 
the combs of UxBan VIII, PAUL III, ALEXAN- 


DER III, the Counteſs MaATHILDA; who gave CH 4 
her eſtate to the church, are works of a finiſh'd XVII. 
beauty and magnificence : Nor does the tomb of Poye', 
CHRISTINA "rn of Sweden, who voluntari- Domi. 
ly abandon'd the glories of a crown for a religi- nion, | 
ous retirement, fall ſhort. of the reſt, I ſhall VM 


conclude the deſcription of the inſide of St. PR- 
TER'S With the general account of it given us 
by DE La MoTRAYE, It is adorn'd, ſays that 
gentleman, with above an hundred columns of 
the fineſt, and for the moſt part antique marble, 
with ſome of braſs : twenty-nine altars exqui- 
ſitely deſign'd; with ſeveral incomparable ſta- 
tues, eſpecially the brazen ones which ſupport St, 
PeTER's chair: there are alſo two ſtatues which 
adorn the glorious tomb of PAUL III, which are 
eſteem'd ſome of the moſt valuable remains of 
antient Rome, eſpecially that of the young wo- 
man repreſenting juſtice, Here are alſo an infi- 
nite number of excellent paintings, the maſter- 
pieces of the moſt celebrated pencils, with ſe- 
veral other curioſities of art and nature, which 
can never be too much admired or applauded for 
their magnificence. The ſacriſty of this church 
and that of the Pope's contain alſo a vaſt variety 
of ſacred utenſils in gold and ſilver enrich'd with 
precious ſtones, as croſſes, ſhrines, chalices, pon- 
tifical tiara's, mitres, prieſtly habits and ornaments. 
that are ineſtimable. But if we look upon the 
building only, excluſive of the rich materials 
and furniture, the church of St. PAurL's in Lon- 
don, according to modern travellers, is very little 
inſeriour to that of St. PETER's: Nay, there 
are {ome that ſay St. PAuUL's is to be preferred 
to it; not beivg incumber'd with chapels on the 
ſides, as that of St. PETER's is, which tho? 
the, contain abundance of rich furniture and ex- 
qut{-te paintings, hinder and obſcure the proſpect 
of the whole. That ſpacious court in the front 
of St, PETER's indecd, ſurrounded by a piazza of 
two hundred and eighty-ſix fine marble columns, 
adorn'd with a prodigious number of ſtatues, gives 
it ſome advantage of St. PAUL's, Here alſo is 
that obeliſk already mention'd, erected by S1x- 
TUs V, and two fine fountains playing in the 
middle of the area, which are no ſmall addition 
to the beauty of it; from whence we aſcend to 
a lofty portico before the church by four and 
twenty ſteps, and from this porch the church 1s 
enter'd by five doors, one of which, call'd the 


Parta Sancta, is open'd only in the jubilee uu 


On the other hand, as the. palace of the Vati- 
can is contiguous to St. PETER's, much of the 
beauty of the building is loft to thoſe who view 
it on the outſide, But to be a little more par- 
ticular in deſcribing the magnificent porch: In 
the front it is eighty-hve foot high, and ſup- 
ported by pillars three fathoms in circumference, 
the vaulted roof gilded and beautified with 3 
work, 
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HA P. work, and on the architrave is the following in- 
XVII. ſcription, viz, In honorem principis Apzſtolarum 
Pope's Paulus Quintus Bungheſius Romanus, Summus Pon- 
Domi- tifex Anno 1612. Over the porch ere the ſtatues 
nions. Of our Saviour and the twelve Apoſtles; and in a 
balcony here the Popes are crown'd in the view 
of all the people. The two principal doors of 
the church are above forty foot high and cover'd 
with braſs, on which are repreſented our Saviour, 
the Virgin Mary, the crucifixion of St. PE- 
TER, the decollation of St. Paul, the coro- 
nation of the Emperor $161$MUND by EuUGE- 
NIUsS IV, and the re-union of the Greek and 
Roman churches, 

There is one thing related by VERY ARD of 
this church, which I don't meet with in any other 
writer; and that is, that contrary to all others, 
it opens to the eaſt: which was occaſion'd, he 
apprehends, from its ſituation; for had it been 
otherwiſe built, the back part would have look'd 
towards the city. This is a fact which ſome 
who have reſided at Rome could not fatisfy me 
in; but I ſhall make a further enquiry into it 
before I leave Italy, that the reader may not re- 
main in the ſame ſuſpenſe I do at preſent. This 
church ſtands in the fame piace where the Em- 
peror COoNSTANTINE the Great erected one in 
the year 324, with the materials of the Circus 
built by CALIGULA and NERo, and dedicated 
it to the honour of St. PETER, upon a tradition 
that this Apoſtle and many other Saints ſuffer'd 
martyrdom here by the command of NERO. 
Here alſo 'tis ſaid ſtood the little ſubterrancous 
chapel or oratory of CL1TUus, the firſt Biſhop of 
Rome, conceal'd from the Pagans till the reign of 
ConsTANTINE, 'The church built by Con- 
STANTINE, which was a moſt m:gnificent fa- 
brick, falling to decay about the year 1450, Pope 
NicmoLas V formed a detign of rebuilding it 
from the ground, which his death preventing, bis 
ſucceſſor Pope JULIius II had the honour of be- 
ginning it, the plan being laid by that famous ar- 
chitect BRAMANTE LAZ ARI, and continued 
by MichAEL ANGELO under the pontificate 
of PAUL III, nor was it finith'd till the time of 
Pope Paur V, fo that it was an hundred years in 
compleating. 

2. The church of St. JOHN DE LaTERAN, 
tho* inferiour to St, PETER in its dimenſions 
and architecture, is indeed the metropolitan church 
of Rome: It was built by CoxnsTANTINE af- 
ter his converſion to the Chriſtian faith, and by 
him ſtiled the firſt or head of all the churches 
in the world, Meter Orbis & Urbis, The Em- 
perors antiently received their crowns here: and 
here the Pope ſtill takes poſſeſſion of his digni- 
ty, and confers all eccleſiaſtical characters and 
orders. The fabrick of this church hath been 
much enlarged ſince the time of CONSTANTINE, 


K. John de 


Latcran, 
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and is very beautiful, It has five doors, one of CHAP, 
which is call'd the Porta Sana, which is only XVII. 
open'd in the year of Jubilee, (every twenty-firrh Pope's 
year.) The body of the church is long and large, Domi- 
ſupported by two rows of pillars on each fide; nions. 
the roof is gilt, and the pavement curiouſly in- 
laid with the fineit marble : The number of its 
precious ſhrines, rich ornaments and utentils are 

very great ; but nothing is more valued on ac- 

count of its holineſs, than a plain tin chalice, 
which, 'tis ſaid, was uſed by St. PETER, and a. 
portable wooden altar, incloſed in the great one; 
whereupon, according to the Roman tradition, that 

Apoſtle and his immediate ſucceſtors ſaid maſs, 

The tabernacle of the high altar is a beautiful 

piece; and amongſt a great number of columns 

that are placed in the moſt exact order for the. 
ſymmetry and conſtruction of this church, there 

are twenty four of Verd Antico, and four others. 

of hollow braſs of the Corinthian order, fifteen. 

feet high, ſaid to be brought from Jeruſalem ; but 
according to others, were taken from the temple 

of JUPITER CAPITOLINUS, The little church 
adjoining to this, dedicated ro St. Joan Baptiſt, 

is much admir'd alſo on account of its fine co- 

lums, its old brazen doors, and the font, where, 
according to tradition, CONSTANTINE was bap- 

tiz d. The piazza of St. John de Lateran, with 

the noble obeliſk and fountain in the middle of 

it, and the fine buildings which ſurround the ca- 
thedral, form all together a very delightful ſcene. 

3. The church of St. MARY MacG10RE,St. Mary 

tho” its dimenſions are not large, is eſteem'd one Maggiore, 
of the moſt beautiful in Rome; the body of it is 
ſupported by fine marble pillars of the Tonick 
order, the roof gilt, and the walls adorn'd with 
Moſaick work; but the greateſt curiolity is the 
chapel of PAUL V; the altar whereof is prodi- 
gioully rich and ſplendid, the back of it being 
one entire piece of Lapis Lazuli, ſixteen feet in 
height, and twelve in breadth, with a ſpace in 
the middle containing an antient picture of the. 
bleiſed Virgin, cover'd almoit with jewels of an 
immenſe value, ſaid to have been drawn by St. 
Lu kE himſelf. The marble walls of the chapel. 
are adorn'd with bas-reliefs, repreſenting the prin- 
cipal actions of PA Ul. V, and CLEMENT VIII, 
whoſe ſtatues are likewiſe here, Over againſt 
this chapel is that of Six r us V, the building and 
adorning whercof is ſaid to have coſt eight hun- 
dred thouſand crowns ; here alſo in bas-relief are 
repreſented the great actions of SIxTUs V, and. 
in it is kept the manger, where, Y tis ſaid, our 
Saviour was laid in the ſtable of Bethlehem, 

4. The church of St. PAUL, about a mile out ofg,, Pau};. 
the city, built by CONSTANTINE, and enla 
and beautified by ſeveral Popes, is im the form of a 
croſs, ſeven hundred and eighty feet in length, 
and two hundred and ſixty in breadth, ſupported. 
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T Hr PRESENT. STATE 
CHAP, by an hundred ſtately marble pillars, taken from 


the baths of Ax TON IN us, one half of them being 
of ſtriate marble, with capitals of the Corinthian 
order finely. wrought: the high altar is a noble 
piece of architecture, ſupported by pillars of jaſ- 


wy) per, and, according to tradition, contains the croſs 


It. Lau- 


St. Se- 


baſlian. 


St. Croce. 


Ara Cel. 


which ſpoke to St. BRIDGET, with half the bo- 
dies of St. PETER and St. PAUL, the other half 
remaining in St. PETER's. The roof is adorn'd 
with moſaick work of twelve hundred years ſtand- 
ing; as is the pavement, which paſſes for one of 
the greateſt curioſities in Rome. On the altar of 
St. STEPHEN is a beautiful picture of the toning 
of that martyr, done by that ingenious ſemale LA- 
vinia FONTANA. The doors of this church 
are of braſs, exquiſitely wrought, containing ſeve— 
ral pieces of ſacred hiſtory in bas- relief. 

5. The church of St. LAURENCE without the 
walls, built alſo by CoxnsTANTINE : it is ſup- 
ported by thirty-two fair marble pillars, and the 
pavement beautihed with moſaick work. The 
high altar is adorn'd with pillars of jaſper; and 
under it are repoſited, as *tis ſaid, the bodies 
of St STEPHEN the Proto-Martyr, St. Lau- 
RENCE and St. JusTIN., From this church 
there is a paſſage into the catacomb of St. Cr- 
RIACUS, 

6. The church of St. SEBASTIAN without 
the walls, on the Via Appia, was alſo founded by 
ConSTANTINE ; but it is not remarkable for 
any thing, unleſs a beautiful altar, the tomb of 


St. SEBASTIAN, and the print of our Saviour's 


foot, which, according to tradition, was left upon 
one of the ſtones that is ſhewn in this church, 
when he aſcended into heaven, From hence is a 
paſſage into the catacomb of St. Ca LIX Tus. 

7. The church of St. CRoc E in Gieruſalemme, 
built alſo by Co Ns r AN TIN E, at the requeſt of 
his mother HELENA, as tis ſaid, out of the ruins 
of the templèe of VENUS and Cop. The moſt 
remarkable things here are, 1. The high altar. 
2. The pavement of Moſaick work. 3. The roof 
of the choir, whereon is repreſented the finding 
of the croſs by St. HELENA, which, tts ſaid, 
was diſtinguiſh'd from thoſe of the two thieves by 
ſick people's being cured by the touch of it. 4. 
A chapel under ground, where only the Pope 
lays maſs. And, 5. Some of the pieces of ſilver, 
for which TJupas betrayed his maſter. Theſe 

re the ſeven churches uſually viſited by pilgrims ; 

beſides which, there are others equal to ſeveral 
of them ; as the churches of the Jeſuits, that of 
St. AGNES in the piazza Navona ; the church 
dedicated to St. MART DELLA MINERVA, 
and the three noble churches in the piazza del 
Populo, each of them dedicated to the Bleſſed 
Virgin. 

I ſhall conclude the deſcription of the Roman 
churches with a tradition concerning that called 


Ara Cceli, which ſtands in the place where the 
temple of JUPITER FERETRIUS once did. The 
Emperor AuG usr us, 'tis ſaid, conſulting the 
Cumean Sibyl on ſome future events, and amongſt 
other queſtions, demanding if any one ſhould here- 
after be born greater than himſelf? ſhe ſhewed 
him the Virgin Mary with our Saviour in her 
arms, in a circle about the ſun, telling him that 
child ſhould be greater; whereupon the Emperor 
from that day renouncing all his auguſt titles, and 
owning himſelf a mortal man, while he was wor- 
ſhipped as a god by the people, erected a temple 
and altar in this place, calling it Ara Cœli. The 
moſt remarkable thing in this church is the tomb 
of St. HELENA. 

Fryars, whoſe General uſually reſides in the ad- 
joining convent. There are above an hundred 
white marble ſteps aſcending from the ſtreet to this 
church, 

Next to the churches their hoſpitals come na- 
turally to be treated of; and theſe are no leſs 
than forty in number ; ſome for the old and in- 
firm, others for orphans, for fools and madmen, 
for pilgrims, for women unhappily married, for 
decayed gentlemen, for leud women who have 
left their ill courſes, and a very large one for in- 
fants expoſed in the ſtreets by their wretched pa- 
rents. The chicf hoſpital is that of St. Spirito, 
near the Vatican, erected by INNoceNnT III, a- 
bove five hundred years ago, for expoſed infants, 
on his finding great numbers of them at the bot- 
tom of the Tiber: it has been much enlarged by 
ſucceeding Popes, and appears now like a little 
town. Beſides children, they receive here above a 
thouſand ſick and infirm perſons ; and have apart- 
ments for poor gentlemen, where they are treated 
in a better manner than in common hoſpitals, It 


is under the government of a Cardinal, who hath. 


his palace within the walls of it. The revenues 
amounting to near forty thouſand pounds per 
ann, and they have apothecaries ſhops well fur- 
niſh'd within the houſe, with phyſicians and ſur- 
geons, who alſo reſide here, As to the foundling 
children, their parents, or any other perſon for 


them, carry them to a back wall of the hoſpital, 


where a place is made to receive them, and ring- ' 


ing a bell, a ſervant comes and takes the child, 
aſking no other queſtion, but whether it be bap- 
tis d. The boys are educated by monks, and the 


girls by nuns, in different apartments, and are 


provided for when they grow up. 

Every nation in Europe, where the Roman 
Catholick religion is profeſſed, have their hoſpitals 
for pilgrims in this city, but this of the Trinity 
receives all indifferently; inſomuch, that it hath 
lodg'd and fed at one time fifteen thouſand perſons, 
beſides their ordinary quota. The manner of re- 


ceiving and treating of the pilgrims is thus: every 


evening thoſe who are newly arrived preſent them- 
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HAP. ſelves before the officers of the houſe, and produ- 


* 

HA VII. cing their certificates, are enter'd on the regiſter, 
XVII Pope's each perſon receiving a medal, or ticket of his 
Pope homi- admiſſion : after this they are led into a large 
omi | 


00s. room, where a prieſt having read prayers, waſhes 
| ul their feet, and drefles ſuch as are hurt with 
travelling: after which they are brought into the 
refectory, where having ſupp'd, they are ſhewn 
the common dormitory, and each man having 
his bed aſſign'd him, the prieſt after ſome ſhort 
exhortations and prayers leaves them to take their 
reſt, 

ta- Pazzarella, or hoſpital for mad people, pretty 
Fi much reſembles Bedlam in its inſtitution, unleſs 
it be that the charity is more extenſive, and pro- 
vides for perſons of all countries who are diforder'd 
in their ſenſes, as appears from a {tory related by 
a traveller of reputation. He ſays he was walk- 
ing in this mad-houſe with another Engliſh gentle- 
man, who had reſided ſeveral years at Roine, who 
took that opportunity of acquainting him with an 
adventure of two Engliſh Quakers, who were 
merchants in Italy, and had learnt the language. 
Theſe gentlemen, it ſeems, in the abundance of 
thetr zeal, look'd upon it as a meritorious under- 
taking to endeavour the converſion of his Holineſs 
the Pope, and accordingly applied themſelves to 
his domeſticks for an audience; nor were they at 
all backward in declaring their bulineſs in their 
uſual cant and phraſes. They were laugh'd at, at 
firſt, as people that were diſpoſed to be merry ; 
but continuing their ſollicitations from day to day 
with great earneſtneſs, they were at length taken 
for madmen, and the Pope's officers, in meer 
charity, ſent them to Bedlam, or the Pazzarella, 
as tis called. The Governour of the houſe tak- 
ing their zeal and unuſual tranſports for certain 
ſymptoms of a diſtemper'd brain, ſhut them up in a 
dungeon, and treated them with the utmoſt ri- 
gour : the phy ſicians alſo purg'd them off their 
legs, repeating and ſtrengthening their doſes, as 
they obſerv'd their flights and extaſies increaſc; 
but all proving ineffectual, they were at length 
neglected as intatuated perſons, paſt all cure, and 
permitted to walk about the houſe among the 
harmleſs lunaticks ; till the above-mention'd gen- 
tleman coming to ſee the hoſpital with ſome 
friends, and meeting theſe Quakers, after a little 
diſcourſe with them, underſtanding the bottom of 
the matter, procur'd them to be diſmiſſed, and 
ſent to England; where no doubt they acquainted 
their friends with the ſucceſs of their adventure, 
which probably deter'd their brethren from mak- 
ing any further attempts of this nature. But to 
return to the charitable inſtitutions at Rome : be- 
ſides many other publick hoſpitals, *almoſt ever 
company or body of artiſans have their hoſpit 
among themſelves, and provide for ſuch of the 
fraternity as are infirm, or otherwiſe. diſtreſſed, 
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383 
till they can procure them admiſſion into the CHAP, 
greater hoſpitals, In the church of the twelve: XVII. 
Apoltles are choſen annually, twelve noblemen, Pope's 
and one prelate, called their Prior, who make it Domi- 
their bulineſs to ſearch every corner of the city, nions. 


to find out poor men in want who are aſham'd to-. 


beg, and relieve their neceſſitics. Even the law- 
yers of Rome, the colleges of advocates and at- 
torneys, 'tis ſaid, aſſign one day in a week for. 
accommodating poor men's ſuits, or bringing them 
to an iſlue at their own charge. 

There are hoſpitals alſo founded for poor maids,, 
who are cducated and provided for till they come 
to women's eſtate, when they have their choice of 
a married life or a nunnery; to three hundred of 
whom the Pope annually diſtributes a purſe of 
money, as their portion; and the Cardinals, arid 
other charitable people do the fame for others : 
and ſome Monks and Friars in the religious houſes 
make it their buſineſs to teach grammar to the 
children of poor people gratis, to fit them for 
the univeriity ; which brings me to enquire after 
the education of lads in their ſeminaric and 
colleges, 

The univerſity and publick ſchools here, called Colleges» 
the Sapienza, were founded by Pope EuGt- 
is IV, enlarged and beautified by URBan VIII 
and ALEXANDER VII. The {truCture is mag- 
nificent, and the ſchools of all the faculties ex- 
tremely commodious ; and there are no leſs than 
forty Profeſſors, who have good ſalaries; but they 
have very little buſineſs ſince the erecting the Je- 
ſuits college, who ſcem to have engroſſed the edu- 
cation of youth here, and in moſt Roman Catho- 
lick countries, A modern traveller relates, that 
at his being at Rome, all the readers of this uni- 
verſity together, except thoſe of law and phyſick, 
had not jorty auditors, beſides ſome ſtrangers who 
accidentally came in, and whoſe preſence ſeem'd 
very acceptable: the Profeſlors being obliged to 
read lectures at their ſtated hours, though nobody 
attended them. Every nation almoſt has its par- 
ticular ſeminary. or college in Rome, who ſend 
their ſtudents however twice a day to. the Roman 
colleze of Jeſuits, which was founded for divi- 
nity, philoſophy, and mathematicks by GRE 
GOR XIII: it is a large and noble building, 
with a magnificent new church, eſteem'd equal to 
any in Rome, except St. PETER's. The Eng- 
gliſh college was formerly an hoſpital for pilgrims 
of this nation, and converted into a college by 
GREGORY XIII. Cardinal How aRb. much en- 
larg'd and beautified it, and buil: himiſelf a palace 
adjoining to it. The ſuperiours of this college are 
Jeſuits, but the ſtudents of the ſecular clergy, and 
ſeldom exceed eighteen or twenty, though the 
foundation be for fifty or more. Erery one who- 
is admitted to ſtudy here, after ſix months proba- 
tion, is obliged to take a vow to enter into 5 2 
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CHAP. after having compleated his ſtudies, to ſerve fo 
XVII. many years as a mifſonary in England, and not 
Pope's to enter into any order of regulars. 


The places in Rome are very numerous, the 
nobility of Italy chuſing to reſide moſt part of the 
and as architecture is one of their 
favourite amuſements, and they are furniſhed with 
greater variety of rich materials from the ruins of 
the old city, and their own quarries, than are to 
be met with elſewhere; it is no wonder if the 
beauty of their houſes in general excceds that of 
other cities: for we are not to imagine but there 
are palaces in Europe which equal, and even ſur- 
patis any that we meet with in Rome, particularly 
ſome of the French King's; and as to thoſe of pri- 
vate noblemen, that of the Duke of Devonſhire 
at Chatſworth, and ſome others in England, do 
not fail ſhort of the beſt in Italy. 

The palace of the Vatican, near St. PETER's 
church at Rome, where the Pope uſually refides 
in winter, is large and commodious, but far from 
a regular building. It is, according to a late wri- 
ter, a heap of good pieces ill join'd together, as 
Princes houſes generally are; advantagiouſly ſi- 
tuated on an eminence, to which we aſcend from 
St. PETER's church by a good number of ſtairs, 
which lead into the great hall, or Sala Regia, 
where the Pope gives audience to Ambaſſadors ; 
much admir'd for the exquiſite paintings with 
which it is adorii'd, as the Pope's condemnation 
of hereſy, his return from Avignon after he had 
been driven from Rome, the ſubdued Emperor 
FaEPERICK's kiſſing his toe, St. Leo in his 


« pont:fical habit meeting ATTILA King of the 


Huns, the circumciſion of St. PETER and the 
converſion of St, PAUL by MICHAEL ANGELO, 
the victory over the Turks at Lepanto, &c. The 
parts of this palace moſt admir'd, are the great 
itair-caſe, the apartment where the Conclave is 
held, the Pope's apartment on the eaſt fide, the 
Clementine hall, that in which they preach in 
Lent to the Papal family ; but above all, the 
building which contains the Vatican library, which 
is fo beautiful a fabrick, that, according to a late 
traveller, it will admit of no addition : nor is the 
library itſelf inferiour to the caſe, being the richeſt 
in the world, both in printed books and manu- 
{cripts ; and indeed, it is not a ſingle library, but 
a collection of ſeme of the beſt in Europe, as the 
Elector Palatine's, the Duke of Urbino's, &c. 
with ninetcen hundred ſcarce manuſcripts, pre- 
ſented by CHRISTINA Queen of Sweden. Dr. 
BURNET in his deſcription of this library ſays, 
the caſe is great, but that which is lodg'd in it 
much greater; for here is a collection of books 
which fills a man's eye. There is firſt a great 
hall, and at the end of it there run two galleries, 
of fo vaſt a length, that though the, half of them 
is alrcady furni.'d with books, yet one would 


hope there is room left for more ew books than C1 1 
the world will ever produce, When it appear'd Ny] 


] was come from England, ſays the ſame writer, 
King Henry VIII's book of the Seven Sacra- 
ments was ſhewn me, with an inſcription upon 
it with his own hand to LEO X; together with 
a collection of ſome letters which he wrote to 
ANNa BULLEN, of which ſome are Engliſh, and 
ſome are French; „I that knew his hand well, 
ſaw clearly they were no forgeries.” A copy of 
one of theſe is given us by Mr. App1sox, and is 
as follows : 


6 5 = HE cauſe of my writing at this time, is to 
i hear of your health and proſperity, of which 
* I would be as glad as in manner of my own; pray- 
© ing God, that it be his pleaſure to {nd us ſhort- 
© ly together; for I promiſe I long for it, how- 
beit, I truſt it ſhall not be long too: and ſeeing 
my darling is abſent, I can no leſs do than ſend 
© her ſome fleſh, prognoſticating that hereafter 
© thou muſt have ſome of mine; which if he 
* pleaſe, I would have now. As touching your 
« ſiſter's mother, I have conſign'd WAI. T ER 
* WELSH to write to my Lord MauwRiInG m 
mind therein, whereby I truſt he ſhall not have 
© power to diſſeid her; for ſurely, whatever is 
© ſaid, it cannct ſo ſtand with his honour, but 
that he muſt needs take his natural daughter in 
© her extreme neceſſity. No more to you at this 
© time, my own darling, but that with a whiſtle I 
* wiſh we were together one evening by the hand 
© of yours | 

HENRY.” 


Theſe letters are ſhewn to every Engliſhman 
who viſits the Vatican library. The manuſcripts 
of greateſt antiquity, if they are genuine, are a 
VIRGIL and TERENCE above fourteen hundred 
years old; the goſpels, written by the hand of 
St. CHRYSOSTOM ; an antient Hebrew bible, 
written on pieces of parchment faſten'd together 
in length, and rolled vp, from whence comes the 
world vlumen, ſignifying a book. There are alſo 
ſeveral antient bibles in all the oriental languages; 
Chineſe and Japonian books, antient Roman table- 
books, &c. The library, as well as the reſt of 
the palace, is adorn'd with excellent paintings; 
among the reſt there is a repreſentation of all the 
general councils, antient libraries, and learned 
men, who have contributed to the advancement of 
arts and ſciences. Theſe paintings and inſcrip- 
tions make Ab Au, inſtructed by God, the firlt 
inventor of ſcienc:s and letters; the ſons of SE TH 
of aſtronomy ; ABRAHAM the author of the Sy- 
riac and Chald-an; and Mosks of the antient 
Hebrew; and EsDR As of the modern. In the ſame 
pieces Jeſus Chriſt is repreſented as the ſovereign 
teacher of the heavenly doctrine, and the _ his 
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A P. Vicar, under the form of SEXTUS V, ſaid to be 


VII. 


the beſt reſemblance of that Pope. And, laſtly, 


g's the Emperor is repreſented as defender of the 
mi- church and the catholick faith. In the ſame man- 


y00s. 


ier. 


ner the General Councils are embelliſh'd with 
what was moſt remarkable in them. In the 
Council of Nice is repreſented the condemnation 
of AR1Us, for denying that Chriſt was of the ſame 
ſubſtance with the father. In that of Epheſus is 
the condemnation of NESTORIUSs, for having 
ſeparated the two natures of Chriſt, and denving 
the Virgin MAR x to be the mother of God. In 
that of Trent the condemnation of the Lutherans 
and other Proteſtants called hereticks ; and ſo of 
the reſt, There are three galleries over one an- 
other in the Vatican, filled with the paintings of 
the greateſt maſters, which muſt not be forgot : 
one of them is cover'd with pieces of ſacred hiſtory, 
done by the celebrated RaPHAEL. The chapel 
of SIXTUs V, adjoining to the Sala Regia, is ad- 
mired for its ſtructure, as well as a repreſentation 
of the Laſt Judgment by Mic HAEL ANGELo, 
held to be inimitable : the paintings in the Ca- 
pella Paulina over. againſt it are equally admired, 
In another part of the palace the victory of Con- 
STANTINE over MAaxENTI1uUs, the reſignation 
and. renunciation made by ConsTANTINE to 
St, SILVESTER by putting the plan of Rome 
into his hands, the coronation of CHARLEMAIN, 
and many other admirable pieces of painting are 
ſhewn, which would be too tedious to enumerate. 
From the palace ſtrangers are led to the adjoining 
garden of Belvidere, fo called from its delightful ſi- 
tuation: it is divided into three parts, or rather is 


three entire gardens, the firſt travellers denominate 


the Privy Garden, full of pleaſant walks, fountains, 
and caſcades ; and here lies the famous pine-apple 
of gilt braſs, which antiently ſtood on the Moles 
Adriani, and contain'd the aſhes of that Emperor, 
being three fathom in circumference ; and by it 
are two large peacocks of the ſame metal, taken 
from the tomb of Scipio AFRICANUs, The 
ſecond garden is remarkable for a great variety of 
antique ſtatues; among which is that of Lao- 
coo with his two children, and ſerpents twining 
about them, of one entire piece of marble; a 
dying CLEOPATRA, APOLLo, PYTHIAs, VE- 
NUs coming out of a bath, with the repreſenta- 
tions of Nile and Tiber in cumbent poſtures, 
and many others, all of marble, and fo exquiſitel 

wrought, that they are eſteem'd ſome of the beſt 
pieces of antiquity. The third enclofure is ad- 
mired for its Ane walks, fountains, grotto's, and 
exotick trees. I ſhall leave the palace of the Va- 
tican with obſerving, that moſt travellers relate 
it contains above twelve thouſand rooms, which, 
conſidering the largeneſs of many of them, ſeems 
incredible; I believe moſt of our writers take this 
tact from others, as little acquainted with the 


matter as themſelves; and indeed I am fo far of 
Vor. II. 


PA: V; .. 


Misson's mind, that it is not worth any man's CH AP, 
while to number them, if he had leiſure and op- XVII. 
portunity of doing it: it is ſufficient that we ac- Pope's 
knowledge it to be vaſtly large, and equal to the Domi- | 
grandeur of its maſter, who wears the triple nions. | 
crown, and claims the ſovereignty of all the Prince - 
and States upon earth, 

The ſecond of the Pope's palaces is that of The palace 
Monte Cavallo, or the Quirinal, ſituate on ms - — 
Mons Quirinalis, where the Pope uſually reſides ue. 
in the — of ſummer; ſaid to "ok Its ver Ai from * 
two gigantick ſtatues of ALEXANDER with their 
Bucephali, erected before the gate, the works of 
PniDias and PRAxXITILEs, and preſented by 
TyRIDATEs King of Armenia to NERO, ac- 
cording to tradition. This place, tho* much leſs 
than the Vatican, containing but ſeventeen hun- 
dred rooms, is fit to receive the greateſt monarch 
in the world. Here alſo are an infinite number 
of exquiſite paintings, and its furniture is anſwer- 
able to the magnificence of the building: but 
what travellers moſt admire are its gardens, where 
the walks are planted with myrtle, laurel, and 
orange- trees, and adorn'd with near two hun- 
dred fountains, which continually diſcharge large 
ſources of water; and here is a grotto where or- 
gans are play'd by water, accompanied with the 
notes of birds, which make a very agreeable har- 
mony. Among a great number of antique ſtatues 
placed here, thoſe of APOLLO and JUPITER the 
Thunderer are preferred to the reſt. 

The third of the Pope's palaces is the Capitol, The Ca- 
a modern ſtructure built upon the ruins of the an- pitol. 
tient Capitol, admired for its agreeable ſituation and 
the antiquities it contains, as the two lions of Egyp- 
tian marble, which throw up vaſt floods of water; 
the two Coloſſus's call'd Cas ror and Pol LU x, and 
two horſes of the fineſt marble, with the trophies of 
MaRlus and TRAJAN ; the equeſtrian ſtatue of 
Marcus AUREL1Us braſs gilt, with the celebrated 
fountain of Aqua Felice, in the middle of the 
ſquare ; the ſtatue of ADRIAN, in the habit of a 
Prieſt going to ſacrifice ; that of FAusTIN A AN- 

TIQUA on the ſtair-caſe, and thoſe of Juno and 
AGRIPPINA ; the lion devouring a horſe; the © 
buſts of TRAJAN and AN TONINS US Pius; the 
brazen tables whereon the antient law is engraven 
in golden characters. Among the modern curio-- 
ſities are the marble buſts of UR RBAN VIII, LeoX, 
ALEXANDER FARNESE, and other Generals of 
the church; the brazen Coloſſus's of I x EN XI 
and SEX TUS V ; the marble ſtatue,; of Queen 
CHRISTINA, with a Latin inſcription, purport- 
ing, that having triumph'd over herſelf, preferring: 
a religious retirement to the throne of her an- 
ceſtors, and ſubmitted herſelf to the apoſtolick 
See, ſhe aſcended the Capitol, where admiring 
the old Roman grandeur in its majeſtick ruins, 
ſhe conferr'd regal honours on the Senate ane 
Conſuls aflembled hors. Yr White in the 
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chamber of the Feſtus Conſulares are alſo much 
admired ; the heads of SOCRATES, DIOGENES, 
and PLATo ; the repreſentation of the antient 
magiſtrates in marble, the head of Mir HRI“ 
DATE3, the ſtatues of SILENCE, CYBELE, and 


Lay CERES, that of HERCULES in braſs, and that 


of the Courier's taking ja thorn out of his foot, 
RomuLus and Rus ſuckled by a wolf, HER- 
cCULEs, BrRuTUs, and other antient heroes. 
Among the hiſtorical pieces in the great ha'l are, 
the rape of the Sabins, the fight between the Ho- 
RATII and CuRAITII, HoRATIUS CocLEs 
det ending the bridge againſt the army of Tar- 
ulis, and the bold action of MuTivs SC #- 
VOLA. From the Capitol ſtrangers are led to 
the Tarpeian Rock, from whence traitors uſed to 
be 'precipitated ; of whom Tirus MaNLivus 
was the firſt, a perſon who had received fix crowens 
for having diſtinguiſh'd himſelf as often in his 
country's ſervice, and thirty-ſeven rich preſents 
as marks of the republick's gratitude and affection: 
he had alſo receiv'd three and thirty wounds in the 
forc-part of his body, and obtain'd the ſurname of 
CarliTroLinus from his defending the Capitol 
againſt the Gauls ; yet for his aſpiring to the ſo- 
vereignty, and endeavouring to render himſelf 
maſter of the city, was condemn'd to be thrown 
from this rock : which would not have been look'd 
upon as a very ſevere ſentence, if it had been no 
higher than it is at this day, when travellers tell 
us it is but an ordinary leap; ſo much is the face 
of the ground alter'd. 

The next palace I ſhall mention is the apoſto- 
lick chancery, which, according to DE La Mo- 
TRAYE, may be rank'd among the fineſt palaces 
of Rome, if we regard the regularity of its archi- 
tecture, the diſpoſition of its apartments, and the 
happy diſtribution of the paintings and ſtatues 
which adorn it ; of which the belt judges prefer 
the two Chriſts by RAPHAEL, the blefled Virgin 
by GUiD» RHENT, and the ApoNnis by SPAG- 
NOLETTO, This palace was built out of the ruins 
of VEsPASIAN's amphitheatre, and the triumphal 
arch of GORDIANUS. 

The palace of Farneſe, belonging to the Duke 
of Parma, and built by Pope Pu 1 Ml, is a ſquare 
fabrick, and one of the moſt magnificent in Rome, 
admired by travellers for the piazza and fountains 
before it, and for its beautiful front, an hundred 
and eighty foot in breadth, and ninety in height ; 
for the ſtatue of HERCULES FARNESE in the 
court with his club and lion's ſkin, that of Au- 
GUSTUs in the gallery; but chiefly for that of 
DiRCE faſten'd to the horns of a bull by her hair, 
with the figures of the perſons who bound her, 
endeavouring to throw both the bull and her into 
the ſea, all as large as the life, of one entire piece of 
marble, even to the rope, which is admirably imi- 
tated : but *tis ſcarce credible, that the Venetians 


ſhould offer the weight in gold for this piece, admit- 
ting it to be as exquiſitely wrought as its greateſt 
admirers can feign. In the hall is a fine ſtatue 
of ALEXANDER FARN FSH Duke of Parma, the 
King of Spain's ſucceſsful General in the Nether- 
lands, trampling upon two proftrate ſtatues, re- 
preſenting Hereſy and Rebellion, while he is 
crown'd by a Fame. All theſe figures are of 
white marble, and of one entire ſtone: round 
the hall alſo ſtand a great number of ſtatues, re- 
preſenting gladiators with their {words in their 
hands upon their guard in various poſtures. The 
cicling of the gallery, according to Dr, BURNET, 
is one of the belt pieces of painting extant ; and 
among the great number of heads of the Greek 
philoſophers and poets that are here, the two 
that {truck him moſt were thoſe of SOCRATES 
and HOMER, but chiefly the former; which, as 
it is really antique, carries in it all the charac- 
ters which PLATO and XENOPHON give of So- 
CRATES, as the flat noſe, the broad face, the 
i:mplicity of look, and the mean appearance which 
that great philoſopher made, In the library are 
ſeveral admirable pieces of painting, amongſt 
which, the Laſt Judgment by MicHAEL An- 
GELO is one. 


Ihe palace Giuſtiniani near the Pantheon is vg 
ot Ou 


held to contain the greateſt number of antiqui- 
ties and excellent paintings of any in Rome: 
one is ſtruck, ſays MoTRAYE, at the very en- 
trance of the court with the bas-relicſs and ſta- 
tues which adorn it, efpecially that of MaR- 
CIANA, repreſenting the goddeſs of health, that 
of SCIPI10 AFRICANUS, CEREs, &C. and on 
aſcending the ſteps to the houſe, one is agreeably 
detain'd by thoſe of GALIENUs, ANTONINUS, 
Titus VESPASIAN, and many more; and on 
the top of the ſteps with the buſts of AGRIP- 
PINA, JUPITER, MAXIMILIAN, BERENICE 
in her hair, with an excellent bas- relief of Ju- 
PITER fitting on mount Olympus, and drinking 
the milk of the goat Amalthea out of a horn, while 
a little Satyr dances and plays on an inſtrument 
before him, 


The palace of Barberini alle Fontane, accor- Th pl 
of Lat" 


ding to the ſame author, is incomparably mag- 
nificent, very large, and an invaluable treaſury 
of antiquities, adorn'd with the fineſt paintings 
and richeſt furniture, The palaces of Altieri, 
Colonna, Chigi, Mazarini, Pamfili, Altemps, Gai- 
tani, and many others, would afford infinite ſa- 
tisfaction to thoſe who are judges in architecture, 
ſculpture, and painting ; but it would be endleſs 
to enumerate all the beauties and curioſities of 
this nature in Rome. No city whatever, accor- 
ding to this writer, can ſhew either within its walls, 
or in its neighbourhood, ſo many fine palaces, a- 
dorn'd with ſo many different pieces of antiquity, 
and ſuch pleaſant gardens, where nature _ = 
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HA p. have each of them contributed their joint endea- 


vours to beautify and enrich them; and of which, 
whatever we ſec noble of that kind in other parts 
of Europe are but imitations ; at leaſt, one can 
no where mect with ſo great a number of co- 
lumns, ſtatues, and other curioſities of ſuch dif- 
ferent ſorts of marble, as oriental, Egyptian, ſer- 
pentine, glial antico, verd antico, jaſper, &c. nor 
are there any where ſo monk ingenious architects 
and carvers as in Rome and Italy, and who come 
ſo near to the perfection of the antients, and even 
ſurpaſs them in architecture. As for ſculpture, 
neither the modern ſtatuaries or engravers have 
been yet able to arrive at the art of giving their 
works ſo much life and ſpirit as the antients, 

But notwithſtanding all theſe high flights in re- 
zard to the Roman architecture, Missod, in one 
of his letters, deſires his friend to lay aſide that 
partial opinion he had entertain'd of it: the Ro- 
mans, ſays he, have no ſecret knowledge, or in- 
fuſed gifts about this matter beyond other men. 
And notwithſtanding all the eulogies that have been 
given to the palace of Farneſe, no Prince in Eu- 
rope would at this day build him a palace exactly 
upon that model; and to affirm there is — 
in the world comparable to it, is only the effe 
of a prejudiced ye bran, Without going 
out of England I ſhall always be in a condition to 
demonſtrate, that Chatſworth in Derbyſhire is 
preferable to the palace of Farneſe ; and that the 
ſkilful Mr. TALMAN, the architect of Chatſ- 
worth, who has made uſe of the knowledge of all 
the celebrated reſtorers of that art, had acquir'd a 
degree of capacity that exceeds perhaps that which 
M1cHAEL ANGELO was maſter of in his time. 
It is not the materials of the palace of Farneſe, 
which is built with brick, and plaiſter'd over, 
except the door-caſes and corner-pieces ; nor its 
three rows of windows without pillars, like an 
hoſpital ; nor the diſpoſition of the apartments, 
which are built now after a much more agreeable 
and convenient manner than can be boaſted of in 
this, or any other Roman palace ; but it is the fa- 
mous antique ſtatues, pillars, and excellent paintings, 


that are to be admired in and about this houſe, 


which are foreign to, and no part of it, Nor is 
M1sson the only traveller who is of this opinion. 
The contrivance of the Romans in their palaces, 
ſays Dr. BURNET, is not to be admired ; there 
are a great many things in them that offend the 
ſight, the doors are generally mean, and the locks 
meaner ; the floors of brick bear no proportion to 
the reſt of the room, which creates a ſenſible diſ- 
like. There is indeed a great ſeries of noble rooms 
one within another, of which their apartments 
are compoſed ; but there is not at the end of the 
apartments where the bed-chamber is, ſuch a diſ- 
poſition of rooms for back-ſtairs, dreſſing-rooms, 
cloſets, ſervants rooms, and other conveniencies, 


. / 
as are neceſſary for accommodation? an apartment; CH AP, 
ſo that, notwithſtanding all the riches of their pa- XVII. 
laces, it cannot be ſaid they are wel! lodg'd in Pope's 
them. Nor are their gardens kept ip as they Domi- 
ought : indeed no people lay out ſo much wealth nions. 
at once as the Italians do in building and finiſhing Wynn 
their palaces and gardens, and afterwards beſtow 
ſo little in preſerving them. As to furniture, the 
publick apartments of their palaces are all cover'd 
with pictures, but thoſe where they lodge are 
hung either with red velvet or damaſk, with a 
broad gold galoon at every breadth of the ſtuff, 
and a gold fringe at top and bottom; there is not 
much tapeſtry in Italy. But to return to their 
buildings; their palaces are uſually built about a 
ſquare court, like that of Somerſet-houſe, having a 
piazza below, and galleries above; and ſometimes 
a colonade and fountains before them, as well as in 
their courts and gardens. Give me leave to add 
a word or two out of the judicious Mr. Appison, 
in relation to the materials their antique pillars 
are compoſed of: Several of theſe pillars, ſays that 
gentleman, are certainly rated at a much lower 
price now than they were of old; for not to men- 
tion what a huge column of granite, ſerpentine, or 
porphyry, muſt have coſt in the quarry, or in its 
carriage from Egypt to Rome, we may only con- 
ſider the great difficulty of hewing it into any 
form, and of giving it the due turn, proportion, 
and poliſh, It is well known how theſe forts of 
marble reſiſt the impreſſion of ſuch inſtruments as 
are now in uſe, There is indeed a Milanois at 
Rome who works in them ; but his advances are 
ſo very flow that he ſcarce lives by it. He ſhow'd 
me a piece of porphyry work'd into an ordinary 
ſalver, which coſt him four months continual ap- 
plication before he could bring it into that form. 

The antients had probably ſome ſecret to harden 
the edges of their tools, without recurring to thoſe 
extravagant opinions of their having an art to 
mollify the ſtone, or that it was naturally ſofter 
at its firſt cutting from the rock, or what is ſtill 
more abſurd, that it was an artificial compoſition, 
and not the natural product of mines and quarries. 
The moſt valuable pillars about Rome for the 
marble of which they are made, are the four co- 
lumns of oriental jaſper in St. PAULIN A's chapel 
at St. Marta MacGG1oRE; two of criental 
granite in St. PUDENZIANA ; one of tranſparent 
oriental jaſper in the Vatican library ; four of 
nero bianco in St. CECILIa TRANSTEVERE ; 
two of brocatella, and two of oriental agate in 
Don L1v10's palace; two of giallo antico in St. 
JoN DE LATERAN'S; and two of verdi an- 
tique in the Villa Pamphilia. Theſe are all entire 
and ſolid pillars; and made of ſuch kinds of mar- 
ble as are no where to be found but among anti- 
quities, whether it be that the veins of it are un- 


diſcover'd, or that they are quite exhauſted upon 
| Ddd 2 the 
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Amongſt theſe old pillars, 
there is great part of an alabaſter column found in 
the ruins of LIVIA's portico, of the colour of 


Domi- fire, which is now placed over the high altar of St. 


nions. 


Makla in Campitello, having been cut in two 


Loyd picces, and fixed in the ſhape of a croſs, in a hole 


Piazra's or 
Nuares. 


in the wall made on purpoſe to receive it; ſo that 
the light pailing through it from without, makes 
it appear to thoſe who are in the church like a 
huge tranſparent croſs of amber. As to the work- 
manſhip of the old Roman pillars, it is obſerved, 
that the antients have not kept to the nicety of 
proportion, and the rules of art ſo much as the 
noderns ; for which the workmen of Egypt and 
other nations are ſometimes blamed, who ſent moſt 
of the antient pillars ready ſhaped to Rome. O- 
ther? are of opinion, that the antients knowing 
architecture was chiefly delign'd to pleaſe the eye, 
only took care to avoid ſuch diſproportions, as 
were groſs enough to be obſerved by the fight, 
without minding whether or no they approach'd 
to a mathematical exactneſs. Others again ima- 
gine it to be an effect of art, and of what the Ita- 
lians call the guſto grande, rather than of any ne- 
oligence in the architect ; for that the antients al- 
ways conſidered the ſituation of a building, whe- 
ther it was high or low, in an open ſquare or in a 
narrow ſtreet, and more or leſs deviated from the 
rules of art, to comply with the ſeveral diſtances 
and elevations from which their works might be 
viewed, 

There are alſo ſome noble piazza's in Rome, called 


by the French places, and by the Engliſh ſquares, 


let them be of what form they will, ſeveral of 
which have obeliſkz or pillars, and fountains in 
the middle of them. The chief whereof are, 1. 
The antient Forum Romanum, now the Campo 
Vaccino, where formerly ſtood the Roſtra, made 
of the ſtems of ſhips. Here cauſes were heard, 
and orators harangu'd the people, and here the 
decrees of the Senate were publiſh'd. The head 
of CIcERO, who had often honour'd this place 
with his eloquent orations, was ſet upon a pike 
here by the command of MARK ANTHONY, a- 
gainſt whom it was ſuppoſed his Philippicks were 
written, Here alfo travellers are ſhewn the place, 
where, according to tradition, there was a gulph 
or lake, which had ſwallow'd up ſeveral houſes, 
and infected the whole city with a peſtilential air; 
which the people having long in vain endeavour'd 
to fill up, and conſulting the oracle about it, were 
told nothing would avail, unleſs the moſt precious 
thing in Rome were thrown into it. Aſter hav- 
ing caſt in great quantities of ſilver, gold, and 
jewels without ſucceſs, Marcus CurTivs, a 
noble Roman, imagining nothing could be more 
precious than the life of a young man, threw him- 
ſelf wellarmed and mounted into the pit; whereupon 
the gulph cloſed, and the contagion immediately 


ceaſed, 2. The piazza di P.ſquino, ſo called from CH af 


H 
an old broken ſtatue, ſtanding againſt the wall at the XV v! 
corner of one of the ſtreets which opens into this Po Poj 
ſquare, on which are faſten'd all lampoons and Dom Dor 
libels, from thence called Paſquinades, which are niong nic 
anſwered by others fixed to an old ſtatue, in an- = 


nother part of Rome, called MARPHHORI0O. 
3. The piazza Colonna, 4. The piazza Navona, 
5. The piazza Farneſe, 6. The piazza de Spagna. 
And, 7. The piazza del Populo ; where moſt of 
the principal ſtreets meet, before the gate del Po- 
pulo, antiently the Flaminian gate, thro' which 
ſeveral great roads lie to other cities of Italy. And 
this naturally brings me to the ancient Roman Roman 
highways, the remains whereof are not the leaſt in- Ms» 
ſtance of their grandeur. "The chief of them were 
the Via Flaminia and the Via Appia; though 
there was ſcarce a ſingle city that had not a way 
paved to it, on which travellers and carriages might 
go in the depth of winter, as well as in ſummer, 
The Via Flaminia, ſo called from the noble Ro- 
man who projected it, led to Ariminum, now Ri- 
mini, and was begun to be paved in the year of 
Rome 533. It was afterwards carried by the 
Emperor VESP ASIAN over the Apennine, as far 
as the Adriatick ſea; extending above two hundred 
miles, ſeveral other ways branching out from it, 
The Via Appia, ſo called from blind App1vs the 
Senator, who directed the work, led from the Porta 
Capena or Appia, to Capua and Brunduſium; ex- 
tending three hundred and fiſty miles and upwards, 
and was paved in the year of Rome 442, from whence 23 
allo ſeveral other ways were branched out to the ci- -Y 
ties in the ſouth-weſt parts of Italy. We travell'd, 
ſays Mr. Ray, a whole afternoon along the Ti- 
ber upon the Via Flaminia, which reaches quite 
croſs Italy from Rome to Rimini: it is paved 
with broad flints and pebbles, having on cach fide 
a border of ſtone, and in that border, at every ſe- 
cond or third pace, a ſtone ſtanding above the 
level of the border. The Via Appia, according 
to Dr. BURNET, is ſtill in a good condition in 
many places between Rome and Naples. This 
highway is twelve foot broad, all made of huge 
ſtones, moſt of them blue, generally a foot and a 
half large on all ſides. The ſtrength of this cauſe- 
way appears in its long duration, for it hath laſted 
above eighteen hundred years, and is in moſt 
places for ſeveral miles together as entire as when 
it was firſt made: and the botches that have been 
made in mending ſuch places as have been worn 
out by time, ſhews a very viſible difference be- 
tween the antient and modern way of paving. 
One thing ſeems ſtrange, that the way is level 
with the earth on both ſides ; whereas ſo much 
weight as thoſe ſtones carry ſhould have ſunk the 
ground under them by its prefſure : beſides, that 
the earth, eſpecially in low grounds, receives à 
conſtant increaſe, chiefly by the duſt which Fs 
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winds or rains carry down from the hills, both 
which reaſons ſhould make a more ſenſible diffe- 
rence between thoſe ways and the foil on both 
ſides, which makes me apt to believe, that antient- 


nions, ly thoſe ways were a little raiſed above the level of 


the ground, and that a courſe of ſo many ages 
hath brought them to an equality, They ſeem 
chiefly deſign'd for thoſe who go on foot; for as 
nothing is more pleaſant than to walk along them, 
ſo nothing can be more inconvenient for horſes, 
and all forts of carriage; mules ſeem to be the 
only beaſts of burthen that can hold out long 
in this road, which beat all horſes after they have 
gone it a little while. Thus far the reve- 
rend doctor. But why theſe ways ſhould be more 
inconvenient for wheel-carriages than the pav'd 
ſtreets in London, I cannot apprehend, tho' one 
would not chuſe to ride either on the one or the 
other, but to avoid deep ways. 


CHAP. AVIEL 
Contains an abſtract of the hiflary of Antient 
Rome. | 


A® ſacred hiſtory informs us that paradiſe was 
ſeated between the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
that the poſterity of Noah after the flood de- 
ſcended from the mountains of Armenia, and firſt 
planted themſelves in Aſſyria and Meſopotamia 
(the preſent Turcomania and Diarbeck) upon the 
banks of thoſe rivers ; it is obſervable that pro- 
phane hiſtory and tradition ſo far agree with the 
penmen of holy writ, as to make Aſſyria the firſt 
ſcene of action, and the firſt monarchy upon earth, 
from whence the reſt of the world was gradually 
peopled. Thoſe detachments which travelled weſt- 
ward, ſoon came to the ſhores of the Mediterra- 
nean, and planted colonies in the Leſſer Aſia, Sy- 
ria, Phcenicia, and Egypt; and as theſe increaſed, 
they extended themſelves to Greece, Italy, France, 
Spain and Africk, as far as the ſtraits of Gibral- 
tar upon the great Weſtern or Atlantick Ocean. 
But to come to the point : As Italy lay next in 
their way from the Leſſer Aſia and Greece, we 
have all the reaſon in the world thus far to agree 
with the general tradition, that this country was 
planted by colonies from thence ; eſpecially when 
we find the ſouthern part of Italy aCtually called 
Magna Gracia, and the whole country ſometimes 
ſo denominated from thence : and as every fiction 
almoſt hath ſome foundation in hiſtory, the fable 
of A:NEAS and his Trojans ſettling themſelves on 
the ſhores of Latium, may poſſibly have ſome 
mixture of truth blended with it. That there 
was ſuch a people as the Trojans in the Leſſer 
Aſia, and that they were driven from thence by 
à confederacy of neighbouring powers, and 
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afterwards planted themſelves in Italy, is not in CHAP. 

the leaſt increJivie, tho moſt of the circumſtan- XVIII. 

ces which ViRGI1L and others have invented to Pope's 

caſt a luſtre on the Roman State, as ſpringing Domi- 

from ſo glorious an original as they have feigned, nions. 

were admitted to be falſe, But to proceed in the 

ſtory : Pious ÆN E As ſoon after his landing ad- ness and | 
dreſſing himſelf to LaTinus, then King of La- his Trojans | 
tium, obtain'd his only daughter Lavinia in had in La- | 
marriage, and upon the death of his father-in-law © | 
ſucceeded him in the kingdom, removing the | 
ſeat of his government from Laurentum to La- | 
vinium, a city he built in honour of his Queen, 

and dying not loug after, left his petty domini- 

ons to his ſon ASCANIUs. This Prince built the 

city of ALBA, and made it the capital of his ter- 

ritories, which his poſterity enjoy'd ſucceſſively 

for eleven generations, till it came into the hands 

of PROCAs, who leaving two ſons, viz, No- 

MITOR and AMULIUS, the younger found 

means to depoſe the elder brother, and in order 

to ſecure the crown to his poſterity, made RHE A 

SILVIA, the only daughter of es, take 

upon her the habit of a Veſtal, and vow virgini- 

- But Mars, or ſome other happy mortal, 
urprizing the fair Nun aſleep, as 'tis ſaid, made 

her the mother of two brave boys, who after- The birth 
wards went by the names of RomuLus and RE hh oe. 
Mos. The uſurper no ſooner heard of it, but 

he lock'd up the mother, and order'd the two 

infants to be expoſed : whereupon the perſon 

who was entruſted with the matter left them un- 

der a tree upon the banks of the Piber; and be- 

ing found there by FausTULvus the King's ſhep- 

herd, who was not in the ſecret, he carried them 

home to his wife FAus TINA, and bred them up 

with his own children, FAuUsTINA having in 

her youth been a common proſtitute, call'd in 

Latin Zupa, this *tis ſaid gave riſe to the ſtory 

of their being nurs'd and ſuckled by a ſhe-wolf : 

tho' ſome ſtill will have them to be nouriſh'd by a 

real wolf ; while others again reject the whole as a 

fable, But to proceed; RomuLvus and REmvus 

being two 8 oung fellows, and ac- 
quainted with their relation to old NumITOR 

their grandfather, who had been depoſed, form'd a 
conſpiracy againſt AMUL1Us, who was ſurprized 

by them, and NUm1ToOR reſtored to his throne ; 

after which they left him to reign in peace at 

Alba, and either built or fortified a town on the 

banks of the Tiber, which has ever ſince been 

known by the name of Rome, from:RomuLvs 

its founder: tho' others ſay the town was fo 

called lom before, and that RomurLus making 

it the ſeat of his reſidence, received his name 

from the town, and not the town from him. But 

however that matter be, the two brothers, accor- 

ding to tradition, falling out about the building 

or fortifying it, REMUs had the misfortune » 
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CHAP. be kill'd in the ſkirmiſh, and left his brother 


XVIII. RomvLus in the ſole poſſeſſion of the place; 
Pope's whoſe inhabitants being for the moſt part a looſe 


Domi- idle generation, who had been aſſembled by the 
nions. two brothers, and ſubſiſted chiefly by hunting or 
LH, rapine, invited all people of the ſame diſpoſition to 
join them, as well to defend what they had thus 
violently gotten from the neighbouring powers, 

who were exaſperated at their ravages, as to en- 

large their territories, which were at preſent. too 

ſmall to ſubſiſt any number of men. Hiſtorians 
encrally aſcribe ſeveral politick inſtitutions to 
1 as that he commanded that no child 

ſhould be kill'd unleſs it was deformed; a bar- 

barous cuſtom then very common in Italy and 
Greece. That he ordered all the flayes in Rome 

ſhould' have their liberties, and the privileges of 
Citizens, from whom afterwards deſcended many 

of the beſt families, Nor were the moſt conſi- 
derable of thoſe who were made priſoners of war 
ſuffered to be fold for flaves, as was the practice 

of other Italian States, but enroll'd alſo among 

the number of Roman citizens, while he ſupplied 

their places in the conquer'd provinces with the 
pooreſt of his Romans, whereby he ſecured the 
obedience of the places he made himſelf maſter 

of. Theexpedient he took to provide his people 

with wives alſo, by carrying oft great numbers of 

the Sabine virgins who were aſſembled to ſee their 

rural ſports, muſt not be forgot; which perhaps 

was done with an intent to provoke that people 


Kings of to enter into a war with them, wherein they 
Rome, hoped to be gainers, as well as on the account of 
Romulus their want of women. ROMULUS is ſuppoſed 
_— ha to have begun his reign about the year of the 
is * , . . 
$309: world 3300, and to have reign'd thirty-ſeven 
yearn and ſome odd months, being ſucceeded by 
Sons UMA PoOMPILIUs, who was a man of peace, 
3338. 


and ſpent his time in reforming their barbarous 
cuſtoms, and the eſtabliſhment of their pricſt- 
Tullus Ho- hood and religious rites : and after a long reign 
36h 8% of three and forty years, was ſucceeded by T'UL- 
* Los HosTiILIUs, anno 3381, who regulated 
their military diſcipline, and entirely ruined: the 
city of Alba, the mother of Rome ; during which 
war was that memorable engagement between 
the three HoRAT11 in behalf of Rome, and 
the three CURIAT11 on the fide of Alba; where 
two of the HoRATII being kill'd, the other 


feigning a flight ſeparated the CUKIATI11, and. 


kill'd them all one after another. HosTi1L1us, 
"tis ſaid, was kill'd by a thunderbolt after he had 
reign'd one and thirty years, and was ſucceeded 
Ancus Mar- by AN cs MARC1Us, anno 3412, as guardian 
cius 3412+ to the children of HosTILIUs, but procured 
himſelf to be declared King; after which he ſub- 
dued ſome tribes of the Latins, and incorporated 
them with the citizens of Rome; He was ſuc- 


ceſsful alſo againſt the Veientes, and extending 


ENT 0+ 1-:A-TE 


his conqueſts as far as the Tuſcan ſea, built the CH 


port of Oſtia at the mouth of the Tiber; and 
having reign'd three and twenty years, was ſuc- 


ceeded by TARQUINIUsS PRISCUs, anno 3437, D 


who is ſaid to be the firſt of the Romans that 


wore a crown: he ſubdued part of Tuſcany, beau- wx 
tied Rome, encreas'd the number of the Senate Tarquin 1 
to an hundred, and the Roman Knights to three 3437+ ? 


hundred ; appointed the Faſces to be carried be- 
fore the magittrates, and the ornaments and bad- 
ges of the ſeveral offices, to diſtinguiſh them from 
the common people. In his reign the Gauls made 
themſelves maſters of that part of Italy which 
lies on each ſide of the Po, and thereupon ob- 
tain'd the name of Gallia, but at preſent is known 
by the name of Lombardy, He died in the thir- 
ty-eighth year of his reign, and was ſucceeded by 


SERVIUS PULLUS, A. M. 3475 ; who having sewing 
had great ſucceſs againſt the Tuſci and Veien- Tullu, 
tes, enlarged the city, extended the walls, num- 375, 


ber'd the citizens, took an account of their 
eſtates, and divided them into thirty tribes, le- 
vying a tax on them every five years, which he 
call'd Luftrum or Cenſus. He alſo enacted that 
only the moſt wealthy citizens ſhould bear arms, 
from whom he expected the beſt ſervice, as the 
fought in defence of their private rights, which 
thoſe who have little to loſe are not very ſolici- 
tous about; and this gave the Roman ſoldiery, tis 
ſaid, a vaſt ſuperiority over the rabble the ar- 
mies of their enemies were compoſed of, This 
Prince was kill'd by Tarquin, ſurnamed the 
Proud, in the forty-ſixth year of his reign, who 


afterwards uſurp'd the crown, anno 3521, TAR- Tarn 1h 
QUIN having reign'd about four and twenty 352: 


years, and committed many acts of oppreſſion 
and violence, the people were ſo enraged againſt 
the uſurper, that they took an occaſion from his 
ſon SEXTUs's raviſhing LUcRETIA, to drive 
him out of the city, and alter their form of go- 
vernment, electing BRUTUS and CoLATIN US 
for their conſuls or chief magiſtrates, . the latter 
being the injur'd huſband of LucrETI1a ; fo 
that it is computed the Kingly government laſted 
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about two hundred and ſixty years, and the Con- conful.r 


ſular began about the year of the world 3545. 


governmer ＋ 


TaRQUin the uſurper had however many 35**' 


friends in the city, who enter'd into a conſpi- 
racy for his reſtoration, and amongſt the reſt the 
two ſons of BRUT us, which being timely diſ- 


cover'd, they were brought before the Conſuls in 


order to be tried. BruUTvus ſternly demanded 
of his ſons what they had to ſay in their de- 
fence, who remaining ſilent, he immediately or- 
der'd them to be beheaded, and only ſtaying to 
ſce this execution done, he left the reſt of his 
conſpirators to the mercy of his collegue ; an 
act which has been applauded by ſome, as pro- 
ceeding from an uncommon virtue, and — 
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vernment whatever, there might have been ſome 
colour for this ſeverity ; but when it was only in 
ſupport of another uſurpation, and to ſubvert the 
antient form of government, where could be the 
virtue of imbruing his hands in the blood of his 
own children? He could only propoſe to eftabliſh 


a new kind of tyranny; and ſuch it ſeems it 


proved to the common people not long after- 
wards, much heavier than that of any of their 
Kings. But to proceed in the hiſtory ; TaR- 
QUIN found many friends among the neighbour- 
ing Princes, who levied forces in his behalf, and 
laid fiege to the city of Rome, the chief of whom 
was PORSENNA, the King of Hetruria or Tuſca- 


ny, who had actually taken the place if they had 


not purchaſed their peace with a ſum of money, 
and given hoſtages not to forge any arms or 
iron-work, but what was neceſlary for their huſ- 
bandry. The Roman hiſtorians indeed endeavour 
to cover the weakneſs of their anceſtors, and 
tell us that it was the courage and reſolution of 
the Romans that induced PoRsENNA to raiſe the 
ſiege, of which they give us ſuch inſtances as can 
ſcarce be credited, The celebrated Coc LES, 'tis 
ſaid, when the Romans were driven back in an 
unfortunate ſally, and the enemy upon the point 
of entring their gates, defended a bridge againſt 
their army by the aſſiſtance of two perſons only, 
till his own party broke down the bridge behind 
him, and then throwing himſelf into the river, in 
his armour, ſwam over to the other ſide, A ſe- 
cond inſtance they give is that of MuTi1vus, who 
intending to aſſaſſinate PoksENNA, and miſta- 
king another perſon for him, when he was brought 
before the King to be examin'd, thruſt his right 
hand into a pan of burning coals which ſtood 
ready for the ſacrifice, and burnt it off, to attone 
for his miſtake, telling him that there were hun- 
dreds in Rome that had vow'd to kill him as well 
as himſelf. At which the King was fo aſtoniſh'd, 
that he diſmiſs'd him without puniſhment. A 
third inſtance is that of CLELIA, who being de- 
livered as a hoſtage to the Tuſcans, with ſeveral 
other noble Virgins, and obtaining leave to bathe 
in the Tiber, they all mounted on horſeback and 
iwam over to their friends, though the conſul it 
{ſeems ſent them back to the enemies camp. But 
whether the Romans purchaſed their peace with 
treaſure and by ſubmitting to ſuch ignominious 
terms as PORSENNA Was pleaſed to impoſe upon 
them, or their obſtinate courage was the princi- 
pal inducement for his railing the ſiege, certain 
it is he withdrew his forces, and retired into 
Tuſcany; which he had no ſooner done, but the 
a 1 
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AP, by others as the effect of a cruel and unnatural 
XIII. temper; and ſurely moſt men muſt reflect upon 
Pope's it with horrour. Had this rigour been uſed in 
Domi- defence of a lawful Prince, or any ſettled go- 


Sabines and Latins entered into a confederacy a- CHAP. 


gainſt the Romans. 


As the Conſuls who preſided in the Senate were Pope's 
annually elected, I ſhall not tire the reader with Domi- 
a dry account of every conſulate, but only touch nions. 
upon ſuch remarkable occurrences as happened. 


while this form of government continued. It ap- 
pears that the Sabines and Latins in their wars with 
Rome were extremely weakened by their own 
diviſions, particularly when APPius CLAUDIUS 
deſerted to the Romans, and carried over with 
him five thouſand families at once; ſoon. after 
which, the Latins received a remarkable defeat 
from VALERIUS PUBLICOLA, The Equi and 
Volſci, the braveſt of the Latins, ſtill carried on 
the war with various ſucceſs ſeveral years, but 


were at length entirely ſubqued by Lucivs 


QuixCcTI1vus, the celebrated dictator, who was 
taken from the plow but a little before he ob- 
tain'd that ſignal victory. Still the Veii, who 
inhabited the capital cy of "Tuſcany, contended 
many years with the Romans for empire; but 
loſing ſeveral battles in the open field, and ſhut- 
ting themſelves up within their own walls, after 
a ſiege of ten years were forced to ſurrender to 
CAMILLUus the Roman General. While the 
Romans were thus extending their conqueſts on 
one fide of Tuſcany, the Gauls made an irrup- 
tion on the other, laying fiege to the city of 
Cluſtum, whereupon the inhabitants ſent to the 
Romans to interpoſe in their behalf, "The Ro- 
mans accordingly diſpatch'd the three FaB1r, 
perſons of the higheſt rank, to the Gauls as their 
ambaſſadors, who were received with all imagi- 
nable civility, but the Gauls could not however 
be prevail'd on to raiſe the ſiege. The ambal- 
ſadors thereupon retiring into the town, and en- 
couraging the beſieged to make a ſally, one of 
them was diſcover'd afterwards perſonally engaged 
in the aCtion ; which being look'd upon as a 
breach of the law of nations, was reſented in ſuch 
a manner by the Gauls, that riſing from before 


Cluſium , they immediately march'd towards A. N. 3666. 


Rome, and in their way intirely defeated the 
Roman army, about eleven miles from the city ; 
which put the inhabitants into ſuch a conſter- 
nation, that moſt of them left the city, the reſt 
retiring into the capitol, The Gauls thereupon 
plunder'd and ſet fire to the town, and having 
laid fiege to the capitol, were very near ſurpri- 
Zing it in the night-time, but were diſcover'd 
by the noiſe of ſome geeſe ; and the brave Max- 
LIUs, who making a fally from the Fort while 
CAMILLUs attack'd them in the rear with an 
army of twenty thouſand men, the Gauls were 
intirely defeated, and moſt of the ſtraglers cut 
off by the country people before they could reach 
their own country. This is the account moſt 2 
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the Roman hiſtorians give of this matter: but 
there are others that ſay, when the capitol was 
reduced to the greateſt extremity Dy famine, the 
Romans purchaſed their peace with a great ſum 


nions. of money: And as to the ſtory of CAamiLLus 
coming to their relief juſt as they were telling 
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over the money, and driving away the Gauls 
from before the place, this is by many writers 
look'd upon as a fiction. However, certain it 
is the Romans had a very narrow eſcape, and 
the city was ſo miſerably demoliſh'd, that upon 
the return of the inhabitants it was propoſed 
to remove to Veii, which was ready built and 
provided with all things to their hands; but they 
were diverted from this deſign by an Omen, 
whereupon they applied themſelves with ſuch 
diligence to the rebuilding their city, that it was 
finiſhed within the year. Soon after the Equi, 
the Volſci, and other ſtates of Latium, entered 
into anew confederacy againſt Rome, but were 
defeated by CAmILLUs. After theſe the Sam- 
nites being apprehenſive of the growing power of 
this city, entcr'd into a war with the Romans, 
which they maintain'd with various ſucceſs for 
fifty years, when they were entirely ſubdued by 
PaPIRIUs CURSOR. The city of | onus on 
the Adriatick ſea, with their confederates, were 
the next that made trial of their ſtrength ; who 
being ſup orted by PyꝰRRHUs King of Epirus, 
and other foreign powers, frequently defeated the 
Romans, and once in a general battle, when their 
horſe were put into diſorder by the elephants 
which PyRRHUs brought with him, which 
were the firſt that had been ſeen in Italy; but 
being better provided to meet theſe monſtrous ani- 
mals in another battle, and happening to wound 
ſome of them in the beginning of the engage- 
ment, they turn'd upon their own troops and 
trod them down ; ſo that the Romans gain'd an 
eaſy victory, and by it the entire conqueſt of the 
ſouthern part of Italy, and of all of it indeed 
which was not poſſeſs'd by the Gauls: and this 
is computed to have happen'd about four hun- 
dred and forty-ſeven years after the building of 
their city; though ſome date this event the four 
hundred ſeventy-ſixth year after the building of 
Rome, A. M. ; 

Not long after the concluſion of this war upon 
the continent, the city of Meſſina in Sicily im- 
plored the aſſiſtance of the Romans againſt the 
Carthaginians, who had made themſelves maſters 
of a great part of that iſland ; which they afforded 
them fo efteQually, that in the ſpace of two years 
the Romans retook no leſs than fifty cities; and 
in concluſion, drove the Carthaginians quite out of 
Sicily ; at the ſame time making themſelves ma- 
ſters of Sardinia and Corſica ; after which the 
Romans under the command of REGULUs and 
MN LIus their conſuls, tranſported their forces 


into Africk, making that the ſeat of the war. CHApM 
W hereupon the Carthaginians applied themſelves XVIII.“ 


toXanTiPPUs King of Lacedemon, for aſſiſt- 


they defeated the Romans in a general battle, 
killing thirty thouſand of them, and making fif- 
teen thouſand priſoners, together with REGULUs 
the conſul ; but the Romans not diſcouraged, re- 
cruited their forces, and carried on the war in 
Africk with tolerable ſucceſs; and apprehending 
that the moſt effectual way to bring the Car- 
thaginians to ſubmiſſion was to make them- 
ſelves maſters at ſea, that people ſupporting them- 
ſelves chiefly by their foreign trade, and the ſupplies 
they received from their confederates by ſea; the 
Romans built and mann'd out a mighty fleet, and 
notwithſtanding they were yet but little verſed in 
maritime affairs, entirely defeated the grand fleet 
of the Carthaginians, deſtroying above an hun- 
dred of their ſhips, and taking almoſt as many 
more; in which battle thirty-two thouſand of 
the Carthaginians were killed, and thirteen thou- 
ſand made priſoners, which obliged Carthage to 
accept a peace on ſuch terms as the Romans were 
pleaſed to preſcribe. The Carthaginians, how- 
ever, had no ſooner recover'd from their conſter- 
nation, but they aſſembled an army of an hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand foot, and twenty thouſand 
horſe in Spain, under the command of the glo- 
rious HANNIBAL, who march'd through France 


into Italy, paſſing the mountains of the Pyrenees From the 


and Alps, which till that time were thought im- _—_ A 
me, A. 


paſſable for a body of troops; and having defeat- 


forty thouſand of them were killed, he march'd 
almoſt to the gates of Rome ; but being unprovi- 
ded for a ſiege, and the Carthaginians being jea- 
lous of the ambitious deſigns of their General, 
neglected to ſend him any recruits or ſupplies, till 
the Romans re-inforced their army, and ſtraitned 
his quarters by cutting off all proviſions ; ſo that 
his army was in danger of famiſhing, In the 
mean time the celebrated SCIP10 was ſent into 
Africa with a body of troops to make a diverſion, 
which obliged the Carthaginians to recal their 
General; and this put an end to the war in Italy. 
The two Generals having aſſembled all their 
troops in Africa, came to a general engagement 
there: After a moſt obſtinate diſpute the victory 


fell to the Romans, and Carthage was obliged - 


thereupon to accept of an ignominious peace. 
The Romans now making a great figure in the 

world, the Athenians, and ſeveral other Gre- 

cian cities that had been brought under the ſub- 


jection of Pa1L1P of Macedon, implored the aſ- 


ſiſtance of the Romans for the recovery of their 
liberties ; which they afforded the Greeks ſo ef- 
fectually, that PHILIP was obliged to * 


Pope's MW 
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to retire, 


In the mean while HanniBAL, who could not 
bear to ſee the riſing glory of the Romans, pro- 
cured a re-inforcement from AN TIOCHUs King 
of Syria; but that Prince's Generals having been 
defeated by land, his fleet alſo, tho* commanded 
by HANNIBAL himſelf, was ruined by the Ro- 
mans: whereupon ANTIOCHUS was glad to pur- 
chaſe his peace of this victorious nation. PHI- 
L Ir King of Macedon dying ſoon after, his ſon 
PERSEUS confederating with the neighbouring 
States, who dreaded the growing power of the 
Romans, aſſembled a very numerous army, and 
march'd againſt their allies ; but the conſul E- 
MILIUsS came fo ſeaſonably to their relief, that 


. he defeated the whole power of PeRsEvus, and 


made him priſoner ; and left Carthage ſhould 
recover it ſelf, and contend with them again for 
empire, they laid ſiege to that city upon ſome 
ſlight pretence ; and having made themſelves mI- 
ſters of it, after three years brave defence, they 
jevell'd it with the ground. And ſuch a train of 
good fortune we find attending this people, that 
ATTALUs King of Pergamus dying without iſſue, 
left his extenſive dominions, which contain'd the 
beſt part of the leſſer Aſia, to the Romans. They 
afterwards enlarged their conqueſts in Africa, 
where being oppoſed chiefly by King JuGURTHA, 
they defeated his forces, and brought him in tri- 
umph priſoner to Rome. The Teutones and 
Cimbri making incurſions into Italy about the ſame 
time, they repuls'd their forces, and obliged them 
But after all this train of glorious ſuc- 
ceſs, civil wars began now to diſtract their Em- 
pire, MAaR1vus being at the head of one faction, 
and SYLLA of the other. But the riſe of theſe 
diviſions may be traced as high as the firſt con- 
ſtitution of their republick, when the nobility 
aſſuming the government, and forming an Ariſto- 
* upon the expulſion of TARUIN, grie- 
vouſly oppreſs'd the lower rank of people, who, 
wearied with their exactions and inſolent treat- 
ment, unanimouſly left the city, and could not 
be prevail'd on to return, till the nobility, who, 
compoſed the Senate, conſented to conſtitute Tri- 
bunes of the people, who might protect the com- 
mons againſt the encroachments of the nobility. 
Theſe T ribunes, far from being contented with a 
power of defending their clients, inſiſted on a li- 
berty of directing and controlling the Senate in 
almoſt all their acts: They extorted a law, that 
the Plebeians might marry with the -nobility ; 
they obliged the Senate to conſent that one of the 
conſuls ſhould be choſen from among the Plebei- 


ans; and that no law ſhould paſs without their 


conſent. At length they took upon them to make 
laws themſelves, and to exerciſe a kind of ſove- 
reign authority. In their contentions with the Se- 
=s — wanted ſome ambitious noble- 
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man to eſpouſe their intereſts, who ſerved his CH AP. 
by encouraging the diſaffection of the peo- XVIII. 
This was the ſtate of Rome when SyYLLa Pope's 
was conſtituted General againſt MITHRI ¶ůVBATES D 
King of PoxnTus, who had encroach'd upon nions. 
the Roman territories in Aſia and Greece, and 


ends 


ple. 


reduced ſeveral of their towns and provinces un- 
der his obedience: for SYLLA had not march'd 
out of ITALY before SULPIC1Us the Tribune, 
who was of a contrary faction, propoſed a law 
to recal SYLLA, and confer the command upon 
his antagoniſt MaR1vus : of which SY LLA ha- 
ving intelligence, march'd back with his army, 
defeated MAR TUS and SULPICIUS in a pitch'd 
battle, baniſh'd all his enemies from Rome, and 
then turn'd his arms againſt MiTHRIDATES 
the common cnemy, whom having defeated in 
two general engagements, he compell'd to beg 
a truce, In the mean time new conſuls be- 
ing choſen, MaR1vs and his friends were recall'd 
from baniſhment ; and exerciſed all manner of 
cruelties on thoſe who were in SYLLA's intereſt. 
SYLLA therefore, as ſoon as the truce with Mi- 
THRIDATES was ſign'd, march'd back with part 
of his army to Rome; where MAaRr1vus being 
dead before his arrival, he was oppoſed by his 
two ſons and the conſuls, who had rais'd an ar- 
my againſt him ; but theſe being defeated, he en- 
ter'd the city, and reſtored his friends to their 
commands; procuring himſclf the title of Perpe- 
tual Dictator; by which he was inveſted with the 
ſovereign power, and ſubject to no controul from 
the ſenate or people. An authority that had never 
been committed to any General but for a limited 
time, and on ſome very great emergency of the 
State, However, having regulated the govern- 
ment according to his mind, he laid down his 
command, and retiring from buſineſs died in 


peace, 


army defeated ; but LucuLLus one recall'd, 
was ſucceeded in that command by PoMPEr, 
who defeated another army raiſed by Mir HRI- 
DATES, drove him out of his dominions, and 
compell'd him to fly for refuge to his father-in- 
law TIGRANES King of Armenia, whither PoM- 
p Ex following him, TIGRANES was fo terri- 
fied at his approach, that he immediately ſub- 
mitted himſelf and his kingdom to the ꝗgiſpoſal of 
the Romans; on which ſucceſs the Senate became 
apprehenſive, leſt Po ME * ſhould entertain am- 
bitious views; but finding him diſmiſs his army 
on his landing in Italy, and return to. the city 
with his ordinary attendants, they receĩved him 
with all imaginable expreſſions of joy, and de- 
creed him a Triumph. (It was 


E e e con- 


Mir HRI DAT Es having broken the truce, and Michrida- 
fallen upon the Roman provinces in Aſia, was tick war, 


repulſed by LucuLLus, and both his fleet and K. 685. 


| uring POM - Catiline's 
PEY's expedition into Armenia that CATILIN E's conſpiracy, 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


conſpiracy was diſcovered.) The Roman State was 
at this time under the influence of three great 
men, namely PoM EY, Cz$SAR and CRassUs, 
PoM EV was moſt in the good graces of the Se- 
nate, and was pretty well-beloved by the ſol- 
diery; CASAR was the darling of the ſoldiers 
and the people, and Cr ass us had procured him- 
ſelf a conſiderable intereſt by his wealth. "Theſe 
three in the conſulate of CxzsaR entered into 
a kind of confederacy to promote their mutual 
intereſts, and indeed to govern the State as they faw 
fit ; from whence they obtain'd the name of the 
Triumvirate. And firſt they procured themſelves 
the government of the three beſt provinces of the 
Empire; PomPE x had Spain conferr'd upon him; 
CzsAR, Gaul; and Aſia was allotted to Cr as- 
sus. CæÆSAR and CRass Us hereupon entered 
upon their commands ; and CRassvs had the 
misfortune not long after to be kill'd in an ex- 
pedition againſt the Parthians. Cæs AR on the 
other hand met with incredible ſucceſs againſt 
the Gauls : but PomPty, to maintain his au- 
thority in the Senate, choſe to reſide at Rome, 
and commit the adminiſtration of his government 
in Spain to a deputy, CæSsAR by his repeated 
victories in Gaul and Britain for nine years to- 
gether, render'd himſelf exceeding popular, while 
the Senate on the other hand were fo jealous of 
his ambitious deſigns, that when he petitioned 
for a ſecond conſulſhip, they commanded him to 
diſband his army, and appear as a private perſon 
at the election; and notwithſtanding Czsa R's 
friends are apt to excuſe his future conduct by 
ſurmiſing that it was not ſafe for him to come 
to Rome without a ſuthcient force to protect him 
againſt his great rival POMPEY, it is not to be 
doubted but he had long before this meditated the 
ſubverſion of the State, and advancing himſelf 
to the ſupreme command; and if PomMPEyY had 
the ſame deſign when he return'd in triumph 
from the Mithridatick war, and was in the height 
of his glory, he certainly committed a very great 
overſight in diſbanding his army, at leaſt in the 
opinion of C#s8AR, who finding himſelf at the 
head of the beſt body of veteran troops in the 
Empire, march'd directly to Rome, in order to 
obtain that by force which he was never like to 
arrive at with the conſent of the Senate, who 
being pretty well appriz'd of his intentions, a ma- 
jority of them left the city and retired into Greece; 
whereupon CzxsAR enter'd Rome without oppoſi- 
tion, and obliged thoſe that were left behind to 
declare him Conſul and perpetual Dictator, His 


next ſtep was to fall upon PomPEy's forces in 
Spain, who either laying down their arms, or de- 
ſerting over to him, he follow'd their General 
PomPEY into Greece, where he and the Senate 
had drawn together a very numerous army to 


oppoſe him, 


In the firſt engagement Cxsar's 


troops happen'd to be defeated ; but both parties CH {AT 
afterwards aſſembling their whole force upon the XV 11 
plains of Pharſalia, Cæs AR obtain'd a compleat po e 
victory, and purſuing Pompey to Egypt, found he Do m 
had been kill'd by King ProL EMV; after which ni. 
C SAR having taken Alexandria, the capital ci- 
ty, be committed the government of Egypt to Pema, 
LEO PAT RA, the ſiſter of ProLE MV, who tts 
ſaid had captivated the conqueror's heart; but 
not fo fatally as afterwards ſhe did MARK Ax- 
THONY's, for the hero left her there, and ſtill 
purſued his enemies in other parts of Africk, 
where he reduced SC1P10 and Ju BA, the friends 
of the Senate; and afterwards Po MPE x's two 
ſons in Spain, in almoſt as ſhort a time as he 
might have tra vell'd through thoſe countries : fo 
that all oppoſition falling before him, in the mo- 
dern phraſe, he was received at Rome with ge- 
neral applauſe ; at leaſt, in appearance, and ſtiled 
the Father of his country ; for no other reaſon 
that I can learn, than the having ſubverted the 
conſtitution, and accompliſh'd her deſtruction, 
Which the ſenate, who had before the ſovereign 
authority, and were like to be the greateſt ſuf- 
ferers by the change, were ſo ſenſible of, that 
notwithſtanding they gratified him with all the 
titles and honours he could aſk, before he had YR 
reign'd five months they publickly ſtabb'd him in Cz% kill 
the Senate; of which number were Bx uTvus and * 1 
Cass1us, two of his moſt intimate friends. Here- q 
upon a civil war enſued, one party eſpouſing the 
intereſt of BRUr us and his affociates, who had 
kilPd the ufurper, and the other pretending to 
revenge his death. The laſt were headed by MARE 
ANTHONY the Conſul, who had no other deſign 
but to follow Cz=sa R's ſteps, and aſſume the ſu- 
preme command; which the Senate were ſo ap- 
prehenſive of, that they declared him an enemy . 
to the State, and raiſed an army under the com- * 
mand of HiRTivus and Pansa the new Con- 
ſuls, and young OcTavius (CHSAR's heir) to 
oppoſe him; but ANTHONY being defeated, they 
plainly ſhew'd they never intended that young 
OcTavius ſhould ſucceed his uncle : for they 
decreed BRU us and Cass1vs, the two heads ot 
the conſpiracy againſt Cs Ax, the two provinces 
of Syria and Macedonia, whither they had re- 
tired after CxsaR's death, to avoid the rage of 
the populace, Oc r Avius rightly judging from 
hence, that the Senate had no great regard to his 
intereſts, tho? they had made uſe of him to de- | 
feat Mark ANTHONY'S ambitious deſigns, re- bs 
conciled himſelf to ANTHONY, and with LEP1- | 
DUs, another General in the army, form'd a ſe- _ 
cond Triumvirate; and Oc r Avius returning . 
Rome, by their united intereſt was choſen Con-, K 
ſul, tho' under twenty years of age: A!l the | 
members of the Senate whom they ſuſpected to be 


in a different intereſt were baniſhed : and ny 
| after- 
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Ap. afterwards procured a law, that all who were 
VIII, concern'd in the death of Cxsar ſhould be pro- 
. e's claim'd enemies to the common-wealth ; and an 
ymi- army being aſſembled under the command of Oc - 
ns, TAVIUs and ANTHONY, they march'd into Ma- 
| cedonia, and defeated BRUTus and Cass1vus at 
Philippi; who finding victory declare againſt 
| them, kilPd themſelves with their own hands. 
% BB The Roman affairs continued to be managed by 
I the Triumviri for ten years after this battle, when 
LEipus attempting to render himſelf indepen- 
dent of his collegues in Sicily, was defeated by 
OcTavivus, and compell'd to relinquiſh his ſhare 
in the government. Not long after there hap- 
pen'd a miſunderſtanding between the other two; 
whereupon Oc r Avius procured ANTHONY to 
be declared an enemy to the State, and having 
defeated him by ſea and Jand, and reduced him 
to that deſpair, that he laid violent hands upon 
e himſelf, OcTAavivs aſſumed the ſupreme com- 
fa mand, as his uncle JuLius had done before 
him; but by his prudent and cunning behaviour 
ſo gain'd upon the affections of the Senate and 
„ people, that he had much fewer enemies He 
even rejected the titles of King and Dictator, 
which he obſerved the people had a particular 
averſion to, tho* he render'd himſelf as arbitrary as 
his predeceſſor. His long reign of forty years, 
and his ſucceſſes in Aquitania, Pannonia, Dalma- 
tia, Illyricum and Germany, very much contri- 

buted to the eſtabliſhment of the Empire. 
TIBERIVUS, who ſucceeded AUG usr vs, prov'd 
an indolent Prince, famous, or infamous rather, 
n. for his retirement to the iſland of Capreæ, on 
(riti the Neapolitan coaſt, where he led a moſt vo- 
luptuous life, abandoning the affairs of the Em- 
pire to that degree that he neglected to ſend 
Governours to Spain and Syria for ſeveral years, 
and ſuffer'd the frontier provinces to be inſulted 

and over-run by the barbarous nations. 

n, 'CALIGULA, his ſucceſſor, was equally effe- 
7 minate and cruel, and is taken notice of only for 
a mock expedition againſt Britain, when being 
arrived on the oppoſite ſhore, inſtead of imbarking 
his troops, he order'd them to fill their helmets 
with cockle-ſhells, which he call'd the ſpoils of 
the Ocean : and returning to Rome, demanded a 
triumph for this glorious ſucceſs ; which being 
denied him, he became ſo monſtrouſly cruel, that 
his own ſervants kill'd him, in the fourth year 
of his reign. Whereupon the Senate were about 
to return to their antient form of government ; 
4,41. but the army ſet up CL AUD Ius, the uncle of 
CALIGULA, for their Emperor, and compell'd 


eyrors. 


I Chri- 


ay the Senate to confirm their election. The con- 
107-8 - queſt of Britain was the moſt memorable occur- 
Ki. rence of this reign. The cruelty of NR Ro's reign 

was inſufferable, which continued however four- 


* teen years; when to avoid the reſentment of the 


. 
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people, he choſe to die by his own hands; and CH AP. 

was ſucceeded by GALBA, who is faid to have XVIII. 

reſtored their martial diſcipline ; but was mur- Pope's 

dered by OT Ho, after a reign of ſome few months. Domi- 

VITELL1vUs being proclaimed Emperor by the nions. 

German army, diſputed the title with OT Ho, Wwynns 

who deſpairing of ſucceſs, kill'd himfelt before his Galba, 68. 

affairs became deſperate. VITELLIUs being de- 42" 

teſted of all mankind for his cruelties and vo- 6g, 

luptuous life, after a reign of eight months, was 

torn in pieces by his ſoldiers, and V ESPASIAN Veſpaſun, 

proclaim'd Emperor by the provincial armies in 69- 

his room ; who reform'd the abuſes of the State, 

added ſeveral provinces to the Roman Empire, 

and after a glorious reign was ſucceeded in the 

Empire by his fon Tirus, ftiled, The De- Titus, 79. 

light of Mankind, who after a ſhort reign of Rn 

three years was ſucceeded by his brother Do M- the Cælate, 

IAN, a Prince fortunate in his wars, but guilty 81. 

of ſuch acts of cruelty, that he was murthered by 

his neareſt relations; and fo deteſted by the Se- 

nate, that they pull'd down his ſtatues, and razed 

out all the pompous inſcriptions his creatures had 

ſet up, who had flattered him with divine attri- 

butes. And this was the laſt of the blood of the 

Czſars, Upon the death of DomiTI1AN the Se- 

nate elected NERVA, an old General, who com- Nerva, 96. 

manded the amy in Gaul, who anſwered their 

expectations id the juſtice and prudence of his 

adminiſtration: but dying within two years, was 

ſucceeded by TRAJAN his adopted fon, who is Trajan, 98. 

eſteemed equal to any of the Roman Emperors. 

He mightily extended the limits of the Empire, 

reducing into the form of provinces the large 

countries of Dacia, Afﬀyria, Armenia, Meſopo- 

tamia and Arabia, He is ſtill more admired for 

his conduct in times of peace, and his prudent 

adminiſtration of the civil government ; for his 

juſtice, liberality, and other virtues that adorn a 

throne. This Prince, after a reign of about twenty 

years, was ſucceeded by his adopted ſon ADRIAN Adrian, 

or HADRIAN, originally a Spaniard ; he was 117. 

more remarkable for his learning than martial 

exploits, though it is ſaid he viſited Britain, and 

the remoteſt part of the Empire in perſon, and 

built a wall between Newcaſtle fand Carliſle, to 

keep the Scots within their bounds, After a reign 

of near twenty years he was ſucceeded by AN To- Antoninus 

NIN S Plus, his adopted fon, who was eſteem'd Pius, 138. 

for the excellency of his morals, and the ſweet- 

neſs of his temper. He was of a peaceable diſpo- 

ſition, and applied himſelf more to the. reform- 

ing abuſes in the State, and to ſee juſtice duely 

adminiſtred, than in extending the — of the 

Empire. He died in the twenty-third year of 

his reign, and was ſucceeded by his adopted ſon 

Marcus AUREL1Us, who aſſociated with him 

in the Empire Lucius A1L1vs VERUs; he is Marcus Au- 

remarkable for his extraordinary learning and relive Auto- 
Eee 2 profeſſion dinus, 161. 
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CH AP. profeſſion of the Stoick philoſophy, from whence 

XVIII. he obtain'd the name of The Philiſapber; he was 

Pope's alſo ſucceſsful in his wars. It was in one of his 

Domi- expeditions that the Chriſtian Legion is faid to 

nions. have gain'd him a compleat victory by their 

LA prayers, and a plentiful rain when his army was 

on the point of periſhing by thirſt, His aſſociate 

Lucius dying not long after him, his fon 

Commodus, CO M MODUS, who was as remarkable for his vices 
181, | . | 

and extravagance as his father was for his vir- 

tues, ſucceeded to the Empire; and after a reign 

of twelve years, was murdered by one of his 

miſtreſſes, who ſuſpected he had the ſame deſign 

Pertinax, againſt her, PERTIS Ax, a General of fixty 

„ years of age, was on the death of COMOD us 

clected Emperor by the ſoldiers; a man of mean 

extraction, who had raiſed himſelf by his merit, 

and endeavouring to reform ſome abuſes in the 

diſcipline of the army, was murder'd by the Præ- 

torian guards in his palace, before he had reign'd 

three months ; after which the army plainly put 

Didius, 194. up the Empire to ſale, and elected Dipius Ju L1- 

AN, who happened to be the higheſt bidder : but he 

being unequal to ſo great a truſt, and the Senate 

ſetting up SEVERUsS againſt him, he retain'd the 

title of Emperor not above two months. SE“ 

Septimius VERUS revived and improved their military diſci- 


Fevervs,195-pline, was ſucceſsful againſt the Parthians, and 


defended the Britains againſt the incurſions of the 
Pits and Scots. He died at York in the eigh- 
teenth year of his reign, and was ſucceeded by 
Caracalla, his two ſons, CARACALLA and GEeTA: Ca- 
211, RACALLA ſoon afterwards murder'd his brother 
GETA, and became one of the greateſt debauchees 
and tyrants that ever reign'd, He was murder'd 
by a Captain of his guards after a reign of ſix 
Macrinus, or ſeven years, and ſucceeded by OPpILIUS Ma- 
78. CRINUS ; who abandoning himſelf to a volup- 
tuous life, was murdered alſo by the ſoldiers in 
the ſecond year of his reign, To whom ſuc- 
Keliogaba- ceeded HELIOGABALUS, a baſtard ſon of the 
ks, 419. Emperor CARACALLA; one of the moſt cruel 
and voluptuous of the Roman Emperors ; who 
after a whimſicat and extravagant reign of two 
or three years, was murder'd by his ſoldiers. To 
Alexander whom ſucceeded his adopted fon ALEXANDER 


ms SEVERUS, who reſtor'd juſtice and diſcipline in 
the Empire, and was ſucceſsful in his expeditions 
againſt the Perſians; but was notwithſtanding 
murdered by the ſoldiers in the fourteenth year 
of his reign. 

Maximinus Max1iminus Caius JUL1us ſucceeded SE“ 


b4- ga v325, YERUS, being elected by the army, who admired 


his prodigious ſtrength; for he was a monſter of 
a man, above eight foot high, and every way pro- 
portionable. He was at firſt but a common ſol- 
dier, and a Goth by extraction, and being op- 
poſed by the Senate, he became exceeding barba- 
rous and cruel : he march'd into Italy to revenge 
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himſelf of his enemies, but laying ſiege to Aqui- CHAN 
leia, which made an obſtinate defence, he was XVII 
murdered by the ſoldiers, together with his ſon, PovM 
whom he had affociated with him in the go- Domi! 
vernment in the ſecond year of his reign, before nic; 
he had ſeen Rome. PuPpIEN us and BALBI- 4 
N us were thereupon elected by the Senate, Prin- Pupiena] 
ces of great merit, but murdered within the year . i 
by the ſoldiers, becauſe they had no ſhare in tje 
election. GoRDIANUs, a General of a good Cordianuſl 
family and ſufficient merit, was elected by part 239. 
of the African Legions, being at that time four- 

ſcore years of age, and their choice was con- 
firm'd by the Senate ; but another part of the ar- 

my oppoling him, and defeating his ſon, who 

was kill'd in the field of battle, he laid violent 
hands upon himfelf, and was ſucceeded by Gok- Cerdan 
DIANUS junior, his grand-ſon. This young juaivr, 2 
Prince was eſteem'd a good Governour, but ma- 

king PHIL1P the Arabian his partner in the Em- Phil, 2458 
pire, was treacherouſly murdered by his procure- 4 
ment in the ſeventh year of his reign ; and PHI- 4 
LIP and his ſon, whom he aſſociated with him, 1 
were alſo both of them murdered before the 

had enjoy'd the fruits of their treachery muc 
above four years. DE Is was next advanced pee .@, 
to the Empire by the Legions, and had at firſt A 
good ſucceſs againſt the Scythians, but was kill'd 4 
in an engagement with them in the ſecond year 4 
of his reign, GALLvus, the General of his ar- Calluna 
my, was next elected by the army, and confirm'd 1 
by the Senate; he meanly conſented to pay an 1 
annual tribute to the Goths or Scythians, where- 4 
upon he was murdered by thoſe who advanc'd bs 
him, in the ſecond year of his reign. EM1L1- _ lo 
ANUs, another General, was elected in his ſtead ; 2535 RR 
who defeated the Scythians, making a terrible 

laughter of them; but VALERIAN ſetting up ylerizn, 
againſt him, he was kill'd by his ſoldiers, to pre- 25+ 

vent a civil war. VALERIAN being betray'd 

by Macrinvus his General, in an expedition | 
againſt the Perſians, was taken priſoner by King | 
SAPOR, Who uſed him as a footſtool to mount „ 
his horſe, and afterwards flea'd him alive. His 3 
ſon GALIEN Us ſucceeded him, but was ſuch an g\,jjen, 
indolent voluptuous Prince, that he became the 261. 
contempt of mankind, and gave occaſion to no 

teſs than thirty tyrants, as they were call'd, to 

uſurp the ſovereign authority 1n ſeveral parts of 

the Empire, whom he at length however ſup- 

preſs'd, but loſt many of the frontier provinces 
to the Goths and Germans, againſt whom CL a v- — 
virus II conſpiring, he was murdered with his“? * 
brothers and children, and CLauD1vus advanced 

to the Imperial purple, who clear'd the Empire | 
of the Barbarians, and made an excellent Prince; 
but died in the ſecond year of his reign. Au- Aurelia 
RELIAN Us, who from a-private man by his me- 7" | 


rit had obtained the higheſt poſts in the _ 
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was next elected by the ſoldiers, and approved by 
the Senate and People. He was ſucceſsful in his 
wars againſt the Barbarians, conquer'd the famous 
ZENOBIA, Queen of the Eaſt, as ſhe ſtiled her- 
ſelf, and took her capital city Palmyra. He was 
murder'd in the ſeventh year of his reign, in an 
expedition againſt the Perſians, by the treachery 
of his Captains, being ſucceeded by Tacitus, 
who was elected by the Senate. He was admired 
for his moderation and juſtice, but cut of by 
the ſoldiers before he had reigned ſeven months, 
PRoBUs, who raiſed himſelf by his merit from a 
gardener to the chief commands in the army, was 
elected on the death of Tacitus. He had great 
ſucceſs againſt the Germans, Goths, Sarmatians, 
and Perſians, but was murdered by his ſoldiers in 
an expedition to Perſia, in the ſeventh year of his 
reign, CaRus, who ſucceeded him, carried on 
the war with ſucceſs in Perſia, and was found 
dead in his tent in the ſecond year of his reign, 
ſuppoſed to have been killed by a ftorm of thunder 
and lightning. His two ſons CAR IN us and Nu- 
MERIAN, whom he had aſſociated with him in 
the Empire, enjoyed the ſovereign power ſoine 
time after; but one of them being killed, the o- 
ther gave way to the fortunate DiocLESL AN, 
the moſt ſucceſsful of the later Emperors, eſpe- 
cially in Egypt, Perſia, and Armenia. He raiſed 
a very ſevere perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, 
which was the tenth and laſt ; and for which they 
ſeem to bear hard upon his memory, making him 
a devil incarnate in the latter part of his reign, 
which continued about twenty years. Con- 
STANTIUs CHLORUs ſucceeded him, and was 
ſucceſsful in his wars againſt the Germans, hav- 
ing GALERIUs for his collegue. He died in 
peace at York in the ſecond or third year of his 
reign, and was ſucceeded by his ſon ConsT A N- 
TINE the Great. As to MAx1MIaN and SE- 
VERUsS, whom DiocLESILTAN aſſociated with him 
in the Empire, I meet with nothing remarkable 
concerning them. 

ConsTANTINE the Great, the ſon of Con- 
STANTIUs CHLORUS and HELENA, ſucceeded 
his father in the year 306, being with him at 
York when he died. But notwithſtanding he was 
dee Emperor by the army in Britam, the 

retorian guards at Rome ſet up MAX ENTITIUS 
the ſon of MAXIMIAN. ConsTANTINE, to 
avoid a civil war, propoſed to aſſociate MaxeN- 
Ius with him in the government; which being 
refuſed, CONSTANTINE marched with his army 
towards Italy, and while he was preparing to paſs 
the Alps, tis ſaid he was favoured with the viſion 
of a ſhining croſs in the air, and an inſcription 
under it, that in that ſign he ſhould overcome, where- 
upon he order'd the croſs to be work'd in his 
ftandards. ConsrAanNTINE having paſſed the 


Alps, defeated the troops of MAxEnTIVUs in ſe- 


- CONSTANTIUS remained the ſole Emperor, and 
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veral engagements; but the great and decihve CHAP, 
battle was fought at Ponte Molle, within a mile XVIII. 
of Rome; and while the victory was in ſuſpenſe, Pope's 
the Senate cauſed that noble triumphal arch, of Domi- 
which there are ſtill ſuch large remains, to be e- niens. 
rected, deſigning to dedicate it to the honour f= 
the conqueror, let the victory fall on which fide it 

would; and MaxenTi1vus happening to be de- | 
ſeated and drowned in the Tiber, his rival enter'd 
the city in triumph on the twenty-fourth of Sep- 
tember, 312, about fix years after his election in 
Britain; and immediateiy publiſhed ſeveral edicts 
in favour of the Chriſtians, having himſelf been 
initiated in the principles of that religion by his 
mother HELENA in his youth, though he was 
under a neceſſity of diſguiſing his opinion for a 
conſiderable time. He erected ſeveral magnificent 
churches in Rome, and ſettled lands and revenues 
on the Biſhops and clergy; and on his removing 
the ſeat of the Empire to Conſtantinople, 'tis ſaid, 
conferred the city of Rome, and a conſiderable 

territory in Italy, on SYLVESTER, the Pope or 

Biſhop of that See, and his ſucceſſors. He died in 

peace, after having reigned thirty, and as ſome 

ſay, forty years, reckoning from the death of bis 

father, and leſt his Empire among his three ſons, 

viz. CONSTANTINE, CONST AN TIUs, and Co- Conſtantine 
STANS, To ConsSTANTINE's ſhare fell Gaul, a, Sanden 
Spain, and Britain; to ConsTans Italy, IIlyri- connans, 
cum, and Africa; and to CONSTANTIUS Greece, 337. 
Thrace, Egypt, and all the eaſtern provinces: . 
ConsTAN'TINE not being content with his ſhare, 

and attempting to diſpoſſeſs his brother Cox- 

STANS of his part, was defeated and killed at A- 

quileia, in the twenty-fiſth year of his age, and 

the third of his reign. CoNnsTANS was killed by 
MAdNENTIUSs, who uſurped his part of the Em- 

pire in the thirteenth year of his reign 3 whereupon 


A oo 


died on his march againſt MAGNENTI1Us the u- 

ſurper in the forty-fitth year of his age, and twen- 

ty-fifth of his reigr, ; LIAN, the nephew of Julian, 36 2. 

ConSTANTINE the Great ſuccceded him, and 

endeavouring to reſtore paganiſm, is generally 

ſtiled the Apoſtate. He was ſucceſsful in his wars 

with the Perſians, but mo;:ally wounded in the 

laſt engagement with them in the ſecond Fe : 

his reign : whereupon JovIAN was elected by Jovian, 363s 

the army, and declared himſelf a Chriſtian, but 

died in the eighth month of his reign 3 being ſuc- _ 

ceeded by VALENTINIAN the ſon of a rope- . 

maker, who had raiſed himſelf in the army by his?“ 

merit, and proved an excellent Prince. He aſ- 

ſigned the eaſtern part of the Empire to his bro- 

ther VALENS, and governed the weft in perſon: 

he died in the twelfth year of his reign, and was 4 

ſucceeded by r and da N. Va- may 
LENS dying, GR ATIAN aſſociated THEoODoOsSIUs 377 _ 

with him in the Empire, who ſucceeded to it 1 8 * 
0 3572. 
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CH AP, his death. THEODOsIUS the Great was a na- 
XVIII. tive of Spain, he anſwer'd the expectation the 
Pope's world had conceived of him, and became a ſuc- 
Domi- czfful defender of the Empire againſt the barba- 
nions. tous nations in its declining ſtate. He died in the 

* ſiccenth year of his reign, leaving the Empire of 

the eaſt to his fon Ag cap ls, and that of the 

U.norius, welt to his fon Hoxnorivs. Under this Prince 

297. the ſtate of the weſtern Empire became deſperate 

again, the barbarous nations attacking it on all 

The Tmpire ſides. ALARICK, King of the Goths, having 

4,v.0:d. ravaged the greateſt part of Italy, ſet fire to Rome 

itſclt, and plunder'd the city, while the Emperor 
| remained at Ravenna, unable to relieve it. VA- 

Valentinian LENTINIAN III ſuccceded him; in whoſe time 

11, 424. ATTILA the Hun invaded Italy, and was re- 

pulſed by the Roman General EriuUs; but the 
Emperor having put T1Us to death, the bar- 
barcus nations carried all before them, while 
Maximus, in order to mount the throne, pio- 
cured the murder of VALENTINIAN, and com- 
pelled his widow Eupox1a to marry him; at 
which ſhe was ſo exaſperated, that ſhe invited 
GGENSERICK the Vandal into Italy, to deliver 
herſelf and the miſcrable inhabitants from his op- 
preſſions: but GENSERICK, contrary to his oath 
and promiſe, bringing a prodigious army with 
him, plundered the city of Rome, and carried 
many thoufands of the inhabitants ſlaves to Africk, 
Avitus, 45 5. AVITUS, the General in Gaul, next aſſumed 
the title of Emperor, which he was forced to re- 
ſign within eight months. o whom ſucceeded 

Majorianus, Mia JoORIANUS, a warlike Prince, who had ſome 

47* ſuccels againſt the Goths and Vandals, but was 

depoſed and murdered by his Genera! RicimiR, 
in the fourth year of his reign, though others ſay 
he had the good fortune to die a natural death. 

Severus, Lo whom SEVERUS, and then ANTHEMIUS 

491, ſucceeded, who were both depoſed and murdered 

Anthemws, alſo by RICIMIR. OLYBRIUS was afterwards 

3 ſent from Conſtantinople with Imperial power, 
ers. but died within ſeven months After whom Gl y - 

Glycerius, CERIUS was elected by the foldiers, but depoſed 

473. by Jurrus NePos in the ſecond year of his 

reign, and afterwards made Biſhop of Salona. 

Tulius Ne- NEPOS, who ſucceeded him, was alſo ſoon after 

P23, 474+ . depoſed by OREsSTEs the General, who left the 


a Empire to his fon AuGusTULvus: but OpoAcER, 
+1 King of the Heruli, a people near the mouth of 
Odoacer. 


the Danube, depoſed him in the firſt year of his 
reign, and put a period to the Roman 3 in 
the weſt, about the year of our Lord 475. 
Theodericx THEO DORICE, King of the Eaſtern or Oſtro- 
he Gets goths, who inhabited Dacia and Mæſia (the pre- 
wo 7 . ſent Servia, Bulgaria, Walachia, and Moldavia) 
; having been ſerviceable to the eaſtern Emperor 
ZENO in ſuppreſſing a rebellion, had his ſtatue 
erected in Conſtantinople, and being a Chriſtian, 
was adopted the Emperor's ſon. "This Prince the 


Emperor prevail'd with to march his army into CH 4p 
Italy againſt ODoACER, about the year 491, who XVIII. 
having defeated him in ſeveral engagements, it Pope, 
was agreed at a treaty to ſhare Italy between them: Domi. 
but there afterwards happening to be a miſunder- nijons, 
ſtanding between theſe two Princes, and a war 
following thereupon, ODoACER was defeated and 
killed; whereupon THEODORICK became ole 
Sovereign of Italy, and dying in the thirty-fourth 
year of his reign, left the kingdom to his grand- Athat;icy, 
jon ATHALRICK an infant, under the guardian- 526. 
ſhip of his mother AMALASUNTHA: who dying 
in the eighth year of his reign, he was ſucceeded 
by THEODOBAT or THEODAT, the nephew of Therckzr, 
THEODORICK, who married AMALASUNTHA, 534. 
but afterwards took away her life on ſuſpicion 
of adultery; and was himſelf murdered by his 
ſubjects, who ſet WiTIGEs, one of his Gene- witize, 
rals, on the throne in his ſtead. JusrIN IAN, 336. 
Emperor of the eaſt, taking advantage of the 
diviſtons among the Goths in Italy, ordered his 
General BELISARIUS- thither with an army, 
who defſcated W1TiGEs, and ſent him priſoner 
to Conſtantinople, and reunited part of Italy to 
the Empire; while the Goths ſet up 'THEO- Thectils, 
BALD and ARARICK in other parts of that coun- Ararick, 
try, who did not both of them reign two years ; 
and were ſucceeded by TOTTILA about the year Tg,;-, 
547, who in ſome meaſure reſtored the decli- 
ning ſtate of the Goths, making himſelf maſter of 
ſeveral towns and provinces in the abſence of BE- 
LISARIUS; and amongſt the reſt, of Rome, which 
he plunder'd in a moſt barbarous manner, and 
had intirely deſtroyed it, but for a letter he re- 
ceived from BELISARIUS, who diſſuaded him 
from it, and returning to Rome ſoon after, 
ſo well repaired the walls, that ToTTILA in- 
veſting the city a ſecond time, was repulſed with 
loſs. He continued however to ravage other parts 
of Italy, till he was defeated and killed by NA R- 
SES, another of JUSTINIAN's Generals. The 
Goths afterwards ſet up TE As, who gain'd ſe- Tejas, 55% 
veral advantages of his enemies, and took the city 
of Rome again, expoſing it to the plunder of his 
ſoldiers for forty days, but was defeated by NAR- 
SES before he had reigned a year; which put an 
end to the kingdom of the Eaſtern or Oſtrogoths 
in Italy, after they had been in poſſeſſion of great 
part of it near an hundred years, 

Narses, the Imperial General, after all his 
ſervices, being recalled and lighted by the Em- 
preſs at his return, was ſo provoked, thee he in- 


vited the Lombards, a German people, into Italy, 
who remain'd maſters of the north-weſt part of 
that country for near two hundred years ; the 
eaſtern Emperors however keeping poſſeſſion of an- 
other part of it, of which the city of Ravenna, 
where the Emperor's Viceroy or E 

was the capital. 


xarch reſided, 
The 


0 


CHAP. The firſt King of the Lombards in Italy was 
XVIII. ALBOIN, who began his reign anno 568, and 
pope's was ſucceeded by one and twenty Princes, of whom 
Domi- I meet with little remarkable, unleſs it be that 
nions. ſome of them were eſteemed orthodox Chriſtians, 
and others Arians and Hereticks, and conſequently 
Lmmbard ſometimes friends, and at others enemies to the 
kings Pope. They were alſo in perpetual wars almoſt 
ale", 503. with the Gauls, and the Emperor's Exarch at Ra- 
atulphus, Venna. ASTULPHUs, the laſt King of the Lom- 
755: bards but one, took the city of Ravenna, and put 
an end to the eaſtern Emperor's dominion in Italy 
about the year 755, and proceeded to lay ſiege to 
Rome; whereupon the Pope called in PEPIN 
King of France to his aſſiſtance, who compelled 
ASTULPHuUs to ſurrender the exarchate of Ra- 
venna, and the patrimony of the church, to the 
Pope: and AS5TULPHUs being killed by a fall 
from his horſe as he was hunting not long after, 
DipIER was elected King of Lombardy in his 
room ; Who ſeizing on part of the patrimony of 
Charlemain the Pope, CHARLEMAIN, the fon of PEPIN, 
tay aud marched into Italy to the Pope's aſſiſtance, and 
£2dom of having taken him priſoner, confined him in a 
the Lom monaſtery at Liege, which put an end to the king- 


Didier. 


1 dom of the Lombards, after it had continued above 
two hundred years. 
bes be. From the deſtruction of the kingdom of the 


wm: Sove- Lombards we may date the Pope's ſovereignty 
120: , Over the city of Rome and the territories thereto 
« rg» ter- belonging, which now go under the name of The 
riiesin Pope's Dominions, or The Eccleſiaſtical State: tho 
81 PUFFENDORF ſeems to go higher, or at leaſt to 
date the firſt riſe of his temporal power from the 
Emperor JusTINIAN's making Italy a province of 

the Grecian Empire : for then he obſerves it was, 

that the Popes took the opportunity of exempting 
themſelves from the juriſdiction of theſe Emperors, 

whoſe authority was mightily diminiſh'd in Italy; 
partly by the ill conduct of their Viceroys at Ra- 
venna, and partly by their own weakneſs and 

want of ſtrength. One great inducement the 


Emperors at this time, was, their declaring againſt 
the adoration of images; for LEO IsauRvs or- 
der'd them to be removed out of the churches, 
which was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by Pope Gr Et - 
GoRyY I; partly becauſe the Roman See found 
this ſuperſtition very advantageous, and partly be- 
cauſe the Pope took it amiſs that the Emperor 
ſhould undertake a reformation in matters of re- 
ligion without his approbation; or perhaps he was 
glad of fo fair an opportunity to ſhake off the ju- 
riſdiction of the Grecian Emperors. And in or- 
der to effect his deſign, he incited the Italians 
and Romans, who had hitherto been obedient to 
the Emperor, to refuſe him his tribute; which his 
Viceroy endeavouring to levy, was killed in the 
tumult ; after which indeed the Lombards ſciz d 


. 


Popes had to ſhake off the authority of the Grecian 
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Ravenna, and almoſt all the reſt of Italy which CH AP. 
belonged to the Emperor. But the Pope, as has XVIII. 
been obſerved already, calling in PEPIN the French Pope's 
King to his aſſiſtance, defeated the Lombards, and Domi- 
procured the territories which belonged to the Em- nions. 
peror to be conferred upon him. Which PE TITNxV V 
was the more ready to grant, in conſideration of 
Pope ZacuaRy's approving his proceeding in 
dethroning his lawful Sovereign CHILDERICK, 
and from Grand Marſhal advancing himſelf to the 
dignity of King of France. A further reaſon of 
his interpoſing between the Pope and the Lom- 
bards is ſuppoſed to be the opportunity it gave him 
of making conqueſts in Italy, of which the French 
nation has always been ambitious. This donation 
of the Grecian Emperor's territories in Italy to 
the Pope by King PRPIN, was confirm'd by his 
ſon CHARLEMAIN, who eſtabliſh'd a new em- Charlemain 
pire in the weſt ; of whoſe ſucceſſors the reader eftabliſhes a 
will find an account in the ſtate of Germany, in eee 
this volume. But theſe Emperors reſerved to and is very 
themſelves a power of confirming the election of bountiful to 
future Popes, and granting the inveſtitute of Sees the Pope. 
to the Italian Biſhops ; and the Pope enjoy'd theſe 
territories under the ſovereign juriſdiction of the 
Emperor, who thereupon was ſtiled The Patron 
and Defender of the Church; till the reign of the 
Emperor HENRY IV, when the Popes growing 
weary of their ſubſection to the Emperor, who 
ſometimes refuſed to confirm their election, and 
at others turn'd them out of the chair, in order 
to exempt themſelves from their juriſdiction, were 
perpetually embroiling their affairs in Germany 
and Italy, an] inciting inſurrections againſt them; 
the German Biſhops alſo, who were weary of 
their dependance on their Sovereign, were very 
ready to aſſiſt the Pope in ſetting up an indepen- 
dant eccleſiaſtical authority, which the ill con- 
duct of HENRY IV, and the diſcontents of the 
Princes and States of the Empire, gave them an 
—— of effecting, GREGORY VII, a 
proud reſolute prelate, being in the chair, loudly 
exclaim'd azainſt the Emperor's mercenary tem- 
per, in ſetting biſhopricks and other benefices to 
ſale, and his putting perſons into them before they 
had taken holy orders; and when the Emperor 
aſſerted his right of inveſting Biſhops in their Sees, 
the Pope excommunicated him, and ſtirred up 
the Biſhops and Princes of Germany againſt him, 
infomuch that the Emperor was obliged to part 
with that branch of his prerogative, Nor did he 
only thus free himſelf and othep eccleſiaſticks 
from the Emperor's juriſdiction, but even aſſumed 
an authority over him, ſummon'd him before 
him to anſwer the complaints of his ſubjects, and 
declared he had forfeited his right & the Empire. 
And though his fon the Emperor HENRY V, at- 
tempted the recovery of the Imperial prerogatives, 
and impriſon'd Pope PASCHAL, whom he com- 

| pelled 
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HA P. pelled to yield up the right of conſtituting Biſhops, 
XVIII. yet the clergy of Europe in general became fo diſ- 
Pope's ſatisfied with it, that he was obliged to refign 
Domi- this power again into the Pope's hands. Succeed- 
nions. ing Popes pretended to a power over all tempo- 
oye ral Princes, to judge of their actions whether they 
were good or bad, to admoniſh and correct them, 

and even command what they thought fit to be 

done. If Princes enter'd into a war, they laok'd 

upon themſclves to be authorized to command a 

truce, and would require the contending parties 

to refer their differences to their decition, on pain 

of excommunication; and on their diſobeying their 
decrees, would forbid the exerciſe of divine ſer— 

vice, and the adminiſtration of the ſacraments in 

their dominions. They gave out that they were 
impower'd by their office, in order to obviate all 

publick ſcandal, to defend ſuch as were o»preſled, 

and to ſee juſtice done in the world. They re- 

ceived the complaints of all that applied themſelves 

to them for a redreſs of ſuch grievances as they 

juiber'd from their Princes, either by taxes laid 

upon them or otherwiſe, prohibiting the levying 

them upon pain of excommunication Sometimes 

they declared the territories and poſſeſſions of thoſe 

who ſtood excommunicated to be forfeited, re- 

leaſing their ſubjects from their oaths f allegiznce, 

under pretence that the government of Chriſtians 

ought not to be entruſted to thoſe who were rebels 

to the church. Bit I ſhall not enlarge here on 

the encroachments of the Biſhops of this See, which 

will be ſcen in the following hiſtorical account of 


the Popes of Rome. 
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Contains an abſtrat of the hiſtory of the Popes of 
Rome, with a chronal:gical table of their reſpecti ve 
reigus. 


Phe name 
Pope com- 
mon to all 
priefts 2n- 

tiextly. 


TH E word Pope, or rather Papa [Father] was 

antiently given to all Biſhops, and indeed to 
every prieſt or ecclefiaſtick, as it is in the Greek 
church to this day, and was not appropriated to 
the Biſhops of Rome till the latter end of the ele- 
venth century; when GzaeGory VII, in a 
Council held in this city, order'd that the name 
Pope ſhould be peculiar to the Biſhop of Rome, 
Nor did the antient church allow any ſuch diſtin- 
guiſhing primacy in the Pope as is now claimed; 
as appears by St. CYPRIAN's epiſtles, in which 
he calls the Pope brother, and treats him as his 
equal, and declares himſelf, by virtue of his epiſ- 
copal authority, accountable to none but God for 
the government of his dioceſe. FERMILIAN, 
Biſhop of Cappadocia, alſo writing to Pope STE- 
PHEN, uſes him with great freedom, and reproves 
him ſeverely, without giving him the leaſt mark 
of any ſuperiority. The Council of Carthage, 
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held by St. CV RIAN, reflect upon his ſtile of CHAp | 


Epiſcopus Epiſcoporum, as an encroachment on the XIX N 
2 Pc 
reſt of the church. And from the canons of the Pope's i 
ſecond General Council of Conſtantinople it ap- Domi. Dc 
pears, that the precedency given to the Pope was nion; WA 
on account of his reſiding in the capital city of cw, MW -. 


the Empire, and not on account of his being the 
ſucceſſor of St. PETER, The fourth General 
Council of Chalcedon, held in the fifth century, 
aſſigning the Biſhop or Patriarch of Conſtantinople 
the limits of his juriſdiction, decree alſo by the 
twenty-eighth canon, that he ſhould have equal 
privileges with the Biſhop of Rome, becauſe that 
Conſtantinople was then New Rome, dignified 
with a Senate, and the reſidence of the Emperor ; 
of which the Pope's Legates complain'd indeed, 
and refuſed to be preſent at the patling the canon : 
But notwithſtanding their oppoſition, *twas read 
a ſecond time, and unanimouſly carried by the 
fathers, and afterwards confirm'd by the Emperor. 
BaLuzivus has demonſtrated for the Gallican 
churches, that for eight hundred years the French 
ſynods never allow'd of any appeals from their de- 
terminations to the Pope ; they always ordain'd 
their own metropolitans, and ſtrenuouſly reſiſted 
the encroachments of the Popes. And as to the 
Britannick church, it is evident that for ſix hun- 
dred years they never acknowledged any depen- 
dence on Rome, When Ausrid the Monk 
came into England, and had a conference. with 
the Britiſh Biſhops, wherein he required their ſub- 
j<ction to the Biſhop of Rome, and a conformity 
to the Roman rites in the obſervation of Eaſter, 
and other things; they anſwer'd, that they owed 
no obedience to the Pope of Rome, but were un- 
der the government of the Biſhop of Caerleon 
upon Uſke, who was their overſeer under God, 
And as to the controverſy about Eaſter, they were 
ſo far from paying any deference to the Roman 
cuſtom, that they continued their antient cuſtom 
of obſerving Eaſter on a different Sunday from 
Rome for ſome ages after, for which reaſon they 
were treated as ſchiſmaticks by that See, 

This pretence of the Biſhop of Rome's to an 
eccleſiaſtical ſovereignty over the whole church, 
has been ſufficiently exploded by the learned in 
the laſt age, They have ſhewn that he could 
never derive it from St. PETER, becauſe St. PE- 
TER never pretended to a ſuperiority over the 
reſt of the Apoſtles. That the church in her ori- 
ginal eſtabliſhment uſually took the civil govern- Site for 
ment for her model: as every city among the 
Greeks and Romans was under the immediate go- 
vernment of certain magiſtrates within its own 
body, commonly called the Senate or Common- 
Council; in which there was one chief or principal, 
whoſe power extended not only over the city, 
but all the adjacent territory, then called the 


ſuburbs, in which ſeveral leſſer towns and villages 
were 
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HA P. were included. In the fame manner the Apoſtles, 
XIX. 


Pope's a civil magiſtracy ſettled in any place, there they 
Domi- endeavoured to ſettle an eccleſiaſtical magiſtracy, 


nions 


in the firſt planting a church, wherever they found 


conſiſting of a Senate or Preſbytery, a Common- 
Council of Preſbyters, and one chief Preſident a- 
mong the reſt, called the Apoſtle, Biſhop, or An- 
gel of the church, whoſe juriſdiction was not con- 
fined to a ſingle congregation, but extended to 
the whole region or diſtrict belonging to the city, 
which was what we now call the dioceſe of the 
church, 

The Roman Empire alſo was divided into pro- 
vinces and larger dioceſes. A province contained 
the cities of a whole region, which were ſubject 
to one chief magiſtrate, who reſided in the me- 
tropolis or chief city of a province, and was u- 
ſually a Prætor or Proconſul. A dioceſe was a 
larger diſtrict, comprehending ſeveral provinces, 
the Governour whereof was ſtiled Vicar of the 
Roman Empire, and from hence the church took 
her model when ſhe conſtituted Metropolitans and 
Patriarchs : for as in every metropolis or chief 
city of each province there was a ſuperiour ma- 
giſtrate above the magiſtrates of every particular 
city, ſo in the ſame metropolis there was a Bi- 
ſhop whoſe power extended over the whole pro- 
vince, whence he was called the Metropolitan or 
Primate. And as the State had a Vicar in every 
capital city of each civil dioceſe, ſo the church in 
proceſs of time came to have their Exarchs or 
Patriarchs in many, if not in all the capital cities of 
the Empire. This in the main was the ſtate and 
diviſion of the church in the latter end of the 
fourth century ; but theſe things being only mat- 
ters of conveniency and outward order, the church 
dil not tie herſelf up to follow this model, but 
only ſo far as ſhe judged it expedient and condu- 
cive to the ends of her own ſpiritual government 
and diſcipline, and therefore ſhe did not imitate 
the State- model in all things; ſhe never had one 
univerſal Biſhop, in imitation of an univerſal Em- 
peror, nor an eaſtern and weſtern Pontificate in 
imitation of an eaſtern and weſtern Empire, nor 
four grand fpiritual Adminiſtrators anſwering to 
the four great Miniſters of State, the Præfecti Præ- 
torio in the civil government. The church was 
at liberty to follow the model and diviſions of the 
civil State or not, as ſhe judged moit expedient 
for herielf ; and when any alterations were made, 
they were generally done by the direction or con- 
ſent of a Provincial or General Council. As to 
the Bilhop of Rome in particular, whether he 
was cnly a Metropolitan according to ſome, or 
a Patriarch according to others, it is held by 


learned men, that his juriſdiction extended no far- 
ther than the ten provinces of the Roman dioceſe, 
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which were ſubject to the Vicarius Urbis, viz. 
„ 2. Tuſcia and Umbria. 3. Pi- 
or. H. | 


cenum Suburbicarium. 4. Valeria. 5. Samnium. CH AP» 
6. Apulia and Calabria. 7. Lucania and Brutii. XIX. 
8. Sicilia. 9. Sardinia, And, 10. Corſica, Pope's 
DuPiN, a Roman Catholick writer, makes no Domi- 
ſcruple to confeſs, that Germany, Spain, France, nions. 
Britain, Africa, Illyricum, and ſeven of the Ita. 
lick provinces, were not ſubject to the juriſdiction 

of the Roman Patriarch in the firſt and primi- 

tive ages. How he afterwards enlarged his ec- 
eleſiaſtical juriſdiction, remains ſtill to be enquir'd 

into. 

Pur FEN DoRx has aſſign'd ſeveral reaſons as How he en- 
the occaſion of the increaſe and eſtabliſnment of lg 
the Pope's ſpiritual monarchy; and firit the har- ä 
barity and ignorance which on the decay of the 
Roman Empire overſpread the weſtern part of 
the world; for bad wares, he obſerves, are ever 
beſt vended in the dark, or at leaſt by a dim light. 

An ignorant perſon is ſooner prevail'd on to be- 
lieve ridiculous ſtories, than a wiſe man verſed in 
all ſciences: but what gave them the belt oppor- 
tunity of advancing their pretenſions, was the 
Emperor's removing from Rome ; for the Biſhops 
of Conſtantinople, who he ſuppoſes were equally 
ambitious, could never gain this point. A third 
thing which contributed to enlarge their power, 
was the reſpect the barbarous nations paid them, 
who conquer'd the Roman Empire, on account: 
of their being converted to the Chriſtian faith by 
the Romiſh church; this induced them no doubt 
to honour her, as the moſt conſiderable of the 
weſtern churches. A further opportunity ſhe had 
of claiming a ſuperiority over the weſtern parts of 
Europe in the fifth century, when the Bithops 
who lived on this fide of the Alps, uſed to go to 
Rome to viſit the ſepulchres of St. PETER and 
St. PA Ul, either out of devotion, or to teſtify 
their firm adherence to the Chriſtian faith; which, 
voluntary devotion was afterwards changed into a 
neceſſity, and ſuch as neglected it ſeverely re- 
buked : from hence it was eaſy for the Popes 
afterwards to pretend, that the Biſhops ought to 
receive their confirmation from Rome. Beſides, 
many Biſhops and Churches, that were novices in 
compariſon of the antient Roman church, uſed to 
refer themſelves to, and aſk the advice of the 
church of Rome, concerning matters of conſe- 
quence, and the true ſenſe and interpretation of 
the canons; and when once they perceived at 
Rome, that their anſwers were taken as deciſions, 
they began to fend their decrees before they were 
demanded, under pretence that Rome being the 
firſt ſeat of the Chriſtian Biſhops; ought to take 
effectual care that the canons and eccleltaſtical 
laws were duly put in execution. On the like 
pretence they made themſelves judges of the diffe- 
rences between Biſhops ; and encroaching on the 
right of their Metropolitans, uſed to depoſe ſuch 
Biſhops as, in their opinion, had not a right or- 
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bidden to be exerciſed till they had received them, CH a pj 
They aſſumed alſo an authority of licenſing Bi- XIX B 
ſhops to remove from one See to another, and ob- pope's i 
liged them to receive their confirmation from Domi.“ 
Rome, for which a ſum of money was exacted. nions 


CHAP. dination; and ſuch as were charged with enor- 
XIX, mous crimes they ſuſpended, and obliged to ap- 
Pope's pear at Rome and plead their cauſe : and if any 
Domi- defired an exemption from the canons, they tra- 
nions. vell'd to Rome, where they were kindly received, 

LS and encouraged in their demands; whereby the 


ſtaple of diſpenſations and favours became eſta- 
bliſh'd at Rome. If any one loſt his cauſe before 
the ordinary Judge, he immediately appeal'd to 
Rome. According to the French hiſtorians, the 
Emperor HEN RV having made the city of Arles 
the capital city over ſeven provinces, the Pope 
conſtituted the Archbiſhop of that city his Vicar 
in France, left he ſhould attempt to make him- 
ſelf Patriarch of that kingdom; and the Archbi- 
ſhop chole to have the inſpection, though pre- 
eariouſly, over ſeventeen provinces, into which 
France was divided at that time, rather than to 
be head only of ſeven in his own right; and to 
add the greater authority to his commiſſion, did 
all that Jay in his power to eſtabliſh the Pope's 
authority there, In the eighth century, when 
the clergy were become very debauched, W 1N1- 
FRED, an Engliſh Fryar, who afterwards went 
by the name of Boxn1lFAcCE, took upon himſelf 
to reform the manners of the monks and clergy, 
and endeavoured to eftabliſh Chriſtianity in Ger- 
many ; and, to acquire the greater authority, en- 
tirely devoted himſelf to the Roman chair, and 
was honour'd with a pall, and the title of Arch- 
biſhop of Mayence : he was conſtituted alſo by 
Pope GREGORY III his Vicar, with authority 
to call Councils, and conſtitute Biſhops in thoſe 
places, which by his means had been converted 
to the Chriſtian faith, with ample recommenda- 
tions to thoſe nations, and particularly to CHARLEs 
MARTEL, the then Grand Maſter of France, 
deſiring he would take him into his protection, 
which he very willingly did: and when after 
wards his ſon CARLOMAN ſhewed an inclina- 
tion to have the church-diſcipline regulated, Bo- 
NIFACE took that office upon him, to the great 
advantage of the Roman See. At the requeſt of 
this Prince alſo he called a Council in Germany; 
and in the reign of King PzPi1N held ſeveral ſy- 
nods in France, where BoNIFACE preſided in 
quality of the Pope's Legate. In the firſt of theſe 
Councils the clergy ſign'd a confeſſion of faith, 
whereby they obliged themſelyes, not only to 
maintain the Catholick faith, but to remain in 
conftant communion with the Romiſh church, 
and to be obedient to the ſucceſſors of St. PETER. 
BoniFACE was the firſt who required the Ger- 
man Biſhops to receive the epiſcopal pall from the 
Pope, and ſent it to the Biſhops of France unaſk'd, 
in order to increafe their obligation to the See of 
Rome ; and theſe ornaments afterwards becoming 
cuſtomary, they were forced upon them as of ab- 


ſolute neceſſity, and the epiſcopal function for- 


They alſo made void the deciſions of provincial 
ſynods, which reduced their authority to nothing. 
Pope GREGORY VII obliged the Biſhops to take 
an oath of fealty to him; and decreed that none 
ſhould dare to condemn any one who had ap- 
peal'd to the Pope. He ſent Nuncio's or Legates 
alſo to every court, who in the name of. the Pope 
exerciſed that authority which formerly belong'd 
to the reſpective Biſhops, Metropolitans, and Pro- 
vincial Aſſemblies: and not contented with the 
liberality and charity of Princes and Great Men, 


who had been very bountiful to the church and 


clergy, contrived various artiftces to empty the 
people's pockets, ſuch as ſaying maſſes for the liv- 
ing and the dead, purgatory, indulgencies, diſ- 
penſations, pilgrimages, jubilees, and other fop- 
peries; and his emiſſaries had always a watchful 
eye on ſuch as were at the point of death, obſer- 
ving that men were then inclined to be moſt li- 
beral. But nothing turn'd more to the Pope's ad- 
vantage than the croiſadoes, which were encou- 


raged in the eleventh century ; for in theſe expe- 


ditions, after people had received the ſign of the 
croſs, the Pope claimed the ſupreme command, 
and took the perſons and eſtates of the adventu- 
rers under his protection, exempting them from 


the civil juriſdiction, The Pope's Legates alſo 


diſpoſed of all the alms that were given for theſe 
expeditions, and levied the tenths on the clergy 
to ſupport them, laying their commands on Kings 
and Princes to receive the croſs themſelves, This 
ſacred militia were afterwards employed againſt 
ſuch as they were pleaſed to declare hereticks or 
ſchiſmaticks, whoſe kingdoms and poſſeſſions they 
uſually confiſcated and beſtowed on their moſt 
zealous ſons. | 

The multiplying of monks and friars alſo very 
much advanced the ſtrength and intereſt of the 
See of Rome; for theſe ſerved not only to drain 


the purſes of the laity, but to curb the Biſhops: 


and Clergy, for which reaſon the Pope ſupported 
them with all imaginable zeal. in the tenth cen- 
tury, when they withdrew themſelves from the 


juriſdiction of their Biſhops, and ſubmitted to the 


immediate authority of the Pope. Theſe friars 
were a great grievance to the ſecular clergy, ſha- 


ring with them in the legacies and burials of the 


rich, in the direction of their conſciences, and 


the adminiſtration of the ſacraments; from whence 


there aroſe perpetual ſeuds between the Biſhops 
and their clergy and the monks, but the Jatter 
being ſupported by the Pope, had generally the 
beſt of it. If a Biſhop attempted any thing againſt 
the Pope's authority, the friars ran him down 


with. 


XIX. 


— 
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with clamour and noiſe, like fo 2 hounds, 
and render'd him odious to the people, among 


mon people. Some of them, tis true, were very 
well ſatisfied with the advancement of the Pope's 
power, as participating of the grandeur of their 
ſupreme head, and thereby being exempted from 
the juriſdiction of the civil magiitrate, which was 
more dreadful to them than a foreign jurifdic- 
tion, exerciſed by thoſe of their own order, 
from whom they had reaſon to expect more 
favour, 

But ſurely nothing contributed more towards 
eſtabliſhing the Pope's empire, than that opinion 
ſo induſtriouſly propagated by the Jeſuits of his 
Infallibility ; 4 if he alone was infallible, what 
need could there be for the future of a General 
Council? unerring wiſdom needed no advice, and 
ought not to be ſubject to the controul of miſ- 
guided mortals. All Princes and States therefore, 
who really believe him poſleſs'd of this divine at- 
tribute, readily ſubmitted to his dictates : but 
there were ſome, it ſeems, that would never come 
into this notion of the Pope's infallibility, unleſs 
it were in conjunction with a Council; and the 
ſchiſms and double elections, which frequently 
happen'd, gave a great ſhock to their pretended 
claim of infallibility ; for at theſe times all their 
faults and failings were ripp'd up, and they excom- 
municated and reviled each other without mercy, 
They were ſometimes alſo obliged to ſubmit their 
infallible underſtandings to the Princes who gave 
them their aſſiſtance: at others, their Holineſſes 
were defeated, impriſoned, and depoſed, and 
forced to return to a private life, The firſt ſchiſm 
happen'd about the year 1130, (according to Pu p- 
F EN DORF, but the reader will find ſeveral Anti- 
Popes before this in the following table) when Ix- 
NOCENT II and ANACLETUS were both choſen 
Popes. After the death of Ap RIAN IV, two 
Popes were again elected, viz. ALEXANDER III, 
and VicTor IV; to the firſt France, England, 
and Sicily adhered, and to the latter the Emperor 
FREDERICK I, Germany, and the Roman cler- 
2y ; and after the death of VicToR his party 
choſe three Popes ſucceſſively, all whom ALE x- 
ANDER out-lived, But the greateſt ſchiſm was 
after the death of BenEDicT X, when two 
Popes being elected, one reſided at Rome, and 
the other at Avignon, which laſted through ſeve- 
ral ſueceſſions near forty years; when they did 
not only excommunicate each other, but exerciſed 
the greateſt cruelties on their adverſaries : Both 
parties pretending to have the Saints on their ſide, 
producing ſham miracles and revelations to induce 


403 
the people to believe they were approved by hea- CHAP. 
ven, till at length they became the jeſt and XIX. 
contempt of Chriſtendom ; and inſtead of being Pope's 
deem'd infallible, it was held that a Council might Domi- 
depoſe them for male-adminiſtration. Succeeding nions. 
Popes however fo inſinuated themſelves into the Canynnd 
good graces of the Princes of Europe, and gain'd 

ſuch an aſcendant over the common people, that 

they were become as abſolute as ever a little before 

the Reformation; when that ſcandalous practice 

of ſelling indulgencies, and permitting people to 

be as wicked as they pleaſed, who had money to 
purchaſe the Pope's favour, provok'd LUTHER 

and ſome others, about the year 1517, to call 

their authority in queſtion again : the conſequence 

of which, was the utter aboliſhing of the Pope's 
ſupremacy in ſeveral of the kingdoms of Europe, 

which would probably have been univerſal, if the 
reformers had been conducted by any one chief, 

and had not ſplit into ſo many ſects and parties. 

What deter'd a great many prelates and eccleſia- 

ſticks from joining with them, was their ſeizing 

and ſequeſtring the lands and revenues of the 
church, and applying them to ſecular and pro- 

phane uſes: though on the other hand, *tis ſaid, 

that a view of ſeizing the benefices of the church 

was one great inducement to ſome temporal powers 

to embrace the Reformation. But however that 

matter be, it is evident the Pope in a little time 
regain'd his authority in thoſe kingdoms, which 

were not fallen off to the Reformed ; and of latc 

has rather got than loft ground, for which ſeveral 

reaſons are aſſign'd, as the Pope's treating ſove- 

reign Princes with more civility than formerly ; 

his reforming the Biſhops and Clergy, who do 

not now lead ſuch ſcandalous lives as when Lu- 

THER exclaim'd againſt them, and made this 

one of the principal grounds of ſeparating from 

their communion. They are allo become more 
learned, and have many excellent books and 
preachers amongſt them, which they were de- 

ſtitute of at the Reformation. The Jeſuits par- 
ticularly apply themſelves to learning, and the 
education of youth, and furniſh their diſciples 

with ſpecious arguments at leaſt for their adhering 

to Popery. There is not a court of the Romiſh 
communion in Europe, where this crafty gene- 

ration have not a mighty influence, and we ſee 

them daily drawing off one Prince or other from 

our communion. But I proceed to give a cata- 

logue of the Popes, in which I ſhall take notice 

of ſome of the moſt remarkable events that have 
happen'd fince they poſleſs'd the Ryman See, 


A. D. | | Years, 
43. St. Peter, according to tradition, reign'd 24. 
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67. St. Linus 11 
78. St. Cletus 12 
91. St. Clement I, 9 
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CHAP A. D. Years, 
XIX. 101. St. Anacletus 9 
Pope's 110. St. Evariſtus 9 
Domi- 119. St. Alexander IO 
nions, 130. St. Sixtus J. 9 

Lynn 140, St. Teleſphor us 11 


152. St. Higinus 
»Tis ſaid he firſt order'd the conſecration of 
churches, and god-fathers at baptiſm, 

156. St. Pius J. 9 
He firſt ordered the celebration of Eaſter on 
the firſt Sunday after the fourteenth of the 
moon of March. 


165. St. Anicetus 7 
173. St. Soter 3 
177., St. Eleutherus I5 


192. St. Victor I. 9 
He excommunicated the Biſhops of Aſia for 
celebrating Eaſter on the ſame day the Jews 
did, for which he was reprehended by ſeveral 
Biſhops. 

201. St. Zephyrinus 18 
He is faid to be the firſt Biſhop of Rome who 


did not die a martyr, 
219. St. Calixtus J. 5 
224. St. Urbanl. 6 
231. St. Pontianus 4 
235. St. Anterus Some odd months 
236. St. Fabian T 


The learned are not agreed exactly about the 
time of the choice and deceaſe of the preceding 
Popes, It is held that ſome of the firſt reign'd 
together, there being two Biſhops, one of the 
converted Jews, and another of the Gentiles 
in ſome cities, 

251. ot, Cornelius 2 
Nevatian, a Prieſt, was choſen at the ſame time 
by the practice of Novatus, the author of the 
Novatian hereſy, and this is look'd upon as 
the firſt ſchiſm in that church, | 

253. St. Cricius I 

255. dt. Siephen 2 

257. St. Sivins II. I 

258. dt. Denys © 12 

270. St. Fælix IJ. 4 

275. St, Vutychianus 8 

283, bt, Caius I2 

296. 8 \arcellivus 7 
He a; atized in Diocleſan's perſecution, but 
afterw vs repented, and reprehended Dzzcle- 


ſian t is cruelties, for which he was put to 
death. 
304. St. ercellus 4 
300. St. „ bius 2 
311. St. Hiades 2 
314. St. ter 22 
He W] qell'd to leave Rome by Maxentins, 


but re:tored by Con/tantine the Great, and in his 
time the Council of Nice was held. 


A. D. Years, C HAP Neu 
336. St. Mark Eight months. „ 
336. St. Julius I. 15 Popes po 
352. Liberius 15 Domi. bo 
356. St. Felix II fet up againſt him, which made nion; WM nic 

another ſchiſm 1 wy 


365. St. Damaſus I. 17 
Ur/inus a Deacon was ſet up in oppoſition to 
him, but baniſh'd by the Emperor Yalentinian 
in the ſecond year of his uſurpation. This 
Pope held the ſecond Council againſt the Arians, 

385. St. Siricius 13 
He excommunicated the Manichees, and or- 
dered prieſts who married a ſecond time to be 
deprived, 

398. St. Anaſtaſius 4 

402. St. Innocent J. 15 
He defended St. Chryſaſtom againſt the Emperor 
Arcadius, and condemn'd the errors of Pelagius, 
Celeſtin, and Priſcillian, and order'd every Sa- 
turday to be kept as a faſt. 


417. St. Zozimus I 
his Pope alſo condemn'd the Pelagians. 
418. St. Boniface I. | 4 


He would not admit any one into Prieſts or- 
ders under thirty years of age. Eulalius the 
Archdeacon uſurped the Papal chair in this 

' reign, which occaſion'd the fourth ſchiſm ; but 
the difference was decided in favour of Boni- 
face by the Biſhops of Italy, Gaul, and A- 
frick. 

423. St. Celęſtine J. 8 
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He took the part of St. Auguſtin againſt Neſlo- 
rius. 
432. St. Sixtus III. 7 
He bequeathed all his goods to the poor. 
440. St. Les I, ſurnamed the Great 20 


He was ſent for out of Gaul, and advanced to 
the papacy on account of his merit, as being 
the moſt able to defend the church in thoſe 
diſtracted times againſt the Neſtorians, Pela- 
gians, and the barbarous nations. He ſo far 
inſinuated himſelf into the favour of Attila the 
Hun, and Gerſerick King of the Vandals, that 
he preſerved Rome from a total deſtruction, 

461. St. Hilary 
He call'd a Council at Rome to reſtore eccle- 
ſiaſtical diſcipline, and confirm'd the Councils 
of Nice, Epheſus and Chalcedon. 

467. St. Simplicius 15 
lie ordered church-benefices to be divided into 
four parts, the firſt for the incumbent, the ſe- 
cond for other eccleſiaſticks, the third for the 
repairs of the church, and the fourth for the 
poor. : 

483. St. Felix III. 8 
The dedication of churches, and the annual 
commemoration of ſuch dedications, were firſt 
ordered in this pontificate. 
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X. IX. 492. St. Gelaſins 4 571. St. Benedictus, named Bongſus, 4 XIX. 
pes pope's 495. St. Anaſtaſius II. 1 577. Pelagius II. 12 Pope's 
mi- Domi- 498. St. Symachus 15 In his time Italy was plundered by the Lombards, Domi- 
"ns, | nions. He decreed that no Pope ſhould be choſen until and the church diſtracted with ſchiſms. He nions. 
— 1 ſthe See was vacant. Laurence the Archdeacon was at variance with JohN Biſhop of Con- 

was ſet up againſt him, but Theedrrick King ſtantinople, on account of his aſſuming the 
of the Goths determined in favour of Symachus, title of Oecumenical, 


who made Laurence, his rival, Biſhop of No- 
cera, He excommunicated Ana/iafius the Em- 

eror, who had oppoſed him, and incited the 
Biſhops of the eaſt to reſiſt him. 


5 14. St. Hormiſdus 9 
525. St. John I. 2 
mpriſoned by Thezdorick the Goth for perſe- 


cuting the Arians. 

526. St. Felix IV. 4 
He ſucceeded by the intereſt of Thecdoric King 
of the Goths: firſt ordered extreme unction, 
and excommunicated the Patriarch of Con- 
ſtantinople. 


530. St. Boniface II. 2 


He ordered the people to be ſeparated from 
the "clergy during divine worſhip. Drzcorus 
was ſet up againſt him, having obtained a great 
intereſt by his money, but he was excommu- 
nicated by Bomface, and died eighteen days 
aſterwards : this occaſioned the ſixth ſchiſm in 
this church. 

5 32. John Il, named Mercury 2 
He condemned the Monks call'd Acœmetæ, 
who maintained the errors of Neftorius ; but 
were remarkable for devoting themſelves to the 
ſervice of God, ſinging pſalms and anthems 
night and day, and ſcarce allowing themſelves 
any ſleep. 

535. St. Agapetys I. Ten months. 
he tocg uns round churches on Sundays are 
aſcribed to him. 

530. St. S. H 4 
He was the fon of Pope Hormiſdus, and ap- 
pointed by 7heodotrs the Goth, rather than e- 
leci-d by tie Clergy and People, who were 
many ot them againſt him. The Empreſs 
Therira, the wife of Fuſtinian, procured his 
baniſhment, and ſet up Vigilius againſt him, 
who impriſon'd Silverus, and ſtarved him to 
death. 'I'his was the ſeventh ſchiſm. 

540. HAgilius. 15 
Titus Pope reſigned on the death of Silverus, 
and was te- elected, but died afterwards in ba- 
niſhment. 

555. Pelagius I. | 3 
He was elected by the intereſt of the Emperor 
Juſtinian. He ordered Hereticks to be pu- 
niihed by the temporal powers, and added the 
2 to the office for commemorating the 
cad, 


559. St. 7<hn III, called Catilinus, 12 


590. St. Gregory, ſurnamed the Great 13 
He was firſt a ſoldier, and by bis merit raiſed 
himſelf to be Governour of Rome. He at- 
terwards enter'd himſelf in a monaſtery, and 
became as eminent among the clergy, till 
at length he was clected Pope. He oppoſed 
the Biſhop of Conſtantinople's taking upon 
him the title of Univerſal Biſhop: and was 
the firſt who introduced the doctrines of pur- 
gatory, invocation of Saints, expiations by maſ- 
ſes, proceſſions, luſtrations on the purification 
of the bleſſed Virgin, pilgrimages, &c. And 
prohibited the eating fleſh, milk or eggs on 
taſt-days. He order'd Pridfts alſo to put away 
their wives; but, 'tis ſaid, upon finding great 
numbers of infants ſkulls in the Tiber, he re- 
voked that decree. His compliance with Pha- 
cas, who murdered the Emperor his maſter, 
is highly cenſured. | 

604. Sabinius Five months. 

He firſt introduced the burning of lamps in 
churches, 

Cob. Boniface III. Eight months. 

He decreed, that thoſe ſhould be excommuni- 
cated who procured themſelves to be advanc'd 
to the Papal chair by bribery and corruption, 
He decreed alſo, that Biſhops ſhould be elected 
by the clergy and people, and confirm'd by the 
Pope and Civil Magiſtrate: and procured an 
order from the Emperor Phacas, that none 
but the Pope of Rome ſhould be ſtiled Uni- 
verſal Biſhop. | 

607. Boniface IV. 6 

614. Deus Dedit. 

617. Bouface V. | 7 
He decreed that the church ſhould be a ſan- 
ctuary for criminals. 

626, Honerius I. 

639. Severinus. Two months. 
He condemn'd the expolition made by the 
Emperor Heraclizs in favour of the Arians. 

639. John IV. I 
Lent was firſt obſerved in England in his ponti- 
ſicate. 

641. Theadorus 5 7 
He inſtituted the ceremony of bleſſing the wax- 
candle on the Saturday before Eaſter, and con- 
demn'd two Patriarchs of Conſtantinople as 
Monothelites. jo 

649. St. Martin I, 5 

He condemn'd the Monothelites in a council ac 


Rome, 


12 


nions. 655. Eigenius I. 
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XIX. Rome, whereupon the Emperor Conſtantius 
Pope's brought him priſoner to Conſtantinople, and 
Domi- baniff'd him to the-Cherſoneſus, where he died. 


Five months, 


on 55. Vitalianus 13 


He firſt c-der'd divine ſervice to be perform'd 
in Latin, and introduced organs into churches, 

bog. Adecdatus | 7 

676. Damnus, or Domnionus I 
He reduced the church of Ravenna, the ſeat of 
the Emperor's Exarch or Vicar in Italy, under 
the ſubjection of the See of Rome. 

678. St. Agatho | 
He ordered the decrees of the Roman See to 
be reverenced and obey'd as the decrees of St. 
Peter, and to be ſealed with lead inſtead of 
WAX, 

683. St. Les II. Ten months. 

He ordered baptiſm to be adminiſtred at all 
times in caſe of neceſſity. 

684. St. Benedict II. Eight months. 

In this pontificate the Emperor forgave the mo- 
ney paid him on confirming a Pope, and ex- 
cuſed them from applying to him by his Vi- 
car or Exarch at Ravenna. 

58 5. John V. | I 

686. Conon I 
Two uſurpers in the interregnum, which made 
the eighth ſchiſm, 

687. St. Serg us J. I3 
His former name was Bocco de Porcs, or Swine's 
Snout, which he changed on his advancement 
to the chair to Sergius, which introduced the 
cuſtom of the Pope's changing their names on 
an election. He crown'd Lew:s, fon to the Em- 
peror Lotharius King of Italy. 

701. Fehn VI. 3 

705. John VII. 2 
He firſt introduced images into churches, 

708. Siſinius Twenty days 

708. Conſtantine 3 
He was at variance with the Emperor becauſe 
he prohibited the worſhip of images. 

714. Gregory II. 16 
Leo Taurus Emperor of Conſtantinople, ha- 
ving convened a Synod which condemned the 
worſhip of images, praying to the Virgin and 
other Saints, and the adoration of reliques, or- 
dered all images to be burnt both in the Greek 
and Latin churches, and all pictures to be de- 
faced, Whereupon the Pope call'd a Synod, 
which approved the worſhip of images, cen- 
{ured the Emperor's decree, and excommuni- 
cated him, He alſo encouraged the Italians to 
deny him his taxes, in levying whereof the 
<> xls Vicar or Exarch at Ravenna was 

und. 


731. Gregory III. 10 


* Years, 
This Pontif alſo excommunicated the Empe- 
ror Leo, for prohibiting the worſhip of images, 


A. D. 


but was attack'd by Luitprand King of the 
Lombards, who beſieged him in Rome, and 
had taken the city, if Charles Martel Grand 
Maſter of France, the Pope's allie, had not in- 
terpoſed and prevented it. 

741. St. Zachary 10 
He encouraged the French in depoſing their 
King Childerich, and advancing Pepin the ſon 
of Charles Mariel to the throne. 

754. Stephen IT. Four days. 

754. Stephen III. 

He was compelled to abandon Rome by A/ 
tulphus King of Lombardy, but his allie King 
Pepin defeated the Lombards, recover'd the 
exarchate of Ravenna, and conferred thoſe ter- 
ritories on the Pope, 

757. Paul J. II 
He begun to rebuild the church of St. Pe- 
ter's in Rome; his election was diſputed by 
Theephilaft for ſome time, which occaſioned 
the ninth ſchiſm. The writing the lives of 
Saints was very much in vcgue in this pontifi- 
cate, 

768. Stephen IV. 

Conſtantine a lay-man was ſet up againſt Ste- 
phen, but was ſoon degraded, and his eyes put 
out; afterwards Philip a prieſt oppoſed Ste- 
phen, but ſubmitted. to him, This was the 
tenth ſchiſm, 

772. Adrian J. | 23 
He was attacked by Didier, or Deſiderius, the 
laſt King of Lombardy ; but Charlemain march'd 
to his aſſiſtance, and having defeated Didier, 
and taken him priſoner, put an end to the 
kingdom of the Lombards : whereupon he ac- 
knowledged his right of appointing the Pope. 
Charlemain, on the other hand, confirm'd his 
title to the territories which his father Pepin 
had conferred upon him; and had fo great a 
reſpect for this Pope, that he wrote his epitaph, 
which ſtill remains in St. Peter's church. 

795. Leo III. 20 
He was oppoſed 05 a faction, and forced to fly 


to Charlemain in Germany, who confirm'd him 


e 


P ope's 


Domi. 1 


nions, | 


— mn 


in the chair; whereupon Les crown'd his bene- 


factor Emperor.of the weſt, and acknowledg'd 
him his ſovereign. 


816. Stephen” V. 1 I 


Paſcal I. * * 


817. 
te prevailed with the Emperor to give up his 
right of appointing a Pope; and excommuni- 
cated Leo V, Emperor of the Eaſt, for oppo- 
ſing the worſhip of 4 5 He crown'd Lo- 
tharius Emperor of the Weſt. 

824. Eugenius II. 


He was oppoſed by Zizinius, which occaſion 
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[X, XIX. the eleventh ſchiſm, The worſhip of relicks 901. Thecdorus II. Twenty days. XIX. 
Pe's Pope's being very much in vogue in this pontificate, 901. John IX. 3 Pope's 
mi- 1).mi- he diſtributed great numbers of bones in France, go5. Benedect IV. Some few months, Domi- 


Germany and England, ſaid to belong to Saints 
and Martyrs, | 

827. Valentinus Forty days. 

e was poiſon'd forty days after his election. 

827. Gregory IV. I5 
He refuſed to accept of the chair, tis ſaid, 
till he had the Emperor's conſent, 

844. Sergius II. 3 

847. Leo IV. 8 
He defeated the Saracen fleet, and defended 
Rome againſt them. He prohibited laymen to 
en er the church in time of divine ſervice, 'tis 
laid. | 

852. Some place Pope Joan here by the name of 
John VIII. *Tis ſaid ſhe was of Engliſh ex- 
traction; that ſhe had her education at Athens, 
where having made a great progreſs in her ſtu- 
dies, ſhe went to Rome, and on Leo's death 
was advanced to the papal chair. But being 
with child, was delivered of a baſtard as ſhe 
was going to the church of St. John de La- 
teran. But I find the whole is look'd upon as 
a fiction by many Proteſtants. 

855. Benedict III. 2 
Anaſtaſius an excommunicated Prieſt, oppoſed 
him, which occaſion'd the twelfth ſchiſm. 

858. Nicholas I. ſurnamed the Great. 

He was call'd the Great on account of his main- 
taining his authority againſt Michael Emperor 
of the eaſt, and excommunicating Photzas, 
whom the Emperor had made Patriarch of 
Conſtantinople, in the room of Hgnatius, whom 
he had depoſed. 

867. Adrian Il. | 
He was choſen without the conſent of the 
Emperor, and order'd that neither the Empe- 
ror, nor any layman ſhould be concern'd in 
electing a Pope for the future. 

872, John VIII. | 5 10 
He was made priſoner by the Marquiſs of Tuſ- 
cany, but eſcaped into France, and returning 
to Italy, then infeſted by the Saracens, *tis 


nions. 


ſaid, was forced to pay tribute to them. He 
was taken off by poiſon. 
882. Marin, or Martin II. 2 
884. Adrian III. 1 
885. Stephen VI. 'x 6 
He firſt appointed the ſign of the crols. 
890. 0 6 


He was oppoſed by Sergius, a Cardinal Deacon, 
vrhich occaſion'd the thirteenth ſchiſm. 

897. Stephen VII. | | 3 
Oppoſed by Boniface, who is by ſome placed in 
the number of Popes; but was forced to quit 
the title in fifteen days. 


90. Leo V. Forty days. nions. 
One of his domeſticks uſurp'd the See, and 
threw him into priſon, where he died. 

go. Chri/tspher Seven months. 

He govern'd tyrannically, and was impriſon'd 
in a monaſtery. 

907. Sergius III. 

Having impriſon'd his predeceſſor, he obtain'd 
the chair by force ; after which he threw the 
corps of Pope Formyſus into the Tiber, who 
had formerly been his competitor for the pope- 
dom. He cohabited with a Lady of quality, 
by whom he had a baſtard, that afterward: 
came to be Pope by the name of John X. 

910. Anaſtaſins III. 2 

912. Landon Some months. 

91 John X. 15 

e ſucceeded by the intereſt of his mother, 
who was concubine to Sergius III, but was de- 
poſed, and ſtrangled in priſon by the procure— 


ment of her daughter, to make room for 
872 XI, her baſtard ſon. 
928. Les VI. Six months. 
929. Stephen VIII. 2 
931. John XI. 4 
936. Les VII. 3 
939. Stephen IX. 3 


He was ſet up by the Emperor Otho, but op- 
poſed by the people, who aflaulted him, and fo 
dishgured his face that he could never appear: 
in publick. 

943. Marin or Martin III. 6 

949. Agapetus II. FE 

955. John XII. 9 
He call'd the Emperor Oths to aſſiſt him againſt. 
the tyrant Berengarius and his fon, and ſwore 
allegiance to him; but on ſome miſunderſtand- 
ing join'd his enemies; whereupon Ortho pro- 
cured him to be depoſed, ſetting up Leo a Dea- 
con, whom he maintain'd in the papal chair 
two years, which occaſion'd the fifteenth 
ſchiſm : But 7 was afterwards reſtored by 
the intereſt of the ladies, whoſe votary he had 
been, He was murder'd by one with whole 
wife he had been too free, 

962. Leo VIII, the uſurper, is by ſome placed 
in the catalogue of Popes 3 

964. Benedict V. a 1 

965. John XIII. 2 6 
He was elected by the intereſt of the Emperor, 
but expelled by the Romans; and being after- 
wards reſtored, uſed his enemies barbarouſly. 
He firſt appointed the bleſſing of- bells. 

972. Domnus or Donnim II. Two months, 

972. Benedict VI. E, 
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XIX. 
Pope's 
Domi— 


nions. 


Years. 
He was impriſon'd and afterwards ſtrangled by 
the procurement of Bface the Cardinal Dea- 
con, who uſurped the papacy, and occaſion'd 
the ſixteenth ſchiſm 3 but Boniface having plun - 
dered the church of St. Peter's, retired to Con- 
ſtantinople. 

975. Benedict VII. 9 
He attempted to reform the clergy, and was 
depoſed. 

984. Jahn XIV. 
He was impriſoned and ſtarved to death by Bo- 
ni face the Antipope, who returned to Rome 
and uſurped the chair about four months; at- 
ter which dying ſuddenly, he was dragg'd naked 
about the {treets, 

985 John XV. 10 
He was at perpetual variance with his clergy 3 
driven from Rome, and reſtored again by the 
Emperor; but at laſt was famiſh'd in the caſtle 
ot St. Angelo, as tis ſaid. 

996. Gregory V. 2 
He was the ſon of Otho Duke of Suabia, and 
firſt created Electors in the Empire. Creſcen— 

John Biſhop 


tius, a nobleman of Rome, ſet up 7 


aa} Wo 


of Piacenza againſt him, who held the See ſix- 


teen months, which occalion'd the eighteenth 
ſchiſm. 


990, Silveſter II. 4 
1c03. John XVII. Some few months, 
1003. John XVIII. 5 


He appointed the feſtival in commemoration of 
the dead, | 
1009. Sergins IV. | 2 
1012. Benedict VIII. 12 
He defeated the Saracens who were then ma- 
ſters of part of Italy, 
1024. Jahn XIX. | 9 
1034. Benedict IX. 10 


He procured the chair by force and bribery, and 


led a very ſcandalous life; he was ſeveral 
times depoſed and reſtored again. 

1044. Gregory VI. 2 
He purchaſed the chair of Benedict, who re- 
ſumed his pretenſions notwithſtanding. Two 
others alſo uſurp'd the chair about this time, 
which cccaſton'd the twenticth ſchiſm. Gregory 
bought out the other competitors, but was at- 
terwards carried priſoner into Germany by the 
Emperor Henry III, where he died. 

1040. Clement II. Nine months. 

He was ſet up by the Emperor, but poiſoned 
by Bennet IX, in the tenth month of his pon- 
tificate, 


1048. Damaſus II. Twenty-three days. 


le was alſo ſet up by the Emperor, and poi- 
ſan'd-by Bennet IX. 
1049. St. Leo IX. 5 
Victar II. | | 2 
3 | 


1054. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


A. D. * 

1057. Stephen X. Eight months. 
He ſubjected the church of Milan to that of 
Rome, which till this time had diſputed its 
ſupremacy. He was advanced to the chair by 
the intereſt of the Emperor, as three or four 
of his immediate predeceſſors had been. The 
faction that oppoſed him fell upon him, and ſo 
dishgured his face, that he could not appear in 
publick for ſome time. 

1058, Nicholas II. 2 
He directed that the Pope ſhould be elected by 
the Cardinals and the Emperor. "The Biſhop 
of Velitri was his competitor, but obliged to 
relinquiſh his pretenſions. 

1061. Alexander II. 11 
He was choſen by the Cardinals, but oppoſed 
by Honorius who was ſet up by the Emperor, 
between whom ſeveral bloody battles were 
fought : But Fnorius was at length obliged to 
ſubmit, This Pope aſſiſted //lam the Congueror 
in his enterprize againſt England. 

1073. Gregory VII. | I2 
He was elected by the Cardinals without the 
Emperor's conſent, and decreed that the in- 
veſtiture of Biſhops, &c. ſhould not belong to 
the Emperor. He excommunicated the Em- 
peror Henry IV, cited him to appear at Rome, 
and abfolved his ſubjects from their allegiance, 
and ſet up Rodolphus of Suabia againſt him; but 
the Emperor having defeated Radelph, who was 
kill'd in the field of battle, march'd into Italy, 
beſieged and took Rome, compelling Gregzry 
to fly to Salerno ; whereupon he advanced Cle- 
ment to the papal chair, which occaſion'd the 
twenty-third ſchiſm, that laſted above twenty 
years. 

1086. Victor III. Ten months. 

He was poiſon'd by his Subdeacon at the ſa— 
crament, 

1087, Urban II. 11 
He excommunicated the Emperor, and was 
oblig'd to fly into France for protection. 

1099. Paſcal II. 18 
He excommunicated Clement the Antipope, and 
conteſted with the Emperor and the King of 
England about the inveſtiture of the bifhop- 
ricks, &c. The Emperor Henry V impriſon=d 
him, and made him relinquiſh the inveſtiture, 
and confirm this agreement by taking the ia- 
crament; but he afterwards promoted an in- 
ſurrection againſt the Emperor in Germany, 
and obliged him to give up the right of in- 
veſtiture again. Clement the Antipope dying, 
Paſchal ordered his corps to be dug up and 

treated ignominioaſly: after wich four other 
Antipopes ſet up againſt him, which occaſion'd 
the twenty-fourth ſchiſm. 


1118. Get II. I 
elaſius 11. 
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He was of the blood royal of France, and ſuc- 
ceeded on the death of Gelaſius. He excom- 
municated the Emperor, and impriſon'd Gre- 
gory the Antipope, and held the firſt general 
council of Lateran, in order to accommodate 
matters with the Emperor. | 

1124. Honorius II. 4 
Being illegally choſen, he reſign'd, in order 
to be elected canonically, as he was. 

1130. Imocent II. 13 
Anaclete was ſet up againſt him by the Italians, 
whereupon he was obliged to fly for refuge into 
France; but afterwards accommodated mat- 
ters, and held the ſecond General Council of 
Lateran. 

1143. Cele/tine II. Five months. 

1144. Lucius II. Eleven months. 

He perſuaded the Emperor Conrad to undertake 
a croiſado againſt the Saracens, 

1145. Eugenius III. 8 
He was ſeveral times driven from Rome, but 
was at length ſucceſsful againſt thoſe who op- 
poſed him, and promoted a croiſado. 

1153. Anaſtaſius IV. | I 

1154. Adrian IV. 4 
He was an Engliſhman, named Nicholas Break- 
ſpear, of Abbots Langly in Hertfordſhire, his 
father a lay-brother of St. Albans, He travel'd 
to Arles in France, and being admitted into 
the abbey of St. Ri, became their Abbot. He 
afterwards travel'd into Norway, and planted 
Chriſtianity there ; for which ſervice he was 
made a Cardinal by Pope Eugene III. He ex- 

_ communicated the Emperor Frederick Barba- 
roſa, for not acknowledging the Empire to be 
a fee of the See of Rome, aboliſh'd the Ro- 
man Senate, and excommunicated the citizens. 
He was afterwards reconciled to the Emperor, 
and crown'd him in St. Peter's church. 

II 59: Alexander III. 21 
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IX, XIX. He was obliged to leave Rome by the Emperor the Prince his ſon, who had been made priſo- XIX. 1 
e's Pope's Henry V, (who ſet up Gregory againſt him) ner by the enemy. The Pope on this occa- Pope's 1 
omi. bomi- and to i into France ; whereupon happen'd the ſion inſolently made uſe of that paſſage of Domi- if 
ons, | nions. twenty-fifth ſchiſm, Gregory keeping poſſeſſion ſcripture, Thu ſhalt tread on ſerpents and ſcor- mions. 16 
of the See for three years. pions. He held the third Lateran council a 1 
1119. Calixtus II. Rome for the reformation of the clergy. 1 


e had continual wars with the Emperor Bar- 


bareſſa, being ſupported by the Venetians and 
other powers, Has. was ſet up againſt him, 
and took him priſoner; but he made his eſcape 
into France, where he was forced to remain 
three years, which occaſion'd the twenty- ſe 
venth ſchiſm in the church. Paſchal and Ca- 
lixtus were ſet up againſt him after Victor; but 
he extricated himſelf out of all his difficulties, 
and compelled the Emperor to ſubmit to him, 
who tis ſaid was contented to let the Pope 
voy __ his neck, to procure the liberty of 
OL, 41. 


1181. Lucius III. 

He was driven from Rome upon his attempt- 
ing to lay afide the Conſuls and Patricii ; but 
being aſſiſted by the neighbouring powers, the 
Romans were obliged to ſubmit to him. He 
alſo diſputed the right of inveſtiture with the 
Emperor. 

1185. Urban. I 
In this pontificate Jeruſalem was taken by the 
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* Gregory VIII. Two months. 

e promoted a croſaido for the recovery of 
the Holy Land. 

1188. Clement III. 5 
He promoted the croſaido's, prohibited the cele- 
brating Maſs with common bread or in wooden 
veſſels. 

1191. Cele/tine III. 6 
He took part with Richard I, King of Eng- 
land, againſt his Barons, and invited him to 
undertake a croiſado, Upon his crowning the 
Emperor, he ſtruck the crown off again with 
his foot, intimating that he had power to de- 
poſe him, ſays my author. 

1199. Innocent III. 18 

e firſt appointed auricular confeſſion; ex- 
communicated the Emperor Oths, and ſet up 
Frederick II againſt him; John King of Eng- 
land made his dominions tributary to the Pope 
in this pontificate, 

1216. Honorius III. T0 
He ordered kneeling at the elevation of the 
Hoſt, and excommunicated the Emperor Fre- 
rakes. II. * | 

1227. Or . | 1 
He bred. be continual wars with the 8 

Frederick II, excommunicated him and at- 
tempted to depoſe him ; but the Emperor pro- 
ving ſucceſsful, tis ſaid, broke the Pope's 
heart, | 

1241. Celeſtine IV. 
He was poiſon'd. 

1243. Innicent IV. II 

e excommunicated the Emperor Frederick II, 
and defeated his army, but the Emperor af- 
terwards getting an advantage of him, the 
Pope fled to France for refuge, where he re- 
main'd till the Emperor's death, and then re- 
turn'd to Rome, He was the firſt who ap- 
pointed the Cardinals to wear red hats, 

1254. Alexander IV. 6 
In this pontificat2 Italy was diſtracted by the 

Gg two 


Twenty-eight days, 
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Years. 
two ſactions of Guelphs and Gibelines, the 

firſt being eſpouſed by the Pope, and the other 
by the Emperor. | 
1261. Urban IV. 3 


Loy 1265. Clement IV. 3 


1271. 
1276. 
1276, 
1276. 


1277. 


Gregory X. 4 
Innocent V. Five months. 
Adrian V. Twenty nine days. 


Mags XXI. Nine months, 

ichalas III. 2 

1281. Murtin IV. 3 

128 5. Honorius IV. 2 

1287. Nicholas IV. 4 

After his death there was an interregnum of 
two years and three months. 

1294. St. Celeſtine V. Five months. 

e was choſen out of an hermitage, and after 

a reign of five months, choſe to reſign and 
return to his hermitage again, 

1295. Boniface VIII. 
le excommunicated Philip the French King, 
and abſolved his ſubjects from their allegiance, 
and gave his kingdom to thoſe who could re- 
cover it; whereupon Philip, in a Synod and 
Parliament of that kingdom, condemned the 
Pope for ſimony, murther, uſury, atheiſm, a- 
dultery, and a confederacy with the Saracens, 
and ſent an army into Italy, which took the 
Pope priſoner, and *tis ſaid he died raving mad 
in their hands. 

1303. Benedict X. Nine months. 


The See removed from Rome to Avignon, 


1305. Clement V. 8 
He was a Frenchman, elected after a long 
vacancy, and crown'd at Lyons. He reſided 
at Avignon, as his ſucceſſors did after him for 
ſeventy years, which the Romans called the 
Babyloniſh Captivity, 

1316. 7ohn XXII. 18 
In this pontificate Lewis of Bavaria and Fre- 
derick of Auſtria being competitors for the Em- 
pire, John excommunicated Leis, whereup- 
on Lewis ſet up a Cordelier againſt the Pope 
under the name of Nicholas V, which occa- 
ſion'd the twenty-eighth ſchiſm, which laſted 
two years; but Nicholas being defeated and ta- 
ken priſoner, died in priſon. 

1334. Benedict XII. 7 

e was the ſon of a French miller; he ex- 
communicated Lewis of Bavaria the Emperor. 

1342, Clement VI. 10 
He ordered the Jubilee to be held once in fifty 
years, 

1352. Innocent VI. 12 
He was a Frenchman alſo, and perpetually at 
war with one Prince or other. He burnt 
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22 de Rupe for his interpretation of the XIX, X 
evelations, in which he called the Pope An- Popes Pox 
tichriſt. | mi- Do 
1364. Urban V. 5 nions, nio 
He was the firſt who wore the triple crown. — 


condemn'd pluralities and non- reſidency, and 
prohibited the Cardinals making their palaces 
ſanctuaries for villains. 
1370. Gregory XI. 
e went from Avignon and took up his re- 
ſidence at Rome, after the See had been re- 
moved ſeventy years. 


The See reſettled at Rome. 


1378. Urban VI. 11 
The Romans threatned to ſet fire to the Con- 
clave, unleſs an Italian was elected; whereup- 
on Urban was elected; but the Cardinals af- 
terwards ſet up Clement VII againſt him, 
which occaſion'd the twenty- ninth ſchiſm, that 
laſted thirty years. | 

1378. Clement VII, lived till 1394, but is rec- 
kon'd by ſome among the Antipopes. 

1389. Bomface IX. 14 
He was the firſt who aſſumed the abſolute go- 
vernment of Rome, and took upon him to 
appoint all the magiſtrates. Before he could 
accompliſh the deſign, he had ſeveral warm 
ſkirmiſhes with the citizens, in one of which 
he was driven out of Rome, and was very 
near being kill'd. He excommunicated ſeveral 
ſovereign Princes for conferring benefices on 
Clerks without his approbation, and pronounced 
a ſentence of depoſition againſt the Emperor 
Menceſlaus. 

1404. Innocent VII. 2 
He was elected on condition that he would 
quit the chair again, if Bennet the Antipope, 
who reſided at Avignon, would do the like: 
But refuſing afterwards, and being reprehend- 
ed by the Romans for it, he cauſed ſeveral of 
them to be beheaded, and their bodies thrown 
into the ſtreets; whereupon the citizens call'd 
in Ladi/laus King of Naples to their affiſtance, 
who drove him from Rome, but he return'd 
thither afterwards and died there. 

1406. Gregory XII. 2 
He was choſen alſo upon condition he ſhould 


reſign the pontificate if Bennet the Antipope 


did; which they refuſing, the Cardinals met 
at Piſa, and reſolved that both of them had 
forfeited the See, and elected Alexander. 
1409. Alexander V. Ten months. 
He depoſed King Ladiſſaus for invading the 
dominions of the church, 
1410. John XXIII. 5 
He was elected on condition alſo that he — 
reſign 
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reſign again, if Gregory XII and Bennet would 
do the ſame ; but he refuſing, a council was 
call'd by the Emperor at Conſtance anno 1415, 
and this Pope taken and ſent priſoner to Hei- 
delburgh, after which the council depoſed him 


and the other competitors, and elected Mar- 


tin V. who afterwards upon Fohn's ſubmiſſion, 
made him Dean of the Cardinals, and gave 
him the biſhoprick of Freſcati. 

1417. Martin V. 13 
He was choſen, as has been ſaid, by a commit- 
tee of the council of Conſtance, and made an 
excellent Governour, He repair'd the city of 
Rome, which was almoſt deſtroy'd during this 
ſchiſm, and reformed the manners of the Cler- 
gy and Laity, preferring none but men of 
merit, and was much lamented when he died, 

1431. Eugene IV. 15 
He call'd a council at Baſil, but afterwards re- 
voked his letters of ſummons, and held a coun- 
cil at Ferrara. The council of Baſil however 
met, and ſummon'd the Pope before them, and 
on his refuſing to appear, depoſed him, and 
ſet up the Duke of Savoy, Fælix V, which 
ſchiſm laſted above nine years. Eugene how- 
ever maintain'd himſelf at Rome till his death. 

1447. Necholas V. 8 
Felix V reſigning his pretenſions, put an end 
to the ſchiſm in this pontificate. 

145 5. Calixtus III. 3 

1458. Pius II. 

He is eſteem'd one of the moſt learned men 
that ever was advanced to this See. 


1464. Paul III. 6 
"= Sixtus IV. 13 
e endeavoured to ruin the Venetians and 


the houſe of Medicis, and even hired aſſaſſins 
to murder two of the Princes of Medicis at 
church, one of whom was kill'd, and the 
other eſcaped. He proceeded fo far as to ex- 
communicate the Venetian republick, but they 
maintain'd their liberties againſt all his thun- 
der; which proved ſuch a diſappointment to 
him, that 'tis ſaid it contributed to his death, 

1484. Innocent VIII. 7 
He permitted the Norwegians to celebrate 
Maſs without wine, upon their alledging that 
it was not ſometimes to be had in their coun- 
try. He is ſaid to be remarkable for his incon- 
tinence, and enriching his baſe ſons, 

1492. Alexander VI. 11 
He obtained the chair by bribery, and tis ſaid 
broke through all the Laws of God and Man 
to advance his baſe ſon Cæſar Borgia, beſides 
whom he had ſeveral others. He and his ſon 
Cæſar poiſon'd ſeveral of the Cardinals, and 
deſigned to have poiſoned others at an enter- 
tainment, for which purpoſe a bottle of poi- 


. 
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ſon'd wine was provided, but by miſtake the XIX. 
ſervant gave a glaſs of the poiſon to the Pope, Pope's 


which killed him. The French King Charles 


Domi- 


VIII was provoked to enter into a war with nions, 


him, and took Rome, and brought the Pope ee 


to terms, 

1503. Pius III. 1 wenty-ſix days. 

He was poiſon'd, as it is ſuppoſed, by his ſuc- 
ceſſor, before he had reigned a month, 

1503. Julius II. 0 

He entered into a war with the French, in 
which he was unſucceſsful; and excommu- 
nicated ſeveral ſovereign Princes who had op- 
poſed his election. | 

I513. Leo X. 8 
A war with the Turks being reſolved on in 
this pontificate, the Pope iſſued his indulgences 
in order to raiſe money to maintain it, which 
gave occaſion to Luther to enquire into this 
and other errors of the church of Rome, and 
ended in the throwing off the Pope's authority 
in ſeveral kingdoms of Europe. He gave King 
Henry VIII of England, the title of Defender 
of the Faith, for writing againſt Luther, 

1522, Adrian VI. I 
He endeavoured to drive the French out of 
Italy, but his councils being betray'd, he could 
not effect it, and was poiſoned in the ſecond 
year of his reign, 

1523. Clement VII. 10 
He inſulted the Emperor Charles V, who there- 
upon ſent an army into /taly, beſieged Rome, 
and took the Pope priſoner, obliging him ta 

ay forty thouſand crowns of gold for his ran- 
m. t matters were afterwards accommo- 
dated between him and the Emperor. In this 
pontificate, Henry VIII, King of England, di- 
vorced his Queen, without applying to the 
Pope ; whereupon his Holineſs excommunica- 
ted the King, and his Majeſty on the other 
hand threw off the Pope's ſupremacy, which 
| — the foundation of the reformation in Eng- 
nd. | 

1544. Paul III. 15 
He convened the council of Trent, eſtabliſhed 
the inquiſition, and approved the order of Je- 
ſuits, but condemned the Interim which Charles 
V had contrived, in order to accommodate 
matters with the Proteſtant Princes and States 
of Germany, He cited King Henry VIII to 
appear at Rome, to anſwer the:charge of adul- 
tery, and abſolved his ſubjects from their al- 
legiance, which only confirm'd them in their 
averſion to the See of Rome. 

1550. Julius III. io 

1555. Marcellus II. Twenty-one days. 

1555. Pau IV. | 4 
tr treated the Ambaſſadors with great inſo- 
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lence, who came from King P/i/ip and Queen 
Mary, to beg ablolution in the name of the 
people of England, and to defire a reconcilia- 
tion with the Sce of Rome ; the reaſon of 
which is ſuppoſed to be the ill treatment he 
met with from the Spaniards when they took 
Rome by ſtorm. He join'd with the French 
and Swiſs alſo againſt Spain, and making Italy 
the ſeat of war, reduced it to great miſery, 
He oppoſed the reſignation of the Emperor 
Chartes V, and would never acknowledge Fer- 
dinand the Emperor, becauſe he was not con- 
ſulted in it. He was a zealous promoter of 
the Inquiſition, and recommended it on his 
death-bed as the principal ſupport of the Pa- 
Pacy. 

1559. Pius IV. 

He put a concluſion to the council of Trent, 
order'd the antiquities in Rome to be preſerv'd, 
and encouraged magnificent buildings. 

1566. Pius V. 6 
This Pope, with his confederates the Spaniards 
and Venetians, defeated the Turks in a great 
naval engagement near Lepanto. He aſſiſted 
Charles IX, of France, againſt his Proteſtant 
ſubjects; conferred the title of Great Duke of 
Tuſcany on the family of Medicis ; excommu- 
nicated Elizabeth Queen of England, abfolved 
her ſubjects from their allegiance, and trans- 
ferr'd her dominions to the King of Spain. 

1572. Gregory XIII. 12 
He encouraged fine buildings in Rome, and 

rticularly cauſed a college to be built for the 
Engliſh, and reformed the Calendar, from hence 
called the Gregorian Calendar. 

1585. Sixtus V. 5 

e was the ſon of a cottager, and his firſt em- 
ploy ment keeping of ſwine ; but being taken 
into a monaſtery, he appeared an excellent ge- 
nius, and had an education given him ſuit- 
able to it, but would not have been advanc'd 
to the Papacy ſo ſoon, if he had not pretended 
to be more infirm and old than he really was : 
immediately after his election he appeared to 
be one of the moſt vigorous active men that 
had fat in that chair, He reformed the courts 
of juſtice, and entirely ſuppreſs'd the banditti. 
He rebuilt the Vatican library, and adorned 
Rome with more magnificent ſtructures than 
any of his predeceſſors, and recover'd ſeveral 
obeliſks, pillars, and other noble antiquities 
which had been long buried in rubbiſh, giving 
the city a perfect new face, Ee repaired the 
fortifications of the towns belonging to the 
shurch, and increaſed their garriſons to twen- 
ty thouſand men, and was dreaded both by 
the French and Spaniard. He encouraged the 
great attempt of the Spaniards againſt England 
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kingdom of Naples. He laid new taxes on 


his ſubjects, and increaſed the revenues of the nions, 


1 Gerry 


Roman See fix hundred thouſand crowns 
annum, and at his death, it is ſaid, left five 
millions of crowns behind him, of which he 
appropriated great part for the defence of the 
church, enjoining that it ſhould not be touch'd 
on any other occaſion: Among other acts 
of charity, he employ'd two hundred thou- 
ſand crowns to prevent a ſcarcity in Rome, 
when the reſt of Italy was grievouſly diſtreſs'd 
by famine, He is ſuppoſed to have been poi- 
ſoned by the Spaniards, who did not admire his 
conduct, | 

1590. Urban VII. Thirteen days. 

1590. Gregory XIV, Ten months. 

159 1. Junxent IX. Two months. 

1592. Clement VIII. | 13 

e united the duchy of Ferrara to the See 
of Rome ; he corrected the Bible ſet out by 
Sextus V, in two thouſand places, and forbid 
confeſſion by Letters. 

i605. Les XI. Twenty-five days. 

1605. Paul V. 15 
He excommunicated the Venetians, and laid 
their country under an interdict, for trying an 
eccleſiaſtick in the ſecular courts, and making 
ſtatutes of Mortmain to prevent the Laity 
leaving their lands to the church, The Vene- 
tians on the other hand expell'd the Monks, 
Jeſuits, and all religious orders, who refuſed to 
celebrate divine ſervice, And the Pope found 
himſelf under a neceſſity at laſt to accommo- 
date matters with the Venetians, and yield up 
every point he had inſiſted on. He condemned 
the oath of allegiance which the crown of Eng- 
land required of the ſubject, and declared no 
Catholick could take it with a ſafe conſcience. 
In this pontificate aroſe the diſpute between 
the Dominicans and Jeſuits concerning the im- 
maculate conception of the bleſſed Virgin. He 
equalled any of his predeceſſors in beautifying 
and adorning the city of Rome. 

1621. Gregory XV, 2 
* founded the congregation de Prepaganda 

Ide. 

1623. Urban VIII. 20 
He was extremely devoted to the Angel St. Mi- 
chael, whoſe image he erected in St. Peter's 
church, and his own in a poſture of adoration 
before it, with this inſcription, viz. I worſhip 
thee morning and evening. He ſolemnized a 
Jubilee in the year 1625, when the Spaniſh 
Ambaſlador, in a compliment, ſubjected all his 
maſter's dominions to him, as the Vicar of 
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all his power. He order'd the State of Venice 
to de treated with the ame honours as crown' d 
heads; condemn'd Galiles for affirming the ſun 
ſtood ſtill and the earth moved; and had an 
intention to have made one of his nephews 
King of Naples, but did not ſucceed in it. 
He put ſome perſons to death for attempting 
his life by witchcraft, and forming an image 
of him in wax, which they wounded with pins 
and needles. 

1644. Innocent X. 10 
He is charged with cohabiting with his brother's 
wife Donna Olympia, and being govern'd by 
her. He proteſted againſt the treaty of Mun- 
ſter, becauſe church-lands were yielded up, and 
transferred to temporal Princes, and others who 
had gotten poſſeſſion of them at the Reforma- 
tion; and becauſe liberty of conſcience was al- 

| low'd to Proteſtants in many countries; and 
Monſieur Mun ſuggeſts, that he promoted the 
murder of Charles I, King of England. 

1655. Alexander VII. I2 
The French King inſulted him, and he made 
a very mean ſubmiſſion, He condemn'd the 

Janſeniſts, and determined the controverſy con- 
cerning the immaculate conception of the Bleſſed 
Virgin in her favour. 

1667. Clement IX. 2 
In this pontificate the iſland of Candia was taken 
by the Turks, which, *tis ſaid, broke the old 
gentleman's heart, 

1670. Clement X. 6 

1676. Innacent XI. | I 

e aſſign'd Chriſtina Queen of Sweden, who 
reſided at Rome, a penſion of twelve thouſand 
crowns per annum. He had great diſputes with 
the French King about diſpoling of benefices 
and church-lands, and his Holineſs was fo highly 
incenſed againſt his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty on 
this account, that he enter'd into a contederacy 

with the Emperor, England, and Holland a- 
gainſt him, who ſtipulated that they would not 
make peace with France, *till the Pope had 
received ſatisfaction for the wrongs done to the 
Holy See by his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; and 
from this alliance with the Proteſtant powers 
he obtain'd the name of the Proteſtant Pope. 

1690. Alexander VIII. I 
He ſeem'd to dread the French King's power as 
much as his predeceſlor, and therefore was no 
great enemy to the Confederates, tho' moiſt of 
them were Proteſtants, 

1691. Innocent XII. | 
He was of the noble family of Pignatelli in 
Naples, and having been Nuntio in the greateit 
courts of Europe, was extremely well qualitied 
tor a Governour when he was elected to the 
papacy. He declar'd againſt nepotiſm, and ag- 
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grandizing his relations, and acted accordingly. 
He built him a magnificent tomb in his life- 
time, in which he was interr'd, only he order'd 
his Confeſſor to ſend his heart to the Great Duke 
of Tuſcany. 

Nov. 20, 1700. Clement XI. 20 
It was three days before the Cardinals could 
perſuade him to accept the chair; and then he 
declared he would not have done it, but to free 
himſelf from ſome ſcruples they had rais'd in 
his mind concerning the {in of refuſing it. 

He had indeed a very difficult part to act, 
the crown of Spain being in diſpute during 
this pontificate, He was thought to be more 
inclin'd to the French than the Imperialiſts, 
but inſulted however by both of them in their 
turns; his towns ſurpriz'd, and ſoldiers quar- 
ter'd in his territories. The thunder of the 
Vatican had now loſt its force; neither the 
Emperor or France would be terrified by his 
threats, 

May 8, 1721. Innocent XIII, 2 
He proteſted againſt the Emperor's granting 
the inveſtiture of the duchies of Parma and 
Placentia to Don Carlos Prince of Spain, claim- 
ing them as fees of the church, 


May 29, 1724. Benedict XIII. 


Pope Innocent XIII dying on the ſeventh of 
March 1724, the Cardinals enter'd the conclave 
on the twentieth of the ſame month, where after 
having been ſhut up two months and nine days 


3 they reſolved unanimouſly to chuſe for Sovereign 


Pontift his Eminence Cardinal Vincenzo Ma- 
RIA ORSINI of the Dominican order, who there- 
upon took upon him the name of BEN EDICTXIII. 
He was the firſt that had been choſen of a mo- 
naſtical order for near two hundred years. He is 
a Neapolitan by birth, and ſenior Cardinal of the 
ſacred college, being in the feventy-fifth year of 
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his age at the time of his election. He is ſaid to 


have more humility and integrity than moſt of 
his predeceſſors, and is a perſon of extraordinary 
temperance, On his advancement he would not 
ſuffer his domeſticks to wear any thing but coarſe 
purple cloth without lace, and order'd all the rich 
hangings and furniture of the Vatican to be taken 
down, and plain to be put up in their room. He 
prohibited all eccleftaſticks wearing perukes ; and 
as to his own perſon, is ſo mortified, that he 
wears nothing but woollen next him in the hotteſt 
weather, At the firſt conſiſtory he: held, ſeveral 


bald pates without perukes, in 3 to the 
Pope's order, and the reft excuſed themſelves on 
account of their health. An admirer. of this Pope 


9 of the Cardinals and Prelates appear'd with their 


gives him the following character: He is, fays this Tue cha- 
gentleman, the mildeſt, moſt friendly, and moſt ratter of the 
| Engaging Preſent Pope, 
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engaging perſon in the world, obligingly gracious 
N of the moſt eaſy acceſs, and ex- 
ceeding affable, eſpecially to the poor. Though 
he is nicely frugal as to himſelf, he is beneficent 
to others to a degree of magnificence. When he 


as Archbiſhop of Benevento he beſtow'd all the 


revenues of that See, and his own patrimony, 
which were very great, upon the publick. The 
monuments of his abundant charity muſt ſhine as 
long as the city of Benevento ſtands, When that 
town was in a manner deſtroy'd by a terrible 
earthquake in June 1688, and fixteen hundred 
perſons buried in its ruins, and the remaining in- 
habitants were about to abandon the place, and 
ſettle elſewhere, the good Archbiſhop prevented 
them by his liberality. He aſſiſted them to repair 
their private houſes, and rebuilt the cathedral, 
pariſh-churches, hoſpitals, and religious houſes at 
his own charge; inſomuch that the city makes a 
much better figure than it did before that calamity 
happen'd. But by the account the Pope himſelf 
gives of his miraculous eſcape, he appears i» have 
a pretty deal of ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm in his 
compoſition. 


The preſent He relates, That on Saturday the fiſth of June, 
Pope d e ſcape 1688, at the hour of Veſpers, being then with 


from an 


earthquake. 


© a gentleman in one of the uppermoſt rooms of 
© his palace, the ſame was thrown down, toge- 
© ther with the apartment underneath, and part 
© of the main roof ; ſo that he fell with the above- 
© mention'd gentleman down into a vault of the 
« cellar, where they were cover'd with the ſtones 
and beams of the ſhatter'd apartments. His 
friend was cruſh'd to pieces, but he was preſerv'd 
© by means of ſome rafters, which fell in ſuch a 
manner that they form'd a kind of roof, and 
gave him room enough to breathe in; and, to his 
* unſpeakable comfort, “there fell alſo with him 
* a cheſt of drawers, in which he kept the pic- 
© tures of the principal actions of his glorious pro- 
detector St. PHILIP of Neri, which though it 
« was lock'd, burſt open, and the pictures placed 
e themſelves round him; one of them particu- 
« larly fell upon his head, which was the picture 
of the Saint praying and looking towards the 
*« bleſſed Virgin, who with her facred hand ſup- 
ported the main beam of the church of Valli- 
„ cella, which was ſlipt out of its place.” He 
lay under theſe ruins an hour and a half, but did 
not think it had been above a quarter of an hour, 
© when he was dug out by ſome of the Monks of 
£ his order, They carried him out of the gate of 
the city, wounded as he was, in his head, his 
© right hand, 'and right foot, but he felt no pain, 
© and the ſame night he preach'd to the people 
© with the hoſt in his hand. The favours he re- 
© ceived from the aboveſaid Saint, to whoſe inter- 
© ceſſion he aſcribes his deliverance, he ſays, were 
not cofthned to his perſon, but extended to his 
I 


© whole family; for though his palace was entirely Cj 4 
© ruin'd, he did not loſe one of his domeſticks, xIx 
© or any officer of His court, except one footman : Pope 
© ſo that he could ſay, to the glory of that Saint, Dom 
that he was pleaſed in his favour to renew the niom 


* miracle which happen'd, anno 587, at Antioch, 
in a terrible earthquake, wherein ſixty thouſand 
* perſons loſt their lives, and their Biſhop Gx x- 
* GORY was preſerved with all his family, though 
© his palace, as well as that of Benevento, was 
* entirely demoliſhed, “ The Saint alſo had pre- 
* ſerved all the records and writings belonging to 
his church; and upon going to viſit his heart, 
*© which lies in the church of the Fathers of the 
„ Oratory at Naples, he continued his goodneſs 
„ {o far, that he was cured of all his wounds be- 
fore he had well got out of the chapel.” And 


concludes as follows: * In order to perpetuate the 


* memory of ſo great a miracle, which God, by 
the interceſſion of St. PH1L1Pp of Neri, wrought 
for me a miſerable ſinner, and to augment the 
*« devotion of belevers towards ſo diſtinguiſh'd a 
<< benefactor, and fo amiable a protector, I cauſe 
this relation to be regiſter'd, and confirm it 
« with my own ſubſcription and ſeal, that none 
may doubt the truth of the facts it contains, 


Done at Naples at my convent of St. CA- 
THERINE DE FORMELLE, thispreſent 
Tueſday the 22d of June, 1688. 


F. Vincent MaRIA Card, ORsINI, 
Archbiſhop of Benevento. 


From this ſpecimen of the preſent Pope's bi- 
gotry and ſuperſtition, notwithſtanding his in- 
tended reformations in the church, and his per- 
mitting the bible to be tranſlated, few people will 
believe him in danger of being infected with the 
northern hereſy; though there were ſome wile 
men among{t us fo ſanguine as to believe him a 
Proteſtant in his heart, about the time of his ac- 
ceſſion to the triple crown. The Pope indeed 
had been uſed to a retired monaſtick life, and did 
not ſeem to reliſh either the buſineſs or ſplendor 
of a court; nay, he would gladly have retired to 
his biſhoprick of Benevento again, and left the 
adminiſtration of the government to the Cardi- 
nals, if he had not been diſſuaded from this pro- 
ject by his relations; and yet he may not be leſs 
zealous for his religion than his predeceſſors. But 
ſome men are of opinion, that a Roman Catho- 
lick cannot be endued with any Chriſtian or mo- 
ral virtues, but immediately they ſuppoſe he is 
turning Proteſtant ; as if virtue were confined to 
the people of that denomination, when God knows 
we may have as little of that kind to boaſt of at 
this day, as any perſuaſion whatever. But to 
proceed : The Pope conſidering the ſhortneſs of 


human life, decreed, that a great jubilee _ 
or 
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1.1 85 AP. for the future be celebrated every five and twenty A. D. _ CHAP: 
y. years, inſtead of fifty, which it was formerly li- 1394. Peter de Lune, called Benedict XIII. XIX. 
Dope Pope's mited to; when the people ſhould be entitled to 1424. Gillus, called Clement VIII. Pope's 
Dom i- plenary indulgences, upon condition nevertheleſs 1439. Amadeus VIII, Duke of Savoy, called Domi- 
that every perſon ſhould be obliged to viſit four Felix V. nions. 
churches every year fifteen times on foot, between | OW] 


the beginning of Lent and the twenty-ſeventh of It is obſervable, that no Pope, unleſs St. PETER, 
May. In purſuance of which new regulation, has reign'd four and twenty years: and it ſeems 
the Emperor, attended by his whole court, viſited there is a prophetical tradition, that no Pope's 
the four principal churches of Vienna lately, whi- reign ſhall ever extend 1 thoſe limits. Some 
ther they went on foot over boards laid along the there are, tis true, which have come pretty near 
ſtreets for that purpoſe. Nor does the Pope wholly it ; as St. SILVESTER, who died anno 336, in 
negle& ſecular affairs; for they tell us he is about the twenty-third year of his pontificate: ADRIAN 
making Civita Vecchia and Ancona free ports, in I, who died anno 795, in the twenty-fourth year 
order to promote a foreign trade in the eccleſiaſti- of his pontificate : LEO III, who died anno 816, 
cal State. | in the twenty-firſt year of his pontificate: AL Ex- 
4 ANDER III, who died anno 1181, in the twenty- 
Having thus given a catalogue of the Popes, ſecond year of his reign : Pope URBAN VIII, 
and an abſtract of their hiſtory,. I ſhall here add who died anno 1623, in the twenty-firſt or twenty- 
a liſt of the Antipopes, and the years of their re- ſecond year of his reign : And laſtly, Pope CL E- 
ſpective ufurpations, though I find authors are not MEN T XI, who died anno 1721, in the twenty- 
entirely agreed which were real Popes, and which firſt year of his reign. | 


Antipopes. This tradition, that no Pope ſhall govern the 
See of Rome above four and twenty years, is ſo 

ANnTIPOPEsS and SCHISMs. firmly believed in that court, that we find Car- 

dinal TANARA, Sub-dean of the ſacred college, 

A. D. | when he complimented Pope CLEMENT XI, on 
251. Noatian, ſtiled the Arch-heretick, the anniverſary of his creation, anno 1720, on his 
367. Urſicinus, or Urcimus. entring into the twenty-firſt year of his pontifi- 
418. Eulalius, Archdeacon. cate, uſing this expreſſion, Sanciiſſime Pater, non 
498. Laurence, Archdeacon, ſuperabis annos Petri, Moſt holy Father, you ſhall 
5 30. Dioſcorus. not out- live the years of St. PETER ; intimating, 
686, Peter and Theodorns, that as St. PETER, according to their tradition, 
687. Theodorus and Paſchal. was Pope of Rome four and twenty years, and 
757. Weophylact, Arch-prieſt, none of his ſucceſſors had reign'd ſo long, he ought 
768. Conſtantine, | to prepare himſelf for his departure: which was 
824. Zinzimus. but a melancholy compliment to the Pontiff, juſt 
844. Ts the Deacon, recovering from a fit of ſickneſs, and was by ſome 
890. Sergius and Boniface VI. thought to have had an ill effect upon his health, 
897. Remanus Galleſmus, | for he ſoon after relapſed, and died within three 
962. Leo VIII. months. It may be thought ſtrange, that no 
990. John XVI. Pope of Rome ſhould in the ſpace of ſeventeen 
1013. Gregory. hundred years reign twenty-four, when we find 
1043. Sylveſter III. and John XX. Princes in every kingdom, who have fat upon 
1059. John Minceus, called Benedicm. their thrones forty, fifty, and fome fixty years : 
1061, Cadolus, called Honorius II. but the wonder will abate, when we conſider that 
1080. Guidert, called Clement III. they generally elect one of the eldeſt Cardinals in 
1118, Maurice Burdin, called Gregory VIII. the ſacred college, who have lived the ordinary 
1124. Thibaut, called Calixtrs III. age of men before they are advanced to that dig- 
130. Peter de Leon, called Anacletus II. nity, whereas other Princes are frequently crown'd 
1138. Gregory, called Vifor. in their infancy : and perhaps rather than ſpoil 
1159. Octavian, called Victor IV. the prophecy, That no Po ſhall exceed the years 


1164. Guy de Creme, called Paſchal III. of St. PETER, they may be induced to praftiſe Ita- 
1170. Jahn, Abbot of Strume, called Calixtus III. lian arts upon him, if he preſume to advance be- 
1378, Clement VII, look'd upon as Antipope,  yond thoſe limits. 2 & 
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Contains an account of the ceremonies obſerved at 
the death of the Pope, and the election of his 


cc. 


the Pope dies, notice is immediately 


Wir ; 
on the death given to the ſacred college, to the nobility, 


aw - Pope and courts of juſtice ; and the ſame or the ſuc- 


ceeding day, the Cardinal Chamberlain dreſs' d in 
purple, and attended by the clerks of the cham- 
ber, and ſome members of the Council, comes 
and views the corps, and calls out to the deceaſed 
by his Chriſtian name, OTToOBON1, or PIGNA- 
TELL, as his name is, ſez morto? art thou dead! 


And after a ſhort pauſe anſwers again, Ottobont e 


morto, OT TON His dead, Then taking the ſeal 


' call'd L'aunello del piſcatore, the fiſnerman's ring, 


he breaks it, and the great bell of the capitol, 
which is never moved but on this occaſion, is 


ordered to be rung, to give notice to the citi- 


ens of Rome of the Pope's death; and Expreſles 


are ſent to all Roman Catholick Princes and 


States, and particularly to the abſent. Cardinals, 


to ſummon them to the election of another Pope. 
The Cardinal Chamberlain has the adminiſtra- 
tion of the civil government during a vacancy, 
and even coins money, according to MoTRAYE, 
with his own arms on one fide, and two croſs 
keys on the reverſe, and is attended by the guards 
of the deceaſed Pope. The Cardinals of his cre- 
ation are dreſſed in violet-coloured ſerge during 
the vacancy, and thoſe of his predeceſſors cre- 
ating wear green habits faced with red; and the 
maces carried before the Cardinals on all ſolemn 
occaſions are reverſed, The corps being waſh'd 
and embalm'd, the next day is carried to St. 
PavuL's chapel in the Vatican, and dreſs'd in the 
pontifical habit, from whence they attend it to 
St. PETER's, and place it in the.chape] of S1x- 
Tus V, on a magnificent bed of ſtate, ſurround- 
ed by a vaſt number of wax lights, which burn 
night and day; the Prieſts all the while praying 
for the repoſe of the deceaſed's foul : which ſure- 
ly muſt be unneceſſary, for he who in his life- 
time could give eaſe to all the ſouls in purga- 
tory, can never want it himſelf, As the feet of 
the dead Pope are ſet cloſe to the iron baluſtrade 
which opens into the chapel, multitudes. of peo- 
ple croud hither to kiſs them, eſpecially the wo- 
men, not doubting but their paying this piece 
of reſpect to Gop's Vicar on earth, will exalt 
them to heavenly manſions. On the ninth day 
the corps is put into a coffin, or rather coffins, 
the firſt of cedar, and the ſecond of lead, with 
fixty .of the late Pope's coronation medals, twen- 
ty of gold, twenty of ſilver, and as many of braſs ; 
after which, the funeral being ſolemniz'd, the 


cated to St, PETER by CONST ANTINE the 


Great, where it is depoſited till removed to the 


monument uſually erected for it in the life-time 
of the deceaſed, when there is uſually as magni- 
ficent a cavalcade as at the funeral. 


During the firſt five centuries, according to Th... 
MaiMBOURG, the clergy and people jointly, be 


and ſometimes the clergy alone, with conſent of 
the people, elected the Pope by plurality of voices, 
After the death of Pope SitMPLICIUs, ODpoa- 
CER King of the Heruli, who had conquer'd Ita- 
ly, decreed that no Pope ſhould be choſen without 
his conſent, This law was afterwards repeal'd by 
THEODORICK King, of the Goths, in the fourth 
council of Rome, under the pontificate of Pope 
SYMACHUS 3 but this Prince turning Arian in 
the latter end of his reign, reſumed the privileg 
of appointing a Pope, and accordingly placed 
FzL1x IV in the chair. His ſucceſſors, the Go- 
thick Princes, allow'd the Clergy to elect, but 
would not ſuffer the Pontiff to enter upon the 
exerciſe of his office till confirm'd by them. 
The Emperor JUSTINIAN, who defeated the 
Goths, and put an end to their dominion in I- 
taly, inſiſted on his privilege of confirming the 
Pope, as did his ſucceſſors after him, requiring 
a ſum of money of the Pope when he was con- 
firm'd by them: which ſum was remitted by 
the Emperor ConSTANTINE POGONATUS; 
but {till the Pope was not elected without the Em- 
peror's or other Sovereign's conſent till the French 
Emperor LEwis the Debonaire, anno 8244 and 
his ſucceſſors LOTRARIUS I, and Lewis II, 
about the year 864, relinquiſhed all pretenſions 
to the elecling or confirmation of the Pope. In 
the eleventh century the Marquis of Hetruria, or 
Tuſcany, and the Count DE TusCANELLA, 
with the nobility of Rome, choſe and depoſed 
Popes at their pleaſure ; and after them Or ho 
the Great, his ſon, and grandſon, did the like. 
HENRY Duke of Bavaria, who ſucceeded them, 
left the clergy and people of Rome at liberty to 
chuſe their Pope again, about the year 1014 ; 
but his grandſon HENRY III, and HENRY IV, 
reaſſum'd the power of chuſing and depoſing 
Popes, which occaſion'd frequent wars between 
them and the Emperor, the Emperor ſetting up 
Antipopes, which occaſion'd ſchiſm in the church, 
as hath been already obſerved. ; but after the dif- 
ference between ANACLETE and VICTOR IV 
was ended, the Cardinals and principal Clergy 
of Rome choſe Pope CELEsTINE II, by. their 
own authority, anno 1143; and the reſt of the 
Clergy, having reſign'd their pretenſions, Hono- 
RIUs III, anno 1216, or, according to others, 
GREGORY X, anno 1274, order'd that the elec- 
tion ſhould be made in the Conclave; fince 


which time the Cardinals have been in poſſeſſion 
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of that privilege, and elected the Pope without 
the interpoſition of any other powers, unleſs by 
way of addreſs or recommendation. 

'The Conclave is the place were the Cardinals 
meet for the election of a Pope, and the aſſem- 
bly of Cardinals who meet there are alſo called 
the Conclave, They are at liberty to appoint 
what place they pleaſe to meet in: However 
for ſome years a large gallery in the palace of the 


Vatican has been made uſe of for this purpoſe : 


There are prepared in this gallery as many cells or 
apartments made of deal-boards, as there are Cardi- 
nals, with lodgings and conveniences for ſervants, 
who ſhut themſelves in to wait on the Cardinals, 
and are on that account calPd Conclaviſts, of 
whom no Cardinal is allow'd more than two or 
three at moſt ;. and it muſt be on account of ſick- 
neſs, or their being Princes, if they are allow'd 
three. People of good faſhion frequently defire 
the office of a Conclaviſt, having thereby an op- 
portunity of ſeeing all that paſſes, and being en- 
titled to a conſiderable preſent, if their Cardinal 
happens to be choſen Pope : But it is however a 
poſt of ſome trouble, the Conclaviſt being obliged 
to take in the meat, wait at table, and humour 
an old peeviſh fellow, ſometimes for ſeveral months 
before the election is over, and are as ſtrictly con- 
fin'd as their maſters. The ſeveral apartments 
or cells are number'd, and the Cardinals draw 
lots for them. They are erected during the nine 
days which are taken up in the ceremony of the 
late Pope's funeral, when any perſon is at liberty 
to view the cells. Thoſe Cardinals who are of 
the laſt Pope's creation hang their apartments on 
the outſide and inſide with violet-colour'd cloth, 
and the reſt hang them with green ſerge or camb- 
let; and over each cell is placed the Cardinal's 
arms it belongs to. They have no other light 
— what they receive from the windows of the 
gallery. 

” The day after the Pope's funeral, which is always 
the ninth day after his death, the Cardinals meet 
in the cathedral, where a high maſs of the Holy 
Ghoſt being celebrated, and an oration or ſermon 
made upon the occaſion, they go in proceſſion to 
the palace of the Vatican, and having ſung the 
hymn Yeni Creator Spiritus, and heard the uſual 
prayers, in St. PAUL's chapel there, and ſworn 
to obſerve certain articles for the better govern- 
ment of the church, they retire to their cells, 
when every body is order'd to quit the place, ex- 
cept the Conclaviſts, two Maſters of the ceremo- 
nies, a . a Confeſſor, a Phyſician, and 
Surgeon ; and the Marſhal locks up all the doors 


and paſſages into the Vatican, which are guarded 


by the militia of Rome, to preyent all intercourſe 
with the people without doors; and a Maſter of 
the ceremonies inſpects every diſh that is brought 


in, to ſee that no letters are concealed in the meat, 
Vor, II. 
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which is deliver'd in through a hole in the wall CH A P- 
left for that purpoſe. "The Cardinals, who ar- XX. 
rive from time to time from diſtant countries, Pope's 
are admitted into the Conclave as they come, at Domi- 
any time before the election is made. They come nions. 
out of their cells but once a day, to hear a mas- 
of the Holy Ghoſt, and give their votes in the 
chapel. The election is performed either by ſcru- 
tiny, accels, or adoration : when it is by ſcrutiny, 
every Cardinal writes the name of the perſon he 
votes for on a piece of paper doubled down in five 
folds, on the firſt of which he writes, Ege eligo 
in fummum Pontificem reverendiſſimum Dominum 
meum Cardinalem Del Griudice, (as his name is) J 
cleft for Pope the molt reverend Lord Cardinal 
Dei. GiuDiICE: on the fourth the Cardinal 
writes his own name, and covers it with the fifth 
fold. Then they go to the chapel at the appointed 
hour, and having ſeated themſelves in order with 
thee billets in their hands, each Cardinal in his 
turn goes up to the altar, and after a ſhort prayer 
upon his knees, puts the billet into a chalice that 
ſtands on the table. [Others ſay, the Maſter of 
the ceremonies goes round to all the Cardinals in 
the chapel, and receives their billets in a cup. ] 
The Cardinals being return'd to their places, the 
Cardinal-Biſhop, who fits on the right fide of the 
altar, puts out the billets on a plate, and gives 
them one by one to the Cardinal-Deacon, who 
fits on the other ſide of the altar, and reads them 
with an audible voice, the Cardinals in the mean 
time writing down how many voices every can- 
didate hath ; after which the Maſter of the cere- 
monies burns the billets in a little chimney pre- 
pared for the purpoſe : and this collection of votes 
1s continued every day till two thirds of them a- 
gree on the ſame perſon, who is thereupon de- 
clared Pope. When the election is made by ac- 
ceſs, the Cardinals riſe from their places, and 
going towards the perſon they deſign to chuſe, 
each of them ſays, Ego acceds ad reverendiſſimum 
Daminum, &c. The election by adoration is in 
much the ſame manner, only the Cardinals ap- 
proach him with a profound reverence. There 
is ſtill a fourth way of chuſing when the diffe- 
rences run high, and that is by referring the mat- 
ter to three or five of their number, a majority of 
whom determine the election. The Pope being 
choſen, is clothed in the pontifical habit, and 
being placed before the altar, he receives the ado- 
ration or reſpects of the Cardinals, who kiss his 
feet, hands, and mouth; after which all the doors ; 
and gates of the Conclave are thrown open, and 
the Pope being led to the lodge of benediction, 
and ſhewing himſelf to the people, the firſt Car- 
dinal Deacon ſays with a 2 . I ven pA to 
ou tidings of great joy, the moft. reverend Car- 
re- dected Sag and has choſen the 
name of adding Vivat Clemens or In- 
Hhh - nocentiusy 
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Ceremonies 
on the death 
and clection 


2 a Pope, 


WIEN the Pope dies, notice is immediately 

given to the ſacred college, to the nobility, 
and courts of juſtice; and the ſame or the ſuc- 
ceeding day, the Cardinal Chamberlain dreſs'd in 
purple, and attended by the clerks of the cham- 
ber, and ſome members of the Council, comes 
and views the corps, and calls out to the deceaſed 
by his Chriſtian name, Or ToBONI1, or PIGNA- 
TELLI, as his name is, ſei mortof art thou dead? 


and after a ſhort pauſe anſwers again, Ottoboni e 


morto, OTTOBON1 is dead, Then taking the ſeal 


call'd L'annells del piſcatore, the fiſnerman's ring, 


he breaks it, and the great bell of the capitol, 
which is never moved but on this occaſion, is 


ordered to be rung, to give notice to the citi- 


zens of Rome of the Pope's death; and Expreſſes 
are ſent to all Roman Catholick Princes and 


States, and particularly to the abſent Cardinals, 


to ſummon them to the election of another Pope. 
The Cardinal Chamberlain has the adminiſtra- 
tion of the civil government during a vacancy, 
and even coins money, according to MOT RA YE, 
with his own arms on one fide, and two croſs 
keys on the reverſe, and is attended by the guards 
of the deceaſed Pope. The Cardinals of his cre- 
ation are dreſſed in violet-coloured ſerge during 
the vacancy, and thoſe of his predeceſſors cre- 
ating wear green habits faced with red; and the 
maces carried before the Cardinals on all folemn 
occaſions are reverſed, The corps being waſh'd 
and embalm'd, the next day is carried to St. 
Paul's chapelin the Vatican, and dreſs'd in the 
pontifical habit, from whence they attend it to 
St. PETER's, and place it in the chapel of S1x- 
Tus V, on a magnificent bed of ſtate, ſurround- 
ed by a vaſt number of wax lights, which burn 
night and day; the Prieſts all the while praying 
for the repoſe of the deceaſed's ſoul : which ſure- 
ly muſt be unneceſſary, for he who in his life- 
time could give eaſe to all the ſouls in purga- 
tory, can never want it himſelf. As the feet of 
the dead Pope are ſet cloſe to the iron baluſtrade 
which opens into the chapel, multitudes. of peo- 
ple croud hither to kiſs them, eſpecially the wo- 
men, not doubting but their paying this piece 
of reſpet to Gop's Vicar on earth, will exalt 
them to heavenly manſions. On the ninth day 


the corps is put into a coffin, or rather coffins, 
the firſt of cedar, and the ſecond of lead, with 
fixty of the late Pope's coronation medals, twen- 
ty of gold, twenty of ſilver, and as many of braſs 
aſter which, the funeral being ſolemniz'd, the 


cated to St, ,PETER by CONST ANTINE the 
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Great, where it is depoſited till removed to the Þ, Pope 
monument uſually erected for it in the life-time Dom Dom 
of the deceaſed, when there is uſually as magni- nion jon 
ficent a cavalcade as at the funeral. Wo 

During the firſt five centuries, according to 7+..." © 


MarimBouRG, the clergy and people jointly, f= 


and ſometimes 'the clergy alone, with conſent of 
the people, elected the Pope by plurality of voices, 
After the death of Pope StMPLICIlUs, ODoa- 
CER King of the Heruli, who had conquer'd Ita- 
ly, decreed that no Pope ſhould be choſen without 
his conſent, This law was afterwards repeal'd by 
THEoDoRICK King of the Goths, in the fourth 
council of Rome, under the pontificate of Pope 
SYMACHUS 3 but this Prince turning Arian in 
the latter end of his reign, reſumed the privilege 
of appointing a Pope, and accordingly placed 
FzL1x IV in the chair, His ſucceſſors, the Go- 


thick Princes, allow'd the Clergy to elect, but 


would not ſuffer the Pontiff to enter upon the 
exerciſe of his office till confirm'd by them. 
The Emperor JUsTINIAN, who defeated the 
Goths, and put an end to their dominion in I- 
taly, inſiſted on his privilege of confirming the 
Pope, as did his ſucceſſors after him, requiring 
a ſum of money of the Pope when he was con- 
hrm'd by them: which ſum was remitted by 
the Emperor ConSTANTINE POGONATUS; 
but {till the Pope was not elected without the Em- 
peror's or other Sovereign's conſent till the French 
Emperor LEWIS the Debonaire, anno 8244 and 
his ſucceſſors LOTRHARIUS I, and Lewis II, 
about the year 864, relinquiſhed all pretenſions 
to the eleding or confirmation of the Pope, In 
the eleventh century the Marquis of Hetruria, or 
Tuſcany, and the Count pe TusCANELLA, 
with the nobility of Rome, choſe and depoſed 
Popes at their pleaſure ; and after them Or HO 
the Great, his ſon, and grandſon, did the like. 
HENRY Duke of Bavaria, who ſucceeded them, 
left the clergy and people of Rome at liberty to 
chuſe their = again, about the year 1014; 
but his grandſon HENRY III, and HENRY IV, 
reaſſum'd the power of chuſing and depoſing 
Popes, which occaſion'd frequent wars between 
them and the Emperor, the Emperor ſetting up 
Antipopes, which occaſion'd ſchiſm in the church, 
as hath been already obſerved ; but after the dif- 
ference between ANACLETE and VICTOR IV 
was ended, the Cardinals and principal Clergy 
of Rome choſe Pope CELEsTINE II, by their 
own authority, anno 1143; and the-reſt of the 
Clergy. having reſign'd their pretenſions, Hono- 
RIus III, anno 1216, or, according to others, 
GREGORY X, anno 1274, order'd that the elec- 
tion ſhould be made in the Conclave; fince 
which time the Cardinals have been in poſſeſhon 
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the interpoſition of any other powers, unleſs by 
way of addreſs or recommendation. 

Ihe Conclave is the place were the Cardinals 
meet for the election of a Pope, and the aſſem- 
bly of Cardinals who meet there are alſo called 
the Conclave, They are at liberty to appoint 
what place they pleaſe to meet in: However 
for ſome years a large gallery in the palace of the 
Vatican has been made uſe of for this purpoſe : 
"There are prepared in this gallery as many cells or 
apartments made of deal- boards, as there are Cardi- 
nals, with lodgings and conveniences for ſervants, 
who ſhut themſelves in to wait on the Cardinals, 
and are on that account call'd Conclaviſts, of 
whom no Cardinal is allow'd more than two or 
three at moſt ;. and it muſt be on account of ſick- 
neſs, or their being Princes, if they are allow'd 
three. People of good faſhion frequently defire 
the office of a Conclaviſt, having thereby an op- 
portunity of ſecing all that paſſes, and being en- 
titled to a conſiderable preſent, if their Cardinal 
happens to be choſen Pope : But it is however a 
poſt of ſome trouble, the Conclaviſt being obliged 
to take in the meat, wait at table, and humour 
an old peeviſh fellow, ſometimes for ſeveral months 
before the election is over, and are as ſtrictly con- 
fin'd as their maſters. The ſeveral apartments 
or cells.are number'd, and the Cardinals draw 
lots for them, They are erected during the nine 
days which are taken up in the ceremony of the 
late Pope's funeral, when any perſon is at liberty 
to view the cells. Thoſe Cardinals who are of 
the laſt Pope's creation hang their apartments on 
the outſide and inſide with violet-colour'd cloth, 
and the reſt hang them with green ſerge or camb- 
let; and over each cell is placed the Cardinal's 
arms it belongs to. They have no other light 
_ what they receive from the windows of the 
gallery. 

The day after the Pope's funeral, which is always 
the ninth day after his death, the Cardinals meet 
in the cathedral, where a high maſs of the Holy 
Ghoſt being celebrated, and an oration or ſermon 
made upon the occaſion, they go in proceſſion to 
the palace of the Vatican, and having ſung the 
hymn Veni Creator Spiritus, and heard the uſual 
prayers, in St. PAUL's chapel there, and ſworn 
to obſerve certain articles for the better govern- 
ment of the church, they retire to their cells, 
when every body is order'd to quit the place, ex- 
cept the Conclaviſts, two Maſters of the ceremo- 
nies, a. cen. a Confeſſor, a Phyſician, and 
Surgeon ; and the Marſhal locks up all the doors 


and paſſages into the Vatican, which are guarded 


by the militia of Rome, to preyent all intercourſe 
with the people without doors; and a Maſter of 
the ceremonies inſpects every diſh that is brought 


in, to ſee that no letters are concealed in the meat, 
Vor. II. | 
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which is deliver'd in through a hole in the wall CH A P- 
left for that purpoſe. The Cardinals, who ar- XX. 
rive from time to time from diſtant countries, Pope's 
are admitted into the Conclave as they come, at Domi- 
any time before the election is made. They come nions. 
out of their cells but once a day, to hear a mas- 
of the Holy Ghoſt, and give their votes in the 
chapel, The election is performed either by ſcru- 
tiny, acceſs, or adoration : when it is by ſcrutiny, 
every Cardinal writes the name of the perſon he 
votes for on a piece of paper doubled down in five 
folds, on the firſt of which he writes, E292 elipo 
in fummum Pontificem reverendiſſimimm Dominum 
meum Cardinalem Del Grudice, (as his name is) I 
elect for Pope the molt reverend Lord Cardinal 
Der Gi1uDICE: on the fourth the Cardinal 
writes his own name, and covers it with the fifth 
fold. Then they go to the chapel at the appointed 
hour, and having ſeated themſelves in order with 
thee billets in their hands, each Cardinal in his 
turn goes up to the altar, and after a ſhort prayer 
upon his knees, puts the billet into a chalice that 
ſtands on the table. [Others ſay, the Maſter of 
the ceremonies goes round to all the Cardinals in 
the chapel, and receives their billets in a cup. ] 
The Cardinals being return'd to their places, the 
Cardinal-Biſhop, who fits on the right fide of the 
altar, puts out the billets on a plate, and gives 
them one by one to the Cardinal-Deacon, who 
fits on the other fide of the altar, and reads them 
with an audible voice, the Cardinals in the mean 
time writing down how many voices every can- 
didate hath ; after which the Maſter of the cere- 
monies burns the billets in a little chimney pre- 
red for the purpoſe : and this collection of votes 
1s continued every day till two thirds of them a- 
gree on the ſame perſon, who is thereupon de- 
clared Pope. When the election is made by ac- 
ceſs, the Cardinals riſe from their places, and 
going towards the perſon they deſign to chuſe, 
each of them ſays, Ego acceds ad reverendiſſimum 
Daminum, &c. The election by adoration is in 
much the ſame manner, only the Cardinals ap- 
proach him with a profound reyerence. There 
is ſtill a fourth way of chuſing when the diffe- 
rences run high, and that is by referring the mat- 
ter to three or five of their number, a majority of 
whom determine the election. The Pope being 
choſen, is clothed in the pontifical habit, and 
being placed before the altar, he receives the ado- 
ration or reſpects of the Cardinals, who kiſs his 
feet, hands, and mouth; after which all the doors 
and gates of the Conclave are thrown open, and 
the Pope being led to the lodge of benediCtion, 
and ſhewing himſelf to the people, the firſt Car- 
dinal Deacon ſays with a loud voice, I declare to 
you tidings of great 2 the moſt reverend Car- 
dina is e ope, and has choſen the 
name of adding Vivat Clemens or In- 
H h h | nocentius, 
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C HAP. necentius, according to the name he chuſes. Then pretending to be the offspring of the gods, and CH ap 
XX. the Pope putting on the robes he appears in at the that their inſtitutions were the dictates and com- XXI. 
Pope's greateſt ſolemnities, and a mitre on his head, goes mands of heaven, and on theſe accounts have Pope's 
Domi- to St. PxgTER's, where he is ſeated on the high been adored and placed among the gods after their Domi. 


nions, altar, and publickly ador'd by the Cardinals, deaths: but the Pope has gone farther, and per- nions 


Wenn Patriarchs, Archbiſhops, Biſhops, and Canons of 


lar, in and about Rome. 


Of the 
Pope's ec- 
sleſtaſtical 
power and 
government. 


that church ; which being over, he is attended to 
his apartment in the Vatican. Some days after is 
performed the ceremony of his coronation, before 
St. PETER's church, where a throne is erected 
for that purpoſe, when his mitre is taken off, and 
the tiara (a raiſed cap) encircled with three crowns 
one above another, and embelliſh'd with jewels, 
is put on his head. This triple crown, "a my 
author, declares his ſacerdotal and imperial dig- 
nity, and repreſents him as the ſupreme Judge 
and Legiſlatur of all Chriſtians, LEWIS I of 
France firſt ſent the Pope a crown of gold adorn'd 
with jewels, he wearing till then only a mitre. 
BoNIFACE VIII added the ſecond crown, about 
the year 1296, after having aſſerted his dominion 
over the temporal powers; and BENED1cCT XII 
added the third about the year 1340. There is a 
ſplendid cavalcade ſome time after the coronation, 
when the Pope goes to take poſſeſſion of the ca- 
thedral church of St. JON de Lateran, as he 
is Biſhop of Rome. At this ſolemnity the Car- 
dinals march in order before him, and he is at- 
tended by all the foreign Ambaſladors, Nobility, 
and perſons of diſtinction, eccleſiaſtical and ſecu- 
When he comes to the 
church he knocks three times at the door, which 
is thereupon open'd by the Arch-prieſt, who pre- 
tents him with two keys, one of gold and the o- 
ther of ſilver, and afterwards, with the reſt of the 
Canons, kifles his flipper. Then the Pope ad- 
vances to the high altar, where he fits enthron'd, 
and the Cardinals and the reſt of the clergy are 
admitted alſo to kiſs his flipper. After ſome 
other ceremonies his Holineſs blefles the people, and 
returns to his palace in the ſame ſtate he came. 
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government, 


T HOSE who have treated of the Pope's power 

and the conſtitution of the Papal State, con- 
ſtantly diſtinguiſh and divide them into eceleſia- 
ſtical and temporal. The eccleſiaſtical is extended 
throughout the world, wherever the Roman Ca- 
tholick religion has gain'd admittance : the tem- 
poral is confined to the Pope's territories in Italy. 
The motives made uſe of to procure a ſubmiſhon 
to his eccleſiaſtical ſovereignty, are the ſtrongeſt 
that the wit of man could deviſe : Some Princes, 
as PUFFENDORFF obſerves, have gain'd them- 
ſelves and their government a great authority by 


ſuaded the people that he is the Lieutenant of 
Chriſt, who has all power in heaven and earth, 
and can diipenſe the merits of our Saviour to whom 
he pleaſes ; and thoſe who refuſe to acknowledge 
this prerogative are incapable of eternal ſalvation, 
And as nothing can fo ſtrongly enforce our obe- 
dience, and induce us to ſubmit to all ſorts of 
hardihip as the fear of God's diſpleaſure and eter- 
nal damnation, it is evident, that if the people 
once believe the Pontiff poſſeſſed of this power of 
ſaving and damning whom he pleaſes, they will 
readily conform to his dictates in every other in- 
ſtance ; conſequently his ſubjects are as numerous, 
and indeed the very ſame with thoſe who acknow- 
ledge his vicarious power. Whatever ties and 
obligations they are under to the civil powers where 
they live, they will cancel them all, when their 
duty to the Pope comes in competition with that 
to their temporal Sovereigns: nay, when this ar- 
ticle was more yenerally believed than it is indeed 
at preſent, the people were frequently ſpirited up 
to depoſe their natural Sovereigns, and transfer 
their allegiance to the Pope, or to whomſoever 
he was pleaſed to affign their kingdoms ; conſe- 
quently the Princes of that communion have but 
a very precarious title to their crowns, where this 
article is firmly believ'd. It is the apprehenſion of 
this independent juriſdicton alſo, the ſetting up 
an empire within their empires, that has deterr'd 
the Sovereigns of Japan, China, and Turky, from 
encouraging the diſciples of the Romiſh com- 
munion, and been an inconceivable prejudice to 
Chriſtianity in general in thoſe parts of the world. 
It is not the doctrine of a crucihed Saviour, as the 
Jeſuits ſuggeſt, that prevents the goſpel's gaining 
ground in China; but the notions they infuſe into 
the people, that the Pope is rather to be obey d 
than the civil Magiſtrate, which ſets all the Ma- 
giſtrates of the Eaſt againſt them, and has occa- 
ſion'd their being maſſacred and cut in pieces more 
than once, The Japoneſe, who apprehend that 
all Chriſtians teach the ſame doctrine, will not 
ſuffer a Chriſtian to ſet his foot on their ſhores, un- 
leis the Dutch, who are content to trample upon 
the croſs, and renounce their Saviour, that they 
may engroſs this branch of trade. | 
nd though of late years many temporal Princes, 
and their lay-ſubje&ts of that communion, have 
diſputed the Pope's ſupremacy, yet the Monks 
and regular Clergy, if not the ſecular, in every 
country ſtill remain entirely devoted to the Ro- 
man See, and are ready to oppoſe and diſtreſs the 
civil powers by all the ways imaginable, when- 
ever the Pope's authority 1s called in 8 
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HA P. and theſe, though exceeding numerous, amount- 
XXI. ing as 'tis computed to two millions of ſouls, are 
Pope's more formidable than any other militia of the 
Nomi- like number would be; inaſmuch as there is ſcarce 
nons. a Prince's court, or great family in Europe, but 
A— they have a conſiderable influence on, and are all 
ſubliſted at the charge of the people, of thoſe very 
people to whom they preach this ſlaviſh doctrine, 
without being any burthen to their great eccle- 
ſiaſtical Sovereign or General. And that which 
renders them the more independent on their re- 
ſpeAive Princes and States where they reſide, is 
the ſtate of celibacy, which is ſtrictly required of 
them all; for having none of thoſe domeitick 
pledges of their fidelity, a wife or children, as 
other ſubjects have, they are always diſencumber'd 
and at liberty to obey the Pope's orders, when- 
ever he requires their ſervice. They ſerve alſo 
to drain the ſeveral countries where they live of 
their wealth and treaſure, and convey them from 
the impoveriſh'd natives to Rome, the feat of 
this ſpiritual Empire: and according to a late cal- 
culation, the ſtated conſtant revenues of the Ro- 
miſh clergy thus dependent on the Pope, amounts 
to more than twenty millions ſterling per ann. 
and the caſual profits ariſing from ofterings, and 
the ſuperſtitious bounty of the people, amounts to 
full as much; add to theſe the moveable orna- 
ments and utenſils in their churches, the gold and 
filver croſles, chalices, pattens, lamps, candle- 
ſticks, and ſhrines enriched with diamonds and 
other precious ſtones, eſpecially thoſe of St. PR- 
TER's and Loretto, and the treaſure of the church 
will appear ineſtimable. And what may not be 
effected by a court of ſuch refined politicks as that 
of Rome, thus powerfully ſupported ? It is ob- 
ſerved that their miſſionaries gain ground every 
day, and not a year paſles but ſome Sovereign 
Prince is reconciled to their communion. Nor 
can this be thought ſtrange by thoſe who reflect 
on the immenſe ſums the church is poſſeſſed of, 
and with what addreſs it is applied to promote 
her intereſts, Were it not that many of the beſt 
families in Europe have great part of their reve- 
nues out of the ſequeſter'd church-lands and tythes, 
and that the Proteſtants are in continual dread of 
the Inquiſition, the Pope would ſoon unite the 
Chriſtians of every denomination to the See of 
Rome; few, very few would ſtand out on prin- 
ciple, could he find a way to remove their fears 
of perſecution and the loſs of their eſtates, the 
molt zealous oppoſers of his ſupremacy might be 
taken off, according to the modern phraſe, and 
be induced to wave their clamours againſt Popery, 
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It ſeems to be now as under the Jewiſh diſpenſa- C HAP. 
tion, the people are moſt effectually wrought upon XXI. 
by temporal motives; as the milk and honey, the Pope's 
wine and oil of the land of Canaan, had a much Domi- 
greater influence on that people, than the diſtant nions. 
proſpect of eternal rewards; and a temporal ca- 
tivity was more dreaded by them than everlaſting 
miſery. In theſe reſpects there may be a pretty 

near reſemblance between the antient Jews and 

the Chriſtians of the preſent age. But to pro- 

ceed : Suitable to the power and grandeur of the 
Sovereign Pontiff are the honours and titles that 

are given him: the reſpect that is paid him, ac- 
cording to a late traveller, is greater than was 

ever paid to mortal man : thoſe that approach him 

kneel three times, viz. at the entrance of the 

hall of audience, in the middle, and before his 
throne, where they Kiſs his flipper, or rather a 

little embroider'd croſs on the toe of it. The 
greateſt Roman Catholick Princes are not exemp- 

ted from this ſubmiſſion, and when they ſpeak to 

him, they ſtile bim Moſt Holy Father. Some ot 

the principal prerogatives he aſſumes as God's Vi- 

car on earth, are, 1. The canonization of thoſe 

who have deſerved well of the Holy See, placing 

them in the number of Saints, and decreeing them 

thoſe honours which they call Doulia, being pray'd 

to and honour'd afterwards as ſo many ſubordinate 

deities, 2. The making of Cardinals, to whom 

he ſays at their creation, My moſt beloved ſons, 

© You have received the greateſt and higheſt ho- 

* nour; You are called into the Council of the 

© Apoſtles; You ſhall be our Counſellors, and 

© with us judge the univerſe, and fit round the 

© throne as ſucceſſors to the Apoſtles. 3. Excom- 
munication, that ſpiritual thunder which hath fo:- 

merly made the greateſt Princes in Europe trem- 

ble, who after this ſentence have been driven 

from their thrones, and their dominions tranſ- 

ferred to others. On their ſubjects this power 

is frequently exerciſed by inferiour Biſhops and 
Prieſts, who holding in their hands lighted tapers 

till they are extinguiſh'd, fling them down and 
trample them under their feet, uſing at the ſame 

time the moſt terrible execrations againſt the party 
excommunicated that can be imagin'd, where- 

upon he is cut off from all communion with the 
church, and excluded from all fociety with men, 
aſſign'd to the flames in this world, and to ever- 

laſting fire in the next. And from hence I very 
naturally proceed to enquire in what inſtances the 
Roman Catholick religion differs from that of the 
Church of England, or at leaſt the moſt material 

points, | c 
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9 r THE church of Rome has added ſo many ar- 
ES af. ticles to the primitive creeds, that ſhe car- 
Rome differs ries a very different face from the reſt of the 
_ * ; Chriſtian world, of which the doctrine of the 
England. Pope's infallibility is the moſt monſtrous, and 
Infallibility, indeed the mother of all the reſt; for admitting 
this one article, we muſt of courſe ſubmit our 
judgment to whatever he is pleaſed to dictate. It 
would be the higheſt arrogance and folly to diſ- 
pute with unerring wiſdom. But the Roman Ca- 
tholicks themſelves, I find, are not agreed in 
whom this infallibility is lodg'd : Some hold that 
the Pope alone is poſleſs'd of it; others are of 
opinion it is in the Pope and a general council; 
and a third place it in a general council with- 
out the Pope : and accordingly, we find that the 
Council of Conſtance, held about the year 1415, 
depoied all the contending Popes, and placed 
MarzxrTir V in the chair, declaring that a ge- 
neral council lawfully call'd only was infallible, 
and had the ſupreme authority in the church next 
under Chriſt. Notwithſtanding this deciſion, the 
Pope alone is held infallible at this day by ma- 
ny of that communion, and eſpecially the Je- 
ſuits. But as there is no colour in Scripture or 
Antiquity to induce us to believe that the ſuc- 
ceſſors of the Biſhop of Rome are more infal- 
lible in their judgments than the ſucceſſors of 
any other primitive Biſhop, and that the Ro- 
man Catholicks themſelves are not agreed in 
whom this unerring wiſdom reſides, we ma 
fairly ſuſpend our belief of this article for the 
preſent : and there ſeems to be ſuch a connexion 
between his ſupremacy and infallibility, that if 
we deny one, we ſhall not eaſily admit the other, 
the greateſt motive to acknowledge his ſuprema- 
cy being a belief of his infallibility. A man will 
make but little ſcruple to obey him as God's 
Vicar cn earth, who believes he is infallible and 
divinely inſpired. 

2. The ſecond doctrine I ſhall mention is that 
of purgatory ; ſuppoſed to be an unquenchable 
fire, where the ſouls of thoſe who have been 
guilty of venial, or involuntary tranſgreſſions, burn 
till they are purified from their droſs and guilt, 
not having had time or opportunity to perform 
the penances enjoin'd them on earth, Of which 
they produce juſt as much evidence as of the for- 
mer, 

3. - The doctrine of indulgencies, which ſup- 
poles that the Pope has power to remit the pu- 

| | 1 


Purgatory, 


Indu!Pencics, 


niſhments due to ſinners, and exempt them from CH p. 


the pains of hell and purgatory. 


4. Limbo, or the confines of hell, in which Pope; 
they ſuppoſe the ſouls of infants who die with- Domi. 
out baptiſm are confinꝰd; and though they are not nions, 
pn by fire, are however excluded from the Cay 


atifick viſion. 

5. The doctrine of worſhipping Saints and An- 
fon, and begging their mediation and interceſ- 
ion with God, and the adoring their reliques and 
images. 


6. The ſacrifice of the Maſs, which they hold Tranſb. 
to be a propitiatory ſacrifice, both for the living ſtanuaen 


and dead, which every Prieſt uſually offers once 
a day, and twice on Chriſtmas-day and other ſo- 
lemn occaſions. If it be a Low Maſs, he is aſ- 
ſiſted by one or two laymen, called Reſpondents ; 
and it is called a Low Maſs from the being ce- 
lebrated in a low voice, ſuch as is uſed in com- 
mon converſation, At High Maſs he is aſſiſted 
by Deacons and Subdeacons, and the ſervice is 
ſung or chanted aloud, from whence it is called 
High Maſs. This ſervice is perform'd in Latin, 
and after the Prieft has uſed theſe words of con- 
ſecration, Hoc et enim Corpus meum, For this is 
my body ; the members of this church believe the 
body of Chriſt deſcends inviſibly from heaven, and 
the bread is imperceptibly changed or tranſubſtan- 
tiated into his fleſh and blood in ſuch a manner, 
that though the appearances and accidents conti- 
nue to make the tame impreſſion upon all the 
ſenſes after the pronouncing thoſe words as be- 
fore, yet there is none of their real ſubſtance re- 


maining, but that the ſole and natural body of 


Chriſt, with all its parts and blood, is as entire 
in the leaſt particle of bread, as it was upon the 
croſs before his death. 

The words of conſecration of the cup are the 
ſame as thoſe uſed by our church ; but this is 
never communicated to the Laity, becauſe, fay 
their Doctors, the body of Chriſt being entire in 
every particle, and there being no living body 
without blood, the cup is ſuperfluous. But we 
might demand on this occaſion, If the cup be 
ſuperfluous, why do their Clergy drink of it ? 
And why indeed was it inſtituted by our Saviour ? 
Theſe Maſſes, they give out, will ſhorten the 
pains of the ſouls in purgatory ; for which rea- 
ſon their votaries uſually give large legacies to the 
church at their deaths, to have Males ſaid for 
them ; and ſome of them in their health ſettle 
lands in perpetuity, that the Prieſts may ſay Maſ- 
ſes for themſelves and families from generation 
to generation, 


Tradition, is another doctrine of the church Tradition 


of Rome, which Proteſtants do not come into. 
This is an unwritten law, which ſome of the 
Roman Catholicks prefer to the written law, or 


Scripture 


of | 


O F 
(HAP. Scripture it ſelf; for they alledge that theſe books 
XXII. have been corrupted by the ſeveral tranſlators, 
Pope's either through deſign or ignorance ; eſpecially by 
Nomi- the authors of heretical or ſchiſmatical ſects. To 
nions. prove which, they ſhew the ſeveral different ver- 
A {ons and copies amongſt them, the abridgments 
and omiſſions in ſome, and the additions in o- 
thers. They alledge farther, that ſeveral parts 
of the written law which was owned as ſuch at 
leaſt by the primitive Chriſtians, is entirely loft ; 
and obſerve that the verſion of the Septuagint, 
makes the world fifteen hundred years older than 
the Hebrew text : and tradition, they ſay, is a 
kind of errata and ſupplement, which ſupplies 
whatever is imperfect or defective in Holy Writ, 
They diſſuade their diſciples therefore from read- 
ing thoſe books ; and the better to prevent it, 
keep them locked up in the dead languages; and 
leſt thoſe who underſtand them ſhould be 
guided by their private judgments in the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, the inquifition was 
eſtabliſhed to prevent all diſputes, and to compel 
them to believe as the church believes, 


CHAP, XXII. 


Treats of the court of Rome, and the Pope's 
temporal givernment, 

The court TH E Pope conſider'd as a temporal Prince, is 
\+w43. hang one of the moſt abſolute Monarchs in Europe ; 
« Keime. he holds indeed a conſiſtory of Cardinals frequent- 
ly, who are his council in eccleſiaſtical affairs, but 
are not permitted to intermeddle in the civil go- 
vernment. They are ſeventy in number when 
compleat, and their preſent title that of Emi- 
nence. Their election depends ſolely on the Pope's 
pleaſure, and they look upon themſelves equal to 
ſovereign Princes of the ſecond claſs at leaſt. Six 
of them are Cardinal-Biſhops, fifty Cardinal- 
Prieſts, and fourteen Cardinal-Deacons. The Pope 
has of late years been very cautious in electing 
perſons of high birth, who are related to ſove— 
reign Princes, on account of the diſturbances that 
have been occalion'd ſometimes by their too po- 
tent intereſts ; and if ſuch perſons do obtain a 
Cardinals cap, they ſeldom are advanc'd to the 
Papal chair, leſt they ſhould endeavour to fix it 
in their families. And the Popes having been I- 
talians for ſeveral centuries, take care that there 
never want a great majority of the natives of 
Italy in that body to ſtrengthen their intereſt a- 
gainſt foreigners, who being advanced to the Pa- 
pal See, would naturally be partial to their reſpec- 
tive countries, and perhaps give up the preroga- 
tives of the church in favour of their natural 
Sovereigns. Such Cardinals as have not a com- 
petent ſubſiſtence of their own, which ſeldom hap- 
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pens, are allow'd, *tis ſaid, a ſtipend of ſeven CH AP, 
thouſand Roman crowns per annum, out of the XXIII. 
Apoſtolick chamber. Pope's 
The Pope's chief miniſter is the Cardinal-Pa- Domi- 
tron, uſually one of his nephews, or a nearer re- nions. 
lation, to whom he gives an opportunity of ama. 
ſing prodigious ſums, if the Pontificate be of a 
long duration; and theſe nephews have been the 
founders of ſome of the greateſt families in Italy. 
The ſecond miniſter is the Pope's Vicar, who 1s 
always a Cardinal, and has the juriidiction ot 
the 3 and regular Clergy, Lay-communi- 
ties, Hoſpitals and Jews, and has a Lieutenant of 
civil and another for criminal affairs, and a Biſhop 
for his Vicegerent in matters belonging to his 
epiſcopal function, 3. The Chancellor, who 1s 
always a Cardinal alſo. 4. The Cardinal Cham- 
berlain. 5. The Prefect of the ſignature of ju- 
ſtice, who is a Cardinal, 6. The General who 
commands the troops and ſortified places of the 
State, 7. The Penitentiary. 8. "The Maſter of 
the ſacred Palace. 9g. The Sacriſtan, or Veſtry- 
keeper. 10. The Pope's Secretary, who 1s al- 
ways a Cardinal, and frequently one of his ne- 
phews. There are beſides twenty-four Secretaries 
for briefs. 11. The Governour of Rome, who 
has cognizance of civil and criminal cauſes in the 
city, with a power to ſtay the proceedings ot 
other courts. 12. The Treaſurer General. 13. 
The Marſhal of Rome, who has the cognizance 
of cauſes between the citizens and ſtrangers ; he 
is always a foreigner, and wears a robe like an 
antient Roman Senator in the execution of his 
office. 14. Four Maſters of the ceremonies, 15. 
The Major Domo, or Steward of the houſhold, 
16. The Chamberlains of honour. 17. The 
Maſter of the ſtables. 18. The General of the 
Pope's guards, | 
The principal courts in Rome, next to the 
conſiſtory of Cardinals, are, 1. The congregation 
of the Holy Office, conſiſting of twelve Cardi- 
nals, and ſeveral Prelates and Doctors, who are 
the ſupreme courts of inquiſition. 2. The Apo- 
{tolical chamber, which conſiſts of the Cardinal- 
Chamberlain, the Treaſurer-General, and other 
inferior officers, who manage the revenues of 
the eccleſiattical ſtate, 3. "Ihe court of Rota, 
conſiſting of twelve Prelates, who take cogni- 
zance of all cauſes eccleſiaſtical and civil re- 
lating to Clergymen, which come before them 
by way of appeal, the canonization of Saints, 
ceremonies of the church, diſputes about pre- 
cedency, &c, This court takgs its name, it is 
ſaid, from the pavement of the chamber where 
they ſit, on which there is the reſemblance of a 
wheel. 4. The court of Datary, which conſiſts 
of a Datary, Subdatary and Prefect, who have 
the diſpoſal of all vacant benefices, except thoſe 
call'd Conſiſtorial, or under four hundred ducats 


per 
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CH AP. per annum, which are conferred without the 


Pope's knowledge, but the grants of benefices of 


Pope's a greater value muſt be ſigned by the Pope him- 


Domi- 
nions. 


ſelf, 5. The court of the Penitentiary, which 
takes cognizance of all bulls and diſpenſations in 


WY I caſes of conſcience, which are generally ſealed 


Tivoli. 


up and ſent to ſome confeſſor. 

The Campania of Rome is under the imme— 
diate government of the Pope, the other pro— 
vinces of the Eecleſiaſtical State are govern'd by 
Legates or Vice-legates, beſides which there is a 
Commander in chief of the forces in every pro— 
vince, and every city hath its Governour de- 
puted by the Pope ; but as to the Podeita's, or 
fudges, and other inferiour Officers, they are e- 
J-cted by the inhabitants. The great oppreſſion 
complain'd of in the Pope's territories, is his 
engroſſing all the corn in the country, obliging 


the owners and occupiers of lands to fell his agents 


heir corn at a very low rate, and retailing it 
out again at double the price; inſomuch that 
ane gentlemen chuſe to let their lands lie un— 
ultivated, rather than manure them, the charges 
It ploughing and ſowing excgeding the profits they 
make. But it can hardly be ſuppoſed that this 
is generally the caſe ; for if the People were diſ- 
couraged in this manner from ploughing their 
grounds, the Sovereign muſt loſe the duty ariſing 
by corn, Which is one of the beſt branches of 
his revenue : neither does he hold up the price 
of grain ſo very high as ſome ſuggett when he 
retails it out; for travellers all agree that bread- 
corn is very reaſonable at Rome; and tho' there 
have been ſome oppreſſors among the Roman Pon- 
tifts, there have been others who have diſtri— 
buted great quantities of grain to the poor gratis; 
ſo that to ſay with ſome, that the government is 
mild, and with others, that it is oppreflive, is 
ridiculous. It is by all allow'd to be deſpotical, 
and varies according to the diſpoſition and tem- 
per of the Pontiff who happens to be upon the 


throne. Only thus much is obſerved in general, 


that there is more liberty allow'd in Rome to 
thoſe of a difterent communion than in any 0- 
ther Roman Catholick city whatever, 


Cit AP. XV. 


Contains a deſcription of the reſt of the totuns, and 
remarkable places in the Campania of Rome, and 
the other towns and provinces of the Pope's do- 
minions, | 


HE city of Tivoli, the antient Tibur, ſaid 
to be built by the Greeks, is ſituated on the 
brow of a hill near the river Anio, or Teve- 
rone, about twenty miles to the eaſtward of 
Rome, The hill is covered with olive-trees for 
five or fix miles together, and adorn'd with beau- 


tiful villa's or palaces 3 from hence there is a CHAp 
ame proſpect over the Campania as far as XXIV. 

ome it ſelf, In the time of the ancient Ro- Pope, 
mans it was eſteem'd one of the moſt healthful, Domi. 
az well as pleaſant ſituations in Italy: on which nions. 


account they had their villa's, or ſummer's re- 
tirements here. HoRact was ſo pleaſed with 
the ſituation, that he wiſhes it might be the re- 
treat of his old age. The Teverone forms a 
caſcade, or vather cataract, near this town, fal- 
ling from a rock; in one of the cavities whereof 


is ſaid to be the grotto of LEUcoTHEA, the 


Jiburtin Sibyl, from whence ſhe utter'd her o- 
racles. Here are alſo the ruins of an antient round 
building ſurrounded with marble pillars, ſuppoſed 
to be the temple of HERCULES SAXANUS, One 
of the greateſt modern curioſities is the palace 


belonging to the family of ESTE or Modena, ad- 


mired for its architecture, ſculpture, paintings, 
gardens and water-works, The gardens lie on 
the ſide of a hill, divided into four parts. The 
walks, labyrinths, grotto's, fountains and ſta- 
tucs, admirably diſpoſed ; and there is a wilder- 
neſs where artificial birds are made to fly and 
ſing, being put in motion by a ſtream of water, 
The Girandola, repreſenting a ſtorm of thunder, 
hail and rain, ſurprizes all that view it. There 
is not a place in Italy which affords ſo great a 
variety of curioſities of this kind. Mr. ADpDpi- 
SON admires the proſpect from the hill of Tivoli 
above all things, which opens, he obſerves, on 
one fide into the Campania, where the eye loſes 
itſelf in a ſmooth ſpacious plain. On the other 
ſide is a more broken and interrupted ſcene, 
made up of an infinite variety of inequalities and 
ſhadowings, that naturally ariſe from an agrecable 
mixture of hills, groves and valleys; but the 
moſt enlivening part of all is the river 'Teverone, 
which is ſeen at about a quarter of a mile di- 


| ſtance, throwing it ſelf down a precipice, and 


falling by ſeveral caſcades from one rock to ano- 
ther, till after a turbulent noiſy courſe of ſeveral 
miles, it gains the bottom of the valley, where 
the ſight would be quite loſt if it did not ſome- 
times diſcover it felt through the breaks and open- 
ings of the woods that grow about it; from 
hence it flows gently on till it falls into the Ti- 
ber. Tivoli is now reduced to a very little town, 
ſurrounded with an ordinary wall ; but is ſtill the 
See of a Biſhop, Not far from it is the rivulet 


of Salforata, formerly Albula, from whoſe waters 


there ariſes a ſulphureous ſtench, which * be, 
ſmelt at a good diſtance. The little lake from 


whence this river iſſues, is one of the greateſt natu- 
ral curioſities about Rome : it lies in the very bot- 
tom of the Campania, and is the drain of theſe 
parts ; the ſides are cover'd with a kind of ſtony 
cruſt, and in it are ſeveral floating iſlands, twenty 
or thirty yards over, ſuppoſed to be form'd ori- 
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A P. ginally by parcels of rarified ſulphureous earth caſt things which are reputed beautiful, we ought to CH AP. 
(„IV. aiv. up by the water, which ſticking to ruſhes and proportion the eſteem we have for them by com- XXIV. 
pe Wl 2pe's herbs have been augmented: by degrees to this paring them one with another; I muſt ſincerely Pope's 
mi. bomi- bigneſs. This lake is unfathomable, and yet not acknowledge, that if we compare Freſcati to Domi- 
Ons, "ons, above a mile in compals at preſent; but Mr. Ap- Verſailles, or to ſeveral other pleafant ſeats in nions. 
— DISON ſuppoſes the banks have grown over it France, which are not Royal houſes, I dare poi... 
in the ſame manner the iſlands have been form'd tively affirm that the celebrated wonders not only 
in it, and that in time the whole ſurface will be of Freſcati, but alſo of Tivoli, and all the moſt 


bieltrinas 


Freſcati, 


many wonders of Tivoli and Freſcati, as 


cruſted over, as the iſlands are enlarged, and the 
banks cloſe in upon them ; for all round the lake 


where the ground was dry, they diſcover'd it to 


be hollow by the trampling of the horfes feet. 
Near Tivoli alſo are the ſtone-quarries from 
whence they fetch that ſtone uſed in their build- 
ings at Rome, call'd Tiburtine ſtone, of which 
g:cat part of St. PETER's is built, not comparable 
to Portland ſtone, of which the churches in Lon- 
don are built, 

Paleſtrina ſtands about nine miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Tivoli, and twenty-eight eaſt of Rome ; 
at the foot of the ſame mountain on which the 
antient Prane/te ſtood, famous for the Temple of 
Fortune, where the Sortes Præneſtinæ were kept; 
there are ſtil] great pillars of granite and other 
ruins of this antient temple, but the moſt con- 
ſiderable remnant of it is a very beautiful Mo- 
ſaic pavement, the fineſt, ſays Mr. AppisoN, 
that I have ever ſeen in marble ; the parts are ſo 
well join'd together, that the whole piece looks 
like a continued picture. In it are the figures 
of elephants, a rhinoceros, and ſeveral other ani- 
mals, with little landſkips, which look very live- 
ly, and well painted, tho' they are made out of 
the natural colours and ſhadows of the marble, 

Freſcati is a little town, ſituated on the brow 
of a hill, twelve miles to the eaſtward of Rome, 
the proſpects from whence are not fo delightful as 
formerly, when the Campania was ſet thick with 
towns, villa's, and plantations. "The Tuſculum 
of Cicero, call'd Grotto Ferrate, is about two miles 
from hence, tho” it is generally placed at Freſ- 
cati. There are ſeveral houſes of pleaſure in it, 
of which the three principal are Monte Dracone, 
belonging to the Prince BokGHEsE ; Belvidere, 
belonging to the Prince PAMPHiIL10o ; and the 
Villa Ludoviſia, to the family of CoLoxna, Mr. 
ADDI$ON is a great admirer of Freſcati alſo. 
Here, ſays he, I had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the 
the firſt ſketch of Verſailles in the walks and wa- 
ter-works: but Misso0Nn, who is a native of 
France, deſpiſes them to the laſt degree, inſinu- 
ating that there is no compariſon between the 
one and the other. I am ſorry, ſays Misso in 
one of his letters, that I cannot relate to you ſo 
ou 
ſeem to expect. They are indeed very pleaſant 
places, and rather than give offence, I will ven- 
ture to call them very fine, But if once this 
maxim be eſtabliſh'd, that when we conſider 


beautiful palaces about Rome, as to the gardens and 
water-works, deſerve no higher title than that of 
Pretty Things. Monte Dracone is a pretty large 
houſe, ſituated on a riſing ground, from whence 
we may ſee Rome and the whole extent of the 
plain ; but the city is at too great a diſtance to be 
ſeen from hence with pleaſure. The avenues to 
this houſe alſoare very difficult : nor are there at 
preſent fountains or gardens about it that merit a 
particular deſcription. The ſituation of Belvidere 
is not unlike that of Monte Dracone : there is a 
pretty caſcade in it, and a grotto, in which are 
the figures of APOLLO with the nine Muſes on 
Mount Parnaſſus, where the ſeveral ſtatues play 
on inſtruments when the water-works are in or- 
der. The caſcade at the Villa Ludoviſia is the 
principal ornament of that garden alſo. The fur- 
niture of all the three houſes was mean, and 
every thing about them appear'd neglected when 
I was there in 1688. But whether things were 
put into a better condition when Misso viſited 
them afterwards, or he was in a better humour 
than at firſt, he gives us a very different ac- 
count of the Roman villa's within a very few 
pages. The Villa Borgheſe, ſays that gentleman, 
pag. 68. of the ſecond volume, is in my opinion 
kept in better order than any that I have hitherto 
ſeen, *Tis certainly a very pleaſant place, and 
fit for a great Prince : the houſe is almoſt co- 
ver'd over on the outſide with baſlo-relievo's, 
which are diſpoſed in ſo natural an order, and 
with ſo much ſymmetry, that you would be 
tempted to think they had been purpoſely made 
to fill thoſe places where they are now”ſet. The 
principal ſtatues, with which the apartments are 
repleniſh'd, are, the J uNo of porphyry, Rom u- 
I. Us's ſhe-wolf of fine red marble of Egypt; the 
buſts of HANNIBAL, SENECA andPERTINAX, 
the hermaphrodite ; the old SILENUsS holding 
Bacchus in his arms; but eſpecially the Gla- 
diator, of which there was a copy at the head 
of the canal in St. James's Park, till the late 
King WILLIAM removed it. Here are alſo Da- 
vip wounding GOLIAH with a ſtone; EN RAS 
with his father ANCHYSE5s on 15 back, and the 
transformation of DAPHNE. And my author is 
ſo exceeding indulgent to the Villa Borgheſe at 
this time, that he ſays, he cannot forbear repeat- 
ing once more, That it is a delicious place: And 
if all the royal es which adorns ſome 
other places (the French palaces he means) does 

not 
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CH AP. not appear in this with ſo much ſplendour, yet 
AXIV, it muſt be acknowledg'd, that it has beauties no 
Pope's leſs ſoft and charming, ſuch tender and natural 
Domi- beauties as touch our hearts very ſenſibly, it they 


nions. 


THE T FATE 


do not inſpire us with ſome awe. Adding, that 


Rome being the ſource of antique ſtatues and 


— — — — 


Caſtel Can- 


dolpho. 


Albano. 


ſculptures, ſome of which are reputed inimitable, 
all the world muſt yield the precedency in this 
point to a Roman Prince. 

In the Villa Ludoviſia there is alſo a prodi- 
gious multitude of anticnt ſtatues, among which 
the expiring Gladiator, known by the name of 
the dying MyRMILLo, is invaluable. The poor 
Prince to whom it belongs was once about mort- 
gaging of it for fifteen thouſand crowns. The 
groupe, call'd Concord, the ſtatues of FULvius, 
E£9CULAPIUs, ANTONINUsS Prius, the two A- 
POLLO's, FAUNUs and Venus, are admirable 
pieces. The gardens of the Villa Pamphilia, 
ſays the ſame Gentleman, would be the faireſt 
that I have ſeen, if they were kept in order; for 
here is more deſign, more ſymmetry, and a more 
regular diſpoſition of the parts than any where 
elſe, The houſe is adorn'd on the outſide with 
fine antique baſlo-relievo's, like that of the Villa 
Borgheſe, and no leſs repleniſh'd within; but the 
belt ſtatues were much diforder'd by the follow- 
ing accident : A young Prince of this family ha- 
ving a Jeſuit for the governour of his conſcience, 
who exclaim'd loudly againſt the indecency of 
thoſe naked marble figures which he kept in his pa- 
lace, the poor young gentleman, to humour his 
confeſſor, cauſed all the ſtatues with nudities to 
be plaiſter'd over; only little Baccavs had the 
good fortune to eſcape this holy fury : but the 
Prince returning to a better mind, and preferring 
the converſation of a Princeſs to the ſociety of 
the Jeſuits, order'd theſe fine ſtatues to be un- 
cover'd again, when he found ſeveral parts of 


them had been broken by the workmen who 


were employ'd to cover them to make the cla 
ſtick the faſter, to his irreparable damage. Frel. 
cati is a Biſhop's See, who is ſuffragan of Rome, 
and uſually poſſeſs'd by one of the fix eldeſt 
Cardinals. | 

Caſtel Gandolpho ſtands about ten miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Rome, near a lake of the ſame name, 
and is moſt conſiderable for a Villa or palace of 
the Pope's, where he reſides for ſome time in the 
Spring and Autumn. 

Albano, built out of the ruins of the antient 
Alba longa, is fituated twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Rome, famous for its excellent wine, and the 
ruins of an antient mauſoleum, which according 
to the tradition of the place belong'd to As cA- 
NIUsS; but nothing is more remarkable at Al- 
bano than the proſpect from the Capuchins gar- 
den, which for the extent and variety of pleaſin 
incidents, Mr, ApD180N ſays, is one of the mo 


delightful he ever ſaw. 


paſs it, looks like the area of ſome vaſt amphi- 
theatre, This, together with the ſeveral green 
hills and naked rocks within the neighbourhood, 
makes the moſt agreeable confuſion imaginable, 
Not far from Albano lies Nemi, which takes its 
name from the Nu Dianæ, the whole coun- 
try about it being {till overſpread with woods 
and thickets, The lake of Nemi lies in a very 
deep bottom, fo ſurrounded on all fides with 
mountains and groves, that the ſurface of it is 
never ruffied with the leaſt breath of wind, which 
with the clearneſs of the waters, my author ſup- 
poſes, gain'd it the name of DrA Nx A's Looking- 
Glaſs, 

VIRS. 


The places abovemention'd in the Campania were 
all of them formerly the cool retirements of the 
Romans, where, in my author's phraſe, they uſed 
to hide themſelves among the woods and moun- 
tains during the exceflive heats of ſummer (as 
Baiz was the general winter rendezyous) accor- 
ding to the Poet, 


Speculumque Diane. 


All ſhun the raging dog-ſtar's fultry heat, 
And from the half unpeopled town retreat; 
Some hid in Nemi's gloomy foreſts lie, 
To Paleſtrina ſome for ſhelter fly : 

Others to catch a breeze of breathing air, 
To Tuſculum or Algido repair : 

Or in moiſt Tivoli's retirement find 

A cooling ſhade, and a refreſhing wind. 


On the army) 4 as Mr. Anpp1son obſerves, 
Rome is never fuller of nobility than in ſummer, 


tor the country towns are fo infeſted with un 


wholeſome vapours, that it is dangerous reſiding 
there during the heats; tho' the air of Cam- 
pania no doubt would be as healthful as former- 
ly, if there were as many fires burning in it, and 
as many inhabitants to manure the foil, Albano 
is a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan to Rome, and held by 
one of the ſix eldeſt Cardinals. 


Velitri is ſituated on a fruitful hill, eighteen yelit- 


miles ſouth-eaſt of Rome, antiently a conſider- 
able city of the Volſci, and is at this day a 
handſome little town, well inhabited, ſurrounded 
with a wall, and the See of a Biſhop, who is 
alſo Biſhop of Oftia, The great AuUGUsTUS 
was nurs'd, if not born near this place, and the 
Romans had ſuch a veneration for his memory, 
that they made it unlawful for any man to et 
his foot within the doors of that houſe. 


Ciſternæ is a caſtle between Velitri and Ser- Ciflera# 


monieta, 


It takes in the whole CH Ap 
Campania of Rome, and terminates in a full view XXIV. 
of the Tuſcan ſea ; you fee at the ſame time part Pope, 
of the Alban lake, which lies cloſe by it in an oval Domi. 
figure, about ſeven miles in circumference, and nion, 
by reaſon of the high mountains which encom- N 
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CHAP. 
XXI V. 
Pope's 
Domi— 
nions. 


dermonieta. 


Anagni. 


ferentini, 
&c. 


Piperno. 


Tertacina. 


Nettuno. 


— 


Ota, 


Tiz patti- 
mony of 
F. PETER. 


Chief towns. 


Viterbo. 


Rome. 


9 F 


monieta, near which are the three taverns men- 
tion'd by St. PAUL, where the primitive Chri- 
ſtians, according to tradition, uſed to receive the 
communion, 

Sermonieta is a little town which gives title 
to a Duke of the family of CajeTANo, and is 
{ſituated on a hill near the Palus Pontina, about 
thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Rome. 

Anagni, antiently the capital of the Hernici, 
is ſituated upon a hill about two and thirty miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Rome. It is now a ruinous place 
and ill inhabited, but is however a Biſhop's See. 

Ferentini, Alatri and Veroli, are only conſi- 
derable for being the Sees of as many Biſhops. 

Piperno is fituated in a fruitful country a- 
bout thirty five miles from Rome, in the road 
to Naples. 

Terracina, olim Anxur, ſtands about fifty miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Rome, and fifteen north-weſt of 
Gaieta, on the ſame road, near the ſea, about 
two miles to the weſtward of the kingdom of 
Naples. The place is ſmall, and but thinly in- 
habited on account of the badneſs of the air, 
occaſion'd by the Palus Pontina which lies a- 
bout it; but is {till a Biſhop's See. 

Nettuno, the Antium Navale of the antients, 
ſituate on the Tuſcan ſea, about thirty miles to 
the ſouthward of Rome, and formerly a good 
harbour ; but is now almoſt deſerted alſo on ac- 
count of the badneſs of the air. | 

Oſtia, fituate at the mouth of the Tiber, 
twelve or fifteen miles to the weſtward of Rome ; 
formerly a good port, but the harbour being 
choak'd up, it is now an inconſiderable place, 
and only remarkable for its being a Biſhop's See, 
united to Velitri. 

The ſecond province of the Pope's dominions 
I propoſed to deſcribe, was that which goes by 
the name of the Patrimony of St. PETER, com- 
prehending the duchy of Caſtro, and the terri- 
tory of Orvieto, bounded by Tuſcany and Um- 
bria towards the north and eaſt ; by Sabina, and 
the Campania on the ſouth-eaſt, and by the Tuſ- 
can ſea towards the weſt. The chief towns where- 
of are, 1. Viterbo. 2. Montefiaſcone. 3. Bol- 
ſena, or Volſeno, 4. Vitorchiano. 5. Orta. 6. 
Citta Caſtellana. 7. Fiano. 8. Nepi. 9. Sutri. 
10. Corneto. 11. Civita Vecchia. 12. Braccia- 
no. 13. Bagni de Bracciano. 14. Ronciglione. 
15. Caprarola. 16. Caſtro. 17. Caſtel Farneſe. 
18. Toſcanella. 19. Montalto. 20. Orvieto. 
And, 21. Aquapendente. 

Viterbo, the capital of this province, antiently 
called Tetrapolis, as it conſiſted of three towns 
united in one, is ſituated at the foot of mount 
Cyminus, about forty miles to the northward of 
The town 1s moderately large, built for 
the moſt part of ſtone, and defended by a wall 


and fome antique ſquare towers of no great 
Vor. II. 


„„ 
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ſtrength. It is beautified with ſeveral handſome C HAP. 
fountains, among which ſome are medicinal. It XXIV. 
is a Biſhop's Sec, and hath been the reſidence of Pope's 
ſeveral Popes : the cathedral is a fine old church, Domi- 
but not equal to thoſe already deſcribed, Near nions. 
Viterbo ſtands the caſtle of Soriano on an em L 
nence, eſteem'd one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in 
Italy, 

Montefiaſcone is ſituated on a little fruitful 
hill near the lake of Bolſena, about eight miles 
north-weſt of Viterbo, and taken notice of by 
molt travellers for its excellent Muſcatello-wine, 
which grows in the neighbourhood. "I'hey ſhow 
the tomb of a Dutchman here who was ſo fond 
of this liquor, that he kill'd himſelf in a few 
hours with it, as appears by his epitaph. 

Bolſena, or Volſeno, the antient Volſinium, is Bo'fenns 
ſituated on a lake of the ſame name, five miles 
north of Montefiaſcone. It was one of the twelve 
Cities of Etruria, and, according to PLINY, re- 
duced to aſhes by lightning. It is now a little 
inconſiderable place, moſt taken notice of for the 
neighbouring lake, which is of an oval figure, 
and near forty miles in circumference. 

Civita, or Citta Caſtellana, is a little town 
ſituated fifteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Viterbo; re- 
markable for little but its being a Biſhop's See, 
ſuffragan to Rome, 

Civita Vecchia is ſituated on the Tuſcan ſea, 
about thirty miles north-weſt of Rome, being the 
port of that city, and one of the beſt harbours 
on the coaſt ; and the Pope, in order to draw 
the trade that way, has made it a free port, It 
is defended by a caſtle and other works, and is 
the ſtation of the Pope's galleys. The great ob- 
ſtacle to the trade of this place was the want of 
good water, and the unhealthfulneſs of it on that 
account : but the government have been at the 
charge of conveying water thither by aqueducts 
of late; whether it will anſwer their expecta- 
tions, time muſt diſcover : but the Duke of Flo- 
rence ſeems to be apprehenſive of its drawing the 
trade from Leghorn, and did what lay inhis power 
to divert the Pope from making it a free port. 

Bracciano is the capital of a duchy to which 
it communicates its name, and bclongs to the fa- 
mily of URSINI. It is ſituated on a hill near 
a lake of the ſame name, fiſteen miles north- 
weſt of Rome, From this lake, which is of a 
circular figure, and about four miles over, iſſucs 
the river Arone, which falls into the Tuſcan ſea. 

Bagni di Bracciano is a little town ſituated on Beni «i 
the fame lake, famous for its“ baths, called by Bracciano, 
the antients Stiglianæ Therm. 

Ronciglione is the capital of a territory of the Ronciglione, 
ſame name, about twenty-five miles north of 
Rome; a town of good trade, and one of the 
richeſt in this province: it belonged to the Duke 
of Parma til} the year 1649, when Pope Inxo- 

11 CENT 


M ontefial- 
cone. 


Citta Caſtel- 


lana. 


Civitas 
Vecchu. 


Braccta!ivs 


THE PRESENT STATE 


is bounded by the duchy of Urbino and the CHap 
marquiſate of Ancona on the north-eaſt ; by the XXIV. 
kingdom of Naples on the ſouth-eaſt ; and by the Pope's 
Patrimony of St, PETER and Sabina towards the Domi- 
weſt and north; being ſixty miles and upwards nions, | 
in length from eaſt to weſt, and forty in breadth wy 
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CH AP. EN r X made himſelf maſter of it, and his ſuc- 
XXIV. ceſſors have kept it ever ſince. 
Pope's Caprarola is a little town ſituated on the brow 
Domi- of a hill, four miles to the northward of Ro- 


nions. miglione, and belongs to the Duke of Parma, ha- 
Ga ving one of the finelt caſtles in Italy for its de- 


Caprarola, 
Caſtro, 


tence, 

Caſtro is the capital of a duchy which be- 
long'd to the Duke of Parma, till Pope IN No- 
CENT X deprived him of it in the year 1649, 
when he demoliſh'd the place, and remov'd the 
biſhoprick to Aquapendente. It lies about forty 


from north to ſouth, and had its name of Um- 
bria from the river Umber. The country 1s di- 
verſify'd with hills and plains, and produces wine, 
oil, fruits, and plenty of corn. 
are, 1. Spoletto. 2. Trevi. 3. Foligno. 4. Ponte. 
5. Spello. 6. Aſſiſo. 7. Bevagna. 8. Montefal- 


miles north of Rome, on the confines of Tuſ- co. 9. Todi. 10. Aqua Sparta. 11. Amelia, 

cany. f 12. Otriculi. 13. Narni. 14. Ceſis. 15. Terni. 
C:ftel Far- Caſtel Farneſe is a little town two miles north- 16. Rieti. 17. Norcia. 18. Perugia. 19. Ca- 
ne ſe. eaſt of Caſtro. ſtiglione. And, 20. Paſſignano. 


Tu ſcanella. 


Orvieto. 


Aquapen- 
dente. 


The pro- 
vince of 


Sabina. 


Chief towns. 


Mag lia no. 


Vicavaro, 


QCorrelc, 


The pro- 
vince of 
Umbria, or 


S pol. eto, 


Tuſcanella, antiently call'd Tuſcia and Tyr- 
rhenia, ſituate on the confines of Tuſcany, and 
ſuppoſed to have communicated its name to that 
country. 

Orvieto, the capital of a territor 
Orvietan, is a large ſtrong city, ſituated on a 
high hill of a ſteep aſcent, near the river Paglia, 
about five and forty miles to the northward of 
Rome, and fifteen north-eaſt of Viterbo; the 
See of a Biſhop ſuffragan of Rome, and has one 
of the fineſt cathedrals in Italy. 

Aquapendente is a large well- built town, fitu- 
ated on the top of a rock, from whence there 
falls a caſcade of water, which is thought to be 
the occaſion of its name. It was made a biſhop- 
rick upon the deſtruction of Caſtro, but is ſtill 
a poor place, conſiderable only for the earthen 
ware made there. 

'The province of Sabina is bounded by that of 
Umbria on the north-eaſt ; by the kingdom of 


Naples on the ſouth-eaſt ; by the Campania of 


Rome on the ſouth-weſt ; and by the Patrimony 
on the north-weſt : being about twenty-five miles 
in length, and twenty in breadth, part of the 
antient kingdom of the Sabins, and exceeding 
fruitful in wine and oil; the chicf towns whereof 
are, 1. Magliano. 2, Vicovaro. And, 3. Cor- 
rele, 8 

Magliano, or Manliana, is ſituated on an emi— 
nence near the river Tiber, about twenty miles 
north-eaſt of Rome; the capital of the province, 
and made the See of the Biſhop of Sabina by A- 
LEXANDER VI, anno 1405, and is uſually poſ- 
ſeſs'd by one of the eldeſt Cardinals, 

Vicavaro is fituated on a mountain near the 
river Tiverone, not far from the confincs of Na- 
ples, and gives the title of Duke to a branch of 
the family of URSINI. 

Correſe, l Quiris, from whence the Romans 
were call'd Quirites, is at preſent a ſmall place, 
i1tuate on a rivulet, about twenty miles to the 
caſtward of Rome. | 


The province of Umbria, or duchy of Spoletto, 


call'd the 


Spoletto is ſituated on the declivity of a hill, Spoletie 
near the brook Teflino, about five and forty *: 


miles north-eaſt of Rome, almoſt ſurrounded by 
rocks and mountains, on one of which ſtands 
the caſtle, of very difficult acceſs, much ſtronger 
by nature than art, and antiently repulſed the vic- 
torious HANNIBAL, after he had defeated the Ro- 
mans near the lake of Thraſimene, which great 
event is ſtill commemorated by ſeveral inſcrip- 
tions in the place, It is but a poor city at this 
day, indifferently built and thinly peopled, and 
of a very uneven ſituation. The cathedral is a 
noble old fabrick, the front adorn'd with Moſaick 
work on a golden ground, and the pavement in- 
laid. The chapel of the Madona of St. LUKE 
is very fine, and has ſome excellent marble ſta- 
tues in it. There are alſo ſome fragments of an- 
tiquity in the place, as part ofa triumphal arch, 
and ſome remains of an amphitheatre ;z and there 
is an aqueduct three hundred and fifty paces in 
length, which joins the mountain. of St, FRAN- 
cis to that of Spoletto, lying ſeven hundred feet 
above the valley over which it runs. This town 


was terribly ſhaken by an earthquake in the 
year 1703. 


Foligne, or Foligno, is ſituated ten miles north- Folisas, 


eaſt of Spoletto, in one of the moſt fruitful plains 


of Italy, built upon the ruins of the Forum Flami- 
nit, the little river Tupino running through it. It 
is a populous trading place, their principal manu- 
factures are cloth, ſilk, gold and filver Jace, 


Narni is ſituated on the fide of a mountain Narni- 


near the river Nera, ſurrounded almoſt with hills, 
and makes a pretty appearance as we approach 
it from "T'erni. On the top of the hill on which 
it is built ſtands the caſtle, the reſidence of the 
Governour. It is very troublefome walking in 
the city, people being obliged to go perpetually 
up or down hill. The houſes allo are indiffe- 
rently built, and their tatter'd paper windows 
make them Dek {till worſe, On the other hand, 
it ſtands in a fruitful foil, and their fruits are 


excellent in their kind : they have allo ſome mi- 
neral 


The chief towns Chicttowr, | 


OwTr;e 


nions. 


—— any cement. 


Ceſis. 


O F 


CH AP. neral waters, It is the Sec of a Biſhop, and the 
\XIV. great altar in the cathedral is eſteem'd a fine piece 
Pope's of workmanſhip. Near Narni are the ruins of a 
Domi- magnificent bridge, ſaid to be built by AuGvus- 


Tus, of large ſquare pieces of marble, without 
Ot four arches it conſiſted of, there 
remains but one entire, the top of the largeſt is 
broken off, which is computed to have been an 
hundred and fifty feet high, and two hundred 
broad, much larger than the famous arch of the 
Rialto in Venice. | 

Celis, or Cæſium, eight miles north-eaſt of 
Narni, remarkable for the cold winds that iſſue 
from the mountains in the neighbourhood, eſpe- 
cially in ſummer. They lie between Gemi- 
ni and Terni, and are a chain of hills about 
eight miles long from eaſt to weſt, all huge rocks, 
wonderfully placed by nature one above another, 
The ſurface of theſe rocks is full of holes and 
chinks, from whence thoſe cold blaits iflue du- 
ring the heat of ſummer, and at no other time; 
and the natives have a way by Pipes and canals 
to convey it into their cellars, to cool their wines 
and preſerve their fruits, 

Terni, olim Interamnia, is ſituated ſeven. miles 
north-eaſt of Narni, in a fine fruitful plain, en- 
compalſs'd by two branches of the river Nera, 
from whence it derives its antient name, and is 
ſaid to have been founded not long after Rome. 
It has a briſk trade in oil of olives, with which 
the country abounds, making, tis ſaid, three hun- 
dred charges of oil every day for ſix months in 
the year, every charge weighing ſix hundred 
pounds. Near this place is the famous caſcade, or 


\rm. Water-fall from mount Marmore, where the river 


- g tural running with a prodigious ſwift current, throws 
(2 
Ctaract 


it ſelf down a ſteep rock three hundred feet 
high, and falls into the cavity of another rock, 
againſt which the water daſhes with ſuch vio- 
lence, that it riſes again like a cloud of water- 
duſt, in M1ss0N's phraſe, double the height of 
the fall, and falls again in a perpetual rain over 
all the adjacent parts. This pulveriz'd water 
forms with the ſun an infinite number of rain- 
bows, which increaſe and diminiſh croſs each 
other, and dance about according to the various 
ſpouting and reboundings of the water, and as 


the watry ſmoak happens to be thicker or thin- 
ner. 


At length they fall into an abyſs hollow'd 
by their own weight, from whence they break 
forth again impetuouſly through the jaws and 
crevices of the rock, from whence they run mur- 


muring on a little way, and then mingle with 
the river Nera, which the 


enlarge above two 
thirds, Terni is a well-built populous town, and 
a Biſhop's See, who is ſuffragan to Rome. 

Rieti, or Reate, is ſituated on the river Veli- 
no, about twenty miles to the eaſtward of Terni, 


on the confines of the kingdom of Naples, It 


3 A LH. ©. 


which goes by the name of the Perutin, or Pe— 
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is a place of ſome trade, but has a very bad air, CH AP. 

occaſion'd by the neighbouring lakes and marſhes. XXIV. 

It was miſerably ſhatter'd by an earthquake in Pope's 

the year 1703. The Biſhop of this place is ſuf- Domi- 

fragan to Rome, nions. 
Norcia, or Norcera, antiently call'd Conflan- Coynnd 

tia Colenia, is fituated at the foot of the Apen- Norcu. 

nine, fixteen miles north-eaſt of Spoletto, and is 

a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan to Rome, It ſuffered 

pretty much by the ſame earthquake in the year 

170g. 


Peruſa, or Perugia, capital of the territory Perugia, 


rugin, a country which abounds with excellent 
corn and wine, is ſituated on a hill near the Ti— 
ber, on the confines of Tuſcany, about thirty 
miles to the northward of Orvieto. It is a large 
well-people city, and the Sce of a Biſhop, ſut- 
fragan to Rome, and a Univerſity, and is de- 
tended by a citadel and other fortifications. A- 
bout ſix miles from hence is the lake of Thraſi- 
mene, ſeven leagues in circumference, near which 
the Romans were defeated by HANNIBAL. 

Caſtiglione del Lago, the capital of a territory Caſtiglione. 
call'd Il Contado di Gaftello, is a fortified town 
on the frontiers of "Tuſcany, fourteen miles to 
the weſtward of Perugia. 

The marquiſate of Ancona is bounded by the Ancona 
duchy of Urbino on the north; by the gulph Marquifate. 
of Venice on the. north-eaſt ; by the kingdom 
of Naples on the ſouth-eaſt ; by the province of 
Umbria or Spoletto on the ſouth-weſt ; and by 
Tuſcany on the north-weſt ; being about ſeventy 
miles in length from caſt to weſt, and fifty in 
breadth from north to ſouth : the chief towns 
whereof are, 1. Ancona, 2. Loretto. 3. Oſi- 
mo. 4. Recanati. 5. Macerata. 6, Fermo. 7. 
Ripa Tranſone. 8. Liang Alto. 9. Offida. 10. 
Aſcoli. 11. Tolentino. 12. St. Severino. 13. 
Camerino. 14. Fabriano. 15. Saſſoferato. 16. 

Jeſi. It is one of the moſt fruitful provinces 
of the Pope's dominions, producing plenty of 
corn, wine, flax, hemp and fruits. 

Ancona ſtands on a promontory in the Adri- Ancona city. 
atick ſea, on two little ſteep hills, about an hun- 
dred and twenty miles to the eaſtward of Rome; 
and ſixty ſouth-eaſt of Urbino, having a good 
harbour, and a citadel which commands both that 
and the town, It makes a tolerable figure at a 
diſtance, but the ſtreets are narrow and uneven, 
and neither the publick or private buildings equal 
to thoſe of other great towns, in Italy. Their 
trade alſo is at a very low ebb, but poſſibly may 
revive again now the Pope has made it a free 
port, as well as Civita Vecchia. Proviſions, tra- 
vellers complain, are dear and ſcarce here, tho' 
the town ſtands in a plentiful country; one 
reaſon whereof may be, that it is a common 
thorough-fare 91 the north of Italy to Loretto, 
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CH AP. EN X made himſelf maſter of it, and his ſuc- 
XXIV. ceſſors have kept it ever ſince. 
Pope's Caprarola is a little town ſituated on the brow 
Domi- of a hill, four miles to the northward of Ro- 
nions. miglione, and belongs to the Duke of Parma, ha- 
Ga) ving one of the fincit caſtles in Italy for its de- 
tence, 

Caſtro is the capital of a duchy which be- 
long'd to the Duke of Parma, till Pope IN No- 
CENT X deprived him of it in the year 1649, 
when he demoliſh'd the place, and remov'd the 
biſhoprick to Aquapendente. It lies about forty 
miles north of Rome, on the confines of 'Tut- 


Caprarola, 
Caſtro, 


cany. 

Catel Farneſe is a little town two miles north- 

eaſt of Caſtro. 
Toſanella, . Tuſcanella, antiently call'd Tuſcia and Tyr- 
rhenia, ſituate on the confines of Tuſcany, and 
ſuppoſed to have communicated its name to that 
country. 

Orvieto, the capital of a territory call'd the 
Orvietan, is a large ſtrong city, ſituated on a 
high hill of a ſteep aſcent, near the river Paglia, 
about five and forty miles to the northward of 
Rome, and fifteen north-eaſt of Viterbo ; the 
See of a Biſhop ſuffragan of Rome, and has one 
of the fineſt cathedrals in Italy. 

Aquapendente is a large well-built town, ſitu- 
ated on the top of a rock, from whence there 
falls a caſcade of water, which is thought to be 
the occaſion of its name. It was made a biſhop- 
rick upon the deſtruction of Caſtro, but is ſtill 
a poor place, conſiderable only for the earthen 
ware made there, | 

The province of Sabina is bounded by that of 
Umbria on the north-eaſt ; by the kingdom of 
Naples on the ſouth-caſt ; by the Campania of 
Rome on the {outh-weſt ; and by the Patrimony 
on the north-weſt : being about twenty-five miles 
in length, and twenty in breadth, part of the 
antient kingdom of the Sabins, and exceeding 
Chief towns. fruitful in wine and oil; the chief towns whereof 

are, 1. Magliano. 2. Vicovaro, And, 3. Cor- 
rele, | 8 

Magliano, or Manliana, is ſituated on an emi- 
nence near the river Tiber, about twenty miles 
north-caſt of Rome; the capital of the province, 
and made the See of the Biſhop of Sabina by A- 
LEXANDER VI, anno 1405, and is uſually poſ- 
ſeſs'd by one of the eldeſt Cardinals, 

Vicavaro is fituated on a mountain near the 
river 'T'iverone, not far from the confines of Na- 
ples, and gives the title of Duke to a branch of 
the family of Uns1wT, 

Correſe, a Quiris, from whence the Romans 
were call'd Qirites, is at preſent a ſmall place, 
i1tuate on a rivulct, about twenty miles to the 
caſtward of Rome. 


'The province of Umbria, or duchy of Spoletto, 


Caſtel Far- 
nele. 


Orv ieto. 


Aquapen- 
dente. 


The pro- 
vince of 


Sabina. 


Mag lia no. 


Vica varo. 


Correſe. 


The pro- 
vince of 
Umbria, or 


Spol. eto, 


THE PRESENT STATE 


is bounded by the duchy of Urbino and the CHap 
marquiſate of Ancona on the north-eaſt ; by the XXIV. 
kingdom of Naples on the ſouth-eaſt ; and by the Pope; 
Patrimony of St, PETER and Sabina towards the Domi- 
weft and north; being ſixty miles and upwards nions, 
in length from eaſt to weſt, and forty in breadth wy 
from north to ſouth, and had its name of Um- 

bria from the river Umber. The country 1s di- 
verſify'd with hills and plains, and produces wine, | 
oil, fruits, and plenty of corn. The chief towns Chicttow:; 
are, 1. Spoletto. 2. Trevi. 3. Foligno. 4. Ponte, 

5. Spello. 6. Aſſiſo. 7. Bevagna. 8. Montefal- 

co. 9. Todi. 10. Aqua Sparta. 11. Amelia, 

12. Otriculi. 13. Narni. 14. Celis. 15. Terni. 

16. Rieti. 17. Norcia. 18. Perugia. 19. Ca- 
ſtiglione. And, 20. Paſſignano. 

Spoletto is ſituated on the declivity of a hill, Spoletto 
near the brook Teſſino, about five and forty “) 
miles north-eaſt of Rome, almoſt ſurrounded b 
rocks and mountains, on one of which lab 
the caſtle, of very difficult acceſs, much ſtronger 
by nature than art, and antiently repulſed the vic- 
torious HANNIBAL, after he had defeated the Ro- 
mans near the lake of Thraſimene, which great 
event is ſtill commemorated by ſeveral inſcrip- 
tions in the place, It is but a poor city at this 
day, indifferently built and thinly peopled, and 
of a very uneven ſituation. The cathedral is a 
noble old fabrick, the front adorn'd with Moſaick 
work on a golden ground, and the pavement in- 
laid, The chapel of the Madona of St. LUKE 
is very fine, and has ſome excellent marble ſta- 
tues in it. There are alſo ſome fragments of an- 
tiquity in the place, as part ofa triumphal arch, 
and ſome remains of an amphitheatre ;z. and there 
is an aqueduct three hundred and fifty paces in 
length, which joins the mountain. of St, FRAN- 
cis to that of Spoletto, lying ſeven hundred feet 
above the valley over which it runs. This town 
was terribly ſhaken by an earthquake in the 
year 1703. | | 

Foligne, or Foligno, is ſituated ten miles north- Folia. 
eaſt of Spoletto, in one of the moſt fruitful plains 
of Italy, built upon the ruins of the Forum Hlami- 
nit, the little river Tupino running through it. It 
is a populous trading place, their principal manu- 
factures are cloth, ſilk, gold and filver Jace. 

. Narni is fituated on the fide of a mountain Narni- 
near the river Nera, furrounded almoſt with hills, 
and makes a pretty appearance as we approach 
it from Jerni. On the top of the hill on which 
it is built ſtands the caſtle, the reſidence of the 
Governour. It is very troubleſome walking in 
the city, people being obliged to go perpetually 
up or down hill, The houſes allo are indiffe- 
rently built, and their tatter'd paper windows 
make them L»ck {till worſe, On the other hand, 
it ſtands in a fruitful foil, and their fruits are 
excellent in their kind: they have allo ſome — 

neral 


9 F 


AP CHAP. neral waters. It is the See of a Biſhop, and the 


IV. XXIV. great altar in the cathedral is eſteem'd a fine piece 
pe's Pope's of workmanſhip. Near Narni are the ruins of a 
mi- Domi- magnificent bridge, ſaid to be built by AuG us— 
ons. nions. Tus, of large ſquare pieces of marble, without 
— any cement. Of four arches it conſiſted of, there 


remains but one entire, the top of the largeſt is 
broken off, which is computed to have been an 
hundred and fifty feet high, and two hundred 
broad, much larger than the famous arch of the 
Rialto in Venice. 
Case, Ceſis, or Cæſium, eight miles north-eaſt of 
Narni, remarkable for the cold winds that iſſue 
from the mountains in the neighbourhood, eſpe- 
cially in ſummer. They lie between Gemi— 
ni and Terni, and are a chain of hills about 
eight miles long from eaſt to welt, all huge rocks, 
wonderfully placed by nature one above another, 
The ſurface of theſe rocks is full of holes and 
chinks, from whence thoſe cold blaſts iflue du- 
ring the heat of ſummer, and at no other time ; 
and the natives have a way by Pipes and canals 
to convey it into their cellars, to cool their wines 
and preſerve their fruits, 

Terni, ol;m Interamnia, is ſituated ſeven miles 
north-eaſt of Narni, in a fine fruitful plain, en- 
compaſs'd by two branches of the river Nera, 
from whence it derives its antient name, and is 
faid to have been founded not long after Rome, 
It has a briſk trade in oil of olives, with which 
the country abounds, making, tis ſaid, three hun- 
dred charges of oil every day for ſix months in 
the year, every charge weighing ſix hundred 
pounds. Near this place is the famous caſcade, or 
Atedetk- Water-fall from mount Marmore, where the river 
de tural running with a prodigious ſwift current, throws 
„ eit ſelf down a ſteep rock three hundred feet 

high, and falls into the cavity of another rock, 
againſt which the water daſhes with ſuch vio- 
lence, that it riſes again like a cloud of water- 
duſt, in Missox's phraſe, double the height of 
the fall, and falls again in a perpetual rain over 
all the adjacent parts. This pulveriz'd water 
forms with the ſun an infinite number of rain- 
bows, which increaſe and diminiſh croſs each 
other, and dance about according to the various 
ſpouting and reboundings of the water, and as 


Owrs | 


ner. At length they fall into an abyſs hollow'd 
by their own weight, from whence they break 
forth again impetuouſly through the jaws and 
crevices of the rock, from whence they run mur- 
muring on a little way, and then mingle with 
the river Nera, which they enlarge above two 
thirds, Terni is a well-built populous town, and 
a Biſhop's See, who is ſuffragan to Rome. 

Rieti, or Reate, is ſituated on the river Veli- 
no, about twenty miles to the eaſtward of Terni, 


on the confines of the kingdom of Naples. It 


. 


the watry ſmoak happens to be thicker or thin- 


427 
is a place of ſome trade, but has a very bad air, CH AP. 
occaſion'd by the neighbouring lakes and marſhes. XXIV. 
It was miſerably ſhatter'd by an earthquake in Pope's 
the year 1703. The Biſhop of this place is ſuf- Domi- 
fragan to Rome, nions. 

Norcia, or Norcera, antiently call'd Canan 
tia Colonia, is ſituated at the foot of the Apen- Norcia, 
nine, ſixteen miles north-eaſt of Spoletto, and is 
a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan to Rome. It ſuftered 
pretty much by the fame earthquake in the year 
1703. 

Peruſa, or Perugia, capital of the territory Perugia. 
which goes by the name of the Perutin, or Pe— 
rugin, a country which abounds with excellent 
corn and wine, is ſituated on a hill near the Ti- 
ber, on the confines of Tuſcany, about thirty 
miles to the northward of Orvieto. It is a large 
well-peopled city, and the Sce of a Biſhop, ſut- 
fragan to Rome, and a Univerſity, and is de- 
tended by a citadel and other fortifications. A- 
bout fix miles from hence is the lake of Thraſi- 
mene, ſeven leagues in circumference, near which 
the Romans were defeated by HANNIBAL. 

Caſtiglione del Lago, the capital of a territory Caſtiglione. 
call'd Il Contado di Gaftello, is a fortified town 
on the frontiers of Tuſcany, fourteen miles to 
the weſtward of Perugia, 

The marquiſate of Ancona is bounded by the Ancona 

duchy of Urbino on the north; by the gulph marquifate, 
of Venice on the north-caſt ; by the kingdom 
of Naples on the ſouth-eaſt ; by the province of 
Umbria or Spoletto on the fouth-weſt ; and by 
Tuſcany on the north-weſt ; . about ſeventy 
miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and fifty in 
breadth from north to ſouth : the chief towns 
whereof are, 1. Ancona. 2. Loretto. 3. Oſi- 
mo. 4. Recanati. $5. Macerata. 6, Fermo. 7. 
Ripa Tranſone. 8. Mont Alto. 9g. Offida. 10. 
Aſcoli. 11. 'Tolentino, 12. St. Severino. 13. 
Camerino. 14. Fabriano. 15. Saſſoferato. 16. 
Jeſi. It is one of the moſt fruitful provinces 
of the Pope's dominions, producing plenty of 
corn, wine, flax, hemp and fruits. 

Ancona ſtands on a promontory in the Adri- Ancona city. 
atick ſea, on two little ſteep hills, about an hun- 
dred and twenty miles to the eaſtward of Rome; 
and ſixty ſouth-eaſt of Urbino, having a good 
harbour, and a citadel which commands both that 
and the town. It makes a tolerable figure at a 
diſtance, but the ſtreets are narrow and uneven, 
and neither the publick or private buildings equal 
to thoſe of other great towns, in Italy. Their 
trade alſo is at a very low ebb, but poſſibly may 
revive again now the Pope has made it a free 
port, as well as Civita Vecchia. Proviſions, tra- 
vellers complain, are dear and ſcarce here, tho” 
the town ſtands in a plentiful country; one 
reaſon whereof may be, that it is a common 
thorough-fare Po the north of Italy to Loretto, 
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THE PRESENT TATE 


CHAP.a place as much frequented by pilgrims and tra- 
XXIV. vellers as any in Europe, either out of devotion 


Pope's or curioſity, The harbour was made by the Em- 
Domi- peror TRAJAN, on which account there was a 
nions, triumphal arch erected to his honour by the ſea- 


— ide, which {till remains almoſt entire, and looks 


white and freſh, being expoſed to the winds and 
ſalt ſea-vapours, which by continual fretting it, 
in Mr, Apbisox's opinion, preſerves it from 
that mouldy colour which others of the ſame ma- 
terials have contracted. There was ſome diſtinc- 
tion made by the Romans, my author thinks, be- 
tween theſe honorary arches erected to Emperors, 
and thoſe that were raiſed on account of ſome vic- 
tory, and were properly triumphal arches ; but 
he does not hint wherein the difference conſiſted; 
only commends the wiſdom of the Romans, who 
to encourage their Emperors in their inclinations 
of doing good to their country, gave the ſame 
honours to the great actions of peace which turn'd 
to the advantage of the publick, as to thoſe of 
war ; and this, he obſerves, is very remarkable 
in the medals that were ſtamp'd on the ſame oc- 
caſions. The medal ſtruck for TRAJAN in me- 
mory of his beneficence to Ancona, is ſtill very 
common, on the reverſe whereot 1s a port with 
a Chain running croſs it, and a boat, with this in- 
ſcription, S. P. ©. R. optimo Principi S. C. 

The habits of the people of Ancona, according 
to Misso, are very particular. He obſerved 
on one of their feſtivals, he ſays, when they 
were better dreſs'd than uſual, that the principal 
citizens wore black cloaks lin'd with green, blue 
ſtockings, ſhoes whited with chalk, and tied with 
colour'd ribbon; their waiſtccats were unbutton'd, 
and the facing of the ſleeves embroider'd ; their 
ſhirts full, and hung over their fingers ends. The 
ordinary citizens wives and daughters had head- 
dreiles with long fringes hanging over their faces; 
the body of their gowns of red and yellow ſilk, 
laced before and behind, and on both ſides, and 
overlaid with galloon like a livery ; their pstti— 
coats ſhort, and of forty different colours, T he 
Ladies of quality were dreſs'd after the French 
mode, but fo aukwardly, that they mace a more 
ridiculous figure than their inferiours in their na- 
tive dreſs, how ſantaſtical ſoever it might appear 
to foreigners. "The exchange where the mer- 
chants meet is a hand'ome ſquare portico, in 
which is an equeſtrian ſtatue of TRAJAN, and 
four other hgures at the four corners, repre- 
ſenting religion, faith, hope, and charity: but 
an earthquake which happen'd not many years 
ſince, has done conſiderable damage to theſe ſta- 
tues, by breaking or overturning them. Ancona 
is the See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to Rome, It 
is obſervable here that the tide does not rife a- 
bove a foot, though it riſes above four feet at 
Venice and the bottom of the gulph, and in that 


: 


figne Devotionis. 


part of the gulph of Venice which lies next the CH Ap 
Mediterranean there is no tide at all to be diſ- XXIV. 


cern'd. 


The city of Loretto, alim Lauretum, taking its Domi. 
name from a grove of laurel there, is ſituated on nions. 
an eminence three miles to the weſtward of Cy 
the gulph of Venice, fifteen ſouth of Ancona, and Loreto, 


an hundred and forty-five to the eaſtward of Rome, 
in a pleaſant fruittul foil; but there cannot be 
worſe roads for the poor pilgrims to wade through, 
than there are near this celebrated place. The 
City is ſmall, conſiſting only of one large ſtreet 
within the gate, and another without; and is 
defended by a wall and other fortifications, which 
may be ſufficient to prevent a ſudden ſurprize, 
but would not be able to hold cut a long ſiege. 
Some have wonder'd, ſays Mr. Ap DIS ON, that 
the Turk never attacks this place, where ſo vaſt 
a treaſure is repoſited, ſince it lies ſo near the 
ſea-ſhore, and is ſo weakly defended : But be- 
ſides that he has formerly attempted it without 
ſucceſs, the Venetians keep too watchful an eye 
over him at preſent, to ſuffer him to enter the 
Adriatick. It would, as that gentleman obſerves 
farther, be an eaſy matter for a Chriſtian Prince 
to poſſeſs himſelf of it, who has ſhips continually 
paſſing Dy 3 eſpecially if he had a-party in the 
town diſguiſed like pilgrims: for *tis computed 
there have been no leſs than an hundred thou- 
ſand pilgrims in this place in the compaſs of a 
day's time; but *tis probable that their veneration 
for the Holy Houſe, and the horrour of an action 
that would be reſented by all Catholick Princes, 
will be as great a ſecurity to the place as the 
{trongeſt fortification. And there is no doubt but 
the Pope would make uſe of theſe treaſures in 
caſe of an unfortunate war with the Turk, or a 
powerful confederacy among the Proteſtants a- 
gainſt the Holy See. "The vaſt heaps of wealth 
amaſs'd together here and in other religious places 
in Italy, may be look'd upon as ſo many hidden. 
reſerves and magazines of the church, that ſhe 
would open upon any preſſing occaſion for her laſt 
defence and preſervation, But I proceed to give 
an account of the Holy Houſe, which drew ſo 
great a treaſure hither. 

It is called here, Sacratifſimo Sacello, 


Glorioſa 
Cella. 


Domus Aurea. Domus Sapicntie. Vas In- 
Sanfluarium Dei. Propitiatori- 
um Altiſſimi. Civitas Refugii. Puteus Aquarum 
roentium, Terrer Damonum. Spes Deſperantium. 
Gloria Feruſalem. Tabernaculum Fœderis. Solium 
Ghriæ Dei. Sacrarium Divinitatis. Sacroſan#ta 
Caſa, &c. 


The hiſtory of the tranflation,. or tranſporta- 


tion, of this houſe from the Holy Land to Loret- 
to, is hung up in the cathedral of Loretto in 
ſeveral languages; the ſubſtance whereof 1s as 
follows, viz. That this was the bleſſed Virgin's 

chamber 
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A P. chamber near Jeruſalem, in which ſhe was born 
XIV. and ſaluted by the angel; that ſhe conceived and 
Pope's brought up her fon JEsUs here till he was twelve 
Domi- years of age; that after the aſcenſion of our Sa- 
nions. Viour, the Apoſtles conſecrated it to the honour 


of the Bleſſed Virgin, and St. Luk E drew a 
picture of her, which is preſerved here to this 
day : that the natives apoſtatizing from the faith 
of Chriſt, and becoming the diſciples of Ma no- 
MET, the angels carried it iuto Dalmatia, and 
placed it on a mountain there call'd Terſatto, 
near the Gulph of Venice ; (but as to the time of 
this memorable event, they are not perfectly a- 
greed, whether it was on the ninth, tenth, or the 
twelfth day of May 1291, or in the year 1294) 
But the people ot the country not expreſſing a 
due veneration for it here; three years and ſeven 
months after, the Angels tranſported it over the 
ſea to a wood in the territory of Recanati (which 
is about three miles from Loretto) the territory 
belonging to a noble Lady named Loretto, from 
whence it obtain'd the name of Our Lady Leret- 
tos, After it had remain'd here eight months, on 
account of the wickedneſs of the natives, it 
was remov'd a third time to the hill where it 
ſtands at preſent ; but a controverſy ariſing be- 
tween two brothers to whom the ground be- 
long'd, four months after it was remov'd a little 
farther into a highway; and here they built over 
it a magnificent church, the preſent cathedral, 
under the middle of the cupola whereof it now 
remains, They alſo erected four walls of white 
. Parian marble, which ſurrounded the Holy Cham- 
ber at the diſtance of half a foot, the better to pre- 
ſerve it, Here, ſays my author, all the beauties of 
{culpture and architecture may be ſeen, the greateſt 
artiſts in Italy having been employ'd in the work. 
It is of the Corinthian order, with excellent baſs- 
reliefs, in which the hiſtory of the Virgin is re- 
preſented ; and there being two rows of niches one 
above another between the double columns, in 
the ten below are the ſtatues of ten Prophets, and 
in thoſe above the images, of ten of the Sibyls, 
who propheſy'd of our Saviour's birth, There re- 
mains no more now of the Virgin's chamber than 
the four walls, compoſed of a reddiſh ſtone, which 
the legend ſays is no where to be found but near 
Nazareth. The roof has been remov'd to give 
light within, and a door made on each ſide; nor 
is there any of the foundation. The chamber is 
about forty foot long, twenty broad, and about 
twenty in height. My author ſays, he view'd 
the wall on the inſide, which they were prevented 
from doing without by the marble encloſure; and 
whatever they may pretend, it appears to be built 
of brick. Missox alto relates, that he has examin'd 
the matter, and that they have on purpoſe made 
choice of bricks of different ſhapes and unequal 
bigneſs, together with ſome flat greyiſh and red- 


3 


fra 4-Y- 


diſh ſtones, which are common every where, and CHAP. 
that the cement is common lime and fand, as in XXIV. 
Pope's 
gether ; which ſeem to evince that the work was Domi— 


other ordinary houſes, but ill join'd and fitted to- 


done in haſte. But to go on with the tradition 


concerning this houſe, which the Roman Catho- A- 


licks believe as firmly as their creed : They ſay, 
that it was not known from whence it came til! 
the bleſſed Virgin appeared to a devout man in his 
ſleep, and declar'd the manner of its removal in 
the year 1296, who diſcovering it to the Gover- 
nour and other conſiderable men of the province, 
they fent ſixteen perſons of good reputation to Na- 
zareth, who mcaſur'd the foundations from whence 
it was taken, and found them to be exactly of tlie 
ſame dimenſions with the walls of the Holy Houle, 
They ſaw alſo an inſcription on an adjoining wall, 
which ſignified that it had left that place; which 
demonſtrated to them, that this was the chamber 
of the Virgin Mary : and it has been reverenc'd 
by Chriſtians accordingly, and many miracles 
wrought there, ſays the legend. PAUL Siva 
a hermit of great ſanity, who, liv'd in the neigh- 
bourhood, alſo declar'd, that going there conſtant- 
ly to mattins for ten years on the eighth of Sep- 
tember annually, two hours before day, he ſaw a 
light deſcend from Heaven upon the Holy Houſe, 
which was the bleſſed Virgin, who ſhewed her- 
ſelf there on the day of her nativity. Another 
man of credit, named PAUL RExNALDUCH, at- 
teſted, that his Grandfather ſaw the Angels con- 
vey it over the fea, and place it in the wood, 
where he had often viſited it. One FRaxc1s 
PRIOR alſo atteſted, that his Grandfather's 
Grandfather, being an hundred and twenty years 
old, had much frequented it in the ſame place, and 
that in his time it was carried from thence to the 
mountain of the two brothers, 

The Holy Houle is ſituated caſt and weſt, To- 
wards the eaſt is the little chimney of the chamber, 
and over it ſtands the Lady of Loretto, with a lit 
tle Jeſus on her right arm : the image of our La- 
dy is faid to be of cedar wool, the work- 
manſhip of St. LV KE, and brought hither with 
the houſe. It is about four foot high, and adorn'd 
with a particular kind of veil (of which they have 
ſeveral of various colours for change) all rich and 
glittering with precious {tones ; one of theſe, LAs- 
SELS relates, has fix rows of diamonds down be- 
fore, to the number of three thouſand. ;. and is 
wrought over with a kind of embroidery of little 
pearl, ſet thick every where within the flowers, 
with great round pearl, to the en of twenty 
thouſand pearls in all. Her triple crown, cover'd 
with precious ſtones, was the preſent of LEWIS 
XIII, King of France, The crown on the hgag of 
our Saviour, alſo is ſet with diamonds. Beforethe 
breaſt of the bleſſed Virgin hangs a royal toiſon 


or fleece of rich jewels ; a collar of rubizs, . 
an 
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CHAP, and diamonds, and a rich croſs hanging at it. to get as near the wall as they can; and as ſome C H A 
XXIV. And round the niche where the ſtatue ſtands, E turround it one way, and others the contrary, this XXV II 
Pope's a cloſe row of precious ſtones of ſeveral kinds and occaſions frequent joſtling, and mult not a little Pope Pope 
Domi- luſtres of great bulk and value, forming a kind of diſturb their devotions ; but this is never done Dom on 
pions, rainbow of various colours, Before the image of when there are great numbers of Pilgrims aſſem- niom Mor 


our Lady hang twelve lamps of beaten gold, each 


as big as a man's head : all the reſt of the chapel 
is loaden with the rich vows and preſents of great 
Princes, The altar is of pure beaten filver, ſcarce 
any thing of leſs value is to be ſeen here. There 
is {till remaining ſome ancient paintings, ſaid to be 
done in the primitive times, particularly ſeveral pic- 
tures of the Virgin, with our Saviour in her arms, 
On each ſide of the Virgin's image are preſſes fill'd 
with her ancient ornaments, and on another in the 
ſouth ſide they preſerve ſome earthen diſhes and 
houſhold utenfils, ſaid to be uſed by the Virgin 
and her family, many of which are cover'd with 
gold plate, Over againſt the image of our La- 
dy, at the end which looks weſtward, is the win- 
dow at which, *tis ſaid, the Angel enter'd when he 


brought her the joyful tidings of being the mother 


of our Saviour ; this window 1s about three foot 
high, and almoſt the ſame breadth ; and accor- 
ding to tradition, the Virgin was telling over 
her beads when the Angel appear'd to her. 

As for the old roof of the houſe, and the little 
ſteeple, with which it is painted in ancient pictures, 
they can give no account of them; the preſent 
vaulted roof they acknowledge to be a modern fa- 
brick, but the old bells they pretend to have, which 
are never uſed for fear of wearing them out : they 
add, that the altar made by the hands of the A- 


poſtles, and the ftone on which St. PETER faid 


his firſt maſs, were tranſported hither with the houſe, 
which are now cover'd with filver. The pave- 
ment conſiſts of ſquare pieces of red and white 
marble ; but this alſo is modern: ſor the old floor 
they ſay was left at Nazareth with the foundation 


of the houſe. The entrance of this chapel is by 
three doors at preſent, viz, one on each fide, 


and one behind the altar, tho' originally there 
was but one. The place between the altar and 
our Lady's {brine is called the ſanctuary : upon 
this altar maſs is celebrated from four in the mor- 


ning to one in the afternoon ; and before it hangs 


a lamp of gold as big as two men can carry; there 
are alſo all round the chapel lamps, ſtatues, buſts, 
and other figures of gold and filver, and particu- 
larly eight and twenty large filver candleſticks 
gilt, The laſt rich offering is always laid before 
the ſhrine of our Lady for ſome time, and then 
remov'd into the treaſury, All round the walls 
that incloſe the houſe are a great number of can- 
dleſticks and branches; and theſe walls the pil- 
grims ſurround on their knees, ſome five, ſome 
ſeven, and others twelve times, as they are diſpo- 
ſed, ſaying over their Pater-Noſters and Ave- 
Marias, and telling their beads, all endeavouring 


bled. From the Sancta Caſa foreigners are led 


to view the treaſury, in compariſon of which, ſays 


MirssoNn, all the riches of the Holy Houſe are but 
of ſmall value. It is a gallery with a rich vaulted 
root, forty paces long, and fifteen broad, on one 
ſide of which are large preſſes with folding-doors, 
which ſerve inſtead of wainſcoat when ſhut. The 
ſilver works are not thought worthy to be admit- 
ted into theſe preſſes, but are laid in heaps in o- 
ther repoſitories, while the preſſes are filled with 
pure gold, rich jewels, or veſſels and ornaments 
more precious than gold; being the votive dona- 
tions of Emperors, Kings, Popes, Princes, and 
other perſons of diſtinction, for ſeveral hundred 
years paſt. Here are whole ſervices for the altar 
of amber, agate, lapis lazuli, coral and cryſtal, 
Prieſts veſtments adorn'd with pearl and precious 
ſtones. A ſpread eagle cover'd with diamonds, 
ſeveral crowns of gold enrich'd with pearls and 
diamonds, a heart ſet with diamonds, and a great 
emerald in the middle of it of an exceſſive big- 
nels. Several ſingle diamonds of an immenſe va- 
lue ; images of our Saviour and the Samaritan 
woman in gold ; a golden dove with two crowns 
above it cover'd with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
and other precious ſtones ; a cup of Lapis Lazuli, 
with a'lid of rock cryſtal, on the top whereof 
is an Angel in relievo, having a lilly ſet with 
diamonds in his hand: the border of this lid is 
adorn'd with four large diamonds, and as many 
rubies : the foot is oriental jaſper and gold art- 
fully intermix'd and embelliſh'd with precious 
ſtones ; three Satyrs of gold fitting upon it glit- 
tering with rubies and diamonds, intermix'd with 
pearls; and there are three golden Syrens for the 
baſis, holding each of them a child, with this 
diſtich, 
Ut que prole tua mundum Regina bat , 
Et Regnum & Regem prole beare vclis. 


This glorious cup Henry III of France of- 
fer'd to our Lady fora ſucceſſor. And here are 
two crowns in form of Tiara's, which LEWIS 
XIII of France offer'd on the ſame account, 

Theſe are both of gold embelliſh'd with dia- 
monds and pearls, which! tis ſaid, coſt eighty 
thouſand crowns. Another preſent the fame 
King offer'd after the birth of Lewis XIV, 
being an Angel of filver with a young infant of 
gold in his arms, which he preſents to the Vir- 

in. Among the golden ſtatues are thoſe of the 
Duke of Savoy, with a royal mantle on his 
knees, and that of STANISLAUS King of Po- 


land: and there is an altar-cloth preſented by 


the 
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Pope 
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nions, 
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nions. J muſt not forget one that Missod ſays was ſent 


by King James II's Queen in 1688, viz. an An- 
gel of gold, holding a heart bigger than an egg 
covered with diamonds of great value, which, 
he ſays, ſhe offer'd to the Virgin juſt before ſhe 
became pregnant of the Chevalier. On the o- 
ther ſide of the gallery is a range of windows, 
between every one of which are the plans of ſe- 
veral great towns in baſs- relief in ſilver. But not 
to weary the reader with a tedious enumeration 
of more particulars, I ſhall conclude the deſcrip- 
tion of this treaſure in the words of Mr. Ap Di- 
SON : The riches in the Holy Houſe and treafury, 
ſays that gentleman, are ſurprizingly great, and 
as much ſurpaſs'd my expectation as other ſights 
have fallen ſhort of it: ſilver can ſcarce find ad- 
miſſion, and gold it ſelf looks but poorly among 
ſuch an incredible number of precious ſtones, 
There will be in a few ages more the jewels of the 
greateſt value in Europe, if the devotion of its 
Princes continues in its preſent fervour. The laſt 
oftering (when he was there) was made by the 
Queen Dowager of Poland, and coſt her eighteen 
thouſand crowns, 

The church, in which the Holy Houſe ſtands, 
is a magnificent fabrick, built in the form of a 
croſs, with a cupola in the middle, adorn'd with 
{tucco work and exquiſite paintings by the greateſt 
hands ; particularly in the chapel of the Annun- 
ciation, is the iflory of her viſitation and mar- 
riage ; and in the chapel of St Joan Baptiſt an 
incomparable picture of our Saviour's baptiſm, 
In the great ſquare before the church is a vaſt 
marble fountain, with the brazen ſtatue of Pope 
SIXTUS V; and four other ſtatues repreſenting 
the cardinal virtues. All the doors of the church 
are of brafs, and have ſeveral hiſtories engraven 
upon them. The cellars belonging to the houſe 
are very ſpacious, and repleniſh'd with variety 
of wine, not only for the ſervice of the Biſhop's 
palace, but for all thoſe numerous bodies of Pil- 
grims which reſort hither, to whom they are al- 
ways open, After the cellar ſtrangers are ſhewn 
the Apothecaries ſhop, where all pilgrims are fur- 
niſh'd with ſuch medicines as they want; but the 
pots which contain them are the greateſt curio- 
ſity here, having been painted by the admir'd 
RAPHAEL URBIN, and containing ſeveral 
pieces of ſacred and prophane hiſtory, The pa- 


lace where the Governour, the Biſhop, and Pe- 


nitentiaries of all nations reſide, is large and 
commodious; and here are apartments always 
ready for the reception of Princes, Cardinals, 
and other perſons of diſtinction, whoſe devotion 


brings them hither, In the ſquare of this palace 


N 
AP. the Lady of the Great Chancellor of Poland, 


XIV. the jewels whereof are computed to be worth an 
Pope's hundred and fifty thouſand crowns, with a mul- 
homi- titude of other valuable preſents ; among which 


is an octangular fountain of braſs thirty foot high, CH AP. 
conſiſting of three ſtories one above another: in- XXIV. 
Pope's 


to the uppermoſt four Eagles throw the water; 
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four Dragons pour it into the ſecond ; and four Domi- 
Tritons mounted on the backs of dolphins con- nions. 


vey it to the third, 
notwithſtanding the vaſt concourſe of pilgrims hi- 
ther, are not rich, moſt of them being main- 
tain'd by the charity of the houſe, and laying 
out but little money, unleſs it be in beads, 
croſſes, and medals, the making whereof are the 
principal employment of the inhabitants, "I'vrr- 
CELINUS, in his hiſtory of Loretto, relates, that 
in ſome years between Eaſter and Whitſuntide 
there have reſorted hither five or ſix hundred 
thouſand pilgrims; and in the ſpace of two days in 
September, when they celebrate the feaſt of the 
Virgin's nativity, not leſs than two hundred thou- 
ſand. "Theſe pilgrims ſet out in bodies from the 
ſeveral Catholick citics of Italy, and other parts 
of Europe, each body or ſociety being diſtinguiſh'd: 
by the arms of the city they come from, and by 
the colour of their clothes : they wear a kind of 
linnen frock whith a cowl, which quite covers 


their heads, leaving only three holes for their eyes 


and mouth; they have large chaplets of beads, 
girdles, pilgrims ſtaves, and the arms of the ſo- 
ciety painted or embroidered before and behind, 
on the back and breaſt of every brother. "The 
men uſually ride on aſſes, probably in imitation 
of our Saviour, which animals, ſays my ludicrous 
author, on account of their frequent journeys to 
the Holy Houſe, are ſuppos'd to have ſome ſmack 
of Sanctity. They are very ſure- footed, and tra- 
vel better in that uneven country about Loretto: 
than horſes would. As to the female pilgrims, 
their habits are the richeſt they can procure, and 
they faſten to the body of their gowns a little pil- 
grims ſtaff of gold, filver or ivory, ſome of them 
ſet with pearls or precious ſtones ; and theſe be- 
ing about fix inches long, ſays the fame merry 
writer, give occaſion for many pretty thoughts, 
ſerving for diverſion for the company on the way. 
The Ladies uſually ride in calaſhes and chaiſes, 
ſurrounded with a croud of Gentlemen mounted: 
on aſſes, and dreſs'd in the manner above deſcrib'd, 
who ſhow a thouſand antick tricks, and ſing mer- 
ry ſongs for their diverſion, which muſt make the 
women extremely fond. of theſe expeditions in a 
country where they are never permitted to converſe 
with the men but on ſuch occaſions; tho? there are 
few of them but have a governante, a brother, 
or ſome other relation near them, who ſerve as 
ſpies to ſee that they do not carry their gallantry 
too far. But to return to Loretto, beſides the 
jewels, plate and ornaments already mention'd, it 
is ſuppoſed there are vaſt ſums of ready caſh laid 
up in the treaſury of the Holy Houſe, for no pil- 
grim ſcarce comes thither but gives ſomething 

the 


The inhabitants of Loretto, A 
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CHAP, and diamonds, and a rich croſs hanging at it. 
XXIV. And round the niche where the ſtatue ſtands, is 
Pope's a cloſe row of precious ſtones of ſeveral kinds and 
Domi- luftres of great bulk and value, forming a kind of 
nions, rainbow of various colours, Before the image of 
our Lady hang twelve lamps of beaten gold, each 
as big as a man's head : all the reſt of the chapel 
is loaden with the rich vows and preſents of great 
Princes, The altar is of pure beaten filver, ſcarce 
any thing of leſs value is to be ſeen here. There 
is ſtill remaining ſome ancient paintings, ſaid to be 
done in the primitive times, particularly ſeveral pic- 
tures of the Virgin, with our Saviour in her arms, 
On each ſide of the Virgin's image are preſſes fill'd 
with her ancient ornaments, and on another in the 
ſouth fide they preſerve ſome earthen diſhes and 
houſhold utenſils, ſaid to be uſed by the Virgin 
and her family, many of which are cover'd with 
gold plate, Over againſt the image of our La- 
dy, at the end which looks weſtward, is the win- 
dow at which, 'tis ſaid, the Angel enter'd when he 
brought her the joyful tidings of being the mother 
of our Saviour ; this window 1s about three foot 
high, and almoſt the ſame breadth ; and accor- 
ding to tradition, the Virgin was telling over 
her beads when the Angel appear'd to her. 

As for the old roof of the houſe, and the little 
ſteeple, with which it is painted in ancient pictures, 
they can give no account of them ; the preſent 
vaulted roof they acknowledge to be a modern fa- 
brick, but the old bells they pretend to have, which 
are never uſed for fear of wearing them out : they 
add, that the altar made by the hands of the A- 
poſtles, and the ſtone on which St. PETER faid 
his firſt maſs, were tranſported hither with the houſe, 
which are now cover'd with filver. The pave- 
ment conſiſts of ſquare pieces of red and white 
marble ; but this alſo is modern :.for the old floor 
they ſay was left at Nazareth with the foundation 
of the houſe. The entrance of this chapel is by 

three doors at preſent, viz. one on each fide, 
and one behind the altar, tho' originally there 
Was but one. The place between the altar and 
our Lady's ſhrine is called the ſanctuary: upon 
this altar maſs is celebrated from four in the mor- 
ning to one in the afternoon ; and before it hangs 
a lamp of gold as big as two men can carry; there 
are alſo all round the chapel lamps, ſtatues, buſts, 
and other figures of gold and ſilver, and particu- 
larly eight and twenty large ſilver candleſticks 
gilt, The laſt rich offering is always laid before 
the ſhrine of our Lady for ſome time, and then 
remov'd into the treaſury, All round the walls 
that incloſe the houſe are a great number of can- 
dleſticks and branches; and theſe walls the pil- 
grims ſurround on their knees, ſome five, ſome 
ſeven, and others twelve times, as they are diſpo- 
ſed, ſaying over their Pater-Noſters and Ave- 
Marias, and telling their beads, all endeavouring 
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to get as near the wall as they can; and as fomeCHN 4 x 
turround it one way, and others the contrary, this XXIV 
occaſions frequent joſtling, and muſt not a little 
difturb their devotions ; but this is never done 
when there are great numbers of Pilgrims aſſem- 
bled. From the Sancta Caſa foreigners are led 
to view the treaſury, in compariſon of which, lays 
M1ssoN, all the riches of the Holy Houſe are but 
of ſmall value. It is a gallery with a rich vaulted 
roof, forty paces long, and fifteen broad, on one 
hide of which are large preſſes with folding-doors, 
which ſerve inſtead of wainſcoat when ſhut. The 
lilver works are not thought worthy to be admit- 
ted into theſe preſſes, but are laid in heaps in o- 
ther repoſitories, while the preſſes are filled with 
pure gold, rich jewels, or veſlels and ornaments 
more precious than gold ; being the votive dona- 
tions of Emperors, Kings, Popes, Princes, and 
other perſons of diſtinction, for ſeveral hundred 
years paſt, Here are whole ſervices for the altar 
of amber, agate, lapis lazuli, coral and cryſtal, 
Prieſts veſtments adorn'd with pearl and precious 
ſtones. A ſpread eagle cover'd with diamonds, 
ſeveral crowns of gold enrich'd with pearls and 
diamonds, a heart ſet with diamonds, and a great 
emerald in the middle of it of an exceſſive big- 
neſs, Several ſingle diamonds of an immenſe va- 
lue ; images of our Saviour and the Samaritan 
woman in gold ; a golden dove with two crowns 
above it cover'd with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
and other precious ſtones ; a cup of Lapis Lazuli, 
with a lid of rock cryſtal, on the top whereof 
is an Angel in relievo, having a lilly ſet with 
diamonds in his hand: the border of this lid is 
adorn'd with four large diamonds, and as man 
rubies : the foot is oriental jaſper and gold art- 
fully intermix'd and embelliſh'd with precious 
ſtones ; three Satyrs of gold fitting upon it glit- 
tering with rubies and diamonds, intermix'd with 
pearls; and there are three golden Syrens for the 
baſis, holding each of them a child, with this 
diſtich, 

Ut que prole tua mundum Regina a "o a 

Et Regnum & Regem prole beare velis 
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This glorious cup HEN RV III of France of- 
fer'd to our Lady for a ſucceſſor. And here are 
two crowns in form of Tiara's, which Lewis 
XIII of France offer'd on the fame account, 

Theſe are both of gold embelliſh'd with dia- 
monds and pearls, which * tis ſaid, coſt eighty 
thouſand crowns. Another preſent the ſame 
King offer'd after the birth of Lewis XIV, 
being an Angel of filver with a young infant of 
gold in his arms, which he preſents to the Vir- 

in. Among the golden ſtatues are thoſe of the 
Duke of Savoy, with a royal mantle on his 
knees, and that of STANISLAUs King of Po- 
land: and there is an altar-cloth preſented by 

the 
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AAP, the Lady of the Great Chancellor of Poland, 
XIV. the jewels whereof are computed to be worth an 
Pope's hundred and fifty thouſand crowns, with a mul- 
Domi- titude of other valuable preſents 3; among which 
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is an octangular fountain of braſs thirty foot high, CH AP. 
conſiſting of three ſtories one above another: in- XXIV. 
to the uppermoſt four Eagles throw the water; Pope's 
four Dragons pour it into the ſecond ; and four Domi- 


nions. J muſt not forget one that MrssoN ſays was ſent Tritons mounted on the backs of dolphins con- nions. 
by King James ITs Queen in 1688, viz. an An- vey it to the third. The inhabitants of Loretto, A= 
gel of gold, holding a heart bigger than an egg notwithſtanding the vaſt concourſe of pilgrims hi- 


covered with diamonds of 
he ſays, ſhe offer'd to the Virgin juſt before ſhe 
became pregnant of the Chevalier. On the o- 
ther ſide of the gallery is a range of windows, 
between every one of which are the plans of ſe- 
veral great towns in baſs- relief in filver, But not 
to weary the reader with a tedious enumeration 
of more particulars, I ſhall conclude the deſcrip- 
tion of this treaſure in the words of Mr. Ap Di- 
SON : The riches in the Holy Houſe and treafury, 
ſays that gentleman, are ſurprizingly great, and 
as much ſurpaſs'd my ciation as other fights 
have fallen ſhort of it: ſilver can ſcarce find ad- 
miſſion, and gold it ſelf looks but poorly among 
ſuch an incredible number of precious ſtones, 
There will be in a few ages more the jewels of the 
greateſt value in Europe, if the devotion of its 
Princes continues in its preſent fervour. The laſt 
oftering (when he was there) was made by the 
Queen Dowager of Poland, and coſt her eighteen 
thouſand crowns. 

The church, in which the Holy Houſe ſtands, 
is a magnificent fabrick, built in the form of a 
croſs, with a cupola in the middle, adorn'd with 
ſtucco work and exquiſite paintings by the greateſt 
hands ; particularly in the chapel of the Annun- 
clation, is the Wiflory of her viſitation and mar- 
riage; and in the chapel of St Joan Baptiſt an 
incomparable picture of our Saviour's baptiſm. 
In the great ſquare before the church is a vaſt 
marble fountain, with the brazen ſtatue of Pope 
DIXTUS V; and four other ſtatues repreſenting 
the cardinal virtues. All the doors of the church 
are of braſs, and have ſeveral hiſtories engraven 
upon them. The cellars belonging to the houſe 
are very ſpacious, and repleniſh'd with variety 
of wine, not only for the ſervice of the Biſhop's 
palace, but for all thoſe numerous bodies of Pil- 
grims which reſort hither, to whom they are al- 
ways open. After the cellar ſtrangers are ſhewn 
the Apothecaries ſhop, where all pilgrims are fur- 
niſh'd with ſuch medicines as they want; but the 
pots which contain them are the greateſt curio- 
ſity here, having been painted by the admir'd 
RAPHAEL URBIN, and containing ſeveral 
pieces of ſacred and prophane hiſtory, The pa- 
lace where the Governour, the Biſhop, and Pe- 
nitentiaries of all nations reſide, is large and 
commodious z and here are apartments always 
ready for the reception of Princes, Cardinals, 
and other perſons of diſtinction, whoſe devotion 
vrings them hither, In the ſquare of this palace 


ou value, which, 


ther, are not rich, moſt of them being main- 
tain'd by the charity of the houſe, and laying 
out but little money, unleſs it be in beads, 
croſſes, and medals, the making whereof are the 
principal employment of the inhabitants. Punk- 
CELINUS, in his hiſtory of Loretto, relates, that 
in ſome years between Eaſter and Whitſuntide 
there have reſorted hither five or ſix hundred 
thouſand pilgrims; and in the ſpace of two days in 
September, when they celebrate the feaſt of the 
Virgin's nativity, not leſs than two hundred thou- 
ſand. Theſe pilgrims ſet out in bodies from the 
ſeveral Catholick citics of Italy, and other parts 
of Europe, each body or ſociety being diſtinguiſh'd 
by the arms of the city they come from, and by 
the colour of their clothes : they wear a kind of 
linnen frock whith a cowl, which quite covers 


their heads, leaving only three holes for their eyes 


and mouth ; they have large chaplets of beads, 
girdles, pilgrims ſtaves, and the arms of the ſo- 
cicty painted or embroidered before and behind, 
on the back and breaſt of every brother. The 
men uſually ride on aſſes, probably in imitation 
of our Saviour, which animals, ſays my ludicrous 
author, on account of their frequent journeys to 
the Holy Houſe, are ſuppos'd to have ſome ſmack 
of Sanctity. They are very ſure-footed, and tra- 


vel better in that uneven country about Loretto 


than horſes would. As to the female pilgrims, 
their habits are the richeſt they can procure, and 
they faſten to the body of their gowns a little pil- 
grims ſtaff of gold, ſilver or ivory, ſome of them 
ſet with pearls. or precious ſtones ; and theſe be- 
ing about fix inches long, ſays the fame merry 


writer, give occaſion for many pretty thoughts, 


ſerving for diverſton for the company on the way, 
The Ladies uſually ride in calaſhes and chaiſes, 


ſurrounded with a croud of Gentlemen mounted- 


on aſles, and dreſs'd in the manner above deſcrib'd, 
who ſhow a thouſand antick tricks, and ſing mer- 
ry ſongs for their diverſion, which muſt make the 
women extremely fond. of theſe expeditions in a 
country where they are never permitted to converſe 
with the men but on ſuch occaſions; tho? there are 
few of them but have a governante, a brother, 
or ſome other relation near them, who ſerve as 
ſpies to ſee that they do not carry their gallantry 
too far. But to return to Loretto, beſides the 
jewels, plate and ornaments already. mention'd, it 
is ſuppoſed there are vaſt ſums of ready caſh laid 
up in the treaſury of the Holy Houſe, for no pil- 
grim ſcarce comes thither but gives ſomething - 

ing 
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CHAP, the box ; and to incite them to be liberal, they 


XXIV. 


deliver out printed papers, wherein they ſuggeſt 


Pope's that the revenues of this church amount to but 
Domi— twenty ſeven crowns per ann. and that in their 


nions. 


charges in maintaining the clergy and officers 


Ln s which belong to the Holy Houſe, and the pil- 


imo. 


Necanati. 


Macerata. 


Fermo. 


Ripa, 
Tranſone, 
Montalto, 
Tolentino; 
Ce. 
Fabriano. 


. rbino 


ducky, 


ther inferior officers. 


grims who relort hither, they annually expend a- 
bove thirty eight thouſand crewns, ſo that there is 
a deficiency of cleven thouſand crowns every year; 
trom which repreſentation they endeavour to 
move the compaſſion of deyout pilgrims ; tho' tis 
ſuppos'd the lands and revenues appropriated to 
Loretto, are much beyond what they are pleas'd 
to diſcover. Tis true, the numerous clergy who 
conſtantly attend here, muſt occaſion a very great 
2xpence ; there being above an hundred and twen- 


ty maſſes founded to be ſaid every day in the 


church and chapel, beſides caſual ones celebrated 


for particular perſons ; for which purpoſe only 


they maintain near fourſcore extraordinary Chap- 


lains; and the Madona or Saint her ſelf is coati- 
nually ſerv'd by twenty Canons, thirteen Eccleſi- 
aſticks, call'd Incumbents, twelve Clerks, and o- 
SixTUus V firſt made 
Loretto a City and Biſhoprick ; and fo great is 
the dignity of this place (ſay the Catholicks) fo 
ſublime is its majeſty, that before all the holy 
places under heaven, the chapel of Loretto is to 
be preferr'd. 

Oſimo is a ſmall city, about fifteen miles weſt 
of Loretto, remarkable only for being a Biſhop's 
dee, ſufiragan to Rome. 

Recanati, the antient Jlelvia Recina, united 
to the See of Loretto, is ſituated on the top of a 
hill, about three miles ſouth-weſt of Loretto. 
In the territories of this city it was that the Holy 
Houſe firſt reſted on its tranſportation from Dal- 
mat:a, | 

Macerata is ſituated on a hill between Loretto 


and Tolentino, twenty miles ſouth of Ancona. 


It is a Biſhop's See, united to Tolentino, ſuffra- 
gan of Fermo, and has a little Univerſity, 

Fermo is ſituated on a riſing ground near the 
gulph of Venice, fifteen miles ſouth of Loret- 
to, a large place, and made an Archbiſhop- 
rick by Six us V, who had been Biſhop of this 
city. 

The cities of Ripa, Tranſone, Montalto, Aſ- 
coli, Tolentino, Camerino, and Jeſi, are all Bi- 
ſhops Sces ; but do not deſerve a particular de- 
ſcription, | 

Fabriano, on the confines of the duchy of Ur- 
bino, is taken notice of for a manufaCtory of fine 
paper there, 

'Fhe duchy of Urbino, including the Repub- 
lick .of St, Marino, is bounded by the province 
of Romania, and the gulph of Venice, towards 
the north and eaſt ; by the marquiſate of An- 
cona towards the ſouth; and by the duchy of 


Florence or Tuſcany and Perugia towards the CH 4 
weſt : being about ſeventy miles in length from Xy1y 
the ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt, and of a Pope's 
very unequal breadth, in ſome places fifty, and Domi. 
in others ſcarce twenty, particularly that part of njon« 
it which lies between Tuſcany and the gulph of 
Venice is very narrow. The chief towns are, 
I. Urbino. 2. St. Angelo. 3. Urbanea. 4. 
Cagli. 5. Fombrone. 6. Fano. 7. San Leo, 
8. Penna de Billi. 9. Gubio. 10, Senigaglia, 
And, 11. Peſaro. 

Urbino, the capital city, is ſituated on a v:1;,, 
hill near the River Foglia, about twenty miles city. 
ſouth-weſt of the gulph of Venice, and an 
hundred north-eaſt of Rome ; a little well-peo- 
pled city, and hath ſome handſome buildings in 
it, particularly the Ducal Palace, Pope URBAN 
VIII being an intimate friend of the laſt Duke's, 
and having, among other favours, given him an 
hundred thouſand ducats, ſo entirely won the 
Duke's heart, that he bequeath'd this city, 
and the whole duchy belonging to it, to the See 
of Rome about the Year 1630, and it has ever 
ſince been part of the Ecclefiaftical State, In this 
city the famous Painter RAPHAEL was born, 
from hence call'd RAPHAEL URBIN, It was 
made an Archbiſhoprick, by Pope Pius IV, anno 
1563. 
- dinigaglia, or Senegallia, ſaid to take its name Sinigeglu. 
from the Galli Senones, is a little pleaſant town, : 
ſituate in a plain near the gulph of Venice, a- 
bout twenty miles north-eaſt of Ancona, and 
has a harbour of no great conſequence, 

San Leo is a fortreſs ſituated on a mountain San Leo. 
fifteen miles north of Urbino, capital of the 
county of Montefeltro, which has its name from 1 
its mountainous fituation. | 4 

Cita de Caſtello is the capital of a county of cin 
the ſame name, ſituated about twenty miles ſouth- Cat: 
welt of Urbino, a little fortified town, and the 
See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to Rome, 

Fano is ſituated on the gulph of Venice, about pre. 
twenty miles to the eaſtward of Urbino, antient- 
ly called Fanum Fortune, or the Temple of For- 
tune, on account of a temple erected to the honour 
of that Goddeſs here, of which there is nothing 
remaining but the ruins at preſent. There is alſo 
here a magnificent triumphal arch, pretty much 
defac'd, conſiſting of three arches of marble, the 
loftieſt that are to be met with any where, each 
of them, as 'tis ſaid, being thirty cubits high 
the plan of it, with all its inſcriptions, is neatly 
cut upon the wall of a neighbouring building. In 
this, as in almoſt every other town in this part of 
Italy, is a beautiful marble fountain, where the 
water runs continually thro' ſeveral little ſpouts, 
which, my author obſerves, looks very refreſhing 
in this hot country, and gives a coolneſs to the air 
about them, 

Peſaro 


Cub 


Fon 


© 2” 


tino 


2g, 
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(AAP. Peſaro is pleaſantly ſituated alſo upon the gulph 
XXIV. of Venice, about ten miles north-eaſt of Fano; 
Pope's and was the capital of a territory, governed by its 
Nomi- own Princes till the year 1631, when it came un- 
nions. der the dominion of the See of Rome. It is one 
— of the largeſt and beſt-peopled towns in the Pope's 
Prlro. dominions; and has a very good trade; the chur- 
ches and houſes are for the moſt part modern and 
well built, Pope CLEMENT XI, who whas a na- 
tive of this place, built a magnificent cathedral 
here, whoſe Biſhop is ſuffragan to Urbino, The 


country about Peſaro is exceeding fruitful, and e- 


very thing extremely cheap, but the air is bad in 
ſummer-time, 

Cubio, Gubio is the capital of a little mountainous terri- 
tory, ſituate near the foot of the Apennine, about 
thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Urbino, and is the See 
of a Biſhop, ſuffragan of that city. 

fambrone,  Fombrone, or Foſſombrone, is fituated about ten 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Urbino, and about as much to 
the weſtward of Fano, and is the See of a Biſhop, 
Suffragan of Urbino. 

. Angzlo, St. Angelo, Urbanea, Cagli and Penna de Belli, 

are Biſhops Sees, but remarkable for little elſe; 

and indeed every town of Italy almoſt of the 
bigneſs of an Engliſh market-town is a Biſhop's 

Sce, 

* repub. The territories of the Republick of St. Marino 

ik of St, are ſituated on the north part of the duchy of 

nod. Urbino, near the confines of Romania. I hey 
conſiſt of one mountain, and ſome neighbouring 
hillocks which lie ſcatter'd about the bottom of it, 
being about three miles over, and about ten in 
circumference, containing one little city of the 
ſame name, four or five villages, eight corn-mills, 
and two powder-mills, in which little State there 
are about fix or ſeven thouſand fouls, There is not 
a ſpring or fountain, according to Mr. ApdpIsoN,in 
their dominions, which defect is ſupply'd by vaſt 
ciſterns or reſervoirs of rain-water, Their wine 
that grows towards the bottom of the mountain is 
the beſt on the north ſide of the Apennines, 

+ Mains . The town of St. Marino ſtands on the top of 

dry, the mountain, which is exceeding high and ſteep, 
it is generally hid among the clouds, and lay under 
ſnow, ſays Mr. ADDI1$ON, when I ſaw it, though 
it was clear and warm weather in all the country 
about it. The city is wall'd on one fide, and de- 
fended by a dreadful precipice on the other, on 
which ſtand three towers or caſtles on a line. The 
{treets are narrow, and the houſes but indifferently 
built : There are five churches and four convents 
in their limits, but not conſiderable enough to de- 
ſerve a particular deſcription,. There is a ſuburb 
at the foot of the hill, where they have a good 
weekly market, and four annual fairs, in which 
gr herds of live cattle are bought and ſold, 

heir principal fair is on the feaſt of St. Ba R- 
. when all the natives that are fit for 
OL, II. 


military ſervice are under arms, to the number of CH A P. 
twelve or fifteen hundred. There are but two XXIV. 
aſcents from the ſuburbs to the city, by one of Pope's 
which, winding about, a coach may get up to Domi- 
the gate; the other is very ſteep ; and there is a nions. 
law that none ſhall enter the town by any other 
paths, leſt new ones ſhould be worn on the ſides | 
of the mountain, and foreigners find an acceſs to it, 

The town ſtands about nine miles ſouth of Rimi- 

ni, twenty north of Urbino, and five or ſix welt. 

of the gulph of Venice, This little republick has 

continu'd twelve or thirteen hundred years ; and 

was founded by St. MARINO, a hermit who retir'd 
hither,and practis'd ſuch rigours and auſterities upon 

himſelf, as gave the people of the neighbourhood 

a great opinion of his ſanctity. It being given out at 

length that heaven had conferr'd on him a power 

of working miracles, the Princeſs of the countr 


gave him the mountain he had choſen to erect his 


hermitage upon; and his reputation ſoon drew 
people enough thither to people it, who form'd 
themſelves into a republick, which has been ever 
ſince call'd by the name of their founder, whoſe 
ſtatue ſtands on the high altar in their principal 
church, which is dedicated to him. He holds a 
mountain in his hands, crown'd with three caſtles, 
which is the arms of the common-wealth, "They 
attribute to his protection the long duration of 
their ſtate, and eſteem him the greateſt Saint next 
to the bleſſed Virgin. 

The ſovereign. power was originally lodg'd in 
the Arengo, or great council, wherein every houſe 
had its repreſentative, but was afterwards de- 
volv'd on the council of ſixty, or rather forty, for 
it conſiſts of no more at preſent, of which one halt 
are of noble families, as they are call'd, and the 
other half plebeians, and all matters are decided in 
this aſſembly by ballotting. By theſe are all mi- 
niſters and officers of the common-wealth appoin- 
ted, and no ſentence is executed. which.is not eon- 
firm'd by two thirds of this council. The two 
principal officers of the common-wealth are ſtiled 
Capitaneo's, which our writers reſemble to the Ro- 
man Conſuls; theſe are elected 2 ſix months. 
The next officer is the Judge in civil and criminal 
matters, and becauſe of the many alliances, friend- 
ſhips and intermarriages, as well as the perſonal 
feuds and animoſities which muſt of neceſſity hap- 
pen among fo {mall a people, and might obſtruct the 
courſe of juſtice if one of their own number was 
poſſeſo d 2 this poſt, they always entruſt a foreig- 
ner with the adminiſtration of juſtice, who is a 
Doctor of law, and has a reputation for his integri- 
ty; they change him every three years. The fourth 
man in this petty ſtate is the Phyſician, who is 
alſo a foreigner, and maintain*d. by a publick ſalary, 
and chang'd alſo every three years. A fifth oſſicer, 
who makes no ſmall figure in the republick, is the 
ſchool-maſter, and the natives in general, tis ſaid, 

i K | have 
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CH AP. have ſome ſmattering of learning. They are eſteem'd 
XXIV. an honeſt well-meaning people, and according 
Pope's to ſome of our modern travellers, live much more 
Domi- happy and contented among their rocks and ſnows 
nions. than any other Italians do in the moſt fruitful val- 


—ͤ mmm leys. 


Nothing, fays Mr. AppisoN, can be a 
greater inſtance of the natural love mankind have 
for liberty, and of their averſion to an arbitrary 
government, than to ſee ſuch a ſavage mountain 
cover'd with people, when the Campania of Rome 
(under a Monarch) in the ſame country, is deſtitute 
of inhabitants, From which and many other in- 
ſtances it is evident, that Mr. App1soN preferr'd 
a republican form of government to any other, 
and infinuates, that no ſuch thing as liberty can be 
expected under a monarchy. But it is to be ob- 
igrv'd, that theſe very people lie in the midſt of 
the Pope's dominions, are under his protection, 
and fo much in his power, that he might at any 
time put an end to their boaſted liberties if he ſaw 
fit. And after all, why people ſhould be happier 
under forty tyrants or governours than one, 1s not 
eaſy to be conceived, Nor does it proceed fo 
much from the excellency of their conſtitution, as 
trom the poverty of their country, and their cold 
uncomſortable ſituation, that they have ſo long 
remain'd a ſtate. The richeſt and the happieſt 
countries ever ſuffer the moſt frequent revolutions. 
It is not worth any Prince's while to make a con- 
queſt of a mountain eternally cover'd with ſnow, 
tho? *tis very natural for people to have an eſteem 
and fondneſs for their native place, how miſerable 
ſoever. At the iſland of St. Helena, which is 
but twenty miles in circumference, and above five 
hundred from any continent, where the natives 
are of Britiſh extraction, and ſubject to a Gover- 
nour appointed by the Eaſt-India company, who 
acts as deſpotically as any Prince upon earth, the 
natives ſeem no leſs contented than theſe are re- 
preſented to be at St. Marino, and will tell you 
that they have very little inclination to remove to 
any other part of the world. They repreſent that 
their ſmall fortunes that maintain them in neceſſa- 
ries here, would probably be ſpent before they 
could fix themſelves to any advantage elſewhere ; 
that they and their families muſt run great hazards 
and ſuffer many hardſhips in the attempt: But 
what is more than all, they have ſuch a fondneſs 
for the ſpot of earth where they were born and 
bred, that they cannot think of leaving it, any 
more than the mountaineers of Marino can of 
deſcending into the rich vales about them; not on 
account of the mildneſs of the government, but 
for ſome ſuch reaſons as keep the natives of St. 
Helena at home. And indeed, it is no eaſy mat- 
ter for poor people to leave their country with their 
families and fix in other places, whatever the na- 
ture of the government may be they live under, 


or whatever oppreſſions or hardſhips they may ſuf- CHA x 
And that the reſt of XXIV. 


fer from their Governours, 
the people of Italy are not leſs contented than 
thoſe of Marino, how miſerable ſoever ſome tra- 


vellers may repreſent them, or they may in reality nions 


be in our opinion, appears from MoTRAYE, Vol. 
I. p. 74. The picture ſeveral travellers have drawn, 
ſays that gentleman, of the meanneſs and poverty 
of the Italian peaſants, render'd ſo by their rich 
maſters, is apt to make any one look upon 
them who bear the burthen to be as miſerable as 
thoſe who impoſe it ſeem to be happy ; but as the 
felicity of people conſiſts chiefly in being content- 
ed with their condition, or more in believing them- 
ſelves happy than in being really ſo, they complain 
leſs themſelves than travellers do for them ; they are 
born for the moſt part with their chains, (as we 
denominate them) which grow habitual and light 
by education. They are taught to expect a true hap- 
pineſs in the next world from the very ſacrifice of 
riches and wealth in this; from their obſervance of 
religion, contributions to the church, and ſubmiſſion 
to their ſuperiours. And being born in great plenty 
of all things neceſſary to life, in the midſt of ſo many 
forts of delicious wines, they are always more ſober 
by choice, more quiet, and better content with what 
is ſufficient, than theſe of other nations, who in the 
midſi of riches, even to a ſuperfluity, are tyranmz'd 
over by the love of money, flaves to their ambition, ne- 
ver pleaſed, but always uneaſy with their maſters. It 
is ſurprizing, ſays the ſame author, how much theſe 
people give to the church in proportion to what 
they have, and this very willingly, notwithſtand- 
ing what they are obliged to pay to the tem- 
poral power, of which they complain but little, 
The peaſant pays religiouſly tythes to his curate, 
and has maſſes ſaid for his health, for the ferti- 
lity of his lands, and for the ſouls of his deceaſed 
relations ; nor does he refuſe a part of his corn, 
wine and fruit to the Mendicant Fryars, though 
without making any vow of poverty, he lives 
poorer than they that do it. And though theſe 
people ſhould be deem'd to have fallen into one 
extreme, both in their religion and politicks, yet 
whether the contrary extreme, where people deny 
any ſubjection to the eccleſiaſtical or civil Magi- 
ſtrate, but when they act ſuitably to their own 
whimſies, be not the more troubleſome and dan- 
gerous of the two, will ſcarce be made a queſtion 
by any confidering man. But 'tis time to pro- 
ceed in the deſcription of the reſt of the Pope's 
dominions, 

The province of Romania, 
which J include the Bologneſe and Ferrareſe, is 
bounded by the territories of Venice towards the 
north ; by the gulph of Venice on the eaſt ; by 
the province of Urbino and Tuſcany on the 
ſouth 3 and by Modena and Mantua towards 1 

welt; 
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weſt; being about fourſcore miles in length from 
caſt to weſt, and near as much in breadth from 
north to ſouth. 

Romania Proper, call'd antiently Æmilia Re- 
nions. gie, and Flaminia, is bounded by the Ferrareſe 


on the north; by the gulph of Venice on the 


eaſt ; by Urbino and Tuſcany on the ſouth; and 


by the Bologneſe on the weſt ; and is about ſixty 
miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and forty in 
breadth from north to ſouth, It is diverſified with 
hills, woods, arable, meadow and paſture, and a- 
bounds in corn, wine, oil, figs and other fruits: but 
the ſalt-pits are its principal riches. Here are alſo 
ſeveral good rivers, as the Savio, Santerna, Pi- 
ſatello and Rubicon ; the laſt of which will be 
remember'd as long as JULtUus CSAR, who by 
paſſing it with his army, manifeſted his deſign of 
ſubduing the Roman republick. This province was 
part of the antient Gallia Ciſpadana, and ſaid to 
be call'd Romania from its firm adherence to the 
Roman Empire, and not from its being in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, for it lies on the op- 
poſite ſide of Italy, at above an hundred and forty 
miles diſtance from that city. The chief towns 
are, I, Ravenna. 2. Cervia. 3. Rimini. 4. 
Sarcina. 5. Seſena. 6. Bertinora. 7. Forlim- 
popoli. 8. Forli. 9. Faenza. 10. Caſtel Bolog- 
neſe. And, 11. Immola, 

Ravenna is ſituated in a flat country, three 
miles weſt of the Adriatick ſea; an hundred 
north-weſt of Ancona; and fourſcore ſouth of 
Venice, being encompaſs'd with two ſmall ri- 
vers, Its antient ſituation is faid to have been 
like that of Venice, upon certain iſlands, when 


it was one of the beſt harbours the Romans had 


on this ſide; but the waters are retired above 
three miles from it, and theſe plains which for- 
merly were under water, are now ſome of the 
moſt fruitful grounds in Italy, It was the reſi- 
dence of the \ —— HonoR1us, and of many 
of the Gothick Kings, and afterwards the capi- 
tal of the eaſtern Emperors dominions in Italy, 
where their Viceroys or Exarchs held their courts 
from the year 568, to the year 728. It was ta- 
ken by the Lombards in 752, and by PEPIN 
King of France, anno 756, who gave this city, 
with moſt of the territories belonging to the 
eaſtern Emperors in Italy, to the Pope ; but it 
never ſuffer'd more than when it was ſtorm'd b 
the French about the year 1512, ever fince which 
it has been in a declining condition. The build- 
ings are generally mean, the magnificent churches 
and palaces which it antiently contain'd, are now 
run to ruin, its trade loſt, and the place but 
thinly peopled. Good water was always ſo ſcarce 
here, that it was preferred to wine, according 
to MAR. I. 5. 
Sit ciſterna mihi quam vinea mal» Ravennæ, 
Cum peſſim multo vendere pluris aquam, 


. 


Lodg'd at Ravenna, water ſells ſo dear, 
A ciſtern to a vineyard I prefer. ADDIs, 


Callidus impoſuit nuper mihi caupo Ravenna 
Cum peterem mixtum vendidit ille merum. Ibid. 


By a Ravenna Vintner once betray'd, 

So much for wine and water mix'd I paid; 
But when I thought the purchas'd liquor mine, 
The raſcal fobb'd me off with only wine. Lid. 


'The place which is ſhewn for the haven is level 
with the town at preſent, and is ſuppoſed to have 
been fill'd up by ſand and dirt brought thither by 
the ſea ; for all the ſoil on that ſide of Ravenna, 
it is obſerv'd, has been made by the ſea diſchar- 
ging it ſelf upon it for ages paſt. The ruins of 
the Pharos, or light-houſe, ſtand about three miles 
from the ſea, and two from the town, the foun- 
dations whereof were cover'd ſeveral yards deep, 
It was a ſquare tower, about twelve yards in 
breadth, as appears by that part of it which till 
remains entire, Without the town, on that fide 
where the antient harbour is ſuppoſed to have 
been, is the Mauſoleum which Queen AMmALa- 
SUNTHA erected for her father THEO DORICK, 
King of the Oſtrogoths, who kept his court at 
Ravenna. This building is now converted into 
a little church which they call the Rotunda ; the 
moſt remarkable thing in it is the roof, which 
conſiſts of one large ſtone, hollow'd almoſt into 
the form of a cupola, with a round hole to let 
in the light, Mr, MissoN ſays, he meaſured this 
ſtone, and that it was thirty-eight feet in diame- 
ter, and fifteen in thickneſs; but I ſuppoſe he 


means that the cavity or cupola was fifteen feet 


deep, for Mr. Appisod ſays, the ftone is but 
four feet thick, ſo uncertain are the accounts we 
receive ſometimes from thoſe who pretend they 
have been eye-witneſſes. On the outſide of this 
little cupola was placed the porphyry tomb of 
THEODORICK above-ment:on'd, ſurrounded by 
the ſtatues of the twelve apoſtles, but it was bro- 


ken in pieces by a cannon-ball when Lewis XII 


beſieg'd it. The ſame ſhot, tis ſuppoſed, made a 
flaw in the cupola ; though, according to the tra- 
dition of the place, it was crack'd by thunder. 
The cathedral is an ancient fabrick, the nave 
whereof is ſupported by fifty-ſix pillars of Gre- 
cian marble, which form a double row on each 
ſide of it, and the roof of the choir is inlaid 
with fine Moſaick work. Another curioſity in 
this church is the great door, which is made of 
the planks of vines, ſome of them twelve feet in. 
length, and five in breadth. The foil which has 
been made by the fea is fo agreeable to vines, 
that they grow to an incredible. ſize here, In the 
church of the Theatins, travellers are ſhewn a 
little window over the high altar, with the fizure 
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CHAP. of a white pidgeon in the middle of it, which 

XXIV. was placed there as a memorial, that after the 

Pope's death of St. APOLLINARIUS, the firſt Biſhop 

Domi- of Ravenna, the Prieſts being aſſembled to chute 

| nions. a ſucceſſor, the Holy Ghoſt in form of a dove 
| = (as they ſay) came in at this window, and fat up- 


; CH 
While ſummer laſts the ſtreams of Rubicon 1005 


From their ſpent ſource in a ſmall current run, Pope 
Hid in the winding vales they gently glide, Dom 
And Italy from neighbouring Gaul divide. nions 
But now with winter ſtorms increas'd they roſe, 


Rimini. 


on the head of him who was to be elected; and 
that the ſame thing happen'd afterwards at cleven 
elections ſucceſſively. In the churches of St. V 1- 
TAL1S, St. APOLLINARIUS, St, ROMOAL- 
DUs, and St. ANDREw, are ſome very fine pie- 
ces of marble and porphyry, ſuppoſed to be brought 
from Greece during the time of the exarchate. 
In the church of St. CELSVs is a noble tomb of 
GALLA PLACIDIA, ſiſter to the Emperors Ak- 
CAD1VUs and Honokivus ; and in the great ſquare 

a fine brazen ſtatue of Pope ALEXANDER VII. 
Upon two columns in the ſame ſquare were ſet 
the patron and arms of Venice formerly, when 
Ravenna was in the poſſeſſion of that ſtate ; but 
the Pope has fince placed the ſtatues of St. V1c- 
TOR and APOLLINARIS, the patrons of Raven- 
na, on the ſame pillars. This city is the See of 
an Archbiſhop, but is neither conſiderable for its 
bulk or fortifications at preſent, 

Rimini, the antient Ariminum, ſtands in a plain 
near the coaſt of the Adriatick Sea, at the mouth 
of the river Ariminus, about four and twenty 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Ravenna, and twenty north- 
weſt of Peſaro. Between Ravenna and Rimini 
runs the famous river Rubicon, which ſome take 
to be the modern Piſatello, and others another 
ſmall ſtream near it; but however that be, the 
Rubicon was the boundary between Gaul and I- 
taly, and it was made treaſon either for the Ro- 
man officers or ſoldiers to paſs this river in their 
military habits. This it was that made JuL Tus 
CesAR halt here for ſome time in his march 
towards Rome, but having weigh'd the conſe- 
quence, he cried out at length, EATVR, QVO 
DEORVM OSTENTA, ET INIMICORVM 
INIQVITAS VOCAT : IACTA EST ALEA. 


Fam gelidas Ceſar curſu ſuperaverat Alpes 

Ingenteſaue animo motus, bellumque futurum 

Coperat ut ventum eft parvi Rubiconts ad undas. 
Lucan, 


This river, fays Mr. ApD1soN, who takes it 

to be the modern Piſatello, is not ſo very con- 

temptible as it is generally repreſented, and was 

much increaſed by the melting of the ſnows when 
CxsAR paſs'd it, according to the ſame Poet: 


Fonte cadit modico parviſque impellitur undis 
Puniceus Rubicon, cum fervida conduit æſtas, 
Perque b valles, & Gallica certus 
Limes ab auſonis diſterminat arva colonis. 
Tunc vires præbebat hyems atque auxerat undas, 
Tertia jam gravida pluvialis Cynthia cornu, 


Et madidis Euri reſalutæ flatibus Alpes, LUC AN, 


By watry moons produc'd and Alpine ſnows, 

That melting on the hoary mountains lay, 

And in warm caftern winds diflolv'd away. 
ADDI15S0N, 


Rimini is in a declining condition at preſent, 
having neither trade nor harbour, for both which 
it was conſiderable antiently ; but the ſea is re- 
tired a mile from it, and, according to Mr. Ap- 
DISON, it has nothing modern to boaſt of. The 
antiquities are, 1. A marble bridge of five arches, 
built by AUGUusTUs, as appears by the inſcription, 
viz. Cæſar. Divi F. Auguſtus Pontifex Maxim. 
C. 14. Imp. XX. Tribunitiæ poteſtat. XX VII. p. p. 
On the other fide, 77. wy Divi Auguſti F. Divi 
Flor N. Auguſt. Pontif. Maxim. Ceſ. 4. Imp. 8. 

rib, poteſt. 17 Dedere. 2, A triumphal arch e- 
rected by AUGUSTUs, which makes a noble gate 
to the town; on which is the following inſcrip- 


tion, viz, oof ſept. Defignat. Octauum V Celeber- 
rimis Italiæ Viris Conſilio Senatus pop. Ta. CS. US. 


Nilets, Here are allo the ruins of an amphithe- 
atre, and they pretend to ſhew the Suggeſtum 
on which Jois Cx+$8ar ſtood when he ha- 
rangued his officers after he had paſs'd the Rubi- 
con, Rimini is a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan to Ra- 
venna, 

Cervia, the antient Phyzcle, ſtands in a moraſs c,,,;, 
near the ſea, about ten miles to the ſouthward 
of Ravenna ; conſiderable on account of the falt- 
pits about it; and for its being a Biſhop's See, 
ſuffragan to Ravenna : but is not very well peo- 
pled, on account of the badneſs of the air. 

Faenza is fituated on the river Amone, about Fan, 
twenty miles weſt of Ravenna, a little neat 
town, and a Biſhop's See ſuffragan to Ravenna, 
moſt conſiderable on account of its manufacture 
of earthen ware, 

Sarcina, Bertinoro, Forlimpopoli, Forli 
Imola, are only remarkable as they are the 
of ſo many Biſhops. 

The province of Bologna, or the Bologneſe, is The pro. 
bounded by the Ferrareſe on the north; by Ro- | 8 

| ogna. 
mania proper on the eaſt; by Tuſcany on the 
ſouth ; and by the Modeneſe on the welt ; being 
about forty miles in lenzth from eaſt to weſt, and 
five and twenty in breadth from north to ſouth ; 
and is water'd by the rivers Reno, Saveno and 
Quadraco : being a fruitful country, abounding 
in corn, wine, oil, flax and fruits, It was an- 


and 2 
Forli, &c- 
Sees 


tiently part of Lombardy, and afterwards of the 
exarchate of Ravenna, and given to the Pope by 
King PEPIN and CHARLEMAIN, 


The chief 
towns 


N- 


O F 


P. towns whereof are, 1. Bologna. 2. Budri. 3. 
: 


Bentivoglio, 4. Fort Urbin, And, 5. Caſtel- 
Franco, 

Bologna, or Bolonia, in Latin Banonia, and 
antiently Fina, is uſrally ſurnamed the Fat, 
from its ſtanding in one of the moſt fruitful 
plains in Italy. It is i tuated upon ſeveral little 
rivulets and a navigable canal, by which it has a 
communication with Ferrara, and a branch of the 
Po ; lying about ſeven or eight miles to the north- 
ward of the Apennines, which in the way from 
Florence ſink gradually into little mounts or emi- 
nences till we arrive at the plain in which Bologna 
ſtands. This city is about ſixty miles north-weſt o 
Florence, and ſomething more than two hundred 
north-weſt of Rome, thirty ſouth-weſt of Ferrara, 
and an hundred and thirty ſouth-eaſt of Milan. The 
country between Florence and Bologna is a; bar- 
ren as the country on the fide of Lombardy is 
fruitful, being one continued chain of the A- 

nnine mountains, over which the road would be 
intolerable if the Italians did not take more care 
of their highways than any nation in Europe, 
in which they imitate their anceſtors the old Ro- 
mans; but this road is {till fo incommodious for 
wheel-carriages, that thoſe who travel between 
Bologna and Florence chuſe either litters or mules 
to ride on, rather than calaſhes in which they 
travel in the plain country. Bologna is of a round 
figure, about five or fix miles in circumference, 
ſurrounded with a ſingle wall of very little 
ſtrength ; for 'tis ſaid, when they put themſelves 
under the Pope's protection about the year 1278, 
they ſtipulated particularly againſt citadels and 
fortifications, leſt they ſhould be uſed as a con- 
quer'd people ; and the Popes have religiouſly ob- 
ſerved this part of the treaty to this day. The 
town is remarkable for its magnificent monaſte- 
ries and churches, and the riches and fine paint- 
ings in them. The ſtreets are tolerably wide, 
and have piazza's on each ſide: the private hou- 
ſes are not lofty, or comparable to thoſe of Ve- 
nice or Genoa, but are handſome and conveni- 
ent enough; they are either built of ſtone or 
brick plaiſter'd over in imitation of ſtone. They 
have ſeveral fine ſquares with noble fountains in 
them ; and all manner of proviſions are extremely 
plentiful; but what they are moſt remarkable 
for are their hams and ſauſages, in which moſt 
towns in Europe endeavour to imitate them, 
The wealth of Bologna, ſays Dr. Bu RN ET, ap- 
pears in every corner of the town ; there are 
many noble palaces all over it, and the churches 
and convents are incredibly rich. The inhabi- 
tants are computed to amount to ſeventy thou- 
fand ſouls. ' The place is much colder in winter 
than thoſe towns to the ſouthward of the Apen- 
nines, which, Mr. ApD1s0N ſuppoſes, is the rea- 
ſon that their wines are not ſo good; fo ſweet 
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I ſuppoſe he means, for they have excellent white CH AP. 
wine, and they do not lie ſo cold as France and XXIV. 
ſome other countries, where we meet with the Pope's 
beſt of wines: and, according to M1ssoNn, the Domi- 
heats are almoſt as troubleſome here in the ſum- nions, 
mer as they are to the ſouthward, accordingly wy 
they uſe ice with their wine, and all manner of 
cooling liquors ; the men alſo have fans as well 
as the women all over the country, and little 
machines at table to drive off the flies. Here 
M1ssowN takes an opportunity to acquaint us, 
that they me away the flies from the Pope's 
face (when he is carried in publick on men's 
ſhoulders, {cated in a chair of ſtate) in hot wea- 
ther with an engine, call'd Muſcaria Pavonina, 
being a kind of open fan, made with the fea- 
thers of a peacock, and faltned to the end of 
a gilt ſtoff about ſix foot long, and adorn'd with 
ſeveral toys; two ofic*rs on each fide hold theſe 
implements near his face to drive away the flies, 
they ſerve alſo inſtead of a fan, producing with 
a little motion a gentle gale of wind. But how- 
ever this may be look'd upon, as an extravagant 
piece of ſtate in Europe, it is no more than e- 
very gentleman and tradeſman in the Eaſt- In- 
dies has whenever he goes abread; the Eaſt-In- 
dia company's factors have their men to run by 
them and beat off the flies as they travel, and 
others with umbrellas to ſkreen them from the 
ſun; as Misson obſerves the Pope alſo has, 
upbraiding him that St. PETER, whom he pre- 
tends to ſucceed, was never thus attended. But 
to return to Bologna, their trade conſiſts chiefly in 
ſilks and velvets, in which manufactures, and thoſe 
of flax and hemp, tis ſaid, there are not leſs than 
four hundred mills employ'd to put the machines 
in motion with which they are wrought. One 
of theſe kinds of mills, I am inform'd, is erected 
on a ſtream at Derby, which ſaves abundance of 
hands, and were they more general in England, 
our ſilks might be afforded much cheaper: the 
Italians, French and Dutch underwork us more 
by the machines they employ, than by their fru- 
gal living. Bologna is alſo moſt famous for its 
ſoap, ſnuff and perfumes ; but there is one ſpecies 
of goods almoſt peculiar to this town, and that 
is Lap-dogs for Ladies, which it ſeems are very 
ſmall, and fold at an exceſſive price here. One 
of theſe was preſented to ſome of the Biſhop of 
Rocheſter's family by the Chevalier's people, as 
"tis ſaid, and was an evidence of the Biſhop's 
correſpondence with that court. There is another 
thing almoſt peculiar to Bologna, and that is their 
boiling their wines, which I preſume is in or- 
der to make them keep, for ſome of their wines 
row ſour as ſoon as ſmall cyder: but I muſt not 
— their olives, which are. excellent in their 
kind, and bought up as much as their white 
wine. I proceed now to be a little more par- 
ticular 
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ticular in the deſcription of the publick buildings 
in Bologna : To take a full proſpect of the town, 
ſays my author, you muſt go a little out of it, to 
the convent of St. MicHAEL in Boſco, which 
ſtands upon a neighbouring hill, and is it ſelf one 


— oc the moſt magnificent monaſteries in Italy: 


there are few ſovereign Princes whoſe palaces are 
near ſo beautiful, nor are the monaſteries of the 
Dominicans, and that of St. SAVIOUR inferiour 
to this, In the church of the Dominicans is a glo- 
rious monument of St. DOMINICK their founder, 
of fine alabaſter, beautified with baſs-reliefs, con- 
taining the hiſtory of his life ; and the picture of 
St. DomiNICK over the tomb, is an exquiſite 
piece done by the famous GuiDo RHENI; but 
as for the inlaid work of the choir, ſo much ad- 
mired by travellers, MissoN obſerves, that the 
modern performances of that kind are much bet- 
ter done, now they have found out the art of 
unprinting natural colours on wood. The church 
of St. PETRONI1US is the largeſt in the city, in 
which the moſt remarkable thing is Cass1n1's 
meridian line, which is drawn on a copper-plate, 
let in the pavement two hundred and twenty 
two foot long ; directly over the noon-point of 
this line is a little hole in the arch'd roof of 
the nave, at which a ray of the ſun enters, and 
marks the ſolſtices and equinoxes upon the line. 
At the church of Corpus Domini they ſhew an 
embalm'd body, which is black and dry like a 
mummy, and pretend that it is the body of a 
deceaſed Nun, calld KATHERINE DE VIGR1, 
who died about the year 1463, which frequently 
works miracles ; ſhe fits in a chair clothed in a 
Nun's habit, a crown of gold on her head, rings 
on her fingers, a crucifix in her right hand, and 
a book of her own compoiing in her left; her 
hair and nails, as her votaries pretend, grow as 
when ſhe was alive, and are often cut: Mr, Mt1s- 
SON fays, ſhe is a diſmal ſpectacle, and can't be 
look'd upon without horrour. At the church of St. 
SALVATOR,amonegſt abundance of exquiſite paint- 
inzs,the belt are an aſſumption and a picture of 
our Saviour. At St. Giov ANNi del Monte is an 
admirable picture of St. CECILI1A, a maſter-piece 
of the divine RAPHAEL, as he is call'd, and 
eſteem'd one of the greateſt treaſures of the ci- 
ty. The church of the Mendicants alto abounds 
in fine paintings, the principal and moſt beauti- 
ful pieces are the calling of St. Mar THEw, a 
dead Chriſt, and the 're-eſtabliſhment of Jos's 
fortunes. The Religious of this city bave a pro- 
found veneration for an image of our { aby, which, 
according to tradition, was drawn by St. LUKE, 
and go in proceſſion annually five miles out of 
town to the mount La Guardia to bring her hi- 
ther; and they are making a kind of piazza, or 
cover'd way, from the city to the mount, that 
they may never be interrupted in their proceſſion 
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by the weather. When they have brought this CH Ap en 
image of our Lady into the city, they carry it XXIV. 5 7 
about with all imaginable pomp : all the compa- Pope”; | | 
nies in the corporation, the fraternities, convents, Domi. Not 
pariſhes, Magiſtrates, Gonfalonier, and the Pope's nions, ; 
Legate, all aſſiſt at the ſolemnity; and as the Ma- way | 
dona paſles by, who is carried under a rich cano- 3 
py, the ſpectators fall upon their knees, and ex- 
preſs the utmoſt devotion. As to the palaces of 
Bologna, that of General CAPRARA is eſteem'd 
the fineſt in the city, where are ſhewn abun- 
dance of rich plunder which he took from the 
Turks. In the palace of the State, or the Pope's 
palace, in which are abundance of noble apart- 
ments richly furniſh'd, the Cardinal Legate has 
ione, and the Gonfalonier another ; the counſel- 
lors of State alſo have their ſeveral apartments 
here. Over the gate is a brazen ſtatue of Pope 
GREGORY XIII, which weighs eleven thouſand 
pound, and is in great eſteem for the workman- 
ſhip; but the greateſt curioſity in this palace is 
the cabinet of ULyYssEs ALDROVANDUs, the 
prodigy of his time. It contains a multitude of 
natural and artificial curioſities, with two or three 
hundred great manuſcripts of his own writing, 
fifteen of which are fill'd with the figures of 
beaſts, birds, fiſhes and plants, all illuſtrated with 
their proper colours: and tho' one would ima- 
gine he had done nothing but write all his life- 
time; his works ſufficiently teſtify his great read- 
ing, profound ſcience, and an immenſe progreſs 
both in antient and in modern learning ; which 
ſhews what may be done where a great genius and 
an indefatigable induſtry meet in the ſame perſon. 
The Univerſity here is reckon'd one of the beſt 
in Europe, It was founded by the Emperor 
THnxroposIus in the year 425, and augmented 
by CHARLEMAIN and LOTHARIUs the French 
Emperors, The ſtudy of law is in the greateſt 
reputation here, The learned Az o was a mem- 
ber of this Univerſity, whom they ſtile the light 
of Bologna, and oracle of the canon and civil 
law, in whoſe time the number of ſtudents a- 
mounted to ten thouſand. The famous BAR“ 
rolus commenced Doctor here, and taught 
publickly in this Univerſity. Here alſo AccuR- 
S$1Us compoſed the Gloſſa, Pope GREGORY 
IX and BowniFAace VIII their Decretalia; and 
Joun XXIII, the Clementine, The publick 
ſchool is a magnificent ſtructure, and has a noble 
portico before it, ſupported by a great number of 
marble pillars ; the rooms and galleries within 
being adorn'd with admirable ſtatues and paint- 
ings. Among the ſtatues the moſt remarkable are 
thoſe of AsCULAPIUs, APOLLO, and the fa- 
mous phyſician and ſurgeon GABRIEL TA- 
GLIACOZZ0, or TALIACOTIUs, who had an 
art, as *tis ſaid, of ſupplying people with artificial 
noſes, lips, ears, and other members where their 
own 
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AP HAP. own happen'd to be mutilated or defaced, out of 
XIV. | XXIV. living human fleſh; to which purpoſe he pub- 


bes Pope's bliſh'd his Chirurgia Curtorum, where he relates 
mi- Domi- a ſtory of a certain gentleman who loſt his noſe, 
ons. nions. and had it ſupplied by him with a piece of fleſh 


3 cut from another man's back-ſide, and fo arti- 
ficially ſhaped and joined, that every body took 
it to be natural, till unluckily the fellow whom 
it was taken from happen'd to die, and then the 
gentleman's noſe rotted off by ſympathy, accor- 


ding to the ingenious Bur LEK, author of Hu- 
dibras, 


Learned TALIAcOT Ius from 
The brawny part of porter bum 

Cut ſupplimental noſes, which 

Would laſt as long as parent breech ; 
But when the date of nock was out, 
Ott dropt the ſympathetick ſnout. 


The two towers of Aſinelli and Gariſendi, ſo 
named from their reſpective founders, are look'd 
upon as great curioſities by travellers who viſit 
this place ; the former is 376 feet in height, and 
the latter 130. The leaning poſition of that of 
Gariſendi, which bends like the tower of Piſa, 
is thought by ſome to have been ſo erected to 
ſhew the dexterity of the architect; but is more 
likely to have been diſorder'd by ſome earthquake, 
or the ſinking of one fide of the foundation. 
Bologna is the See of an Archbiſhop, and eſteem'd 
the ſecond city in the Pope's dominions, equal, 
if not ſuperiour to Florence in its riches, trade 
and dimenſions, It threw it ſelf under the pro- 
tection of the Pope about the year 1278, and 
procured very advantageous terms, which have 
not been infringed to this day; to which the 
flouriſhing of this city beyond any other in 
the Pope's territories is aſcribed. They are al- 
low'd to appoint an Auditor of the Rota (the 
great Court which receives appeals from infe- 
riour Courts at Rome) and to have an Ambaſ- 
ſador there to take care of their privileges : Ci- 
vil cauſes are determin'd by the Magiſtrates of 
the city, and criminal by Judges of the Pope's 
appointing ; but then their eſtates are not liable 
to be confiſcated to the government for any of- 
fences whatever. As to the reſt, the Pope's Le- 
gate is his Viceroy here, as in other provinces 
of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. The curioſities that 
pleaſed Mr. ADpiso0Nn moſt when he viſited Bo- 
logna, he ſays, were an authentick filver medal 
of the young BRU Tus, in the hands of an emi- 
nent antiquary there; wherein he imagin'd he 
could fee the character of the perſon in the fea- 
tures of the face, it was fo exquiſitely cut. On 
the reverſe is the cap of Liberty, with a dagger 
on each fide of it, ſubſcrib'd, Id. Mar. for the 
Ides of March, the memorable date of CxsaR's 
murder, The next was the picture of St. CE- 


CILIA, already mention'd, in which he faysCH AP. 
there is ſomething wonderfully divine, "The third XXIV. 
thing he admired was a ſtair-caſe, where the eaſi- Pope's 
neſs of the aſcent within a ſmall compaſs, the Domi— 
diſpoſition of the lights, and the convenient land- nions. 
ing-places are admirably contrived, And there 2. 
ſcarce a traveller but mentions the ſhining ſtones 

found about three miles from the city in the 

hill Paderni, which go by the name of Bologna 

Stones; but theſe, I find, after they have been 

taken ſome time out of the earth, loſe their i{ni- 

ning quality, The reſt of the towns of Bologna 

do not merit a particular. deſcription, 

The third ſubdiviſion of Romania is the Fer- The Fer - 
rareſe, bounded by the Venetian territories on rarets. 
the north; by the gulph of Venice on the eaft ; 
by Romania Proper and the Bologneſe on the 
ſouth ; and by the duchies of Modena and Man- 
tua towards the weſt ; being near ſeventy mile, 
in length from eaſt to wett, but of a very une- 
qual breadth, towards the gulph of Venice fifty, 
and in others ſcarce fifteen miles over. The 
country produces corn, flax and hemp, except 
that part of it next the ſea, which 1s a perfect 
bog, and very unhealthful. This was part of 
the exarchate of Ravenna, and about the tenth 
century conferr'd on the Marquis of Es E by the 


Emperor OTHo, and by an heireſs of that fa- 


mily was given to the See of Rome about the 
year 1077, The Lords of a ſecond branch of the 
family of EsTE held it as Vicars to the Pope, till 
the time of Pope PAUL II, who transferr'd it to 
Ni1icnoLas Borso, another branch of the houſe 
of EsTE, and made him Duke of Ferrara ; whole 
poſterity failing about the year 1597, the Pope 
re- united it to the eccleſiaſtical State, but gave 
Modena and Reggio to CasaR DE ESTHT E, who 
alſo claim'd a right to the Ferrareſe, but wanted 
power to ſupport his pretenſions. Ihe chief towns Chief towns, 
are, 1. Ferrara, 2. Francolino. 3. Buendino, 
4. Cento. And, 5. Comachio. 

The city of Ferrara ſtands in a plain, on a permits city. 
branch of the Po, call'd Po Morte, about four 
miles diſtant from the main ſtream, with which 
it has a communication by a navigable canal, 
and is about fourſcore miles ſouth-weſt of Venice, 
and fifty north-weſt of Ravenna, being four or five 
miles in circumference. It has a citadel, and 
ſomething like a fortification (in the phraſe of my 
author) round it; but the town is ſo large, that 
it would require more ſoldiers to defend it than 
the Pope has in his dominions. The {treets are 
as beautiful as can be ſeen, Xs to their length, 
breadth, and regularity, but it is very thinly peo- 
pled, and can neither boaſt of its wealth or trade : 
formerly it was eminent for both. When Dr. 
BURNET travell'd through it, he tells us it was 
almoſt deſerted ; that there were whole ſides of 
ſtreets without inhabitants; that the poverty ad 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


CH AP. the place appear'd ſignally in their churches, 
XXIV. which were mean and poorly adorn'd ; for the 


Pope's ſuperſtition of Italy is ſo ravenons, ſays that reve- 


Domi- rend author, and makes ſuch a progreſs in this 
nions, age, that one may juſtly take the meaſures of 
the wealth of any place from their churches : and 


yet the ſame writer tells us in other parts of his tra- 
vels, that © Italy is in general exceeding poor, tho' 
their churches are vaſtly rich ;” ſo conſiſtent is 
he with himſelf. As to the miſerable poverty of 
Ferrara, he is indeed ſupported by the concurrent 
relations of every perſon who writes of the ſtate 
of Italy, and therefore we have no reaſon to doubt 
the fact, I could not, ſays the ſame reverend 
writer, but aſk all I ſaw, how it came to paſs 
that ſo rich a foil was fo ſtrangely abandon'd ? 
5ome ſaid the air was become ſo unhealthy, that 
thoſe who flay in it are very ſhort-lived : but it 
is well known, that fourſcore years ago it was 
well peopled, and the ill air is occaſion'd by the 
want of inhabitants ; for there not being people 
to drain the ground, and to Keep the ditches 
clean, this occaſions a great deal of water to lie 
on the ground and rot, which infects the air in 
the ſame manner as is obſerved in that vaſt and 
rich, but uninhabited Champaign of Rome ; fo 
that the ill air is the Effect, rather than the Cauſe, 
of diſpeopling the Pope's dominions. The true 
« cauſe, (according to this author) is the ſeverity 
of the government, and the heavy taxes and 
« frequent confiſcations;“ by which the nephews 
of ſeveral Popes, as they have devoured many of 
the families of Ferrara, ſo they have driven away 
many more. As I came down one of the branches 
of the Po from Ferrara, ſays Mr. ApDISON, all 
the fields lay miſerably uncultivated till I came 
near Ravenna, where the ſoil is made extremely 
iruitful, and ſhows what the other might be, 
were there hands enough to manage it to the 
beſt advantage. From whence it appears, that 
there are ſome places in the Pope's territories in 
a flouriſhing condition, though others are thus 
wretchedly deſerted. And though I do not doubt 
but heavy taxes and a deſpotick government contri - 
bute in a great meaſure to the impoveriſning any 
place, yet there ſeems to remain fome other hid- 
den cauſes to be aflign'd, why theſe oppreſſions 
ſhould have had a worſe effect on the Ferrareſe, 
than on any ather province in the Pope's domi- 
nions, Trade once in an hundred years receives 
yery great alterations in other countries as well as 
this; a city dwindles to a village, and a village 
improves into a city under the mildeſt adminiſtra- 
tions. The conveniency or inconveniency of 
land or water-carriage, the incouraging or dif- 
couraging a manufacture, and ten thouſand acci- 
dents may advance and rum trade, and conſe- 
quently people or depopulate a place, beſides the 
tyranny of the government: and yet I find our 


travellers in general agree, not fo aſſign any other CH A Þ 
reaſon for the decay of any one Italian city, but XXIV. 


Should fo- Pope's 
reigners viſit Sandwich, Rye, Winchelſea, and Domi.. 


the oppreſſions of the government. 


many of our inland as well as maritime corpo- 
rations, and immediately conclude we were un- 
der a Hrannical Adminiſtration, becauſe theſe pla- 
ces are now in a miſerable ruinous condition, 
which formerly made a figure in the world ; 
ſhould we not with reaſon look upon it as an ill- 
natured ſuggeſtion, and to be founded in ignorance 
as well as prejudice ? And the ſame reflections no 
doubt the Italians frequently make on our un- 
thinking voyage-writers. When Rome was em- 
preſs of the world, and the Princes and great 
men of every nation had a dependance on her, 
no wonder that Italy was crouded with inhabi- 
tants, when Italy was almoſt the only country in 
Europe that had a manufacture of filk : And 
when the Venetians, Genoeſe, and other Italian 
ſtates only furniſh'd the reſt of Europe with 
the rich productions of the Eaſt, with the mer- 
chandize of China, India and Turkey ; it is 
no wonder if their country abounded more in 
wealth and inhabitants, that it was better drain'd 
and cultivated than it is at preſent. Nay, before 
the reformation, when all the Chriſtian Princes of 
Europe, their clergy, and the reſt of their ſub- 
jects were on many occaſions obliged to appeal to 
Rome, and to reſort thither for a determination 
of their difterences, and on many other occaſions 
it is very natural to ſuppoſe the eccleſiaſtical ſtate 
was in a better condition than it is now, when 
the Proteſtants have all withdrawn their contri- 
butions and attendance ; and thoſe of the ſame 
communion are grown much cooler in their de- 
votion than they were in thoſe days of darkneſs. 
Theſe are fome of the reaſons that occurr'd to 
me as the occaſion of the decay of the Italian 
Cities and ſtates, beſides the ſeverity of their re- 
ſpective governments, when I was conſidering the 
miſerable condition of the Ferrareſe : this might 
have happen'd to them, let the adminiſtration of 
their reſpective governments have been never ſo 
mild. But to return to the deſcription of this city: 
Their churches and palaces are not yet ſo deſpica- 
ble but they would make a figure out of Italy, 
though, tis true, they were miſerably ſhatter'd by 
an carthquake which happen'd in the year 1570. 


The palace of the antient Dukes, where the Pope's 


Legate keeps his court, is a ſtately old fabrick, 
to which belongs a good library, adorn'd with 
ſtatues, painting, medals, and other antiquities, 
after the manner of Italy. The Domo, or Ca- 


thedral, ſays my author, is rather venerable than 
beautiful: in the piazza before it ſtands the ſtatue 
of Pope ALEXANDER VII, and two. others, 
which repreſent two Princes of the family D*EsTE, 
one on horſeback,, and the other in a. fitting 


poſture. 
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Domi 
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HA P. poſture. In the church of St. BENEDIC T is a 
Mv. monument erected to the memory of that cele- 
Pope's brated Poet ARr1osTo, who like his brethren 
Domi - wanted neceſſaries in his life-time. The Carme- 
nions. lites church is famous for its exquiſite paintings. 
The Univerſity of this place, which was founded 
about the year 1390, is dwindled to one col- 
lege of Jeſuits; but they have a philoſophical aca- 
demy here, as in other Italian cities, who ſtile 
themſelves Elevati, Ferrara is a Biſhop's See, 
ſuffragan to Rome. 

Comachio is a little city in the middle of a 
moraſs, call'd the valley of Comachio, a town of 
ſome ſtrength on account of its watery ſituation, 
and lies about thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Ferrara, 
near the coaſt of the Adriatick Sea, in a very un- 
healthful air. This town the Imperialiſts took 
poſſeſſion of in the laſt war, and held for man 
years, as well to facilitate the march of their 
troops to and from the kingdom of Naples, as to 
compel the Pope to grant the inveſtiture of the 
Spaniſh dominions to King CHARLES III, the 
preſent Emperor, but they have yielded it up to 
his Holineſs again. It is the See of a Biſhop, ſuf- 
fragan to Ravenna, from whence it is about thirty 
miles diſtant, The reſt of the towns of the Fer- 
rareſe are not very conſiderable, The deſcription 
of ſuch of the Pope's territories as lie in Naples, 
Tuſcany, France, or any other foreign State, will 
be met with in the reſpective countries where 
they are ſituated, I proceed now to enquire into 
the State of the kingdom of Naples. 


machio- 


The KINGDOM of NAP LES. 


CH AP. . 


Treats of the ſituation and extent of the kingdom of 
Naples ; the air, ſeas, ports, lakes, rivers and 
mountains ; and enquires into the genius and temper 
of the natives; and the ſeveral provinces it is di- 
vided into. 


HE kingdom of Naples is the ſouth-eaſt part 
of Italy, which being very properly reſembled 
to a leg, Naples makes all that part of the leg 
and foot which is below the calf, and is a penin- 
ſula, bounded by the Adriatick ſea, or gulph of 
Venice on the north-caſt ; by the Ionian ſea on 
the ſouth- eaſt; by the Tuſcan ſea on the ſouth- 
weſt ; and by the lands of the church, or the 
Pope's dominions on the north-weſt ; extending 
two hundred and forty miles in length from the 
north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt ; an hundred and ſix- 
ty in breadth in the broadeſt place, and eight 
about the inſtep, or the narroweſt part of it. i 
we conſider the ſoutherly ſituation of this coun- 
try, we muſt conclude it to be exceſſive hot; 
__ ſo _ it is in many of their valleys, but 
OL, . : 
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as the Apennine mountains run the whole length CH P. 
of it, from whence there fall innumerable cοο &. 
ing ſtreams, and it is well water'd with lakes, Kingdom 
and as the ſea almoſt ſurrounds it, from W w 9 
they ſeldom want refreſhing breezes, the air is No 
exceeding healthful and pleaſant, and more mire Wh, . 
and ſerene than in any of our northern c 

which lie near the Ocean. Their ſeas, as! 
intimated already, are the Adriatick, the 101: 7, 

and the Tuſcan ſea : on which their pin 

ports are thoſe of Naples, Baya, Marcs 

Gaeta, Trani, Brindiſi, and Tarento. 

moſt conſiderable lakes are Agnano, A 35, t + 

crino, Patria, Leſina, Varano, Focino, £4 

nico, Anſanto, Vignola, Perito, and I 

Their chief rivers, the Volturno (7 

Tronto, Piſcara, Sangro, Tortore, Cc — 

Ufente, Vaſento, Acriſino, Sarno, and Riotec 

beſides which, they reckon up an hundred and 

forty more : but *tis true, as thcir courſe is ſhort 

and ſteep, falling chiefly from the Apennine into 

one or other of the ſeas above-mention'd, which 

are not far diſtant from their ſource, ſcarce any 

of them are navigable, tho' they enrich the foi] Soil. 
prodigiouſly in this warm climate, and produce 

an inconceivable abundance of the moſt deli- 

cious fruits and wines, ſcarce equal'd in this re- 

ſpect by any country in the known world, be- 

ing ſtiled the Garden of Italy, as that is of Eu- 

rope. The principal mountains are thoſe of the Mousteine. 
Apennine, Veſuvius, Pauſilippo, and Falerno. 

As to the character of the Neapolitans, it dif- Genins and 
fers but little from that of their neighbours, ex- temper of 
cept it be that they are charged with being more he natites. 
lazy, more inclin'd to venereal pleaſures, and more 
given to change their maſters than any other 
State in Italy; and they have actually changed 
them very often: but this may be aſcribed ra- 
ther to the amiableneſs of their ſituation, and the 
tertility of the foil, which invites the neighbour- 
ing powers to contend for it, than to the fickle- 
neſs or diſcontents of the people. It is an infal- 
lible ſign that it is worth the conqueſt, becauſe it 
has been ſo often conquer'd ; and it is very rea- 
ſonable alſo to believe, that where people live in 
ſo agreeable a ſoil and climate, they will natu- 
rally be diffolved in pleaſures, and conſequently 
ſeldom be in a condition to defend chender a- 
gainſt a foreign force, and on that account are 
apt to become a prey to every invader. Mr. Ap- 

DISON, and fome other travellers alſo relate, that 
this people are of a litigious temper: it is in- 
credible, ſays that gentleman, How great a mul- 
titude of retainers to the law there ore at Naples. 
It is faid that when Innocent XI had deſired 
the Marquis of Carpio to furniſh, him with thirty 
thouſand head of ſwine 3 the Marquis anſwer'd 
him, that for his ſwine he could not ſpare them, 
but if his Holineſs had occaſion for thirty thou- 
ſand Jawyers, he had them at his ſervice. Theſe 
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C HAP. gentlemen find continual employment for the 
XXV. hery temper of the Neapolitans, and prevent their 
Kingdom uniting into ſuch common friendſhips and alliances 
of as are obſeryed in other places. There are ver 
Naples. few perſons of conſideration who have not a _ 
depending: for when a Neapolitan Cavalier, _ 
my author, has nothing elſe to do, he grave 
ſhuts himſelf up in his cloſet and falls a tumbling 
over his papers to ſee if he can ſtart a law- ſuit, 
| and plague any of his neighbours. Which is 
| very difterent from the character of the natives 
antiently, according to the Poet, 

Nulla foro rabies aut ſtrictæ jurgia legis, 

Morum jura viris ſalum & ſine faſcibus * 

| | IL. L. 3. 
Render'd into Engliſh thus by Mr. Ap DIS ON, , 
By love of right and native juſtice led, 

In the trait paths of equity they tread ; 

Nor know the bar, nor fear the judge's frown, 
Unpractis'd in the wranglings of the gown. 
But the inhabitants of Naples, as that gentleman 
truly obſerves, have been always remarkable for 
leading a life of lazineſs and pleaſure z which he 
conceives ariſes partly out of the wonderful plen- 
ty of their country, that does not make labour fo 
neceſſary to them; and partly out of the temper 
of the climate, that relaxes the fibres of their bo- 
dies, and diſpoſes the people to ſuch an idle and 

indolent humour, 
Et in otia natam 
Parthenopen Ovip. Met. L. 15. 
Otioſa Neapelis - Hor. Ep. 5. 
PARTHENOPE, for idle hours deſign'd, 
To luxury and caſe unbends the mind, 
Another paſſage out of SiL1us the ſame author 
renders into Engliſh thus, 
Here wanton Naples crowns the happy ſhore, 
Nor vainly rich, nor deſpicably poor ; 
The town in ſoft ſolemnities delights, 
And gentle Poets to her arms invites, 
The people free from cares, ſerene and gay, 
Paſs all their mild untroubled hours away. 
PaRTHENOPE the riſing city nam'd, 
A Siren for her ſongs and beauty fam'd, 
That oft had drown'd among the neighb'ring 
ſeas, | 
The liſtning wretch, and made deſtruction 
pleaſe. 
und 4ivi- The kingdom of Naples is uſually divided into 
Son of Na- four large portions, Viz. 1, The Terra di Lavoro. 
2. Abruzzo. 3. Apuglia. And, 4. Calabria. 

1. The Terra di Lavoro is ſubdivided into, 
1. The Terra di Lavoro Proper. 2. The Princi- 

to Titerior, And, 3. The Principato Ulterior. 

2. The Abruzzo is ſubdivided into, 1. The 
Abruzzo Citerior, 2. The Abruzzo Ulterior, 
And, 3. The ccunty of Moliſa. 

3. Apuglia is ſubdivided into, 1. Apuglia Capi- 
tinata. 2. The Terra de Barri, And, 3. The 
Terra di Otranto. 

1 


Subdiviſion - 


THE PRESENT ST'ATE 


1. Naples, the capital. 2. Puzzoli. 


. form'd. The bay is of a circular figure, about 


4. Calabria is ſubdivided into, 1. The Baſili- 


HA 
cate. 2. Calabria Citerior. And, 3. Calabria Ul- 


CHap Hs 


XXVI. 


terior. And theſe I ſhall endeavour to deſcribe Kingdom ingd« 
in their order, of of 
Naples Nap 


Treats of the firſt grand diviſion, the Terra di La- 
voro, with the ſubdiviſions or provinces comprehended 
in it, and their reſpective chief towns ; and par- 
ticularly of the city of Naples, the capital of the 
kingdom, 


HE Terra di Lavoro, the firſt grand divi- The T2 

ſion, ſtretches it ſelf along the coaſt of Tuſ- di Lavoe, 
cany from the Campania of Rome to Calabria, 
being about an hundred and forty miles in length, 
and five and thirty in breadth. 

Lavoro Proper is bounded by Abruzzo and the Laer 5: 
Campania of Rome on the north ; by the county per. 
of Moliſa and the Principato Ulterior towar 
the eaſt ; by the Principato Citerior towards the 
ſouth ; and by the Tuſcan ſea, or ſea of Naples, 
towards the ſouth-weſt ; extending about ſeventy 
miles in length. The chief towns whereof are, chieftaunt, 
3. Baia, 4. 
Cuma. 5 Procita. 6. Iſchia. 7. Carinola. 8. Seſ- 
ſa. 9. Mola. 10. Gaeta. 11. Itri. 12, Fondi, 13. 
Aquino. 14. Arce. 15. Sora. 16. Arpino. 17. 
Monte Caſſino. 18. St. Germano. 19. La Cerva- 
ra, 20. Venafro. 21. Prezenzano. 22. Tiano. 23. 
Alifi. 24. Cerrito. 25. Cajazze. 26. Calvi. 27. 
Capua. 28. St. Mary. 29. Caſerta. 30. Matalon. 
31. Averſa. 32. Acerra. 33. Nola. 34 Avella. 
35. Caſtella Mare de Strabia. 36. Vico. 37. So- 
rento. 38. Maſſa. And, 39. Capri. | ö 

The city of Naples, . the antient Par- Naples 
thenope, was ſo named, according to tradition, 
from PAR THENOPE, a ſea-nymph or ſiren, 
whoſe charms ULyssEs and his company very 
narrowly eſcaped. The name of diol was 
given it by AUGUsTUs, according to ſome ; 
while others hold that the Greeks, who rebuilt 
and beautified it, call'd it Neapolis. But theſe 
are trifles not worth ſearching after; and there- 
fore I proceed to the deſcription of the city it 
ſelf, leaving people of more leiſure to contend a- 
bout the name, 

Naples is ſituated on the declivity of a hill, 
and on one of the fineſt bays that ever the fea 


thirty miles in diameter, three parts of it ſhel- 
ter'd with a noble circuit of woods and moun- 
tains ; the iſland Capræa ſtanding as a vaſt mole, 
which ſeems to have been planted there on pur- 
poſe to break the violence of the waves that run 
into the bay, and ftretches it ſelf in a line almoſt 
parallel to Naples. This bay was call'd the Cra- 


ter by antient Philoſophers, which Mr. ApDi- 
SON thinks might proceed from its reſemblance 


to a round bowl half fuld with liquor; and that 
VIII, 
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HAP. VIER GIL, who compoſed great part of his Aneids 
XVI. here, took his firſt plan of the beautiful harbour 
Lingdom deſcribed in his firſt book from hence, which de- 


ſcription Mr. D&YDEN thus renders into Eng- 


Naples. liſh : 
—— Within a long receſs there lies a bay, 


An iſland ſhades it from the rolling ſea, 

And forms a port ſecure for ſhips to ride, 

Broke by the jetting land on either fide, 0 

In double ſtreams the briny waters glide. 

Between two rows of rocks a ſylvan ſcene 

Appears above, and groves for ever green. 
And as Naples lies on the boſom of this char- 
ming bay in form of a creſcent towards the ſouth, 
there are on the north little fruitful hills, which 
riſe inſenſibly into the Campania Felice, On the 
eaſt is a large plain, which leads towards Mount 
Veſuvius, and on the weſt is a high hill, on 
which the caſtle of St. ELMo and the Carthu- 
ſian monaſtery are ſituated, from whence the 
proſpect is inexpreſſibly fine, It is ſcarce ever 
cold in winter, and in ſummer they have refreſh- 
ing breezes both from the mountains and the ſea, 
which is not ſubject to ſtorms, and has fo bold 
a ſhore, that veſſels of burthen may lie cloſe to the 
keys. Wine and oil, and al! manner of provi- 
ſions excellent in their kind, are exceeding plen- 
tiful. The air is pure, ſerene and healthful ; the 
buildings beautiful beyond compariſon, inhabited 
by people of diſtinction, remarkable for their 
parts and education, as well as their quality, in- 
ſomuch that we can ſcarce frame an idea of a 
more deſirable abode. But every thing has a 
dark as well as a bright fide ; ave? as this city is 
remarkably happy in many reſpects beyond any 
other town, perhaps in the univerſe, it has its 
allays and inconveniences alſo to ſuch a degree, 
that no confidering man, who had any other place 
to live in, would chuſe to reſide in it; the prin- 
cipal of which are the frequent earthquakes and 
eruptions of Mount Veſuvius, the apprehenſions 
of which muſt ſpoil all the pleaſures and beauties 
already enumerated, The litigious temper of the 
inhabitants is another great objeCtion to the place; 
and if they are as wicked as ſome of our 
travellers would make them, particularly BuR- 
NET and MissoNn ( whoſe relations I do not 
entirely credit in this particular) few people will 
be inclined to leave their native country and 
tranſplant themſelves to Naples, But to be a 
little more particular in the deſcription of this city. 

Naples is fituated in forty-one degrees of north 
latitude, fifteen degrees to the eaſtward of Lon- 
don, and about an hundred and forty miles ſouth- 
cait of Rome, being ſeven or eight miles in cir- 
cumference within the walls, and as much more 
including all the ſuburbs, and is ſuppoſed to con- 
tain about three hundred thouſand inhabitants. It 
has three caſtles, which ſerve rather to bridle the 
inhabitants than for its defence, and indeed the 


blood being kept in a glaſs, and congeal'd, grows 
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town takes up too great an extent of ground to CH AP. 
be defended by any thing leſs than an army. XXVI. 
Accordingly we find the Spaniſh Viceroy quitted Kingdom 
it without ſtriking a ſtroke, and threw himſelf ct 
into Gaeta, that was more tenable when the Naples. 
Imperialiſts laſt invaded this kingdom. The 
ſtreets are generally bros. and ſtraight, and paved 
with ſtones about a foot ſquare. The buildings 
are of ſtone, lofty and uniform, with flat roots, 
ſurrounded with battlements or balluſters, on 
which the inhabitants take the air in an evening. 
And as the houſes in Naples are generally large 
and well built without any mixture of mean ones, 
there are great numbers of them which well de- 
ſerve the name of Palaces ; ſcarce a great family 
in the kingdom but has one here. The foun- 
tains in the ſtreets, and the many fine gardens a- 
bout it, are no ſmall addition to its beauty. The 
Viceroy's palace ftands in a large open ſquare, 
with a regular front, compoſed of three orders 
of architecture, and is near four hundred feet in 
length. The three caſtles, the academies, hoſ- 
ſpitals, arſenal and magazines, are noble edifices : 
but what is moſt extraordinary, is the number 
and magnificence of their churches and convents, 
which are not to be parallell'd. Some reckon up 
an hundred and twenty convents, forty nunne- 
ries, and three hundred churches, every one of 
which are remarkable for their lates, 
ſculpture, painting or ornaments, The Domo, 
or cathedral, dedicated to St. JANUARTUS, is a 
magnificent old fabrick, and hath a little mo- 
dern chapel, efteem'd one of the fineſt in Eu- 
rope, adorn'd with brazen ftatues, and the moſt 
exquiſite paintings. In this chapel is the tomb 
of St. JANUARI1Us, Biſhop of Benevento, whoſe 
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liquid, as the people are taught to believe, on 
the approach of the Saint's head. Mr. Appli- 
SON relates, that he had twice an opportunity 
of ſeeing the operation of this pretended miracle, 
which was one of the moſt bungling tricks that 
ever he ſaw. The Jeſuits church is eſteem'd 
the beſt that ſociety has in Italy; all parts of it 
are beautified with the richeſt ornaments from 
the pavement to the roof. The ſame may be 
ſaid of that of St. Mary's della Annuneiata, 
which belongs to the famous - hoſpital of that 
name, which entertains two thouſand infirm peo- 
ple, and above eight hundred orphans, having a 
revenue of two hundred thouſand crowns per an- 
num, and upwards, The churches of St. PHI- 
LIP of Neri, Santa MARIA laNova, St. 8EVE- 
RIUs, St. PauL's, St. DominICK's, and St. 
Marra della Sanitate, are all ſurprizingly rich 
and beautiful. The frontiſpieces, the gates, the 
chapels, the tombs, the ſculpture, painting, gilded 
roofs, Motaick-work, and baſs-reliefs are exqui- 
ſite pieces of workmanſhip. The veſſels of gold, 
ſilver, jaſper and porphyry, are innumerable. 
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when we are obliged to quit our horſes, the hill CH a; 
grows ſo ſteep, and cover'd thick with the burnt XXVI 
earth as ſmall as duſt, which makes it very dif- Kingdot 


CHAP. The plate alone in the churches of Naples, upon 
XXVI. a moderate eſtimate, ſays Dr. Bu Rx ET, amounts 
Kingdom to eight millions of crowns ; and the gildings and 
_ oi paintings in ſome of the churches above men- 
Naples, tion'd, according to the ſame writer, have coſt 
—— millions. The great convent of the Carthuſians 
on St. MARTI1N's hill, near the caſtle of St. Er - 
Mo, is a moſt glorious fabrick, and immenſely 
| rich. The Monks relate, that in one priorate 
| there was laid out five hundred thouſand ducats in 
filver-plate, pictures and ſculptures alone. Their 
church is not large, but nothing, ſays my au- 
thor, can be added to the value oſ the matter, 
or the excellence of the workmanſhip. The na- 
tivity of Chriſt by Gulpo is an ineſtimable 
piece ; and there are four pictures of the Lord's 
ſupper done by the greateit hands, The cloyſter 
is an hundred paces ſquare, built and paved with 
marble, the four galleries ſupported by ſixty fine 
white marble pillars, each of them of one entire 
piece. Every Monk here has his chamber, cloſet, 
library, and a pretty garden to himſelf, and the 
Prior a palace fit to entertain a Prince. Among 
other rarities, they pretend to have a crucifix 
drawn from the life, as they call it, by M- 
CHAEL ANGELO, who having hired a peaſant 
to let him tie him to a croſs, that he might 
the better deſcribe the dying agonies, ſtabbed the 
fellow to the heart: but this ſtory does not meet 
with univerſal credit, Here is alſo a St. LA u- 
RENCE by T1T1an, ſome deſigns by RUBENS 
and ALBERT DURER, which they ſet a great 
value upon. And there cannot be a greater va- 
riety of glorious proſpects than are to be ſeen 
from hence, as has been intimated already ; for 
here you have a view of the ſea and ſeveral iſlands, 
among which is that of Capræa, whither 'T'iBE - 
RIUS retired with his court, Here alſo we have 
a diſtin view of the city of Naples, its caſtles, 
harbour, mole and pharos, and the gardens and 
fruitful hills which ſurround it. On the other 
de you have a proſpect of the ſea-coaft, with 
its little bays and capes, ſet thick with pretty 
villages and houſes of pleaſure. A little further 
ou diſcern the air darkned with the ſmoak of 
Mowing Veſuvius, which muſt ſtrike a damp to 
all their enjoyments, if they reflect on the many 
eruptions and earthquakes that have happen'd 
within a few years palt, ſome of which it may 
be proper to give the reader an abſtract of, after 
having deſcribed the ſituation of this mouth of 
hell, as *tis call'd. 
Mount Ve. Mount Veſuvius, according to Mr. Appisox, 
ſuvius de- ſtands about ſix Engliſh miles to the eaſtward of 
Kribed = Naples, (MsssoN fays eight) tho! its height makes 
it appear much nearer to thoſe who ſurvey it 
from the town, The firſt part of the way lies 
upon a level, through ſeveral good villages along 
the ſea-coaſt ; afterwards we begin to aſcend till 
we come. withia a mile and halt of the top, 


ſicult aſcending it, even on foot. In our way to 


Veſuvius, ſays Mr. ApDison, we paſs'd by what Naple, 


was one of thoſe rivers of burning matter that 
run from it in a late eruption. It looks at a di- 
ſtance like a new-ploughed land, but as you 
come nearer it you ſee nothing but a long heap 
of Bong disjointed clods, lying one upon ano- 
ther, here are innumerable cavities and inter- 
ſtices among the ſeveral pieces, ſo that the ſur- 
face is all broken and irregular. Sometimes a 
great fragment ſtands like a rock above the reſt, 
ſometimes the whole heap lies in a kind of chan- 
nel, and in other places has nothing like banks to 
confine it, but riſes four or five foot high above 
the ſurface, without ſpreading on either fide. 
This, ſays my author, is demonſtration to me, 
that theſe rivers were not, as they are uſually re- 
preſented, ſo many ſtreams of running matter; for 
how could a liquid that lay hardening by degrees, 
ſettle in ſuch a furrow'd uncompact ſurface ? 
Were the river a confuſion of never ſo many dif- 
terent bodies, if they had been all actually diſ- 
ſolv'd, wy would at leaſt have form'd one con- 
tinued cruſt, as we ſee the ſcorium of metals always 
gathers into a ſolid piece, let it be compounded of 
never ſo many heterogeneous parts. I am apt to 
think therefore, that theſe huge unwieldy lumps 
that now lie one upon another, asif thrown together 
by accident, remain'd in the melted matter rigid 
and unliquified, floating in it like cakes of ice in 
a river : and that as the fire and ferment gra- 
dually abated, they adjuſted themſelves together 
as well as their irregular figures would permit, 
and by this means fell into ſuch an interrupted 
and diſorderly heap as we now find it : what was 
the melted matter, lies at the bottom out of ſight. 
Atter having quitted the fide of this long heap, 
ſays Mr. ApDisoN, which was once a ſtream 
of fire, we came to the foot of the mountain, 
and had a very troubleſome march to gain the top 
of it. It is cover'd on all ſides with a kind of 
burnt earth, very dry, and crumbled into pow- 
der, as if it had been artificially ſifted. It is very 
hot under foot, and mix'd with ſeveral burnt 
ſtones and cakes of cinders, which have been 
thrown out at different times. One ſinks alinolt 
a foot into the earth, and generally loſes half a 
ſtep by ſliding backwards. When we had climb d 
this mountain, we diſcover'd the top of it to be 
a wide naked plain, ſmoaking with ſulphur in 
ſeveral places, and probably undermined with 
fire, for we concluded it to be hollow by the 
ſound it made under our feet. In the midſt of 
this plain ſtands a high hill in the ſhape of a ſu- 
gar-loaf, ſo very ſteep that there would be no 
mounting or deſcending it, were it not made up 


of ſuch a looſe crumbled earth as 1s already 
, deſcribccs 


Naples. the top white with it. 
A ws labour gain'd the top of this hill, we ſaw in 
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where one can ſcarce find a ſtone that has not 
After we had with great 


the midſt of it the preſent mouth of Veſuvio, 
which goes ſhelving down on all fides above 
an hundred yards deep, and is about three or four 
hundred in the diameter, for it ſeems a perfect 
round. This vaſt hollow is generally fill'd with 
ſmoak, but by the advantage of a wind that blew 
from us we had a very clear and diſtinct ſight of it, 
The ſides of it appear all over ſtain'd with mixtures 
of white, green, red, and yellow, and have ſeveral 
rocks ſtanding out of them that look like pure 
brimſtone. Ihe bottom was intirely cover'd, and 
though we look'd very narrowly, we could fee no- 
thing like a hole in it, the ſmoak breaking through 
ſeveral imperceptible cracks in many places. Ihe 
very middle was firm ground, when we ſaw it, as 
we concluded from the. ſtones we flung upon it; 
and I queſtion not but one might then have croſ- 
ſed the bottom and have gone up on the other ſide 
of it with very little danger, unleſs from ſome ac- 
cidental breath of wind. In the late eruptions this 
great hollow was like a vaſt caldron, filled with 
glowing and melted matter, which as it boil'd over 
in any part, ran down the ſides of the mountain, 
and made five ſuch rivers as are above mention'd. 
In proportion as the heat ſlackned, this burning 
matter muſt have ſubſided within the bowels of the 
mountain, and as it ſunk very leiſurely, had time 
to cake together and form the bottom, which co- 
vers the mouth of that dreadful vault that lies un- 
derneath it. The next eruption or earthquake 
will probably break in pieces this falſe bottom, and 
quite change the preſent face of things. This 
whole mountain, ſhap'd like a ſugar-loaf, has been 
made at ſeveral times, by the prodigious quantities 
of earth and cinders which have been flung up out 
of the mouth that lies in the midſt of them ; fo 
that it increaſes in bulk at every eruption, the aſhes 
{till falling down the ſides of it like the ſand in an 
hour-glaſs. A Gentleman of Naples relates, that 
in his memory it had gain'd twenty foot in thick- 
neſs ; and I queſtion not but in length of time it 
will cover the whole plain, and make one moun- 
tain with that on which it now ſtands. In thoſe 
parts of the ſea which are not far from the foot of 
this mountain they find ſometimes a very fragrant 
oil, which is ſold very dear, and makes a rich per- 
fume : The ſurface of the ſea is for a little ſpace 
cover'd with its bubbles during the time it riſes, 
which they skim off into their boats, and afterward 
ſet a ſeparating in pots and jars, They fay its 
ſources never run but in calm warm weather, 
Thus far Mr. ADD1soN, who viſited this moun- 
tain in the year 1702, Several ancient authors re- 
late, that the roaring noiſe of this mountain at an 
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CHAP. deſcribed, The air of this place muſt be very 
XXVI. much inpregnaated with falt-petre, as appears by 
Kingdom the ſpecks of it on the ſides of the mountain, 
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eruption has been heard as far as Rome; that the CH AP. 
thickneſs of the ſmoak has in a manner eclips'd the XXVI. 
ſun, and made it dark at noon- day; that ſtreams Kingdom 
of brimſtone have run down from it into the fea, of 
and that the fea it ſelf hath ſwell'd and boil'd with Naples. 
heat. I proceed now to give an account of ſome 
of thoſe earth-quakes and eruptions that have hap- 
pen'd at Mount Veſuvius and Naples. 

Before the reign of Au usrus hiſtorians have pruptions of 
not recorded above five eruptions of this burning Mount Ve- 
mount, tho? we can reckon up more than that fais. 
number within forty years laſt paſs'd ; particularly 
in the years 1688, 89, 94, 96, 1701, 1707, and 
1727. Ihe earth-quake which happen'd the fifth The carth- 
and ſixth of June 1688, overturn'd ſeveral of their 7 — 2 
churches and religious houſes, particularly the fine 
church of the Jeluits, with a third part of the city, 
and deſtroy'd ſeveral ſhips in the harbour, of which 
we meet with the following account from a perſon 
who was then on the ſpot, viz. A little after four in 
the afternoon we were put into ſuch a confuſion as 
cannot be expre{ſs'd, we perceiv'd the houſes ſtoop 
and recover again, to part from one another, and 
in ſome places to fall; ſoon after a more violent 
carth-quake ſucceeded, and a ſubterraneous noiſe 
ſurpaſhng that of thunder was heard, while our 
houſhold goods at the ſame time clatter'd about our 
ears, the bells rung in the ſteeples, the reſervoirs 
and ciſterns threw out their waters, many houſes fell, 
and others ſtood ſtooping jult ready to fall; where- 
upon were heard the moſt hideous ſhrieks from all 
parts of the town, fome embrac'd and took an 
eternal farewel of their friends 3 others threw 
themſelves headlong out of the windows, not know- 
ing what they did ; but before the third ſhock, peo- 
ple being a little recover'd from their conſterna- 
tion, began to conſider how to ſave themſelves by 
flight. When the earthquake was over, thoſe who 
had run out into the fields and gardens returned to 
ſee what was become of their houſes and acquain- 
tance they left behind; but the next morning their 
conſternation was renew'd by the thunder, light- 
ning and ſtorms which laſted for two.or three days, 
The ſtreets were fill'd with proceſſions of penitents, 
women, children, old men, eccleſiaſticks, and o- 
thers, cloath'd in ſackcloth, and crown'd with 
thorns, with ropes about their necks, and their 
feet chain'd, whipping themſclves, and often ſink- 
ing under the burthens of croſſes, great ſtones, 
and other things, with which they had loaded 
themſelves to attone the wrath of heaven; ſome 
of them were perfectly naked, Rey only what 
decency requir'd, their bodigs diſcolour'd with 
blood and dirt, weeping and lamenting themſelves, 
and redoubling their blows and cries when they 
paſs'd by any ruins occaſion'd by the earthquake. 
The Archbiſhop Cardinal PINWATELILI in the 
mean time ſat in a balcony of his palace, where 
he ſpent three whole days in diſtributing his bleſ- 
ſings among the people, his arms relieving each 
| other, 
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CHAP: other, which were wearied with making the ſign 
XXVI. of the croſs, He authoriz'd all the Prieſts in the 
Kingdom city to confeſs and abſolve all fins without diſtinc- 
of tion; ſo that every where people were ſeen upon 
Naples. their knees confeſſing in the ſtreets, that they 
—mignkt take the advantage of fo general an abſolu- 
tion. The Monks and Prieſts themſelves having 
aſhes upon their heads, and halters about their 
necks, preach'd to the people from the ſhops and 
falls in every ſtreet of the town. As I waspal- 
fing by the pyramid of St. AN uARIUs, ſays the 
writer of this relation, a Capuchin was preaching 
there with a croud about him, when on a ſudden 
a woman, whoſe brains were (till turning, cry'd 
out the ſaw the pyramid ſhake, whereupon another 
without examining the truth of it, cried out, 
Aliſericordia ! Whercupon the Miſcricordia went 
round, and occaſion'd ſuch confuſion, that the 
whole aflembly diſpers'd in a minute; while the 
poor Monk, with his cord about his neck, and his 
feet chain'd, ſwoon'd for fear, and was with diffi- 
culty brought to himſelf again. I liefe fubterra- 
neous attacks, which thus diſturb us here, we look 
upon to be the eſfects of the rage of Mount Ve- 
ſuvius, when the fires are pent up and cannot find 
a vent at the mouth of it. 
On the ſixth of April 1694, there was a terrible 
Irruption, the mountain was on fire the greateſt 
part of the month, and threw out the burning 
matter with that force, that ſome of it reach'd 
Bene vento, above thirty miles diſtant; but what 
was moſt extraordinary, was the prodigious quan- 
tity of melted minerals mixt with other matter, 
which it pour'd out at ſeveral places, and which 
run for the ſpace of three miles ſlowly like melted 
tallow, which begins to cool, but at the ſame time 
carried every thing before it which lay in its way. 
One of theſe flow floods running over a great rock 
fell down a precipice with ſuch violence, and oc- 
caſion'd ſo great a ſmoak, that every one began 
to think there had been a new opening. The 
Viceroy ſet great numbers of men to clear the way 


for theſe rivers of melted minerals to prevent their 


overflowing their banks, which at length congeal'd 
and rais'd themſelves into little hills, but the 
matter they were compos'd of was good for no- 
thing, not ſo much as to make cannon-bullets of ; 
ſome people attempted to make little cups, and other 
things of it, but it was as brittle as earthen ware, 
Another relation I have before me of this irrup- 
tion ſays, that the people were at firſt alarm'd 
with roaring ſubterranean noiſes, attended with 
rolling flames intermix'd with ſmoak, which 
broke forth from the mountain ; that the breadth 
of thoſe torrents of melted matter above men- 
tion'd, was about fifty fathom, and that the fire 
rais'd it ſelf above two and twenty fathom ; that 
the wind coming about to the eaſt, the ſtreets and 
houſes in Naples were cover'd with cinders ; that 


the {tones and pieces of rock which lay in the way 
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of theſe fiery rivers, were preſently kindled and C H ap 
calcin'd, and afterwards floated upon the torrent, XXVI. 
In the year 1707, when they were in the Kingdom 
midſt of their rejoicings for the ſucceſs of the Im- of 
perialiſts in reducing the kingdom of Naples, they Naple,, 
were interrupted by a dreadful eruption of Mount 
Veſuvius, which began on the 29th of July to 
ſend out vaſt ftreams of flame and ſmoak, and 
throw out ſtones. On the third of Auguſt it raged 
with greater violence, throwing out ſuch quanti- 
tics of cinders and aſhes that it was dark at noon- 
day, and they were forc'd to light up candles: 
When the Archbiſhop happily carrying St. JA- 
NUARIUS the Saint of the place in proceſſion, 
attended by all the nobility and people, the erup- 
tion ceas'd in a few hours, which confirm'd them 
in their devotion for their Patron, They imme- 
diately therefore ſolemniz'd a thankſgiving, and 
illuminated the ſtreets for three nights ſucceſſively; 
which ſufficiently ſhows the dread the natives have 
of theſe eruptions, and with a great deal of reaſon, 
as they ſometimes carry whole towns and villages 
before them, and will probably in time lay this fine 
city in aſhes, In 1727, they had a violent ſhock 
of an earthquake; the fea ſwell'd in an extra- 
ordinary manner, and flames of fire iſſued from 
Mount Veſuvius, which terrified the braveſt of 
them, and brought them upon their knees before the 
head of St. JANUARI1us their Patron. Mr, M1s- Other _ 
soN I find has other objections to the town of 2 

Naples, beſide the danger of earthquakes and fiery earth- 
eruptions, There are many things, ſays that 2 

gentleman, which are not ſuitable to its beauty, 
and cloud the pleaſant countenance it would other- 
wiſe have; among which, the keeping up their 
women, and not ſuffering them to appear in the 
ſtreets, or the company of men, he eſteems none 
of the leaſt : They hide the faireſt part of the cre- 
ation from the world, which he looks upon as an in- 
ſupportable grievance. Then the habits and equi- 
pages ofthe people of Naples are generally black and 
diſmal ; they are prohibted wearing gold and ſilver, 
or ſilk upon filk ; nor is a perſon of the greateſt 
quality allow'd more than two ſootmen : Their 
coaches alſo are drawn by flow-footed mules, with 
odd kind of harneſſes; and the ſtiff Spaniſh dreſs 
is generally worn. The Viceroy ſeldom appears, 
and his court has a very dull air in the eyes of 
thoſe that have ſeen other courts. But were there 
no other objections againſt Naples, than theſe 
laſt mentioned, moſt men would eſteem it a very 
deſirable place, I believe, however it may appear 
in the eyes of that reverend gentleman. The 
wines of Naples, it bas been already obſerv'd, are 
the beſt in Italy; and the clergy it ſeems are the Win- 4 1h 

, - , 4 . retail by. 

greateſt wine-merchants in this city. The wine» Clergy. 
cellar belonging to the Jeſuits, if we may credit 
Dr. BURNET, is a vaſt vault, that contains above 
a thouſand hogſheads, and the beſt wine is ſold by 
them; tho' they do not retail it out in * 
ous 


1 


CH AP. lous a manner as they do who live in the great 
XX VI. ſquare, and fell it in the ſame manner our 
Kingdom publick houſes do. *Tis true, the people of the 


. of town are no great drinkers ; they do not ſet tip- 
APles Naples. ling for hours together, as they do with us, but 


only go in for a draught now and then, when 
they are thirſty, and then go about their buſineſs ; 
however, the fathers grow very rich by this retail 
trade, The people here, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt, drink no wine or other liquors, not fo 
much as water, if it has not lain ſome time in 
ſnow, which they uſe inſtead of ice, and affirm 
that it cools any liquor much ſooner ; and a ſcar- 
city of ſnow, according to Mr, ApD1soN, would 
raiſe a mutiny at Naples as ſoon as a dearth of 
corn or proviſions in another country. To prevent 
which, the government has fold the monopoly of 
it to certain perſons, who have contracted to fur- 
niſh the city with it at ſo much per pound. There 
is a high mountain about eighteen miles from Na- 
— in which ſeveral pits are dus; and here 
abourers are employ'd at proper ſeaſons to roll in 
vaſt balls of ſnow, which they ram cloſe toge- 
ther, and cover from the ſun; and out of theſe 
reſervoirs of ſnow they cut great lumps as they 
have occaſion, and ſend them on aſſes to the 
ſea-ſide where they are received into boats and 
carried to Naples, and diſtributed to the ſeveral 
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o Ny ſhops which deal in it at a ſettled price. 

ſr Che cata Without the city towards the church and ho- 
| 2 = ſpital of St. GENNAR© are the catacombs, which 


are of much larger dimenſions than thoſe of 
Rome. They are, according to Dr. BurNnET, 
vaſt long galleries cut out of the rock, three ſto- 
ries of them one above another. "Theſe galleries 
are generally about twenty foot broad, and fifteen 
foot high, noble ſpacious places; and as my au- 
thor was inform'd on the ſpot, went into the rock 
eight or nine miles; but he had no mind to go ſo 
far under ground to ſatisfy his curioſity, though 
he walk'd a great way in them, and ſaw galle- 
ries going off on all hands without end. And 
whereas in the catacombs of Rome there are not 
above three or four rows of niches cut out of the 
rock one above another, into which the dead bo- 
dies were laid; in thoſe of Naples there are ge- 
nerally fix or ſeven rows of thoſe niches, and they 
are both larger and higher : but this reverend 
writer could ſee no marks of a cover or facing to 
ſhut up the niches when the dead bodies were 
laid in them ; from whence he concludes they 
were monſtrous unwholeſome places, where thou- 
ſands of bodies lay rotting without any thing to 
ſhut in fo loathſome a fight, and fo odious a ſinell; 
for the niches ſhew plainly that the bodies were 
laid in them wrapp'd only in their burying-clothes, 
they being too low for coffins. But as to the 
niches being open, and not ſhut up when dead 
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ſeems abundantly cenfuted by Mr, Apb150N, 


bodies were put in them, this reverend divine 
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The catacombs, ſays this gentleman, muſt have CH AP- 
been full of ſtench and loathſomeneſs, if the dead XXVI. 
bodies that lay in them were left to rot in open Kingdom 
niches ; as an eminent author of our own country ima- of 
gines. But upon examining them I find, they Naples. 
were each of them ſtopp'd up (without doubt as won 
ſoon as the corps was laid in it) for at the mouth 

of the niche one always finds the rock cut into 

little channels to faſten the board or marble that 

was to cloſe it up: and I think I did not ſee one 1 
which had not ſtill ſome mortar flicking in it, In Wl” 
ſome I found pieces of tiles that exactly tallied 1 
with the channel, and in others a little wall of 

bricks, that ſometimes ſtopp'd up above a quarter 

of the niche, the reſt having been broken down. 

St. PRocULvUs's ſepulchre ſeems to have a kind 

of Moſaick work on its covering; for I obſery'd at 

one end of it ſeveral little pieces of marble rang'd 

together after that manner. Mr. AppD Iso thinks 

tis probable they were adorn'd more or leſs, ac- 

cording to the quality of the dead. One would 

indeed wonder, he ſays, to find ſuch a multitude 

of niches unſtopp'd ; and he cannot imagine any 

body ſhould take the pains to do it who was not: 

in queſt of ſome ſuppoſed treaſure, From this, 

and a multitude of other inſtances, it is evident 

that Dr. BuRN EHT did not ſee many things and 

places he pretends to have view'd perſonally ; or 

that he did not make uſe of his ſenſes in exa- 

mining them: or, laſtly, that he conceal'd or diſ- 

guiſed things he was acquainted with when they 

would not ſerve an opinion he had advanced : 

for inſtance, he brings the ſtench and noiſomeneſs 

of the catacombs where ſo many carcaſſes lay 

open and putrifying, as an undeniable argument,, 

that the primitive Chriſtians never could aſſemble 

in thoſe places for divine worſhip. Whereas 

Mr. ADpD15s0N produces very good proof, that all 

thoſe places were fo cloſe wall'd and ſhut up, 

that there could ariſe no greater inconvenience 

from them than there does from dead bodies bu- 

ried in the vault of a church, 

Statues and other pieces of antiquity, Mr. Ap- Statues and 
DISON obſerves, are not ſo common at Naples ag #tiquitiess 
might be expected in ſo antient a city of Italy, 
their Viceroys 7 1 ſent almoſt every thing that 
is valuable of this kind into Spain: or, as Mr. 
Missod obſerves, it has been demoliſh'd and 
plunder'd ſo often, that great part of its antiqui- 
ties probably lie buried in its ruins. The front of 
St. PaAuL Major however is ſuppoſed to be the 
old frontiſpiece of the temple.of ApOLLO. The 
portico was ſupported by eight channel'd pillars 
of the Corinthian order, and on the baſe were 
ſome bafſſo-relievo's, which repreſented heathen 
deities; but this portico was thrown down by the 
earthquake in 1688, There are alſo ſome re- 
mains of an amphitheatre ; an antient ſtatue of 
the Nile leaning againſt a crocodile ; and the 
neck of a large brazen horſe, that ſtood formerly 
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CHAP: other, which were wearied with making the ſign 
XXVI. of the croſs, He authoriz'd all the Prieſts in the 
Kingdom city to confeſs and abſolve all fins without diſtinc- 
of tion; ſo that every where people were ſeen upon 
Naples. their knees confeſſing in the ſtreets, that they 
Lnynmned might take the advantage of ſo general an abſolu- 
tion, The Monks and Prieſts themſelves having 
aſhes upon their heads, and halters about their 
necks, preach'd to the people from the ſhops and 
falls in every ſtreet of the town. As I waspal- 
fing by the pyramid of St. IAN uARIUs, fays the 
writer of this relation, a Capuchin was preaching 
there with a croud about him, when on a ſudden 
a woman, whoſe brains were (till turning, cry'd 
out the ſaw the pyramid ſhake, whereupon another 
without examining the truth of it, cried out, 
Aliſericordia ! Whereupon the Miſericordia went 
round, and occaſion'd ſuch confuſion, that the 
whole aflembly diſpers'd in a minute; while the 
poor Monk, with his cord about his neck, and his 
feet chain'd, ſwoon'd for fear, and was with diffi- 
culty brought to himſelf again. I heſe ſubterra- 
neous attacks, which thus diſturb us here, we look 
upon to be the citects of the rage of Mount Ve- 
ſuvius, when the fires are pent up and cannot find 

a vent at the mouth of it, 

On the ſixth of April 1694, there was a terrible 
Irruption, the mountain was on fire the greateſt 
part of the month, and threw out the burning 
matter with that force, that ſome of it reach'd 
Benevento, above thirty miles diſtant ; but what 
was moſt extraordinary, was the prodigious quan- 
tity of melted minerals mixt with other matter, 
which it pour'd out at ſeveral places, and which 
run for the ſpace of three miles ſlowly like melted 
tallow, which begins to cool, but at the ſame time 
carried every thing before it which lay in its way. 
One of theſe low floods running over a great rock 
fell down a precipice with ſuch violence, and oc- 
caſion'd ſo great a ſmoak, that every one began 
to think there had been a new opening. The 
Viceroy ſet great numbers of men to clear the way 
for theſe rivers of melted minerals to prevent their 
overflowing their banks, which at length congeal'd 
and rais'd themſelves into little hills, but the 
matter they were compos'd of was good for no- 
thing, not ſo much as to make cannon-bullets of; 
ſome people attempted to make little cups, and other 
things of it, but it was as brittle as earthen ware. 

Another relation I have before me of this irrup- 
tion ſays, that the people were at firſt alarm'd 
with roaring ſubterranean noiſes, attended with 
rolling flames intermix'd with ſmoak, which 
broke forth from the mountain ; that the breadth 
of thoſe torrents of melted matter above men- 
tion*d, was about fifty fathom, and that the fire 
rais d it ſelf above two and twenty fathom ; that 
the wind coming about to the eaſt, the ſtreets and 
houſes in Naples were cover'd with cinders ; that 
the {tones and pieces of rock which lay in the way 
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| thoſe that have ſeen other courts. 


of theſe fiery rivers, were preſently kindled and C H Ap 
calcin'd, and afterwards floated upon the torrent, XXVI. 
In the year 1707, when they were in the Kingdom 
midſt of their rejoicings for the ſucceſs of the Im- of 
perialiſts in reducing the kingdom of Naples, they Naples 
were interrupted by a dreadful eruption of Mount 
Veſuvius, which began on the 29th of July to 
ſend out vaſt ſtreams of flame and ſmoak, and 
throw out ſtones. On the third of Auguſt it raged 
with greater violence, throwing out ſuch quanti- 
ties of cinders and aſhes that it was dark at noon- 
dav, and they were forc'd to light up candles : 
When the Archbiſhop happily carrying St, JA- 
NUARIUS the Saint of the place in proceſſion, 
attended by all the nobility and people, the erup- 
tion ceas'd in a few hours, which confirm'd them 
in their devotion for their Patron, They imme- 
diately therefore ſolemniz'd a thankſgiving, and 
illuminated the {ſtreets for three nights ſucceſſively; 
which ſufficiently ſhows the dread the natives have 
of theſe eruptions, and with a great deal of reaſon, 
as they ſometimes carry whole towns and villages 
before them, and will probably in time lay this fine 
city in aſhes. In 1727, they had a violent ſhock 
of an earthquake ; the fea ſwell'd in an extra- 
ordinary manner, and flames of fire iſſued from 
Mount Veſuvius, which terrified the braveſt of 
them, and brought them upon their knees betore the | 
head of St. JANUAR1Us their Patron, Mr, Mis- Other = 
soN I find has other objections to the town of — 
Naples, beſide the danger of earthquakes and fiery earth- 
eruptions. There are many things, ſays that 8 
gentleman, which are not ſuitable to its beauty, 
and cloud the pleaſant countenance it would other- 
wiſe have; among which, the keeping up their 
women, and not ſuffering them to appear in the 
ſtreets, or the company of men, he eſteems none 
of the leaſt : They hide the faireſt part of the cre- 
ation from the world, which he looks upon as an in- 
ſupportable grievance. Then the habits and equi- 
pages ofthe people of Naples are generally black and 
diſmal ; they are prohibted wearing gold and filver, 
or ſilk upon filk ; nor is a perſon of the greateſt 
quality allow'd more than two ſootmen : Their 
coaches alſo are drawn by flow-footed mules, with 
odd kind of harneſſes ; and the ftiff Spaniſh dreſs 
is generally worn. The Viceroy ſeldom appears, 
and his court has a very dull air in the eyes of 
But were there 
no other objections againſt Naples, than theſe 
laſt mentioned, moſt men would eſteem it a very 
deſirable place, I believe, however it may appear 
in the eyes of that reverend gentleman. The 
wines of Naples, it bas been already obſerv'd, are 8 
the beſt in Italy ; and the clergy it ſeems are the Wine cle 
g . , « g retail by te 
greateſt wine-merchants in this city. The wine - Ciergy. 
cellar belonging to the Jeſuits, if we may credit 
Dr. Bux RET, is a vaſt vault, that contains above 
a thouſand hogſheads, and the beſt wine is ſold by 
them; tho' they do not retail it out in ſo * 
| ous 
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CHAP. lous a manner as they do who live in the great 
XXVI. ſquare, and ſell it in the ſame manner our 
Kingdom publick houſes do. Tis true, the people of the 
of town are no great drinkers ; they do not ſet tip- 
Naples. ling for hours together, as they do with us, but 
only go in for a draught now and then, when 
they are thirſty, and then go about their buſineſs; 
however, the fathers grow very rich by this retail 
trade. The people here, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt, drink no wine or other liquors, not ſo 
much as water, if it has not lain ſome time in 
ſnow, which they uſe inſtead of ice, and affirm 
that it cools any liquor much ſooner ; and a ſcar- 
city of ſnow, according to Mr. AppisoNn, would 
raiſe a mutiny at Naples as ſoon as a dearth of 
corn or proviſions in another country. To prevent 
which, the government has ſold the monopoly of 
it to certain perſons, who have contracted to fur- 
niſh the city with it at ſo much per pound. There 
is a high mountain about eighteen miles from Na- 
pk in which ſeveral pits are Jug ; and here 
abourers are employ'd at proper ſeaſons to roll in 
vaſt balls of ſnow, which they ram cloſe toge- 
ther, and cover from the ſun ; and out of theſe 
reſervoirs of ſnow they cut great lumps as they 
have occaſion, and ſend them on afles to the 
ſea-ſide where they are received into boats and 
carried to Naples, and diſtributed to the ſeveral 
ſhops which deal in it at a ſettled price. 
Without the city towards the church and ho- 
ſpital of St. GEN N ARo are the catacombs, which 
are of much larger dimenſions than thoſe of 
Rome. They are, according to Dr. Bux NEH, 
vaſt long galleries cut out of the rock, three ſto- 
ries of them one above another. Theſe galleries 
are generally about twenty foot broad, and fifteen 
foot high, noble ſpacious places; and as my au- 
thor was inform'd on the ſpot, went into the rock 
eight or nine miles; but he had no mind to go ſo 
far under ground to ſatisfy his curioſity, though 
he walk'd a great way in them, and ſaw galle- 
ries going off on all hands without end. And 
whereas in the catacombs of Rome there are not 
above three or four rows of niches cut out of the 
rock one above another, into which the dead bo- 
dies were laid; in thoſe of Naples there are ge- 
nerally ſix or ſeven rows of thoſe niches, and they 
are both larger and higher : but this reverend 
writer could ſee no marks of a cover or facing to 
ſhut up the niches when the dead bodies were 
laid in them; from whence he concludes they 
were monſtrous unwholeſome places, where thou- 
ſands of bodies lay rotting without any thing to 
ſhut in fo loathſome a fight, and fo odious a ſinell; 
for the niches ſhew plainly that the bodies were 
laid in them wrapp'd only in their burying-clothes, 
they being too low for coffins. But as to the 
niches being open, and not ſhut up when dead 
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bodies were put in them, this reverend divine 
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The catacombs, ſays this gentleman, muſt have CH AP. 
been full of ſtench and loathſomeneſs, if the dead XXVI. 
bodies that lay in them were left to rot in open Kingdom 
niches ; as an eminent author of our own country ima- of 
gines, But upon examining them I find, they Naples. 
were each of them ſtopp'd up (without doubt a. 
ſoon as the corps was laid in it) for at the mouth 
of the niche one always finds the rock cut into 
little channels to faſten the board or marble that 
was to cloſe it up: and I think 7 did not ſee one 
which had not till ſome mortar ſticking in it. In 
ſome I found pieces of tiles that exactly tallied 
with the channel, and in others a little wall of 
bricks, that ſometimes ſtopp'd up above a quarter 
of the niche, the reſt having been broken down. 
St. PRoCULUsS's ſepulchre ſeems to have a kind 
of Moſaick work on its covering; for I obſerv'd at 
one end of it ſeveral little pieces of marble rang'd 
together after that manner. Mr. ADDp150N thinks 
tis probable they were adorn'd more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the quality of the dead, One would 
indeed wonder, he ſays, to find ſuch a multitude 
of niches unſtopp'd ; and he cannot imagine any 
body ſhould take the pains to do it who was not 
in queſt of ſome ſuppoſed treaſure, From this, 
and a multitude of other inſtances, it is evident 
that Dr. Bu RN ET did not ſee many things and 
places he pretends to have view'd perſonally ; or 
that he did not make uſe of his ſenſes in exa- 
mining them: or, laſtly, that he conceal'd or diſ- 
guiſed things he was acquainted with when they 
would not ſerve an opinion he had advanced: 
for inſtance, he brings the ſtench and noiſomeneſs 
of the catacombs where ſo many carcaſſes /ay 
open and putrifying, as an undeniable argument, 
that the primitive Chriſtians never could aſſemble 
in thoſe places for divine worſhip. Whereas 
Mr. ADpDp15$0N produces very good proof, that all 
thoſe places were fo cloſe wall'd and ſhut up, 
that there could ariſe no greater inconvenience 
from them than there does from dead bodies bu- 
ried in the vault of a church, 
Statues and other pieces of antiquity, Mr. Ap - Statues and 


DISON obſerves, are not ſo common at Naples ag *tiquities 


might be expected in fo antient a city of Italy, 
their Viceroys having {ent almoſt every thing that 
is valuable of this kind into Spain : or, as Mr, 
Misson obſerves, it has been demoliſh'd and 
plunder'd ſo often, that great part of its antiqui- 
ties probably lie buried in its ruins. The front of 
St. PAuL Major however is ſuppoſed to be the 
old frontiſpiece of the temple of APOLLO. The 
portico was ſupported by eight channel'd pillars 
of the Corinthian order, and on the baſe were 
ſome baſſo-relievo's, which repreſented heathen 
deities; but this portico was thrown down by the 
earthquake in 1688, There are alſo ſome re- 
mains of an amphitheatre ; an antient ſtatue of 
the Nile leaning againſt a crocodile ; and the 
neck of a large brazen horſe, that ſtood formerly 

mn 
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CHAP. in one of the ſquares of the city. The two 
XXVI. fineſt modern ſtatues are thoſe of ApOLLo and 
Ringdom MINERVA” on each ſide of SANNAZARIUS's 
of tomb, who at his own, expence at the foot of 
Naples. Mount Pauſilippus erected a temple to the me- 
Ly» mory of the Bleſſed Virgin, whom he thus invokes 
at the beginning of his De partu Virgins : 
Thou bright celeſtial Goddeſs, if to thee 
An acceptable temple I erect, 
With faireſt flow'rs, and richeſtgarlands deck'd ; 
On tow'ring rocks whence MERGILLINE ſpies 
The ruffled deep in ſtorms and tempeſts riſe : 
Guide thou the pious poet, nor refuſe 
Thine own propitious aid to his unpractis'd muſe. 
Univerſitx "The city of Naples is the ſeat of the Viceroy, and 
e an, Archbiſhop's See; it has alſo a —— 
ſounded by FREDERICK II. which is not fo 
much admired by our modern travcllers as the 
Pluloſophical Academy of Virtuoſi, at whoſe meet- 
ings our countryman Mr. Ray fays he was pre- 
ſent, and was not a little ſurpriz'd to find ſuch a 
company of learned men in a place where he was 
taught to believe they would ſcarce allow a rea- 
ſonable latitude of judgment. 'I'hey were not 
only well acquainted, he obſerv'd, with the beſt 
and moſt refin'd authors of the preceding age, 
ſuch as GALILXUs A GALILEO, DES CaR- 
TES, GASSENDUs, Harvey, VERULAM, 
&c. but alſo with BOY LE, Dr. WILILIS, WHAR- 
Ton, Ho ECE, PERU ET, &c. Dr. Bur- 
NET, Who will not allow the clergy of Naples 
any great ſhare of learning, obſerves however, 
that there are ſocieties of men in this city of freer 
thoughts than can be found in any other part of 
Italy. The Greek learning flourithes there, and 
the new philoſophy is much ſtudied; he inſtances 
in one aſſembly (that had a vait collection of 
well choſen books) and was compoſed of men that 
had a right taſte of true learning and good ſenſe; 
tho indeed they were repreſented as a ſet of A- 
theiſts by the clergy : but he had the honour of 
meeting twice or thrice with a good number of 
them, and could not obſerve they deſerved ſuch a 
charge, Few clergymen however came into this 
attempt for reviving learning among them : on the 
contrary they dreaded nothing more. Some phy- 
ſiclans in Naples alſo lay under the ſcandal of 
Atheilm when he was there; and certain it is, 
ſays this reverend writer, that in Italy men of 
ſearching underſtandings, who have no other idea 
of the Chriſtian religion but that which they ſce 
received among them, are very naturally tempted 
to diſbelieve it quite; finding ſuch cheats in many 
parts of their religion, they are thereby induced 
to queſtion the whole. | 
Parzoli. Puzzoli, antiently call'd Priecli, and more an- 
tiently Dicearchia, and Delos Mlinor, on account of 
a temple here dedicated to APOLLO, is ſituated 
on the ſea-coalt, about nine miles to the weſt- 
v.ard of Naples, and was in the time of the Ro- 


mans the moſt conſiderable harbour on that coaſt, CH AP, 
and ſtill between this town and Baia the ſea XXVI. 
forms a noble bay. The city is almoſt dwindled Kingdom 


to nothing, but is ſtill a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan 


to Naples, and there are ſome noble ruins about Naples, 
it, which ſtill afford us an idea of the Roman L 


grandeur, The cathedral is built on the place 
where JUPITER's temple ſtood, and there are 
ſome other churches and houſes which do not 
make a deſpicable figure. 


Baia, the antient Baiz, ſtands alſo by the ſea- ,, 


ſhore, on the other fide of the bay, about three 
miles to the weſtward of Puzzoli, and is now but 
a ſmall village, whoſe principal ornament is an 
inconſiderable caſtle, 


There is a noble ſcene of antiquities, as Mr. The ant: 
ADnisoNn obſerves, about Naples, Puzzoli and net. 
CUrte 
A . : oſities abont 
they mention in the way from Naples to Puzzoli, Puzzoli and | 
is the grotto of PAUsILIPPUs, This is a little Bu. | 


k , . . The grotto 
ſteep hill, which lies about four miles to the cf Pap. 


pus. 


Baia, viſited by every traveller almoſt. The firſt 


weſtward of Naples, by the ſea-ſide, through 
which the Romans dug a highway large enough 
for carriages to paſs. To form a juſt idea of 
this place, we muſt fancy, ſays the gentleman a- 
bove-mention'd, a rock undermin'd from one end 
to the other, and a way running through it as 
long and as broad as the Mall in St. James's 
park ; that is, according to others, half a mile in 
length, and eighteen feet in breadth. The en- 
trance at both ends is higher than the middle 
parts of it, and ſinks by degrees to fling in more 
light upon the reſt ; and towards the middle are 
two large funnels bored through the roof of 
the grotto to let in light and freſh air: and till 
tis ſcarce poſſible to diſcern the way thro” it, as 
well on account of the clouds of duſt that are 
raiſed by the carriages, as the want of windows 
to this ſubterrancous paſſage; inſomuch that when 
two companies meet, they cry out, To the moun- 
tain, or, To the ſea, to give notice on which 
ſide they are of, that they may not fall foul of 
one another. SENECA complains of the duſt and 
darkneſs of this paſſage as well as the moderns, 
and with more reaſon *tis thought, it having been 
enlarg'd at each end fince his time, 


Over the entrance of the grotto as we go from yirgi!'s 
Naples, is an antient little monument in form tomb. 


of a pyramid half deſtroy'd, call'd the tomb of 
V:irciL., It is certain, ſays Mr. ApD1s0N, this 
Poet was buried near Naples, but I think it is 
almoſt as certain that his tomb ſtood on the o- 
ther {ide of the town which looks towards Mount 
Veſuvio. The common people of Naples believe 
that VIRGIL was a magician, and that he made 
this grotto by the aſſiſtance of ſome infernal 
powers. The hill of PAues1LiePvus ſtands mighty 
pleaſantly on the ſea-ſide, and is beautihed wit 

fine houſes, gardens and vineyards, where the qua- 
lity of Naples ſpend their time part of the year. 4 
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CHAP. A litile beyond the cave of PavsrripPpvus, in 

XXVI. the way to Puzzoli, lies the lake of Agnano, be- 
Kingdom tween two little hills, about a mile in circumfe- 
of rence, the water whereof is clear, and has no ill 
Naples. taſte at preſent, and produces fiſh in abundance: 
LH Neither this, the Lucrine lake, or Avernus, which 
= lakes Jie a little diſtance from each other, have any 

of Ag nano, : x , 

Lucrine, and thing remarkable in them now, though antiently, 
Avernus. tis faid, the poiſonous ſteams would kill the 

The grotto birds that flew over Avernus. Near the lake of 
gel Cane. Agnano is the grotto del Cane, a little cave at the 
foot of a hill, about ten foot long, five broad, 

and five in height, famous for the ſuffocating or 
poiſonous ſteams, which float within a foot of its 

ſurface, The ſides of the grotto are mark'd with 

green as high as the malignity of the vapour 
reaches. The common experiments made here 

are theſe : a dog that has his noſe held in the 
vapour, loſes all ſigns of life in a very little time; 

but if he is carried into the open air, or thrown 

into the neighbouring lake, he immediately re- 

covers, if he is not quite gone, A torch with 

the ſnuff goes out in a moment, if dipped into the 
vapour ; nor will a piſtol take fire in it. Dr. 

ConNnoR made a diſcourſe in one of the academies 

at Rome upon the ſubject of this grotto, which was 

printed in England, and he attributes the death 

of animals and the extinction of lights, to a great 

rarefaction of the air, caus'd by the heat and e- 

ruption of the ſteams. But how is it poſſible 

for theſe ſteams, ſays Mr. App1soNn, though 

in never ſo great quantity, to reſiſt the preſſure of 

the whole atmoſphere? and as for the heat, that 

is but very inconſiderable. And though this va- 

pour is generally ſuppoſed to be ſulphureous, I 

can fee no reaſon for ſuch a ſuppoſition, ſays the 

fame author ; for if a man dips his hand in it, he 

finds no ſmell that it leaves upon it ; and if you 

put a whole bundle of lighted brimſtone matches 

to the ſmoak, they will all go out in an inſtant, 

as if immerſed in water. The experiment has 

been made upon other animals, and even upon 

men, on whom the vapour has the ſame effect: 

but *tis call'd the grotto del Cane, from the ex- 

periment being uſually tried on dogs, to fatisfy 

the curioſity of ſtrangers : and the dogs in the 

neighbourhood have been fo tormented with this 

cuſtom, that they no ſooner ſee a ſtranger, but 

they ſet out of the way and hide themſelves. 

The Viceroy Don PepRo De ToLEDo made 

the experiment on two ſlaves, who both died: 

and there is an account of one 'TOURNON, a 

traveller, who ſtooping down in the grotto to take 

up a ſtone, was ſeiz'd with the vapour, and im- 

mediately loſt all ſigns of life; being carried into 

the lake, he recover'd his ſpirits a little, but died a 
few minutes after: one may walk however ſafe] 

in any part of the grotto, ſo that he keeps his 

head above a foot from the ground, for the va- 

ons W riſes higher, Thoſe who ſuppoſe this 

| OL, * 


to be a ſulphureous vapour, have this to ſupport C H A P- 

their opinion, That all the adjacent country is no- XXVI. 

thing but brimſtone, Kingdom 
The baths of St. Germains, which lie near of 

this grotto, ſmell ſtrong of brimſtone, and be- Naples. 

fore you have enter'd them three ſteps, you fal 

into a violent ſweat, They are frequented for 3 

many diſtempers, but principally for the gout, mains. 

rheumatiſm and venereal diſeaſes. It would be 

endleſs, ſays Mr. App1s0x, to reckon up the dif- 

ferent baths to be met with in a country that 

ſo much abounds in ſulphur. There is ſcarce a 

diſeaſe that has not one adapted to it. The moun- Solfstara. 

tains of Secco and Solfatara are full of brimſtone e 

and allum ; here ſmoak and flame iſſue through hills, 

the crack'd earth with noiſe and ſtench conti- 

nually. On Solfatara, the ſurface of which is yel- 

low and white, burnt and worn by its own fires, 

they prepare roach-allum, making their caul- 

drons boil without any other fire than what ifſ- 

ſues out of the crevices of the earth. The top 

of the hill is worn into a kind of oval baſin, a- 

bout twelve hundred foot long, and a thouſand 

broad. The fumes which iſſue from it are often 

ſmelt at Naples, and ſo faint the waters in the 

neighbourhood, that the Capuchins, who have a 

cloyſter here, are forced to raiſe their ciſterns high 

upon pillars, to prevent their water's being ſpoil'd. 

Mr. ADpp1s0N, and all our travellers obſerve, 

that the country about Puzzoli and Baiz has 

been miſerably torn to pieces by ſubterraneous 

fires and earthquakes, and the whole face of it 

entirely changed from what it was formerly. 

The ſea has drown'd a multitude of palaces, the 

ruins whereof may be ſeen at the bottom of the 

water in a calm day. Mount Gaurus, from one 

of the fruitfulleſt parts of Italy, is now become 

the moſt barren, The fields which were in the 

time of the old Romans laid out in beautiful 

groves and gardens, are now naked plains, ſmoak- 

ing with ſulphur, or encumber'd with hills, 

thrown up by eruptions of fire. The works of 

art lie in no leſs diſorder than thoſe of nature. 

This which was once the moſt beautiful ſpot 

in Italy, cover'd with temples and palaces, em- 


belliſh'd by many of the Roman Emperors, and "2 


celebrated by the beſt of their Poets, has now 

nothing to ſhow, fays Mr. App1soN, but the 

ruins of its antient ſplendour, and a great mag- 

nificence in confuſion. 
The Mole of Puteoli, or Puzzoli, the ſame The Mole cf 
ntleman obſerves, having been built _ arches, Pvzzoii, 

is uſually miſtaken for CaLfcv1La's bridge, be- 

tween Puzzoli and Baia; whereas that bridge, tis 

evident from antient authors, was made of boats, 

Of all the ſcenes of noble objects that preſent 

themſelves in the bay of Puzzoli, ſays Dr. Bur- 

NET, the remains of CAL1GULa's bridge are 

the moſt amazing; for there are yet _ 

eight or ten pillars that ſupported the arches, an 
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CH AP. of ſome of the arches the half is yet entire, the 
XXVI. furtheſt of them on the Puzzoli fide ſtanding 
Kingdom ſeven fathom deep in water, and on the other 
of fide he ſuppoſes them to ſtand twenty fathom 
Naples. deep in water. This was a noble monument of the 
Lyn profuſe and extravagant expence of a brutal tyrant, 
who made one of the vaſteſi bridges that ever was 
attempted over three or four miles of ſea, merely to 

ſacrifice ſo great a treaſure to his vanity. But not- 


withſtanding this grave cenſure of the doctor's, 


theſe arches were only made to ſupport a mole 
for the defence and conveniency of the harbour, 
as Mr. App1soN and ſome late travellers have 
demonſtrated, for CALIGULA's bridge was a 
bridge of boats, But to proceed : Belides the an- 
tiquities already mention'd, we find the ruins of 
2 theatre near Puzzoli, the area whereof was an 
hundred and ſeventy-two foot long, and eighty- 
two broad : and between the city and theatre are 
the ruins of a temple, ſaid to be conſecrated to 
DrAx A. The ſea ſometimes throws up ſeveral 
rich ornaments of the antient palaces, which 
ſtood hereabouts, conſiſting of jaſper, agate, a- 
methiſts, cornelians, &c. This bay, *tis ſaid, was 
antiently call'd Jenereum, from the lewdneſs prac- 
tiſed in their baths, over which they built mag- 
nificent edifices, and near them temples dedicated 
to VENus and other deities, whom they imagin'd 
pleaſed with ſuch actions. But however that be, tis 
evident, as Mr. ADD 1$S0N obſerves, that Baiz was 
the winter retreat of the Romans, that being the 
proper ſeaſon to enjoy the Bazan Soles, and the 
Allis Lucrinus ; as on the contrary, Tivoli, Tuſ- 
culum, Alba, Freſcati, Anxur, &c. were their 
retirements during the heats of ſummer, ( Dr. 
BuRNET forgets himſelf therefore, when he makes 
the Romans reſide at Baia in ſummer.) To con- 
firms which, Mr. ApD1s0N gives us a paſllage in 
Marr. L. 1. Ep. 116. which he thus tranſlates ; 
While near the Lucrine lake conſum'd to death 
I draw the ſultry air and gaſp for breath, 
Where ſtreams of ſulphur raiſe a ſtifling heat, 
And thro? the pores of the warm pumice ſweat, 
You taſte the cooler breeze, where nearer home 
The twenticth pillar. marks the mile from Rome. 
And now the ſun to the bright lon turns, 
And Baia with redoubled fury burns; 
Then briny ſeas and taſteful ſprings farewel, 
W here fountain Nymphs confus'd with Nereids 
In winter you mayall the world deſpiſe, [dwell, 
But-now 'tis 'I'ivoli that bears the prize, 
Near the-lake of Lucrine is another road wrought 
through a rock, like that of PausILiPPUs, and 
in it ſome grotto's, which they call the apart- 
ments of the Cumæan Sibyl. They ſhew alfo the 
ruins of buildings about Baie, which tlic, call 
the palaces of CzsaR, PoMPEY, CICERO, 
and other Romans of diſtinction ; but the face of 
tis country, has been ſo alter'd by earthquakes, 


that: there is very little. to be depended on of this 
k 


ENT STATE 


kind, particularly on the 19th of September 1538, CH 4 p. CH 
at night, there happen'd an earthquake, which XXVI. * 
produced the Monto Nuovo, or the new moun- Kingdom Lin 


tain, which is four hundred fathoms high, and of 
three thouſand paces in circumference ; at which Naples, 
time, ſays my author, the neighbouring ſea re- 
tired, the Lucrine lake was almoſt filled up, Monte 
churches and houſes were ſet on fire and ſwal- - 
low'd up, great numbers of men and beaſts pe- earthquike, 
riſh'd, and there was a general conſternation 
through all the country ; but this mountain has 
never thrown out fire or ſmoke, or occaſion' d any 
diſorder ſince that time. That little ſpot of 
ground call'd the Elyſian Fields, lies about a mile The Elyſan 
from Baia, and has not much to render it ad- 
mired at preſent. 'I'wo miles to the weſtward of 
Baia are the ruins of the antient Miſenum, on a Miſenun, 
promontory which runs into the ſea, and ſtill re- 
tains the name. Here, 'tis ſaid, LucuLLus 
had his country ſeat, and is ſuppoſed to have dug 
the many grotto's and caves in the rocks which 
are upon this coaſt, Near this place alſo is the 
Piſcina Mirabilis, built upon arches ſupported b 
forty-eight ſquare pillars, ſuppoſed to be the ma 
of the ſame LUCULLUs: and not far off lies 
Bauli, the ſeat of AGRIPPINA, NeRo's mother, 
with that of HoRTENnsIUs, and the ruins of 
his famous fiſh-ponds. But not to enumerate 
more particulars, I ſhall refer the reader to the 
map of Puzzoli and Baia, bound up with this vo- 
lume, where he will find the ſituation of moſt of 
the remarkable places in the neighbourhood of 
that city, mention'd by the Claſſicks. 
Cuma, or rather the ruins of it, lie two miles cama. 
to the northward of Baia, partly on a mountain, 
and partly on the ſea-ſhore, and formerly gave 
name to the bay, now call'd the bay or gulph of 
Naples. From. this place one of the Sibyls was 
denominated the Cumæan Sibyl. . 
Capua is ſituated in the Campania Fœlix, on Capua. 
the river Vulturnus, about two miles from the 
antient Capua, in a pleaſant plain, ſixteen miles 
to the northward of Naples, and above an hun- 
dred and twenty fouth of Rome. The town is 
in a declining condition at preſent, and remark- 
able for little but being the Sce of an Archbiſhop. 
Here the famous HanNIBAL waſted his time 
and his army, while the Romans recover'd from 
their conſternation after their defeat at Cannæ, and. 
not long afterwards. compell'd him to quit Italy. 
Carinola ſtands about ten miles north-weſt of Carinols. - 
Capua, a poor ruinous city, in an unkealthful 
air, conſiderable only for being a Biſhop's See, 
and for the Mount. Falernum in its neighbour- 
hood, which produces that delicious wine ſo much 
admired by HoRACE, 
Gaicta is ſituated on a rock, near a bay of the Gaieta»- 
ſea to which it communicates its name, about 
fifty miles north-weſt of Naples, and eighty ſouth- 
calt of Rome. The harbour is one of the belt 
aſe in. 
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CHAP. in the kingdom, and is defended by two caſtles. 


XXVI. It was almoſt the only town that made any de- 


Kingdom fence when the Imperialiſts invaded Naples in 


of the year 1707, when it was taken by ſtorm, and 
Naples. the garriſon retiring into the caſtles, was obliged 
A / to ſurrender at diſcretion ; whereby the Viceroy, 

the Duke of EscaLona, and all the Gran- 
dees in the Spaniſh Intereſt who had ſhut them- 
ſelves up in Gaieta, were made priſoners. 

Fondi, Fondi is ſituated about ten miles to the north- 

ward of Gaieta, and gives name to a neighbour- 

ing lake and moraſs, which makes this a very 
unhealthful country. It is now a poor place, and 
only conſiderable for its being a B1i2op's See, 

Aquino ſtands on the river Garigliano, about 
fifteen miles north-eaſt of Gaieta, on the confines 
of the Eccleſiaſtical State, and is a Biſhop's See, 
but remarkable for little, unleſs the birth of the 
famous THOMAS AqQuUINAs, who firſt ſaw the 
Light here. 

„ern. Sora is ſituated on the Garigliano, fifteen miles 
to the northward of Aquino, and is a pretty little 
town, and the See of an Archbiſhop. 

Monte Caſſi- Monte Caſſino lies three miles to the eaſtward 
a0. of Aquino, and is remarkable for the fine abbey 
of Benedictines, their founder St. BEN NET being 
interr'd here about the year 543. The church 
belonging to the convent is one of the moſt mag- 
nificent fabricks in Italy. 

St. Mary's is a large town near the ruins of 
old Capua, remarkable on account of the an- 
tiquities which {till remain there, particularly the 
ruins of two amphitheatres, ſeveral Pagan temples, 
columns, and one of the gates of the ancient city. 
Venafro, Venafro, Tiano, Ali, Cerrito, Cajazze, Cal- 

vi, Caſerta, Averſa, Nola, Caſtella — de Stra- 
bia, Vica and Sorento, are all Biſhops Sees, but 
not conſiderable enough to deſerve a particular de- 
ſcription. 

The Princi- he Principato Citerior, or the hither prin- 

pv Citerior. cipality, is bounded by the Terra di Lavoro and 
the Principato Ulterior towards the north ; b 
the Baſilicata on the eaſt; by Calabria towards 
the ſouth-eaſt; and by the Tuſcan ſea towards 

Chief towns, the ſouth-weſt: the chief towns whereof are, 1. 
Salerno. 2. Cava. 3. Minuri. 4. Amalfi, 5. Scala. 
6. Lettere. 7. Nocera. 8. Sarno. 9. Campagna. 
10. Evoli. 11. Cangiano. 12. Satriano. 13. Mar- 
ſico. 14. Policaſtro. 15. Caſtella Mare Bru- 
ca. 16. Acerno. And, 17. Capaccio. 

Nerno, Salerno, the capital, ſtands at the bottom of a 
bay of the Tuſcan ſea, from hence called the bay 
of Salerno, twenty ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of Na- 
ples: the town has a good harbour, and is an 
Archbiſhop's See; they have alſo a univerſity, 
where phyſick was chiefly ſtudied ; but I don't 
find it is a town of any great conſequence at 
preſent, 


SS, Amalfi is ſituated on the ſame bay, about ten 


Aquino. 


N. Mary's, 


* 


miles to the weſtward of Salerno: Tt is an Arch-C HAP. 
biſhop's Sce, and is a tolerable harbour. Here, XXXI. 
"tis ſaid, FLAvius BLoxDus was born, who Kingdom 
invented the ſeaman's compaſs ; and, according to of 
the tradition of the place, the corple of St. AN- Naples. 
DREW the Apoſtle lies buried here. 

Policaſtro lies at the bottom of a bay, to which Polcaftro. 
it communicates its name, about fifty -fve miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Salerno; being a Biſhop See, but a 
very inconſiderable town at preſent, 

Scala, Lettere, Nocera, Sarno, Campagna, Sa- Scala, &c. 
triano, Marſico, Acerno and Capaccio, are all 
Biſhops Sees, but too inconfiderable to deſerve a 
particular deſcription. 

The Principato Uiterior, or further principa- The Princi- 
lity, is bounded by the Moliſe and Capitanata on Pato Viteri- 
the north-caſt ; by the Baſilicata on the eaſt; **" 
by the hither principality towards the ſouth ; and 
by the Terra di Lavoro towards the weſt. The 
chief towns whercof are, 1. Benevento. 2. Mon- Chief towns, 
tefoſcolo. 3. Ariano, 4. Trevico. 5. Cedog- 
na. 6, Biſeccia. 7. Monte Verde. 8. St. An- 
gelo de Lombardy. 9. Friventi. 10. Luſco. 11. 

Conza. 12. Avellino. 13. Volturara. 14. St. 
Agatha di Goti. 15. Monte Marano. And 16. 
Trimaldi. 

Benevento, antiently a colony of the Samnites, Benevents, 

is ſituated at the conflux of the rivers Sabato and 
Colore, about an hundred and thirty miles ſouth- 
caſt of Rome, and thirty-four north-eaſt of Naples. 
It was given with the territory belonging to 
it to Pope LEO IX, by the Emperor Henry 
III, in exchange for Bamberg in Germany. The 
earthquakes and eruptions of Mount V eſuvius have 
been more fatal to this city than to Naples. The 
ſame earthquake which ſhook Naples fo terribly 
in the year 1688, made this city a heap of rub- 
biſh; and the preſent Pope, who was then Arch- 
biſhop of Benevento, for ſome time lay buried 
under the ruins of his palace, as has been already 
related at large. This city is an Archbiſhop's 
See, and generally poſſeſſed by a Cardinal: The re- 
venues one very age and the city belong- 
ing to the Pope, his Holineſs having in a man- 
ner rebuilt the city ſince the earthquake, and con- 
ferred many privileges upon the place; it is now 
in a very flouriſhing condition, and the Cardinals 
find ſome difficulty in perſuading the Pope not 
to make it the place of his reſidence. 

Montefoſcolo is a ſmall city, five miles ſouth- Monteſo- 
eaſt of Benevento ; the reſidence of the Gover- ſcolo. 
nour of the province, and on that account efteem'd 
the capital. 4 

Conza is ſituated on the river Ofanto, about Conza. 
twenty-five miles to the ſouthward of Beneven- 
to, the See of an Archbiſhop ; but almoſt ruin'd 
by an earthquake in the year 1694. Ariano, Tre- 
vico, Cedogna, Biſaccia, Monte Verde, St. An- 
gelo de Lombardy, Luſco, Avellino, Volturara, 
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CHAP.St. Agatha de Goti and Monte Marano, are all 
XXVI. Biſhops Sces, but not remarkable upon any other 
Kingdom account, | 
of The Abruzzo is bounded by the Pope's domi- 
Naples. nions on the north-weſt; by the gulph of Ve- 
nice on the north-eaſt; by Capitanata in 
The Abruz- Apulia on the ſouth-eaſt ; and by the Terra di 
3 Lavoro on the ſouth-weſt ; being about an hun- 
dred miles in length from the north-weſt to the 
ſouth-eaſt, and about fifty miles in breadth, di- 
vided into three parts, viz. the Abruzzo Cite- 
rior, the Abruzzo Ulterior, and the county of 

Moliſa. 
The Abruzzo The Abruzzo Citerior, or the hither Abruz- 
20 Citerior. zo, is bounded by Abruzzo Ulterior towards the 
north-weſt ; by the gulph of Venice on the north- 
eaſt; by the county of Moliſa on the ſouth- 
eaſt; and by the Lerra di Lavoro on the ſouth- 
weſt ; being about fifty miles in length, and forty 
Chief towns, in breadth. The chief towns are, 1. Civita di 
hieti. 2. Lanciano Anxanum. 3. Sulmona. And 

4. Ortona de Mare. 

Civita de Chieti, the capital of the province, 
ſtands about ten miles to the weſtward of the 
gulph of Venice, and is a large populous place, 
and the See of an Archbiſhop; it was antiently 
called Theatea, and gave name to the Theatin 
Monks, as *tis ſaid, for JOHN PETER CARAF- 
FA their founder was Archbiſhop of this place, 
and afterwards advanced to the pontificate by the 
name of PAUL V. 

Lanciano is fituated on the gulph of Venice, 
about fourteen miles ſouth-eaſt ot Civita di Chieti; 
a large populous place, and an Archbiſhop's See, 

_ conſiderable for its trade, eſpecially at their Fairs, 
when it is frequented by merchants from both ſides 
the gulph of Venice, | | 

Sulmona ſtands about twenty miles ſouth-weſt 
of Civita Chieti; and is conſiderable only as it 
is a Biſhop's See, and the town where OviD was 
born, 

Ortona is ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, about twelve 
miles to the eaſt-ward of Civita di Chieti : It has 
a tolerable harbour, and is the See of a Biſhop. 

"The Abruzzo Ulterior, or the further Abruz- 
20, is bounded. by the Pope's dominions on the 
north; by the gulph of Venice on the eaſt ; by A- 
bruzzo r Fear. towards the ſouth-eaſt ; and by 
the Campania of Rome towards the weſt ; being 
about ſixty miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and 
forty in breadth, the middle of it a mountainous 
country, but the reſt abounds in corn, cattle, ſaffron 
Chief towns and fruits. The chief towns whereof are, 1. 

Aquila. 2. Terauo. 3. Atri. And, 4. Civi- 
ta di Penna. | 

Aquila is ſituated at the foot of the Apennines on 
the river Piſcara, about eighty miles north-eaſt 
of Naples, and twenty-five to the weſtward of 
Civita di Chieti ; being the capital of the pro- 
vince, and an Archbiſhop's See, but miſerably 
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deſtroyed by an carthquake in the year 1703, CHAP 
together with ſeveral other towns in the neigh- XXVI. 
bourhood, In the Pope's dominions at the ſame time Kingdom 
ſeveral towns were deſtroyed, and fifteen thou- of 
ſand people periſhed ; Rome itſelf was alſo terribly Naples, 
ſhaken by the ſame earthquake, abundance f 
houſes and buildings in that city ſhattered and 
damaged, particularly the churches of St. PA ul, 

St, CARLo, and St, GREGORY, This happen'd 

on the fourteenth of February in the night-time; 

and it was obſerv'd that the ſun had not ſhone 

out in two months time before: The Pope on 

this occaſion proclaim'd a jubilee, with plenary 
indulgence to all who confeſs'd their ſins, and 

vilited the three principal churches in Rome ; 

all orders and ſocieties thereupon went in pro- 
ceſſion, tearing their fleſh with whips and cords ; 

the Pope and Cardinals ſupplied the place of con- 

feſſors themſelves, and adminiſtred the ſacrament 

of repentance. And what increas'd the general 
conſternation, was a pack of villains who had 
diſpers'd themſelves all over the city in order 

to plunder the houſes of the affrighted inhabi- 

tants: they knock'd at every door almoſt, cry- 

ing out, that the Pope had juſt received a re- 
velation that the town would be ſuddenly ſwal- 

low'd up by another earthquake; whereupon the 

people fled half-naked into the fields and gardens, 

leaving their houſes to be plunder'd by theſe fel- 

lows. And it was a conſiderable time — the 

were undeceiv'd, by the Pope's ordering his ac 

to patrole along the ſtreets, and declare that he 

had no ſuch revelation. 

Terano ſtands twenty miles north-eaſt of A- Terano, 
quila ; it is a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan of Civita Chieti, 
but not remarkable on any other account. 

Atri, or Atria, the town where the Emperor At 
HADRIAN was born, is ſituated four miles weſt 
of the gulph of Venice, and ten ſouth-eaſt of 
Terano, and is a Biſhop's See, united to that of 
La Penna, a ſmall town five miles ſouth-weſt of 
Atri, which belongs to the Duke of Parma, 

The County of Moliſe, or Moliſa, is bounded The g.“ 
by the Abruzzo Citerior and the gulph of . 
nice on the north and eaſt; by Apulia on the 
ſouth ; and by the Terra di Lavoro towards the 
welt ; and is about forty. miles in length, and 
thirty in breadth; fruitful in corn and wine, and 
produces great quantities of filk : the chief towns Chief tow® 
whereof are, 1, Iſernia. 2, Moliſa. 3. Triven- 
to. 4. Garda Alferez. 5. Larina. And, 6. 
Boiano. 

Ifernia is ſituated on the confines of the Ter- Ifernis 
ra di Lavoro, thirty mites to the northward of 
Capua; and is a populous place, the See of a Bi- 
ſhop, and capital of the county. 

Moliſa is a little fortified town, in a ruinous eng. 
condition, twelve miles to the eaſtward of Iſer- 
nia. Trivento, Garda, Alferez and Boiano, are vente, 


all Biſhops Sees, but conſiderable for little elſe. 3 


La Penn: 
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CHAP. La Puglia, or Apulia, is bounded by the A- 
XXVI. bruzzo towards the north; by the gulph of Ve- 
Kingdom nice on the eaſt; by the Ionian ſea on the ſouth- 
of eaſt; and by Calabria and the Terra di Lavoro 
Naples. on the weſt ; being near two hundred miles in 
length from the north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, 
Apulia or la ſixty in breadth in ſome places, and in others 
Puglia. ſcarce twenty; and is divided into, 1. The Ca- 
pitanata. 2. The Terra di Barri. And, 3. The 
Terra di Otranto. 
The Capita- The Capitanata is bounded by the Moliſe and 
rata. the gulph of Venice on the north and eaſt; by 
the Terra di Barri on the ſouth-eaſt; and by 
the Terra di Lavoro towards the weſt; being a- 
bout ſeventy miles in length, and fifty in breadth, 
abounding in corn and paſturage. The chief towns 
Cliet towns, Whereof are, I. Manfredonia, 2. Mont St. An- 
elo. 3. Bieſte. 4. Leſina. 5. Termine. 6. 
ragonara. 7. San Severo, 8. Troja. 9. Bo- 
vino. 10. St. Marco. And, 11. Salpe. 
blanfredonia Manfredonia, the antient Sipontum, is ſituated 
on a bay in the Adriatick ſea, about fourſcore 
miles to the eaſtward of Naples ; and had its 
modern name from MANFRED Son of the Em- 
peror FREDERICK II. who repair'd and beau- 
tified it. It was taken and demoliſh'd almoſt b 
the Turks in the year 1620, but has pretty well 
recover'd it ſelf, and has a tolerable harbour, a 
caſtle, and ſome other fortifications for its defence, 
and is ſtill an Archbiſhop's See. 
Mont St. Mont St. Angelo is ſituated on the top of 
Angelo. Mont Gargano, about eight miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Manfredonia, a populous place, and much 
frequented by pilgrims, on account of St. Mi- 
CHAEL, who, according to tradition, appear'd 
here in the fifth century, and to whom they have 
dedicated a fine church in this place. | 
Lein Leſina ſtands on a lake of the ſame name, near 
the Adriatick ſea, about twenty miles to the north- 
ward of Mont St. Angelo; and was a conſider- 
able town before it was deſtroy'd by an earth- 
quake in the year 1627. 3 
Bieſte, Termine, Dragonara, or Tragonara, San 
Severo, Troia, Bovino and Salpe, are all of them 
Biſhops Sees, but not conſiderable on any other 


Bieſte, c, 


account. 45 
Ter'a di The Terra di Barri is bounded We Capi- 
Bari. tanata and the gulph of Venice on the north and 


eaſt; and by the Lerra di Otranto and the Ba- 
ſilicate on the ſouth and weſt; extending about 
ſeventy miles in length, and thirty in breadth; 
producing corn, wine, ſaffron, and ſruits, but 
wants water in many places, and is troubled with 
| that dangerous inſed, among many others, call'd 
Odief towns, the Tarantula. The chief towns are, I. Barri. 
2. Giavonazza. 3. Molfetta. 4 Biſeglia. 5. 
Trani. 6. Barletta, 7. Canofa. 8. Cannæ. 9g. 
Andria. 10. Altamura. 11. Bittetto. 12. Con- 
verſano. 13. Polignano. 14. Monopoli. 


Vun. Barri, the capital, is ſituated on the gulph of 
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Venice, in a very pleaſant country, an hundred C HAP. 
and twenty miles to the eaſtward of Naples, and XXVI. 


forty ſouth of Manfredonia; a pretty well-built Kingdom 


town, and an Archbiſhop's Sce; but moſt remark- of 


able for the Relicks of St. Nic Hol As Biſhop of Naples. 
— — 


Mira, brought hither out of Lycia. 5 
Trani is ſituated on the ſame coaſt, about twen- Prani. 
ty miles north-weſt of Barri, antiently call'd 
rajanum, having been built by the Emperor 
TRAJAN ; it had once a good harbour, but is 
moſt conſiderable at preſent for being the See of an 
Archbiſhop. 
Cannz, or rather the remains of Cannæ, where Cannes, 
the Romans receiv'd that memorable defeat by 
the Carthaginians, loſing forty thouſand men on 
the field of battle, lies K twenty miles ſouth- 
weſt of Trani. The reſt of the towns above men- 
tion'd are only remarkable on account of their be- 
ing the Sees of ſo many Biſhops, and do not deſerve 
a particular deſcription. 
The Terra di Otranto is a peninſula, encom- Otranto 


paſs'd on every fide by the Adriatick or Ionian Territory. 


ſeas, except on the north-weſt, where it is bound- 
ed by the Terra di Barri, and the Baſilicate ; 
being about an hundred miles in length, and from 
twenty to thirty in breadth; the chief produce 


whereof, is olives, figs, and other fruits. The Chief towns, 


chief towns are, 1. Otranto. 2. Leccie. 3. 
Brindiſi. 4. Oſtuni. 5, Oria. 6. Tarento. 7. 
Nardo. 8. Gallipoli. 9. Aleſſano. And, 10. 
St. Maria di Luca. 


Otranto lies on the gulph of Venice, in the Otranto city 


moſt eaſtern part of Italy, about two hundred 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Naples, and was antiently 
call'd Mdruntum: It was deſtroy'd by the Turks 


in the year 1480, but has been rebuilt and for- 


tiſied ſince, and is defended by a caſtle built upon 
a rock. .It is the See of an Archbiſhop, whoſe 
revenues are very great; from hence the Italians 


uſually take ſhipping for Greece, it lying over a- 


gainſt that country. 
Leccie is ſituated fifteen miles to the north- Leccie, 
ward of Otranto, and is a populons trading town, 
the capital of the province, and the See of a Biſhop, . 
ſuffragan to Otranto. | 
Brindiſi, the antient Brundiſium, is ſituated on Brindi6-- 
the gulph of Venice, about thirty miles to the 
northward of Otranto; a large well-built. popu- 
lous town, and an Archbiſhop's See, and has one 
of the beſt harbours on the Adriatick. Here it 
was, that Cs ar embarqu'd- his troops when he 
follow'd Pour Ex to the plains of Pharſalia; and 
here, tis ſaid, VIX GIL died when he went to 
meet Aug usr us in his return from the eaſt. 
Taranto, or Tarentum, is ſituated on a bay ol Taranto» 
the Ionian ſea, towhbich it communicates its name; 
being about fifty miles north-weſt of Otranto, 
and ſixty to the ſouthward of Barri; a town of 
reat antiquity, ſupposd to have been built by the 
emonians. It was the head of a powerful 
republick- 
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C HAP. republick antiently, which contended with the 
XXVI. Romans for empire; now but a ſmall city, their 
Kingdom harbour almoſt choak'd up, and conſequently their 


of trade upon the decline: It is however an Arch- 

Naples. biſhop's See, and the capital of a little principa- 
Woa— ity, The ſpiders, call'd Tarantula's, being moſt 
commonly met with here, recciv'd their name 
from hence, | 

Gallipoli is ſituated on the Tonian ſea, about 
twenty miles to the weſtward of Otranto; it ſtands 
on a ſteep rock, ſurrounded by the ſea, and join'd 
to the continent by a ſtone bridge; ſaid to be one 
of the ſtrongeſt and beſt towns in the kingdom of 
Naples, and is the See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to 
Otranto. | 

Oſtuni, Oria, Nardo, Aleſſano, and St. Mary 
de Luca, are only conſiderable on account of their 
being Biſhops Sees. 

Calabria, ſo call'd from the Calabri, a Grecian peo- 
ple, is bounded by Apulia on the north-eaſt ; by the 
Ionian ſea on the ſouth-eaſt ; and by the Tuſcan 
ſea and the ſtraits of Meſſina towards the welt ; 
being about an hundred and fifty miles in length 
from the north-caſt to the ſouth-weſt, and about 
ſixty in breadth, but in many places it is very 
narrow : It was antiently call'd Magna Græcia 
by the Greeks, who ſettled here. Then the Ro- 
mans poſſeſs'd it, and after them the eaſtern 
Emperors, til] the Saracens made a conqueſt of 
it in the ninth century. Theſe Infidels were 
expell'd by RoBERT DE GUISCARD in the ele- 
venth century, who took upon him the title of 
Duke of Apulia and Calabria: one of whoſe poſ- 
terity bequeath'd it to Roc ER II, King of 
Naples and Sicily, about the year 1106; fince 
when it has been deem'd part of the kingdom 
of Naples, and is divided into the Baſilicate, Ca- 
labria Citerior and Calabria Ulterior. 

The Baſili» The Baſilicate is bounded by the Capitanata 
cat · towards the north; by the Terra di Barri and 
Otranto on the eaſt; by the bay of Taranto and 
Calabria Citerior on the ſouth; and by Lave- 
ro Citerior on the weſt; being about ſeventy 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and for- 
ty-five in breadth from eaſt to weſt; and pro- 
duces corn, wine, oil, ſaffron, cotton, wax, and 
the moſt delicious fruits, The chief towns where- 
of are, I. Cirenza, or Acerenza. 2. Venoſa, 3. 
Laviello. 4. Melfi, 5. Rapolla. 6. Mura, 7. 
Tricarico. 8. Monte Prof 9, Potenza. And, 
10. Turſis, or Turſi. 

Cirenza, the capital of the province, is ſitua- 
ted about fourſcore miles ſouth-eaſt of Naples, 
and forty to the weſtward of Barri, a ſmall city, 
and not in a very flouriſhing condition, but is how- 
ever an Archbiſhop's See. 

Venoſa ſtands about ten miles north-weſt of 
Cirenza, and is a Biſhop's See, ſuppoſed by ſome 
to be the place where HoRACE was born, 
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goths died in this city, 


and fifty in breadth in ſome places, and in others 


Turſis is ſituated about ten · miles north-weſt C Hap 
of the bay of Tarento, and forty fouth-caſt of XXVI. 
Cirenza, It gives title to a Genoe'e Prince of Kingdom 
the Family of DoR 1A, and is a Biſhop's See. of 

Laviello, Melfi, Rapolla, Atura, Tricarico, Naples 
Monte Piloſa and Potenza, are alſo Biſhops Sees, 
but I don't find they are remarkable on any other Tvrſs. 
n Laviello, &, 

Calabria Citerior, or the hither Calabria, is Calabfa G. 
bounded by the Baſilicate and the Tonian ſea on 
the north and eaſt; and by the ſame ſea, Ca- 
labria Ulterior, and the Tuſcan ſea on the ſouth 
and weſt ; being about ſixty miles in length, and 
as many in breadth, The chief towns where- 
of are, 1, Coſenza, 2. Corenza. 3. Strongoli, Chief town, 
4. Umbriatico. 5. Cariati Novo. 6. Roſſano. 

7. Caſſano. 8, Biſſignano. 9g. Amantea, or A- 
damantia. 

Coſenza, the capital of both the Calabria's, Coſenzi, 
is ſituated about twenty miles to the eaſtward 
of the Tuſcan ſea; a large well-built town, but 
has ſuffer'd pretty much by earthquakes : It is 
the See of an Archbiſhop, and has a good caſtle, 
from whence there is a fine proſpect of the neigh- 
bouring country, ALARIC King of the Viſi- 


Strongoli is a little city, ſituated on a moun- Strongeli, 
tain two or three miles from the Ionian ſea, and 
thirty ſouth-eaſt of Coſenza, a Biſhop's See, ſuffra- 
gan to St. Severina, 

Corenza, Umbriatico, Cariati Novo, Roſſano, Corenza,, 
Caſſano, Biſſignano and Amantea, are all Biſhops 
Sees, but travellers do not think them worth a 
particular deſcription, 

Calabria Ulterior lies between the Tuſcan and Calabria 
the Ionian ſeas, and is join'd to the continent terior. 
only on the north-eaſt, where it borders on the 
hither Calabria; being about eighty miles in length, 


ſcarce twenty, Beſides the other produce of this 
country, they are remarkable for fine Horſes, 
The chief towns are, 1. Rhegio. 2. St. Seve- chief town, | 
rina. 3. Cotrona. 4. Iſola. 5. Belcaſtro. 6. 
Nicotera, 7. Taverno. 8. Nicaſtro. 9. Monte. 
10. Leone. II. Seminara. 12. Squillaci. 13. 
Melito. 14. Oppido. 15. Bova. And, 16. Givia. 
Rhegio, or Rhegium, ſtands on the ſtreights of 
Meſſina, almoſt oppoſite to that city, and is the 
common paſſage from Italy to Sicily, this ſtreight 
being about fifteen miles over here. It is a pretty 
good town, and the See of an Archbiſhop. . 
St. Severino ſtands on the confines of Cala- gt. $ererin» 
bria Citerior, not far from the Ionian ſea, a little 
well- built city, and the See of an Archbiſhop. 
The reſt of the towns of this province are only 
remarkable as they are the Sees of ſo many Biſhops, 
and have moſt of them ſuffer'd pretty much by 


earthquakes, 
| CHAP, 
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--\odom Contains an abſtratt of the ancient and modern hi- 
ſtory of Naples, with an account of their nobili- 
ty and . conſtitution; the produce of the ſoil, 
their trade, manufattures, revenues, forces and 
intereſts. 


An abr IL H E countries of which the kingdom of Na- 
of the hiſto- ples is compos'd, antiently call'd Samnium, 
7 Naples. ampania, Apulia, and Magna Gracia, were plan- 
ted by colonies from Greece at leaſt; theſe are 
the firſt inhabitants we have any account of in hi- 
ſtory, and, according to tradition, the city of Na- 
ples was built by HERCULES. When the Ro- 
mans began to enlarge their limits, part of this 
kingdom they ſubdued by force of arms, but the 
city of Naples and the territories belonging to it 
early ſubmitted to the Roman power without com- 
— and was number'd among their free con- 
federated cities, and according to LIV, always 
remain'd firm to the Roman intereſt; even in 
their great diſtreſs during the Carthaginian war, 
Naples is applauded for her fidelity, when Ca- 
pua and many other cities in her neighbour- 
hood revolted to HANNIBAL. On the declen- 
fion of the Roman Empire in the fifth century, 
the Goths poſſeſs'd themſelves of this part of L 
taly, and though they were driven from thence 
by BELISARIUS the Emperor JUSTINIAN's Ge- 
neral, who enter'd Naples by the aqueducts, and 
other ſubterraneous paſlages, about the year 537; 
the Goths under TorTiLUus retook it again 
anno 543, but were diſpoſſeſs'd by the Lombards 
ſome few years after, who remain'd maſters of 
it till CHARLEMAIN having taken DipitR the 
laſt King of the Lombards priſoner in the eighth 
century, ſhared this country, which now goes 
under the name of the kingdom of Naples, with 
the Greeks, who were poſlefs'd of ſeveral f 

cities and ſtates in it. In the ninth and tenth 
centuries the Saracens invaded this country, and 
made themfelves maſters of great part of it, from 
whence they were driven with ſome difficulty by the 


centuries. In which TancrRED the Norman 
and his twelve ſons having been very inſtrumen- 
tal, had large territories aſſign'd them: RonBtrT 
the fon of TAN RED was created Duke of A- 
pulia and Calabria by the Emperor, and Roczr 
the ſon of RoBERT was advanc'd to the dig- 
nity of King of Naples and Sicily, or rather of 
the two Sicilies, for Naples was then call'd Si- 
cily on this ſide the Pharo (or the ſtreight of Meſ- 
ſina) and the iſtand Sicily beyond the Pharo. 
ROGER was ſucceeded by his fon WILLIAM 
anno 1135, to whom ſucceeded his fon W rr - 


Naples and Sicil 


C 


. . niards on the other. 
Normans and the Pope in the eleventh and twelfth 


LIAM II, about the year 1166; who left both 
to TANCRED his baſe ſon, 
who was oppoſed by the Pope, poſſibly on ac- 
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count of his refuſing to hold his dominions of CH AP* 

his Holineſs, who claim'd a right to them, as be- XXVII. 

ing principally concern'd in expelling the Sara- Kingdom 

cens: and HENRY VI, ſon to the Emperor FRE- of 

DERICK I, Duke of Swabia, was ſet up againit Naples. 

him; and to ſtrengthen HEN R“s title, the Pope Canyrnne#” 

perſuaded him to marry CONSTANTIA, whom 

he brought out of a nunnery, pretending that ſhe 

was heireſs to the kingdom. The Pope how- 

ever upon ſome diſguſt to the Swabian family, 

afterwards introduc'd the Earl of Anjou, and the 

French, who were ſovereigns of this kingdom till 

the year 1267, or according to others 1282, when 

the Sicilians apprehending themſelves to be op- 

preſs'd, form'd a conſpiracy againſt their maſters ; 

and on Eaſter-Eve that year, when the bells 

rung for prayers, they ſet upon the French through- 

out the iſland, and left ſcarce any of them alive; 

and this memorable maſſacre thereupon obtain'd 

the name of the Sicilian Veſpers. At the ſame 

time PETER of Arragon, who ſupported the con- 

ſpirators, having obtain'd a victory at ſea over 

CHARLES II, of Anjou, and made him priſo- 

ner, compell'd him to reſign his pretenſions to 

Sicily and Sardinia, which then conſtituted part 

of the kingdom of Naples. W hereupon the French- 

remain'd maſters only of that part of the king- 

dom which lay on the continent, and which we 

call Naples at this day. I ſhall not trouble the 

reader with the ſucceſſions of all the French and 

Spaniſh Princes who were Sovereigns of Naples 

and Sicily, or their wars, which laſted two or 

three hundred years; only obſerve that the Ar- 

ragonians, or Spaniards, entirely expell'd the 

French from Naples and Sicily about the year 

1504, and enjoy'd thofe countries till the year 

1700, when the Duke of Anjou, the preſent - 

ing of Spain, took poſſeſſion of Naples and Si- 

cily, with the reſt of the Spaniſh dominions, by 

virtue of the will of CHARLES II, the late King 

of Spain, which was one occaſion of the laſt 

war between the Imperialiſts and their confede- 

rates on the one fide, and the French and Spa- 

In the courſe of which war, 

the Imperialiſts having driven the French and 

Spaniards out of the Milaneſe, detach'd fifteen + 

thouſand men under the command of Count 

Tu Aux to Naples, who enter'd that kingdom 

without oppoſition; and on the ſixth of July 1707, 

the capital city ſubmitted to them without ſtrik- 

ing a ſtroke, the caſtles of Naples ſurrendring the 

{ſixteenth of the ſame month. And on the twen- 

ty ninth of September following, Count THRAuNx 

took Gaieta by ſtorm, with' the Viceroy, and 

all the nobility in the French intereſt, which 

was the only place that made any defence; and 

the Imperialiſts have remain'd”.in- the quiet poſ- 

ſeſſion of the kingdom of Naples ever ſince pay- 

ing the uſual acknowledgement of a Spaniſh jen- 

net and ſeven. thouſand ducats annually 9 : 
| opc 
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CHAP. Pope on St. PT ER's Eve, for the inveſtiture: few merchants among the Neapolitans. Their CH Ap. H 
XX VII. the Pope looking upon Naples as a fee of the ec- corn is ſent to Spain by Engliſh or Dutch ſhips ; XXV MK 
Kingdom cleſiaſtical ſtate, on account of the ſhare he had their oil is a great deal of it taken off by us. Kingdom in 

of in driving the Saracens from thence, The nobility as well as the clergy ſell the pro- of 
Naples. The dignified clergy and nobility of this king- duce of their eſtates directly to foreigners 3 but Naples, WW"? 
. — dom are very numerous, ſome reckon up twen- with this diſadvantage, that they pay a * to 


A numerous ty five Archbiſhops, an hundred and twenty-five the crown out of their crops, whereas the clergy my 


yel 


— 


pr, Sap Biſhops, near three hundred Princes, Dukes, Mar- 
quiſſes and Earls, above a thouſand baronies, and 
twelve or fifteen hundred caſtles; but as a Nea- 

politan barony, and an Engliſh manor were ori- 


ginally much the ſame, ſo theſe caſtles are no more 


than the country ſeats of the quality, with a 
ſingle wall and ditch about them, at moſt like 
the Chateau's or gentlemens ſeats in Flanders, ſuf- 
ficient to ſecure them and their families againſt 
a troop of Banditti or Turkiſh rovers, but by no 
means Capable of reſiſting an army. The bet- 
ter to underſtand the preſent conſtitution of the 
kingdom of Naples, it may be proper to divide 
the people into four claſſes, 1. The Clergy. 2. 
The Nobility and Gentry. 3. Tradeſmen and 
Mechanicks. And, 4. Peaſants. 
The king- The Clergy are poſſeſs'd of one third of the 
dom divided lands of the whole kingdom, (Dr. Burner ſays 
into four half) and in tythes, offerings and legacies, the 
Caſſes. y = S * 
have a great deal more. The crown, the nobi- 
lity and gentry poſſeſs almoſt all the reſt of the 
lands. The tradeſmen and peaſants have ſcarce any 
they can call their own : they are no better than 
tenants at will in a literal ſenſe. The peaſants 
are ſubjects and vaſſals to their lords, as they were 
formerly in England, and moſt other countries in 
Europe. They manure the Lord's lands, plant 
and prune his vines and olives, and are allow'd no 
more than a bare ſubſiſtence for their poor fami- 
lies. They come for juſtice alſo to the courts of 
their reſpective Lords in all caſes that are not ca- 
pital or highly criminal, and are in every reſpect 
ſubject to theſe petty Sovereigns. The King's 
, tenants are uſed much the beſt, it ſeems, and thoſe 
of the nobility better than the vaſlals of the 
clergy, if we may credit ſome of our Proteſtant 
travellers; and they give this reaſon for it, that 
the clergy having no children to ſucceed to their 
eſtates, rack their tenants and get all they can in 
their life-time, allowing them nothing towards 
bettering or improving their grounds, becauſe 
their poſterity can reap no advantage by it. As 
the crown-lands pay no taxes, ſo neither do thoſe 
of the clergy, but with their own conſent; and 
conſequently the charges of the government are 
born chiefly by the nobility and gentry. Dr. 
BURNET aſſures us that the ſeſuits and other orders 
of the clergy ſold their wine the nſelves by retail, 
ER 8 wholeſale, when he was at Naples, for 
which they paid no duty to the crown. Their 
zee ani” trio ther fl i hs Ms 
try and manner, and what is not conſumed at home, is 


trade. tranſported by foreign merchants, for there are 
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| I preſume the lords of the foi 


pay little or nothing. The nobility and gentr 
therefore are the people that, in Dr. Bux nzT's 
phraſe, are oppreſs'd by the government, if theꝶ 
be any, for they bear the whole burthen of it? 
their lands, or the produce of them, muſt anſwer 
all the exigencies of the State. As to the tradeſ- 
men and mechanicks, they manufacture little 
more of their ſilks at home than will ſerve their 
own people ; and as they wear chiefly black or 
dark colours, and after the Spaniſh mode, ſeldom 
alter their faſhions, their home conſumption is 
but ſmall, and conſequently the government can 
raiſe but little from thence. And as to the pea- 
ſants or farmers, who are tenants to the crown, 
the nobility or clergy, and are their ſubjects or 
vaſſals, whatever they have is the property of 
their reſpective Lords; and if theſe poor people 
are oppreſs'd, they are oppreſs'd by their maſters, 
and not by the government. Nay, tis obſerved, 
that the tenants and vaſſals of the crown are 
much better uſed than thoſe who belong either 
to the clergy or nobility ; inſomuch, that if the 
crown is e to ſell or alienate the farms to 
which they belong, they unanimouſly petition a- 
gainſt it, apprehending much ſeverer uſage from 
the clergy and nobility than from the govern- 
ment, Dr. BurNET, and ſome other travel- 
lers, aſcribe the miſery and poverty of the Ne- 
apolitans ſometimes to lazineſs and ſloth, as well 
as to the tyranny of the er but 
„the nobility and 

clergy, take care that their vaſſals ſhall not be 
idle : if ſome of the lands of the nobility lie un- 
cultivated, as he obſerves they do, it muſt be ei- 
ther becauſe they want hands, or becauſe the 
duties are ſo bigh upon the produce, that it is 
not worth their while to manure them. As to 
the miſerable inhabitants of their towns, which 
the Doctor ſaw walking in tatter'd cloaks in the 
market-places, this is not to be wonder'd at, if 
we conſider they have ſcarce any manufactures 
amongſt them, and that the proprietors of lands 
are the ny merchants of the country, if they 
may be call'd ſuch, who vend no more than the 
produce of their own farms to foreigners ; almoſt 
the only manufactures, beſides that of filk already 
mention'd, are their ſoap, knit waiſtcoats and 
ſtockings, ſauffs and perfumes, which are not 
like to fill their towns with treaſures : beſides, 
as theſe people have been long under the Spa- 
niſh government, and are many of them of Spa- 
niſh extraction, the ſame pride that reigns in 
Spain, is no ſtranger here. The moſt ordinary 
mechanicks, 


1 


Tap HAP. mechanicks, who are not in a ſtate of vaſſalage or 

XV KK V II. flavery, will have their cloaks and ſwords, and 

don ingdom had rather ſtarve in freedom than ſerve any lord 

of of in the country, . 

aples Naples. The forces of this kingdom have been unac— 

— countably magnified by ſome writers, or they 
res and have miſtaken the ordinary militia of the king- 


yenucss. 


dom for ſtanding troops. As the nobility and 
gentry hold their lands here by feudal tenures, 
as they did formerly with us, and according to 
the value or extent of their lands were oblig'd 
to bring a certain number of horſe and foot into 
the field, theſe might amount to an hundred thou- 
ſand horſe, and an hundred and fifty thouſand 
foot, antiently, as ſome have calculated; but moſt 
of theſe military ſervices are now turn'd into 
rents, and the Sovereign chuſes to rely upon fo- 
reign troops rather than natives. And notwith- 
ſtanding the Emperor may well be apprehenſive 
of having his title to Naples diſputed one day, 1 
queſtion whether he maintains more than fifteen 
or twenty thouſand regular troops in that king- 
dom at preſent. As to their naval force, it con- 
ſiſted of no more than a man of war or two, 
and ſome few armed galleys, while they were under 
the dominion of the Spaniards ; but ſince the Em- 
peror has been Sovereign of this kingdom, they 
have applied themſelves ſo diligently to the build- 
ing of ſhips, that we ſee a lift handed about of 
near thirty fail of frigates, or ſmall men of war, 
which his Imperial Majeſty has in theſe ſeas : 
And why they ſhould not build merchant-ſhips 
as well as men of war, when there are fo many 
hne ports in Sicily and Naples, and export the 
produce of their own country themſelves, I can't 
conceive ; unleſs it be that the nobility, who are 
the proprietors of the lands and ſtaple commo- 
dities of the kingdom, have no inclination or en- 
couragement to turn merchants, and the citizens 
have no ſtocks to carry on a foreign commerce; 
and if fo, it is not the Emperor's declaring his 
harbours free ports that will bring any conſidera- 
ble trade to his Italian dominions. There muſt be 
ſome other regulations of their commerce, before 
we need be apprehenſive of their taking from us 
any branch of the Levant-trade. 

The publick revenues in the kingdom of Naples, 


which ariſes, 1. From a tax or compoſition with 
the Barons and other feudatories, in lieu of their 
perſonal ſervices. 2. From a duty on houſes, which 
pay uſually fifteen Carolines (or ſixpences) for e- 
very hearth. Beſides which, there are duties laid 
on wine, oil, tobacco and meat; and as the meat 
is tax'd equally by the pound, this duty, Mr. Ap- 
DISON obſerves, -lies heavieſt on the coarſeſt ſorts, 
beef paying a third part of the value, when veal 
does not pay a tenth of the price to the govern- 
ment. There is ſcarce any thing that is eaten 
or N ot has a duty laid upon it, unleſs fruits, 

OL, II. 


are ſuppoſed to amount to near a million ſterling ; 
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fowls and game. It was a tax on fruits, which CH AP: 

the common people live much upon, that oc- XXVII. 

caſion'd the rebellion by MASSANIELLoOo, and Kingdom 

his brethren the fiſhermen and other poor people, of 

who were very near ſubverting the government, Naples. 

and ſtriking out a new conſtitution ; for no Prince 

ever reign'd more abſolutely, or had a greater 

body of men at his command, than Massa- 

NIELLO had for twelve or fifteen days; but fince 

that inſurrection, the government have not thought 

fit to lay any duty upon fruits, unleſs they have 

done it very lately. The crown, *tis faid, fre- 

quently farms out the ſeveral branches of the 

revenue to ſome of the moſt powertul and weal- 

thy natives, of whom conſiderable ſums have 

been borrow'd for the exigences of the late; where- 

by the odium of collecting them falls upon the 

Neelie themſelves, and they ſecure the farmers 

in their intereſt, according to a maxim in vogue 

at the revolution here, The more money you bor- 

row, the more friends you make, The people will 

not be very forward for a change of government 

when they are like to be loſers by it, I'hoſe 

who are moſt oppreſſed by taxes and impoſitions, 

I find, are the Genoeſe and other foreigners who 

have purchas'd honours and eſtates in Naples, who 

are pretty numerous; for theſe the government 

have no apprehenſions of. They are not afraid 

of their inciting an inſurrection, as the native 

nobility and clergy might: And indeed the So- 

vereign ſeems to be in more danger from the 

clergy, than any ſet of men in the kingdom, 

as they are poſſeſſed of great part of the lands 

and treaſure, and are ſupported by the Pope, whoſe 

dominions are contiguous, The Pope may well 

be ſuppoſed alſo to receive a larger revenue from 

this kingdom, and to have a greater intereſt here, 

conſidering the wealth and numbers of the Nea- 

politan clergy and religious orders, than the Im- 

perialiſts themſelves. If the Pope ſhould at any 

time happen to be diſguſted with the Emperor, 

and imagine he could find his account in reſto- 

ring the Spaniard, as the clergy can command 

their vaſlals, and very much influence the reſt 

of the nation in his favour, a revolution might 

be eaſily effected: But then his Holineſs muſt take 

care that he is well ſupported by the French and 

Spaniards, or the Emperor may make reprifals in 

the eccleſiaſtical State, and perhaps a conqueſt of 

it. The long poſſeflion the Emperor had of Co- 

machio, one of the Pope's cities, in the laſt war, 

ſhews what the Imperialiſts would do if they 

met with any treacherous; underhand e 4 

from the Holy See; and therefore it is preſumed, 

his Holineſs will keep as even a hand as poſſible 

amongſt the Catholick Princes of Europe, and 

not ſhew too great partiality where it may be 

attended with fatal conſequences. The greateſt 

misfortune which attends both Naples and Si- 

cily, is their having been for many ages under 
Nnn the 
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CHAP. the dominion of foreigners, who inſtead of en- 
XXVII. deavouring to advance the trade, or improve the 
Kingdom ſoil of theſe countries, are perpetually contriving 

of ways and means how to drain and fleece the 
Naples. natives of the little treaſure they have : from 
= whence it comes to paſs, that two of the moſt 


common, the cure is an oil drawn from the in- CHAÞ 
ſect, or the bruiſing him upon the place. The XXVII. 
effect of his ſting is a moſt exquiſite pain, which Kingdom 
makes a man almoſt diſtracted, ſo that he runs of 

about like a madman for twelve hours, when the Naples 
pain begins to abate, and is uſually remov'd with- MN 


fertile kingdoms in Europe, that abound in corn, 
wine, oil, ſilk and fruits; that have a great num- 
ber of fine ports, and are the moſt advantage- 
| ouſly ſituated in point of trade of any countries 
| in the world; are really poor, and make a 
very contemptible figure. The Sovereign taxes 
and opprefles the nobility and gentry; theſe a- 
gain rack and plunder their vailals and tenants 
the clergy ravage all, heaping up vaſt ſums, which 
never circulate in theſe kingdoms, and the pub- 
lick intereſt is neglected by all orders and de- 
grees of men : whereas bad they a King of their 
own, who had no foreign views, he would im- 
mediately releaſe the commons from the oppreſ- 
ſions of the nobility, and put them into a way 
to improve the rich product of their foil, to ma- 
nufacture their own filks, to encreaſe their ſhip- 
ping, and apply themſelves to foreign commerce; 
and not let the Dutch and other nations run a- 
way with all their gains. Then would the e- 
ſtates of the nobility and gentry be doubled in 
their value, and the commons get a handſome 
livelihood, whether they apply'd themſelves to 
trade or huſbandry. But while the miniſtry are 
only buſied in projecting new taxes and impo- 
fitions, and framing every year new pretences for 
levying them, not only with a view of filling 
their own pockets, but to keep the people in a 
ſtate of poverty and dependence, that they may 
not be ina condition to reſent the injuries they 
ſufter, how miſerable muſt be the condition even 
of theſe kingdoms, where nature has been fo ex- 
ceeding laviſh in her productions! 

But among the inconveniences to be met with 
in Naples, we may add to thoſe already enume- 
rated the ſwarms of flies and inſets with which 
they are plagued in ſummer, eſpecially in Apu- 
lia; inſomuch that it is become a proverb, If any 
one would have a foretaſte of hell-torments, let him 
ſpend a ſummer in Apulia, The moſt dangerous 

The Taxan- infect is the Tarantula, which ſome refemble to 
dals. a ſcorpion, which carries a ſting in the tail; and 
others to a ſpider. According to the beſt in forma- 
tion I can get, it is that inſe& which reſembles 
the ſpider that is the true Tarantula, and this 
neither bites nor ſtings, but drops its poiſon like 
water on the part it wounds, The other is a 
real ſcorpion, an inſect not ſo long as a man's 
finger, nor ſo large; of a greeniſh yellow, which 
carries its tail with the ſting in it coil'd up upon 
its back, and moves ſo ſlowly that it is very 
ealy to get away from it. The cure for the 
one and the other, according to ſome travellers, 
is muſick; but in India, where ſcorpions are 
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in twelve hours more; but I never heard of the 
party's dancing or being affected by muſick in 
India, as thoſe are who are wounded by the 
true Tarantula, One who happened to be ſtung 
by a ſcorpion in India, told me the pain he ſut- 
fer'd was as great as if a hot iron had been ap- 
ply d to the part for twelve hours; but *tis very 
ſeldom any perſon dies of the ſting of a houſe- 
ſcorpion, 


ſcorpion, whoſe ſting is mortal. But let us hear 


what our voyage-writers ſay of the Tarantula 
M1s80N ſays, 
that the party wounded by it makes a thouſand 
different geſtures in a moment; he weeps, dances, 


which they reſemble to a ſpider. 


vomits, trembles, laughs, grows pale, cries, ſwoons 
away, and after a few. days torment expires, if 
he be not aſſiſted in time: that he may find 


ſome relief from ſweating antidotes, but muſick 


is the great and only remedy. VERYARD ac- 


quaints us, that the Tarantula. is a ſmall animal 


or inſect reſembling a ſpider, found chiefly about 
the city of Taranto, ſo ſtrangely venomous, that 
thoſe who are bitten by it infallibly die, unleſs 


ſome ſpzedy means be uſed to expel the poiſon; and 
tho* they ſeem to be cured, there uſually lurks 


a remaining ferment in the blood, which ſhews 
it ſelf by ſeveral odd ſymptoms during the hot 
months of every ſummer, as long as they live. 
It ſtupifies the ſenſes of ſome, and makes them 
drowſy ; others become apiſh and extravagant in 
their actions; others rave, and are as unruly as 
madmen. There is no remedy againſt the ve- 
nom, he ſays, but muſick ; nor will all kinds of 
harmony do the feat, but when the patient hears 
a tune that ſuits with his humour, he immedi- 
ately expreſſes the utmoſt ſatisfaction, and falls 
a dancing with all his might till his ſtrength fails 
him, and the ſame dance is repeated three or 
four days together till the poiſon is expell'd. I 
know, ſays VERY ARD, that ſeveral eminent men 
have queſtion'd the truth of this, as I did till I 
was put out of all doubt of it by ſeveral per ſons 
of unqueſtionable worth and credit, who had been 
eye-witneſſes of what I here write. . 

I proceed next to the deſcription of the Italian 
lands, | 


C HAP. XXVIII. 


Treats of the Italian iflands, and particularly of the 
ifland of Sicihy. 


H E Italian iflands which le in the gulph of * 


Venice, have been already deſcrib'd: I come 
now 


IJ here is, I am inform'd, a black wood- 


* 


by 
* 
* - 
8 
* 
» 
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Italian 
Iſlands. 


The name. 


Situation 
ad extent. 


Springs and 
Rivers, 


Mountains. 


Harbours, 
"rovinces, 


Val di Deo 
Nona. 
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CHAP. now to thoſe which lie ſouth-weſt of Italy in 
XVIII. the Tuſcan ſea ; which are, 1. Sicily, with the 


Lipari iſlands, and thoſe of Lavanza, Maritima 
and Favagnana belonging to it. 2. The iſlands 


—— of Capri, Iſchia, Procita, Ponza, &c. on the coaſt 


of Naples. 3. The iſlands of Elba, Capraia, Gor- 
gona, &c. on the coaſt of Tuſcany. 4. The iſlands 
of Sardinia. And, 5. The iſland of Corſica, 

I begin with Sicily, not only becauſe it is the 
largeſt, and in many other reſpects the moſt con- 
{iderable, but becauſe it has the ſame Sovereign 
with Naples, the kingdom laſt deſcrib'd. 

Sicily, antiently call'd Trinacria, from its tri- 
angular figure, and Ethinæu by the Poets, from 
the famous Mount Etna, is ſaid to have obtain'd 
the name of Sicily from the Siculi, an Italian 
people who planted part of this iſland, which is 
ſituated between 37 and 38 degrees 40 minutes 
north latitude, and between the 12th and 16th 
degrees of longitude, reckoning from the meri- 
dian of London, being bout 170 miles in length 
from eaſt to weſt, and 100 in breadth from north 
to ſouth in the broadeſt part. It lies in a very 
warm climate, but healthtul air, being refreſh'd 
with cool breezes from the ſeas and mountains, 
having the Tuſcan ſea on the north, which 1s 
much the longeſt fide of the triangle; the Faro, 
or ſtreight of Meſſina, and the Ionian ſea towards 
the eaſt ; and another part of the Mediterranean 
ſea on the ſouth-weſt, diſtant from the ſhores of Ca- 
labria, the ſouth-weſt part of Italy, about ſeven 
miles. There is not a country in Europe whoſe 
hills and plains are more fruithful, which occa- 
ſion'd its being ſtiled the ganary of Rome. There 
are alſo plenty of ſprings and rivers, hut few of 
their rivers navigable, becauſe they fall into one 
ſea or other at a little diſtance from their ſource, 
The principal are, 1. That of Thermini, which 
falls into the bay of Salanto, in the north part 
of the iſland. 2. The Cantera, which riſes a- 
bout Mount Etna, and falls into the caſtern ſea 
near Taormina. 3. The Laretta, which has its 
ſource about the middle of the iſland, and diſ- 
charges it ſelf into the bay of Catanea on the eaſt 
part of the iſland, And, 4. The river Salfa, 
which riſes in the north part of the iſland, runs 
almoſt croſs it, and falls into the ſea to the ſouth- 
wards of the iſland. The principal mountains are 
thoſe of Mount Etna or Gibello, Madoni, and 
A'doniss Their beſt harbours are Meſſina and 
Syracuſa on the eaſt part of the iſland, Melaz- 
20 on the north, Palermo on the north-weſt, 
and Trapano on the weſt. 

Sicily is uſually divided into three parts, or pro- 
vinces, which take their names from ſo many fine 
valleys, viz. 1. The valley of Demona, 2. The 
valley of Mazara. And, 3. The valley of Noto, 

The valley of Demona is bounded by the Tuf- 
can fea on the north; by the ſtreights of Mef- 
ſina and the Tonian ſea towards the eaſt; by the 
valley of Noto on the ſouth; and by the val- 


ley of Mazara towards the weſt. The chief towns CH AP. 

are, 1, Meſſina. 2, Diveto. 3. Melazzo, 4. Tin- XxXVIII. 

daro. 5. Patti. 6. St. Marco, 7. Cefaledi. 8. Italian 

Nicoſia. 9. Catanea. And, 10. Taormina. Iſlands. 
Meſſina, is ſituated on the ſea-coaſt at the Ways 

north-eaſt part of the iſland, from whence the Chief towns, 

neighbouring ſtreight, which divides Italy from Meta. 

Sicily, is denominated the ſtreight of Faro or 

Meſſina, It has a large ſecure harbour, along 

one fide of which the town ſtretches it (elf be- 

tween the mountains and the fea, lying about 

12 or 14 miles to the weſtward of Rhegio in Ca- 

labria, and about as many to the ſouthward of 

Cape Faro, in 38 degrees 30 minutes north la- 

titude, 15 degrees 40 minutes to the eaſtward 

of London. The town is of a great length, and 

makes a fine appearance towards the ſea ; the houſes 

being lofty, and built of ſtone, but it does not 

anſwer a traveller's expectation however when he 

comes into it, for the ſtreets are narrow, and 

ill-paved, and conſequently duſty : The Italian 

proverb ſays, They have duſt, fleas, and whores in 

abundance, And I preſume they give the ſame 

reaſon for building narrow ſtreets here, as they 

do in ſome towns of Italy, namely, to ſhade 

them from the ſcorching ſun. The city is not 

ſtrong, as appears by the poor defence it made 

in the late war; but there is a caſtle and ſome 

forts which held out a conſiderable time after the 

town was taken, Tt is a populous trading place, 

and continues to furniſh Italy with corn, as it 

did in the time of the Romans ; great quanti- 

ties alſo are exported to Spain and other parts 

in foreign bottoms: They have alſo a good trade 

in filk, oil, and fruits; and indeed, they want 

nothing but ſhipping, and a Prince of their own 

to render them conſiderable. They have large 

privileges, and the civil government is commit- 

ted to their own magiſtrates ; ſubject however 

to the controul of the Emperor's viceroys and 

officers, who are in poſſeſſion of the caſtles, which 

command the town; and tho' they might be in- 

dulg'd before their laſt revolt to the Spaniards, 

the Imperialiſts probably will keep a ſtrict hand 


over them for the future, ſince they have been 


oblig*d by their diſaffection in a manner to make 
a new conqueſt of the iſland, 

There happen'd an earthquake in this city in ,, . 
January 1693, which Crtares 24 palaces, 1 3 
ſhook the reſt of the town; whereupon the people 
fled in the utmoſt conſternation, ſome to the 
fields, and others to the churches to prayers, eſ- 
pectally to the cathedral, where the Archbiſhop 

reach'd, and gave abſolution, as the Prieſts did 
in all parts of the city. They apprehended their 
laſt hour was approaching; and ſurely nothing 
could be more terrible, for not only the earth 
ſhook and threatned to lay their city in ruins, 
but the thunder and lightning which happen'd 
at the ſame time was equally dreadful, the air 
being all in a flame: however, they eſcap'd much 
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CHAP. better than the reſt of the great towns on the 
AXVTII. tame fide of the iſland, as Syracuſe, Auguſta, Ca- 
Italian tanea, &c. which were in a manner totally de- 
Iſlands. ſtroy'd. 
— — NMelazzo is ſituated on the Tuſcan ſea, about 
Melazzo. twenty-five miles north-weſt of Meſſina, and has 
a good harbour, The Imperialiſts look'd upon 
this town to be of ſuch conſequence, that they 
made it a place of arms in the laſt war, and de- 
tended it with great vigour againſt the Marquiſs 
de Lede the Spaniſh General, after he had taken 
the caſtles of Meſſina; tho' ſome are of opinion, 
that it coſt both ſides a great deal more than it 
was worth; however, here the Imperialiſts main- 
rain'd their ground till ſuch reinforcements join'd 
them from Italy as made them maſters of the 
lield in the year 1719. 
Pt, Patti is a port-town on the ſame coaſt, about 
tive and twenty miles to the weſtward of Me- 
laz zo, a pretty good harbour, and a Biſhop's See, 
ſuffragan to Meſſina. 

Ciſalu, or Cefaledi, fituate on a cape or pro- 
montory fifty miles to the weſtward of Patti, is 
ſaid to have a ſecure harbour, defended by a 
caſtle, and a very good trade, and is the See of 
a Bifhop, ſuffragan to Meſſina. 

Nicoſia is a large town, fituate on a mountain 
forty miles to the ſouth-ward of Cifalu, but I 
meet with no further deſcription of it. 

Taormina is a little fortified town, ſituated on 
the ſea- coaſt, thirty miles to the ſouthward of 
Meſſina, ſuppoſed to be the antient Tauromenium. 
Franca To the eaſtward of this place lies Franca Villa, 
Villa, remarkable for an obſtinate battle fought near it, 
on the twentieth of June 1719, where the Spa- 
niards being ſtrongly entrench'd, maintain'd their 
polis againſt the Imperialiſts, and ſung Te Deum 
for the victory: the Imperialiſts, on the other 
hand, laying 4 to Meſſina after the battle in 
the face of the Spaniards, affirm'd that victory 
was on their ſide. Certain it is, there were a great 
many men kill'd and wounded on both ſides; and 
among the reſt, Count MER CI, General of the 
Imperialiſts, was dangerouſly wounded with a 
muſket-ball ; as was alſo Mr. BynG, the Eng- 
liſh Admiral's fon, who was a volunteer in this 
engagement: but both of them recover'd. 

Catanea ftands on a bay to which it communi- 
cates its name, about thirty miles ſouth-weſt of 
Taormina, near the foot of Mount Etna, by erup- 
tions from whence and earthquakes it has ſuffer'd 
very much, eſpecially in the years 1669 and 
1693, but is ſtill a town of ſome conſequence, 
At the beginning of the earthquake, which hap- 
pen'd in 133 1693, the ſea retired from the 
ſhore above two miles, whereupon the people run 
to the cathedral in the greateſt conſternation, 
to deprecate the wrath of heaven; but the church 
and city was however overturn'd in a moment, 


and not leſs than eighteen thouſand people periſh'd 


Citalus 


Nicona. 


Taormina. 


Catanea. 
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in the ruins, beſides the maim'd and wounded, C HAp 
who were dug out of the rubbiſh : but 'tis ſaid, XXVII. 
one of the Canons of that church, who carried Italian 
about the reliques of St. AGATHA, the patro- Iflands. 
neſs of the city, happen'd to be ſaved by a parti. 
tion-wall that was left ſtanding, wherein the re- 
liques of that Saint were kept; which was look'd 
upon by the devout people of the place as a mi- 
racle. In September following there happen'd 
another earthquake at Catanea, and in the neigh- 
bouring country, which did not do much da- 
mage ; but it was obſerved, that during the moſt 
violent ſhocks, the top of Mount Etna was con- 
ſiderably funk, whereupon the Vicar-General, 
the Duke of Canaſtra, who was then at Catanea, 
ſent people to view it, who perceived that the 
top was fallen in near fix hundred foot, and that 
all the earth was tumbled down into the gaping 
chaſm about it, which was near fix miles in cir- 
cumference. At the ſame time all the fountains 
about Taormina were dried up, and the earth 
gaped at the foot of a hill about a mile diſtant, 
and out of the overture broke forth five or ſix 
torrents of ſulphureous water of different colours, 
which put the iſland in general in a great con- 
ſternation. 

Catanea is render'd famous by the two pious 
brothers, as they are call'd, AMPHINOMUS and 
ANAPIUS, natives of this place, who ſeeing a 
torrent of fire breaking out from Mount Etna, 
and finding their aged parents unable to ſhift 
for themſelves, took them on their backs and 
fled ; and when the ſulphureous ſtream had in a 
manner overtaken them, on a ſudden it divided 
it ſelf into two branches, and left them room to 
eſcape : in memory whereof the citizens of Ca- 
tanea erected a magnificent monument, and or- 
der'd an anniverſary feſtival to be kept, that their 
names might be tranſmitted to poſterity, as SE- 
NECA, PAUSANIAS, and other ancient authors 
relate, 

From Catanea to the top of Mount Etna there Mount 
are two ways, the ſhorteſt and ſteepeſt being a- Etna. 
bout twenty miles, and the other thirty : the 
firſt ten =” of the way is full of towns and 
villages, vineyards and plantations, which are 
render'd fruitful by the burnt matter thrown 
out of the mount, that is diſſolved by the rain. 
The next ten miles is exceeding pleaſant, planted 
with vines and fruit-trees, intermix'd with corn 
and paſture grounds, with little rivulets running 
down the mountain : the upper part is planted 
with fir-trees, pines and beech, which ſeem to 
reach the tky, and is almoſt unpaſſable; and in 
ſome places there are clefts and cracks in the 
earth, from whence there iſſues ſmoke, with ſe- * 
veral little hillocks which have been raiſed by 
Volcano's. Beyond this the mountain is ſur- © 
rounded with a circle of ſnow till you come to 
the grand Volcano on the top, which e, | 

| ally 
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CHAP. ally ſends forth ſmoke and flames, and is ſome- 


XXVIII. times four, ſometimes ſix miles in circumfe- 
Italian rence, more or leſs ; according as the eruptions 
Ilands. have been, hills are raiſed at one time, and at 


— A) another funk, ſo that the face of it ſeldom con- 


tinues many years the ſame, Thoſe that pretend 
to have ſeen this terrible cavern, relate, that the 
ſides of it are encruſted with ſulphur, that ſome- 
times there iſſues a pure flame, and at others a 
mixture of ſmoke and aſhes, and that the noiſe 
of this burning pit is inconceivably dreadful, As 
this hill is much larger than that of Mount Ve- 
fuvius, being three or fourſcore miles in circum- 
ference at the bottom, ſo the eruptions ſeem 
to have been more frequent and much more 
dreadful. 
The valley The ſecond diviſion of Sicily is the valley of 
of Mazara, Mazara, which has the Tuſcan ſea on the north; 
the valleys of Demona and Noto on the caſt ; 
and the Mediterranean on the ſouth and welt ; 
being about ninety miles in length, and ſeventy 
Chief towns. in breadth. The chief towns whereof are, I. Pa- 
lermo. 2. Montreal. 3. Mazara. 4. Gergenti. 5. 
Marſala. 6. Trapani. And, 7. Caſtella Mare. 
Palermo is ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, on the 
north-weſt part of the iſland, about an hundred 
and fifty miles to the eaſtward of Meſſina, in a 
moſt fruitful country, and has the advantage of 
a good harbour, and a briſk trade; the town is 
alſo well built, and the uſual ſeat of the Vice- 
roy, and the See of an Archbiſhop. When the 
Spaniards under the Marquiſs de Lede invaded Si- 
cily in July 1718, Count Mar FEI, Viceroy of 
the King of Sicily, did not think fit to make 
any defence here, but quitted the city and re- 
tired to Meſſina ; whereupon the magiſtrates of- 
fered their keys to the Spaniſh General, and a 
few days after the caſtle ſurrendred; from whence 
it 1s evident, that Palermo is a place of no great 
ſtrength. The Imperialiſts afterwards took poſ- 
ſeſſion of this city in the year 1720, upon the 
treaty of convention with the Spaniards for their 
evacuation of Sicily, and are ſtill in poſſeſſion of 
&n earth. it. On the ſecond of September 1726, between 
qkeat ten and eleven at night, ſome ſhocks of an earth- 
3 quake were felt here, which at firſt were not very 
. violent, but ſoon after increaſing, it continued 
with great violence for the ſpace of twenty-four 
or twenty-five minutes ; by which moſt of the 
churches in the city, and a fourth part of the 
houſes were overturn'd and entirely ruin'd. In 
the ward of St. CLARA a whole ſtreet gaped on 
a ſudden with a dreadful. noiſe, from whence 
broke out flames mix'd with calcin'd ſtones, and 
a torrent of burning, ſulphur, which in leſs than 
half an hour reduc'd the whole ward to aſhes. 
The Governour uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
ſpirit up the people, and to ſtop the inhabitants 
who hurried into the fields inſtead of helping to 


Palermo. 


ſouth; and by the valley of Mazara on the weſt : 


quench the fire z but ſeeing it was to no purpoſe, 
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and that even the garriſon were aſtoniſh'd, he CH A P- 
let them go. "Thoſe who lived along the coaſt XX VIII, 
betook themſelves to the ſhips that lay in the Italian 

port; and it is computed that fix thouſand per- Iſlands. 
ſons were buried in the ruins, beſides thoſe who wy ned 
periſh'd in the ward of St. CLARA. It was ob- 
ſerved, that the ſame day the air was extreme 
ſultry, and overcaſt with thick and dark clouds, 
and that between five and ſix in the afternoon 
a very hot ſouth wind began to blow, follow'd 
by a great ſhower, which did not at all abate the 
wind: the ſtorm ſeem'd ſomething calm'd in the 
duſk of the evening ; but between nine and ten 
the wind grew fiercer, and the ſhower fell heavier, 
which was ſoon follow'd by this terrible earthquake. 
For ſeveral days after the earthquake, the people 
ſeem'd to be wonderfully reform'd, exceeding 
humble and penitent, going in proceſſion every 
hour of the day with ſcourges in their hands diſ- 

Ciplining themſelves ; the Ladies dreſs'd in mourn- 

ing, wore crowns of thorns, and laſh'd them- 

ſelves till the blood follow'd ; and it was gene- 

rally apprehended, that this calamity was a mark 

of God's wrath and vengeance for the extrava- 

gance of the inhabitants, becauſe no other part 

of the kingdom ſuffer'd ten miles diſtant from 

the city. 

Mont-real, Mons Regalis, is a little well-built Mont. real. 
town, ſituated on a hill, about five miles ſouth- 

eaſt of Palermo, 

Maſara, or Mazara, is ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, Mazara. 
in the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland, about fifty 
miles ſouth-weſt of Palermo ; it is a. large hand- 
ſome trading town, and has a good harbour, the 
See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to Palermo. 

Gergentum, or Agrigentum, is ſituated on Gergentume- 
the ſame coaſt, fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of Maza- 
ra; a large handſome town, and See of a Biſhop, 
ſuffragan of Palermo, and one of the antienteſt in 
the iſland, ſaid to be the capital city of the ty- 
rant PHALAR1sS, who tortur'd PERILLUS in the 
brazen bull he had contrived to torment others. | 

T rapano is a port-town, with a good harbour, Trapano, 
in the weſt part of the iſland, about thirty miles 
ſouth-weſt of Palermo, It was antiently one of 
the molt conſiderable places in the iſland, and 
long defended by the Carthaginians againſt the 
Romans ; near it lies Mount Erya, now Monte 
FTrapano, where, according to tradition, AN- 

CHISES was buried. 

The valiey of Noto, the third diviſion of Si- The valley 
cily, is bounded by the valley of Demona on ef Noto. 
the north; by the Tonian:;,ſea towards the eaſt ; 
by another part of the Mediterranean on the 


* 
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the chief towns whereof are, I. Noto. 2. Syra- 
cuſa. 3. Auguſta. 9 
Noto is ſituated on the top of a mountain, ſur- Neto-town-- 
rounded with high rocks, near the ſouth-eaſt part 
of the iſland, «bout ſeven miles from the ſea, 
twenty - 
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CHAP. twenty-five to the fouthward of Syracuſa, and to the northward of it; and , are, 1. Lipari. 2, CHAP 
XXVIII. twelve north-weſt of Cape Paſſaro; and is a large Hiera. 3. Rotto. 4. Strombolo. 5. Panaria. 6. XXVIII 
Jtalian populous place, from whence this province or 
Iflands. diviſion takes its name. 

—— Syracuſa is ſituated at the caſt end of the iſland, 


CH 
XX 


Didima, 7. Felicur. And, 8. Alicur. Lipari, Italian Ita 
Ila 


which gives name to the reſt, is the largeſt, be- Iſland; 
ing about twenty miles in circumference, and has. 


Syiacung, 


Auguſta. 


Lipari 
zl nds. 


him. 


on a neck of land in the Ionian ſea, about forty 
miles to the ſouthward of Catanea; once the capi- 
tal of a flouriſhing ſtate, of a vaſt extent, rich 
and populous ; but was demoliſh'd in the ninth 
century by the Saracens, and afterwards almoſt 
ruined by the ſame earthquake in 19593, which 
overturn'd Catanea, and feveral other tons upon 
this coaſt, In the firſt Punick war it held out a 
liege of three years againſt the Romans, by the 
direction of that eminent mathematic'an AR- 
CH!MEDES, who was kill'd at the ſtor ing the 
town, contrary to the intention of MaRCEL- 
Lus the Roman General, who had generoutly 
given orders to ſave his life, Here in th time 
of the Greeks reign'd AGATHOCLES, and at- 
ter him ſevera] Kings or Tyrants, as they were 
call'd, by the name of Dionys1Us, One of 
the principal curioſities ſhewn to travellers is @ 
grotto, ſaid to be cut out of a rock by ow of ter 
tyrants of the name of Dio ys1vs, in the $1i4pe 
of a man's ear, ſo artfully contriveu., that he 


could hear the leaſt whiſper in a room he had 


over it. In this grotto therefore he uſed to con- 
fine thoſe he thought diſaffected to his govern- 
ment, and thereby diſcover their plots againſt 
The place is about forty foot in height, 
and twenty in length. The town is ſo well fi- 
tuated for trade, and has ſo excellent a harbour, 


that people have been induced to reſort thither 


again, and build ſome part of it, and it is til] 
a Biſhop's See, but there 1s very little appearance 
of its antient ſplendour. As to the produce of 
the iſland of Sicily, it is the ſame with that of 
Naples, only there is every thing here in a much 
greater abundance ; particularly corn, wine, oil, 
fruits and ſilk, in which they have a good trade, 
tho' they loſe great part of the profit of this rich 
product by ſuffcring it to be exported in foreign 
bottoms, and not improving their commerce 
abroad. 

Auguſta was a ſtrong fortreſs, ſituate on a penin- 
ſula, five and twenty miles to the northward of 
Syracuſa, inhabited by the Knights of St. JOHN 
oi Jeruſalem, after their expulſion from Rhodes 
by the Turks, till the Emperor CHARLES V 
gave them the iſland of Malta, about the year 
1520. It was a place of trade, and had a good 
harbour, but was miſerably deſtroy'd by the earth- 
quake and eruptions from Mount Etna, at the 
ſame time with Catanea and Syracuſa, in the 
year 1693. 

The iſlands of Lipari, which belong to Sicily, 
call'd by the antients oliæ and Pulcanie, and 
b the Poets feign'd to be the feats of OLus 
and VULCAN, lie about thirty or forty miles 

I 


a good town in the middle of it of the ſame 
name, The ſituation of this and the reſt of the 
iſlands will be ſeen in the map bound up with 
this volume, They have nothing conſiderable in 
them that deſerves a particular notice, unleſs it 
be that Strombolo and Hiera have fiery Vulcano's 
iſluing out of them, whoſe flames are ſeen a great 


way at fea, The iſlands of Levanzo, Maritima Levazc, 


and Favagnana, lie at the weſt end of Sicily, &. 
vut have nothing in them that merits a particu- 
lar deſcription. 


The firſt inhabitants of Sicily are ſaid to be the An ain 
Cyclopes and Leſtrigones, a gigantick and ſavage * the hte 
After theſe, the Iberi from Spain ? © 


race of men. 
ſettled here under the conduct of their General S1- 
CANUSs, Then the Siculi, from Sicily in Italy, 
came over hither, from whom, tis ſaid, to have 
received its name. After theſe, colonies of Phe- 
nicians from Tyre and Sydon planted themſelves 
on the coalt, but were driven from thence by the 
Qrecks, who introduced their laws and language, 
and in a manner new-peopled it. The Cartha- 
ginians afterwards made themſelves maſters of 
part of the iſland, till the Mamertins, or people 
of Meſſina, call'd in the Romans to aſſiſt them 
againſt HIERO, King of Syracuſa, and his allies 
the Carthaginians. This produced a long and 
bloody war between the Roman and Carthagi- 
nian States,. which ended in an entire conqueſt 
of this iſland by the Romans, who reduced it into 
the form of a province, it having never been 
under the dominion of any one power before, 
but was divided into ſeveral little kingdoms and 
ſtates. Upon the declenſion of the Roman Em- 
pire, it follow'd the fortune of the kingdom of 
Naples, till the famous Sicilian Veſpers in the 
year 1282, when it came into the hands of the 
Spaniards, who enjoy'd almoſt an uninterrupted 
poſſeſſion of the iſland till the peace of Utrecht, 
anno 1714, when it was agreed by all the parties 
to that treaty, that it ſhould be conferr'd on 
the Duke of Savoy, with the title of King of Si- 
cily ; but the King of Spain, under pretence that 
the Emperor had not acknowledged his title to 
Spain and the Weſt-Indies, as the confederates 
had engaged he ſhould, firſt invaded Sardinia, and 
made himſelf maſter of it in the year 17 17, and 
the next year invaded Sicily, landing 17000 men 
near Palermo, under the command of the Mar- 
quis de Lede, on the firſt of July ; whereupon the 
Viceroy for the Duke of Savoy quitted Palermo, 
and retired to Meſſina. On the 17th of the ſame 
month, the Spaniſh fleet, with moſt of their in- 
fantry on board, ſail'd from Palermo, and appear- 


ing before the fort or tower of Faro on the 22d, 


the 


O F 
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ap Neu AP. the Piemonteze quitted it, and the Spaniards „Argyle and fix ſhips more. As thoſe ſhips were CH AP, 
in XVIII. landed and took poſſeſſion of the fort, and ha- © coming up with them, one of the Spaniards XXVIII 
ian Italian ving join'd their cavalry, advanced to Metilina, * fired a broad-ſide at the Argyle: The Admi- Italian 
nd; WM 10ands. while their fleet came into the Faro, or channel, ral ſeeing thoſe ſhips engaged with the Spaniſh Iſlands. 


rc, 


Brit 


The ſea - 
fight be 
tween the 
Brith and. 
Spaniſh 


fieets, 


A and detach'd ſome men of war and Sale to block 


up the harbour. The ſame day the Piemonteze 
troops quitted the town, and retired into the cita- 
del and fort of St. SALVADORE ; whereupon the 
magiſtrates waited on the Marquis de Lede the 
24th, and deliver'd him the keys of the town, of 
which he immediately took poſſeſſion. Upon the 
firſt of Auguſt N. S. the Britiſh fleet under Sir 
GEORGE BYNG arrived at Naples, having been 
detach'd thither, as was given out, in order to 
ſee the peace of Utrecht preſerved ; and the 1oth 
of the ſame month, or the zoth of July, O. 8. 
the Britiſh Admiral came before Meſſina, where- 
upon the Spaniſh fleet made to the ſouthward, 
and were purſued and defeated by Sir GEORGE ; 
of which action he ſent the following. account to 
England by his fon the honourable PATTEE 
ByNnG, who came expreſs with it, which I chuſe 
to inſert verbatim, becauſe ſo great a ſtreſs ſeems 
to be laid upon the circumſtances of the engage- 
ment at this time, ſome affirming that the Bri- 
tiſh fleet were the aggreſſors, and others that the 

Spaniards began the fight. 
From on bord the Barfleur off of Syracuſa, 

6 Auguſt O. S. 1718. 

© Early in the morning on the 3oth of July, as 


© we were ſtanding in for Meſſina, we ſaw two 


* ſcouts of the Spaniſh fleet in the Faro very near 
© us; and at the ſame time a. Felucca (a ſmall 
© veſſel) coming off from the Calabrian ſhore, aſ- 
© ſured us they ſaw from the hills the Spaniſh fleet 
lying by: upon which the Admiral ſtood through 
the Faro (or ſtreight) after the ſcouts, judging 
they would lead us to their fleet, which they 
© did, for before noon we had a fair ſight of all their 
© ſhips as they were drawing into a line of battle, 
© their fleet conſiſting of 26 men of war, great and 
© ſmall, 2 fire-ſhips, 4 bomb-veſſels, 7 galleys, and 
© ſeveral ſhips with ſtores and proviſions. The 
© Admiral order'd the Kent, Superbe, Grafton, 
© and Orford, being the beſt ſailers in the fleet, 
© to make what fail they could to come up with 
© the Spaniards, and that the ſhip which could 
get headmolt and neareſt to them, ſhould carry 
the lights uſually worn by the Admiral, that he 
might not loſe fight of them in the night, and 
© he made what fail he could with the reſt of the 
fleet to keep up with them. It being little wind, 
* the Spaniſh galleys tow'd their heavieſt ſailers all 
night. The 31ft in the morning as ſoon as it 


* was day, they finding us pretty near up with 


* their fleet, the galleys and ſmaller ſhips, with the 
* fire-ſhips, bomb-veſlels and ftore-ſhips, ſeparated 
from the Admiral and bigger ſhips,” and ftood in 
for the ſhore; after whom the Admiral ſent 
* Capton WALTON in the Canterbury, with the 


© which were making towards the ſhore, ſent “ 


© orders to Captain WALTON to rendezvous af- 
© ter the action at Syracuſa, here the Viceroy 
for the King of Sicily was with a garrifon, 
The like orders he diſpatch'd to the flags, and 
© to as many ſhips as were within his reach, that 
© place being defended againſt the Spaniards, and 
© being the moſt proper port on that coait {or the 
fleet to gather together again. We held on our 
chace after the Spaniſh Admiral, with three of 
his Rear- Admirals, and the biggeſt ſhips, which 
„ ſtaid by their flags, till we came near them. 
The Captains of the Kent, Superbe, Graſton, 
© and Orford, having orders to make what fail. 
they could to place themſelves by the four head- 
© moſt ſhips, were the firſt that came up with 
them. The Spaniards began by firing their 
© ſtern-chace at them, but they having orders not 
© to fire, unleſs the Spanith ſhips repeated their 
firing, made no return at firſt ; but the Spa- 
© niards firing again, the Orford attack'd the Santa 
© Roſa, which ſome time after ſhe took. The St. 
Charles ſtruck next without much oppoſition, and 
© the Kent took poſſeſſion of her. "The Grafton at- 
« tack'd the Prince of Aſturia's, formerly call'd 
© the Cumberland, in which was Rear-Admiral 
© CHACON ; but the Breda and Captain coming 
© up, ſhe left that ſhip for them to take, which 
© they ſoon did, and ſtretch'd a-head after ano- 
© ther 60 gun ſhip, which was on her ſtarboard- 
© bow while ſhe was engaging the Prince of A- 
« ſturia's, and kept firing her | an into the 
Grafton. About one a-clock the Kent and Su- 
© perbe engaged the Spaniſh Admiral, which with 
© two ſhips more fired on them, and made a run- 
ning fight till about three, when the Kent 
bearing down upon her, and under her ſtern, 
gave her a broad-ſide, and went away to the 
© leeward of her; then the Superbe put for it, 
and laid the Spaniſh Admiral on board, falling : 
© on her weather-quarter ; but the Spaniſh Admi- 

© ral ſhifting her helm and avoiding her, the Su- 

« perbe ranged up under her lee-quarter, on which 
« ſhe ſtruck to her. At the fame time the Bar- 
© fleur being within ſhot of the ſaid Spaniſh Ad- 
© miral a-ſtern, inclining on her weather-quarter, . 
© one of their Rear-Admirals and another 60 gun 
© ſhip, which were to the windward of the Bar- 
© fleur, bore down and gave her their broad-fides, . 
© and then clapp'd upon a wind, ſtanding in for 

© the land. The Admiral in the Barfleur: ſtood: 
© after them till it was almoſt night; but it be- 
© ing little wind, and they galing from him out 
of reach, he leſt purſuing them, and ſtood away 
© to the fleet again, which he join'd two hours 
after night, The Eſſex took the. Juno; the 


Mon- 


T 
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C HAP.“ Montague and Rupert took the Volante. Vice- 
XXVII. Admiral CoRN WAL I follow dd th: Grafton to 
Italian „ ſupport her, but it being very little wind, and 
Iſlands. the night coming on, the Spaniards galed away 
—— from the Grafton. Rear- Admirai DELAVAL, 
with the Royal Oak, chaſed two fhips that went 

© away more leewardly than the reit, (one of 

them ſaid to be Rear-Admiral CAmwmock) but 

© we not having ſeen them ſince, know not the 


Ships. Guns, Men 

1. St. Philip the Royal 74 650 

2. Prince of Aſturias 70 550 

2. Royal 60 400 

4. St. Charles eO 400 

5. St. Iſabella 60 4.00 

6. Santa Roſa 56 400 

7. St. Iſidoro 40 300 

8. Anna Volante 44 300 

9. Surprize 44 250 

10, Juno 30 250 
11. Eagle 24 240 
12, Tyger 26 240 


1. Eſperance 40 300 
2. Hermione 44 300 
3. Porcupine 44 250 
4 


The Engliſh fleet conſiſted of the Barfleur, in 
which was the Admiral, of go guns and 730 
men; nine 70 gun ſhips; one 80 gun ſhip; ſeven 
60 gun ſhips; two 50 gun ſhips; and one 40 gun 
ſhip; in all 21: beſides 2 fire-ſhips, 4 bomb- veſ- 
ſels, an hoſpital-ſhip, and a ſtore-ſhip. 

After this engagement the Engliſh Admiral 
failed to Syracuſa, the place appointed for the 

_ rendezvous, Where he was join'd by the reſt of 
the fleet, and from thence he went to Rhegio in 
Calabria, leaving Admiral CORNWALL with ten 
men of war at Syracuſa, to convoy the ſhips ta- 
ken. In the mean time the Germans embark'd 
a thouſand men at Rhegio, and threw them into 
the caſtle of Meſſina, which could not however 
prevent its being taken, that fortreis ſurrender- 
ing to the Marquiſs de Lede the 29th of Sep- 
tember, and the garriſon was tranſported to Rhe- 
cio, The Imperialifts and Piemonteze ſtill kept 
poſſeſſion of Syracuſa and Melazzo, waiting for 
reinforcements from Italy to enable them to act 
oftenſively. But before we proceed farther in the 
relation of the Sicilian war, it is but juſt to ſee 
what account the Spaniards give of this enterprize 
of the 2 on, and how that court reſented it, 

i, The Spaniſh relation ſays, That on the gth of 
ack ar Auguſt N. S. in the wats + the En iſh ſqua- 


the engage- dron was diſcover'd near the tower of Faro, and 
ment at ica, 


© ſucceſs, The ſhip that ſuff*r'd moſt with uCHAp 
© was the Grafton, the Captain of which, tho' XX VIII, 
© he had not the fortune to take any particular Italian 

«* ſhip, yet was engaged with ſeveral, behaved Iſland, 
© himſelf very much like an officer and a ſea- = 


© man, and bid fair for ſtopping the way of thoſe 
© four ſhips that he purſued ; who got away not 
through his fault, but failure of wind, and his 
© own fails and rigging were much ſhatter'd.' 


A Liſt of the Spaniſh ſhips taken and deſtroy'd off Cape Paſſaro. 


Commanders. 
Vice-Admiral CAsTAGNETA. 
Rear-Admiral CHacon. 
Rear-Admiral Marquis De Marr. 
Prince CHA LAV. 
Don AND. REZ IO. 
Don ANT. GoNZALES. 
Don MANUEL VILIVICENTIA. 
Don ANT. EscupERA. 
Micn. Sap Ax, Knight of Malta. 
Don PEDRO MOYANA. 
Don Lucas MASN ATA. 
MoN TIER CAVAIGNE. 


Burnt and deſtroy'd. 


Don Juan DELTINO and BLANDINA. 
Don RopERICGO DE TORRES, 
A Frenchman. 


. Pearl. 50 300 Don GABRIEL ALDERETE, 

Burnt alſo two fire-ſhips, two bomb-veflels, and one ſattee. | 

Another ſhip of thirty or forty guns was taken, and twelve eſcap'd, beſides a bomb-veſſel 
and ſeven galleys, of which the Spaniſh fleet was compoſed. 


lay by towards night off of Cape de la Martelle, 
over againſt the ſaid tower. The Spaniſh ſqua- 
dron was then in the Streight or Faro of Meſ- 
ſina; and as the intention of the Engliſh in co- 
ming ſo near was not known, the Admirals of 
the Spaniſh ſquadron reſolved to go out of the 
Streight, and join together near cape Spartivento, 
(the moſt ſoutherly cape of Calabria) carrying the 
tranſports laden with proviſions with them, that 
they might the better penetrate into the deſigns 
of the Engliſh ; and the rather, becauſe the Offi- 
cer whom Sir GEORGE BYNG had ſent to the 
Marquis de Lede, to propoſe a ſuſpenſion of arms 
for two months, was not return'd ; to whom the 
Marquis anſwer'd, That he could not conſent to 
it without orders from his court. And tho” it 
was believed that the alternative was taken of 
ſending a courier to Madrid with the ſaid propo- 
ſal, yet the Engliſh ſquadron took the opportu- | 
nity of the night to ſurprize the Spaniſh ſqua- | 
dron, and to improve thoſe advantages which 
were owing to diſſimulation. 1 
The Engliſh ſquadron on the tenth advanced 
farther into the Faro, and was faluted by -all the _ 
Spaniſh ſhips and veſſels that were there. And it 
is to be obſerved, that Admiral BynG having 
convoy'd ſome tranſport-veſſels from Naples as far 


as Rixolcs in Calabria, with the Archduke's (the 
Empe- 15 


n 


11 AP. Emperor's) troops, the officer he ſent to the Mar- 
XVIII. quis de Lede declar'd, that it was not to com- 
Tralian mit any act of hoſtility, but only that thoſe tranſ- 
lands. ports might be ſecured from inſults under his pro- 


The Spaniſh ſquadron ſent two light fri- 
gates to get intelligence of the Engliſh ſquadron, 
and tho' they ſaw that the Engliſh made all the 
ſail they could (their intention being not known) 
to approach the Spaniſh ſquadron, whoſe Admiral 
knew not then whether the Engliſh came as friends 
or enemies, yet the Spaniards being two leagues 
from the Engliſh, reſolved to retire towards Cape 
Paſſaro, but without making much fail, that it 
might not be thought they ſuſpected any hoſtilities, 
During this a calm happen'd, by which the 
ſhips of both ſquadrons fell in one among ano- 
ther, and the Spaniſh Admiral perceiving this 
accident, cauſed the ſhips of the line to be tow'd, 
in order to ſeparate them from the Engliſh, and 
* them in one body, without permitting the gal- 
eys to begin any act of hoſtility, which they might 
have done to their advantage during the calm. 
The weather changed when the Marquis of Mari 
was near land, and by conſequence ſeparated from 
the reſt, making the rear-guard with ſeveral fri- 
gates and other tranſport -- veſſels, which made up 
his diviſion, and endeavour'd, tho' in vain, to 
join the main body of the Spaniſh ſquadron, while 
the Engliſh held on their way (their diſſimulation 
filling their fails) to gain the wind, and cut off 
the ſaid diviſion of the Marquis de Mari; and 
having at laſt ſucceeded in it, they attack'd him 
with ſix ſhips, and obliged him to ſeparate from the 
reſt of the ſquadron, and to make towards the coaſt, 
where they ſtood it againſt ſeven ſhips of the line ; 
till being no longer able to reſiſt, the Marquis de 
Mari ſaved his men by running his ſhips a-ground, 
ſome of which were burnt by his own order, and 
others taken by the enemy. 17 Ships of the line, 
the remainder of the Engliſh ſquadron, attack'd 
the Royal St. Philip, the Prince of Aſturia's, &c. 
(mention'd in the Engliſh account) which con- 
tinued making towards Cape Paſſaro; and as the 
retir'd in a line, becauſe of the inequality of their 
ſtrength, the Engliſh attack'd thoſe that compoſed 
the rear-guard with four or five ſhips and took 
them, and this happen'd ſucceſſively to the others, 
which notwithſtanding all the fail they made, 
could not avoid being beaten : inſomuch that e- 
very Spaniſh ſhip being attack'd ſeparately by five, 
ſix, or ſeven of theirs, after a bloody and obſti- 
nate fight they made themſelves maſters at laſt of 
the Royal St. Philip, the Prince of Aſturia's, &c. 
 _ Immediately after the fight, a Captain. of the 
_ Engliſh ſquadron came in the name of Admiral 
By to make a compliment of excuſe to the 
Marquis de Lede, giving him to underſtand, that 
the Spaniards had been the aggreſſors, and that 
this action ought not to be looked upon as a rup- 
ture, becauſe the Engliſh did not take it as ſuch. 
ha _ it was anſwer'd, That Spain on the 
OL, II. 
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contrary would reckon it a formal rupture, and CH AP. 
would act againſt the Engliſh in a hoſtile man- XX VIII. 
ner, and do them all the damage imaginable, by Italian 


giving orders to make repriſals, &c, 


Upon the arrival of the news of the defeat of tg 


Spaniſh fleet at London, Mr. CRAGGs, Secretary 
of State, ſent the following letter to the Marquis 
de Monteleone, the Spaniſh Ambaſlador here, 
dated Auguſt 28. 


May it pleaſe your Excellency, 


Hs 


you 5 


by his Admiral Sir GeoRGE BynG. Nothing 
could have mov'd his Majeſty to this ſtep, but the 
ſtrict regard he bears to treaties, by which his Ma- 
jeſty was obliged to preſerve the peace and neutrali- 
2 of Italy. I am further commanded to aſſure your 

xcellency, That this proceeding would have been 
entirely diſagrecable to the ſentiments of his Majeſty, 
had not the King of Spain made it abſolutely neceſſary, 
by his rejecting all offers of accommodation, and cem. 
mitting hoſtilities on the dominions of a Prince in 
peace with the whole world. That his Majeſty 1s 
firmly determin'd, by the blefling of Gop and the 
aſſiſtance of his allies, to eſtabliſh the peace of 
Europe on ſuch a footing, as to put it out of the 
power of any one Prince or Potentate to diſturb 
it hereafter, 

To which the Spaniſh Ambaſſador anſwer'd, 
That after ſuch an unexpected hoſtility, he could 
not act in any affair till he had receiv'd further 
inſtructions, and acquainted the court of Spain 
with the purport of the letter he had received 
from Mr. Secretary CRAGCs, and the anſwer he 
had given to it. Whereupon Cardinal ALBER0- 
NI, the prime Miniſter of Spain, ſent the Mar- 
quis of Monteleone the following letter, 


SIX, 


AK as I was computing your Excellency Cardinal Al- 


might be inform'd of the unworthy action 


an unexpected hoſtility you were obliged to re- 
frain from the functions of your pacifick miniſtry, 
and that to maintain the King's honour, and that 
of your character, you muſt avoid all manner of 
intercourſe, Having delivered the ſaid copy to 
his Majeſty, he very much approved what your 
Excellency had written, 2 the juſtneſs'of the 
expreſſions you made uſe of to expoſe the breach 
of faith of that miniſtry, in relation to the over- 
haſty proceedings of Admiral ByNG, when no- 
thing was pretended to but à mediation to faci- 
litate the project of peace, or at moſt to defend 
the territories actually in the poſſeſſion of the 
Archduke in Italy, when my Lord STANHOPE 
was in Spain at a ſmall diſtance from court, to 

OOo propoſe 


ajeſty hath commanded me to acquaint Mr. Craggs's 


that he hath received certain advice of — * the 
the defeat of the Spaniſh fleet on the coaſt of Italy Ambaſſador. 


committed by Admiral BynNG againſt the King's Span am- 


22 I received the copy of the letter your baſſador at 
xcellency wrote upon that ſubject to Mr. Secre- Henden on 


F he ſea- 
tary CRAGGs, to let him know, that after ſuch ga. 
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CH AP. propoſe projects of peace and a ſuſpenſion of arms. 

XX VII. And laſtly, in the very inſtant when the King 
Italian our maſter, to give new proofs of his royal cir- 
Hands. cum ſpection, had ordered the effects of the Eng- 

* • li brought to Cadiz in the laſt Flota which ar- 
rived there from the Indies, not to be touch'd, 
but that every man of that nation ſhould have 
what reſpectively belong'd to him. 

In truth, no impartial man can hear without 
ſurprize, that the fleet of his Britannick Majeſty, 
commanded by Sir GEORGE By NG, did, without 
any provocation, neceſſity, or pretence, and for- 
getting the title of Peaceful Mediator, which his 
maſter aſſumes to himſelf, together with the in- 
tereſts of Great Britain, attack the fleet of Spain, 
only to fruſtrate the expedition againſt Sicily; 
aſter having been at Naples to concert with Count 
THAUN ſo baſe an action; received great ſums 0 
money by way of. ſuppoſed arrears ; and finally, having 
come near Meſſina, and ſent truſty officers to con- 
fer. with the commanders of the King's army, 
and to aſſure them that he would commit no act 
of hoſtility. 

The greateſt part of Europe is impatient to 
hear how the Britiſh Miniſtry can juſtify them- 
ſelves to the world after fo raſh a violence. If 
they recur to the feeble argument, to ſay that 
Admiral ByNG's inſtructions were to maintain 
the neutrality of Italy, who is ignorant at this 
time of day, that that neutrality hath long been 
at an end? And that the Princes who guaranty 
the treaties of Utrecht, are entirely free and diſ- 

Charged from their guarantee? Every body 
knows that the guaranty of the ſuſpenſion of 
arms in Italy was revoked and annulled, not only 
by the ſcandalous breaches which the Auſtrians 
made in the ill-perform'd evacuation of Catalo- 
nia and Majorca, and by other ſubſequent out- 
rages, but alſo by reaſon that the ſaid guaranty 
taken in its literal ſenſe, was no longer binding 
| than till the peace was made with France, and 
the Princes guarantees ought no otherwiſe to 
maintain it than by their mutual good offices. 
Upon theſe grounds every one may make his own 
reflections, What will the world ſay, to ſee that 
after the ſaid neutrality had, for the reaſons a- 
bove alledged, lain dormant for four years, the 
miniſtry of London would fain revive and ſup- 
port it, not by the employment of a friendly 
mediation, but by open force, and the ſcandalous 
artifice of abuſing our ſecurity and confidence ? 
This is ſo certain and indubitable, and Admiral 
ByNnG found himſelf ſo perplex'd with the re- 
morſe of his injurions conduct, that in the ac- 
count he gives of this naval fight, knowing that 
he had no motive or reaſonable pretence to fall 
foul on the Spaniards, he betakes himſelf to the 
ſhift of ſuppoling, quite contrary to truth, that 
the King's ſhips firſt ranged themſelves in line of 


battle, and fired upon the Engliſh. But that 
which is moſt ſurprizing is, that he lays it down 
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of terprize to the miniſtry, and ſeems to excuſe both 
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for fact, that he ſent orders to his ſhips not to C HA p. 0 
fire upon the Spaniards, If he had no deſign to XXVII. 
attack them, if he had a mind to treat them as Italian 
friends, why did he purſue them from the Iſlands 
Streights of the Faro to the height of Syracuſa ? . 
Why did he ſend four of the beſt ſailers in his fleet 
in all haſte, with orders to come up with the Spa- 
niards? And why, laſtly, did he follow them 
with the reſt, after having given them his own 
lights, unleſs it was not to loſe ſight of the Spa- 
niſh fleet during the night? This ſtep, which is 
ſo extraordinary, was not certainly taken with 
the view only of ſaluting the Spaniſh fleet in fo 
nice and critical a juncture, after having con- 
voy'd to Rixoles in Calabria a conſiderable part 
of the Auſtrian infantry. 

The remainder of this letter aſcribes this en- 


his Britiſh Majeſty and the nation in general from 
promoting it; but concludes however with re- 
calling the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, the Marquiſs de 
Monteleone. 
In a ſecond letter of Cardinal ALBERON1's to 
the Marquiſs of Monteleone, he ſays, men are u- 
niverſally ſurpriz'd at the arrival of the firſt Mi- 
niſter of Great Britain (Earl STANHOPE) at the 
court of the Catholick King, there to make pro- 
poſals of peace and of ſuſpenſion of arms, at the 
ſame time that the naval force of the Potentate 
who ſhould have been mediator, was performing 
the actions of an open rupture. It does not ſuf- 
fice to ſay, that a rupture might and muſt be 
predicted by the demand which the Lord Sr Ax- 
HOPE made of a paſs for the ſecurity of his per- 
fon in his Majeſty's dominions, and *tis needleſs 
to repeat what paſs'd between the Marquiſs de 
Lede and Sir GEORGE BYNG while he was in 
Sicily about a ſuſpenſion of arms, becauſe no body 
is ignorant that the Marquiſs de Lede was not 
authorized to treat, and that his inſtructions re- 
quired nothing elſe of him than to recover that 
kingdom, without impowering him to enter into 
a negociation of peace; and *tis very cuſtomary 
to demand paſſes to ſecure one's ſelf againſt ac- 
cidents, and to ſhew the mutual reſpect that na- 
tions have for each other: but *tis no where to 
be found in hiſtory, nor is it compatible with 
good faith, neither have the moſt barbarous peo- | 
ple yet learnt the maxim of ſending a Miniſter 
from one court to another with the character 
of Mediator, there to treat of peace, and execu- , 
ting at the ſame time the utmoſt rigours of war. 
It is obſervable, that among other inducements 
to prevail with the King of Spain to come into! 
the Quadruple Alliance, before Sir GEORGE 
BynG engag'd the Spaniſh fleet, the King of 
France had promis'd to obtain for the King of 
Spain the reſtitution of Gibralter ; but whether 
France had any encouragement from the Britiſh 
miniſtry to make this offer, is left to every mans Y 
judgment, I 
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CHAP. It is obſervable alſo, that _— Sir GEORGE and being arrived at Meſſina the gth of October CH A P. 
XVIII. ByxG juſtifies his engaging the Spaniſh fleet, by N. S. adviſed General Merci to raiſe a battery XXVIII. 
Italian affirming that they fired firſt at him, Secretary againſt the Spaniſh men of war in the Mole, Italian 


AP. 
VIII. 


ian lands. CR AGs in his letter to the Marquiſs of Monte - whereby five of them were ſunk and the reſt diſ- Iſlands. 
nds, WY leone, the Spaniſh Ambaſſador at London, makes abled ; and on the 18th of October the citadel of. 
— no ſuch apology for this hoſtility ; but plainly Meſſina ſurrender'd, whereupon the Imperialiſts 


tells that Miniſter, that the King of Spain had 
made it abſolutely neceſſary, by his rejecting all 
offers of accommodation, and committing hoſti- 
lities on the dominions of a Prince (Sicily) at 
peace with all the world. The declaration of 
war againſt Spain alſo, proclaim'd the 17th of De- 
cember 1718, at London, does not ſuppoſe the 
Spaniſh fleet to begin the engagement, but juſti- 
fies the Admiral's falling upon them, for the ſame 
reaſons mention'd in VII. CRAGGs's letter. 

I proceed now to enquire into the progreſs of this 
war in Sicily. We left the Spaniards in poſſeſ- 
ſion of Palermo, Meſſina, and indeed of the whole 
iſland almoſt, except Syracuſa, Trepano and Me- 
lazzo, which held out for the Piemonteze and Im- 
perialiſts till November 17 18, when Sir GEORGE 
ByNG in a letter to the government from Na- 
ples relates, that he had convoy'd over ſo many 
of the Imperial troops from Italy to Melazzo, 
that the troops there amounted to 16000 men, 
for which and other important ſervices, we find 
the Emperor ſoon after ſent that Admiral his 
picture ſet in diamonds of wu value, 

In May 1719, the Britiſh Admiral convoy'd 
over another ſtrong detachment of the Imperial 
forces from Naples to Melazzo, whereupon the 
Spaniards were obliged to raiſe the blockade of 
that place, and retire thirty miles into the coun- 
try to Franca Villa, where they ſtrongly en- 
trench'd themſelves. The firſt action the 17 
rialiſts enter'd upon was the reducing of the 
pari iſlands, which they ſoon effected. On the 
20th of June N. S. they attack'd the Spaniſh in- 
trenchments at F we Vie but the Spaniards 
defended themſelves ſo well, that they could not 
drive them from their poſts ; in which engage- 


1- 


ment the Imperial General Count Merci, and 


Mr. GezorGE BN, now Colonel By NG, ano- 
ther ſon of the Admiral's, were dangerouſly 
wounded, The Germans did not think fit to re- 
new the attack of the Spaniſh trenches at Fran- 
ca Villa after this repulſe, but march'd forward 
and laid ſiege to Meflina about the latter end of 
July, while Sir GEORGE ByNG with the Bri- 
tiſh fleet block'd up the harbour. In the mean 
time three or four thouſand Sicilian peaſants arm'd 
themſelves and fell upon part of the German 
troops that were quarter'd in the country, at a 


diſtance from their main army, and defeated 
them, which the Spaniards magnified as a great 


victory, The city of Meſſina was however ob- 
liged to ſurrender on the gth of Auguſt. About 
the latter end of September, Sir GzORGE ByNG 
convoy'd another body of Imperial troops from 


Genoa, conſiſting of ſix or ſeyen thouſand men, 


were to be conven by 


tranſported ſeven or eight thouſand men to 'Fre- 
pano, at the weſt end of the iſland, in order 
to reduce Palermo. In January following, Sir 
GEorRGE ByNnG convoy'd another detachment 
of the Imperialiſts to Trepano; but the King of 
Spain ſoon after acceeding to the Quadruple Al- 
liance, there afterwards happen'd no conſiderable 
action between the Imperialiſts and Spaniards in 
Sicily; and on the 6th of May N. S. 1720, the 
Imperial General MERCI, Admiral ByxnG, and 
the Marquiſs de Lede, ſigned a convention for 
a ſuſpenſion of arms, and the evacuation of Si- 
cily, by which the Spaniſh troops in this iſland 
the Britiſh Admiral to 
Spain, His Catholick Majeſty by the Quadruple 
Alliance renounces all rights and claims whatſo- 
ever upon the kingdoms and provinces pofleſs'd 
by his Imperial Majeſty in Italy, and his right of 
reverſion to Sicily, which was reſerved to him 
Y the treaty of Utrecht, And by the treaty of 
tenna, enter'd into by his Imperial Majeſty, 
his Catholick Majeſty, and other Powers, the 
ceſſion of Sicily is confirm'd to the Emperor; 
Sardinia, with ſome places in Lombardy having 
been given to the King of Sicily in lieu of it, 
and his title changed to that of King of Sardinia, 
But I refer the reader to the former part of this 
volume for the particulars, where he will find an 
abſtract of the treaty of Vienna, 


The next iſland I ſhall deſcribe is Capri, or Caprea, or 


Caprea, ſituate at the entrance of the gulph of 2 


Naples, three miles to the weſtward of the con- 
tinent, and about twenty to the ſouthward of the 
city of Naples. This iſland, ſays 
I was very deſirous to ſee, having been the re- 
tirement of AuG usr us for ſome time, and the 
reſidence of TIBERIVUs for ſeveral years. It is 
about four miles in length from eaſt to weſt, 
and about one in breadth. The weſt end of it 
for about two miles is a continued rock, vaſtly 
high and inacceſſible by ſea, in which part how- 
ever is the largeſt town in the iſland, call'd Am 
Caprea, and is cover'd in ſeveral places with a very 
fruitful ſoil, The eaſt end of the iſland riſes up 
in precipices very near as high, but between the 
eaſtern and weſtern mountains lies a ſlip of lower 
ground, which runs acroſs the, iſland, and is one 
of the pleaſanteſt ſpots that can be ſeen. It is 
hid with vines, figs, oranges, almonds, olives, 
myrtles and fields of corn, which look extremely 
freſh and beautiful, and make, up the moſt de- 
lightful little landſkip imaginable, when they are 
ſurvey'd from the tops of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, Here ſtands the town of Caprea, the 


Biſhop's palace, and two or three convents, In 
| Ooo 2 the 


Mr. ADp1son, 
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TIBERIVUs's time. There are ſtill ſeveral ruins 


Iſlands. on the ſides of it, and about the top are found 
k—y— two or three dark galleries, low built, and co- 


ver'd with maſon's work, tho' at preſent they 
appear over-grown with graſs. But the moſt con- 
ſiderable ruin is that which ſtands at the very ex- 
tremity of the eaſtern promontory, where there 
are ftill ſome apartments left very high, and 
arched at the top. Theſe rooms ſtand deep in 
the earth, and have nothing like windows or 
chimneys ; from whence it is conjectur'd they 
were either bathing-places or reſervoirs of wa- 
ter, and here are often found medals and pipes 


'of lead as they dig among the rubbiſh, Not 


many years ago they diſcover'd a paved road run- 
ning under-ground from the top of a mountain 
to the ſea-ſide. There is a very noble proſpect 
from this place. On the one fide lies a vaſt ex- 
tent of ſeas that runs farther than the eye can 
reach, and oppoſite to it, is the green promon- 
tory of Surrentum (or Sorrento,) and on the other 
ſide the whole proſpect of the bay of Naples, 
which muſt ſtill have been more pleaſant when 
that bay was encompaſs'd with ſo long a range 
of buildings, that it appear'd to thoſe who look'd 
at it at a diſtance but as one continued city, One 
{till ſees on the bendings of the mountains of Ca- 
prea the marks of ſeveral antient ſcales of ſtairs, 
by which they uſed to aſcend them, The whole 
iſland is ſo unequal, that there were but few 
diverſions to be found in it without doors ; but 
what recommended it moſt to TiBERIUs, was 
its wholeſome air, which is warm in winter and 
cool in ſummer ; and its inacceſſible coaſts, which 
are generally ſo very ſteep, that a handful of 
men might defend them againſt a powerful army. 
T1BERI1US, *tis conjectur'd, had his different re- 
{idences here, according to the ſeaſons of the 

ear, and his different ſets of pleaſure required. 
g UETONIUs ſays, Duodecim villas totidem nominibus 
ornavit, The whole iſland was probably cut into 
ſeveral eaſy aſcents, adorn'd with palaces, and 
planted with as great a variety of groves and gar- 
dens as the ſituation of the place would admit. 
The works under ground were however more ex- 
traordinary than thoſe above it, for the rocks were 
all undermin'd with highways, grotto's, galleries, 
bagnio's, and ſubterraneous retirements, that ſuited 
with the brutal pleaſures of the Emperor, which 
were after his death demoliſh'd by the Romans, in 
deteſtation of the unnatural and laſcivious ſcenes 
which had been acted there; the beauties of the 
iſland were order'd to be defac'd by an army of 
pioneers, 


Duem rupes Caprearum terra latebit 
Incgſto paſſeſſa Seni? CL. de 4to Conf, Hon, 
Who has not heard of Caprea's guilty ſhore, 
Polluted by the rank old Emperor! 

This iſland is moſt remarkable at preſent for the 
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CHAP. the middle of this fruitful tract of land, riſes a multitude of quails that are taken there twice aCHa b 
XXVIII. hill that was probably cover'd with buildings in | 


car, 


ference, and was call'd by the antient Poets [na- 
rime, having laid TYPHOEUs under it, on ac- 
count of the eruptions of fire which formerly 
happen'd here, tho' there have been none for 300 
years paſt, The laſt was a very terrible one, and 
deſtroy'd a whole city. There are ſcarce any 
ſigns of ſubterraneous fires at preſent, the earth 
being cover'd with herbage, except where it is 
rocky. There iſſues indeed a conſtant ſmoke 
through ſome crevices of the earth, which is oc- 
caſion'd, my author conceives, by the warm ſprings 
that feed the many baths, with which this iſland 
is repleniſn'd. On the north end of the iſland 
ſtands the town and caſtle on an exceeding high 
rock, divided from the body of the iſland by a 
channel, and inacceſſible to an enemy on all 
ſides; on which account FERDINAND IL, King 
of Naples, retir'd hither when CHARLES VIII 
of France, overrun that Kingdom, 


Procita is an iſland of much leſs dimenſions Procits, 


than the laſt, but abundantly more fruitful, and 
is ſituated between Iſchia and Cape Miſenum; 
being three or four miles in circumference ; the 
moſt conſiderable place upon it is the abbey of 
St. MtCHAEL. 


Ponza, olim Pontia, ſituated about 14 miles to Ponsa, 


the ſouthward of the promontory of Circeio, or 
Circello, and 30 to the weſtward of Gaieta ; 
deem'd a part of the kingdom of Naples, but ſub- 
jet at preſent to the Duke of Parma. Hithes 
the Romans antiently baniſh'd criminals of figure. 
It is an iſland of very little conſequence, and 
yields but a poor revenue to the Sovereign, There 
are ſome other ſmall iſlands belonging to Naples 
and Sicily, which will be found in the map bound 
up with this volume ; but they do not merit a par- 
ticular deſcription. | | 

The principal iſlands upon the coaſt of Tuſ- 
cany, are, 1. Giglio. 2. Elba. 3. Pianoſa. 4. For- 
micle. 5. Monte Chriſto. 6. Capraria. 7. Malo- 
ria. And, 8. Gorgona. 


Giglio is ſituated about 12 miles from the Sie- Oilo, 


neſe in Tuſcany, and is about 25 miles in circum- 
ference ; ſubject to the Great Duke in temporals, 
and to the Abbot TREFONTANA in ſpirituals. 


XX 
The iſland of Iſchia is ſituated about three miles Italian 
to the weſtward of the Cape or Promontory of Iſland; 
Miſenum, and 12 or 14 to the weſtward of the way 
city of Naples; being about 20 miles in circum- Iſchia, 


# 
2 


The iſland of Elba, or Athalia, is ſituated a- fb 


bout 15 miles to the weſtward of the coaſt of 


Tuſcany, ſtretching from eaſt to welt, much lon- 


ger than broad, and about 40 miles in circumfe- . 


rence, The chief places upon it are, I. Porto 


Longone, a ſmall town near the eaſt end of the ge 


iſland, with a good harbour, and defended by a 


fort on a rock, now in the poſſeſſion of the King 


of Spain. 2. Porto Feraio, ſituate on the north porto. 
fide of the iſland, which has alſo a good harbour, Fee 


and 


* 
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CHAP. and is defended by a citade], under the dominion 

XXVIII. of the Duke of "Tuſcany. 

Italian. Pianoſa lies 4 or 5 miles to the ſouthward of 

lands, Elba, and is ſubject to the Duke of Tuſcany ; 

but is a barren uncultivated iſland, from whence 
pianoſa. he reaps little profit. 

capraria. Capraria, ſo called from the multitude of goats 
which were found here antiently, is ſituated be- 
tween Corſica and Tuſcany, a mountainous iſland, 
about 20 miles in circumference, and ſubject to 
the republick of Genoa, who have a fortreſs up- 
on it. The number of the inhabitants is not com- 
puted to be more than 600. 

Corgona. Gorgona, or Urgo, lies in the ſame ſea, to the 
northward of Capraria, about 25 miles to the 
weſtward of Leghorn, and 10 miles in circum- 
ference, ſubject to the great Duke of Tuſcany. 

Maloria. Maloria is a little iſland between Gorgona and 

Leghorn, ſubject to the ſame Prince. The reſt 
of the iſlands on this coaſt are inconſiderable, 
but their ſituations are deſcrib'd in the map of 


Italy. 
When I was ſpeaking of the 28 or Faro 
__s of Meſſina, between Calabria and Sicily, I ſhould 
7” have remembred the famous Scylla and Charyb- 
dis there, ſo much dreaded by the mariners of 
old ; but ſhips 1 them now frequently with 
the greateſt ſecurity, I hardly thought them worth 
the mentioning. Navigation was but in its in- 
fancy when the poets repreſented theſe places as 
fatal to ſea-faring men. There ſeems to be no- 
thing more than a ſtrong current and eddy of 
the waters here, which is frequently obſerved in 

other places. 
Sardinia, the Sardinia is an iſland of an oblong form, ſtretch- 
ituation, ing from north to ſouth in the Tuſcan ſea, bound- 
nent, ke. ed by the ſtreight, which divides it from Cor- 
ſica towards the north; by the Tuſcan fea which 
ſeparates it from I taly, from which it is about 
© leagues diſtant, towards the eaſt ; and by the 
45 ſea on the ſouth and weſt; lying about 40 
leagues north-weſt of Sicily, between the 39th 
and 41ſt degrees of north latitude, and is 140 miles 
in length, and 60 in breadth, The air in ſum- 
mer is hot and ſultry, and reckon'd very un- 
dell. healthful. The ſoil is fruitful where it is ma- 
nur'd, producing corn, wine and oil in abun- 
dance; but is not cultivated as it ought to be, 
the natives ſeeming to have little inclination to 
huſbandry, chooſing rather to live upon what the 
earth produces ſpontaneouſly than to improve their 
Cate, Erounds, They have great plenty of cattle, wild 
beaſts and game, and are ſo far from having any 
want of corn, tho' great part of their lands are 
uncultivated, that ſome years, tis ſaid, they ex- 


port 8 or 900000 buſhels, of which the greateſt 


part is carried to Spain. There is a variety of 
hills and plains, and the mountains on the north 
are exceeding high. Their chief rivers are, 1. The 
Sacer, which riſes in the north-eaſt part of the 
iſland, and falls into a bay on the ſouth-weſt near 


Oriſtagni. 2. The Coquinas, which riſes in the CHAP. 
midde of the iſland, and diſcharges it ſelf into XXVIII, 
the ſea on the north near Caſtel Arragoneſe. 3. Italian 


The Sepus, which riſes in the middle of the iſland, Iſlands. 


and falls into a bay towards the ſouth-eaſt, And, =—v=— 
4. The river Sepro, which runs from north to 

ſouth, and falls into the bay of Cagliari on the 
ſouth-eaſt part of the iſland, 

It is uſually divided into two parts; 1, The Divition, 

ſouthern, call'd Cape Cagliari, from the capital 

city, which ſtands in this part of the iſland. And 

2. The northern, called Cape Logadori, from 

a cape of that name in the north. The chief 


| towns are, 1. Cagliari, 2. Oriſtagni. 3. Villa 


D'Igleſia. 4. Saffari. 5. Caſtel Arragoneſe. 6. 
Algeri. And, 7. Boſa. 

Cagliari or Calaris, the capital, is ſituated on Gaeliari 
the declivity of a hill near a bay of the ſea to city. 
which it communicates its name, on the ſouth- 
eaſt part of the iſland, and is a large handſome 
populous place, with a tolerable harbour, and pret- 
ty briſk trade, conſidering the country it ſtands 
in; and isa Univerſity, the See of an Archbi- 
ſhop, and the ſeat of the Viceroy: It docs not ſeem 
to be a place of any great ſtrength, making but 
a very mean defence when it was taken by the 
Engliſh in the year 1708, and afterwards by 
the Spaniards in the year 1717; nor did the 
caſtle hold out much longer, tho' ſome have given 
it the name of a ſtrong citadel, 

_ Oriſtagni, or Oriſtan, is ſituated on a bay of origagni, 
the fame name, on the ſouth-weſt part of the 

Iſland, about 45 miles north-weſt of Cagliari: It 

is a handſome well-built town, the See of an Arch- 

biſhop and the capital of a marquiſate. 

Villa D'Iglefia ſtands on a bay of the ſea at y;1, D'Igle- 
the ſouth-weſt corner of the iſland, 30 miles to 6a. 
the weſtward of Cagliari, defended by a caſtle, 
and is the See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan of Cagliari, 

Safferi, or Saſſeri, is ſituated in a plain on the 
north-weſt part of the iſland, about 10 miles from 
the ſea, a pretty large town, defended by a caltle, 
and the See of an Archbiſhop. 

Caſtel Arragoneſe is a little fortified town, in G Arm 
the north-weſt part of the iſtand, with a pretty gonefe. 
good harbour, about 25 miles north-eaſt of Saſſari, 
and is the See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan of Saſlari. 

Algeri, or Algueri, is a fortified town, ſituated * 
on a bay of the ſea, on the north- weſt part of the? 
iſland, 16 miles ſouth of Saſſeri, and is the Sce of 
a Biſhop, ſuffragan of Saſſeri. 

Boſa ſtands at the mouth of a river of the gg. 
ſame name, on the weſt:;part of the iſland, 20 
miles ſouth of Algeri, and is a Biſhop's See, fuf- 
fragan of Saſſeri. 

here are very few towns more of any con- Their hi- 
ſequence upon the iſland. It is but thinly peo- gory. 
pled, and the natives are an unpoliſh'd genera- 
tion, who having long been a province to ſome 
diſtant kingdom, have been pretty much neglect- 
ed, and neither their ſoil or traffick 9 as 
cy 


Safferi, 


\ 
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CHAP, they would have been if they had been bleſſed with 1720, when they were obliged to yield it to H AP, 


XXVIII. a Prince of their own. the Duke of Savoy by treaty; to whom it was XXVII. 
Italian The firſt colonies planted here came from aſſign'd in lieu of Sicily, with the title of King Italian 
Iſlands, Greece, Phoenicia, and other eaſtern countries, of Sardinia, and this Prince remains in poſſeſſion Iſlands, Its 


was who crected little ſtates and principalities in this of it at this day. 


iſland, as they had done in Italy and Sicily. The 
Carthaginian ſtate was the firſt power that had 
the dominion of the whole ifland, who were dis- 
poſſeſo'd of it by the Romans. The Saracens made 
a conqueſt of it about the ſame time they ra- 
vaged Naples and Sicily. The republicks of Ge- 
noa and Piſa attack'd the Saracens, and reco- 
ver'd part of the iſland from them; but Pope 
BoNIFACE VIII, was pleaſed to make a grant 
of it to James II, King of Arragon, in the 13th 
century, who with great difficulty drove the Ge- 
noeſe and Piſans' from thence, with the reſt of 
the powers then in poſſeſſion of the iſland, who 
had confederated together againſt him, and it was 
afterwards united to the crown of Spain, till 
the Engliſh fleet under Sir JOHN LEAKeE reduc'd 
it to the obedience of King CHARLEs III, the 
preſent Emperor, in the year 1708; and it was 
confirm'd by the ſeveral parties to the treaty 
of Utrecht (except Spain) to the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, Spain ſeeming to acquieſce in this diſpo— 
ſition: but King PniLiP under pretence that 
the Emperor had not evacuated Catalonia in the 
manner he had ſtipulated to do it, but had put the 
Catalans into poſſeſſion of Barcelona, which ought 
to have been deliver'd up to him, equipp'd a fleet 
of men of war in the year 1717, putting 7 or 8000 
land-forces on board, under the command of the 
Marquis de Lede to recover Sardinia to the crown 
of Spain. On the 22d of Auguſt the diſpoſitions 
being made for a deſcent near Cagliari, the Mar- 
quis de Lede ſent an officer to the Marquis de 
Rubi Viceroy of Sardinia for the Emperor to ſum- 
mon him to ſurrender Cagliari, and the reſt 
of the iſland to the King of Spain; and the of- 
ficer returning with a refuſal, the Spaniſh troops 
landed without oppoſition. The Imperialiſts there- 
upon retir'd into the ſuburbs of Cagliari with- 
out firing a ſhot, and from thence with-drew 
into the town ; but it ſeems the whole garriſon 
did not amount to more than 400 regular foot, 
and 200 horſe, beſides militia, for at this time 
the Emperor was engaged in a war againſt the 
Turks, and had drawn moſt of the regular forces 
out of the iſland. On the 17th of September, 
the Spaniards having advanced their trenches 
within piſtol-ſhot of the walls of Cagliari, the 
Marquis de Rubi left the town with 150 horſe, 
and retir'd to Alguero or Algeri, leaving the 
command of the place to the Marquis de la 
Guardia, who was oblig'd to ſurrender the 
3d of October following; and no ſupplies com- 
ing to the aſſiſtance of the Germans, the Vice- 
roy quitted the ifland and retir'd to Genoa : 
whereupon the Spaniards became entire maſters 
of Sardinia, which they held till the year 


The iſland of Corſica lies alſo in the Tuſcan Corfia 
ſea, a little to the northward of Sardinia, 90 miles iſand, fitu 
to the ſouthward of the coaſt of Genoa, and 2 Is 
to the weſtward of the coaſt of Tuſcany, between 
the 41ſt and 43d degrees of north latitude ; ex- 
tending about 30 leagues in length from north 
to ſouth, and about 13 leagues in breadth from 
caſt to weſt about the middle ; but being near 
an oval figure, is much narrower at each end, 

It is ſurrounded almoſt with rocks and moun- 

tains, which makes it of difficult acceſs, and the The face of 
inland part is pretty mountainous, tho' there are ad 4. ! 
ſome plains which produce plenty of corn, as thehills | 
do wine, oil, and fruits ; however, the ſoil is not 

ſo fruitful as that of Sardinia, nor the air fo 
unhealthful: It is pretty well water'd with ſprings 

and rivers, but as the laſt run but a little way 

before they fall into the ſea, they cannot be very 

large. They have plenty of black cattle and ſheep, 

and a little ſprightly breed of horſes. Here are 

ſome iron mines, and others of allum, with ſome 
ſalt-pits, The natives are ſaid to be aclowniſh 
people, rough in their manners, like the element 

they chiefly converſe with, and were ſo much 

given to piracy and pilfering formerly, that *tis 

ſaid, the name of Corſair, which ſignifies a rover 

or pirate, was deriv'd from hence, It is uſually di- 

vided into Corſica Citerior and Ulterior ; the for- 

mer is the northern part next Genoa, and the 

other the ſouthern next Sardinia. The chief towns 
are, 1. Baſtia, 2. Fiorenzo. 3. Nebio, or Neb- Chief tun 
bio. 4. Calvi. 5. Sagona. 6. Corte, 7. Aleria, 

8. Accia, 9. Mariana. 10. Ajazzo, 11, Bonifa- 

cio. And, 12. Porto Vecchio. 

Baſtia, the capital, is ſituated on a bay of the Baſtia, 
ſea, at the north-eaſt part of the iſland, and has 
a pretty good harbour, defended by a caſtle, the 
See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan of Genoa, and the ſeat 
of the Viceroy. | 

Calvi, ſituated on the bay of the ſame name, Calvi, 
on the north-weſt part of the iſland, defended by 
a caſtle on a ſteep rock, 40 miles ſouth-weſt of 
Baſtia, 

Corte is an inland town, about the middle Corte, 
of the iſland, 40 miles to the ſouthward of Ba- 
ſtia, defended by a caſtle, ſituate on an inacceſ- 
ſible rock. ' W 

Ajazzo ſtands on a bay of the ſame name, on e, 
the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland, a pretty large 
town, with a good harbour, defended by a fort, 
and is the See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to Piſa. A 

Bonifacio, ſtands on the ſouth point of the i- Bon 
land, on the ſtreight which divides it from Sar- 
dinia : It has a good harbour, and a tolerable trade, 
being eſteem' d the beſt town in the iſland. Porto Vee* 

Porto Vecchio ſtands near the ſea on the oo cho. 


M. 
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CHAP. eaſt part of the iſland, about 16 miles to the north- ſince St. Pau bleſs'd the iſland with his pre- CHAP. 
XXVHI. ward of Bonifacio, and is a large town, with a to- ſence. Roſes, thyme and fennel grow wild in XXVIII. 
Italian lerable harbour, every part of it, and their honey is eſteem'd the Italian 
Iſlands, This iſland was planted alſo by colonies from beſt in Europe, There are ſeveral good ſprings Iflands. 
WAYS (Greece, and other countries of the Levant; and in the iſland, but no rivers ; what they ſeem to- 


The ſituati- 
on and ex- 
tents 


The air, 
and fruits, 


Animals, 


having been ſubdued by the Carthaginians, was 
afterwards taken from them by the Romans : The 


Saracens poſleſs'd themſelves of it when they in- 


vaded Sicily and Sardinia, and were driven from 
thence by the Piſans and Genoeſe ; and this laſt 


ſtate having driven out the other, remain ſole 


maſters of it, and ſend their Viceroy hither, who 
is the governour of it. The Doge of Genoa is 
crown'd at his acceſſion with a royal crown, as 


Sovereign of Corſica, which was antiently reputed 


a kingdom ; but this does not however give this 
ſtate the precedence of Venice, 


Malta Iland, Among the Italian iſlands I ſhall take in Mal- 


ta, it being nearer Sicily than any other ſhore, 
and formerly under the ſame Sovereign that Naples 
and Sicily were, 

This iſland of Malta or Maltha, olim Melita, 
is ſituated 60 miles to the ſouthward of Cape 


Paſſaro, the moſt ſoutherly promontory of Sicily, 


200 miles to the eaſtward of Tunis in Africa, 
and almoſt as much fouth-weſt of Cape Sparti- 
vento, the moſt ſoutherly promontory of Italy, 
ſo that it lies almoſt in the midway between 
Africa and Europe ; but as it is rather nearer to 
the latter, it may properly enough be reckon'd 
among the European iſlands, tho' it be ſometimes 
by geographers plac'd in Africa. It lies in 35 
degrees ſome odd minutes north latitude, and is 
of an oval figure, or pretty near it, being 20 miles 
in length from the north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, 
and 10 or 12 in breadth, about the middle of the 
iſland, 


foil The air is generally clear and healthful, but 


exceſſive hot, when it is not refreſh'd with cool 
breezes from the ſea. The ifland is all a white 
ſoft rock, covered with a foot of earth, or there- 
abouts; moderately fruitful, producing corn and 
grapes, they make no wine however, nor have 
they corn ſufficient for the inhabitants; not but 
that it would bear corn enough, ſays a late tra- 
veller, but their cotton and other plants are more 
profitable, and they furniſh themſelves with corn 
and wine upon very eaſy terms from var The 
corn the iſland produces is barley and buck-wheat, 
they have alſo olives, figs, and other fruits, and 
great 8 of cummin-ſeed, anniſeed, and cot- 
ton, of which they export large quantities, as 
they do alſo of indigo. They have lemons and 
oranges all the year round, and oy of peas 
and beans, and other pulſe and garden-ſtuff ; in- 
ſomuch that my author thinks it very well de- 
ferves the epithet of Fertile Malta, ſtill given it 
by the poets. Their mutton and lamb is excel- 
lently good, and they have ſtore of game, and 
fowls wild and tame: The ſuperſtitious are of 
Opinian that no venomous creature will live here, 


want moſt is wood, there being ſcarce any other 
trees than fruit-trees upon the place; but as they 
have very good ſtone for building, and the country 
is warm, they want it the leſs. 

The natives are of very tawny complexions, 
eſpecially the peaſants, who are not half cloath'd. 
'The better ſort of people who live in towns, 
follow the French or Spaniſh modes ; in keep- 
ing their women conceal'd, they imitate the Spa- 
niards and Ttalians, The iſland is pretty well 
ſtock'd with women of pleaſure however from 
Greece, who reſort hither to accommodate the 
unmarried Knights, and others who deſpiſe the 
chains of a conjugal life, The language of the 
common people is the Moreſco, a fort of barba- 
barous Arabick, ſpoken on the coaſt of Africa, and 
the reſt uſe a dialect of the Italian, which they 
ſpeak pretty roughly, | 

The chief places are, the city of Malta, or 
La Valette, the Cite, the Bourg, and the Iſle, 
with the caſtles of St. Elmo and St. Auge, Civi- 
ta Vecchia, and II Bochero. 


The Cite, the Bourg, and the Iſle, all of them Malta towns 


compoſe the town of Malta, but are, according 
to my author, ſo many diſtinct cities ſeparated 
from each other by channels of the fea, which 
form ſo many peninſula's, conſiſting of rocks, 
which riſe a great height out of the ſea, and have 
ſecure harbours belonging to them, capable of 
receiving whole fleets. On approaching of Malta, 
two of theſe ports appear diſtinguiſh'd by a high 
point of land, on which are built the new city 
and the caſtle of St. Elmo. That on the right 
hand is call'd Marſamouchet, where veſſels put 
in for refreſhments; the other is the great har- 
bour, defended by the caſtle of St. Elmo, the 

fort of Terra dell 
Auge. The fortifications are regular, and very 
ſtrong by art as well as nature. The ſtreets are 
broad, and the houſes well built with white hewn 
ſtone, with which their rocks furniſh them upon 
the ſpot. They are flat-roof*'d, ſurrounded with 
rails or balluſters, and make a very good appear- 
ance. The water they drink is brought by an 
aqueduct four miles to Malta, beſides which they 
have ciſterns and reſervoirs of rain-water. The 
new town call'd Valetta, gonſiſts of 20 ſtreets 
that lie parallel to each other, but they are un- 
even, having no other pavement than the rock 
on which they are built. It has but two gates, 
one on the land- ſide and the other towards the 
harbour. The out-works take in a good ſpace 
of ground, for the ſecurity of the country -peo- 
le in caſe of an invaſion, Among their pub- 
lick buildings, the church of St, Fown is e- 
ſteemed equal to moſt in Italy, adorn'd on 4 
out ſide 


ja Bocca, and the caſtle of St. 
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CH AP, outſide with a noble piazza and fountains, It is 
XXVIII. large and lofty, and pav'd with marble of various 
Italian colours, beautified with ſeveral rich chapels and 
Illands. altars, and the tombs of the Grand Maſters : and 


great charity, and taking ſeveral others into theirCHAp 
ſociety, who thought they ſhould merit much XXVII. 
by joining in ſo pious an undertaking, they found- Italian 
ed a church in honour of St. JOHN Baptiſt, and Iſlands, 


here among their reliques, they ſhow the right 
hand of St foun Baptiſt ; but it is moſt admir'd 
for the Evangelical Hiſtory, exquiſitely painted 
by one of the Knights. The palace of the Grand 
Maſter is a magnificent building, beſides which 
there are many other palaces that make no mean 
figure. The magazine, in which there are arms 
for 30000 men, the treaſury, and hoſpital, are 
all noble buildings, and deſerve a traveller's at- 
tention. In the hoſpital all infirm people are re- 
ceiv'd, and ſerv'd by the 1 Knights in 
ſilver, and every Friday by the Grand Matter and 
the Great Croſles, or chiefs of the reſpective na- 
tions, to which it ſeems they are oblig'd by their 
conſtitution, Malta is a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan 
of Palermo. The old city of Melita, now 
call'd Cita Notabile and Civita Vecchia, lies in 
the middle of the iſland, antiently a large po- 
pulous place, and contains at preſent about 5 or 
600 houſes. Near it is the ſummer palace of 
the Grand Maſter, call'd Il Bocheto, fortihed 
like a caſtle, but extremely well ſituated, hav- 
ing a proſpect over a great part of the iſland. Its 
gardens and natural orange-groves, ſays my au- 
thor, are delicious, beautifully intermingled with 
fruit-trees, and parterres of flowers. There are 

beſides in the iſland 26 pariſhes, and between 30 

and 40 villages equal to towns, containing a- 

bout 50000 ſouls, of which one half are military 

men and unmarried, Five miles to the weſt- 
Gora Idand. Ward lies the iſland of Goza, being about 12 miles 
long and 6 broad, and containing about 500 houſes. 
Near it is the iſle of Comino, 5 miles in cir- 
cumference, with ſome leſſer iſlands that are ſub- 
ject to Malta. And I muſt not forget the Ca- 
tacombs of Malta, which ſome call a ſubterra- 
nean town, hewn out of the ſolid rock; but 
by the deſcription they ſeem to reſemble thoſe 
of Rome and Naples, and therefore were probably 
put to the ſame uſe at Malta, 

The firſt inhabitants of this iſland were the 
Phcenicians and Carthaginians, after which it fell 
under the dominion of the Romans, and gene- 
rally follow'd the fate of Sicily, till CHARLEs V 
gave it to the Knights of St. Joan of Je- 
ruſalem, anno 1530. Of the orginal of theſe 
Knights or Hoſpitallers of St. JOHN of Jeruſa- 
lem we meet with this account. Some time be- 
fore the expedition of GODFREY of Bouillon to 
the Holy Land, ſome Neapolitan merchants who 
traded in the Levant obtain'd leave of the Ca- 
liph of Egvpt to build a houſe there, for the en- 
tertainment of thoſe of their nation who came 
in pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, for which they a- 
greed to pay an annual tribute, They after- 
wards built two churches near their houſe, and 
entertain'd the pilgrims who reſorted thither with 

5 2 


Comino. 


Hiſtory of 
Malta. 


an hoſpital for infirm people, from whence they * 


obtain'd the name of Hoſpitallers. GopFRE 
of Bouillon having taken Jeruſalem about the 
year 1099, we find them a little after diſtin- 
guiſh'd by black habits, and a croſs with eight 
points; and beſides their former vows, they took 
another to defend pilgrims; and thus their order 
became military, into which ſeveral ſons of fi- 
gure enter'd themſelves, changing their title of 
Hoſpitallers to that of Knights Hoſpitallers. At- 
ter Jeruſalem was taken, theſe Knights retir'd to 
Margalt, and from thence to Acre in Paleſtine, 
which they bravely defended in the year 1290; 
after which they were entertain'd by Joyn King 
of Cyprus, who affign'd them Limiſſon in his 
dominions, where they remain'd till 1310, 
when they took Rhodes under their Grand Ma- 
ſter FouLQUEs DE VILLARET, a Frenchman; 
and next year repuls'd a great army of Saracens, 
being commanded by their Great Maſter Ama- 
DEUs Duke of Savoy, whoſe ſucceſſors after- 
wards uſed the following Letters for their de- 
vice, viz. F. E. R. T. i. e. Fortituds ejus Rhodum 
tenuit, and thoſe of the order were from thence 
call'd Knights of Rhodes, They afterwards de- 
fended the iſland againſt ſeveral attacks of the 
Turks, but it was taken at laſt by SoLyMan 
in the year 1522, when they retir'd to Candia, and 
from thence to Sicily, The Emperor CHaRLes 
the Fifth gave them this iſland of Malta in the 
year 1530, looking on it as a good frontier a- 
gainſt the Turks, and they accepted of it with 
the conſent of the other Princes, in whoſe ter- 
ritories their lands lay. In 1566, Sol VM AN at- 
tack'd them vigorouſly in Malta, deſtroying the 
whole iſland except two or three caſtles, which he 
was forc'd to abandon after a fiege of four months, 
having loſt 15000 ſoldiers and 8000 ſeamen in the 


expedition, JOHN DE LA VALETTE PARISOT 


was at this time Grand Maſter, and gain'd abun- 
dance of honour in the defence he made. He after- 
wards built that part of the town which has the 
name of La Valette. The Knights formerly con- 


liſted of eight different people, viz. 1. Of thoſe,,,..., 
of Provence, whoſe Chief was the grand com- 722 


mendator of religion. 2. Of Auvergne, whoſe Chiefveral nation 
f France in ge- r 


was Mareſchal of the order. 3. 

neral, whoſe Chief was Grand Holpitaller, 4. Of 
Italy, whoſe Chief was Admiral. 5. Of Arragon, 
whoſe Chief was Grand Conſervator. 6, Of Ger- 
many, whoſe Chief was Grand Bailiff of the order. 
7. Of Caſtile, whoſe Chief was Grand Chancellor. 


language 


C 
7 


And, 8. Thoſeofthe Engliſh, whoſe Chief was Com- | 


mander of the cavalry: but the Engliſh having with- 
drawn themſelves, there are now only ſeven Chiefs. 
Thoſe who enter into this order, are oblig'd to 
prove their legitimacy as well as nobility by = 
er 


of 
Co 
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mother for four deſcents, except the na- 


4731 


of geld to the treaſurer of the order. Ther make C HAP. 


CHAP. ther and 


AP, XXVIII tural ſons of Kings and Princes. Amongſt the a particular enquiry whether any of the candidates XXVIII. 
III Italian Knights, only thoſe ſtiled the Grand Croties can predeceſſors have during thoſe four generations, de- Italian 
an lands. ſtand candidates for Grand Maſter. The Grand rogated from their nobility by merchandize, traf- lands, 
ids, WY Croſſes are the Chiefs of the ſeveral nations, who fick, or being bankers, except thoſe of Genoa and 
"=" are now ſeven in number, and have their reſpec- Sienna, in whom theſe things are efteem'd no ob— 
tive colleges and halls in Malta, forming tv many jection. They ſometimes admit minors of a year 
ſeveral ſocieties, the head of each houſe being at old, but then 4500 Livres muſt be paid down by 
this day call'd the Grand Prior of his nation, their gaurdians for this privilege, which are never 
who is a member of the council of ſtate, and diſtin- return'd. The Grand Mafter hath 16 pages, who 
guiſh'd by a large white croſs embroider'd on his ſerve him from 12 to 16 years of age, and then 
breaſt, "Thoſe of this order never marry : I hey are ſuccecded by others. Thoſe who are chaplains, 
conſiſt of three degrees or ſtates, as they are call'd, conventual clerks, or fervants at arms, cannot be 
viz. Knights, Chaplains, and Servants at Arms. admitted into the order of Knights ; nor any who 
There are alſo prieſts of obedience, who offici- are eccleſiaſticks, tho' they have all other requitites, 
ate in churches; friar-ſervants, who aſſiſt at the The churchmen, who make the ſecond ſtate, are 
offices; and donnes, or demi-croſſes: but theſe are receiv'd as deacons, or clerks conventuals, to ſerve 
not reckon'd as conſtituent parts of the body. This in the church of Malta from 10 to 15 vears of 
diviſion was made in 1130, The Chaplains or Con- age. The deacons are oblig'd to prove that they 
ventual Prieſts are of noble extraction, and the ec- have been legally baptiz'd, and that their parents 
cleſiaſtical dignities in Malta are reſerv'd for them, are a degree above the common people, and the 
ſeveral of whom have been Cardinals. The Ser- charge of their admiflion is 100 crowas in gold, 
vants at Arms are alſo of noble extraction, but it and the chaplains pay twice as much, belides the 
is not neceſſary they ſhould be ſo for four gene- duties to their reſpective nations; and the ſervants 
rations. ITbe government is mix'd, partly monar- at arms pay the like. The prieſts of the obe- 
chical, and partly ariſtocratical. The Grand Ma- dience are receiv'd without any formalities, and 
ſter, who is Sovereign, coins money, pardons cri- are fo call'd becauſe they obey the Grand Prior, 
minals, and beſtows the places of Grand Priors, who appoints them to officiate in the cures be- 
Bailifts, Commendators and Knights; and theſe longing to the order. They wear a white croſs 
are oblig'd to obey him in whatever is not con- upon their cloaks, and enjoy the privileges of the 
trary to the ſtatutes of their order. In the great religion: and of theſe ſome are gentlemen. "The 
or ſacred council however, where matters ot the ſervants of the office are thoſe who are employ'd 
higheſt importance are debated, the Grand Maſter in the hoſpital or other neceflary occaſions. [here 
has but two voices. The ordinary Council is com- are allo donnes, or demi-croſſes, who marry, and 
poſed of the Grand Maſter and the Grand Croſſes, wear a golden croſs of three branches, thoſe of the 
but in a full Council two of the eldeſt Knights of Knights having four, as have alſo thoſe of the ſer- 
cach nation attend. Every nation, as has been in- vants and chaplains; but they muſt not wear them 
timated already, has its ſeveral Grand Prior, and e- without a particular licence from the Grand Maſter, 
very Grand Priory a certain number of Comman- All the Knights, of what rank or quality ſocver, 
deries. The Knights are receiv'd into this order, are oblig'd, after making their vows, to wear on 
either by undergoing the trials requir'd by the ſta- the left ſide of their cloaks a croſs of white wax'd 
tutes, or by diſpenſation, Diſpenſations are either cloth with eight points, which is their true badge, 
obtain'd by the Pope's Brief, or from a general that of gold being only an ornament, When they 
chapel of the order, and are granted in caſe of ſome go to war againſt the Turks, they wear over all 
defect in their nobility or pedigree on the mother's a red coat, with a great white croſs before and be- 
ſide. The Knights are received either as of age, hind without points, which are the arms of the 
under minority, or as pages to the Grand Maſter. religious. The ordinary habit of the Grand Ma- 
According to the ſtatutes they muſt be 16 years ſter is a kind of caflock of tabby or cloth, open 
ights ot age complete before they are receiv'd, enter into before and tied about him with a girdle, at which 
Tu the noviciate at 17, and make profeſſion at 18. hangs a great purſe, lignitying, ſays my author, cha- 
ugs. And they muſt preſent themſelves either to the rity to the poor, according to the firſt inſtitution 


grand chapter, or to the provincial aſſembly of 
the Grand Priory in which they are born. The 


proofs of their nobility by four deſcents on both 
tides are made b 


the arms of the families, and 
an exact enquiry into regiſters, ſign'd by the Grand 
Prior and ſent to Malta, where they undergo 
nother examination by the Knights of that par- 
ticular nation, who ſometimes reject them; and 
they paſs, the ſtanding of the Knight is rec- 
* bom that day, when he pays 250 crowns 
OL x 1 | | 


of the order; and over this he wears a velvet- 
gown, or long cloak, wheti' he goes to church on 
ſolemn feſtivals, and on the left fide a white croſs 
with eight points, or crols-patee, The reſt of the 
Knights give him the title of Eminence, and 
bis fubjecks call bim his Highneſs. Some ſay the 
Knights at their admiſſion vow to Gop, the Vir- 
gin Maxx and St. JOHN Baptiſt, obedience, po- 
verty, and chaſtity, They are oblig'd to take care 
of the ſick and ſtrangers, and receive none into 

Oo0] | their 
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CHAP. their order but ſuch as are of ſound robuſt bo- 
XX VIII. dies. The Priors chuſe the Grand Maſter, who 
Italian is only ſubje&t to the Pope in ſpirituals, but has 
Iſlands, a dependance on thoſe ſ:cular Princes where their 
hey ]inds and revenues lie, If the ſuffrages at the e- 


lection be equal, they chuſe an umpire who de- 
termines the matter, The annual revenue of the 
Grand Maſter is 10000 ducats, beſides ſome thou- 
ſands of ducats out of the common treaſury. Their 
galleys uſually carry 500 men each, and 16 pieces 
of cannon. They are oblig'd to ſupprels pirates by 
their agreement with CHARLES V, and thin 

themſelves bound by their profeſſion to be engag'd 
in a perpetual war with the Turks, as the Al- 
gerines and Corſairs of Barbary are with the Chri- 
ſtian States and Princes. When the Knights of Malta, 
ſays MoTRAYE, are profeſs'd, a carpet is ſpread 
upon the ground, on which is ſet a piece of bread, 
a glaſs of water, and a ſword, and they are told, 
This is what religion gives you, you muſt procure your- 
ſelves the reſt with your ſword, And accordingly 
this order have been in a perpetual ſtate of ho- 
ſtility with the Mahometans for ſeveral hundred 
years, and conſequently are very good ſoldiers, 
tho? I can't call them good Chriſtians; for ſurel 

that religion teaches peace and good-will to al 
mankind, of what ſect or perſuaſion ſoever they be. 
"The diſciples of MAHomeT indeed are oblig'd 
by their great Prophet to make no peace with 
the reſt of the world till they have beaten them 
into the ſame religion with themſelves; and we 
find them for many years after their firſt inſtitution 
refuſing to enter into any other treaty with Chri- 
{tians than for a ſuſpenſion of arms, and that each 
party ſhould keep what they reſpectively poſſeſs'd; 
but neceſſity has at length reduc'd them to better 
manners, and they have been oblig'd to yield up 
their fineſt towns, and very large territories, ra- 
ther than run the hazard of being taken by ſtorm, 
particularly Temeſwaer and Belgrade, which were 
both ſurrender'd by the Turks to the Imperialiſts 
in the laſt war ; when, according to the princi- 
ples of their religion, they ought to have fought 
zt out toa man, rather than have given up theſe 
places to the Chriſtians. And as the Turks by 
principle ought to be always in a ſtate of hoſtility 
with the Chriſtians, fo we find ſome Chriſtian Prin- 
ces and States beſides the Malteſe, engaged in a 
continual war with them, particularly the Pope 
and the moſt Chriſtian King of Spain. I do not 
remember that ever either of theſe powers enter'd 
into any formal treaty with the Mahometans, but 
the rule ſeems to be on both fides, to do each 
other what miſchief they can, Indeed it happens 
that the dominions of theſe perpetual enemies are 
not contiguous, or elſe they would find themſelves 
under a neceſſity of treating ſometimes as well as 
the Imperialiſts and the Turks. But I think the 
Chriſtians have no manner of reaſon to cry out 
on the piracies and depredations of the Algerines, 
Sally-men, &c, when they themſelves do the very 
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ſame things; taking and plundering all Turkiſh CH Ap. 
veſſels they meet with, and carrying the miſerable XXVII. 
people into captivity : nor are their hoſtilities con- Italian 
fin'd to the ſea, but they land on the ſhores of Bar- Iſlands. 
bary, and carry whole towns and villages into cap- -E 


tivity, when they have an opportunity ; which kind 
of viſits the natives of Barbary frequently return, 
landing on the Chriſtian ſhores, and plundering 
and deſtroying all within their reach. Malta in- 
deed ſtands as a frontier garriſon againſt the Infi- 
dels, and is ſo ſtrong by art as well as nature, 
that the "Turkiſh rovers can do them but little 
hurt ; whereas their galleys take prizes almoſt e- 
very day, and the commanders grow rich by the 
ſpoils of their enemies, whom for that reaſon they 
never deſire to be at peace with. But what brings 
them in as much profit as any one article, is their 
priſoners, which either ſerve them as ſlaves, or are 
ranſom'd at very high rates. But ſurely theſe 
practices will never induce the Infidels to believe 
that peace and love, and a univerſal benevolence 
are the grand characteriſticks of our religion: They 
will rather think that we are animated by the 
ſame ſpirit the diſciples of ManyomerT are, what- 
ever we may pretend, and conſequently that they 
have reaſon to return us the uſual title we give them, 
of Barbarians. 

I ſhall now add ſome remarks on Italy which 
have been omitted or lightly touch'd upon before. 


Between Rome and Naples, tho” it be one of the Poor enter. 


richeſt countries in the world, all our travellers agree, —_— 1 


that there is the worſt accommodation and entertain- 
ment in this road that can be met with any where, 
and that a man muſt really undergo a great deal 
of hardſhip in the four days journey between thoſe 
two cities, if he does not take his. proviſions with 
him. The fleſh of buffalo's, crows and magpies, 
ſuch as we ſhould throw to the dunghill, here of- 
ten makes the beſt part of the ordinary; and tho 
they have a variety of wines in Italy, the beſt are 
ſcarce, eſpecially at their inns; partridges, hares, 
and other game, and wild-fowl are not often met 


with, except quails, and theſe they have in great Quik plet- 
i | 


abundance, eſpecially in the ſpring, when they t 
arrive in vaſt flocks from Africa, and even cover 
the country; they are frequently ſo wearied in 
their flight croſs the Mediterranean, that they drop 
into ſhips as they are under fail, and may be taken 


in heaps when they firſt come on ſhore, but ſo 


extremely lean, that they are very indifferent food 
till they are fatted, But to make ſome amends for 
the ill proviſions travellers meet with on the road, 
they travel in great ſecurity; there have ſcarce 
been any banditti or troops of robbers in the Eccle- 


ſiaſtical State ſince the Pontificate of Six us V, 
who was very ſevere upon them, and other Prin- 
ces following his example, they have prett well 1 
clear'd Italy of robbers, as they have alſo of bravo s Am, 
or aſſaſſins. Gentlemen are permitted to ride with 
piſtols, and even fuzees in the country for their 


deſence; but in ſeveval of their cities they will not 


allo? 


Few robber, 
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CHA P. allow a traveller to wear any arms, particularly at 
XXVIII. Genoa and Lucca, where they take away both ſwords 
wane and piſtols when you enter the gates, and return 


them again when you leave the town on paying 
a certain ſum, ſo that you will ſometimes pay treble 
the price of your arms in travelling thro' Italy. 
The bayonet and ſtiletto are unlawful weapons, and 
prohibited almoſt in every city. 

My author further obſerves, that tho' the wo- 
men are permitted to come to church and hear 
ſermons in Lent, they are encloſed in a tall pew 
near the pulpit, where they can neither ſee or be 
ſeen; for the Italians cannot bear their women 
ſhould be prophan'd by common eyes, nor can they 
comprehend how a man can be devout while he 
is ſtaring them in the face, as in our proteſtant 
churches, When they go to prayers and kneel near 
the men, they are ſo veil'd, that no part of their 


faces can be ſeen, and fo carefully watch'd by their 


relations or governantes, that they ſeldom have an 
opportunity of going aſtray ; and indeed, *tis ſaid, 
they ſeldom fail of complying with the firſt mo- 
tion. They look upon themſelves to be unjuſtly re- 
ſtrain'd of their liberty, and make no ſcruple to break 
from their tyrannical keepers as often as they have op- 


-portunity, who allow themſelves all manner of liber- 


ties, tho' they will permit the women to take none. 

On the north ſide of the Apennine, they are 
not only forced to cover their orange and lemon- 
trees in the winter to preſerve them from the cold, 
but alſo their pomegranate-trees, olives, myrtles, 
caper-trees, and many others; the plane-tree is 
very common in Italy, as are the cypreſs, ſena, 
lentiſk, cork-tree, carob and ſcarlet oak, and the 
highways are frequently border'd with white mul- 
berry trees, with the leaves whereof they feed their 
ſilk-worms; and almoſt all manner of medicinal 
herbs and ſimples are to be had on the Apennine 
mountains and the Alps. Sponges are found on the ſea- 
fide near Terracina : Pumice-ſtones grow on a little 
iſland over againſt the promontory of Miſenum, 
when the fea is ſtormy it looſens them from the 
rocks, and carries them over in ſmall pieces to the 
oppoſite ſhore of Pozzoli and Baiz ; they are not 
to be met with about Veſuvius, or any other burn- 
ing mountain, as ſome have related, thoſe ſtones 
being of a very different nature. 

The Italian mountains, and eſpecially the Apen- 
nine, are rich in metals, and other minerals, as 
cryſtal, agate, alabaſter, and ſeveral kinds of marble ; 
the white marble of Carara is eſteem'd the fineſt, 
but the Grecian marble in the Archipelago has much 
brighter colours than the Italian. 


mhk: In the ſummer they uſe all manner of ſtratagems 
* hears to render the heats tolerable at Rome, men of qua- 


ſummer. 


lity have apartments at the bottom of their houſes, 
where the ſun never enters; theſe are furniſh'd 
with fountains and water-ſpouts, and floor'd with 
marble, and the doors ſo contriv'd as to draw 
in a cool refreſhing breeze when they want it. 
To preſerve them from flies and gnats when 
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they fleep, their beds are encloſed with cur- 
tains of gauze: when they fleep after dinner, as 
they uſually do about two hours, they loll in eaſy 
chairs, whoſe backs are made to let down as low 
as they pleaſe. The Serain, or evening-dew in the 
Campania of Rome, is reckon'd fatal to thoſe that 
ſleep in it for three months in ſummer, on which 
account, *tis ſaid, travellers chuſe to lie 15 or 20 
miles ſhort of Rome if they can't reach the city 
before night. My author ſays, he found an infcrip- 
tion over a door in Rome, importing that the air 
of this town is fatal to ſtrangers, and troubleſome 
to the natives: that if a man would preſerve his 
health here, he muſt take phyſick the ſeventh day 
after his arrival, avoid nauſeous ſmells, uſe mode- 
rate exerciſe, guard himſelf againſt colds and heats, 
abſtain from fruit and women, and never quench 
his thirſt with cold water. 


try, but generally earthen-ware, reſembling Delft 
or coarſer, for all kinds of veſſels. 
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Rules of 


iealth. 


They uſe very little tin or pewter in this coun- Earthen 
diſhes and 


. veſſels chief« 
They begin ly oy * 


their day at ſun- ſet, and count one a- clock an hour Their day 


after, and ſo on to 24, and do not divide the day 
into twice twelve hours as we do here; the hours 
conſequently are perpetually varying, their day be- 
ginning ſooner or later as the ſun ſets, whereas it 
is always fix a- clock with us fix hours before or af- 
ter noon, and twelve at noon and midnight. If 
the ſun ſets at ſix a- clock in Italy, the next day at 
noon they reckon 18; and if it ſets at ſeven, they 
reckon 17 the next day at noon and ſo on, 


. . . FR Summer the 
Tho” people are apt to imagine there is little ron d. 


viſit Italy. 


winter in Italy, my author ſays, he found the win- 
ter very ſharp there, and he thinks travellers in 
the wrong in chuſing that ſeaſon to travel through 
it, as they generally do, for in winter the ways 
are uneaſy and dangerous, eſpecially in the moun- 
tains, on account of the ſnow and ice; the days 
alſo are ſhort, and a traveller comes late to his 
lodging, and is often forced to riſe before day; 
beſides, the country looks diſmal, nature is in a 
manner half dead, and neither fruits or flowers to 
be ſeen, On the contrary, in ſummer we have 
none of theſe inconveniences, and tho' *tis ve 
hot, it is only the repoſing one's ſelf during the 
heat of the day, and the cold of the winter ſuffi- 
ciently counterbalances the heats of the ſummer. 

In many parts of Italy, 


begins at 


ſun- ſet. 


as in Tuſcany, Parma Convenien- 


and Modena, the traveller may have horſes or ca- of tra- 


laſhes, call'd Cambiatura, the rates of which are 
fix'd, and the conveniency of this way of travel- 
ling is, that he may ſtop where he pleaſes, and 
change his horſes or calaſh at every Cambiatura, 
without being obliged to pay for their return; he 
may alſo take what time he pleaſes to ſatisfy his 
curioſity. There is room for two people in a ca- 
laſh, and my author prefers it to travelling on 
horſeback, becauſe one has the advantage of being 
ſkreen'd from the ſun and weather, and the tra- 
veller is permitted to carry a portmantua faſtned 
to it of two hundred weight. 

[Ooo 2] When 


vellings 
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When the traveller comes to Rome, he will be 
immediately ſurrounded by a multitude of lackeys, 
who come to offer their ſervice, but my author 
adviſes him to be cautious how he truſts them, for 
they are generally a pack of knaves ; it is moſt ad- 
viſable when a perſon wants them to take thoſe 
who belong to the town, or to the country at leaſt, 
becauſe they give ſecurity to perform their duty, 
and are beſt acquainted with the people and cu- 
ſtoms of the place. People of quality uſually carry 
ſome ſpare liveries with them to clothe them with. 
The ordinary allowance of theſe Staffieri, as they 
are call'd, is two and a half, or three Julio's a day, 
(a Julio is about fix pence) when they are at board 
wages; and for ten or twelve piſtoles a month, a 
gentleman may have a handſome coach and a pair 
of horſes ;3- except it be in Lent, or about Eaſter, 
when the concourſe is very great at Rome, and 
then they will aſk fourteen piſtoles a month for a 
coach and pair of horſes, A licence may eaſily be 
obtain'd here to eat fleſh in Lent, and the inn- 
keep:rs on the road will furniſh you with it if 
you deſire it, privately, that they be not expoſed 
to the cenſures of the church. The lean-days, as 
they call their faſts, however very well deſerve 
that name, for it is ſcarce poſſible for a foreigner to 
diſpenſe with thoſe excecding lean dinners, 

A ſkilful antiquary is a very neceflary depen- 
dant, which a man of quality muſt retain when he 
arrives at Rome, and will coſt him three or four 
piſtoles a month; and he is adviſed to take a par- 
ticular view of every thing that is remarkable him- 
ſelf, without truſting to the report of others; and 
a gentleman will chuſe to view the curioſities of 
Rome in the company of other ſtrangers rather 
than alone, becauſe he will hear their opinions 
of them: he ought to be provided with maps, 
meaſures, proſpective-glaſſes, a mariner's compaſs 
and quadrant, and to be able to take the dimen- 
tions of things himſelf, 

A Roman palm (or a ſpan and a half) makes 
thirteen inches Engliſh meaſure, the Roman foot 
is ſhorter by ſix lines than that of England, and 
eight Roman feet make a Roman Cane. A Braſſe 
of Florence is 22 inches and a half Engliſh, 

A compleat ſet of prints of all the antiquities 
and remarkable things that are to be found in 
Rome may be had there, but they will coſt near 
100 piſtoles, according to Missod; and he ad- 
viſes gentlemen not to be too parſtmonious in their 
travels, for if they are, he tells them, they muſt 
expect to meet with trouble and vexation inſtead 
of pleaſure ; whereas a liberal hand gains admil- 
ſion every where, and procures great advantages 
and as it is but once in their lives, and in order 
to accompliſh themſelves, they will not find their 
account in being over-penurious, ſuch a manage- 
ment- only renders them contemptible wherever 


The way —_ come. 


zentlemen who travel in company from Rome 


to Naples uſually hire both calaſhes and horſes, that 
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they may ride one way or the other by turns, as CH p. 
they ſez fit, and every paſſenger pays the perſon XXVIII 


H 
XV 


who letts them 15 piaſters, on condition he ſhall GY 


ſpend hve days in going thither, wait for him five 
days at Naples, and lend his horſes to Veſuvius 
and Puzzoli, and return to Rome in five days 
more; ſo that the whole journey is perform'd in 15 
days. They may very eaſily go from Rome to Na- 
ples in four days, only they are ſuppoſed to ſpend 
ſome time in viewing the country, or the curioſi- 
ties in the way thither. (A piaſter is about the 
value of 6s. 8 d. or 7 5.) But as Naples well de- 
ſerves more than five days to view it, my author 
adviſes the traveller to go by the Procacaio, or or- 
dinary ſtage, becauſe he is at liberty then to re- 
turn when he pleaſes, 


He adviſes all gentlemen that travel to Italy alſo The prog. 
to contrive their affairs ſo, as to ſee the laſt days of tins fr 
the carnival at Venice, the Holy Week at Rome, and 3 
the Octave of the Sacrament at Bologna; and to a- of lta!;, 


void being at Rome during the heats. He ſays, a 
perſon will do well to conſider what company he 
travels with alſo, or it may be better to have none; 
ſome, as he obſerves, are curious in examining e- 
very thing, and will expoſe themſelves to a ſhower 
of rain, or hazard loſing a dinner to make a dif- 
covery of any importance, while others travel poſt 
thro' a country as it were, and take care of no- 
thing elſe but the providing a good bed, a diſh of 
meat, or a glaſs of the beſt wine. A large com- 
pany is by no means proper to travel with in Italy, 
where we meet with ſuch wretched inns, that they 
can ſeldom find beds or proviſions for a tolerable 
company. | 


Every town almoſt in Italy affords ſome things Some thing 
which are either peculiar to it, or done in greater Peu tv 


perfection than in other places; as at Rome you d. 


meet with fine prints of palaces, churches, gar- 


dens, ſtatues, fountains, ornaments of architecture, 


pictures of Popes, Princes, Cardinals, and other 
illuſtrious men, maps, plans of towns, &c. They 
are famous allo for their perfumes, ſuch as berga- 
mot, limetta, imperial oil and milleſiori, and all 
ſorts of quinteſſences, balſams and pomatums. The 
fruit bergamot is like a lemon, and the perfume 
drawn from it is incomparably better than what 
we meet with in other places. The perfumers of 
Rome have either an art, or ingredients that their 
neighbours want, for perfuming ſkins, of which 
they make gloves, fans, purſes, and other things. 


And this is the proper place to furniſh one's ſelf 
with fine medals; tho' if a man has not ſome judg- © 


ment in them, he will be impoſed upon. 


Naples is remarkable for its ſilk ſtockings, waiſt- & 


coats, breeches and caps, perfumed ſoap, ſnuff- boxes 
made of ſhells inlaid with filver, and Spaniſh ſnuff, 


Venice is taken notice of for its points, works“ 


in glaſs, cryſtal and ſteel, ſnuff-boxes, ſilk ſtuffs, 
and fine ſcarlet. 
At Milan we meet with works of rock cryſtal, 
ſwords, heads of canes, ſnuft-boxes, and ſteel toys. 
| Florence 


| O F 


HAP. Florence alſo is famous for its eſſences, balſams, 
XVIII. pomatums, and other perſumes; but their bergamot 
i inferiour to that of Rome, Here are al o inlaid 
works, with the ſtones call'd Dendrites, and others 
call'd Ruins of Florence, which are found in Monte 
Limagio. 
At Genoa we meet with filk ſtuffs, velvets, 
points, dry ſweetmeats, ſoap and waſh-balls. 
At Bologna ſhining ſtones, or phoſphorus's, ſe- 
veral kinds of ſnuff and waſhballs, and their lap- 
dogs were formerly in much eſteem ; one of them 
made a mighty ſtir in England not many years ago, 
Breſcia has been remarkable for its tire-arms. 
The Nuns of Tortona for their works in ſtraw, 
of which they make boxes, flowers, birds, caſkets and 
toilets, or any little implement of the like nature. 
The knives of Scarperia, ſixteen or ſeventeen 
miles from Florence, are much cried up, not fo 
much for the goodneſs of the metal, as for their 
contrivance of putting ſeveral blades to one hatt, as 
they will ten or a dozen at a time, if tis deſired. 
At Loretto the devout traveller furniſhes himſelf 
with beads, crucifixes, Agnus Det's, and other holy 
utenſils; and their beads are thought to have an 
extraordinary ſanctity by being touch'd or rubb'd on 
the Madona or image of the Bleſſed Virgin there, 
The Nuns of Gaieta pretend to have the beſt 
eſſence of oranges : but Misso does not approve 
of it; he ſays, it is too ſtrong and ſharp. 
The maſks of Modena are ſaid to be well con- 
trived, and the ſpurs of Reggio in as much eſteem 
in Italy, as thoſe of Rippon are here. 
The mill'd gloves, the ſweet ſnuff of Millefiori, 
and the Roſa Solis of Turin, are allo. in eſteem 
with our travellers. 
a In the year 1726, the Viceroy of Sicily received 
kes orders from the Imperial court to publiſh a Bando, 
dal lep or proclamation, prohibiting the importation of ſe- 
m Sicily, veral Engliſh manufactures, ſuch as duroys, cala- 
mancoes, camblets, druggets, and other ſtuffs pro- 
per ſor a warm country, in order to encourage 
thoſe of Germany, which are deſign'd to be brought 
into Sicily and Naples by the new company eſta- 
bliſhed at Trieſte : whereupon the Engiiit Conſul 
Mr. CHAMBERLAYNE on the 1oth of June that 
year, by the advice of the Engliſh factory at Mei- 
ſina, preſented the following memorial to the Vice- 
roy of Sicily, viz. 
Maſt excellent Lord, | 
WiLLan CHAMBERLAYNE, his Britannick 
Majeſty's Conſul-General in this kingdom, 
and the Engliſh merchants ſettled and reliding in 
the city of Meſſina, do humbly repreſent that they 
are infor mod, the Royal Patrimonial Council by 
your Excellency's direction, upon what motives 
your memorialiſts know not, are about to prohibit 
the importation into this city and kingdom of di- 
vers ſorts of Engliſh woollen manufactures and ſtuffs. 
That before ſuch a reſolution paſs, they offer to your 
Excellency's conſideration, the prejudice which would 


Some ſpecies 
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79 
manifeſtly ariſe from it to the publick commerce, to CH AP, 
the income cf the royal treaſury, and to the ge- XX VIII, 
neral intereſt not only of his Imperial and Catho- Coyrng 
lick Majeſty's ſubjects, but likewiſe of foreigners 
concern'd in traffick with this city. For this would 
be an abolition of the eſtabliſhment of a Scala 
Franca, or ſtaple granted by the moſt ſerene King 
CHARLES II, who engaged his Royal word to 
permit the importing hither of all manner of mer- 
chandize and manufactures from what part of the 
world ſocver. It would alſo be a direct volation 
of the treaty of commerce concluded between the 
moſt ſerene Kings af Spain and England in the year 
1667, which was ratified by King CHARLEs II, 
of bleſled memory, the ſame year, and confirm'd 
by his prefent Imperial and Catholick Majeſty anno 
1709, at Barcelona ; by which treaty entire liberty 
was granted to the ſubjects of Great Britain to im- 
port and bring into all the territories, kingdoms 
and dominions of the King of Spain, all forts of 
merchandize, cloths, manufactures, and things of 
the kingdom of England, there to fell, barter, or 
otherwiſe convert and diſpoſe of the ſame, as will 
more fully appear to your Excellency by the in- 
cloſed copies of the article of the Scala Franca, and 
the ſeventh article of the aforeſaid treaty concluded 
and confirm'd as above. Wherefore the memoria- 
lifts have judg'd it proper by way of prevention to 
make application to your Excellency, a Prince 
zealous for juſtice, and a lover of the publick good, 
to induce you to ſuſpend ſo important a reſolution 
till ſome deputy of theirs be permitted to lay before 
you the ſolid and weighty reaſons they have to urge 
againſt this novelty, which is not only prejudicial 
to the publick commerce, the promoting whereof 
your Excellency has ſo much at heart, but to the 
general intcreſt of the natives and foreigners who 
are concern'd in, and do contribute to and carry 
on the trade of this city and kingdom, and alſo to 
the royal duties, which mult inevitably diminiſh 
in proportion as commerce leſſens. But in caſe 
your Excellency in your great wiſdom {hall deter- 
mine otherwiſe, they beſcech you at leaſt to give 
ſufficient allowance of time before ſuch prohibition 
takes place; becauſe the memorialiſts under the 
ſanction of the publick faith, and relying on the 
ro;al promiſes, have ſome time ago fent com- 
miſſions to their correſpondents in England for large 
quantities of ſuch ſeveral forts of goods as they ufed 
to provide every year againſt the fair in Auguſt, 
which by this time are not only bought up, but 
actually embarqued and on the way hither, to the 
end that within the time limited they may vend and 
diſpoſe of them. Upon which ccnc2ſlion from your 
Excellency as a juſt Prince, the memorialiſts do ſe- 
curely depend., 

The anſwer. to which memorial was, That the 
orders from the court of Vienna on this affair being 
uncontroulable, the publiſhing them could not be 
deferred, | 

A 


CHAP. A Tit of the Imperial navy, 

XXVIII. Ia the ports of Naples, Sicily, and the Adriatick 
Ga — gulph. Guns Guns 
1 Impe- The St. Barbara. 68 St. Ottila 48 
the ports of St. Leopold 62 St. Nepomucene 48 


Italy and the St, Charles 58 St. Joſeph 36 
Ocean. St. Elizabeth 50 St. Anthony 30 


St. January 42 St. Anne 42 
St. Lucia 46 St. Baltazar 40 
Beſides eight frigates and fourteen galleys. 

In the Ocean Guns Guns 
The Charles 40 Lyon 28 
Empreſs Elizabeth 36 T'yger 32 
Auſtria 34 Eagle 32 
Prince Eugene 32 Force 30 
Marquiſs Viſconti 30 Peace 32 
Marquiſs de Prie 30 Concord 34 
Union 28 Bleſſing 32 
Hope o And three advice-ſhips. 


"This lift being 93 only from the publick pa- 
pers, I cannot be anſwerable for the exactneſs of 
it; but it is ſurprizing if the Emperor have a fleet 
already any thing near ſo powerful as this 1s repre- 
ſented to be. 

The fruis Tempeſts and unſeaſonable weather proved al- 
of the earth moſt as deſtructive to Italy in the year 1727, as 
deffroy'd.in_any earthquake that has happen'd there in our me- 
3 mory ; for they relate, that on the 7th of October 
: this year, there aroſe ſuch a dreadful hurricane at 
Naples, that the like was never known. The 
ſtorm begun by furious jarring winds, attended 
with continual lightning and dreadful thunder- 
claps, which were ſoon follow'd with ſuch heavy 
rains mixed with hail, that all the gardens in that 
city and neighbourhood were overflow'd ; the trees, 
vineyards, &c. which were upon the hills round 
the city were torn up by the roots and waſh'd away 
by the torrent ; their kitchin-gardens were cover'd 
with ſand, and in the lower part of the city the 
flood forced open the ſtrongeſt gates, threw down 
ſeveral walls and houſes, and deſtroy'd abundance 
of people : the great reſervoirs which furniſh the 
city with water, with their wells and fountains, were 
choak'd up. The borough of Pianura, which lies 
very low, was ſo ſuddenly overflow'd, that of 500 
inhabitants, ſix only eſcaped ; the borough of Pan- 
ceoli was entirely ſunk, and there aroſe ſuch a 
thick vapour and poiſonous ſtench out of this gulph, 
that all that came near it ſwo2n'd away, or died 
on the ſpot. No words can expreſs the deſolation 
which happen'd both in city and country, with the 
loſs of their corn, wine, cattle, and other provi- 
ſions. This calamity was aſcribed to a violent 
thock of an earthquake they felt the night before, 
which terrified them extremely; the fea ſwell'd 
alſo in an extraordinary manner, ande from Veſu- 
vius iſſued a mighty flame: whereupon the head 
of St. JANUARIUS was expoſed, the miraculous 
image of the crucifix uncover'd, before which the 
Viceroy, Nobility and People proſtrated themſelves 
to avert the wrath of heaven, 
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At Venice the ſame month they had terrible 
ſtorms of rain and hail, and in January following 
they relate, that the tempeſtuous winds and rains 
continued at Naples : that the air was ſometimes 
ſo cloſe they could hardly breathe, which with the 
frequent eruptions of Mount Veſuvius occaſion'd a 
general conſternation, and bred diſtempers in the 
country : that they had for three days ſucceſſively 
ſuch furious ſtorms of rain attended with dreadful 
thunder and lightning, that the flat country was 
all under water, and appear'd like a general de- 
luge, and that the damage occaſion'd by it was not 
to be expreſs'd, From Florence the ſame month 
they write, that the Sacrament had been expoſed 
for three days in the metropolitan church, and 
publick prayers put up throughout the duchy to ob- 
tain from the Almighty a ceſſation of rain. A 
plenary indulgence was publiſh'd in form of a Ju- 
bilee in all the churches of that city, and the Grand 
Duke forbad the uſual diverſions of the Carnival ; 
and in the Venetian territories ſeveral little towns 
were {wept away by the overflowing of rivers. 

At Noto in Sicily in the year 1727-8, there hap- 
pen'd a terrible earthquake, which laſted from the 
5th of January to the gth, and threw down ſeveral 
churches, monaſteries and private houſes ; the 
ſame was felt at Auguſta, Siracuſa, Catanea, Meſ- 
ſina and Palermo, and almoſt throughout the king- 
dom, but few or no people periſh'd in it. 

The Emperor and the other parties to the Qua- 


cany, Parma and Placentia as Fiefs of the Empire, 
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Memoriak 
druple Alliance looking upon the duchies of Tuf- ofthe lat 


r * 
gainſt the 


and agreeing that on failure of iſſue of thoſe Prin- Quadrate 
ces the ſaid duchies ſhould be conferr'd on Don Alli 


CaRLos, ſon to the preſent Queen of Spain ; this 
proceeding was highly reſented by the Dukes of 
Tuſcany and Parma, as well as by the Pope, who 
pretends that theſe duchies are Fiefs of the Holy See. 

The Duke of Tuſcany in a memorial endeavours 
to ſhew that the State of Florence has been entirely 
independent on the Empire ever ſince it had a being; 
that it has always been govern'd by its own laws and 
magiſtrates ; that the Grreat Dukes of Tuſcany are 
abſolute maſters and ſovereigns in that State; that 
all the rights of Majeſty belong to them ; and that 
they only differ from the Kings of France and Spain 
in the extent of their dominions, as not having 
ſuch large territories under their juriſdiction. 


To which the Imperialiſts reply, That it is no- 


torious that the city and territory of Florence made 
a part of the kingdom of Italy, and that when the 


German Emperors became maſters of that king- 
dom; Tuſcany, and the city of Florence in par- 


ticular was as much ſubject to them as the reſt of 
— 1 that it continued under the Dukes or Mar- 
es 


qui 


\ 


of Tuſcany, who were the Emperors feu- 


datories from the time of RopdoLPeHvUs I, tho' it 


was govern'd by its own magiſtrates, as the cities of 


the Empire are at this day, yet it always acknow- 


* the ſovereignty of the Emperor, till the time 


of MAXIMILIAN I, who for a ſum A 
2 rm 
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HAP. firm'd its privileges: That the Emperor CHARLES 
XVIII. V, in the year 1530, commanded his troops to be- 
ſiege the city of Florence, to reduce them to their 
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on the concluſion of the Vienna alliance between CH AP. 
the Emperor and Spain, wherein the diſpoſal of the XXVIII. 
duchies of Parma and Tuſcany are confirm'd, ſent wny—nd 


a circular letter to his Nuncio's in the ſeveral courts 


HATP 
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duty to the Empire, which they then ſeem'd to diſ- 
pute; that the city having been obliged to ſurren- 
der, the Emperor declared he had a right, after de- 
priving it of all thoſe privileges which it had re- 
ceived of his predeceſſors, to diſpoſe both of the 
city and territory according to his pleaſure, as of 
-an eſtate of inheritance devolved to the Empire 
but upon the interceſſion of the Pope, and by ad- 
vice of the States of the Empire, he had been 
pleaſed to pardon it, and to confirm. all its privi- 
leges, rights and liberties obtain'd of the Roman 
Kings or Emperors, But whether the duchies of 
Tuſcany and Parma are Fiefs of the Empire or not, 
ſince the Diet of the Empire have declared them 
to be ſo; and the greateſt powers of Europe, who 
were parties to the Quadruple Alliance, have deter- 
min'd they ſhall be deem'd ſuch, and are in a con- 
dition to conſtitute Don CAaRrLos Sovereign of 
theſe duchies if they fee fit, the matter of right 
will be little attended to. The Princes of this age 
apprehend themſelves veſted with authority to ſet 
up apd depoſe Kings at their pleaſure, as is evi- 
dent from their diſpoſal of Sicily and Sardinia twice 
in a few years, without ſo much as enquiring into 
the laws and conſtitutions of the reſpective coun- 
tries: "Theſe, it is held, ought to be dormant when 
the general good of the world comes in competi- 
tion with that of any ſingle State; or, when the 
chief Powers of Europe are pleaſed to think ſo. 
They themſelves ſeem to rely more upon a confe- 


of Europe, wherein he tells them, he could not 
delay acquainting them with his ſorrow for thoſe 
unjuſt conditions in the treaty. That he abhorr'd 
and diſown'd them, and ſolemnly proteſted againſt 
the ſame, and would leave no ſtone unturn'd to 
provide a remedy againſt them; concluding as fol- 
lows : * Venerable Brethren, We will apply our 
© ſelves to pious prayers, which are powerful wea- 
* pons with Gop, that the Lord would pleaſe to 
* caſt his eyes upon his inheritance ; and not ſuf- 
© fer us to receive damage from thoſe to whoſe pro- 
© tection he hath recommended the defence and ſup- 
port of the intereſts of the Holy Church,” 

The Duke of Parma look'd upon himſelf alſo to 
have had great injuſtice done by the diſpoſal of his 
dominions by forcign powers, without conſulting 
him, and proteſted againſt it: but I don't find that 
any of the parties to the Quadruple Alliance took 
any notice of the oppoſition that was made either by 
the Pope, or the Dukes of Tuſcany or Parma. The 
miſunderſtanding however which has happen'd ſince 
between the allies of Vienna and Hanover may ef- 
fect that for them, which all their own care and 
foreſight could not, unleſs a ſpeedy peace ſhould 
reunite theſe powers again, and the Quadruple Al- 
liance be made the foundation of another treaty. 

Having omitted to deſcribe the manner of bal- 
loting for a Doge of Venice, I ſhall take the op- 
portunity of doing it here, 


The obſequies of the deceaſed Doge are no ſooner The manner 
over, but all the nobility above 30 years of age meet of balloting 


, £ the Great 
in the Grand Council, where they elect five col- 8 oy 


lectors, who are to correct the Ducale Promiſſine, Venice, 


deracy, or guaranty of their neighbours for the 
eſtabliſhment of their thrones, than either upon the 
conſtitution of their reſpective governments, or the 
affections of the people they are to govern. The 


civil power does not only truckle to the military 
in moſt of the kingdoms of Europe; but where na- 
tional troops are not ſo ready as *tis expected, to 
oppreſs and harraſs their fellow- ſubjects, foreigners 
are call'd in, who are ſuppoſed to have leſs remorſe, 
to finiſh the ruin of the unhappy people. But to 
return to the eventual ſucceſſion, at it was call'd, 
of the duchies of Tuſcany and Parma, which the 
_ to the Quadruple Alliance had conferr'd on 

on CARLos Prince of Spain: The laſt Pope Ix- 
NOCENT XIII, loudly proteſted againſt it, decla- 
ring thoſe duchies Fiets of the Holy See, and in the 
inſtrument to be ſent to the Plenipotentiaries at 
Cambray on this head, he has theſe expreſſions: 
* Can Chriſtian Princes flatter themſelves with the 
hopes of concluding a laſting peace, when the de- 
* priving the Holy Ser, and the Vicar of JESUS 
* CHRIST, of their undeniable rights, is made the 
foundation of it ? Can they promiſe themſelves long 
to enjoy what they violently ſeize againſt all man- 
* ner of juſtice, and invadethe indiſputable right of an 
h uninterrupted ſucceſſion, which has been acknow- 
: ledged for ſeveral ages by all the nations of Eu- 

rope. The preſent Pope BEN NET XIII alſo up- 


i. e. the ſtatutes, to the obſervation of which the 
Doge is to ſwear immediately after his election. 
And theſe Noblemen have a power to add or ab- 
ſtrat whatever they ſhall deem requiſite for the 
good of the State. 

The Grand Council being afterwards aſſembled 
in the hall of St. MAarx's palace, the door is ſhut, 
and the number of the members preſent being 
counted, they throw into a baſon, or urn, an equal 
number of balls, all white, except 30 which are 
gilt, and when they are well mixed, every gentle- 
man takes out one: after which, the 30 who hap- 
pen upon the gilt balls meet in a little room, where 
there are prepar'd 30 other balls, of which nine are 
gilt; thoſe of the 30 which draw the nine gilt balls 
chuſe 40 members, who arg reduced to 12 by lot, 
and theſe 12 ele& 25, the firſt chuſing three, and 
the reſt two a-piece ; theſe are by lot reduced to 
nine, and thoſe nine chuſe 45, by naming five a- 
piece, who are again reduced by lot to eleven, and 
theſe chuſe 41 members; who elect the Doge, if 
they are approved by the Grand Council; and if 
they be not, the ſame method muſt be repeated, 
And by this tedious way -of balloting they agar” 


XXVIII. ofa Doge. 
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CHAP. all poſſible corruption or influence in the choice 
When the 41 eleCtors are approved by 
wa) the Grand Council, they are ſhut up in the palace 
of St. MARK, and not ſuffered to ſtir out till 
they have elected a Doge, and there muſt be 25 
of the number concur in the choice. 
ſuftrage is declared, the Doge clect is carried on 
mens ſhoulders from the church round the {quare 
of St. MARK in a machine, in which he is at- 


When the 


ſometimes by the boy 
termined his election; and being crown'd b 

Procurator Treaſurer, he uſually makes 4 
to the people, after which he gives a ball; the 
ſtreets are illuminated, and maſquerades and other 
entertainments are continued for three nights ſuc- 
ceſſively; bread and wine being in the mean time 
diſtributed to the multitude. 


the 
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A Table if the diffances of the great towns in Italy from each other. 


Adria 12 miles from Venice. 

Albano 14 from Rome. 8 trom Fret- 
cati, and 7 from Vellitri. 

Alexandria 13 from Calal, 18 from 
Tortona, 40 from Turin. 

Ancona 15 from Loretto, 20 from 
Senegallia. 

Aveſte 50 from Turin. 

Aquapendente 9 irom Bolſena. 

Aquileta $9 from Venice. 

Ahi 25 from Turin. 

Bergamo 30 from Breſcin. 

Fol ſena 16 from Viterbo, 8 from 
Mantefiaicone, 

Bolonia 58 from Florence, 39 from 
Ferrara, 150 from Loretto, 210 
from Rome. 

Breſcia 69 fr. Milan, 40 fr. Verona, 

Capua 16 from Naples. 

Carignan 8 from Turin. 

Caſal zo from Turin. 

Civita Vecchia zo from Rome. 

Comacchio 16 from Ravenna. 

Como 28 from Milan. 

Cortona 50 from Florence. 

Crema 20 from Cremona. 

Cremona 48 from Milan, 40 from 
Mantua. 

Chiuſi 36 from Sienna. 

Fano 8 tr. Petaro, 15 fr. Senegallia. 

Feltro 33 from Vicenza. 

Final 40 from Genoa, 

Ferrara 30 from Bolonia, 50 from 
Mantua, 45 from Padua. 

Florence 38 fr. Bolonia, 140 fr. Rome. 

Fondi 10 fr. Ferracina, 10 fr. Gaieta. 

Freſcati zo from Rome. 

Fuligno 12 from Spoletto. 

Fuſina 5 fr. Venice, 20 fr. Padua. 

Gaieta 50 from Naples, 5 from Mo- 
la, 65 from Rome. 

Garda 15 from Verona. 

(Genoa 84 from Milan, 30 from Savo- 
na, 84 from 'Turin, 46 from Final. 

Guattalla 8 from Sabionetta, 20 
from Mantua. 

Itru 6 from Fondi. 

Ivrea 25 from Turin. 

Leghorn 120 fr. Genoa, 16 fr. Piſa. 

Loretto 150 fr. Rome, 15 fr. Ancona, 
1 5 fr. Fermo, 150 fr. Bolonia, 


This alphabetical table will give the reader a 
general notion of the diſtances of the great towns 
in Italy from each other; and if he finds them 
differ two or three miles in twenty from other ac- 


Lucca 24 from Maſſa, 10 from Piſa. 

M:cerata 20 from Ancona. 

Mantua 88 from Milan, 40 from 
Cremona, 4.2 from Modena, 

Maſſa 76 from Genoa, 29 from Piſa. 

Milan 85 from Turin, 250 from 
Rome. 75 from Parma. 

Mirandola 20 from Modena, 
from Bolonia. 

Modena 40 from Mantua, 30 from 
Parma, 100 from Millan. 

Montefiaſcone - o from Civita Vec- 
chia, 8 from Viterbo. 

Monte Ale no 20 from Sienna. 

Monte Pulciano 27 from Sienna. 


30 


Naples 140 fr. Rome, 16 fr. Capua. 


Narni 8 from Otricoli, 7 from Terni. 

Nettuno 30 from Rome. 

Nice 40 fr. Oneglia, 60 fr. Pignerol. 

Novara zo fr. Milan, 10 fr. Verccil. 

Noli 10 from Savona. 

Oneglia 60 fr. Genoa, 40 fr. Final. 

Orbitello 30 from Civita Vecchia. 

Orvieto 45 fr. Rome, 20 fr. Chiuſi. 

Oſtia 12 from Rome. 

Otricoli 8 from Narni. 

Padua 22 fr. Venice, 54 fr. Mantua. 

Paleſtrina 10 fr. Tivoli, 28 fr. Rome. 

Parma go from Bolonia, Co from Ge- 
noa, 3o from Modena. 

Pavia 20 fr. Milan, 35 fr. Placentia. 

Peruia Valley 4 from Pignerol. 

Perugia 3o from Orvietto. 

Peſaro 10 from Fano, 20 from Rimini. 

Pignerol 16 from 'Turin. | 

Piperno 35 fr. Rome, 10 fr. Terracina. 

Piſa 42 fr. Florence, 16 fr. Leghorn. 

Piitoia 20 from Florence. 

Placencia 20 from Cremona. 

Radicofani 42 from Viterbo, 40 from 
Sienna. 

Ravenna 50 from Ferrara. 

Reggio 15 fr. Modena, 15 fr. Parma. 

Rimini 70 from Bolonia, 30 from 
Ravenna, 25 from Urbino. 

Rome 210 from Bolonia, 30 from Ci- 
vita Vecchia, 152 from Florence, 
150 from Loretto, 140 from Na- 
ples, 3oo from Venice. 

Ronciglione z5 from Rome, 17 from 
Montehaſcone. 


for ſcarce an 
meaſure the 


Roveredo 3o fr. Verona, 11 fr. Trent. 
Rovigo 20 from Padua. | 
Sabionetta 20 from Mantua, 
Salerno 28 from Naples. 

Savona zo from Genoa, 16 from Final, 

Scarperia 7 from Florence. 

Senegallia 20 from Ancona. 

Sermonietta 30 from Rome, 15 from 
Vellitri. 

Sienna 35 from Florence, 60 from 
I eghorn. 

Spoletto 45 fr Rome, 15 fr. Terni. 

Suzi 23 from Turin. 

Terni 7 from Narni, 85 from Urbino. 

Terracina 55 from Rome, io from 
Piperno. 

T oll 20 fr. Rome, 16 fr. Freſcatti. 

Todi 24 from Spoletto, 14 from Or- 
vietto. 

Tolentino 10 from Macerata. 

Tortona 46 from Milan. 

Tuſcanella 10 from Montefiaſcone. 

Trent 60 from Breſcia, 60 from 
Mantua, 80 from Venice. 

Treviſo 15 from Venice. 

Turin 84 from Genoa, 350 from 
Rome, 85 from Milan, 120 from 
Geneva, 250 from Venice. 

Valenza 32 fr. Milan, 12 fr. Caſal. 

Udina 12 from Palma Nova. 

Vellitri 20 fr. Rome, 9g fr. Freſcatti. 

Venice 80 from Ferrara, 300 from 
Rome, 350 from Turin, 170 from 
Milan, 80 from Mantua, 

Verceil 40 from Turin, 15 from Ca- 
ſal, 45 from Milan. 

Verona 25 from Mantua, 50 from 
Padua. 

Verue 20 from Turin, 15 from Caſal. 

Vicenza 20 fr. Padua, 40 fr. Venice. 

Vintimigl.a zo from Oneglia, 15 
from Nice. 

Viterbo 40 from Rome, 8 from Mon- 
te fiaſcone. | 

Voghera 16 from Pavia. 

Volaterra 3o from Sienna. 

Urbino 120 from Rome, 20 from 
Fano, 34 from Rimini. u 

Yvrea, or ee 25 from T rin, 25 
from Verceil. 


counts, he muſt not complain for want of exactneſs, 

two travellers come nearer: Some | 
iſtances in a direct line on the map, 
while others take in all the turningsand windings, &c. 
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tended by two or three noblemen, his friends, and CH Ap 
who drew the ball that de- XXVIII 
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CHAP. TI 
Treats of the name, ſituation, extent and boundaries of this kingdom; and of the air, ſeas, rivers and mountains. 


ODERN France contains a medley of 
nations, which in their turns have had 
the ſovereignty of this country ; as the 


—— 
The name. Gauls, Romans, Franks, Goths, Burgundians, 


Situation 
and extent. 


Normans, &c. but the Franks, a German people 
who inhabited the banks of the rivers Maine and 
Salii, (which province is at this day call'd Fran- 
conia) had the honour of communicating their 
name to this deſirable country; and this name it 
hath retain'd ever ſince the fifth century. Tis 
true the learned generally agree that the name of 
Franken, or free people, was not appropriated to 
any one claſs or tribe of Germans, but to all thoſe 
powers that confederated themſelves againſt the 
Romans in defence of their liberties: it is not how- 
ever improbable that the inhabitants of Franconia 
might firſt propoſe the entring into this alliance, 
and lay the foundation of it, which might occaſion 
their country to be call'd by way of eminence 
Frankenland. 

The kingdom of France is bounded by the 
Britiſh channel and the Netherlands towards the 
north; by Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, and 
Italy on the eaſt; by the Mediterranean and Spain 
on the ſouth, and by the Atlantick or weſtern 
ocean on the weſt ; extending from the 42d to the 
5Iſt degree of north latitude, and taking up above 
eleven degrees of longitude, the moſt eaſterly part 
of Provence, lying ſeven degrees to the eaſtward of 
London, and the moſt weſterly part of Bretagne, 
four _ odd minutes to the weſtward of Lon- 
don. Were it not for the province of Bretagne, 
which ſtretches itſelf above an hundred miles far- 
ther into the ocean than any other part of the king- 
dom, the form would be almoſt ſquare, and the 
breadth and length pretty near equal, viz. about 
five hundred and forty miles; but making allow- 


ances for hills and valleys, and the winding of the 
Vo I. II. 


tled weather, which we uſually meet with on the 


roads, it muſt be above ſix hundred miles over CH AP. 


either way in a traveller's account; and was ex- 


ceeding populous till perſecution, war, aud famine Coymnd 


leſſen'd their numbers: ſcarce a country in Europe 
that is not crouded with French fervants, or French 
refugees ; and their armies, which in the laſt war 
conſiſted of four or five hundred thouſand men, 
could not but contribute to depopulate the king- 
dom : the famine which happened at the ſame 
time alſo in Paris only, ſwept away above an hun- 
dred thouſand people, and more in proportion in 
the reſt of the E ſo that if there was ever 
any colour for thoſe high calculations of their num- 
bers which ſome of their writers have made, com- 
puting the ſouls in France at nineteen millions and 
upwards; thoſe who now eſtimate them at five or 
{ix millions, poſſibly come much nearer the truth. 
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The air is temperate, equally exempted, ſay the The air. 


French writers, from the extremities of heat and 
cold, and on that account France is preferable to 
Germany and the northern countrieson one hand, 
as it is to Spain and Italy on the other; and this 


happy ſituation occaſions a great plenty of all things 


deſirable in life, as corn, wine, oil, flax, &c. But 
I propoſe to give an account of the foil and pro- 
duce in the deſcription of the reſpective provinces, 
and return to the temperature of the air, which 
the natives ſo much boaſt of, Certain it is, that 
the northern provinces of France, and even the 
neighbourhood of Paris, is much colder in winter 
than England ; as we arg ſurrounded by the ſea, 
we are not ſo ſubje to continued froſts, nor are 
we fo ſenſible of the cold, becauſe we are much 
better ſupply'd with firing. The poor people in 
France often undergo much greater hardſhips in a 
ſevere ſeaſon than they do in England, or more 
nothern ſituations ; I muſt confeſs, that clear ſet- 
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ſouth till it falls into the Mediterranean by three CH Ap. 
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continent, both in winter and ſummer, is prefer- 
able to that perpetual change which iſlanders are 


Loy) ſubject to, provided there is no want of fuel: but 


the northern people in this reſpect ſcem to have the 
better of the French, whoſe bodies are not onl 
better prepar'd toendure cold, but have ſurs tocloat 
them when they go abroad, and ſtoves to lie in at 
night, ſo that chiy are in no danger of periſhing 
by the ſeverity of the winter, as the common peo- 

e in France ſometimes are : and as the ſummers 
in France are hotter, this may probably be one 
reaſon they are more ſenſible of cold weather in 
winter than their northern neighbours are. But 
to conclude this head, every country has its con- 
veniences and inconveniences, and whenever we 
hear a foreigner boaſting of the clemency of the 
air, the beauty or fertility of his native place, we 
may ſafely conclude there are allays to be met with, 
which may poſſibly counterpoiſe the happineſs he 
boaſts of: and on the contrary, how cold and com- 
fortleſs ſoever ſome places may be repreſented, the 
natives ſtill find ſomething to render their condi- 
tion tolerable, and in their opinion perha - 
ferable to their ſcuthern ner von MT Wy 

In one reſpect indeed we muſt allow, that France 
has the advantage of any kingdom of Europe, and 
that is in the ſeas which border upon it, which 
afford them an eaſy communication with the reſt 
of the world ; the Britiſh channel waſhes all its 
northern ſhores, the Atlantick ocean the weſtern 
coaſts, and the Mediterranean the ſouth ;- no ccun- 
try therefore can be better ſitvated for the advance- 
ment of trade. and navigation, of' which however 
they do not make the advantages they might, as 
will appear hereafter. 

It is alſo extremely well water'd with navigable 
rivers, of which the chief are the Loire, the Rhone, 
the Gzrenne, and the Seine. Of theſe the Loire 
is the largeſt 3 it riſes in the mountains of the Se- 
vennes in Languedoc, and taking its courſe north 
2nd north-weſt, runs by Nevers to Orleans, and 
from thence directly weſt by Tours, Angers and 
Nantz in Bretagne, and falls into the ocean forty 
miles belov- Nantz, receiving in its ccurſe the 
Aller, the Cher, the Indre, the Vienne, the Sarte, 
the Mayenne, and ſeveral other rivers, and com- 
municates with the 5eine by the canals of Briare 
and Orleans; the whole courſe, with all its wind- 
ings from the ſource to the ſea, is computed to be 
about five hundred miles. 2. The Rhone, which 
riſing in the mountain La Fourche in $vitzerland, 
runs weſtward through the country ca!:- the Va- 


lais, dividing it into two parts; alte which it 


paſſes thro” the lake of Geneva, anhang vitited 
that city, becomes navigable at Seiſſel, four or five 
leagues below Geneva, whic!: it is not before, on 


account of the falls and cataracts that are met with 


in it : afterwards it flows on ſouih- weſt to Lyons, 


where it joins the Soan, and then runs on. due. 


I. 


STATE 


ſeveral channels, having received the Iſere at Va- 


lence, and the Durance at Avignon, and 8 by way 
ironne, The Ga. 
renean mountains, takes its une. 


the city of Arles. 5 The Garonne, or 
which riſing in the Py 

courſe firſt north-eaſt to the city of Thoulouſe, and 
afterwards north-weſt to Bourdeaux, and fifteen 
leagues below that city falls into the ocean near 
the tower of Corduan by two channels, having 
received im its courſe the Auriege, the Sare, the 
Tara, the Lot, the Dordonne, and ſeveral other 
leſſer ſtreams, and has a communication with the 
Mediterranean by the royal canal, the work of 


Lewis XIV. 4. The Seine, which riſes near Dijon The Seine, 


in Burgundy, and runs to the north-weſt, viſiting 
Troyes, Paris and Rouen in its way, and falls into 
the Briziſh channel near Havre de Grace : it be- 
gins to be navigable at Troyes, the capital of 
Champagne, and receives in its courſe the Yonne, 
the Loing, the Marne, the Oiſe, and the Eure, and 


ſeveral other leſs conſiderable ſtreams. The higheſt Mountains, 


mountains are the Alps, which ſeparate France from 


Italy; the Pyrenees, which divide it from Spain; 


and the Cevennes, which run through the Lower 
Languedoc to. Auvergne. 


CH A320 
Treats of the perſons and habits of the French, of their 


genius and temper, diet, exerciſes and di verſions. 


T HERE being ſuch a multitude of French fa- 


milics in London, and other parts of England, 
it may ſeem unneceſſary to ſay any thing on the 
heads enumerated in the title of this chapter; many 
will be apt to ſay they are perfectly acquainted: 
with the perſons and manners of this people, and 


that I cannot give them a truer notion of the 


French than they have already, and this may be 

true in a-great many inſtances: I ſhalt however 

for the ſake of thoſe who have not had the oppor- 

tunity of converſing ſo familiarly with them, at- 

tempt a character of the French according to the 
it of my judgment. | 


The French then as to their perſons, are gene- The perſons” 


rally of a lower ſtature than their neighbours of * 
Frenc 


Germany or Holland, and of a much lighter make, 

but nimble, active and well proportion'd, their 

hair and eyes are for the moſt part black, and their 
complexions brown ; the northern people it muſt 
beown'd have an advantage of them in this reſpect, 
as well as in: point of ſtature, . their features alſo 
are ſmall and not very engaging, at leaſt to an 
Engliſh eye: I muſt confeſs however, that I have. 
ſeen ſome tall perſonable men of good complexions, 
and ſeveral beautiful females amongſt them; and 
there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe: that thoſe provinces of 
France which border upon Flanders and Germany, 
and intermarry with the. natives of thoſe countries, 


: 
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ſhould not equal them in theſe reſpects: nay, I am 


apt to think that the breed muſt be much mended 


Way=nd on both fides, where a tall phlegmatick Dutchman 


Their tem- 
fer and ge- 
ius. 


happens to join iſſue with a little airy French dy. 
It is obſervable alſo, that thoſe of the French who 
come over hither very young and remain long a- 
mongſt us, have more florid complexions an 
thoſe who have been bred up in France; and an- 
other obſervation I believe all that have been ac- 
quainted with this people muſt make is, that both 
men and women wear very ill, and that as the 
grow into years, their features appcar very h 
and ſhocking. 

As to their habits we may ſee them imitated by 
our gentry all over England, tho' it muſt not be 
thought that the ſame dreſs is ever in faſhion at 
Paris at the ſame time it is at London, for by that 
time it has got over hither, the French are infal- 
libly in a new mode; and if a gentleman ſhould 
go over to France in clothes that were made here 


by the beſt French taylor in town, he would pro- 


bably find himſelf under a neceſſity of making ſe- 
veral alterations on his arrival there; and there- 
fore an Italian painter, when he was directed to 
draw a Frenchman, drew him with a pair of ſhears 
and a piece of cloth, intimating, that he was ever 
cutting out ſomething new ; and of all the bub- 
bles in Europe, no nation follows their foppery ſo 
cloſely as the Engliſh : the Italians, the Spaniards 
and the Dutch, who are their neareſt neighbours, 
deſpiſe their levity, and do not alter the faſhion of 
their clothes once in an age. 

As to the temper of the French, they are a 
merry ſprightly generation, who ſeldom lay any 
thing to heart, familiar and acquainted at firſt ſight, 
but exceſſively vain and talkative, If a native of 
France ſpeaks of his country, he tells you in the 
phraſeof one of their authors who now lies before me, 
that it is the moſt antient and illuſtrious kingdom 
in the world ; that the fertility of the ſoil and cle- 
mency of the air is no where to be parallell'd; that 
their religion, laws and government are the beſt 


that ever were inſtituted, and their prince the 


greateſt monarch in the univerſe ; and that arts and 
ſciences never arrived at ſuch a pitch as in this glo- 
rious kingdom; even the Hugonots, who fled from 
thence on account of the perſecution, will ſub- 
ſcribe to every part of this deſcription, unleſs it be 
_— of religion. 

he vain-glory and obſequious flattery ſo natural 
to the French, is ſufficiently evident from the in- 
ſeriptions on ſome of their royal palaces and ſtatues, 
which I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to recite in the 
deſcription of them, and ſhall here only give a ſpe- 
cimen or two of them; and firſt on the Louvre we 
meet with an inſcription which tells us, that dir 
King, their nation, and that palace, are the three 
wonders of the world, and that Gon only excels 
their King, as heaven does this houſe, 


and a few raiſins, or 


ViRtory is another modeſt inſcription, viz, Viro im- 


* 
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mortal;, to the immortal man : and there they tell — 


us alſo that their grand monarch gives laws to the 
whole world, which never was truer perhaps than 
at this day. Nor is it only at court that flattery 
is predominant, but in imitation of their ſuperiors 
the loweſt claſs of men ſeem to reverence, and even 
adore thoſe who are a degree above them, and by 
this fawning inſinuating behaviour many of that 
nation have rais'd their fortunes amongſt us, and 
been on a ſudden metamorphos'd from lackeys into 
gentlemen ; they have that wiſdom where there is 
a proſpect of advancement to ſuffer themſelves tame- 
ly to be trod upon, and not only to put up all it 
uſage, but even to ſeem pleas'd and contented with 
it, and as they ſee the ſilly animals they ſerve de- 
lighted with the worſhip that's paid them, never 
fail to let them have their fill of it, But as this 

le are ſo exceeding humble while they are in a 
ſtate of dependence, they are no leſs imperious when 
their fortunes happen to mend ; they expect the 
ſame homage from their inferiors, which they were 
uſed to pay to thoſe above them. To proceed in 


their character; they have a genius, ſays PUFFEN- 


DORF, fit to undertake any thing, whether it be in 
learning, trade, or manufactures, eſpecially thoſe 
thingswhich depend moreupon ingenuity and dexte- 
rity, than hard labour. Another author rightly ob- 
ſerves, that they have generally quick and ready ap- 
prehenſions, but too often run away with a ſuper- 
ficial knowledge of things, not having patience to 
dive to the bottom of them : they are much com- 
mended by ſome for their hoſpitality to ſtrangers, but 
I am really at a loſs to diſcover 2 it conſiſts, 
unleſs it be in formal compliments and ceremony, 
which they are ready enough to afford foreigners, 
or one another, but are not much given to make 
entertainments, or relieve the diſtreſs'd; our re- 
fugees ſcarce meet with ſo good entertainment 
there, as the French do here. They are more ex- 
travagant in their dreſs, than in eating and drink- 
ing: it has been obſerv'd in Flanders, that a French 
officer cover'd with gold lace ſhall dine upon a roll 
haps a diſh of ſoop and 
herbs, when an Engliſh officer of the ſame rank 
ſhall ſpend three or four ſhillings at an ordinary; 
and this brings me to enquire into their diet, 
is very certain, that the French do not eat that 
quantity of fleſhthat we do, nor co they often dreſs it 
in the ' Sb manner; ſoops, fricaſſèes, ragouts and 
haſhes, diſguis'd with onions, herbs, and ſpices, 
are preferr'd before whole joints boil'd or roaſted, 
and what they do boi! or rcaſt, has ſcarce a drop 
of gravy left in it; they chuſe to hang up their 
meat alſo before it is dreſs'd, till it is fo very ten- 
der, that an Engliſhman would think it fit for no- 
thing but the dunghil!, and were it not for the 


high ſeaſoning and herbs they uſe with it, wou d 
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ſcarce be catable : but if the French eat leſs 
meat than we do, they are perfect devourers of 


read, of which they uſually eat twice the quan- 


tity, and their bread is generally exceeding light 
and good, 

They have alſo a great variety of wines which 
are their ordinary drink, and are ſuppos'd to con- 
tribute to that Prightlinefs and vivacity, ſo con- 
ſpicuous in the French ; thoſe people that uſe malt 
liquors, and eat great quantities of fleſh, may well 
be ſuppos'd to be heavier and ſlower of apprehen- 
ſion, tho' they may be of a larger ſize and better 
fitted for laborious employments : cyder 1s pretty 
much drank in the northern provinces of France, 
which yield little or no wine; and we are not to 
imagine that they commonly drink in the other 
parts of France, ſuch good old generous wines as 
they tranſport abroad : no, they content themſelves 
uſually with thoſe poor thin wines which will not 
keep, and are but a degree better than cyder, and 
ſend their beſt to market; inſomuch that it is the 
opinion of many, that there is more good old wine 
drank in London, if we may take Portugal and 
Spaniſh wines into the account, than there is in 
Paris. It is within our memory that port bore an 
equal price with French wine here, nor was the 
ordinary French valued without a mixture of port, 
or ſome ſuch ſtrong wine; it was the high duty 
laid upon it that contributed chiefly to that might 
eſteem we have for it at this day; the vanity al 
of being able todrink a wine that our neighbours poc- 
kets can't reach, may have had ſome ſhare in the 
ſetting ſuch an ee value upon it. A na- 
tive of France tells me, that they have ſeveral ſorts 
of wine that will not bear the bringing over, and 
muſt be drank at ſuch certain ſcaſons, or they are 
good for nothing, a month ſooner or later makes 
a great alteration in them; but I ſhall have occa- 
ſion to treat farther of their wines when I come 
to enquire into the produce of the country, I pro- 
ceed now in the character of the people. It is ob- 
ſerved that they allow their women all imaginable 
freedoms, and are ſeldom troubled with jealouſy, 
a Frenchman will ſuffer you almoſt to court his 
wife before his face, and will even take it amiſs if 

ou do not admire her perſon ; and by the freedom the 
hay takes in company, it is difficult ſometimes to 
diſtinguiſh which is the huſband and which is the 
ſtranger ; nor are they much ſurpriz'd if you find 
them doing the offices of nature; an Englith woman 


would ſneak and put herſelf to great inconvenien- 


cies, rather than a man ſhould ſee her going to- 
wards the place where thoſe things are uſually done, 
whereas a French woman would not be out of 
countenance, or avoid you if ſhe was actually a- 
bout it; and to ſay no more of them on this head, 
all that have had any converſation with them muſt 
_— that they are not the cleanlieſt people in the 
world. 


Another obſervation made of the French is, CHAP. 


that they are a very litigious people, and ready to 
commence a ſuit of law upon every trifle, 


doms of Europe, and theſe indeed find buſineſs for 
the ſeveral parliaments of the kingdom, who are 
the laſt reſort in civil cauſes where the crown does 
not think fit to interpoſe. Another inſtance of 


their peeviſh querulous temper is, their being fo Given to 
much addicted to duelling, which coſt LRWIS dellog, 


XIV. more pains to break them of, than any one 
tranſaction of his reign. This was really a noble 
attempt, and reflects true glory on that monarch, 
and is a thing that could never have been effected 
but by a deſpotick prince, who would admit of no 
evaſions of his decrees. Whatever ſtated laws are 
made may be eluded, but if this Prince or his judges 
believ'd the party guilty but of deſigning or in- 
tending a challenge, they were ſure to be puniſh'd 
with the loſs of their lives and eſtates, and conſe- 
quently the entire ruin of their families : not that 
I am an admirer of ſuch arbitrary proceedings, but 
am obſerving that it would have been exceeding 
difficult to ſuppreſs this itch of duelling, in a go- 
vernment where the judges were not veſted with 
ſuch arbitrary powers. We ſee amongſt our ſelves 
that the pretence of a ſudden quarrel, and the fact 
being done in the heat of blood, renders all our 
laws ineffectual againſt this ſpecies of murder: if a 
formal ſettled malice is not prov'd beforehand, or 
there be not ſome extraordinary aggravations of 
the offence, the criminal ever eſcapes, ' 


The French are commended much for their Efteem'd 
ready obedience to their governors, and the un- 899 ſob- 
common veneration they pay their prince; but Net 


very late hiſtories will inform us it was not always 
thus, rebellions and civil wars have been as frequent 
in France as in _y other country, while the peo- 
ple had any thing left to contend with the crown 
for; but now as the king is entirely maſter of their 
fortunes, and diſpenſes to them all temporal bleſ- 
ſings, no wonder that they adore him as a god; 
upon his frowns or ſmiles their happineſs or miſe 
depends. They have the name of eſtates and no 
ſeſſions, but are really no more than tenants at 
will, vaſlals and factors for him. Their lands are 
tax'd at that rate, that they will ſcarce afford the 
proprietor a ſubſiſtance who has not a place: and 
tis true, there is ſcarce a conſiderable family in the 
kingdom that has not ſome preferment in the 
church, the court, or the army, which are a!l in 
a manner in the diſpoſal of the crown, and con- 
ſequently the ſureſt way to advance their fortunes 
is, by expreſſing an unlimited devotion for their 
Prince. In Ruſſia they ſay, God and the Great 
Duke knows every thing, and does every thing; 
and ſo it is in France, God and the Prince are 
qua adox'd, as the ſubjects look upon _ 
es 


ea Some 
have carried it ſo far as to ſay, there are more law- A litigiou 


yers and law: ſuits in France, than in all the king- poople, 
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CHAP, ſelves to be equally in their power, What would 

II. all their ſtruggling for their antient privileges avail 
them now, againſt ſuch numerous armies of regu- 
lar troops paid with their own money ? They have 
neither forces or treaſure to oppoſe againſt them; 
it is their wiſdom therefore to make a virtue of 
neceſſity, and pretend to be contented with what 
they cannot remedy : nay, theydo well to ſeem to be 
meved by a principle of love and aftection for their 
Prince, becauſe on his approbation depends their 
own and their families welfare. 

It is obſerv'd of the nobility and gentry of 
France, that they never apply theniſelves to trade 
or merchandize, and that they loſe their quality 
whenever they do; but if this was not the caſe, it 
is no wonder that they decline this way of making 
their fortunes, when there are ſo many other more 
ſuitable to their genius. A ST gentleman 
ſeems naturally cut out for a courtier or an officer, 
and if he happens to be of a melancholy diſpoſition, 
or a man of letters, here are always convents and 
numerous preferments to be met with in the 
church; and the court having given great encou- 
ragement the laſt hundred years to the liberal arts, 
France has produced many learned men in mot 
arts and ſciences: for tho' people may be inclin'd 
themſelves to ingenious ſtudies, they ſeldom make 
thoſe advances as when they are morally ſure their la- 
bours will be rewarded with honours and preferments. 

As to their military virtues, it muſt be acknow- 
ledg'd that the French have brought the art of 
war to great perfection; there are no people who 
attack or defend a place better than they do, or 
are better vers'd in fortification : their horſe alſo, 
eſpecially their gendarmerie, were ante: eſ- 
teem'd as good as any troops in Europe, till the 
battle at Hockſtet, when they were miſerably broke: 
by the continuance of a long war they had taught their 


enemies to equal them, it not ſurpaſs them. "There is 


no wonder that the French had ſome advantage of 
us in the beginning of the war, their King having 
during a long reign made it his buſineſs to eſtabliſh 
a good body of horſe, and the nobility and gentry 
of France being fond of this fervice, and perpe- 
tually qualifying themſelves for it ; and it was to 
his ſuperiority in cavalry, that his ſucceſſes at the 
beginning of the war were principally owing, 
Their foot are alfo exceeding well diſciplin'd, but 
unleſs they were aſſiſted by Swiſs or Bavarians, they 
were liable to be born down by the weight of the 
Dutch and German infantry, who are generally 


much larger bodies of men, for which reaſon they. 


were ſeldom ſucceſsful where they had not a ſupe- 
riority in point of number, after the conſederates 
came to be equally diſciplin'd : for to ſuppoſe that 
the courage of the French or the confederates gave 
them any advantage over their enemies is very idle; 
war is become a trade, and any people who have 
been ſeven, years in conſtant ſervice will be good 


|, 
} 
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ſoldiers: if there be any advantages to be expected, CH AP. 
it muſt be from the conduct of the gencral, or the II. 
weight and ſuperiority of his troops; horſes and 
men of a ſmall ſize will never be a match for thoſe 

of a larger bulk, and that ſide which hath the 

greateſt weight and numbers, wil! infallibly carry 

their point, if there be not a very great diſparity 

in the ſkill and conduct of the generals. It was 

indeed a prophane ſaying of LuxtEMBURGH's, 

that give him a ſuperiority of ten thouſand men, 

and he would give providence leave to take the 

enemies {ide ; but this we may ſay in regard to 

the courage of any people, that let the contrary 

prey out-number them by ten thouſand men in 

an hundred thouſand, and they will run a great 

hazard of being defeated, let their natural or ac- 

quir'd courage be never ſo great. 

As to their exerciſes, there are few French gen- Their exer- 
tlemen that do not learn to dance, to fence, and fiſts and dis 
ride the great horſe; hunting alſo after their way YE 
is pretty much uſed, but we muſt not think they 
often ride a fox chaſe: when a French gentleman 
goes a hunting, he equips him ſelf with a heavy pair 
of jack-boots, a huge war ſaddle, and a monſtrous 
curb bridle, that you would think he was going to 
charge an enemy, rather than ride after a timorous 
hare or deer, but theſe gentlemen go rather to ſee 
the game kill'd than hunted ; this is the buſineſs of 
the huntſmen, who only call their Lords to fee the 
game deſtroy'd, which they have brought into the 
toils, or direct them to proper ſtations where they 
may takea view of the chaſe now and then. Their 
other diverſions are much the ſame with ours, or 
rather we have introduced almoſt every French 
game amongſt us, we follow them as cloſely here, 
as we do in the faſhion of our clothes; nothing will 
go down with us that is not French, and therefore 
it is perfectly unneceſſary to inlarge upon this head. 

I proceed in the next place to a deſcription of the 
ſeveral provinces, 


C HA F. II. 


Shews the ſeveral provinces, or general gwernments 
the kingdom of France is divided into, and treats | 
particularly of the government of Paris. 


F RAN C E, when the three eſtates of the king- General dis 
dom, the clergy, nobility and commons uſed viſion of 

to aſſemble in parliament, and give their conſent to Fance. 

ſuch laws as were enacted, was divided into twelve 

provinces, from whence gy Caen to be ſummon- 

ed, viz, from Normandy, Picardy, the Iſle of 

France, Champagne, Bretagne, Orleanois, Bur- pe 

gundy, Lyonois, Guienne, Languedoc, Dau- 

phine and rene but theſe parliaments hav- 

ing been diſcontinued ever ſince 1614, there is. 

now no foundation. for this diviſion, The king- 


dom is at preſent actually divided into tlurty-ſix 
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C H AP. provinces, or general goveraments, which ordi- 
III. narily go under the name of generalities, viz. 1. 
CA The general government of Paris. 2. Of the Iſle of 


35 general France. 3. Picardy. 4. Champagne. 5. Burgundy.. 


. Ver- 


Ae, 6. Dauphin. 7. Provence. 8. Languedoc. 9. The 
government Du Foix. 10. Navarre and Bearne. 
11, Guyenne and Gaſcony. 12, Saintonge and 
Angomois 13. D'Aums, 14. Poitou. 15. Bre- 
tagne. 16. Normandy, 17, Havre de Grace. 
18. Du Maine and Perche. 19. Orleanois. 20. 
Nivernois, 21. Biurbonois. 22. Lyonois. 23. 
D' Auvergne. 24. Du Limoſin. 25. De la Marche, 
20. The government of Berry. 27, Touraine. 
28. Anjou. 29. Saumur. 30. Flanders. 31. 
Dunkirk. 32. Metz and Verdun. 33. Toul. 
34. Alſace. 35. Franche Compte. And, 36. 
Rouſſillon, Theſe I fhall endewour to de- 
ſcribe in their order ; but becauſe rhe limits of 
the goverr ments of Paris and the Iſle of France 
are not exactly ſettled by any of their writers, I 
ſhall throw them both together. 
The Ile of The Ifle of France, ſo named from its being 
France. encompaſſed with rivers, is bounded by Picardy 
on the north, by Champagne on the eaſt, by la 
Beautie and Orleanois on the ſouth, and by Nor- 
mandy on the welt, and is near fifty French 
leagues in length, and about as much in breadth, 
Subdivided. and is divided into the following diſtricts, viz, 
1. The Ifle of France proper, or the Pariſis. 2. 
La Brie Francoiſe. 3. Le Hurepois. 4. The 
Beauvaiſis. 5. The Valois. 6. The Soiſſonois. 7. 
The Laonnois. 8. The Noyonois. 9. The Vexin 
Francoiſe. 10. The Gatenois. 11. The Man- 
tois; and 12. The county of Senlis. And the 
principal rivers are the Seine, the Marne, and 
the Oiſe. | 
The Iſle of The Ile of France properly fo called, in which 
France pro- Paris ſtands, is not above fiſteen French leagues in 
i length, and nine in breadth ; this diſtrict alone 
was anciently called France, and afterwards com- 
municated its name to the whole monarchy ; the 
Chief places. moſt remarkable places in it are, I. Paris. 2. 
The foreſt of Vincennes. 3. Montmorency. 4. 
Dammartin. 5. Charenton; and 6. St. Dennis. 
Paris city, The city of Paris was anciently called Lutetia, 
the nome · from its miry ſituation according to moſt writers, 
but this etymology ſome modern French authors 
ſeem very much aſhamed of, they cannot con- 
ceive that the metropolis of this glorious king- 
dom ſhould ever have ſo filthy an epithet belong- 
ing to it as dirty, the dirty town : they object, 
that it was called Lutetia before the time of the 
Romans, and that it is ſtrange, the Gauls, who 
were unacquainted with their language, ſhould 
give it a Roman name ; but ſtill they do not give 
any other account of the original of the name 
which is more ſatisfactory, However certain it 
is, that this town being the capital of a people, 
called Pariſiens, at the time it was conquered by 


river, and comprehends beſides the colleges, the 


the Romans, from them afterwards obtained the C H Ap 
modern name of Paris, but took up no more III. 
ground then than the little iſlands encloſed by the 
branches of the Seine, which is ſcarce a twentieth 
part of the whole town at this day. But to pro- 
ceed; modern Paris is of a circular form, encom- The {a 
paſſed with a wall, and divided by the river and fund 
Seine, almoſt into two equal parts, being ſituated 

in 48 degrecs 50 minutes north latitude, two de- 

grees ſome odd minutes to the eaſtward of Lon- 

don, from which it is about two hundred miles 
diſtant, an hundred and twenty-eight to the ſouth- 

ward of Calais, near ſix hundred north-eaſt of 
Madrid, and as much to the weſtward of Vien- 

na, and about ſeven hundred miles north-weſt of 
Rome, 

Thoſe who deſcribe this city, uſually divide it Gene: 4, 
into three principal parts. 1. The town, which viſiaof :; 
is the largeſt, ſituate on the north-ſide the river, . 
containing the ſuburbs of St. Anthony, the tem- 
ples Se, Martin and St. Dennis, with the palaces 
of the Louvre, the Tuilleries, the royal palace, 
the place royal, the Baſtile, and the arſenal, 2. 

The city, which is much the leaſt, but the moſt 
antient, conſiſting of three little iſlands in the 
middle of the Seine, called the Palais, the iſle of 
Notre Dame, and the Louviers, which have a 
communication with the reſt of the town, and 
with each other by ſeveral bridges. And, 3. The 
univerſity, which lies on the ſouth-ſide of the 


ſuburbs of St. Germains, St. Michael, St. James, 
St. Marcellus, and St. Victor: and theſe, as well 
as thoſe on the other ſide the water, are denomi- 
nated ſuburbs, not becauſe they are without the 
preſent walls, but becauſe they were all built ſince 
that part of the town which ſtands upon the little 
iſlands and the river, and is ſtill called by way of 
eminence the city. Iſhall take an opportunity to 
obſerve farther, that all that part of the town, 
which ſtands on the north-ſide of the river, and 
to which the name of Town is appropriated, lies 
upon a perfect flat, and was heretofore a moraſs; 
the city alſo lies low, but that part which lies on 
the ſouth-ſide of the river, and has obtained the 
name of the Univerſity, has ſeveral riſing grounds 
and eminencies in it. The air of Paris is ſome- The air aod 
thing groſs, but generally eſtecmed healthful ; can“ 
the hills, which lie to the ſouthward abound in bott 
pleaſant ſprings, and the adjacent country is full 
of ſtone quarries, from whence they fetch their 
materials for building ; and there are ſome plea- 
ſant groves on the banks of the Seine and Marne. 
The hills in the neighbouring country alſo afford 
excellent wine, as the plains to the ſouthward do 
corn : all the country about Paris is watered with £ 
innumerable little ſtreams, which fall into the 
Seine and Marne; and ſeveral of their ſprings are 
medicinal, Having thus given a pretty exact de- 
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HA P. ſcription of the ſituation of Paris, I ſhall next 
III. 


proceed to give an account of the quarters it is at 
preſent divided into, and of the meſt celebrated 
palaces and publick buildings in them. About the 

ear 1702, there paſſed an act of their council of 
ſtate, for dividing the whole town into twenty 


i divided ſeyeral quarters or wards, as follows, viz. 1. The 
o 20 
ards, or 
arters. 


city, containing fifty-three ſtreets. 2. St. James's 
of the ſhambles, containing fifty-five ſtreets. 3. 
St. Oportune, thirty-four ſtreets. 4. The Louvre 
quarter, comprehending St. Germain, PAuxer- 
rois, and' containing twenty-five ſtreets. 5. That 
of the palace-royal, or St. Honorius, containing 
forty-nine ſtreets. 6. Mont Martre, containing 


forty-one fireets, 7. St. Euſtace, containing 


df the ex- 
u of Pa- of Paris, Written in French, the whole town is 


ms, and the 


it; 


numbers in 


_ 


S 


twenty-nine ſtreets. 8. The halls, containing 
twenty-ſeven ſtreets. 9. St. Dennis, containing 
9 ſtreets. 10. St. Martin's, containing 
fifty- four ſtreets. 11. The Greve, containing 
thirty- eight ſtreets. 12. St. Paul's, or the Mor- 
tellerie, containing twenty-ſeven ſtreets. 13. St. 
Avoye, or the Verrerie, containing nineteen 
ſtreets. 14. The temples, or Du Marais, con- 
taining fifty-two ſtreets. 15. St. Antony's, con - 
taining ſixty-eight ſtreets, 16. The place Mau- 
bert, containing eighty-one ſtreets. 17. St. Ben- 
net's, containing ſixty ſtreets, 18. St. Andrew's, 
containing fifty-one ſtreets. 19. The quarter of 
Luxemburg, containing ſixty-two ſtreets. And, 
20. St. Germains de Prez, containing fifty-five 
ſtreets. 

According to the author of the late deſcription 
about two common French leagues in the diame- 
ter, and ſix in the circumference; but notwith- 
ſtanding moſt of the French writers boaſt, that 
it takes up more ground than any town in Europe, 
and eſpecially London, all foreigners who have 
viewed both, and ſome of their own authors,. do 
agree, that it is not ſo large as London, And it 
is eaſily demonſtrated, that it is not ſo populous 
from the bills of mortality of each city, thoſe of 
London exceeding the other one third uſually : 
and though it be objected, that we take in ſome 
of the adjacent villages about London into the 
weekly bills; it is certain, that theſe are not e- 
who ng to the numbers which belong to the 

ipping, and are annually ſent from London to the 
plantations, and other foreign countries who die 
abroad : and it being generally agreed, that Lon- 
don is one of the moſt healthful towns in the 


world, it cannot be ſuppoſed, that there die 


greater numbers in proportion here, than there 
do in Paris; thereſore, when the French writers 
talk of their being eight or nine hundred thouſand 
fouls in Paris, they are certainly under a very great 
miſtake, the bills of mortality in London ſeldom 
amount to more in one year than ſeven or eight 


and twenty thouſand people of both ſexes, and. ſtreets ; beſides the royal palaces of the Louvre, 
J 2 | 


ſuppoſing that one in thirty dies, which is the ge- CHAP; 
neral eſtimate, as one in forty is for country pla= III. 
ces, and we multiply 28 by 30000, this makes Wy 
but eight hundred and forty thouſand. And as the 
bills at Paris are at leaſt a third leſs, if we allow 
there are ſix hundred thouſand ſouls in that city, 
we certainly over-do it: notwithſtanding which: 
the French author above cited ſays, he can boldly 
affirm, that the city of Paris contains more inha- 
bitants than any city in Europe, and that they a- 
mount to eight hundred thouſand at lcaſt. Nay, 
before the late war, and the famine which hap- 
pened in the year 1709, that they amounted to 
an hundred and fifty thouſand more, He ſupports 
his aſſertion by another calculation, perhaps as 
wide as this; namely, the numbers of oxen, ſheep, 
and other animals conſumed annually in this city, 
telling us, that they do not kill leſs than ſeventy 
thouſand oxen, ſeven hundred thouſand ſheep, &c, 
but this is a very uncertain way of computing, 
for an ox or ſheep of one country, may be three 
times as large as thoſe of another. We find here, 
that thoſe of Lincolnſhire far exceed the cattle 
of Wales and Scotland; and fo no doubt they do 
the cattle in many of the provinces of France. He 
adds, that they uſe no leſs than twenty thouſand 
coaches, and an hundred thouſand horſes ; and 
yet gentlemen who have viſited Paris, don't ob- 
ſerve that there appear to be more there, than 
there are in London ; and I believe every body, 
at firſt view, muſt admit, that this would be a 
very extravagant eſtimate even for London. He 
tells us farther, that there are twenty-four thou- 
ſand houſes in Paris, that they are generally ſeven 
or eight ſtories high, and fiiled from top to bot- 
tom, there being frequently ſeveral families in one 
houſe : now, if we allow, that there are one with 
another four families in every houſe, and fix peo- 
ple in every family, that is, twenty-four in cach 
houſe, which is a very large allowance, the num- 
ber of inhabitants will not this way e e 
24000 by 24) amount to more than five hundred 
and ſeventy- ſix thouſand men: but tho' ſome of 
the meaner trade ſmens houſes may be crouded 
with ſeveral families, it is to be obſerved, that the 
royal palaces, noblemens houſes, colleges and mo- 
naſteries, with the gardens belonging to them, take 
up a conſiderable part of Paris, and the inhabi- 
tants in theſe parts are but very thin, Can any 
one think, that when all the ſpace between Tem- 
ple-bar and Weſtminſter was taken up with noble- 
mens houſes, gardens and mohaſterics, there were 
a fortieth part of the inhabitants there are now in 
the Strand, and the adjacent ſtreets which have 
been built in the room of them ? And this is the 
caſe at Paris at this day, there is ſcarce a French 
nobleman but has his hotel and gardens in that city, 
which take up an extent of ground equal to ſome 


and 
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CHAP. and others, which may be ſome miles in circum- 

III. ference ; fo that put all things together, I believe 

it will be eaſily admitted, that Paris is neither fo 
large or ſo populous as London is. I might ob- 
ſerve farther, the vaſt reſort of ſhips to the port of 

London, which Paris wants, that muſt contribute 
to fill our ſtreets and houſes with people ; but 
whether London or Paris bethe largeſt or the fineſt 
city, I muſt confeſs is not worth while to con- 
tend; much leſs wou'd a writer render his vera- 
city ſuſpected, by making untrue or extravagant 
calculations in favour of his native place: 'tis 
ſchool-boy like, thus to be ever magniſying the 
town or ſociety we happen to be of, and deſpiſing 

every thing that is foreign. By the encomiums 
the K rench are ever giving their country and their 
prince, they wou'd have us I preſume applaud 
their happineſs, and imagine, that ſome uncom- 
mon privileges are derived to them beyond the reſt 
of mankind : but ſome will be apt to retort upon 
them; if this be true, how come we to find fo 
many of you in all the kingdoms of Europe, who 
voluntarily baniſh yourſelves from this deſirable 
place? IT hoſe who are forced out of France on 
account of religion, are not ſo many as thoſe who 
leave it out of pure neceſſity and want, and who 
are content to ſubmit to a ſlate of ſervitude in 
Spain, Italy, Germany, England and Holland, in 
popiſh as well as proteſtant countries, rather than 
remain in your own, which you have repreſented 
in ſuch beautiful colours, ſuitable to the inſcription 
on the Louvre; 


Non erbis gentem, non urbem gens habet ullam, 
Urb/ve dimum, dominum nec demus ulla parem. 


The built. The bouſes in Paris are generally built of hewn 
ings of Pa- ſtone, five or fix ſtories high, with ſaſh windows 
* there are abundance of ſpacious ſtreets and ſquares 
in it, and the royal palaces and thoſe of the nobi- 
lity are many of them exquiſite pieces of architec- 
ture, much beyond any thing we can pretend to 
in or about London: but then they have no 
ſtreets of tradeſmen, which make an appearance 
comparable to thoſe of Cornhill, Cheapſide, Fleet- 
ſtreet, and the Strand, for near two miles toge- 
ther; and tho” ſome of their Writers have been fo 
vain to boaſt of the rich merchants that are found 
in Paris, I may modeſtly ſay, there are many more 
to be met with in London; that r rich compa- 
nies and banks are not to be parallelled there. 
And laftly, which I am very ſorry to obſerve, 
the taxes raiſed in London, tho' our government 
is not commonly thought arbitrary, I doubt ex- 
ceed thoſe of Paris, if we reckon the cuſtoms, ex- 
ciſe, land-tax, &c. And I am informed, that Paris 
does not pay leſs than three millions ſterling per an- 
num to the crown. But to be a little more par- 
ticular, the things which beſt deſerve a travel- 
ler's attention at Paris, are, their palaces, their 
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churches and abbies, their univerſity, academies, CH Ap 
libraries, hoſpitals, ſquares, ſtatues, gates and _ III. 
bridges, : 

The royal palaces are four in number. 1. The Palaces in 
old palace which gives name to the iſland on F. 
which that quarter of the town ſtands, which is 
called the city. 2. The Louvre, 3. The Tuil- 
leries. 4. The palace royal; to which I ſhall add 
the palace of Luxemburg or Orleans, the Baſtille, 
and the Hotel de Ville or town-houſe, tho' not 
properly royal palaces. ' 

1. The palace ſituate at the eaſt end of the The ola . 
iſland of that name, which was the conſtant re- lace, 
ſidence of the 'Kings of France, till the reign of 
LEWIS XII. who aſſigned it to the uſe of the par- 
liament and courts of juſtice ; it is a ſpacious old 
edifice, particularly the great hall, which is arched 
with ſtone, and ſupported with pillars, and ſerves 
like Weſtminſter-hall for a kind of Exchange, 
where milliners, perfumers, bookſellers, &c. keep 
their ſhops, as well as to accommodate the courts 
of juſtice. The great chamber of this palace is 
the place where the King holds his bed of juſtice, 
as *tis call'd, and the Peers of France have their 
ſeſſion : here alſo are the court of requeſts, the 
court of aids, &c. | 

2. The Louvre, ſaid to have been antiently a The Lowrs 
hunting-ſeat of the Kings of France, ſtanding then 
out of the town, and the wolf being their princi- 
pal game, from thence obtained the name of Lu- 
para, and afterwards by corruption that of Louvre, 
according to the French writers: it is ſituated in 
that part of Paris called the town, on the north- 
welt bank of the river Seine, but was never finiſh'd 
according to the original deſign, conſiſting at pre- 
ſent only of two piles of building three ſtories high, 
the rſt adorned with the Corinthian order, the 
ſecond with the Compoſite, and the third with 
the Attick. LEWIS XIII. finiſhed the weſt front, 
and built a large pavilion in form of a dome, in 
the middle over the gate, which is ſupported by 
two rows of large pillars of the Ionick order. 
Lewis XIV. expended immenſe ſums on the eaſt 
front, in the middle whereof is the principal gate 
of the palace, being in length fourſcore and ſeven 
toiſes and an half, or a hundred and ſeventy-five 

ards; the beauty of the architecture, ſculpture, 
incruſtations of marble, paintings, and other rich 
ornaments, ſays an Engliſh gentleman who view'd 
it, are ſurpriſing, and had it been finiſhed accord- 
ing to its bst deſign, wou'd have been one of the 
molt glorious palaces in the world; but this it is 
never like to be, now Verſailles is built, whither 
moſt of the fine ſtatues and paintings which a- 
dorn'd the Louvre have been carried. The reader 
may form a tolerable idea of the eaſt front of this 
celebrated palace, if he has ever ſeen the hoſpital 
of Bethlehem in London, which was built after K 
the ſame model, tho' it falls much ſhort of it 5 


N 


H AP. the value of the materials and ornaments, as well 
III. as in the ſituation, the Louvre ſtanding on the 
banks of a fine river, 

The Tuil- The Tuilleries is another fine pm, or as ſome 
ies. will have it part of the Louvre, becauſe it is join'd 
to it by a long gallery, which fronts the river 
Seine, and ſtands within that circuit of ground 
that was at firſt laid out for the Louvre. The 
front of the Tuilleries is an hundred and fixty- 
eight toiſes and an half in length, or twice fo 
many yards, —_ four great ſquare pavilions, 
with pillars of the Compoſite order, and a fifth pa- 
vilion covered with a dome in the middle, under 
which is the great hall and ſtair-caſe, which leads 
to the apartments. It was begun by CAT HA- 
RINE de Medicis, and finiſhed by Lewis XIV. 
having on one ſide three fine courts, and on the 
other beautiful gardens, which, if compleated 
according to the firſt deſign, tis ſaid, would fall 
little ſhort of thoſe of Verſailles ; and here it is the 
quality walk in fine evenings, as they do in the 
Mall at London. The terrace, which runs pa- 
rallel to the river, is eſteem'd one of the greateſt 
ornaments to theſe gardens, being two hundred 
and eighty-ſix toiſes long, and fourteen broad, and 
planted with trees, from whence there is an ad- 
mirable proſpect both of the town, the river, and 
the adjacent country: the long gallery is alſo much 
admir'd, which runs from the Louvre to the Pu- 
illeries, being two hundred and twenty-ſeven 
toiſes long, and four toiſes five feet broad, in 
which the painting and ſculpture is admirable. 
Under this gallery is the royal printing-houſe, and 
the apartments of ſeveral ingenious artificers, em- 
ploy'd and encourag'd by the crown, as engravers, 
painters, watch-makers, goldſmiths, cabinet-ma- 
kers, &c. 

The Palace Royal ſtands not far from the Louvre, 
having been built by Cardinal RicHLI1Ev, and 
given by him to Lewis XIII. in his life-time, on 
condition it ſhou'd never be alienated from the 
crown ; it conſiſts of ſeveral large piles of build- 
ings, ſeparated from each other by ſpacious courts, 
of which the two largeſt are in the middle, the 
outſide makes no great ſhew, but is exceeding 
plain, tho? the apartments within are very noble. 
Tis faid, the Cardinal avoided the making too 
great an appearance without, leſt it ſhould create 
him the envy of the nobility; and as it was, he 
thought it his wiſeſt way to make a gift of it to 
the crown at laſt, What is moſt admired in this 
palace is a gallery, wherein moſt of the illuſtrious 
perſonages that France has produced, are drawn 
by the greateſt hands, The gardens are ſmall, 
but admirably well deſigned. 

The palace of Orleans, generally call'd the pa- 
lace of Luxemburg, from its being erected on the 
ruins of the Hotel de Luxemburg, is ſituated on 


an eminence in that part of the town called the 
Vor. II. 


he Palace 
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Univerſity, and was built by Queen Mary of CH AP. 
Medicis, the dowager of Henry IV. who laid III. 
the foundations of it about the year 1615, and. 
having finiſh'd it in fix years, left it by her laſt 

will to her ſecond fon JohN GASTON, Duke of 
Orleans. This palace conſiſts of one large court, 

at the end whereof is the principal building, hav- 

ing five pavilions or advanc'd works, two at each 

end, and one in the middle; in the laſt whercof 

is the ſtair-caſe and paſſage to the garden, and be- 

fore it is a terrace the whole breadth of the court 
paved with marble. The outward building, by 
which we enter the court, conſiſts of an open gal- 

lery or terrace, with a pavilion in the middle co- 

vered by a dome, adorn'd with pillars and ſtatues, 

and at the end of each gallery on the right and 

left, isa large ſquare pavilion which jetts out, and 

is advanced beyond the reſt of the front : the 

court is terminated on the right and left with gal- 

leries and piazza's, both fronts of the principal 
building are adorned with double pilaſters. The 
orders obſerved chiefly here, are the Tuſcan and 

the Dorick with the Attick above them ; and the 

have alſo added the Ionick to the pavilions, which 
renders them more lofty than the reſt. But there 

is nothing more admired in this palace than the 

great gallery on the right, painted by the celebra- 

ted RUBENS ; containing the hiſtory of MAR 

of Medicis, from her nativity to her death, in 
twenty large pieces, ten foot in height each, and 
placed between the windows. 

The Baſtile is an antique fortification, conſiſt- Ine page, 
ing of an ordinary wall and eight towers, encom- 
paſſed with a ditch, and ſerves chiefly at preſent 
for the confinement of ſtate priſoners ; near it is 
the Arſenal, furniſhed with arms and old armour, 
not unlike the armoury in the Tower of Lon- 
don. 

Their town-houſe or guild-hall makes no great The towns 
appearance ; it ſtands upon the Greve, a void houſe. 
ſpace by the river-ſide, where the people aſſemble 
on feſtivals and rejoicing days; and here alſo cri- 
minals are executed, 

The great church or cathedral of Notre Dame, Notre Dame 
is ſituated on a little iſland of the Seine, to which cathedral. 
it communicates its name, and is joined to the 
larger iſland of La Palais and the reſt of the town 
by ſeveral bridges, The church is a majeſtick old 
Gothick ſtructure, ſixty-five toiſes or fathoms 
long, and four and twenty broad, and its height 
ſeventeen toiſes or fathoms: it is ſupported by an 
hundred and twenty large pillars, and the front 
admired for its ſculpture, on which are the ſta- 
tues of eight and twenty of their Kings; the laſt 
being that of PyiLIr AuUGusTUs. Here are 
forty-five chapels built without, but opening into 
the body of the church, and two ſquare towers in 
the front thirty-two toiſes in height, with galle- 

Ties about them on the outfide, But the greateſt 
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_ 
by Lewis XIII. and finiſhed by Lewis XIV. 


key I compoſed of the fineſt Egyptian marble: at the 


The univer- 


Bty. 


Colleges, 


upper end of the choir where the altar ſtands, is 
an image of the virgin, in a fitting poſture, at 
the foot of the croſs, with a dead Chriſt upon her 
knees On the right hand is the figure of LE W/ 
1s XIII. upon his knees, cloathed in his royal 
robes, offering his crown and ſcepter to the vir- 
gin; and on the other LEWIS XIV. in the ſame 
poſture. Six angels gilt, large as the life, carry- 
ing the ſeveral inſtruments of our Saviour's paſ- 
fion, are placed three on each fide. The prin- 
cipal altar ſtands a little farther advanced in the 
middle of the ſanctuary, an angel of a large ſize 
in the poſture of adoration being placed without 
the rails at each end of it: the whole choir is 
beautified in an extraordinary manner, ſcarce in- 
ferior in the richnefs of the materials, the carving 
or workmanſhip, to any in Italy. The other 
churches and chapels in Paris, which make the 
beſt figure, belong generally to the abbies. and 
convents, as the church belonging to the abby of 
St. Genevive, that belonging to the antient abby 
of St. Germain, and the church in the nunnery of 
Val de Grace, founded by Queen ANNE, upon 
the miraculous birth, as *tis called, of Lewis XIV. 
after ſhe had been married two and twenty years 


without children. The cupola and high altar here 
are mightily admired, but nothing renders it more: 


remarkable than the inſcription. over the portal, 
viz. feſu naſcent: V irginique matri To the infant 
JesVs, and to his virgin mother. 

The univerſity, which gives name to that part 
of the town that is ſituated on the ſouth- ſide the 
river Seine, the Pariſians pretend is one of the 
molt antient in Europe, and that it formerly con- 
ſiſted of an hundred colleges, tho' there are but 
fiſty-four houſes at preſent that bear that name, 
and of theſe not more than ten where exerciſes are 
performed ; theſe are the colleges of, 1. Navarre, 
2. Du Pleſſis, which prepares the ſtudents for the 


Sorbonne. 3. The college of Harcourt. 4. The 
college of Beavois. 5. The college of the Cardi- 
6. The college De la March. 7. 


nal Moine. 
The college de Liſieux. 8. The college de Mon- 
tagu. 9. The college de Graſſins. And, 10. 
The college of the four nations. It is needleſs, 
ſays my French author, to name the reſt, where 
no lectures are read: in this univerſity are pro- 
feſſed divinity, law, phyſick, and the liberal 
arts, comprehending humanity, languages and 
philoſophy: the Sorbonne and the college of Na- 
varre, are appropriated chiefly to divinity ; the 
ſchools for law are in the college of Cambray, and 
in the ſtreet Beavais ; and the phyſicians. have a 
noble anatomical theatre in the ſtreet de Boucherie, 
and a hall where they read lectures. The Sor- 
bonne, eſteemed one of the fineſt colleges in Eu- 


rope, not only on account of its buildings, but CH Ap. 
the learned doctors who inhabit it, received its III. 
name from RoBERTH de Sorbonne its founder 


and made but a very mean appearance till Cardinal 
RiCHLIEVwU rebuilt and beautified it; the church 
is a very elegant ſtructure, having this inſcription 
over the portal, viz. DEO OPT. MAX. AR- 
MAN DVS CARDINALIS DE RICHLIEV. 
It has a dome and four towers, and on the ſide 
of the court next the houſe, is a handſome portico- 
aſcended by ſixteen ſteps, where we read another 
inſcription, viz. Armandus Foannes, Card. Dux 
de Richlieu, Sorbanæ Proviſor, ædiſicavit domum 
& exaltauit templum. ſandtum Domino 1642. The 
inſide of the church is. adorned with pilaſters 
of the Corinthian order, beween which are ni- 
ches filled with ſtatues of angels and apoſtles; the 
dome is finely painted, and the high altar a- 
dorned with {1x marble pillars of the Corinthian 
order ; their baſes and chapiters braſs gilt, and on 
it a fine crucifix of white marble is placed, eſteem- 
ed an admirable piece of workmanſhip. The tomb 
of the Cardinal is in the middle of the choir, on 
which he is repreſented in an almoſt cumbent 
poſture, ſupported by religion, and the afflicted 
ſciences weeping at his feet: the library is a hand- 
ſome fabrick, extremely well furniſhed with ma- 
nuſcripts as well as printed books, having the Car- 
dinal's picture at one end. of the room, and his 


buſt in braſs at the other, the fathers and ſchool- 


divines are regularly placed one after another, 
with their reſpective annotators under them; the 
college contains apartments for thirty-ſix doctors, 
thoſe who are adraitted amongſt them before they 
have obtained their doctor's degree, are only ſaid 
to be of the hoſpitality of Sorbon, and not of the 
ſociety; ſuch is the reputation of this college, that 
the whole univerſity is ſometimes denominated' the 
Sorbon. After the ſtudents have attended publick 
lectures three years, they are qualified for the de- 
gree of batchelors, and wear lambſkins and tippets 
two years; afterwards they are advanced to the 
degree of licentiates, when they are generally 
made opponents to thoſe who come for their doctor's 
degree; tranſubſtantiation, the trinity and incar- 
nation, are frequently the topicks they diſpute of ; 
and in theſe debates my author obſerves, they take 
as much liberty almoſt as they wou'd in proteſtant 
countries, The univerſity of Paris, according to 
their own writers, was founded about the latter 
end of the eleventh century, their firſt ſtatutes 
were inſtituted anno 1215, by RoBERT Con- 
CEON, legate of the holy ſee, in which there 1s 
no mention made of any other faculties, but arts, 
philoſophy and divinity. Innocent III. intro- 
duced the canon law about the year 1216. And it 
appears by a bull of Pope GREGORY's, anno- 
1231, that there were phyſicians then members 


of this univerſity ; canon law only was read in the 
uni- 
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them, and an apprehenſion that they may one CH AP, 


e the laſt century, when lectures 
were inſtituted for the civil law, and the common 


= HH A law of the nation, their ſchools being firſt founded 


for the liberal arts only. The head of the uni- 
verſity, who is called rector, is always elected from 
that body, and never of the other faculties He 
has the precedence in the univerſity of all perſons 
who are not princes of the blood; his habit of ce- 
remony is a violet-colour'd gown with a mantle of 
ermins; he is elected every three months. The 
faculty of arts is diſtributed among the four nati- 
ons. 1. The nation of France. 2. The nation 
of Picardy. 3. The nation of Normandy. And, 
4. The Gorman nation, which comprehends all 
foreign nations, as German, Engliſh, Iriſh, Ita- 
lian, &c. The head of each nation is called the 
procurator, and is of the rector's council, without 
whom he tranſacts nothing of conſequence. The 
uſual titles given tothe four nations are, Honoranda 
Gallorum Natio for France; Fideliſſima Picardorum 
Natio for Picardy ; Veneranda Normanorum Natio 
for that of Normandy ; and Conſtantiſſima Germa- 
norum Natio for that of Germany: the other three 
faculties alſo have their titles, as Sacræ Theologie 
Facultas, for that of divinity z Conſultiſſima De- 
cretorum Facultas, for law ; and Saluberrima Me- 
dicorum Facultas, for that of phyſick. Before a 

erſon is admitted a graduate in the univerſity of 
Paris, he ought to continue his ſtudies five years, 
namely, two in philoſophy, and three in divinity, 
law, or phyſick. 

This univerſity had formerly civil juriſdiction, 
and if any of its members had committed a crime, 
he was not anſwerable for it in other courts ; but 
the caſe is far otherwiſe now, they have loſt moſt 
of their privileges, and other colleges, academics 
and ſocieties for improving arts and ſciences, have 
been erected of late years by the royal licence 
and encouragement, in oppoſition as it were to the 
univerſity, which have no dependance on it ; to 
which the univerſity made a ſtrenuous oppoſition, 
but cou'd not prevent it, 

The revenues of the univerſity which aroſe 
from a grant of the letter-office were reſumed by 
the government, and only a penſion of forty thou- 
fand livres allow'd to the ten colleges where exer- 
ciſes were held, till the year 1619, when the 
duke of Orleans by letters patent raiſed it to an 
hundred and twenty thouſand livres and upwards, 
which may amount to eleven thouſand pounds per 
annum ſterling. But I do not perceive the col- 
leges are endowed with any eſtate in lands, but 
lie wholly at the mercy of the government ; and 
whenever the court have extraordinary occaſion 
for money again, probably the univerſity will 
have their penſion reduced. What contributes 
moſt to make arts flouriſh in this univerſity at 
preſent, is that emulation that is between them 
and the other colleges and academies ſet up againſt 


day be judged uſeleſs by the ſtate, if they do not 
exert their talents. 

The colleges which have no dependance on the 
univerſity are, 1. The college royal, founded by 
FRANCIS I. about the year 1531, for philoſophy, 
eloquence, mathematicks, phyſick, the eaſtern 
languages, &c. ſituate near the college of Cam- 
bray. 2. The Jeſuits college, on the front of 
which is written in capitals, Collegium Ludovici 
Magni; beſides which, the Jeſuits have another 
college or two, wherein they obſerve their own 
diſcipline ; but the ſtudents cannot take their de- 
grees, unleſs admitted of ſome college in the uni- 
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Their academies are, 1. The academy Fran- Academiet. 


cois, which was at firſt only a ſociety of ingeni- 
ous men, who met once a week at their reſpective 
lodgings for converſation, who being encouraged 
by Cardinal RICHLIEVU, attempted the improving 
and poliſhing the French language, and in 1635 
the academy was eſtabliſhed by a royal edict ; 
LEWIS XIV. appointed them an apartment in the 
Louvre, for holding their aſſemblies. 

The royal academy of ſciences was eſtabliſhed 
by Mr. COLBERT, about the year 1666, and is 
compoſed of the moſt celebrated philoſophers, ma- 
thematicians, & for whoſe uſe the King built 
the royal obſervatory in St. James's ſuburb, their 
inſtitution being much of the ſame kind as that 
of the royal ſociety in London, 

There was alſo a royal academy eſtabliſhed for 
painting and ſculpture, by LEwIS XIII. and an- 
other for architecture, by Lewis XIV. and the 
Gobelins was erected by royal authority, wherein 
all mechanick arts are exerciſed and improv'd, as 
the manufacture of tapeſtry, moſaick work, 
wrought plate, hard ware, or works of iron, ſteel, 
copper or braſs, embroidery, &c. 


The principal libraries in Paris are, 1. The; 


royal library, containing according to the French 
account ſixteen thouſand volumes of valuable ma- 
nuſcripts in the Oriental, Greek, Latin, French, 
and other living and dead languages; and about 
eighty thouſand printed volumes: and in the year 
1720, it was ordered by an arret of the council 
of ſtate, that the books, medals, and rarities which 
were in the king's cabinet at the caſtle of Ver- 
failles, ſhould be convey'd to Paris to be kept in 
his majeſty's library there; that no book or medal 
ſhould be lent out on any pretence, but by the 
King's expreſs order ; but that all perſons, as well 
foreigners as others, ſhould'be admitted to peruſe 
the books, &c. and accommodated with conve- 
niencies for their ſtudies, 

The library of St. Victor, famous for its manu- 
ſcripts, and a great number of excellent books, is 


open to the publick three days in a week, 
_Qqqz2 
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CHAP. The library of Cardinal MAZ ARIN alſo has 


III. 


been publick ever ſince the year 1688, 


be library of M. RironFonDs, advocate of 


Hoſpitals, 


the parliament of Paris, was left to the order of 
advocates, on condition it ſhould be publick, 

The library of the fathers of the chriſtian doc- 
trine near the gate St. Marnel, has been made 
publick ſince the year 1718. 

There are ſeveral other excellent libraries, 
which are only open to the reſpective ſocieties to 
which they belong, as the library of St. Martins 
in the Fields, the library of St. Genevive, that of 
the Sorbon, the Jeſuits, &c. | 

I come now to the hoſpitals of Paris, which are 
about thirty in number, ſome founded for poor 


old infirm perſons, ſome for foundlings, or children 


whoſe unhappy parents know not how to provide 
for them, whether legitimate or not; others for 
orphans, mad people, blind, vagrants, and incu- 
Tables: of which the four chief are thoſe called, 
the Hoſpital General, the Hotel Dieu, the Hoſpi- 
tal of Charity, and the Hotel Royal des Invalides. 


The Hoſpital General is a vaſt pile of building, 


containing ſix diſtin houſes, one whereof is for 
r old women and girls; another for poor fa- 
milies and foundling children, the othersfor poor 
women ſent hither to lie-in : beggars, vagrants, 
&c. in all the fix, *tis ſaid, there are frequently ten 
thouſand people who are made to work when they 
are well, and taken care of when they are ſick : 
it was finiſhed by Cardinal MAzARIN, anno 
1057- The Hotel Dieu is the moſt antient hoſ- 
pital in Paris, and entertains all people who are 
brought thither, whether natives or foreigners ; 
whereupon it is often too much crouded: the 
ſick are attended here by the nuns of St. Auſtin's 
with great tenderneſs, and the danger and trouble 
of this office making it eſteem'd meritorious here, 
the ladies of the firſt quality have ſometimes un- 
dertaken it; the Dutcheſsof Nemours being among 
theſe heroic ladies thus charitably employ'd, took 
the ſmall pox and died of it: the number uſuall 
taken care of here amounts to about two thouſand. 
In the Hoſpital of Charity, the friars of St. John's 
perform the ſame offices as the nuns do in the 
former, 
The Hotel Royaldes Invalides, or the royal hoſ- 
pital for wounded and infirm ſoldiers, is much the 
moſt magnificent ; it is compos'd of five handſome 
quadrangles built of hewn ſtone, of which the 
largeſt ſtands in the middle of the reſt, the ſquares 
being ſurrounded with piazzas and galleries above 
them make a very ſplendid appearance. In the re- 
fectories where the ſoldiers eat, are all the famous 
battles and ſieges painted which have been fought of 
late years; the apothecaries ſhop is extremely well 
contriv'd, and furniſh'd with drugs, and the ſick 
are attended by the ſiſters of St. Lazarus. Our 
countryman Dr. Nox THLEIGH is of opinion, that 


Paris is the beſt ſchool in the world for 


phyſicians and ſurgeons, on account of the free- 


young CHAP, 


III. 


dom allow'd to ſtrangers to be preſent at their ope- 


rations perſorm'd in all their hoſpitals, the advan- 
tage of their chymical lectures, phyſick-garden, 
and frequent practice of anatomy. There are u- 
_ entertain'd in the hoſpital of Invalides two 
hundred officers, and three thouſand common ſol- 
diers; the officers lie two in a chamber, and the 
private men fix or ſeven in a room, but every one 
has a bed to himſelf, and may follow what buſi- 
neſs he thinks fit: they eat in common, but every 
man has his portion of meat ſerv'd up to him, and 
they are permitted to go out and negotiate their 
affairs two days in a week. 
The Jardin Royal, or phyſick-garden, 


in the Phyſick- 


ſuburb of St. Marcel, is well ſtor'd with all kinds garden, 


of plants, and committed to the care of one of 
the King's phyſicians, being maintain'd at his Ma- 
jeſty's charge; and here botanick lectures are held 
during the beſt ſeaſon for plants: it is ſomething 
longer, but not broader than that of Oxford, there 
belongs to it alſo a good anatomy- ſchool well pro- 
vided with ſkeletons. In the King's laboratory 
every body is admitted to ſee the operations ; and 
the medicines made here are beſtow'd on the poor. 


The Obſervatory already mention'd ſtands in St. 
James's ſuburb, and was built by Lewis XIV. for _= 2 


aſtronomical obſervations ; it is a vaulted fabrick 
without either wood or iron work, three ftories 
high, and you deſcend from it into a cave with 
little alleys two hundred ſteps, from whence one 
may ſee quite thro' the top of the houſe to the 
ſky : by this contrivance they propos'd to obſerve 
the motion of the ſtars in the day-time, but it 
does not anſwer expectation, no ſtars being ſeen 
from hence, for none they ſay paſs through the 
Zenith of Paris; but this defect might have been 
foreſeen by the learned, as my author obſerves, 
before they had given themſelves the trouble of 
digging this ſubterraneous apartment, 


As to the places or ſquares in Paris, ſome reckon p1,c« er 


up near fourſcore, of which the principal are, Le 
Place de Louis le Grand, or of conqueſt, Le 
Place de Victoires, Le Place Royal, the Greve, 
the Place Dauphine, and the Place Maubert ; the 
ſquare call'd the Place of Lewis the Great, or des 
Conquetes, is a large octogon, open towards the 
ſtreet of St. Honore, capable of containing ten 
thouſand men, and ſurrounded with glorious build- 
ings ; but the greateſt ornament is the fine equeſ- 
trian ſtatue of the late King Lewis XIV. in the 
middle of it, twenty foot in height, and made of 
braſs, ſaid to be run at one caſt ; it ſtands on a 
marble pedeſtal fill'd with inſcriptions, containing 

the great actions of this prince's reign. 
The Place de Victoires is not of a great extent, 
but of an oval figure, and encompals'd with uni- 
form magnificent buildings; in the middle of it is 
an 
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AP, CHAP. an admirable ſtatue of the late King, braſs gilt, of the greateſt markets in Paris, on Wedneſdays CHAP. 
II. III. and thirteen feet in height, dreſs'd in his robes, and Fridays weekly, and lies near the keys de III. 
— with a Victory ſtanding behind him of the fame Tournelle and St. Bernard. — 


ſize and metal crowning him, and under his feet 
is a three-headed Cerberus : the whole was caſt at 
once, and weighs thirty thouſand pounds and up- 
wards, exceeding, ſay the French, any thing that 
ever was done of this kind, either by the Greeks 


The principal gates are thoſe of St. Denis, St. The gates, 
Martin, St. Antony and St. Bernard, which are 
not unlike that of 'Temple-Bar in London. 

The port of St. Denis was the deſign of the The port of 
Sicur BLONDEL, maſter of mathematicks to the S* Deus. 


+ 


The Place 
Regal, 


or Romans ; under the ſtatue is that inſcription 
already mention'd : Viro immortali, to the immor- 
tal man. The pedeſtal is of white marble twenty 
foot high, having at the corners the figures of four 
ſlaves in braſs, much larger than the life: the pe- 
deſtal alſo is adorn'd with baſs-reliefs and inſcrip- 
tions, ſhewing the moſt memorable events of his 
reign, This proud monument was erected by 
the Duke de la Feuillade, to his maſter's glory 
in the year 1686. The tenour of the grand in- 
ſcription is as follows, viz. Lud wic Magno, Patri 
Exercituum & Duttori, ſemper Felici, domitis Hiſti- 
bus, protectis Sociis, adjectis Imperio ſortiſſimis po- 
pulis, extructis ad Tutelam Finium firmiſſimis Ar- 
cibus. Oceano & Mediterranes inter ſe junitis, præ- 
dari Vetitis toto mari piratis: Emendatis legibus, 
Deleta Calviniana Impietate ; Compulſis ad Reveren- 
tiam Nominis Gentibus remotiſſimis, cunctiſque ſumma 
providentia & virtute domi ky compoſitis. —— 
Franciſcus Vicecomes Daubuſſon, Dux de la Feuillade, 
ex Franciæ paribus, 'F Tribunus Equitum unus, in Al- 
lobrogibus Prorex, & pretorianorum peditum Prafeftus, 
ad memoriam poſteritatis ſempiternam P. D. C. 
Engliſh'd thus; To LEwIs the great, the father, 
and always ſucceſsful leader of his armies, having 
fubdued his enemies, protected his allies, added 
mighty people to his empire; built impregnable 
chedebs to defend his frontiers; joined the Ocean 
and Mediterranean; clear'd the ſea of pirates, re- 
form'd the laws, eradicated Calviniſtical impiety, 
compel!'d the remoteſt nations to revere his name, 
and ſettled all things at home and abroad by his 
great prudence and valour: FRANC1s Viſcount 
Aubuſſon, Duke de la Feuillade, Peer of France, 
Colonel of horſe, Viceroy of Savoy, and Captain of 
the royal guards, to perpetuate his memory to po- 
ſterity, has erected, dedicated, and conſecrated 
this ſtatue. 


late Dauphin; it is ſeventy two foot broad and of 

the ſame height, being built after the model of an 

antient triumphal arch ; there are two little portals 

on the ſides of the great one, the largeſt is twenty 

four foot in height, and on it are baſs-reliefs, re- 

3 the French armics pafling the Rhine, 
aal, &c. with the follwing Inſcription, viz. 

Ludovico Magno quod Diebus vis ſexaginta Rhe- 
num IVahalim Maſam Iſalam ſuperavit, s roo Pro- 
vincias tres, cepit Urbes munitas quadraginta, Emen- 
dator male memori Batavorum gente. Prefeftus & 
Adiles P. CC. Anno Dom. M. DC. LXXII. 

And indeed the rapidity of his conqueſts ſur- 
priz'd all Europe, the Dutch were unprovided of 
forces, and quarrelling about a Stadtholder ; ſome 
of their towns wou'd not admit of the States troops 
to defend them, and others were probably corrupt- 
ed with French money, inſomuch that many of 
them ſurrender'd to the French King without giv- 
ing him the trouble of fitting down before them. 
But this inſcription ought to have inform'd us alſo, 
that when the Dutch were recover'd from their 
conſternation, and their allies march'd to their aſ- 
ſiſtance, this mighty conqueror left all his boaſted 
acquiſitions, and retreated with almoſt as much 
precipitation as he advanc'd, ſcarce retaining any 
one town he had made himſelf maſter of. 


The gate of St. Martin was built in the year The port 
1674, after the ſame model as that of St. Denis, St. Martin, 


reſembling a triumphal arch, having three over- 
tures, one great one, fifty foot in height, and as 
many in breadth in the middle, with a little portal 
on each ſide, and this inſcription, Ludevico Magns, 
Veſontione Sequaniſque Bis Captis, Et Fraftis Ger- 
manorum Hiſpanorum & Batavorum exercitibus. Pref. 
Kail. P. CC. Amos R. S. H. M.DC.LXXIV. 
And on the other ſide the following inſcription, viz. 
Ludovico Magnn quod Limburgo Capto unpotentes lo- 


The Place Royal is perſectly ſquare, and one of ſtium minas ubigue repreſſit. Pref. & Adil. P. CC. 


the largeſt in Paris, about the ſame dimenſions as 


Anno 1674. 


The gates of St. Antony and St. Bernard, are The ates 
alſo both of them built after the model of a trium- of St. _ 
phal Arch; that of St. Bernard's is adorn'd with gn a, 
baſs-reliefs on one fide, repreſenting the King di- 
ſtributing the wealth broyght into this city oy 
vigation, with this inſcription, Ludovico Magna 
Abundantia parta, Praf. & Adil. foni CC. Anno R. 
S. H. M. DC. LXXIV. On the other fide we fee 
a god ſteering a ſhip under full ſail, with the follow- 
ing inſcription, Ludovici Magni Providentie, Pref. 
& ail. poni CC, Anno R. S. I, . 


Lincolns-inn-fields in London; it has a piazza on 
every ſide, and the buildings are magnificent and 
uniform; in the middle of it is an equeſtrian ſtatue 
of Lewis XIII. erected by Cardinal Ric HLIEu, 
with ſeveral inſcriptions, expreſſing the moſt re- 
markable events of his reign. 

The Place of the Greve, I have obſerved al- 
ready, lies by the river ſide, and is the place where 
the people aſſemble on rejoicing Gays, and here 
alſo offenders are executed for capital crimes, 


The Place Maubert ſerves for the holding one 


The Greve, 


The pl 
nd... 


— 
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CHAP. And in fad moſt of the principal gates are ſo 


III. many triumphal arches, deſign'd to eternize the 
wy —— memory of Lewis XIV. the vaineſt King of the 
vaineſt people upon earth. But I muſt not here 
forget the great and little Chatelet, whicn were 
the gates of Paris when the city was confin'd to 
the iſland of the palace ſurrounded by the branches 
of the Seine. 
The great 
Chatelet. to tradition, was built by CzsAR, of which there 
remains now no more than ſome antique towers, 
all the reſt having been built ſince the year 1684; 
here the courts of juſtice are held for the provoſt- 
{hip and viſcounty of Paris, and it ſerves for a pri- 
ſon for criminals. 
Ihe little Chatelet alſo is an antique fortreſs and 
a priſon for criminals, and generally pretty well 
ſtock'd with them; and having a large overture in 
the middle, ſerv'd for a gate to the city, 

As Paris is divided by the Seine into three parts, 
there are not leſs than ten or twelve bridges over 
the ſeveral branches of it, of which the three 
principal are the Pont Royal, the Pont Notre 
Dame, and the Pont Neuf. 

The Pont Royal is a plain ſtone bridge of five 
arches, built croſs the united ſtream of the deine, 
over-againſt the Tuilleries, about the year 1685, in 
the room of a wooden bridge which was broken 
by the floods. LEWIS XIV. to perpetuate his 
name, lodg'd in the ſtone-work of this bridge ſe- 
veral cedar boxes adorn'd with the arms of France, 
in which he inclosd twelve copper medals, twelve 


The little 
Chatelet. 


Bridges. 


The Pont 
Koyal. 


of gold, and twelve of fiver, one of which had 


for its motto, Germania Servata ; another 7u/ſit 
Quieſcere; a third, Rhens Bataviſque una Superatis; 
and on a fourth, JUP1TER is repreſented with this 
motto, Vibrata in Superbos Fulmina; and under- 
neath, Genna emendata. This bridge is ſeventy-two 
fathoms long, and eight fathoms four feet broad. 
The Pont Notre Dame, or Our Lady's Bridge, 
ſo called from its lying over that part of the Seine 
which runs between the iſland of Notre Dame and 
the ſouth part of the town, is alſo built of ſtone, 
and hath houſes on each fide as London-Bridge, 
but is much ſhorter ; it was built by Lewis XII. 
about the year 1507, in the room of a wooden 
bridge which was carried away by the ſtream. 
The Pont Neuf, or New Bridge, is a handſome 
piece of architecture, and lies over both. branches 
of the Seine, and the weſt end of the iſland of la 
Palais: it is an hundred and ſeventy fathoms long 
and twelve broad, rais'd on each fide for foot peo- 
ple to walk on, in which reſpect it is more com- 
modious than London-Bridge, but is not near fo 
large and ſubſtantial, nor indeed is there any oc- 
caſion it ſhould, the water not running with that 
force it does at London, and there being no man- 
ner of tide here. This bridge was begun by 


Pont Neuf. 


HENRY III. anno 1578, and finiſh'd by HE NR 


THE PRESENT STATE 


The great Chatelet, or gate of Paris, according 


IV. in 1604. On it is an equeſtrian ſtatue of this laſt CH AP, 
prince, much larger than the life, ſet upon a pede- IV. 
dal of white marble, with four ſlaves at the fou 
corners, and the inſcriptions and baſs-reliefs ſhew 
the moſt memorable tranſactions of his reign, And 
thus I have given ſuch an account of the palaces 
and publick buildings of Paris, as is conſiſtent with 
the work I am upon. 

I ſhall only add what the late author of the de- A general 
ſcription of Paris ſays of this city in general, name- ccf 
ly, that there are in it twenty two thouſand houſes, = 
many of which are ſeven ſtories high, fifty two 
pariſhes, an hundred and thirty four monaſteries, 
of which fifty fix are for fryars and ſeventy eight 
for nuns, and nine hundred ſeventy nine 4 3 
more than fourteen thouſand coaches, and ſeven 
or eight hundred thouſand perſons, in which he is 
more modeſt than many of his country- men. The 
conventual and parochial churches and chapels a- 
mount to two hundred and upwards. 

Paris was a biſhoprick ſuffragan to the arch- Parisin 
biſhop of Sens, till Pope GREGORY XI. erected = 0 
it into an archbiſhoprick, at the requeſt of Lewis 12 75 
XIII. anno 1622. the ſuffragans whereof are Char- 
tres, Meaux, Orleans and Blois; and in the year 
1674 the archbiſhops of Paris were made perpetual 
dukes and peers of France by Lewis XIV. This 
archbiſhop exerciſes a civil as well as eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction in the lands belonging to his ſee : his 
revenue is computed at an hundred thouſand livres 
per annum, which amounts to between nine and 
ten thouſand pounds a year Engliſh money. As to 
the eccleſiaſtical government of Paris and the reſt 
2 the kingdom, I reſerve a chapter particularly 

Or it. 

The civil government of Paris is diſtributed a- The ciil 
mongſt ſeveral courts of juſtice, of which the high- -T* — 
eſt is the parliament, that extends over ſeveral of 
the neighbouring provinces, and is the laſt reſort 
in all cauſes where the court does not interpoſe, as 
will appear in the chapter ſet apart for treating of 
the civil government of France, The parliament 
of Paris conſiſts at this day of the chief preſident, 
nine preſidents a mortier, one and twenty preſi- 
dents by commiſſion, two hundred and fourteen 
counſellors, with the neceſſary officers, as attor- 
ny and ſolicitor general, regiſter, &c. and is di- 
vided into nine chambers or houſes that have their 
reſpective branches of buſineſs aſſign'd them, on 
which I ſhall enlarge hereafter in treating of the 
civil government of the kingdom in general, The 
other courts in Paris are the chamber of accounts, 
the court of aids} the court des monoyes, which re- 
gards the coinage, weights and meaſures, the court 
of the treaſury, the court of the waters and foreſts, 
the court of the conſtable and marſhals, the court 
of admiralty, the Chatelet, or the ordinary court 
of juſtice for the civil government of the city, of 
which the provoſt or mayor, with the four eſchevins 
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oraldermen, and twenty ſix counſellors are judges : 
the court of the Hotel de Ville, or Guild-Hall, 


which takes an account of the city rents, and of 


the taxes on all proviſions brought into Paris; and 
the court of the conſuls, which takes cognizance of 
all things relating to commerce; in which courts 
the provoſt (by himſelf or his lieutenant) preſides, 
who is nominated by the King. 

And there is a military, as well as a civil go- 
vernment in Paris, which in this and in every 
other province is independent if not ſuperiour to 
the civil power : the courts above-mention'd are 
ſuffer d to go on without interruption where the 
crown is not concern'd, and while they obey the 
dictates of the miniſtry ; but ſhou'd they preſume 
to difpute the King's pleaſure, they wou'd ſoon be 
made ſenſible of their error by a military force; 
Paris being in reality ſubject to a lieutenant ge- 
neral. The captains of the caſtles or palaces of the 
Louvre and Tuilleries receive orders alſo immedi - 
ately from the King; and the governours of the 
Baſtile and the Hotel des Invalides are accountable 
only to his majeſty. 

The manufactures of Paris, and her trade with 
the neighbouring provinces, are very conſiderable, 
beyond eſtimation ſay the French, 

Their principal manufaCtures are gold and ſilver 
ſtuffs, wrought ſilks, velvet, gold and ſilver lace, 
ribbands, tapeſtry, linnen and glaſs; not to men- 
tion their wines and other proviſions conſum'd 
there ; and there are two great fairs annually held 
here, viz. one in the ſuburb» of St. Germains, 
which begins on the 3d of February and laſts a 
fortnight, and till paſſion week by the royal li- 
cence ; and the other at St. Laurence's, which be- 
gins on the feſtival of that ſaint, and ends the ſe- 
venth of September. There are in this city fix 
principal bodies or companies of tradeſmen, out of 
which the confuls who have the regulation of trade 
are choſen, viz. the drapers, the grocers and apo- 
thecaries, the mercers and jewellers, the ſkinners, 
the hatters, and the goldimiths: beſides which, 
there are the bookſellers, the vintners and wine- 
merchants, the wool-merchants and timber-mer- 
chants, who have equal privileges, and are in a 
capacity of being elected conſuls. 


RA. Iv 


Contains an account of the principal places 
in the ifle of France. 


HE moſt conſiderable places in the iſſe of 
France proper, or the Pariſis are, 1. Vincen- 
nes on the eaſt-fide of Paris, remarkable chiefly 
for its park or foreſt, as tis call'd, where the ci- 
tizens go to take the air; in it is an antique caſtle 
or palace, in which ſome of their Princes former- 


ly reſided, and was repair'd and beautified by the 
e "puede 


47 
late King Lewis XIV. 2. St. Denis ſituate near CHAP, 
the Seine, in a fine plain about four miles to the IV. 
northward of Paris, ſaid to have receiv'd its name 
from St. DEN Is the Areopagite, who firſt planted St · Denis, 
religion in this kingdom, and is ſuppos'd by ſome to 
have been the firſt biſhop of Paris: but I find the 
generality of their writers agree, that St. Denis 
the Areopagite never was at Paris, and that the 
chriſtian religion was not planted in France till the 
third century, when another St. Denis preach'd 
the goſpel here, and was conſtituted the firſt bi- 
ſhop of this city. But however that be, there is a 
magnificent abby at St. Denis founded by Da 6 0- 
BERT I. about the year 636, in the place where 
one of the ſaints of this name was buried, who is 
generally accounted the patron of France, and in 
it are ſeveral magnificent tombs and monuments 
of the Kings and Princes of the blood royal of 
France, of which the chief are thoſe of FRAN CIS 
I. and Lewis XI. Here alſo is a tomb erected to 
the memory of the celebrated Marſhal TURENNE, 
by Lewis XIV. in an elegant marble chapel built 
for that purpoſe : the great altar of this abby is 
plated with filver, and has a croſs of maſſy gold 
over it ſeven foot high, ſet with pearls and dia- 
monds : the abbot kept the Regalia uſed at the co- 
ronation of the King, and was veſted with great 
privileges; but I find that in the year 1692, the 
title of Abbot of St. Denis was ſuppreſs'd, and his 
revenue given to the nuns of St. Cyr, by a bull of 
Pope IN NO ENT XII. 3. Montmorency, a little Montmo- 
town ſituate on a hill twelve miles north-weſt of bench. 
Paris, which gives name to a pleaſant valley about 
it, beautified with'the country ſeats of the nobility 
and gentry, and gave a title to one of the moſt an- 
tient families in the kingdom: it was erected into 
a dutchy and peerage by HENRY II. anno 1551, 
in honour of de Montmorency conſtable of 
France, who being put to death by LEWIS XIII. 
he conferr'd that honour on HENRY de Bourbon 
Prince of Conde, with the title of Enguien inſtead 
of Montmorency, and it belongs at preſent to his 
highneſs the Duke of Bourbon. 4. Dammartin is Datamartin, 
an- antient town and caſtle, twenty miles north- 
eaſt of Paris, formerly the capital of a county. 5. Charenton, 
Charenton, ſituate a little above Paris, at the con- 
flux of the Seine and Marne, remarkable chiefly 
for a fine church, which the Hugonots had here 
before the repeal of the edict of Nants, in the year 
1685. Hither the Proteſtants of Paris us'd to reſort 
to divine ſervice, and as they generally went by 
water, wou'd in the view and hearing of their ene- 
mies ſet a pſalm or hymn, and ſing all the way up 
the river, whereby they highly provok'd the Ro- 
man catholicks; and this is thought to be one oc- 
caſion of drawing the reſentment of the govern- 
ment upon them ; .for I find their conduct in this 
ticular very much cenfur'd even by their friends, 
he proteſtant church was demoliſh'd on reverſing. 
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CHAP. the ſaid edit, and a nunnery erected in the ſame 


place in the year 1703 Had that church been a 


wa hcathen temple, the catholicks would have made 


no ſcruple, of converting it into a chriſtian ora- 
tory ; but ſuch was their hatred and deteſtation of 
the Calviniſts, that no new conſecration could be 
pos'd ſufficient to purify a place defil'd by this 
ſet, Thus we find it frequently happens among 
ſeas of the ſame religion, who have uſually a grea- 
ter averſion for each other, than for thoſe of a dif- 
ferent faith, which probably proceeds from the 
daily inſults and provocations they give and re- 
ceive. 


In the diſtrict call'd the Brie Francoiſe the chief 


places are, 1. Lagny. 2. Brie Count Robert. 


1. Lagny, the capital of the Brie Francoiſe, is 
ſituated on the Marne five or ſix leagues above 
Paris; it is a little town, and ſcarce remarkable 
for any thing but a convent of Benedictines, found- 
ed by St. Fo Rs I a North-Briton. 2. Brie Count 
Robert, a little town fix leagues ſouth-eaſt of Paris, 
conſiderable only for its market, and a convent. 

In the diſtrict of Hurepois the chief places are, 
1. Melun. 2. Dourdan. 3. Monthery. 4. Char- 
tres. 5. Corbeil. 

Melun, Melodunum, is ſituated on the river 
Seine, ten leagues to the ſouthward of Paris, a 
large antient town, the form and ſituation whereof 
exactly reſemble that capital, the river Seine form- 
ing an iſland in the middle, and dividing it into 
three parts, which have a communication by 
bridges: here are the ruins of an antient temple 
dedicated to the goddeſs Is1s, ſeveral handſome 
churches, an abby dedicated to St. PETER, and 
other religious houſes, It has a good trade in corn, 
flower, wine and checſe, which they ſend to Paris 
by the river Seine. 

Dourdan ſtands about thirteen leagues ſouth- 
welt of Paris, it is a little town, conſiderable chiefly 
for its manufacture of ſilk ſtockings. 

Corbeil is a pleaſant little town, ſituated at the 
conflux of the Seine and the Juyne, ſeven leagues 
to the ſouthward of Paris, and was antiently, ac- 
cording to tradition, a Roman colony ; the prin- 
cipal trade of the place is in hides and tann'd lea- 
ther. The reſt of the towns in this diſtrict, do 
not require a particular deſcription. 

In the diſtrict of Gatenois the chief places are, 
1. Nemours. 2. Courtenay. 3. Fontainbleau, 
4. Moret. 

Nemours, Nemoſium, ſituate between two little 
hills on the river Loing, eighteen leagues to the 
ſouthward of Paris, from whence the noble famil 
of Nemours took their title, but not conſiderable 
on any other account. 

Courtenai is a little town, ſituated on the river 
Clairy, between Montargis and Sens, about five 
leagues from either, and gave name to ſeveral 
French princes celebrated in the hiſtories of Con- 


ſtantinople, of which they were ſome time ſove- CH Ap 


* | : IV. 
ontainbleau is ſituated in the middle of a 


foreſt, fourteen leagues ſouth-eaſt of Paris, and is Fontain- 


conſiderable chiefly for the royal caſtle or palace 
there, from whence it received its name, the pa- 
lace being ſo denominated from a noble fountain 
in one of the courts: this palace has long been a 
hunting-ſeat of the Kings of France; and tho' it 
contains ſome magnificent piles of building, is a 
very irregular piece, having been built at ſeveral 
times, without any order or ſymmetry, containing 
as tis ſaid nine hundred rooms. There are ſome 
fine paintings in the galleries, and the gardens are 
adorn'd with ſtatues, fountains, fine walks, canals, 
grotto's, and every thing that can render a place 
pleaſant in the ſummer. The foreſt of Fontain- 
bleau was antiently called the foreſt of Bierre, and 
contains ſix and twenty thouſand acres and up- 


wards; it is of a round form, the palace ſtanding 
in the center, 


Us 


In the diſtrict of Mantois the chief places are, The Mu. 
1, Mante. 2, Montfort. 3. St. Germains en Laye. tis. 


4. Verſailles. 5. Trianon. 6. Marly. 7. Meu- 
don. 8. St. Cloud. . Madrid. 10. Anet. 11. 
Poiſſy. 12. Dreux. | 


Mante, Medunta, is ſituated on the Seine, twelve yt cy, 


leagues north-weſt of Paris, remarkable for a hand- 
ſome ſtone bridge over the Seine of thirty-nine 
arches, and a convent of Celeſtins, which hath a 
little hill within its bounds that produces the beſt 
wine in France, The river Seine forms abun- 
dance of little iſlands hereabouts. 


Montfort is a little town ſituate on an emi- Montfort, 


nence, at the foot whereof there runs a rivulet, 
ten leagues from Paris, and has the additional name 
of D*Amauri, from ſeveral lords of that name who 
have poſleſs'd it. The trade of this place conſiſts 
in corn, wine, cyder, fruit and wood, of which 
the laſt is the moſt conſiderable, bearing a great 
price at Paris. 


St. Germains en Laye ſtands four leagues to $t. Ger- 
the weſtward of Paris, and one from Verſailles; it mam en 
is moſt remarkable for the royal caſtle or palace 


there, ſituate on a hill near the Seine, begun by 
CHARLESV.andcnlarged and beautified byſucceed- 
ing Princes, but by none more than by Le wrs XIV. 
who ſeems to have had the beſt taſte for building 
of any Prince of the laſt age : he added particularly 
the terrace of above three thouſand pacesin length, 
the grand parterre, and the valley garden, as tis 
call'd, and cut moſt of the ridings thro? the neigh- 
bouring foreſt. The water-works here are very 
fine; in one of the grotto's is a virgin playing on 
the organs, and her eyes ſo artfully mov'd, that 
ſhe ſeems to be alive: in others, artificial birds ſing- 
ing and chirping ; and in another, the repreſenta- 
tion of Ox HE us playing on a lute and keeping 
time, while the beaſts, birds, woods and _ 
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IV. 


Ver failles, 


the like nature, all put in motion by water. This 


wn) palace is built in the form ofa caſtle, and ſurround- 


ed with a dry ditch, a magnificent ſtone gallery 
runs round the middle of the whole ſtructure, 
which is of an oval figure, and the roof is cover'd 
with thin flat free ſtone inſtead of tiles. The pro- 
ſpect from this caſtle is admirable, eſpecially to- 
wards the river and the plains, having Paris, St. 
Denis and Marli within view of it. It ſtands in a 
healthful air, and the neighbouring foreſt contains 
five thouſand acres and upwards, and is cut thro” 
with an infinite number of large ridings, well re- 
pleniſh'd with wild beaſts and game, which makes 
it a moſt agreeable ſituation for hunting. Here 
the late King of England, James II. reſided with 
his court during his exile, being hoſpitably enter- 
tain'd by his old allie, LEWIS XIV, till his death, 
which happened in the year 1701. His corps was 
afterwards interr'd in the convent of the Engliſh 
Benedictines in Paris. 

Verſailles is ſituated about eleven Engliſh miles 
to the weſtward of Paris, on an eminence in the 
middle of the valley, encompats'd with little hills 
at an agreeable diſtance. Before the reign of 
Lewis XIV. neither the town or palace had any 


thing extraordinary to recommend them, unleſs 


their being ſituated in a country fit for hunting, 
which occaſion'd LEWIS the Thirteenth's building 
a hunting ſeat here in form of a caſtle. There 
are now three noble avenues to the palace leading 
from ſo many ſeveral towns, conſiſting each of three 
beautiful walks of trees, which terminate on a 
kind of parade, being a large void ſpace at a pro- 
per diſtance from the buildings. The middle walk 
of the grand avenue is fifty yards wide, and each 
of thoſe on the fide of it twenty, the town of Ver- 
ſailles ſtands on the right and left of it; that on 
the left is the old town, which the King hath en- 
larged and beautified ; and that on the right is per- 
fectly new, conſiſting of elegant uniform buildings, 
erected on purpoſe to grace the royal palace. At 
the upper end of the grand avenue, on the right 
and left, are the ſtables in form of a creſcent, 
ſo magnificently built and adorn'd, that few royal 
houſes excel them, in which the King has five hun- 
dred horſes, the fineſt that the world can furniſh 
him with for the coach or ſaddle. From the parade 
we paſs into the firſt court thro' an iron palliſade 
ſet upon a low wall; this court is flank*d with four 
large pavilions, where are the apartments of the 
ſecretaries of ſlate, comptroller- general of the finan- 
ces, and other perſons of diſtinction: from hence 
we aſcend by three ſteps thro* another iron gate 
adorn'd with trophies into the ſecond court, which 
is ſeparated from the firſt by an iron palliſade alſo, 
and is ſoinething leſs than the former, there being 
a noble fountain in the middle of it, and magni- 


cent buildings on each wing. From the ſecond 
Vor. II. ; 


OF FRANCE. 


CHAP. ſeem to follow him, with ſeveral repreſentations of court we paſs into a third ſtill lefs than the former, CHAP. 


pav'd with black and white marble, to which we 


aſcend by five ſteps; this court has a marble baſinn n 


and fountain in the middle, adorn'd with itatues, 
copper gilt, and is terminated by a noble pite of 
building, which with the wings conſtitute the 
royal apartments. In the front of the palace is a 
glorious portico with three iron doors richly gilt 
and wrought, which gives an entrance into the 
hall and ſalons adorn'd with marble pillars, ſtatues 
and paintings done by the greateſt hands. The 
principal ſtair-caſe is above ten yards wide, and 
conſiſts of the fineſt marble that could be procur'd, 
and is beautihed with admirable ſculptures and 
paintings. The grand apartment conſiſts of a long 
ſucceſſion of large loſty rooms exquiſitely fur- 
niſn'd, where the very bediteds and tables are of 
maſſy filver, or more valuable materials. The 
cabinet of rarities is of an octogonal figure, and 

receives its light from the vaulted roof, being in 
the form of a dome or cupola Here are an inh- 

nite number of curioſities in agate, cryſtal, jewels, 

and precious ſtones, medals, coins, and other an- 

tiquities, with feveral admirable paintings. The 
gallery, eſteem'd the fineſt in Europe, is ſeventy— 

two yards long and fourteen broad, having ſeventy 
windows towards the gardens, from whence there 

is a moſt delightful proſpect : between the win- 

dows are pannels of looking-glaſs and marble pi- 

laſters, with a great variety of buſts and ftatues, 

antient and modern ; the painted ceiling contains 

the battles, and other memorable occurrences of 

the late King's reign. 

The fineſt front is next the gardens, on which 
ſide there is a magnificent portico, ſupported by 
marble pillars, and floor'd with marble an hundred 
yards in length: and the gardens theniſelves are 
not to be parallell'd; all the beautiful models that 
Italy or the world affords, were conſider'd in or- 
der to render them the moſt perfect of any thing 
of that kind, the water- works eſpecially are inimi- 
table: here marble and copper ſtatues ſpout up wa- 
ter in different forms, which fall into baſins of ex- 
cellent workmanſhip; the fountain of the pyramid, 
the caſcades, the water alley, the water parterre, 
the triumphal arch, the pavilion fountain, the wa- 
ter bower, the theatre and APOLLo's baſin, require 
a more artful hand to deſcribe them, and perhaps 
nothing but an actual view can furniſh us with an 
adequate idea of their various beauties, The 
groves, grotto's, labyrinth and . alſo are 
exquiſitely contriv'd. The great canal is ſixteen 
hundred yards long and fixty-tour broad, on which 
there are ſeveral yachts and galleys, in which the 
court ſometimes divert themſelves. Towards the 
middle of the grand canal, is another which crofles 
it; at one end whereof is the menagery, well 
ſtock'd with all manner of wild beaſts, and other 


exotick animals; and at the other end is the beau- 
Rrr tiful 
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ſupplies theſe gardens is brought from the Seine, 
which is a league and a half diſtant from Verſailles, 
being carried to an aqueduct of thirty- ſix arches, 
which ſtands on the top of a hill, by a prodigious 
machine, which coſts the King five and twenty 
thouſand pounds ſterling per annum to keep in re- 
pair; from this reſervoir the water is convey'd by 
large iron pipes to the fountains and canals, in the 
gardens of Verfailles and Marli. The fountains do 
not play but upon ſome extraordinary occaſions, 
and when they do, it is no ſmall expence: it is a 
common obſervation, that if the King had choſen 
a proper ſituation where there was plenty of water, 

\ theſe works wou'd not have coſt him a tenth part 
of the money they did; but it was to ſhew his 
grandeur, cr rather his vanity, that he made choice 
of a place which had no water near it, to erect the 
fineſt water-works in the world, and which no- 
thing but a boundleſs treaſure cou'd have effected. 
And thus it was, this Prince by the moſt extrava- 
gant expences at home, and unneceſſary wars a- 
broad, propos'd to eternize his memory, and ac- 
quire a reputation equal to any of the antient Greeks 
or Romans, But poſterity ought to know, that to 
effect all this, he beggar'd his ſubjects, and depo- 
pulated his country; that he brought his people low 
by exceſſive taxes, and then enſlav'd them; that 
the nobility and gentry were forc'd to depend on 
the court for their bread, and that many of them, 
becauſe the King's duties exceeded the profits of 

their lands, choſe to let them lie uncultivated, 
And this is too ſrequently the caſe, where a peo- 
ple happen to be govern'd by heroes, or glorious 
monarchs, as the world are pleas'd to call the great 
oppreſſors of mankind, 

The palace of Trianon already mention'd, is of 
an oval figure, the architecture and ornaments 
not inferiour to Verſailles, only the building is 

much leſs; both the outſide and inſide are adorn'd 
with the fineſt porcelane or china, even the floors 
are laid with it, and the ſides of the rooms lined 
with china inſtead of wainſcot, but this is rather 
look'd upon as a ſummer-houſe to the gardens of 
Verſailles, than a diſtinct palace. 

Marli is another palace built by Lewis XIV. 
between Verſailles and St. Germains, containing 
one large pavilion and twelve little ones, ſix on 
each fide, The fituation is lofty and extremely 
pleaſant, but the buildings are not comparable to 
thoſe of the palace laſt mentioned. The water- 
works are very beautiful, being ſupply'd from the 
fame reſervoir that ſurniſhes Verſailles, and the 
grand Caſcade reſembles a river tumbling from a 
precipice ; the baſins below it are adorn'd with 
groups of figures, and the gardens afford a vaſt va- 
riety of pleaſing objects; inſomuch that the late 


IV. 


Tr ianon. 


Marli. 


King and Madam MAIN TEN ON choſe to ſpend a 
great part of their leiſure hours here. 


THE PRESENT STATE: 
CHAP. tiful little palace of Trianon. The water which 


palace conſiſts of a large advanc'd building in the 


The palace of Meudon was the reſidence of the CHAPp CF 
late Dauphin, and ſtands on an eminence in the TV, I 
middle of a foreſt ; there is a noble avenue that — 


leads to it three quarters of a mile in length; on Meudon, 
the right of which is a convent belonging to the 
Capuchins, and on the left the vineyards of Meu- 
don, At the entrance of the court of the palace 
there is a large pile of building on the right, and 
another on the left, which open in form of a ſemi- 
circle, but are digoin'd from the body of the 
houſe, In the middle of the front is a lofty ad- 


vanc'd building with a portico, enter'd by three 


doors; above it runs an order of architecture, con- 
ſiſting of arches and pillars finely deſign'd, and 
above them another order accompany'd with pi- 
laſters; over all is a frontan containing two ſta- 
tues in a cumbent poſture, admirably well done; 
the wings are not ſo high as the principal building, 
and each of them terminated by a ſquare pavilion. 
The inſide of this palace was adorn'd with the 
richeſt furniture, and a fine collection of ſtatues 
paintings, medals, and other antiquities, in the lf 
of the late Dauphin, which have been ſince remov'd. 
The front towards the garden alſo conſiſts of a 
lofty advanc'd building, with wings conſiderably 
lower, which terminate on the right and left in 
two pavilions of the ſame height with the body of 
the building. The gardens of this palace are much 
admir'd for their fine walks, parterres, canals and 
water-works; and adjoining to them is a ſpacious 
park encompaſs'd with a brick wall, and adorn'd 
with woods, baſins and reſervoirs of water ; the 
woods being cut thro' and divided by beautiful ri- 
dings, among which there is one diſtinguiſh'd by 
the name of the Dauphin, which leads to the gates 
of Paris. The town of Meudon is not conſider- 
able for any thing, unleſs it be a pleaſant garden 
belonging to the Capuchins cloyſter, and ſome ex- 
cellent ſtone quarries. 

St. Cloud is a large open town upon the Seine, st. Clous 
about two leagues weſt of Paris, as populous as 
moſt in France, which is occaſion'd by the great 
reſort of the citizens of Paris, who come hither 
by water on Sundays and Holidays to divert them- 
ſelves. This town was erected into a dutchy and 
peerage, in the year 1674, when FR ANC1s DE 
HARLEY archbiſhop of Paris, and his ſucceſſors 
were created perpctual Dukes and Peers of France, 
with the title of St. Cloud. The royal palace 
here belongs to the Dukes of Orleance, and is ſi- 
tuated at the ſide of a mountain, at the foot of 
which the river Seine runs. The avenue to the 
palace is upon the declivity of the hill, adorn'd 
with three fine walks of trees, having the town 
on the right, and the park on the left, and ter- 
minates at the baſe court, from whence we pro- 
ceed to the grand court at one of the angles, on 
account of the irregularity of the ground. The 
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middle of the front, and two wings, each of them 
flank'd with a pavilion; nothing can be conceiv'd 


wa more rich and beautiful, ſays my French author, 


Madrid, 


The Vexin 
Francois, 


Pontoiſe. 


Braurais ; 


than this palace is within: the gallery and the ſalon 
are eſteem'd the beſt pieces of MIGN ARD, the 
King's chief painter ; and the orangery behind the 
body of the building is an excellent piece : not- 
withſtanding the gardens are irregular, they are 
exceeding pleaſant, having terraces one above an- 
other with an unbounded proſpect, the caſcade is 
one of the fineſt in France ; and the neighbouring 
park has every thing that can render it agreeable. 
The town of St. Cloud is moſt remarkable for the 
fine earthen ware made there, which the French 
after their way of magnifying every thing their 
country produces, are pleas'd to compare to china, 
of which they ſay it falls ſhort but very little; 
there is a ſtone bridge over the river Seine here, 
conſiſting of fourteen arches. 

Madrid is another royal palace, fituate at a 
little diſtance from Paris, built by FRancis I. 
It has the river Seine on one fide, Be | a wood on the 
other, and conſiſts of one large pile of building of 
three ſtories beſides the ground-floor, and is flank'd 
by two grand pavilions; but it ſeems to have been 
neglected, being neither finiſh'd or furniſh'd ; the 
reſt of the places in the Mantois, do not require 
a particular deſcription. 

In the Vexin Francois, the principal places are, 
1. Pontoiſe. 2. Cheaumont. 3. L'Iſle Adam. 
4. Magny. 5. The caſtle of Rocheguyon. 

Pontoiſe, Pons ad Aſiam, is ſituated on the 
river Oyſe, fix leagues to the northward of Paris, 
upon the deſcent of a hill, which extends to the 
banks of the river. It has a caſtle which com- 
mands the town, in the outer court whereof ſtands 
a collegiate church; it conſiſts of two pariſhes 
only, and has a ſtone bridge over the Oyſe of 
fourteen arches, from whence it takes its name : 
the principal trade of the place is in corn, which 
is brought hither from Picardy by the river; the 
reſt of the towns in the Vexin K rancois do not 
merit a particular deſcription. | 

The county of Beauvais, or the Beauvaiſis, is a 
little country between the river Oyſe and the pro- 
vince of Normandy, being bounded by Picardy 
Proper on the north; by the county of Senlis on the 
eaſt ; by the Vexin Francois on the ſouth ; and 
by the Vexin Norman on the weſt: the chief 
towns whereof are, 1. Beauvais. 2, Clermont. 
3. Gerberoy. 4. Bulles. And, 5. Merlou. 

Beauvais, olim Bellovacum and Cæſaramagus, is 
ſituated on the river Therin, ſixteen leagues north 
of Paris, almoſt ſurrounded by hills. Czsar 
having beſieg' d and taken this town, *tis ſaid, 
gave it the name of Cæſaromagus. It is memo- 
rable alſo for the Engliſh beſieging it in vain, 
anno 1443 and its making a brave defence after- 
wards againſt CHARLES Duke of Burgundy, in 
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1472, when the women ſignaliz'd their courage CHAP. 


under the conduct of that heroine Joan Har- 


IV. 


CHET, whoſe picture they preſerve in the town- wy 


houſe. And in memory of this action alſo, the 
women are allow'd to march firſt in a proceſſion 
they obſerve annually on the tenth of July. It is the 
ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan of Rheims, who! revenue is 
computed to be fifty thouſand livres per annum. 
The cathedral dedicated to St. PETER is a mag- 
. ” . . . . D 
nificent building; it is a fortified town, but of no 
great ſtrength, being commanded by the neigh- 
bouring mountains. Here is a pretty good manu- 
facture both of linnen and woollen ; the adjacent 
country abounds in corn, good paſture and fruits, 
and aftords ſome of the beſt mutton in France. 


Clermont is ſituated on a hill near the river Clermont, 


Brecle, five leagues from Beauvais, and as many 
from Senlis, and formerly gave the title of Count 
to the family of Bourbon. The devotion of the 
neighbouring country for their patron St. Ge N-. 
GON, brings a great concourſe of people hither an- 
nually on the eleventh of May. 


Gerberoy is a little town ſtrongly ſituated on a Gerberoy. 


mountain, the foot whereof is wa{h'd by the river 
Therin, five leagues north-weſt of Beauvais; it was 
beſieg'd by the Engliſh under the command of the 
Earl of Arundel, who loft his life before it, and the 
field where he receiv'd the mortal wound, is {till 
call'd the valley of Arundel; it was taken by the 
Engliſh in the year 14.37, who kept it till 1449, 
when it was retaken by the French. 


Bulles is a very pretty town, four leagues to the Balles. 


caſtward of Beauvais, in the neighbourhood where- 
of grows excellent flax, of which they make cam- 
bricks and the fineſt linnens. 


The dutchy of Valois is ſituated between three Valois 
great rivers, viz. the Seine, the Marne and the dutchy. 


Oyſe, extending fourtcen leagues in length and ſe- 
ven in breadth; the late King Lewis XIV, erect- 
ed it into a dutchy, and peerage, and conferr'd 
it on PHILIP Duke of Orleans his brother : the 
chief places in it are, 1. Creſpy or Crepi. 2. La 
Ferte Milon. 3. Villers Cotrets. 4 Senlis. 5. 
Creil. 6. Pont St. Maxence. 7. Compeigne, 8. 


Bithiſy. 9g. Chantilly. 


Creſpi, the capital of the dutchy of Valois, is Creſpis 


ſituated thirteen leagues north-caſt of Paris, on a 
peninſula almoſt ſurrounded by rivulets ; it is a 
pretty good town, and at the end of it ſtands an 
old caitle. The ſhrine of St. ALBIN draws a 
great concourſe of people hither, for they belic ve 
the interceſſion of this ſaint goes a great way in 
preventing or abating the'plague, and other con- 
tagious diſtempers. The church dedicated to St. 


ALBIN is collegiate and a royal foundation ; and 
the church of St. Denis is faid to have one of the 


fineſt choirs in France. 


La Ferte Milon is ſituated ſixteen leagues north- La Ferts 
ion. 


eaſt of Paris, on the river Ourques, which divides 
Rrr 2 it 
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CHAP. it into the high and low town ; it is a pretty large 

IV. place, and defended by a caſtle. 

Wa I Senlis is ſituated ten leagues to the northward 
Senlis, of Paris, on the fide of a hill, at the foot whereof 
runs the little river Nonete. It is of an oval figure, 
encompaſs'd with a wall, a ditch, and other for- 
tifications, the baſtions and half-moons ſome of 
them faced with ſtone. It was antiently call'd 
Sylvanectum, Auguſtomagus and Silviacum, and is a 
biſhop's ſee ſuffragan of Rheims, having in it ſeven 
parochial and two collegiate churches; and here are 
the ruins of an old caſtle and ſome other buildings, 
which they conjecture were the works of the an- 
tient Romans, 

Creil, Creolium, is a little wall'd town fituate 
on the Oyſe, two leagues north of Senlis; and has 
an old caſtle ſaid to be built by CHARLES V. 

Pont Sainte Maxence, Pons Sandtæ Maxentiz, 
is a little trading town, ſituate alſo on the Oyſe, 
three leagues north-eaſt of Senlis. 

Compeigne ſtands on the river Oyſe, ſeven leagues 
north-eaſt of Senlis, and ſeventeen north-eaſt of 
Paris, fortified with a wall, half-moons and ba- 
ſtions, and defended by a caſtle, which is look'd 
upon to be one-of the moſt antient palaces of 
the Kings of France. It was repair'd and beau- 
tified by the late King Lewis XIV. The abby 
of St. Bennet here was founded by CHARLES the 
Bald, but united to the nunnery of Val de Grace 
in Paris about the year 1656. The Jeſuits alſo 
have a college in the place. The town does not 
conſiſt of more than two pariſhes. It was here that 
the famous Joan of Arc, or maid of Orleans, was 
taken priſoner by the Engliſh in the year 1430, in 
a ſally ſhe made out of the town, and our wiſe an- 
ceſtors were pleaſed to burn her for a witch. The 
neighborring foreſt, which takes its name from the 
town, contains near thirty thouſand acres, and af- 
fords variety of game. 

The Soiſſonois, which receives its name from 
Soiſſons, the only conſiderable city in it, is bound- 
ed on the north by the Laonois, on the eaſt by the 
Rhemois, on the Guth by the Brie, and on the weſt 
by the Valois; the chief places whereof arc, 1, 
Soiſſons. 2. Brenne. And, 3. Veiily. 

Soiſſons, Auguſta Surffronum, ſuppoſed to be the 
Newviedunum of CXSAR, is ſituated in a pleaſant 
fruitful valley on the river Aiſne, two and twenty 
leagues north-ez.it of Paris, and was the capital 
of the kingdom under the firſt race of their Kings. 
It is a large populous place, encompaſs*d with a 
wall and other fortifications, and has a good trade 
in corn. The caſtle is an antique building, flank'd 
with great round towers ; the walks by the river 
extremely pleaſant, It is a biſhop's ſee, ſuffragan 
to Rheims, and famous for ſeveral councils held 
here; as it will be hereafter probably for the con- 
greſs of ambaſladors and plenipotentiaries from all 
the powers of Europe, who attended here to receive 


Creil. 


Pont St. 
Maxence. 


Compeigne. 


The Soiſſo- 


01S» 


Soiſſons. 


THE PABSRNTI.5 TATE 


of France; but more memorable for the birth of 


their doom from the French, This nation have CHAP, 
by their dexterity obtain'd the umpirage of all their IV. 
differences, and thereby render'd themſelves much way 
more conſiderable than ever they did by their arms, 
even in the reign of Lewis le Grand: and it is 
well if ſome of theſe wiſe powers don't find them- 
ſelves ſhortly in the condition of the aſs that hunted 
with the lion. | 

The Laonois is bounded by Picardy on the north, TheLaomis 
by Champagne on the eaſt, and by the Soiſſonois on 
the ſouth and weſt ; the chief places whereof are 
Laon and Lieſſe. 

Laon, Laudunum, is pleaſantly ſituated on the Laon. 
top of a hill, in a healthful air, about twenty 
miles north-eaſt of Soiſſons. It is ſtrong by its 
ſituation, but has no modern fortifications. It is 
well built, the ſtreets ſpacious, and ſupply'd with 
water by wells, which do not lie very deep. The 
lay up great magazines of corn here, with which 
they ſupply Picardy and Hainault in ſcarce years, 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to Rheims, who 
is alſo a Duke and Peer of France, and carries the 
ſacred phial, call'd the St. Ampoule, at the conſe- 
cration of their Kings. | | 

Lieſſe is a little town, about four miles to the Lie. 
northward of Laon, conſiſting only of one ſtreet, 
but conſiderable on account of the perpetual pil- 
grimages made to the church of Notre Dame, and 
the image of the bleſſed Virgin there, which, accord- 
ing to tradition, was miraculouſly made and brought 
hither from the Holy Land. The French King 
himſelf comes hither in pilgrimage ſoon after his 
coronation, till when his touch for the evil, *tis 
ſaid, is of no virtue, | 

The Noyonois is bounded by Picardy on the The Noys 
north, and by the Soiſſonis and Beauvaiſ's on the nois. 
ſouth ; the chief places whereof are Noyon, Chauny 
and Premontre. 

Noyon, Noviodunum Belgarum, ſtands two and Noyon. 
twenty leagues north-eaſt of Paris, on the little 
river Verſe, which a little below falls into the 
Oyſe. It is an antient town, tolerably large, and 
advantageouſly ſituated for trade. It is the fee of 
a biſhop, ſuffragan of Rheims, who is alſo a Peer 


JohN CaLvin, who was born here the 10th of 
July 1509, and died at Geneva the 27th of May, 
1564 ; about whoſe character the Papiſts and Preſ- 
byterians will never agree, the one looking upon 
him as an infamous heretick, and the other adore 
him as equal, if not ſuperiour to any of the Apoſtles. 
Chauny is a little town ſituate on the Oyſe, Chaury. 
nine or ten miles to the eaſtward of Noyon, where 
the river begins to be navigable. It has a chatel- 
lany belonging to it; but I don't find it conſider- 
able on any other account. 
Premontre, Præmonſtratum, is only taken notice Premontr 
of for a great abby of canons regular of St. Auſtin's, 
called Præmonſtratenſes, three leagues from * 


oboiz, 


Or FRANCE. 
CHAP. Theſe are the principal places in the iſle of 


V. France, the military government whereof is com- 
A mitted to a governour general, and lieutenant ge- 
The milita- neral, and four other lieutenants, who have their 
Never ne reſpective commands; one in the Vexin Francois, 
Iſt of the ſecond in the Beauvaiſis, the third in the coun- 
France, ties of Senlis, Soiſſons, Noyonois, Laonois, and that 

art of this government which extends beyond the 
Mama and the Seine as far as Champagne and Pi- 
cardy ; and the fourth commands in the remainder 
of the iſle of France, which lies on the leſt of the 
Seine ; beſides which, every great town has its par- 
ticular governour, The trade and produce of this 
government has been already taken notice of in the 


. deſcription of the particular towns and diſtricts. 


CHATF; Y; 
Contains a deſcription of Picardy. 


N TH E province or general government of Pi- 
3 cardy, is bounded by Hainault, Artois, and 
Situation, the Streighrs of Calais, towards the north; by 
extzn, c. Champagne and the Netherlands, on the eaſt ; 
by the Iſle of France, on the ſouth ; and by the 
Engliſh channel and Normandy, on the weſt ; 
being a long narrow province, uſually reſembled 
to a bent arm, and in this winding figure may 
be about an hundred and fifty miles in length, 
but not more than forty in breadth, and in many 
places not half ſo broad. It is generally a plain 
open country, without mountains or woods; 
neither does the country produce wine, but a- 
bounds in corn, paſture, and fruits of all kinds. 
The wood of Creci, near Amiens, is the largeſt 
they have in the country ; and indeed firing is 
ſo ſcarce amongſt them, that they generally burn 
ſtinking turf. They pretend to have ſomething 
like a coal-mine ; but it is inconſiderable, and 
not comparable to the Newcaſtle coal. The chief 
rivers are the Oyſe, the Somme, the Canche, 
and the Authia. 

The Oyſe, Oæſia, Iſara, bas its ſource in Pi- 
cardy on the confines of Hainault, and takes its 
courſe thro? the generalities of Soiſſons and Paris, 
receiving the Verre, the Delette, the Aiſne, the 
Terrein, the Aronde, and many other leſſer 
ſtreams, becoming navigable at Ls Fere, and 


Rivers, 


The Oyſe. 


falls into the Seine a little below Conſtans Sainte 


Honorine. 

The Somme, Somona, or Samara, riſes in the 
Vermandois, two leagues below St. Quintin, and 
runs to the weſtward by Abbeville, almoſt the 
whole length of Picardy, till it falls into the Bri- 
tiſh channel between Valery and Crotoy. It be- 
Eins to be navigable at Brug, and is very deep, 
moſt of the merchandize from England and Hol- 
land being brought up this river. 

The Canche, Cancius, or Quentia, riſes in Ar 


TheSomme, 


TheCanche, 
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tois, fix leagues above Heſdin, and runs weſtward CH A P- 
to Montrevil, where it becomes navigable, and V. 
afterwards falls into the Britiſh channel below woes 
Eſtaples. 

The Authe, Authia, Atilia, has its ſource on The Aue. 
the confines of Picardy and Artois, a little above 
the caſtle of Authie, and running weſtward, falls 
into the Britiſh channel between the mouths of 
the Somme and the Canche. 

Picardy is uſually divided into the Higher, the Subdiviſions 
Middle, and the Ts Picardy. The Higher FC. 
Picardy includes the Vermandois and the Thie- 
rache: the Middle comprehends the county of 
Amiens, and the country of Santerre : and the 
Lower conſiſts of the Bolonois, the Reconquer'd 
Country, and the county of Ponthieu and Vimen, 

The Vermandois, Ager Veromandienfis, is The ver— 

bounded by the Cambreſis, on the north, by the mandois, 
T hierache on the eaſt; by the Ifle of France, 
on the ſouth ; and Santerre, on the welt; the 
chief towns whereof are, 1. St. Quintin. 2. Ham, 
And, 3. Catelet. 

St. Quintin, Quintinpalis, or Fanum Quin. gt. Quintin. 
tint, is ſituated on a riſing ground, near the head : 
of the Somme, having the river on one fide, and 
a precipice on the other, lying about fifteen miles 
to the weſtward of Guiſe, and as many to the 
northward of La Fere. The collegiate church is 
a handſome pile of buildings; and there are ſeve— 
ral other fine churches and monaſteries in the place. 

They have a prodigious manufacture of fine lin- 
nen, of which, *tis ſaid, they make in the town 
and neighbourhood no leſs than ſixty thou ſand 


pieces annually. 


Ham is a little fortified town, ſituate in a plain Ham. 
on the river Somme, four leagues to the weſtward 
of St. Quintin, defended by a caſte. 

The Thierache is the moſt eaſtern part of Pi- The Thie- 
cardy, lying between Hainault, Champagne, he. 
8 and Laonois ; the chief towns where- 
of are, 1. La Fere. 2. La Capelle. 3. Guiſe. 

4. Marie, 5. Vervins. 

La Fere is ſituated on the confines of the Ifle of La Fere. 
France, in a moraſs near the river Oyſe, natu- 
rally ſtrong, and defended by a cattle ; but moſt 
of the fortifications have been demolithed. In 
the neighbouring foreſt, to which this town com- 
municates its name, is abundance of glaſs made of 
all kinds, which occaſions a pretty briſk trade 
here. 

Vervins ſtands upon an eminence near the ri- Vervias, 
ver Serre, not far from Laon, famous for a treaty 
of peace concluded thefe between France and 
Spain, anno 1598, They have a pretty good 
trade in corn. 

Guiſe, Guiſia, Guifium Caſtrum, is ſituated on gyip, 
the river Oyſe, fifteen miles north-eaſt of La Fere, 

a fortified town, defended by a caſtle and other 
works, and was erected into a dutchy and _ 
y 
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V. 
— — 


Middle Pi- 
cardy. 
Amiens 
county. 


Chief towns. 


are, I. Amiens. 


Amiens 
ity. 


Corbie. 


Conti. 


Santerre di. 
ſtrict. 


Montdidier. 


o ⁵ v3: A TS 


CHAP.by Fraxcis I. which title was conferred on 


CLAup, the youngeſt ſon of the Duke of Lor- 


rain, whoſe grandſon HENRY, Duke of Guile, 
was head of the catholick league, and fomented 
a rebellion againſt Henry III. and HEN RVYIV. 
of France for ſeveral years. He was near advanc- 
ing himſelf to the throne, but was at length re- 
duc'd by HEnRy IV. and peace reſtored to the 
kingdom. 

Middle Picardy camprehends the county of A- 
miens, and the country of Santerre. The county 
of Amiens, Ager Ambionenſis, is bounded by 
Artois, on the north; by Santerre, on the eaſt ; 
by Beauvaiſis, on the ſouth; and by the county 
of Caux, on the weſt ; the chief towns whereof 
2. Dourlans. 3. Corbie. 4. 
Conti. 5. Pecquigny. 6. Poix. And, 7. Lig- 
niers, 

Amiens, Ambianum, a large city, the capital 
of Picardy, pleaſantly ſituated on the river Somme, 
which here divides itſelf into three channels, and 
having run thro' the town, unites its ſtreams a- 
gain. It ſtands about twenty-eight leagues north 
of Paris, and as many to the ſouthward of Calais. 
The houſes are well built, the ſtreets ſpacious, 
and it is adorned with ſome handſome ſquares. 
It is a biſhop's ſee, ſuffragan of Rheims. The 
cathedral is eſteemed one of the largeſt and fineſt 
in France, and boaſts much of its valuable re- 
liques. Cs AR having taken this town, convened 
a general aſſembly of the Gauls here. The Empe- 
rors Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, Conſtantin, Con- 
ſtans, Julian, and ſeveral others, reſided here a 
conſiderable time; and here King EDW ARD III. 
did homage to P41L1P de Valois, King of France, 
for the dutchy of Guienne, It is encompaſſed 
with a wall and other fortihcations, and the ram- 
parts pleaſantly planted with trees. They have 
lately erected focieties of men of wit and learaing 
in this and ſeveral other great towns of France, in 
imitation of the cities of Italy. 

Corbie is a little fortihed town on the Somme, 
{ix miles north-eaſt of Amiens, moſt remarkable 
for its abbey founded by BETHILDA, Queen of 
France, anno 662, the abbot whereof is lord of 
the place and of the adjacent country. 

Conti is a little town ſituate on the Selle, five 
leagues ſouth-weſt of Amiens, conſiderable on! 
for giving title to a prince of the houſe of Bour- 


n. 

The diſtrict of Santerre is bounded by Verman- 
dois on the eaſt, and the county of Amiens on the 
weſt; the chief towns whereof are, 1. Montdi- 


dier. 2. Roye. 3.  Feronne; 4. Ancre; 5. 
Neſly. 6. Chaunes. 7. Halluin, 8. Morevil. 
Crevecœur. 


Montdidier, Mens Deſiderii, a little ſtrong town 
ſituate on a hill five leagues to the ſouthward of 
Amiens, containing five pariſhes and ſeveral con- 
vents, beſides the great priory of Notre Dame. 


Peronne is fituated in a moraſs on the river CH Ap 
Somme, twenty-five miles to the eaſtward of A= uv. 
miens, and eſteemed a very ſtrong town, The 
country about it is famous tor the linnen manu- Peronne, 
tacture. The other towns of this part of Picardy 
do not merit a particular deſcription. 

T he Lower Picardy, as has been obſerved, com- Lower p. 
prehends the Boulonois, the Recoaquer'd Country, cardy. 
the county of Ponthicu and the Vimen. 

The Boulenois, Comitatus Bolonienſis, lies be: Boulonois, 
tween Artois, the county of Ponthieu, the Recon- 
quer'd Country and ſtreights of Calais; being about 
twelve leagues long and eight broad; the chief 
towns whereof are, I. Boulogne. 2. Ambleteuſe. 

3. Monthulin. 4. Eſtaples. | 

Boulogne, ſuppoſed to be the Iccius Portus of Boulogne, 
Cs ax by ſome, and Getoraicum by others, is ſitu- 
ated on the ſea-coaſt at the mouth of the little ri- 
ver Liane, about fifteen miles ſouth-weſt of Ca- 
lais; it was formerly very conſiderable on account 
of its trade, but the harbour is ſpoiled, and will 
not admit of veſſels of burden. It is divided into 
the upper and lower town, the whole encompaſ- 
ſed with a wall and other fortifications, and de- 
tended by a citadel, It is a biſhop's ſee, ſuffragan 
of Rheims, and has a cathedral, two parochial 
churches, an abbey, and ſeveral other monaſte- 
ries within its walls. King HENRY VIII. of 
England took this town, but reſtor'd it by a trea- 
ty aiterwards for eight hundred thouſand crowns ; 
the Engliſh miniſtry being of opinion, it ſeems, 
that it would coſt more keeping than it was 
worth, 

Ambleteuſe is a little town ſituated on the ſea, Ambleteule 
about ſeven miles to the northward of Boulogne, 
where, 'tis ſaid, a good harbour might be made 
for receiving men of war of forty guns; but the 
French, tho' they begun it in the laſt war, did 
not proceed in this work, which inclines me to 
believe that they did not find it feiſable. 

Eſtaples, Stapulæ, is ſituated at the mouth of Eſtaples. 
the river Canche, four leagues to the ſouthward 
of Boulogne, a little fortified town, but upon the 
decline at preſent, | 

The Reconquer'd Country obtained its name Reconquer'd 
from its being retaken from the Engliſh, and con- country. 
tains the counties of Guines and Oye, lying to the 
northward of the Boulonois. The county of Guines The count 
is about four leagues long and as many broad, the of Oui, 
chief towns whereof are Guines and Ardres. 

Guines is a ſmall town ſituate in a marſh, four guines 
miles ſouth of Calais, and about ſix diſtant from town. 
the ſea. The Englith poſſeſſed themſelves of it, 
and it was confirmed to them by treaty in the 
ur 1360, and they kept poſſeſſion of it near two 

undred years, 

Ardres is a little town ſituate alſo in a moraſs, Ardtes. 
four miles ſouth-eaſt of Guines, 5 

The county of Oye is contiguous to that of f O 

| Guines, 


3 


V. 


Calais. 


Ponthieu 
county. 


Abberitle, 


C0; 


Montrevil. 


A) coaſt, about ten miles to t 


FAN. 
4 CHAP. Guines, the chief town whereof is Calais, Cale- 


country upon the ſea- 
e weſtward of Grave- 
ling, and twenty-four ſouth-eaſt of Dover. The 
figure of the place taking in the citadel is an 
oblong ſquare, of which the two longeſt ſides are 
about twelve hundred yards, and the ſhorteſt five 
hundred. It extends itſelf along the ſea-coaſt, on 
which ſide it is fortified as well as towards the 
land, and is ſurrounded with a good cover'd way. 
The fort Nieulai, which ſtands at one end, is 
looked upon as an excellent piece of fortification, 
and the citadel is advantagiouſly ſituated, fo as to 
command the town, the harbour, and the adja- 
cent country; and there are ſluices by which they 
can overflow the country on the land- ſide. The 
harbour is choaked up, and will not admit of 
veſſels of burthen. There is but one pariſh and 
four convents in the place, and yet the French 
compute the inhabitants to be about five thou- 
ſand. King EDpwWARD III. of England took this 
town in the year 1347, after eleven months ſiege, 
and peopled it with Engliſh, who held it till 1558, 
being two hundred years and upwards, when it 
was taken by the Duke of Guiſe, during that weak 
and unfortunate reign of Queen Mary I. There 
is a noble canal at Calais, by which the town has 
a communication with St. Omers, Graveling, 
Dunkirk, Bergues and Vpres. 

The county of Ponthieu lies between the ri- 
vers Somme and Canche, and takes its name from 
the great number of bridges laid over the ſeveral 
rivers and marſhes, with which the country a- 


tum, ſituate in a flat N 


bounds; the chief towns are, 1. Abbeville. 2. 
Crecy. 3. Montrevil. 4. Pont de Reny. 5. 
Rue. And, 6. St. Riquier. 


Abbeville, Matis Villa, the capital of Ponthieu, 
forty miles ſouth of Boulogne, is ſituated on the ri- 
ver Somme, which divides it into two parts, in a 
marſhy dirty country, and conſiſts of twelve pa- 
riſnes, beſides ſeveral monaſteries of both ſexes. 
Here is a conſiderable manuſacture of coarſe lin- 
nen, and a pretty good trade, the town being but 
fourteen or fifteen miles diſtant from the Engliſh 
channel, with which it has a communication by 
the river Somme. 

Crecy, or Creſſy, is a little town ſituate on the 
river Authie, three leagues to the northward of 
Abbeville, remarkable for the victory which the 
Engliſh obtained over the French, the 24th of 
Auguit, 1346, under the conduct of King Ep- 
WARD III. | 

Montrevil, 1dnafteriolum, is a fortified town 
ſituated on a hill, the foot whereof is waſhed by 
the river Canche, being about three leagues to the 
eaſtward of the Britiſh channel, from whence 
boats of good burthen come up to the town; it 
contains eight pariſhes, beſides ſeveral monaſte- 


Ties, 


The Vemen is a little diſtrict, ſometimes rec- 


koned part of Ponthieu, the chief towns whereof 


are St. Valeri, Gamaches, and Crotoy. 

St. Valeri, Fanum Santi Valerici, is ſituated at 
the mouth of the river Somme, four leagues be- 
low Abbeville, and is « place of ſome trade. Pi- 
cardy lying upon the ſea, and abounding in navi- 
gable rivers and canals, with ſeveral good manu— 
factures both of linnen and woollen, is one of the 
moſt conſiderable provinces for trade in the king- 
dom, 

The governour of Picardy has under him three 
lieutenants-general, viz. one for Picardy ; a ſe— 
cond for Santerre; and a third for Artois, which 
laſt, notwithſtanding it is one of the provinces of 
the Low Countries (and was deſcrib'd amongſt 
them) yet ſince it has been conquer'd and yielded 
to France, is included in the general government 
of Picardy. The towns within the government 
of the lieutenant-general of Picardy are, Calais, 
Ardres, Boulogne, the town of Montreville, St. 
Valeri on the Somme ; Abbeville, of which the 
mayor and aldermen have the government, only 
in time of war the King ſends them a commander; 
Dourlans, the town and citadel of Amiens, St. 
Quintin, the town and caſtle of Ham, Guiſe, La 
Fere, Rebemont and Marle. The gencral lieu- 
tenancy of Santerre, comprehends Peronne, Roy 
and Montdidier. And in the general licutenancy 
of Artois are the towns of St. Omers, Aire, 
Fort St. Francis, Heſdin, the town and citadel] 


of Arras, and Bethune, which are all forti- 


fied towns, and moſt of them very ſtrong places, 
It is to be obſerved alſo, that in time of war, the 
inhabitants of the Boulonois are all obliged to be 
under arms, and fignaliz'd themſelves in the late 
wars; they conſiſt of ten regiments of infantry, 
of ten companies each, the officers are named by 
the governour, and have the King's commiſſion as 
regular troops ; the cavalry is compoſed of hve re- 
giments, of four troops each, beſides which they 
have a troop of carabineers, and two troops of 
dragoons, making in the whole a body of three 
thouſand men. | 


CHA Y+ 


Contains the deſcription of Champagne, 


CHampagne obtain'd its name from the face of 
the country, conliſting chiefly of wide fields 
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TheVemen, 
St. Valeri. 


The milita - 
ry govern - 
ment of Pi- 
cardy, 


Champagne, 
the ſituation 


and plains, and is bounded by Picardy and the and extent. 


Low Countries, on the north; by Lorrain, on 
the eaſt; by Burgundy, on the ſouth ; and by the 
Ifle of Frairce, on the welt; extending fifty-four 
leagues in length from north to ſouth, and forty- 
ſix in breadth from eaſt to weſt : but tho' the mid- 
dle of the country is plain and open, the extreme 


parts axe cover'd with woods, mountains and little 
fruitful 


. 
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CHAP. fruitful hills, producing corn, and excellent wine 
VI. and fruits, It was the ſeat of the Rhemi, fo of- 
A - tn mentioned by Cæſar, who were divided into 
the Tricaſſes, Lingones, Catalauni, Meldæ and 
Senones. The principal rivers are the Maeſe or 
Meuſe, the Seine, the Marne, the Aube, and the 
Aiſne, which have already been deſcribed. They 
have alſo ſome excellent mineral waters, and the 
air is temperate and healthful, which occaſions 
the natives, according to my author, to be of a 
mild ſweet diſpoſition, but ſoft and ſimple even to 
a proverb. 
Subdtviſion It is uſually divided into eight almoſt equal 
of the coun- parts, viz. 1. Champagne proper. 2. The Re- 
&y-- „ mois. 3. I he Ferthois. 4. The Rhetelon 5, 
The Vallage. 6. Baſſigny. 7. The Senonois, 
And, 8. The Brie Champenoiſe. 

Champagne Proper, is ſituated about the middle 
of the country, the chief towns whereof are, 1. 
Troyes. 2. Chalons. 3 St. Menehoud. 4. Ver- 
tus. 5. Eſpernay. 6. Pont ſur Seine. 7. Me- 
ry. 8. Rameru. 9. Plaucy. 10. Ai. And, 
11. Dormans. 

Troyes, Auguſtlamana and Civitas Tricaſſum, is 
ſuppoſed to have taken its name from three caſtles 
antiently erected here. It is the capital of the 
province, and fituated on the river Seine, about 
fourſcore miles ſouth-eaſt of Paris, in a fruitful 
country, being ſurrounded with a wall and other 
fortifications, and contains two collegiate, ſix pa- 
rochial churches, and three abbeys, beſides the 
cathedral, for it is a biſhop's ſee, ſuffragan of Sens. 
The principal trade is in linnen, and it was once 
computed to contain fifty thouſand fouls, but fo 
much declined, that there are not fifteen thouſand 
people in it at preſent, | 

Chalons, Catalaunum, is ſituated in a pleaſant 
fruitful plain on the river Marne, by which it is 
divided into three parts that have a communica- 
tion by bridges, being fifty miles to the north- 
ward of Troyes, and eighty eaſt of Paris It is 
encompaſſed with a wall and other fortifications, 

and contains twelve pariſhes, three abbeys, and 

ſeveral other monaſteries; the ſtreets and publick 
places are neat and ſpacious, and make the better 
appearance on account of the houſes being built 
with white ſtone ; it is a bithop's ſee, ſuffragan of 
Rheims, the cathedral dedicated to St. STEPHEN 
is remarkable only for its hizh tower. This city 
was antiently governed by Counts, who transfer- 
ring their right to the biſhop, he was dignihed 
with the title of Count and Peer of France. The 
plains about this city being exceeding large, the 
French writers are of opinion, that theſe were the 
cis where that memorable battle was fought be- 
tween MERROVEE, Kn of the Franks, Tyeo- 
DoRICK King of the Goths, aud Arrius the 
Roman general, on one ſide; and ATTILA the 
Hun, on the other; wherein, according to tra- 
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dition, the Huns loſt two hundred thouſand men, C H Ap 
This town has a pretty good trade in linnen and VI. 
woollen cloth, and corn, which they tranſport t 
Paris by the Marne. The parliament of Paris 

was adjourned hither during the rebellion of the 

Guiſes and the League. 

Pons ſur Seine, Pons ad Sequanam, is a little Pons ſur 
town ſituate on the Seine, ſeyen leagues below Seine. 
Troyes, remarkable for a magnificent caſtle or 
palace built here, by Monſieur CHAvIGN , ſe- 
cretary of ſtate to the French King, and for its 
beautiful gardens. 

The Rhemois lies on the north-weſt part of The gy. 
Champagne, on the confines of the Iſle of France; mois. 
the chief towns whereof are, Rheims, Fimes, and Chief towns, 
Chateau Portien. 

Rheims, Civitas Rhemorum and Durocortorum, is Rheims 
ſituated on a fine plain on the river Veſle, about 
ſeventy miles north of Troyes, and as much north- 
eaſt of Paris, encompaſſed with a wall a league in 
circumference, being one of the moſt elegant ci- 
ties in France. The houſes are well-built, the 
{treets and ſquares ſpacious, the churches magni- 
ficent and beautiful, eſpecially the cathedral de- 
dicated to the VIRGIN MAR, built by CLo- 
TILDIS, the wife of CLovis, the firſt chriſtian 
King of France. It is a vaſt Gothick building, 
but admirably well deſigned; in the front where- 
of is abundance of good ſculpture, containing part 
of the ſacred hiſtory ; beſides which, there are 
four abbeys, ſeveral convents, and a univerſity 
eſtabliſhed by CHARLEs Cardinal of Lorrain, 
formerly archbiſhop of this ſee. The city is held 
to be very antient, three of the gates ſtill bearing 
the name of ſo many heathen Gods ; as the gate 
of the SUN, and the gates of MARS and CeREs. 

In the year 1677, a triumphal arch was dug up, 
which was formerly the northern gate, ſuppoſed 
to be erected to the honour of CzsAR, or, ac- 
cording to others, of JULIAN the apoſtate, when 
after the conqueſt of the Germans, he paſſed by 
Rheims in his way to Paris. It is compoſed of 
three arches of the Corinthian order, that in the 
middle being thirty-five foot high and twelve 
broad; the baſs-reliefs whereof repreſent a woman 
with a Cornucopia, to ſhew the fertility of the 
country; and that on the right, hath REMUS 
and RomuLus ſucking a wolf, with the ſhep- 
herd FausTULUs and LAURENTIA his wife 
ſtanding by them. On the third arch, LE DA is 
ſeen in JUPITER'sS embraces, metamorphos'd in- 
to a ſwan, and CueP1D holding a lighted torch in 
his hand. Near this arch are the remains of an 
antient Roman caſtle, and about two hundred 
paces from the town, the ruins of an amphithe- 
atre, and of another triumphal arch. The abbey 
of St. Remy is a ſpacious building, and in the 
church belonging to it are the tombs of __ 
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HAP. who were of the line of CHaRLEMArn, In the 
VI, treaſury they have abundance of precious reliques, 
and among the reſt the holy phial, which contains 
the oil uſed at the conſecration of their Kings, and 
the paſtoral ſtaff of St. Remi, whoſe tomb is beau- 
tifully adorn'd with ſculptures, pillars and ſtatues, 
fur and in the middle of them the buſt of Lew1s XIII. 
| in his robes of ſtate. The holy oil, according to 
tradition, was brought from heaven by a white 
dove, at the conſecration of CLovis I. The 
Archbiſhop of this ſee, ever ſince the reign of 
Lewis VII, has been deemed to have right to 
conſecrate the Kings of France, being the firſt 
Duke and eccleſiaſtical Peer of the realm; beſides 
whom, that Prince appointed eleven more to aſſiſt 
at this ceremony, viz, the Biſhops of Laon and 
Langres, who are alſo Dukes and Peers ; the Bi- 
ſhops of Beauvais, Noyon and Chalons, who are 
Counts and Peers, and fix of the lay nobility, viz. 
the Dukes of Burgundy, Guienne, and Normandy, 
and the Counts of Thoulouſe, Champagne, and 
Flanders; the ceremony being always performed 
in the metropolitan church of this city, if nothing 
extraordinary happen to prevent it, as the plague, 
civil wars, or the like. 

The Perthois lies on the frontiers of Lorrain, 
between the rivers Marne and Ornay, the chief 
towns whereof are, I. Vitry le Francois. And, 2, 
St. Diſier. 

Vitry Francois, Victoriacum Francium, is a for- 
tified town ſituated in a fine plain on the river 


The Per- 
thois, chief 
towns, 


Vity, 


receiv'd its name from FRancis I. The princi- 
pal trade of the place is in grain. 

St. Diſier, Fanum Sancti Deſiderii, is ſituated 
alſo cn the Marne, ſeven leagues above Vitry ; the 
forges in the neighbourhood occaſion its having a 
pretty good trade in iron ware, 

The Rhetelois is the moſt northerly part of the 
province of Champagne, the chief towns whereof 
are, 1, Rhetel, 2. Meſieres. 3. Charleville. 
4. Doncheri, 5, Ronoy, 6. Sedan. 7. Ron- 
court, And, 8. Monſan. 

Rhetel is ſituated on the Aiſne, about twenty 
miles north of Rheims, and is the capital of a 
Dutchy, remarkable for little but a victory ob- 
tained near it by the French over the Spaniards, in 
the year 1650. | 

Meſieres, Maderiacum, ſituate on the Meuſe, 
thirty miles north-eaſt of Rheims, ſtrongly forti- 
fied and defended by a citadel, being a paſs to- 
wards Luxemburgh. 

Charleville, Carel:polis, ſtands alſo on the Meuſe, 
hve miles north-weſt of Meziers, eſteem'd one of 
the prettieſt towns of France ; and on the oppoſite 
ſice of the river lies the fortreſs of Mount Olympius. 

Rocroy, Nupes Regia, is a little fortified town 
advantagiouſly ſituated on the Frontiers of Hai- 
__ W ITE with woods that it is of 
| OL, II. 
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Marne, ſeven leagues ſouth-eaſt of Chalons, and 
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very difficult acceſs, remarkable chiefly for a vic- CH AP. 
tary obtained by the French, commanded by the VI. 
Duke of Anguien, afterwards Prince of Conde 
over the Spaniards, anno 1043. 

Sedan is ſituated on the Meuſe, fifteen miles Sedan. 

ſouth-eaſt of Charleville, and twenty-five welt of 
Luxemburg, and gives title to a little principality, 
It is a ſmall town, but well fortified and defended 
by a caſtle, where the famous Marſhal FTu— 
RENNE was born, being deſcended from the fa- 
mily of De La Tour, formerly Princes of Se- 
dan. 

The Vallage is a little country which takes its Thevallage. 
name from its valleys, and lies between the Per- Chief towns, 
thois and Baſſigny; the chief places whereof are, 
Joinville, Vaſſi, Eſcaron, Briene, Vignoris, Bar 
ſur Aube, Clairvaux and Chateau- Villain, 

Joinville is ſituated on the Marne, at the foot Joinville, 
of a mountain ſix leagues ſouth of St. Diſier. It 
is a ſmall town, and moſt remarkable for the ho- 
ly league being form'd here an. 1552, which oc- 
caſion'd ſuch diſtractions in France. 

Bar ſur Aube, ſituate on the river Aube, twen- Bir ſur 
ty-five miles eaſt of Troyes, is remarkable for its Aube. 
excellent wine, 

Baſſigny is ſituated on the ſouth-eaſt part of Baſſigny, 
Champagne, their chiet towns whereof are, Lan- 
gres, Chaumont, Montigni le Roy, and Bourbonne 
les Bains. 

Langres, Givitas Lingonum, is a fortified town, Lanęres. 
ſituate on a hill near the confines of Lorrain and 
Franche Comte, thirty miles to the ſouthward 
of Joinville, It is a biſhop's ſee, ſuffragan of 
Lyons, the biſhop being one of the Dukes and Peers 
of France, and temporal as well as eccleſiaſtical 
Lord of this city. The town of Bourbonne, fa- Pourbonne, 
mous for its baths, lies about ſix leagues from 
hence. 

Chaumont is ſituated on the top of a high moun- Chaumont. 
tain, at the foot whereof runs the river Marne, 
thirteen miles north-weſt of Langres. 

The Senonois is the ſouth-weſt part of Cham- The $Seno- 
pagne, the antient inhabitants whereof made great nois. 
conqueſts in Italy, giving their name to the town 
of Senigallia, Senonum Gallia, Sienna, & The 
chief towns are Sens, Pont ſur Vonne, St.Florentin, Chief towns. 
Tonerre, Brais, Chablais, and Nogent ſur Seine. 

Sens, Civitas Senonum, is ſituated on the river Sens. 
Yonne, twenty-ſix leagvez ſouth-eaſt of Paris, 
and fifteen to the weſtward of Troyes. It is a 
large well-built town, and the ſee of an Archbiſhop. 
(who calls himſelf primate of the Gauls and Ger- 
mans) the cathedral dedicated to St. STEPHEN 1s 
a magnificent ſtructure; 3t the altar whereof is 
a golden table enrich'd with precious ſtones, and 
upon it in baſs-relief the four Evangeliſts, with 
St. STEPHEN on his knees in the middle of them, 

Chably, about thirry miles ſouth-eaſt of Sens on Chably, 

the frontiers of Burgundy, is a good town, and: 
811 remark= 


- 
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CH AP. remarkable for its excellent wines growing, m the 


VI. neighbourhood, 

—— The Brie Champagnoiſe lies on the north of the 
The Brie. Senonois, between the rivers Seine and Marne, and 
abounds in paſture, corn and fruits; the chief 
Chief towns, towns whereof are Meaux, Provins, Chateau- 
Thierry, Colomiers, Sezanne, and Montereau-faut- 
Vonne. | 

Meaux, Melda rum Urbs, is ſituated on the river 
Marne, ten leagues to the eaſtward of Paris, a 
well-built flouriſhing populous city, divided into 
two parts by the river ; it is the ſee of a biſhop, 
ſuffragan of Paris, the cathedral is dedicated to 
St. STEPHEN, beſid es which there are ſeveral 
collegiate and parochial churches and monaſteries 
in the place. Here CALvin's doctrine was firſt 
preached in the kingdom, for adhering to which, 
ſeveral of the inhabitants were executed in the 
year 1525. The Engiiſh took this town in the 
ear 1421, after a three months ſiege. The ad- 
jacent country produces corn, wine, and wool ; 
but their wine is not the belt. 

Provins is fituated on the little river Vouſie, about 
thirty miles to the ſouthward of Meaux, not con- 
ſiderable for any thing at preſent, unleſs the Pro- 
vins roſes, which this town has communicated 
its name to. 

Chateau- Thierry is a ſtrong town with a caſtle 
pleaſantly ſituated on the Marne, about thirty 
miles to the eaſtward of Meaux, being the ca- 
pital of a dutchy and p-erage ; the adjacent coun- 
try abounds in corn and wine, which they tranſ- 
port to Paris. | 

Montereau is ſituated at the conflux of the Seine 
and Yonne, twelve leagues ſouth of Meaux, moſt 
remarkable in hiſtory for the murder of the Duke 
of Burgundy, an. 1419, in the preſence of the 
DavuPHIN, afterwards King of France, by the 
name of CHARLES II. Whereupon PHILIP, 
Duke of Burgundy, his fon, introduced the Eng- 
liſh into France, and cauſed the ſpilling of more 
blood in.the kingdom, than any of their former 
wars. The reſt of the towns in Champagne, do 
not require a particular deſcription, 

The antient CzxsAaR found Champagne inhabited by the 
date of Rhemi, Tricaſſes, Lingones, Catalauni, Meldæ 
Champagne. 45 | WITT 

and Senones, being ſo many petty principalities or 
ſtates, of whom the Rhemi were the moſt power- 
ful. It afterwards conſtituted part of Celtick and 
part of Belgick Gaul. In the diviſion, which 
the ſons of CLovis I. and CLoTAIRET, made 
of their dominions, Charnpagne made part of the 
kingdom of Auſtraſia, of which Mets was the 
capital. Theſe Princes eſtabliſhed Dukes and 
Counts in this country, with a limited authority, 
who at length however aſſumed the abſolute ſo- 
vercignty of the province, and became fo potent, 
that they maintain'd wars againſt the Kings of 
France and Burgundy, The French hiſtorians 
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Champagne, on the north; by Franche Comte, 


relate, that Ro ER the Soi of HRRRERT II. CHAP 
was the firſt hereditary Count, whoſe poſterity” VI. 
took the title of Palatins, about the year 958. 
This country continued to be governed by Counts 
upwards of three hundred years, but that they 
were vaſſals or feudatories of France is evident, 
ſay the French hiſtorians, becauſe they were Peers 
of that kingdom, and carried the royal banner at 
the conſecration of their Kings; and poſſibly they 
might be as much ſubject to France, as the Kings 
of Great Britain and Pruſſia are at this day to the 
Emperor, who have their reſpective offices at the 
coronation of the Emperor, and the titles of E- 
lectors and Princes of the Empire. But however 
that be, the Counts of Champagne had a power 
of aſſembling their ſtates, by directing their writs 
of ſummons to the ſeven Counts, who were their 
ſubjects, and to ena laws without asking leave 
of the French King. The laſt Count of Cham- 
pagne was HENRY I. King of Navarre, who 
leaving iſſue one only daughter named JAN E, that 
married PHILI the Fair, King of France, about 
the year 1285, this province thereby became uni- 
ted to the kingdom of France. 

The province of Champagne produces corn, The prove 
wine, wool, iron, wood, cattle and good paſture ; nd mam 
their principal manufactures are thoſe of linen, Gam, 
woollen and iron ware. The wine of Champegne 
which they export has a mighty reputation, but 
there is a great deal of wine fpent in the country 
that is very indifferent, the beſt goes to mark<:, 

The government of Champagne is one of the The mtu. 
moſt conſiderable in the kingdom; beſides the go- Iy te. 
vernour-general, and his lieutenant- general, there on 
are four other lieutenant-generals, who have each 
of them their ſeparate diviſions z one of them com- 
mands in the baillage of Rheims; a ſecond the 
baillages of Viery and Chamont ; a third the bail- 
lages of Troyes, Langres and Sens; and a fourth 
the Brie Champenois. Of all the fortified towns, Fortified 
there were in this province before the late King town. 
extended his conqueſts beyond it, there are not 
more than three of any ſtrength atpreſent, viz. Me- 
zieres, Rocroy and Sedan; but ſeveral other towns 
however ſtill retain their reſpective governours, as 
Troyes, Chalvas, Menehead, Vitry, Langres, 
Chaumont, St, Dizier, Eſpernay, Bar ſur Aube, 
Vaucoleurs, Seſanne, Fimes, Vaſly, Sens and 
Meaux. The city of Rheims has no governour, only 
a captain of the gates. 


H AF. VI. 
Contains a deſcription of the Dutchy of Burgundy. 


HE government of Burgundy comprehends Burgundy 


the Dutchy of Burgundy, the Breſſe, Bugey, {. .:iG ant 
and the Baillage of Gex; and is bounded by extentefit 


or 


bh CHAP. or the county of Burgundy, on the eaſt ; by Lyo- 


VII. nois, on the ſouth ; and by the Bourbonois and 
LA — Nivernois, on the weſt ; extending about five and 
forty leagues in length from north to ſouth, and 
thirty in breadth from eaſt to weſt. 

The rivers which water this province are the 
| The Saone, Seine, the Saone, the Armaucon, the Dehune, 
3 the Brebince, the Ouche, the Tille, and the 
Aine. The Saone riſes in Lorrain, and runs the 
whole length of this province from north to ſouth, 
uniting its ſtreams with th Rhone at Lyons, and 
is much the moſt conſiderable of the above-men- 
tioned rivers, 

The French geographers divide the government 
of Burgundy into thirteen diſt ricts, or ſubdiviſions, 
viz. 1. The Dijonois. 2. The Autunois. 3. The 
Chalonois. 4. The Baillage of the Mountains. 
5. The County or Baillage of Auxerre, 6, The 
Auxois. The County of Chalons 8. The 
Briennois. 9. The Maſconois. 10. The Breſſe. 
11. The Principality of Dombes. 12. The Bu- 
gey. And, 13. The Country of Gex. 

The Dijonois lies between Champagne, Franche 
Comte, the Auxois and the Autunois ; the chief 
towns are Dijon, Nuits, Beaume, St. John de 
Laune and Auſſonne. 

Dijon, Divio, the capital of the dutchy, is ſi- 
tuated between two ſmall rivers which ſurround it, 
namely, the Ouche and the Suzon, about ſixty 
miles ſouth of Troyes in Champagne, and about 
an hundred and forty ſouth-eaſt of Paris, It is an 
hour's walk in circumference, fortified. after the 
antique way, znd defended by a caſtle flank'd 
with great round towers, There are in it ſeven 
pariſhes, two abbeys, and ſeveral other convents 
and hoſpitals ; the Jeſuits college is one of the fineſt 
in France, and there is a large antient palace of 
the Dukes of Burgundy ; but neither this or the 
town-houſe have any thing very remarkable in 
them. The reſt of the towns in this diſtrict 
do not require a particular deſcription, 

The Autunois lies ſouth- weſt of the Dijonois, 
the chief towns whereof are, 1. Autun. 2 Bour- 
bon Lancy. And, 3. Montcennis. 

Autun, Bibrafte, Augiſtodunum, is ſituated on 
the river Aroux, at the foot of three great moun- 
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tains; one whereof is ſo repleniſhed with ſprings, 


that it ſupplies every part of the town with water. 
It is about a quarter of a league in length, and as 
much in breadth, a biſhop's ſee, contains beſides 
the cathedral church eight pariſhes, and ſeveral 
convents and hoſpitals, and is a place of very great 
antiquity, In the middle of the town is an open 
ipace, call'd the Field of Mars, and there are till 
the remains of three Pagan temples, one of them 
dedicated to JAN us, and another to DIANA. 
Here are alſo the ruins of a theatre, a cirque and 
a pyramid ; which laſt to all appearance hath been 
a tomb. There are alſo two antient gates of ex- 
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cellent workmanſhip, which ſome have taken for CH AP, 
triumphal arches. VII. 

Bourbon Lancy, Borbonium Anſelmum, is fitu- wn 
ated on the fide of a mountain, twelve leagues Bourbon 
ſouth-weſt of Autun, near the river Loire. It is“ 
divided into three parts, and defended by an old 
caſtle, and other antique fortifications, and con- 
tains three pariſhes 3 but what it has been famous 
for ever ſince the time of the antient Romans, is 
its hot baths and mineral waters, which are in 
good eſteem at this day. | 

The Chalonois is bounded by the Dijonois, on The Chalo- 
the north; Franche Comte, on the eaſt; La bois. 
Breſſe, on the ſouth; and the Charolois, on the 
welt ; being about fiſteen leagues long and ten 
broad ; the chief towns whereof are, 1. Chalon. 

2. Verdun. 3. Seurre. And, 4. Lohans. 

Chalon, Cabillonum, is pleaſantly ſituated on Chalon. 

the river Saone, in a large fruitful plain, thirty 
miles ſouth of Dijon. It is ſurrounded by a wall 
and other fortihcations, and defended by a caſtle, 
a biſhop's ſee, ſuffragan of Lyons, the cathedral a 
magnificent ſtructure; beſides which, there are ſe- 
veral convents of both ſexes; it is allo a place of, 
good trade. 

The Baillage of the Mountains is bounded on The Bait- 
the north and eaſt, by Champagne; on the ſouth, lage of the 
by the Dijonois; and on the weſt, by another part Mountains. 
of Champagne. The chief towns are, 1. Cha- 
tillon, 2. Bar ſur Seine. 3. Muſly-PEveque. 

4. Aiſey le Duc. And, 5. Val des Choux. 

Chatillon ſur Seine, Ca/tellio ad Sequanam, is Chatillon. 

ſituated on the river Seine, partly on a hill, and 
partly in a bottom, reſembling an amphitheatre, 
It conſiſts but of one pariſh, beſides which there 
are ſeveral collegiate and conventual churches, and 
an hoſpital for the entertainment of poor travellers, 
with a college for teaching humanity. 

The County or Baillage of Auxerre, is bounded The county 
by Champagne, on the north and eaſt ; and by of Auxerre, 
5. on the ſouth-weſt. The chief towns _ 
are, I, Auxerre. 2. Crevant. And, 3. Cou- 
lange. 

Auxerre, Antiſſidorum, is ſituated on the river Auxerre. 
Yonne, eighteen leagues north-weſt of Dijon. 

It is a biſhop's ſee, ſuffragan of Sens, and contains 
cight pariſhes, beſides ſeveral convents and a col- 
lege for Jeſuits, 

The Auxois lies between the Dijonois, the Au- The Auxots, 
tunois, and the Auxerrois, The chief towns are, 
1. Semur. 2. Flavigny., 3. Montbard. 4. 
Noyers. 5. Avalon. 6. Arnay le Duc. 7. Sau- 
lien, And, 8. Tanlay. 


Semur is ſituated on the river Armancon, thirty $mur, 
miles north-weſt of Dijon, the greateſt part of it 
on a ſteep rock, and is abbut two thouſand four 
hundred paces in circumference, beſides the ſub- 
urbs, being ſurrounded by a wall and other for- 


tifications, and defended by a caſtle 
| Sfi2 
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CHAP. The county of Charolois hath the Chalonois on 
VII. the north, and the Maſconois on the eaſt, being 
twelve leagues in length and ſeven in breadth. 


cobites, Capuchins, Jeſuits, and ſeveral nunneries, C H Ap. 
which have their reſpective churches or chapels. VII. 


All the trade of the place conſiſts in horſes, black 
The county 


of Charo- 
lois. 


Charolles. 


The Brien- 
nois. 


Semur. 


The Maſ- 
conois. 


Ma ſcon. 


The chief towns are, 1. Charolles. 
Monial. And, 3. Toulon. 

Charolles is a little town ſituate on the Recouſe, 
thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Chalons; it is a plea- 
ſant place, but not remarkable for any thing but 
the remains of an antient caſtle which belong'd to 
the Counts of Charolois. 

The Briennois is a little baillage, not above 
four leagues over, on the ſouth-weſt confines of 
Burgundy, and hath in it only one little town 
calPd Semur, fituate about half a league from the 
river Loyre. 

The Maſconois is divided from Breſſe by the ri- 
ver Saone, and contains the towns of, I. Maſcon. 
2. Tournus. 3. Clugny. 4. St. Geugoux. And, 
5. Mercigny. 

Maſcon is ſituated on the weſt fide of the river 
Saone, which ſeparates it from La Breſſe, but has 
a communication with it by a fine {tone bridge; 
the town extends it ſelf in form of a creſcent, and 
is about three thouſand paces in circumference, 
containing about fix thouſund people, but the ſtreets 
are narrow and ill paved, and there are ſcarce any 
ſquares or open places; it is a biſhop's ſee, ſuffra- 
gan of Lyons, the cathedral a dark old building, 
beſides which there are ſeveral convents of both 
ſexes, and hoſpitals. 

Clugny is ſituated in a valley between two hills 
upon the little river Groſne, about three leagues 
ſouth-weſt of Maſcon, and is of a larger extent, 
but not ſo populous, famous chiefly for its fine 
abby, which depends immediately on the Pope, 
The church whereof is one of the largeſt in the 
kingdom, and great numbers of illuſtrious perſons 
have been interr'd there, particularly Cardinal 
BoviLLon, who erected a moſt magnificent 
mauſoleum here for himſelf and his family. This 
abbey was pofleſs'd antiently of a prodigious trea- 
ſure, which the Catholicks complain they were 
plunder'd of by the Calviniſts in the civil wars, as 
they were of their library, which contain'd abun- 
dance of valuable manuſcripts. 

La Brefle is ſituated to the eaſtward of the 
Maſconois and the river Saone, being about ſixteen 
leagues in length from north to ſouth, and nine 
in breadth from eaſt to weſt. The chief towns 
are, 1. Bourg. 2, Pont de Vaux. 3. Pont de 
Veſle. 4. Montluel, 5. Chaſtillon. And, 6. 
Beauge. 

Bourg, the capital of La Breſſe, is ſituated in a 
flat country on the river Reſouſſe, twenty miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Maſcon, and is about two thouſand 
fix hundred paces in circumference, being divided 
into ſeven quarters or wards. The church of 
Notre Dame is both collegiate and parochial ; be- 
ſides which there are convents of Cordeliers, Ja- 


2. Paray le 


cattle and ſkins; their horſes are in great eſteem. 
The Dukes of Savoy were heretofore poſſeſs'd of 
this town and country ; and in the beautiful church 
of St. Bron, which ſtands about a mile to the eaſt- 
ward of the town, are ſtil] ſeveral noble monu- 
ments of that family, particularly the tomb of 
PHILIBERT II. Duke of Savoy, and of Mar- 
GARET of Auſtria his widow, which ſtand in the 
choir, and are eſteem'd admirable pieces of work- 
manſhip. 


The principality of Dombes, formerly a part The prini- 
the Maſconois on the pal * 


of Breſſe, is bounded by 
north, by La Brefſe on the north-eaſt, and by 
Lyonois and Dauphine on the ſouth and weſt, being 
about nine leagues in length, and as many in 
breadth, a pleaſant fruitful country, and divided 
into twelve chatellanies. The chief towns are, 
I. Trevoux. 2. Thoiſſei. And, 3. Montmerle. 


Trevoux, Trivortium, is ſituated on an eminence Treu. 


near the river Saone, twenty-five miles ſouth-weſt 
of Bourg, and is ſaid to have taken its name from 
its ſituation on one of the highways which AGRIiPpPA 
made into Gaul, and here divides into three branches. 
It is the. capital of the. principality of Dombes, 
which belongs to the Dukes of Maine, who have 
built a handſome palace for the parliament and 
courts of juſtice held here, a palace for the gover- 
nor, a mint, a printing-houſe, and other publick 
edifices ; beſides which, there are ſeveral convents, 
and an hoſpital founded by AN NE-MARY-LouisE 
of Orleans, late ſovereign of Dombes. 


The diſtrict of Bugey is bounded by Franche The atit 
Comte, or the county of Burgundy and Gex on of Bug: 


the north; by Savoy, from which it is ſeparated by 
the Rhone on the eaſt ; by Dauphine, from whic 
it is alſo ſeparated by the Rhone on the ſouth, and 
by La Breſſe on the weſt, being ſixteen leagues in 
length and ten in breadth; the Savoyards were 
antiently lords of this country alſo, which they 
yielded to the French in 1601, The chief towns 
are, I, Belley. 2. Nautua. 3. Seiſſel. And, 4. 
St. Rambert. | 


Belley, Bellica, is ſituated at the ſouth-eaſt part Belley, 


of the country, not far from the Rhone, about 
thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Trevoux, being two thou- 
ſand paces in circumference. It is a biſhop's ſee, 
who is both ſpiritual and temporal Lord of the 
place, and while it belong'd to the empire claim'd 
a ſeat in the diet. The cathedral is dedicated to 
St. JohN BaPT1sT ; beſides which, there is but 
one pariſh church and ſome convents of both ſexes. 


Seiflel is a large town ſituate on the river Rhone, Seiſſel 


by which it is divided in two parts that have a 
communication by a bridge, being about twenty 
miles to the northward of Belley, and fifteen to 
the weſtward of Annecy in Savoy. mos fe 
, n 
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TAP, CH AP. Rhone firſt begins to be navigable, and here they 
VII VII. unload all the falt that is carry'd into Savoy and 
NIN Switzerland. The church of Notre Dame is the 


only parochial church; beſides which there are ſe- 
veral convents in the place. 

be county The country of Gex is bounded by the country 
of Gex of Vaux in Switzerland towards the north ; by the 
lake and town of Geneva on the eaſt; by the 
Rhone and the Genevois, a county of Savoy on the 
ſouth, and by the mountains of St. Claude a Jura, 
and the Franche Comte towards the weſt, being 
about ſeven leagues in length and three in breadth. 
This country, as well as La Breſſe, was yielded to 
France by the Duke of Savoy, in the year 1601, 
The only conſiderable town whereof is Gex, ſi- 
tuate at the foot of mount St. Claud, which di- 
vides it from Franche Comte, being twelve miles 
north-weſt of Geneva, The charch of St. Peter 
and St. Paul is the only pariſh church in the place; 
beſides which, there are three convents of fryars, 
and one of nuns ; which laſt gives entertainment 
chiefly to ſuch as are new converts to the catho- 
lick faith, of whom they pretend to have a great 
many from the neighbouring. country of Switzer- 

land and Geneva, 

The Burgundians, according to the beſt hiſto- 
were comprehended under the general name 
of Vandals, in the reigns of Au usr us and TI- 
BERIUS, who after having remain'd ſome time in 
that part of Poland call'd the Arch-biſhoprick of 
Gneſna, advanc'd into Germany and poſleſs'd the 
Palatinate; from whence they proceeded along 
the banks of the Rhine in the time of VALEN- 
TINIAN, and enter'd Gaul about the year 408, 
ſettling themſelves in Switzerland wal part of 
Franche Comte, from whence they extended 
themſelves inſenſibly to the Rhone and Saone, and 
at length eſtabliſh'd their firſt kingdom, which 
laſted an hundred and twenty years under ſix kings, 
who reign'd here ſucceſfively. This kingdom was 
united to the monarchy of France byCLoTHAIRET. 
and poſſeſs'd by his deſcendants under the title 
of the kingdom of Burgundy. It was afterwards 
divided into Burgundy Trans-Jurana, and Bur- 
gundy Cis-Jurana, on account of mount Jura, at 
preſent mount Claud, which ſeparated the one 
from the other. The Lower Burgundy call'd the 
Dutchy, which we have now deſcrib'd, was given 
by CHARLEMAIN to HUGH his natural ſon, ſur- 
named the Great, and CHARLES the Bald con- 
firm'd that grant to RoBeRT, who married the 
only daughter of the ſaid HUGH. This dutchy 
continued to be poſſeſs'd by the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy of the line of France, till the year 1361, 
when Duke PH1L1P dying at fifteen years of age 
without iſſue, it was united to the crown of 
France, King Joan granted it afterwards to 

PHiLi1e the Hardy his fourth ſon, on condition 
to revert to the crown on default of heirs males, 
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which happen'd not long after, on the death of CHAP. 
CHARLEs IV. Duke of Burgundy, whoſe only VII. 
daughter married the Arch-duke MAXIMA 
AN I. afterwards Emperor; but the Emperor 
ts ad kept poſſeſſion of the county of Bur- 
gundy. 

The dutchy of Burgundy is the firſt Peerage of 
the kingdom, and the ducal coronet was enrich'd 
with the like ornaments as the royal crown, on ac- 
count of their being the ſucceſſors of the antient 
Kings of Burgundy. And by a decree of the coun- 
cil of Conſtance 26 May 1433, the Dukes of Bur- 
. were order'd to {it next the King in all chri- 

ian aſſemblies. It is now the title of the Dau- 
phin's eldeſt fon. 
This province does not only abound in grain, produce of 
good paſture, fruits, cattle and game, but pro- the country. 
duces the moſt excellent wine in France, which 
from the place of its growth has obtain'd the name 
of Burgundy; the places moſt celebrated for it are 
Nuis, Chambertin, Beze, Coulange, Chaſſagne, 
Beaune and Volenai. 155 
As to the military government of this province, The mili- 
is has a governor general, who is uſually a perſon tar govern- 
of the firſt rank; the Dukes of Bourbon, of the _— | 
branch of Bourbon-Conde, have of late been go- towns. 
vernors of it, under whom is a lieutenant general, 
beſides fix lieutenants general who have their par- 
ticular commands; the firſt commands the Bail- 
lages of Dijon, of the mountains, and that of Bar 
ſur Seine; the ſecond, the Autunois, the Auxer- 
rois, and the Auxois; the third commands in the 
Chalonois ; the fourth, the Maſconois ; the fifth, 
the Charolois; and the ſixth takes in the Breſſe, 
Bugey, the valley of Romey, and the country of 
Gex; beſides which, moſt of the towns have their 
reſpective governors. They don't reckon there are 
above five places well fortified in the dutchy of 
andy, and thoſe are, 1. Dijon. 2. Auxonne, 
3. Chalon upon the Saone, 4. Bourg in Breſſe. 
And, 5. Pierre Chattel. 


HA YM. 


Contains a deſcription of Franche Comte, or 
the county of Burgundy. 


FE anche Comte is bounded by Lorrain on the pranche 
north; by Switzerland on the eaſt ; by La Comte, the 
Breſſe on the ſouth; and by the dutchy of Bur- roma — 
gundy and Champagne on the weſt. 

It was a woody country till the laſt century, Face of the 
when it came into the hands of France; ſince country. 
when, great part of the woods have been deſtroy'd 
to ſupply their iron- works. It is very mountain- 
ous, eſpecially on the ſides of Switzerland and Lor- 
rain, mount Jura runs along all the eaſtern boun- 
daries and ſeparates it irom Switzerland, The 


chief rivers of this country are, 1, The Saone. Ee > Rivers, 
e 
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CHAP, The Lougnon, 
VIII. And, 5. The Dain. 


3. The Dou. 4. The Louve, 
—— Tt is uſually divided into four baillages, viz, 1. 
Subdiviſion. Beſangon. 2. Amont. 3. Dole. And, 4. That 
of Aval. 

The Paillage of Beſancon was conſtituted by 
Lewis XIV. a little aſter the conqueſt of this 
country, an. 1674. the capital whereof and of 
the whole province is the city of Beſancon or Vi- 
ſantium, call'd by ſome hiſtorians Chryſopolis: it 
is an antient town, and according to the tradition 
of the natives founJed ſome hundreds of years be- 
fore Rome ; it is ſituated in 47 deg. 10 min. north 
lat. about 150 miles ſouth-eaſt of Paris, and 70 
north of Geneva, on the river Dou or Doux, which 
', divides it in two parts, of which one is calPd the 

high and the other the lower town. It is ſur- 
rounde by a wall and other fortifications, and de- 
fended by a citadel which ſtands on a ſteep rock, 
and is an oblong ſquare flank*d with four irregular 
baſtions, the ground here and about the town be- 
beinz too uneven to admit of regular works. It 
is a biſhop's ſee, and the cathedral dedicated to St. 
John, ſtands at the foot of mount St. Stephen, 
antiently called mount Cælius. There are in 
the town alſo ſeven pariſh churches, two chapters, 
two abbeys of men and two of nuns, a femi- 
nary, a college of Jeſuits, ſeven convents of fryars 
and five of nuns, an hoſpital for the education of 
poor children, an. hoſpital for foundling or expos'd 
children, and another general hoſpital ; and the 
town 1s ſuppos'd to contain eleven thouſand inhabi- 
tants and upwards. Ihe town-houſe, the gover- 
nour's palace, and that of Granville are the moſt re- 
markable buildings in the place ; the laſt of which 
is furniſh'd with a great variety of excellent ſtatues 
and pictures, and a library containing abundance 
of valuable books and manuſcripts. There are alſo 
five noble fountains in the town embelliſh'd with 
ſtatues and other ornaments. Beſangon was a ſree 
imperial city till the peace of Munſter, when the 

Emperor exchang'd it with the King of Spain for 

Frankendal (which his Catholick Majeſty was 

then poſleſs'd of) but it continued however to be 

govern'd as a Republick by its own magiſtrates, till 
the French King poſietſing himſelf of it in the 
year 1674, alter'd the form of government and 
conſtituted a Baillage, of which this was made 
the capital, as Kath been intimated already. In 
the neighbourhood of Beſancon there are ſeveral 
places, the names of which ſhew that the antient 
Romans were poſſeſs'd of this town, as mount 
Jovot, Mons Feuis; Mercuro, Ans Mercurit ; 
mont Delie, Maus Delii; Cham Vacho, Cam- 
pus Bacchi; Chamuſe, Campus Muſarum. There 
are ſtill to be ſeen alſo the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre, an hundred and twenty feet in diameter, 
and of ſome Pagan temples, and a triumphal arch de- 
dicated to the Emperor AURELIAN, in whoſe time 


Peſangon, 
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this town is ſuppos'd chiefly to have flouriſt'd, it CH Ap 
being then the capital of the Sequani. But I muſt VIII. 
not forget the holy handkerchief, a precious re 
lique, which draws multitudes of devout people hi- 
ther annually at Eaſter. They don't pretend how- 
ever to have more than a piece of it here, tho” at 
Turin, and I think at Rome, they aſſure us they 
have the whole; for which TI refer to the deſcrip- 
tion of thoſe cities. The reſt of the towns of this 
baillage, tho' very numerous, their writers have 
not thought fit to give us a particular deſcription of. 

The Baillage of Amont or Gray lies north-weſt Amont 
of that of Beſancon ; the chief towns whereof are Baillze, 
Gray, Veſoul, Marnay, Beaume, Jonvelle, Dam- 

ierre, Amance, Belvoir, Bouilans, Faucogne, 
13 Montbelliard and Peſme. 

Gray is a pretty trading town, fituate on the Gray town, 
Saone, about ten miles north-we{t of Beſancon, 
and was well fortified till taken by Lewis XIV, 
who demoliſh'd the works. Here they embark 
great quantities of corn, iron, and other mer- 
chandizes, which they tranſport to Lyons, The 
place conſiſts but of one pariſh, five convents, a col - 
legiate church, and a college of Jeſuits. The inhabi- 
tantsare computed toamount to about four thouſand, 

The Baillage of Dole lies ſouth-weſt of Beſan- The Balg 
con, and is much leſs than either of the former, of Dek. 
the chief towns whereof are Dole, Quingey and 
Ornans. 

Dole, Dela Sequanorum, is ſituated on the river pole c. 
Doux, about fifteen miles ſouth-weſt of Beſancon, 
in a pleaſant fruitful country, and was antiently 
the capital of Franche Comte, and the reſidence 
of the ſovereign. The French King demoliſh'd 
the fortifications when he took it in 1674, but it 
is ſtill a pretty town, the ſtreets ſpacious, and the 
houſes tolerably well built. The publick edifices 
beſt worth the viewing, are the church of our Lady, 
the Jeſuits college, and the palace where their par- 
liament was held. There is alſo a univerſity in the 
place, founded by PHIL1P the Good, 6a eleven 
convents of both ſexes. The inhabitants are com- 
puted to amount to between four and five thou- 
ſand. Here are ſtill the ruins of ſeveral Roman 
antiquities, particularly of two aqueducts. Their 
great highway alſo from Lyons to the Rhine lay 
thro' this town, The French were confirmed in 
the poſſeſſion of this place and the reſt of Franche 
Comte by the treaty of Ryſwick. 

The village of Sampans, two miles from Dole, Skmpans 
is remarkable for its fine quarries of jaſper and 
other marble. 

The Baillage of Aval is the moſt ſouthern part TheBaill#* 
of Franche Comte: the chief towns are, 1. Salins. of Ava 
2. Arbois, 3. St. Claude. And, 4. Poligny. | 

Salines Villa, and Putens Salinarum, fo call'd Salines 
from an excellent ſalt-ſpring, which yields the 
crown a great revenue, is pleaſantly ſituated on 
a rivulet between two mountains, twenty —_ 
| out 


HAP. ſouth of Beſangon, It is a long town, conſiſting when the French conquer'd it. There are no le CH AP. 
AP, VIII. chiefly of one ſtreet, in which are four pariſhes, than thirty forges or furnaces along the banks of VIII. 
II and nine or ten convents. The churches have the rivers Doux, Saone and Lougnon, where they = 
— nothing extraordinary in their fabrick ; but the make bombs, grenades, and bullets for the artil- 
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hall in which they have their magazine of ſalt, and 
where their courts of juſtice are held, is a magni- 
ficent building. It is defended by a wall, and 
ſome forts, and was formerly reckon'd a very ſtrong 
place, It contains at preſent between five and fix 


" thouſand inhabitants, 


Franche Comte, or the county of Burgundy, was 
inhabited by the Sequani, who were more antiently 
comprehended under the name of Helvetians. They 
implor'd CzsaR's protection againſt Ar 1ovis- 
Tus, a German monarch who invaded them: 
Cs AR having driven him beyond the Rhine, 
put his army into winter quarters in this province, 
which afterwards continu'd faithful to the Romans. 
The Burgundians made themſelves maſters of it in 
the time of the Emperor HoxoR1vus, and united 
it to their kingdom of Burgundy. CLovis hav- 
ing conquer'd that kingdom, this part of it re- 
main'd under the power of "I HIERRYyY, King of 
Auſtraſia, who had married the daughter of S16 1s- 
MonD, King of Burgundy ; and I HEoBALD 
the ſon of THIERRY dying without iflue, CLo- 


lery. There are alſo abundance of good armourers, 
cutlers, and artificers in hard-ware at Beſancon, 
eſpecially gun-ſmiths ; the French being about to 
eſtabliſh a magazine of arms at Beſangon, which 
lies conveniently for ſupplying the garriſons on the 
frontiers of Germany and Italy with arms. They 
cut alſo maſts for ſhipping on the mountains of 
this country, and breed a prodigious number of 
oxen and cows, with which, and the cheeſe and 
butter they produce, they drive a great trade. Their 
breed of horſes alſo brings a great deal of money 
into this country, for they ſell one year with an- 
other five thouſand colts, beſides full-grown horſes, 
of which ſome ſerve for draught, and others to re- 
mount the cavalry and dragoons. In the campaign 
of 1696, tis ſaid, there were not leſs than four 
thouſand horſes bought up here for the King's ſer- 
vice, The inhabitants of the mountains have alſo 
a conſiderable trade in hogs; but the country is 
not proper for ſheep, and the wooll of thoſe they 
have is not good, which is the reaſon they have 
no woollen manufactures in the country. Their 


lag THAIRE reunited it to the crown. A conliderable quarries of alabaſter are exccediiig white and clear, 
| time afterwards, LEWIS the Debonaire granted it and there are others of jaſper about Salins, of which 
to Lor HAIR his eldeſt ſon, to whom ſucceeded the blocks are fo large that they will make pillars 
CHARLEs the Bald. But not to tire the reader cf twelve or fifteen foot in length; and in fome 
* with a long dry pe ligree of the Princes gf this pits they find a black marble. But ſcarce any 
houſe, I ſhall paſs them 2yc# til we come to the thing brinęs ſo conſiderable a revenue to the crown 
Arch-duke MAXIMILIAN of Auſtria, afterwards as the ſalt-works in Franche Comte, and particu- 
Emperor, who having married Mary the only larly thoſe of Salins. They make alfo, es taid, 
daughter of CHARLES Duke of Burgundy, be- annually, twelve hundred thouſand weight of ſalt- 
came poſleſs'd of this province by virtue of that petre. 
marriage, (tho? the French King ſeiz d the dutchy As to the military government of this province, The mi!;- 
of Burgundy as reverted to him.) His grandſon it hath a governor general, who is alſo governor of tary govern= 
CHARLES the Fifth uniting it with the Nether- Befancon, and hath under him one licutenant ge- 1 
lands, conſtituted the tenth circle of the empire, neral, and as many particular governors as there tions. 
under the title of the circle of Burgundy; and the are fortified places; viz. the governor of the cita- 
Kings of Spain of the houſe of Auſtria enjoy'd it del of Beſangon, the governor of fort Griffon, 
till the year 1668, when Lewis XIV. made him- of Salins, of fort St. Andrew, of the fort de 
ſelf a r of it under pretence that it was devolv'd Blin, of the caſtle of Joux, and the caſtle of Bla- 
on his Queen, but was forced to reſtore it by the mont. | 
treaty of Aix la Chappelle. He made a ſecond 
conqueſt of it in the year 1674, and it was con- CHAP. 
firm'd to him by the peace of Ryſwick, anno 1697, wh 8 
being ſince new modell'd, and reduc'd into the Contains a deſcription of Dauphine. 
: . torm of a French province. ED 7 
ce of This country abounds in corn, wine and cattle, AUPHINE' is almoſt of a triangular figure, p,,,1;..c, 
unter and the mountainous part of it, tis ſaid, produces each ſide of the triapgle near an hundred 1 
bes better paſture than the valleys. Their wine will Engliſh miles in length, being bounded by La Breſſe and extent. 


and part of Savoy on the north, by another part of 

Savoy and Piedmont on the eaſt, by Provence on 

the ſouth, and by the river Rhone, which ſepa- 

rates it from Languedoc, on the welt. It is a very pace of the 

mountainous country, eſpecially towards the _ country. 
Ye 

cluef 


keep five or fix years, and about that age it is ad- 
mirably good: thoſe of them who can afford to 
keep ſtocks by them, uſually get eſtates by it. 
There are ſeveral iron- mines and works in this 
country, that have confum'd abundance of the 


wood with which this province was repleniſh'd being ſeparated from Piedmont by the Alps. 
| BY 
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IX, 


Rivers. 


Diviſion. 


Subdiviſion, 


The Gra» 
Gvaudan, 


Cren:ble, 


Fort Bar- 
Faux. 


Chartreuſe, 


—ͤ— — — 


and the Drome. 


Tue Rhone, which has been already deſcribed, 


waſhes the weſt fide of the triangle. 

The Iſere has its ſource in mount Iſeran in Savoy, 
from whence it runs ſouth-weſt to Grenoble, and 
ſo on till it falls into the Rhone about a league and 
half from Valeure, receiving in its paſſage the ri- 
vers Aire, Drap, Vence and Gie, and begins firſt 
to be navigable for ſmall boats at Montmelian, 
and for larger at Grenoble, 

The Drome riſes in the valley of Drome, near 
the village of Baſti-, and running firſt north-weſt, 
and afterwards welt, falls into the Rhone four or 
five leagues below the Iſere. 

This province is uſually divided into high and 
low Dauphine : the higher and more barren lies 
to the eaſtward, and the lower and fruitful part of 
the country to the weſtward, near the banks of 
the Rhone. The higher is again ſubdivided into 
ſix diſtricts, viz. 1. The Graſivaudan. 2. The 
Briangonois. 3. The Ambrunois. 4. The Ga- 
pengois. 5. The Royanez. And, 6. The Ba- 
ronies. The lower comprehends, 1. The Vien- 
nois. 2. The Valentinois. 3. The Diois. 4. 
The Tricaſtra. And, 5. The Principality of 
Orange. 

The Graſivaudan, Gratianopolitanus Ager, lies 
between the rivers Iſere and Drap, on the con- 
fines of Savoy, the capital whereof is Grenoble. 
The other places of any note are the great Char- 
treuſe, Les Eſchelles, and fort Barraux. 

Grenoble, Cularo, Eratianopelis, is pleaſantly 
ſituated at the foot of a mountain on the river 
Iſere, which divides it in two unequal parts, of 
which the largeſt is much the fineſt, The ſtreets 
are wide and well pav'd, and it contains ſeveral 
handſome publick buildings; as the cathedral de- 
dicated to our Lady, the collegiate church of St. 
Andrew, the hoſpital general, the palace where 
the parliament meets, the hotel de Leſdeguieres, 
the arſenal, and the governor's houſe, It conſiſts of 
two pariſhes only, and nine or ten monaſteries, 
and is about a mile in length. The Biſhop is ſuf- 
fragan to the Archbiſhop of Vienne. 

Fort Barraux is ſituated at the entrance of the 
valley of Graſivaudan, two leagues from Mont- 
melian, and is eſteein'd the ſtrongeſt fortreſs on 
the confines of Savoy. 

The grand Chartreuſe, which is the mother of 
all the convents of the ſame denomination, is ſi- 
tuated ſeven miles north-caſt of Grenoble, upon a 
high rock, to which we aſcend by a very ſtrait 
paſſage for above a league, and it is ſurrounded by 
an almoſt impenetrable foreſt of fir-trees. It is 
a magnificent building, and endow'd with large 
revenues. The general meeting of the order by 
deputies from all other countries aſſemble in this 
convent, there being about two hundred monaſte- 


THE PRESENT STATE 


CHAP. chief rivers are the Rhone, the Durance, the Iſere ries under its direction; and travellers who come CHA p. 


to view the place are entertain'd with abundance 


of humanity, The monks are not allow'd to ſpeak .? 
to ſtrangers, or to one another, but at certain 


hours, and in certain places. In the way to this 
convent, the monks have a houſe where they fol- 
low all manner of mechanick arts. They ſpin the 
wool of which their gowns are made; they do 
joiners work, cutlers work, &c. and their ſtore- 
houſes and cellars are well worth the viewing. On 
Sundays and holidays they are allow'd to walk out 
for their diverſion, and as ſoon as they have paſs'd 
the courts of the convent, are permitted to open their 
mouths, and pay their compliments to each other ; 
which is certainly no ſmall refreſhment to a French- 
man, who has had the mortification to have ſilence 
impoſed upon him for ſeveral days before. 


The Briangonois is bounded by the Grafivaudan Briangere, 


on the north-weſt, and Piedmont on the ſouth- 
eaſt ; a very mountainous country, about cighteen 
leagues Jong and fixteen broad, and was antiently 
the ſeat of the Brigantes ; in which a way being 
cut thro* the rocks to facilitate the paſſage from 
Italy to Gaul, ſome ſupfoſe this to be the work of 
HANNIBAL, others of CX$SAR, and ſome aſcribe 
it to CoTTI1vus, a Prince of th: Gauls, whoſe do- 
minions lay in this part of the country; and tho” 
they were but ſmall, their fituation enabled him to 
defend himſelf ſo well azainſt the Romans, that 
they thought it more expedient to receive him into 
their alliance than to attempt the conqueſt of it. 
From this Prince it is {:pno&d that theſe mountains 
obtain'd the name of Alps Cottiani, 
places are, 1. Briancon, 


2. Exilles. 3. Fene- 
ſtrelles. 4. Oux. 


And, 5. Queyras. 


Briangon, Virgantia Brigantum, is ſituated on Bis, 


the ſide of a ſteep rock, on the top whereof ſtands 
a caſtle; this is ſuppos'd to be the higheſt part of 
the Alps, and conſequently the higheſt ground 
in Europe, being about ſeven leagues to the weſt- 
ward of Suza in Piedmont, and as much north- 
eaſt of Ambrun in Dauphine. Two ſmall rivers, 
the Dura and the Ancre, unite their ſtreams a little 
below this town, and form the river Durance. It 


is a town naturally very ſtrong, and the fortifica- | 


tions no doubt improv'd, ſince France has been 
oblig'd to yield the forts of Exilles and Feneſtrelles, 
on the frontiers of Piedmont, to the King of Sar- 
dinia, Upon one of the old gates is this infcrip- 
tion, D. Cæſari Auguſio Dedicata, Salutate eam, 
over which 'tis ſuppos'd the ſtatue of Cs AR was 
placed. 


Exilles, . Ocellum, is ſituated on the river EA. 


Doire, five leagues north-eaſt of Briangon, and 
two to the weſtward of Suza, defended by a ſtrong 
caſtle which ſtands upon a paſs between France and 
Piedmont ; it was taken from the French by the 
Duke of Savoy, in the year 1708, and confirm'd 
to him by the peace of Utrecht. | 
Fene- 


The chief Chicſton, 
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OF FRANCE, 


CHAP, Feneſtrelles is a ſtrong fort on the confines of 


Dauphine and Piedmont, which was taken by the 
Duke of Savoy in the year 1708, and confirm'd 


Fenefſtrelles- to him by the peace of Utrecht; Pignerol being 


alſo then ſurrender'd to him, he has thereby ob- 
tain'd a pretty good barrier againſt France, 

Oulx or Oux, formerly Admartis, from a tem- 
ple here dedicated to MaRs, is ſituated on the 
river Doire, about three leagues to the weſtward 
of Suza, 

The Ambrunois is bounded by the Briangonois 
on the north ; by Piedmont on the eaſt ; by Pro- 
vence on the ſouth; and by Gapengois on the 
weſt, The chief towns whereof are, 1. Ambrun. 
2. Gilleſtre. 3. St. Creſpin. 4. Mont Dauphin. 
5. Chorges. And, 6. Savius. 

Ambrun, Embrun, Ebrodunum, which in the 
Celtick language ſignified a fruitful mountain, is 
an antient town ſituated on a ſteep rock, at the 
foot whereof runs the river Durance, and is about 
twenty miles fouth of Briangon. It is a ſtrong 
place both by art and nature, an Archbiſhop's ſee, 
who is metropolitan of the Maritime Alps, and 
ſtiled Prince of Ambrun ; beſides the cathedral, it 
contains five pariſh-churches and ſeveral monaſte- 
ries; the archiepiſcopal palace is a magnificent 
ſtructure, ſtanding in the higheſt part of the town. 

The Gapencois, a mountainous country, lies to 
the weſtward of the Ambrunois, being about eigh- 
teen leagues long and fourteen broad. The chief 
towns are, 1, Gap. 2. Tallard. 3. Veines. 4. 
Leſdeguieres. And, 5. Aſpres. 

Gap, Civitas Vappincenſium, is ſituated at the 
foot of a mountain about fifteen miles ſouth-weſt 
of Ambrun; it is a biſhop's ſee, but neither the 
cathedral nor the other buildings deſerve a parti- 
cular deſcription, nor are the fortifications conſi- 
derable: about a league from hence is a church 
and image of the Virgin, call'd Notre Dame du 
Lait, which occaſions a great concourſe of the 
country people from all parts, who come hither in 
pilgrimage ; the church is a handſome edifice built 
with a kind of marble. 

Tallard is a little town two leagues to the ſouth- 
ward of Gap; moſt remarkable for giving a title 
to Marſhal Tallard General of the French, who 
was taken prifoner at the battle of Hochſtet, anno 
1704, and remain'd prifoner in England till the 
peace of Utrecht. | 
I be Royanez is a little country about ſix leagues 
in length and four in breadth (which receiv'd 
its name from a town call'd Pont de Royance) for- 
merly a principality, but at preſent a marquifate. 

The Baronies are the moſt ſouthern part of 
Dauphiné, and lie on the confines of Provence, 
being about ſixteen leagues in length and ſeven in 
breadth, being ſo call'd from the ſeveral Baronies 
into which it is divided. It is a country that pro- 


duces good wine, olives, oranges, pomegranates, 


VoI. II 


figs, and other fruits. 
and Nions. 


Buis is a little town on the river Oreze near the — 
borders of Provence, of which the French geo- Bait. 


graphers have not thought fit to give a further de- 
{cription, 


Nions is a little town ſituate in a valley on the Nions, 


river Aigues, the bridge whereof according to tra- 
dition was the work of the Romans: near this 
town is a mountain from whence iſſues a cold wind 
that refreſhes the country, which would otherwiſe 
be exceſſive hot. 


The Lower Dauphiné conſiſts of the weſtern Lower 


part of the country next the Rhone, and compre- 
hends, 1. The Viennois, the moſt north-weſt part 
of Dauphine, being almoſt ſurrounded by the Rhone 
and the Iſere, about twenty four leagues in length 
and eighteen in breadth, and was antiently part of 
the country of the Allobroges. The chief towns 
are, 1. Vienne. 2. St. Saphoria. 3. Pont de Beau- 
voiſin. 4. St. Rambert. 5. St. Vallier. 6. Tain. 7. Ro- 
maus. 8. St. Anthony. And, 9. La Tour du Pin. 

Vienne, Vienna Allabragum, is ſituated at the 
foot of a mountain on the river Rhone, about forty 
miles north-weſt of Grenoble, and ſixteen ſouth 
of Lyons; it was the capital of the Allobroges, af- 
terwards a Roman colony, the metropolis of Gallia 
Narbonenſis ſecundæ, and the firſt of their conqueſts 
on this tide the Alps. JuLiuvs CxSsAR relided a 
conſiderable time here, and here are {till the re- 
mains of an amphitheatre and other Roman build- 
ings. The Burgundians took it from the Romans 
and made it the capital of their kingdom ; it is 
much leſs than it was antiently, being now but one 
league and a half in circumference. The Arch- 
biſhop of this ſee, tis ſaid, diſputes the primacy of 
France with the Archbiſhop of Lyons; the ca- 
thedral is a magnificent Gothick ſtructure and 
ſtands on an eminence, to which we afcend by 
twenty ſteps and upwards: there are beſides in 
Vienne ſeveral beautiful collegiate churches, abbeys 
and convents, and a college of Jeſuits, The fif- 
teenth general council was held here in the year 1311. 
The ſituation of the town is not pleaſant, being 
almoſt cover'd with the mountain, the ſtreets nar- 
row, uneven and ill pav'd. On the other hand 
the neighbouring fields on the ſide of Avignon, 
and the banks of the Rhone, are exc2<ding beau- 
tiful : the moſt conſiderable manufactures here are 
ſword-blades, and other iron and ſtcel wares, and 

r. 

The church of St. Severus, according to tradi- 
tion, is built in the place where formerly grew a 
tree, under which the P.g2ans ſacrificed to an hun- 
dred Gods, which St. S2verus ordering to be pull'd 
up, to remove the ſuperſtition the people had for it, 
found under the root a man's ſkull fill'd with gold 
and ſilver enough to erect this church, and a pil- 


lar with the following inſcription, viz. Arborem 
1 Deass 


The chief towns are Buis CH AP. 
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St. Saphoria. 


Pont Reau- 
voiſin. 


Tain. 


Romaus. 


The Valen- 
tinois, 


| Chief towns. 


Valence, 


Monteli- 
Me&art. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


Dees Severus wertit Centum Dreorum. The chapel 
of St. Maria de Ja Vie was the Roman Præterium, 
over the door of which is a ſtone ball with this in- 
ſcription, Elec ft Pomum Sceptri Pilati; and they 
pretend to ſhew the houſe where PonTius Pi- 
LATE liv'd during his baniſhment, the tower 
where he was impriſon'd, and the lake where he 
drown'd himſelf, to which they have given his 
name. 

St, Saphoria lies two leagues to the northward of 
Vienne in the road to Lyons; but I don't find it 
remarkabie for any thing but the poſt-aſſes which 
go from hence to Lyons, and perform their ſtage 
as well as horſes, but are not to be driven beyond 
it by any means whatever, 

Pont Beauvoiſin is tituated on the river Gier near 
the frontiers of Savoy, about thirty miles to the 
eaſtward of Vienne, and is one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable paſſes between France and Savoy. 

Tain or Theine is a little town ſituated near the 
Rhone, about twenty-five miles to the ſouthward 
of Vienne, remarkable chiefly for that excellent 
wine called hermitage wine. 

Romaus is ſituated on the river Iſere, over which 
it has a bridge, thirty miles to the ſouthward of 
Vienne; the fituation of this town is ſaid to re- 
ſemble that of Jeruſalem, having a hill in it with 
buildings not unlike thoſe on mount Calvary, by 
which name the convent is call'd that is built 
upon it. 

The Valentinois lies to the ſouthward of the 
Viennois, from which it is divided by the river 
Ifere, It was anticntly a county, and has been 
three times erected into a dutchy. The chief 
towns are, I. Valence. 2. Montelimart. 3. Li- 
vron. 4. Pierre Late. And, 5. St. Marcellin. 

Valence, Valentia, Civitas Valentinarum, is fitu- 
ated on the Rhone, a little below its confluence 
with the Iſere, thirty-five miles to the ſouthward of 
Vienne. It was once a Roman colony, and is ſtill 
a pretty large well-built town, and the ſee of a 
biſhop ſuffragan to Vienne; the cathedral] is a no- 
ble ſtructure, beſides which there is a collegiate 
church, the fine abbey of St. Roff, with ſeveral 
other convents, and it has an univerſity in which 
the civil and canon laws are chiefly ſtudied, found- 
ed by LRwIS XI. anno 1452. In the church of 
the Jaccchins they ſhew the bones of a giant of a 
prodigious ſize; for according to the dimenſions of 
inoſe we ſaw, ſays my author, the whole body 
muſt have been ſixteen foot long. The neigh- 
bourhood of this place is extremely pleaſant, the 
hills lying about it in form of a creſcent on the one 
{ide, and the Rhone with its beautiful mcadows 
open to it on the other, 

Montelimart is ſituated on the river Robion, 
about a league from the Rhone, in a fruitful plain 
about thirty miles to the ſouthward of Valence, It 
is a little populous place, remarkable for ſeveral 


verſity here before the revocation of the edict of 


councils held here againſt the Albigenſes in the 13th CH Ap 
century; and it was, ſays my French author, one IX, 
of the firſt towns that follow'd the errors of Ca- 
VIN ; but ſince the revocation of the edict of 
Nants, they have been very faithful to God and 

their King : that is, the government has put it 

out of their power to diſpute its commands. It 
ſufter'd very much on occaſion of its adhering to 

the Hugonots in the civil wars. The learned 
CHAUCIER, ſo celebrated among the French Pro- 
teſtants, was miniſter of this place. 

The Diois lies to the eaſtward of the Valenti- The Diab. 
nois, being eighteen leagues in length and ſixteen 
in breadth, and is the moſt mountainous part of 
the Lower Dauphiné. The chief places are, 1. Chierwur: 
Die. 2. Creſt, 3. Bourdeaux. 4. Chaſtillon. : 
5. Valdrone, 6. Saillans. 7. Luc, 

Die, Dea Vacontiorum, and Dea Auguſta, is ſi- pj. 
tuated at the foot of the mountains on the river 
Drone, thirty miles to the ſouthward of Grenoble. 
It is the ſee of a Biſhop, who has alſo the title of 
Count of the place. The Proteſtants had a uni- 


Nants, and were very numerous in this city; but 
it ſuffer'd very much in the civil wars, the caſtle 
and feveral of its churches being demoliſh'd. 

The Tricaſtin is bounded by the Valentinois on The Tu- 
the north, and the Venaiflin on the ſouth, a diſtrict cattin. 
of a very ſmall extent ; the only conſiderable town 
whereof is, 

St. Paul trois Chateaux, known antiently by the St. Pal; 
name of Aiguſta Tricaſtinorum, ſituated on a riſing Chew 
ground about a league to the weſtward of the Rhone, 
and four to the ſouthward of Montelimart. It is 
the ſce of a Biſhop ſuffragan of Arles, who is alſo 
ſtiled Count. | 

The principality of Orange was always eſteem'd The fis 
a part of Provence till the year 1714, when an — 
edict paſs'd for annexing it to the government 
of Dauphine ; it is bounded by the county of 
Venaiſſin or Avignon on the north, eaſt and ſouth ; 
and by the river Rhone, which divides it from 
Languedoc, on the weſt. It was govern'd by a 
Prince of its own for many. years, the laſt of whom 
was WILLIAM III. of England; for the King of 
Pruſſia, who pretends to be heir to that Prince, 
exchang'd it with the laſt French King Le wis XIV. 
at the treaty of Utrecht for part of Guelderland, 
v-hich the French King had poſſe&'d himſelf of 
during the war; his Pruſſian Majeſty ftill retain- 
ing the title of Prince of Orange. It is a very 
ſmall diſtrict, being no more than four leagues in 
length and three in breadth, and the Prince's re- 
venue amounted to about five thouſand pounds 
per annum. The chief towns are, 1. Orange. 

2, Courtezon. 3. Jonquieres. And, 4, Gigondos. 

Orange, Auraſio, is ſituated in a fine large plain Orange «itz 
water'd with abundance of little rivulets, about 


three miles to the weſtward of the Rhone, and 
eighteen 


Dw 


2 — 


1 CHAP. eighteen north of Avignon. It has been of much 
IX, larger extent than it is at preſent, and was a town 
waa that made a conſiderable figure in the time of the 
Romans, as appears by the remains of part of a 
cirque, an amphitheatre and a triumphal arch al- 
moſt entire. MAvuRiCE of Naſſau, its ſovereign, 
alſo built a regular fortreſs, conſiſting of eleven 
baſtions, on a neighbouring eminence, in the year 
1622, which Lewis le Grand demoliſh'd in the 
vear 1660, with all the other fortifications about 
it. It is {till a univerſity and a biſhop's ſec, ſuffra- 
3 gan of Arles; and there have been three councils 
1 held in this city. 
E The antienz The province of Dauphine was part of the coun- 
W fi try of the Allobroges, who joining with Haxx1- 
* BAL, were ſubdu'd by the Romans about an hun- 
| dred years before the birth of our Saviour. Upon 
the declenſion of the Roman Empire, they fell under 
the dominion of the Goths and other barbarous na- 
tions that ravaged Italy and Gaul ; after which 
Dauphine became part of the kingdom of the Bur- 
gundians. The Counts of Albon made themſelves 
maſters of the country, (in the reign of RopoLrH 
the flothful) whoſe ſucceſſors reign'd here under the 
Pahins of title of Dauphins of Vienne. The name of Dau- 
Vienne. phin was the chriſtian name of Guy, the eighth 
Count of Albon,who gale this province in the 
year 1130; his ſucceſſors made it a name of dig- 
nity, and annex'd it to the province. Dauphine 
has twice fallen to the females for want of male 
iſſue: the firſt time in the year 1184, by the death 
of GuiGuEs IX, who leaving only one daughter 
named BEATRIx, ſhe married to Hud III, 
Duke of Burgundy, who was the feunder of the 
ſecond race of the Dauphins of Vienne. The ſe- 
cond was after the death of Guy X, who leaving 
iſſue an only daughter named ANNE, ſhe was mar- 
ried in the year 1282 to HUBERT, Lord Tour 
Dupin. This Prince begun the third race of Dau- 
phins, which ended with HUMBERT the Second, 
a weak Prince, who becoming inconſoleable for 
the loſs of his only ſon, whom he let fall into the 
river Iſere as he was playing with him at a window 
in his palace at Grenoble, he transferr'd his do- 
minions to CHARLES Duke of Normandy, the 
grandſon of PH1L1P de Valois, King of France, 
upon condition that the eldeſt fon of France ſhould 
always bear the name of Dauphin, and his arms be 
quarter'd with thoſe of France. And the King on 
| his part promis'd the Dauphin an hundred and 
twenty thouſand gold florins; which treaty was 
executed the ſixteenth of July, 1349. Hum- 
BER 'T the next day ſhut himſelf up in a cloyſter, 
and Dauphine has ever ſince been annex'd to the 
crown of France, 
T%- {14 The foil of this country in ſome parts is tolera- 
vc, bly fruitful, producing corn, wine, olives, falt, filk 
and hemp, beſides which they have ſome mines of 
copper, iron and lead ; but two thirds of the pro- 
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vince is ſo barren, occaſion'd by the high moun- CHAP 
tains which encumber it, that the natives are many IX. 
of them oblig'd to remove their habitations one 
part of the year, to get a livehhood elſewhere, and 

to enable them to pay their taxes. Their moun- 

tains however produce a great variety of beautiful 
flowers, ſimples, timber, precious ſtones and mi- 

nerals, There are allo upon them abundance of 

deer, game, wild goats call'd Chamois, bears, and 
wolves, Their goats, particularly on the moun- 

tains of Diois, are red in ſummer and grey in 
winter. There are alſo on the Alps in this pro- Curioftics, 
vince great numbers of white hares, and par- 
tridges, cagles, goſs hawks, pheaſants, &. And 

in the dutchy of Tallard are ſeveral ſalt-ſprings. 

Two leagues from Die is a hill called the in- 
acceſſible mountain, being in form of a pyramid 
reversd ; but ſome people have however found 

means to aſcend it, and report that there is a plain 

on the top of it a quarter of a league in length, 

on which they found herds of the wild goats call'd 
Chamois, tho' it is not to be conceiv'd how they 
climb'd up thither. They tell us alſo of a kind of 

manna which is found in the diſtrict of Briancon, 

upon the leaves of a tree called Meleze, reſembling 

a pine, which falls as ſoon as the ſun comes upon 

it, and is never ſo plentiful as in exceſſive hot 
weather. There are reported to be abundance of 

other merveilles, or ſtrange productions in Dau- 

phine, as a burning fountain, an unfathomable 

gulph, &c. which I find their beſt writers do not 

give much credit to, 

It was one of the privileges of Dauphiné an- Military go- 
tiently to have their governor and lieutenant ge- vernment. 
neral natives ; but this is now frequently broke 
through. Beſides the governor and lieutenant ge- 
neral, the King has four other lieutenants general 
of particular diſtricts, and governors of the fortified 
towns. 

The fortified places are Grenoble, Valence, Die, strong 
Montelimart, Gas Ambrun, Mont Dauphin, towns, 
Guilleſtre, Chateau de Queyras, Briangon, Exilles, 
Barrault and L'Eclule, 


CHA FP. X. 
Contains a deſcription of Provence. 


AFter the Romans had made themſelves maſters Provence, 
of the country of the Salii, Cavari, Deſuviati, the name 
&c. they gave it the name of Provincia, the pro- 

vince, being the firſt they:conquer'd on this tide 

the Alps, and it retains the ſame name to this day, 

having only changed the letter i for an e, and in- 

ſtead of Province is call'd Provence. It is bounded gituation 
by Dauphiné on the northg. by the river Var and and extent, 
the Alps, which ſeparate it from Piedmont and 

the county of Nice, on the caſt; by the Medi- 


terranean on the fouth, and by the Rhone, which 
Tit 3 divides 
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C HA P. divides it from Languedoc, on the weſt; being a- 
X. bout forty leagues in length from eaſt to weſt, and 
thirty in breadth from north to ſouth. 

The air. The air is temperate in the mountainous part of 
this province, but in the valleys exceſſive hot, un- 
leſs on the ſea-coaſt, where they have uſually re- 
freſhing breezes, which blow from nine or ten in 
the morning until the evening; and whenever the 
wind fits north-eaſt, it brings cool weather along 
with it. 

The chief rivers are the Rhone, the Var, the 
Durance, the Verdon, the Argens, the Sorgue and 
the Larc. | 
The Khonz. The Rhone has been already defcrib'd, which 
waſhes the weſtern boundaries of this province. 
The Var hath its ſource in the mountains, on the 
north-eaſt part of Provence, and running to the 
ſouthward, falls into the Mediterranean between 
Nice and Antibes, dividing Italy from France. 
The Durance riſes in the eaſtern part of Dau- 
phine, and running above an hundred miles to the 
fouth-weſt, joins its ſtreams with the river Ver- 
don; after which it takes its courſe to the weſt- 
ward, till it falls into the Rhone near Avignon. 
The river Argens, ſo called from the pureneſs of 
its waters, riſes in the ſouth-weſt part of the coun- 
try, and taking its courſe almoſt directly eaſt, falls 
into the Mediterranean near Frejus. 

The Sorgue has its whole courſe thro' the county 
of Venaiſſin, where it riſes, and running ſouth— 
weſt, falls into the Rhone two leagues aboye Avig- 
non. The ſprings where it riſes throw out the 
water fo plentifulty, that it bears the name of a 
river from its very ſource, and immediately car- 
ries ſmall boats. 

The Larc is a little-river, or rather a dange- 
rous torrent, which riſing in the ſouth part of this 
province, takes its courſe to the weſtward by Aix, 
from whence it runs on ſouth-weſt till it falls into 
a bay of the Mediterranean ſea near Berre. 
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in ſeveral parts of the country. 

The moſt conſiderable roads and harbours on the 
coaſt of Provence are thoſe of Marſeilles, Toulon, 
Hieres, Grimant and Lerins, which will be de- 
ſcrib'd hereafter in treating of thoſe places. 
Mountains The country is very mountainous towards the 
avs woods. north and eſt, being taken up by the Alps, which 
divide it from the Duke of Savoy's dominions. in 
Italy. The reſt of the province next the ſea and 
the river Rhone, is for the moſt part plain and 
even, Neither the one or the other abounds in 
wood, tho” few countries are better ſtock'd with 
fruits, as will appear when I come to treat of the 
foil and produce of the country. 

'The French geographers divide Provence into 
15 parts or dioceſes, beſides the iſlands, which 
make a ſixteenth: 1, The dioceſe of Aix. 2, The 
dioceſe of Riez. 3. That of Seuez, 4. The 
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'T here are alſo mineral-waters and falt ſprings 


dioceſe of Digne. 5, The Arehbiſhoprick of Artes, CH Ap 
6. The dioceſe of Marſeilles. 7. The dioceſe of X. 
Toulon, 8. The dioceſe of Frejus. 9. The 
dioceſe of Graſſe. 10. The dioceſe of Vence. 
11. The dioceſe of Glandeſves. 12. The dioceſe 
of Siſteron. 13. The dioceſe of Apt, 14. The 
county of Venaiſſin, or Avignon. 15. The valley 
of Barcelonette. And, 16. The iſlands, 

The dioceſe of Aix extends itſelf along the banks The dag 
of the river Durance; the chief towns whereof % Aix. 
are, 1. Aix. 2. St. Maximin. 3. Brignole, 
And, 4. Lambeſc. 

Aix, Aque Sextiæ, called Aquz on account of Aix city 
its baths, and Sextiæ as it was enlarged and beau- 
tified by SEXTIUs CALvINUs, a Roman conſul, 

It is fituated in a plain, at the foot of the hill 
St. Eutropius, and about a muſket-ſhot from the 
little river Arc, in the Jatitude of 43 degrees 30 
minutes, twenty miles to the northward of Mar- 
ſeilles, and thirty-five ſouth-eaſt of Avignon. It 
is a large well-built city, and, according to my 
French author, reſembles. Paris the. moſt of any 
town in the kingdom, in the magnificence of its 
buildings, the politeneſs of its inhabitants, its ſpa- 
cious ſquares and beautiful fountains. The Courſe 
conſiſting of three fine walks of trees of a great 
length, with elegant uniform buildings on each 
ſide of it, and embelliſh'd with fountains, is ver 
much admir'd by travellers, as are the baths and 
mineral waters. The principal publick buildings 
are the palace where the parliament and- courts of 
juſtice are held, the town-houſe, the cathedral, 
the church of the fathers of the oratory, and the 
Jeſuits church. Aix is an Archbiſhop's fee, and a 
univerſity founded by Pope ALEXANDER V, anno- 
1409, where the ſtudents enjoy equal privileges 
with thoſe of the univerſity of Paris. 

St. Maximin is ſituated to the eaſtward of Aix, St. Ma 

and conſiſts of one pariſh only; but is famous for ®* 
a convent of Dominicans, where, according to the 
tradition of the place, they have preſerv'd the head 
of MARY MAC DALEN, and a phial containing 
the drops of blood which ſhe collected at the foot 
of our Saviour's croſs; with many other reliques 
of that ſaint, which draws a great concourſe of ſu- 
perſtitious people thither. 

The dioceſe of Riez lies on the river Verdon, Rie- 
north-eaſt of that of Aix; the chief towns where- dioce{ 
+ are, 1, Riez. 2, Monſtiers. And, 3. Valu- 
ole. 

Riez, called by the Latins Alabece Reiorum Apol- Riez «© 
linarium, becauſe the inhabitants had a particular 
devotion for Aro L Lo, is ſituated about forty miles 
north-eaſt of Aix, being a handſome little town, 
and a biſhop's ſee, ſuffragan of Aix, The country 
about it yields the beſt wine in Provence. 

The dioceſe of Senez lies along the river Ver- $ene: 
don, to the north-eaſt of Riez. The chief towns dio 
are, I, Senez, 2, Caſtellane. And, 3. Colmars, 
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YAP, Senez, Sanitium, or Sanecium, ſituated about twenty 
Xx. miles north-eaſt of Riez, is now reduc'd to a very 

ſmall city, or rather a village, but remains how- 
{:nez city. ever a biſhop's ſee, ſuffragan to Ambrun, 
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which ſtill remain. The walls are of a furpri- CHAP. 
_ zing thickneſs, but very much batter'd and de- X. 


fac'd. — — 
The more modern publick buildings are the 
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Caſtellane is a handſome town, ſituate at the 
foot of a mountain on the river Verdon, where 
the Biſhop of Senez, uſually reſides, 

The dioceſe of Digne lies to the northward of 
Senez ; the only town of any note is, 

Digne, Dina, ſituated at the foot of the moun- 
tains; five or ſix leagues north of Senez, is the ſee 
of a biſhop, ſuffragan of Ambrun, formerly the 
capital of the Senii, but of no great conſequence at 


2 prodigious fize; every ſtory contains ſixty arches, 


cathedral, a vaſt Gothick ſtruture, the front 
whereof is charg'd with an infinite number of 
figures. The high altar is adorn'd with a fine 
tabernacle of ſilver, repreſenting the martyrdom 
of St. STEPHEN, to whom the church is dedi- 
cated, which is an admirable piece. 

The town-houſe is an elegant regular building, 
and finely ſituated. It is of a ſquare figure, built 
with white ſtone, and adorn'd with three orders 


2 preſent. of architecture one above another. The portico 
The dioceſe, or archbiſhoprick of Arles, lies is magnificent, and embelliſh'd with the buſts of the 
in the ſouth-weſt part of Provence, having the Counts of Provence, and the roof ſuſtain'd by 
Mediterranean on the ſouth, and the river Rhone twenty double pillars. 
on the weſt, and is about eighteen leagues in length, There 1s a territory of thirty miles extent de- 
and fourteen in breadth. The chief towns are, 1, pending on this city, which contains the iſlands 
Arles. 2. Salon. 3. Berre, 4. Les Beaux, And, made by the three branches of the Rhone, call'd 
5. Troies Maries, Camargne and the Cran, the Campi Lapidei of 
Arles, Arelatum, by PIIð v call'd Arelate Sex- STRABO and PLiny, which is a large country 
tanorum, becauſe the Romans ſent a colony of the cover'd with ſtones, extending to the ſea of Mar- 
ſixth legion hither, is ſituated on the eaſt bank of tigne from the banks of the Rhone; which not- 
the Rhone, upon very uneven ground, and almoſt withſtanding the flinty ſurface, according to the 
ſurrounded by a morals, which renders the air thick French writers, makes excellent paſture for ſheep, 
and unhealthful. They have a bridge of boats who turning up the ſtones, fnd an herb under- 
over the Rhone, that preſerves their communica- neath that fats them. | 
tion with Languedoc, on which fide ConsTan- Berre is ſituated on a bay of the Mediterranean, Bere 
TINE the great built great part of the town, but moſt conſiderable for the great quantities of ſalt 
there is ſcarce any thing remaining of it at preſent. that are made here. But good Catholicks, I find, 
This Prince it ſeems was mightily taken with the have a mighty veneration for the place, on account 
ſituation of the place, and made it the feat of the of the precious reliques that are preferv'd here, as 
RomanEmpire in Gaul, giving it the name of Con- the hair and milk of the bleſſed Virgin, ſome of 
ſlantium Among the antiquities that remain here her clothes, the bones of St. LaurENCE, and 
is an obeliſk of granite marble, all one entire ſtone, the finger of St. GERMAiN. It ſtands in a very 
fifty two foot high, and ſeven feet in diameter at unhealthful air. 
fax the baſe, like thoſe of Rome, ſays my French au- The dioceſe of Marſeilles lies along the coaſt of Marſeilles 
| thor, only there are no hieroglyphicks upon it; the Mediterranean, to the eaſtward of the dioceſe dioceſe. 
but 'tis perfectly plain, and thus happily reſerv'd, of Arles. The chief towns are, 1, Marſeilles, 
as he obſerves, to record the actions of LEWIS le 2. Roquevaire. 3. Ambaigne. 4. Avriol. 5. 
Grand, who caus'd it to be dug out of the ruins La Ciotat, 6. La Sainte Beaume, And, 7, Ge- 
4 and ſet upon a pedeſtal in the year 1676. The menos. 
b town conſecrated this monument to the glory of Marſeilles, Mafia, is ſituated on the Medi- Marſcilles 
Y his Majeſty, placing an azure globe on the top of terranean, twenty miles fouth of Aix, and thirty diy. 
1} it, ſtrew'd with golden flowers de lys, and a fun, north-weſt of Toulon, being divided into the old 
Y which was this Prince's device. The four angles and new town. The old ſtands on an eminence 
A $ of the pedeſtal were adorn'd with four lions in mar- | above the port, the ſtreets whereof are narrow and 
; ble, and the ſeveral faces contain'd inſcriptions dirty, and the houſes very indifferent. On the 
N pointing out the moſt remarkable events of his other hand, the new town is perfectly well built, 
; (ith ruign. particularly the ſtreet call'd the Courſe, which is 
7 There are alſo the ruins of an amphitheatre, one of the fineſt in Europe, the houſes on each fide 
which the French writers are confident was built being uniform and magnificent, and a noble walk 
by JuLivs CAsAR. It is of an oval form, and of trees between them. The cathedral is faid to 
an hundred and ninety four fathoms in circum- have been the temple of Diana, and the an- 
forence; the longeſt diameter of the area ſeventy tienteſt in France, Cn the land- ſide there is one 
: one tathoms, and the ſhorteſt hfty two. The por- of the molt beautiful plains-in the world, in which 
cle. tico's are three ſtories high, built with free ſtone of there are not leſs than eight hundred country-ſeats 


of the citizens, with their gardens and vineyards, 
1 . wiuther 
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CHAP. whither they retire from the noiſe of the town; on a bay of the Mediterranean ſea, which forms C HA p 
X. for, ſays my author, the multitude of ſlaves in the a ſecure and commodious harbour, in the latitude X. 
hieeets, with their rattling chains, would make of 43 degrees 8 min. fix degrees to the eaſtward wy 
one think he was in the confines of hell: ſome of London, four hundred miles almoſt ſouth-eaſt 
of them ſerve as porters ; and others have little of Paris, and fourſcore ſouth-weſt of Nice. The 
ſhops and huts, where they are allow'd to work at town is not large or beautiful, tho' there are ſome 
their trades, fine buildings in it, eſpecially the magazines and 
The abbey of St. Victor is a beautiful edifice; offices, which the late King erected for the uſe of 
the Hotel de Ville, or town-houſe, has a noble the navy : for here the French lay up their largeſt 
front; the hoſpital and the arſenal are well worth men of war, and have the fineſt docks and yards 
the viewing, and there are abundance of fine con- in the kingdom for fitting out a royal fleet; ſuch 
vents in the place. The town is fcrtined and de- as, in the ſtrain of the French writers, are not to 
fended by a caſtle and two citadels ; the harbour be parallell'd in the world: but thoſe that have 
one of the ſafett and moſt commodious in Europe, ſeen Portſmouth and Chatham, or the Dutch ma- 
where the French King lays up his galleys, but it gazines and yards in Holland, poſſibly may be of 
will not admit of ſhips of above five or ſix hundred another opinion. I ſhall however give a ſhort 
tuns. It is a populous city, the natives being abſtract of what the French ſay of their naval 
computed at an hundred thouſand ſouls and up- magazine and works at Toulon. They tell us, 
wards before the laſt plague, which happened that there is a cover'd rope-yard of a ſurprizing 
anno 1720, and ſwept away great numbers of the length, that a man cannot ſee from one end to 
inhabitants. It has as briſk a trade as molt towns the other; and over it is an infinite number of 
in the Mediterranean, and ſeveral beneficial ma- workmen employed in ſorting of hemp and ſpin- 
nufactures, particularly their ſilk- manufacture is ning, &c. That they have ſchools for the marine 
in good eſteem, and thoſe which relate to their guards, where they are taught navigation, and 
ſhipping ; their magazines of arms and warlike their exerciſes. That the hall of arms is a noble 
ſtores are ſaid to be equal to any in Europe. This fabrick, where they make muſkets, piſtols, hal- 
City is held to be of great antiquity, generally ſaid berts, &c, That in another magazine, they have 
to be founded by the Phocians, a people of Ionia all manner of utenſils for cannoneers and bombar- 
in the Leſſer Aſia. It was celebrated for a fine deers ; that the offices where the ſmiths, carpen- 
academy antiently, whither the Romans, Greeks, ters and coopers work are of a vaſt extent ; that 
and Gauls reſorted for education; inſomuch, that the park where the cannon, bombs, and bullets are 
it obtained the title of the learned city. They piled up in a regular manner, and the vaſt num- 
were alfo conſiderable on account of the brave berof anchors, aſtoniſhes a man; that the ſtore- 
defence they made againſt the Roman power, who houſe, where the fails and rigging for the men of 
thereupon entered into an alliance with them, war are laid up, is of a prodigious length; that 
but afterwards deprived them of their privileges, the foundery, where all manner of cannon and 
and uſed them as a conquer'd people. mortars are caſt, requires our attention ; and the 
St, Beaume. St. Beaume is ſituated on a rocky mountain, royal bake-houſe, with its numerous ovens, is ad- 
almoſt inacceſſible, between Aix, Marſeilles and mirably contrived ; that the machine for putting 
Toulon; where, according to tradition, Max maſts into ſhips at the old dock is the admiration 
Ma:2ALEN did penance thirty years. The of all that ſee it; and laſtly, that there have been 
grott, where this Saint is ſuppoſed to have reſided, found in Toulon at one time near fix hundred 
is encloſed with an iron grate, having abundance braſs cannon, upwards of three thouſand iron guns, 
of flambeaux burning day and night before it. On ſixteen firſt rates, eight ſecond rates, twenty-four 
the ſide of it is a fountain which cures many diſ- third rates, and fix fourth rates, beſides frigats, 
eaſes, and runs on every ſide of the rock except bomb-veſlels, fire-ſhips, &. There were not leſs in 
the place where the Saint repoſed herſelf, where the place, they aſſure us, when the allies came 
there never was ſeen a ſingle drop. Near this before it in the year 1707, the miſcarriage of which 
grott, they have built a pretty little church and a attempt was partly occaſioned by the perverſeneſs 
convent of Jacobius; from hence devout people of ſome of the confederates, and partly by ſome 
aſcend to the holy pillar, whither, according to unavoidable accidents : for though the town be as 
the ſame tradition, the Saint was lifted up ſeven well fortified as the nature of the ground will ad- 


H 


times a day by Angels. mit, yet there being two hills which command it, 
Toulon Go. The Dioceſe of Toulon lies ſouth-caſt of that the place could not have held out long againſt 
ceſe. of Marſeilles; the chief towns are, 1. Toulon, ſuch a force as was at firſt deſigned for this expe- 
2. Hiercs. 3. Sixfours. 4 Olioules. And, 5. dition. The firſt falſe ſtep that was made there- 
Cuers. fore in this great attempt, was the detaching 


Toulon city. Toulon, Tehniym, is ſituated in a bottom, al- fifteen thouſand men from that army to Naples, 
moſt encompaſled with hills on the land- ſide, and which would have fallen into our. hands of it gr 
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Ib. HAP. if we had been once maſters of Toulon, and as it 
| X. was, coft but very little blood-ſhed ; but the con- 
— M.— fcicrate army was ſo much weakned by making 
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Empire, it underwent the ſame revolutions as the CH A b. 
reſt of Gaul, and was afterwards governed by X. 
Sovereigns of its own, till the heireſs of this diſtrict 


this detachment, that when they came before 
Toulon, they found the enemy almoſt as nume- 
rous as themſelves, and poſſeſs'd of all the heights 
about it; for on two ſides of the city, as has 
been obſerv'd, lie ſteep, and almoſt inacceſſible 
hills, viz. that of St. Anne, on the north-caſt, 
and mount St. Catherine, on the ſouth-eaſt ; and 
as the hill of St. Anne perfectly commands the 
town, ſo the poſſeſſion of it ſecures it againſt any 
attack ; therefore the French general, Marſhal 
ITheſſe, having made a very expeditious march, 
and entrenched himſelf on this hill before the con- 
federates arriv'd, did thereby in a good meaſure 
fruſtrate their deſign. The hill of St. Catherine, 
which the allies poſſeſs'd, is more to the caſtward, 
and on the ſouth-eaſt is the hill of Malgne, be- 
tween which and the town there is a moraſs. Over 
the mouth of the harbour lay a boom, between 
which and a little neck of land there was a deep 
paſlage defended by a great tower, on which were 
thirty guns mounted, This was the tower the 
confederate fleet attacked, and was in a fair way 
of taking it, if an unlucky ſhot had not blown up 
the magazine of gunpowder in Fort St. Laurence, 
which they had taken before, and thereby depri- 
ved them of the ſhelter they had gained from the 
{hot of the great tower, &c. after which they found 
it impracticable to carry on their attacks againſt it. 
The army at land alſo not being able to diſlodge 
the enemy from St. Anne's hill, and intelligence 
being brought of the French troops marching to- 
wards them from all parts, which would have been 
ſuperior to the allies in a very ſhort time, it was 
thought adviſeable to draw off their forces, and 
return to Italy the ſame way they came, as they 
did without any diſturbance from the French, 
having deſtroy'd ſeveral men of war in the har- 
bour, and ſet fire to part of the town with their 
bombs. Had this deſign ſucceeded, the French 
would have fuffer'd a prodigious loſs in their ſhip- 
ping and naval ſtores ; ſuch a one as they could 
not have recovered in an age, tho' the confederates 
had been obliged to quit the town again. But as 
the allies were maſters at ſea, and could have 
pour'd in freſh ſupplies from time to time, it 
might have been difficult for the French to have 
retaken it ; tho' I muſt confeſs I never deſire to 
lee England carry on a war at ſuch a diſtance, 
where every man and horſe muſt ſtand us in ſeven 
times the expence it does the enemy, as it actu- 
ally did in many inſtances during the laſt war. 


The firſt account we have of Toulon is, that it 


was a cattle built by the Marſilians, to defend the 
coaſt againſt pyrates; and that TELo MarTius 
the tribune, ſettled a colony here, calling it by 
his own name. Upon the decline of the Roman 


3 


- 


transferr'd it to the Counts of Provence, ſince which 
it has had the ſame Princes. "The Kings of France 
finding it a commodious harbour, enlarg'd and for- 
tied it, and made it the ſtation of the royal na- 
. but none of them improv'd it ſo much as 
the late King LEWIS XIV. to whom it owes all 
thoſe fine docks, yards, founderies, &c. above- 
mention'd ; and indeed befo:e his reign the French 
had ſcarce any royal navy. It was he that laid 
the foundation of their greatneſs at ſea, and built 
more men of war than any Prince or State in 
Europe was maſterof; tho? it is true, he could never 
half man them with ſailors, for want of a propor- 
tionable foreign trade. 


Hieres is a pretty little town ſituate near the Hicres, 


ſea, about three leagues to the eaſtward of Fou— 
lon, which gives its name to the iſlands that lie 
oppoſite to it in the Mediterranean, This was 
al o a colony of the Marſilians, and here pilgrims 
antiently uſed to embark for the Holy Land. It is 
conſiderable at preſent on account of the excel- 
lent ſalt which is made here, both from the ſea— 
water and ſalt-pools. Here alſo are ſome of the 
fineſt gardens in France, which are no leſs profi- 
table to the natives than pleaſant ; ſome one of 
them having yielded more than ten thouſand livres 
a year to the proprietor, before the hard winter in 
1709, which deſtroy'd molt of their fruits and 
plants. This misfortune probably they have pretty 
well recover'd by this time; but with all their 
advantages, it ſeems, they are ſituated in a very 
unhealthful air. d 


Sixfours is a borough ſituate on a mountain to Sixſoure, 


the weſtward of Toulon, whoſe founder the na- 
tives pretend was SEXTUs FORIUS, upon ac- 
count of ſome inſcriptions found there. Its in- 
habitants are ſaid to be of a larger ſize, and con- 
ſiderably taller than their neighbours; on which 
account anticntly they had a law amongſt them 
which prohibited their marrying with any but 
their own people, that they might not leſſen the 
breed. 


The dioceſe of Frejus lies on the ſea-coaſt, riejus gio- 
Ihe chief towns qeſe. 


north-eaſt of that of "Toulon. 
are, 1. Frejus. 2. Barjols. 
Bargemon. 5. Favos. 6. 
St. Tropez. 


. Draguignan. 4. 
ignans. And, 7. 


Frejus, Forum Fulium, Colania Oftavanorum, is Frejus city. 


a fortified town ſituate forty miles north-eaſt of 
Toulon, on the river Argens, about half a league 
from the ſea. It was the naval arſenabof Aud us- 
TUs, where he laid np his fleet; and here, tis 
ſaid, the celebrated AGRICStaA was born. There 
ſtill remain ſeveral monuments of its antiquity 3 
tho the French writers do not think fit to enter 
into a particular deſcription of them. It is at 

preſent. 
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CH AP. preſent a biſhop's ſee, who is temporal as well as 

X. ſpiritual Lord of the place, and ſuffragan of Aix. 
—— The dioceſ: of Graſs or Grace, lies on the 
Ora ſs dio- coaſt of the Mediterranean north-eaſt of Frejus, 
2 being bounded towards the eaſt by the river Var, 
which ſeparates it from the King of Sardinia's ter- 
rt ries. The chief towns are, 1, Graſs. 2. An- 
tibes. 

Graſs or Grace, is ſituated on a hill two leagues 
from the ſea, about twenty miles north-eaſt of 
Frejus, and fiſteen ſouth-weſt of Nice. The cathe- 
in go pariſh church ate the ſame; beſides which 

there are a great number of convents, and the 
town is ſaid to be rich and populous, but not very 
large. There is a fine pro pect from it over one 
of the pleaſanteſt parts of Provence; the epiſcopal 
feat was removed from Antibes hither, on account 
of the unhealthfulneſs of Antibes, and the frequent 
viſits of the corſairs of Barbary, and other pirates. 
Antibes. Antibes, Anti palis, is one of the antienteſt towns 
in Provence, ſituate on the ſea-coaſt, about three 
leagues ſouth-weſt of Nice, conſiderable on ac- 
count of its port and the antiquities that are found 
here; it has allo a pretty ſtrong citadel for its 


Graſs city. 


defence. 
Vence dio- The dioceſe of Vence lies north of Grafs, be- 
ceſe. ing bounded by the King of Sardinia's territories to- 


wards the eaſt. Ihe chief towns are, I. Vence. 
And, 4. St Paul. 

Vence. Vence, Civitas Vincienſium, is ſituated on the 
Maritime Alps, about five miles to the weſtward 
of the river Var, and twelve north-eaſt of Graſs; 
the city is not large, tho' it was antiently a Ro- 
man colony, and celebrated for a temple dedica- 
ted to MARS. It is at preſent a biſhop's ſee, ſuf- 
fragan of Ambrun. 

Slandeves The dioceſe of Glandeſvez, or Glandeves, ex- 

dioceſe. tends along the banks of the river Var to the 

northward of that of Vence. The chief towns 

are, 1. Glandeves. 2. Guilleaume, And, 3. 

Entrevaux. 

Glandeves, Glanateva, ſtood near the banks of 
the Var, but being deſtroyed by the inundations 
of that river ſeveral hundred years ago, the inha- 
Entrevaux. hjtants removed to Entrevaux, a little town on the 

confines of Savoy and Nice, where the bithop 
now reſides ; and there remains nothing of Glan- 
deves at preſent, but a little fortreſs erected on an 
eminence. 

Guilleaume, Guilleaume, which lies about four or five 
leagues to the northward of Glandeves, is a good 

| town, the moſt conſiderable in this dioceſe. 

Sifteron dia- The dioceſe of Siſteron lies in the north part of 

_ Provence to the weſtward of Digne. The chief 
towns are, 1. Siſteron. 2. Forcalquier. And, 
3. Menoſque f 

Si deron city · Siſte ron, Segreerorum Urbs, is ſtrongly ſituated 
on the river Durance, at the foot of a rock, and 


detenucd by a caſtle, being about fifty miles to the 


Gla nde ves. 


northward of Aix, and twelve north-weſt of Digne, 
the bilhop whereof is ſuffragan of Ambrun. 


The dioceſe of Apt is ſituated to the weſtward . 
of the Venaiſſin; the chief town whereof is of the Apt duces. 


ſame name 


Apt, Civitas Apteuſium, is ſituated near the Apt, 


mountains on the river Caleron, about twenty- 
four miles to the northward of Aix, and as many 
to the eaſtward of Avignon : this was one of the 
moſt conſiderable cities of the Celtæ, and the ca- 
pital of the Vulgentes in the time of the Romans; 
the Biſhop is firſt ſuffragan of Aix, and ſtiled 
Prince of Apt. There ſtill remain ſeveral monu- 
ments of its antiquity, and good catholicks eſteem 
the place for the precious reliques found in the ca- 
thedral and monaſteries here, among the reſt the 


reſiques of St. ANNE, the mother of the Bleſled 


Virgin, 


The county of Venaiſſin is bounded on the veg. 
north by Dauphine ; on the eaſt, by the dioceſe ccuny, 


of Apt; on the ſouth, by the river Durance, 
which ſeparates it from Arles; and on the weſt, 


by the river Rhone, which divides it from Lan- 


guedoc. It does not derive its name from Vena- 
tione, a country ft for hunting, as ſome have 
ſuggeſted, but from Venaſque, heretofore an im- 
perial city, and the chief of the country, It is 
not at preſent under the dominion of France, but 
of the Pope; for Raymond VI. Count de 
Thoulouſe, who was ſovereign of it, taking part 
with the Vaudois and Albigenſes, the French King 
and the Pope, about the year 1210, invaded his 
territories, and divided them between them. The 
King ſeized all thoſe on the weſt-ſide the Rhone, 
and the Pope held thoſe on the eaſt- ſide of the ri- 
ver, which conſiſted of the country of Venaiſſin. 
RAIMOND VII, however was re-eſtabliſhed in 
his father's dominions ; but he marrying JANE, 
the daughter of ALPHoNsUs, Count of Poitiers, 
and leaving no iſſue, Pope GREGORY X. after 
ſome ſtruggles got poſſeſſion of the Venaiſſin again, 
which the holy ſee have held ever ſince, The 
city of Avignon indeed was not formerly deem'd 
part of the county, but was fold to Pope CLE- 
MENT V. by JANE Queen of Naples and Coun- 
teſs of Provence, about the year 1348, for eighty 
thouſand gold florins, 

Notwithſtanding this little ſtate is under the do- 
minion of the Pope, yet the natives are not deem'd 
aliens in France, but are allowed the privileges of 
natives of that kingdom, by the edicts of ſeveral 
of their Kings; and the univerſity of Avignon 
enjoys the fame privileges as other French univer- 


ſities. The chief towns are, 1. Avignon. 2. ghieftows 


Taraſcon. 3. St. Remy. 4. Cavaillon. 5. Car- 
ntras. 6. Vaiſſon. 7. Venaſque. 8. Pont de 
8 9. Liſle. And, 10. Perues. 


Avignon, Avenio, is ſituated on the river Rhone, Avign®® 
about twenty miles north of Arles, and near as 
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Barcelonette, 
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many ſouth of Orange It is ſurrounded with a 
ſtone-wall, rather beautiful than ſtrong, and con- 
tains ſome magnificent churches and palaces, par- 
ticularly the cathedral dedicated to the VIRGIN 
MARY 3 in which are the tombs of Pope BEN“ 
NET XII. and Joan XXII. beſides thoſe of ſe- 
veral archbiſhops and biſhops. The high altar is 
exceeding fine, and the treaſury of the ſacriſty 
rich. The Hugonots, who make it another Ba- 
bylon, on account of the Pope's reſiding here, ob- 
ſerve, that it has ſeven pariſhes, ſeven monaſte- 
ries, ſeven colleges, ſeven markets, and ſeven 
gates. The palace of the vice-legate was the re- 
ſidence of the Pope when the ſee was at Avignon; 
that of the archbiſhop's is a handſome ſtructure, 
from whence there is an admirable proſpect over 
the neighbouring country; there was a ſtone- 
bridge over the river, but being decay'd, it is re- 
built with wood. This city was ere ted into an 
Archbiſhoprick, in the year 1475, by Pope S1x- 
Tus V. and the univerſity was founded in the 
year 1303, by CHARLES II. King of Jeruſalem 
and Sicily, and Count of Provence. There is 
alſo a court of inquiſition here ; the civil govern- 
ment is adminiſtred by the vice-legate, the viguer, 
or the rota. The viguer, who is an officer that 
reſembles the provoſt of the merchants in other 
cities of France, or an Engliſh mayor, decides all 
cauſes finally, where the matter in conteſt is not 
of the value of four gold ducats. The police is un- 
der the direction of the conſuls of the merchants 
and their aſſeſſors. From theſe courts there lies an 
appeal to the vice-legate, who refers them to the 
rota, being his council, and compoſed of five au- 
ditors ; and from this tribunal the parties may ap- 
peal to Rome. Among the many fine - Taps! Bu at 
Avignon, that of the Celeſtins ſeems to have the 
preference, in the middle of the choir whereof is 
the tomb of Pope CLEMENT VII. Seven Popes 
ſucceſſively reſided in this city ſeventy years, viz. 
from 1307, to 1377. | 

The valley of Barcelonette is a little princi- 
pality in the Maritime Alps, having the Ambru- 
nois, and part of Dauphine, on the north; 
the county of Nice, on the eaſt ; and Provence, 
on the ſouth and weſt; the only town of any 
conſequence being ſo named. 

Barcelonette ſituate on the river Hubaye, twen- 
ty miles ſouth-eaſt of Ambrun, built about the 
year 1230, by RAIMON DP BERENGER, Count 
of Provence, who gave it that name in memory of 
his anceſtors, who came from Barcelona in Ca- 
talonia, This principality was antiently a part 
of Provence, but the natives in the year 1388, 
revolted from the French, and recogniz'd AM A- 
DEUsS VII. Duke of Savoy, for their Sovereign. 
By the treaty of Utrecht, an. 1713, it was yielded 


to France ; and by an arret of the council of 
Vor, II. 
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ſtate the following year, it was united again to CH AP. 
Provence, X. 

The iſlands of Provence are, 1. Thoſe of St.. 
Margaret and Honorat. 2. The Hieres. And, The iflands 
3. Thoſe of Marſeilles, The iſles of St. Marga- of Provence. 
ret and Honorat, lie a little to the ſouthward of 
Antibes; which, with Cape Garoupe, form a 
noble road, call'd the Gourjean, where there is 
excellent anchorage. The iſle of St. Margaret lies St. Margi- 
three leagues ſouth-eaſt of Cannes, being a mile tet. 
in length, and a quarter of one broad, defended 
by three forts, and was known to the antients by 
the name of Lerus. 

The iſland of St. Honorat, olim Lerina, is a 
little iſland ſeparated from St. Margaret's by a 
channel a quarter of a league over, and is defended 
by a great tower, 

The iſlands of Hieres lie ſouth-eaſt of Toulon, The Hieres, 
and with the oppoſite ſhore form one of the fineſt 
roads in the Mediterranean, being about ten 
leagues long, and fix broad, and is uſually the 
place of rendezvous of the royal navy ; theſe iſlands 
are three in number, viz. the Iſland of Porque- 
rolle, the Iſland of Portecroz, and the Iſland of 
Levant. That of Porquerolle was called by the 
antients Proten, and is about four miles in length, 
and one in breadth, The iſland of Portecroz, r 
known to the antients by the names of Pomponi- f 
ana and Meſen, lies ſix miles to the eaſtward of id 
Porquerolle, and has a caſtle of the ſame name 
ſituated on a rock. 

The iſland of the Levant, olim Hypæa, lies the 
moſt eaſterly of any of them, being four miles in 
length, and one in breadth, 

The iſlands of Marſcilles lie a little to the ſouth- The iNanes 
ward of that city, and are three in number, viz, 9fMarlcilles, 
If, Ratoneau, and Pomegues. CxsaR called 
them the Maſſilian Iſlands. The iſle of If took 
its name from the yew-trees which grew there, If 
being French for a yew-tree : it has a caſtle in 
the middle of it well furniſh'd with artillery. 

The iſle of Ratoneau is a dry barren rock, about 
a mile and half in length, and half a one in 
breadth, having a fort on the top of it. The 
iſle of Pomegues is almoſt as large as Ratoncau, 
and defended by a large tower, 

Provence, like the reſt of France, before the The antient 
Romans ſubdued it, was divided into ſeveral little fate of 
principalities and ſtates; of which the Cavares ns: 
and Salii were moſt powerful. In the diviſion of 
Gaul by AuGusTvs, this was ſtiled Gallia Nar- 
banenſis Secunda. On the: decline of the Roman 
Empire, about the year 416, the Goths poſſeſſed 
themſelves of it; then it became part of che king- 
dom of Arles, or Burgundy; afterwards it was 
governed by its own Counts for above four hun- 
dred years; and about the year 1481, CHARLES 
the laſt Earl of Provence, left it by will to 
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THE PRESENT STATE 
CHAP. Lx wis XI. King of France, to which kingdom it 


has been ever ſince united. 


—— The trade of this province, according to the 


Trade of 
Provence, 


To Italy. 


French writers, is exceeding great ; and indeed 
in this, and in every other inſtance, where theſe 
people ſpeak of themſelves, ſome allowances muſt 
be made for thcir partiality. Nor is this ſpecies 
of folly confhned to the French alone; every fon 
of ADAM 1s apt to enlarge and magnify things 
beyond their due proportion, when they have any 
relation to himſelf, When a man treats of the 
power, wealth, or trade of the country where he 
was born or educated, he always makes the moſt 
of them ; imagining, I preſume, that it may re- 
flet ſome honour upon himſelf, who is a ſubject 
or member of it. But notwithſtanding allowances 
muſt be made for the partiality of the natives, cer- 
tainly they are beſt qualified to give us a ſtate of 
theſe things, and therefore we are oblig'd to have 
a regard to their eſtimates. 

The French relate, that they export annually 
from the port of Marſeilles to Italy, the value of 
three millions fifty thouſand livres of the product 
and manufactures of Languedoc, Dauphine, and 
Provence, viz. fix thouſand bales of cloth, ſerges, 
and other woollen manufactures, being of the va- 
lue of two millions of livres, (I preſume they mean 
when they come to market, and not prime coſt.) 
Of almonds, the value of two hundred thouſand 
livres. Two hundred barrels of honey, amount- 
ing to fifty thoufand livres ; and as much in prunes 
and figs. The value of fourſcore thouſand li- 


yres in falted eels, olives, and anchovies. The 


value of twenty thouſand livres in oil, grain and 
flower. Six thouſand biles of cotton-linnen made 
at Marſcilles, of the value of three hundred and 
fifty thouſand livres. Strong waters, the value of 


an hundred thouſand livres. Cotton waiſtcoats and 


ſtockings, and thread and worſted ſtockings, the 
value of two hundred thouſand livres. All which 
amounts to 3,050,000 livres, being about three 
hundred thoufand pounds Engliſh money. 

On the contrary, they import be A from I- 
taly to Marſeilles, fix thouſand quintals of the 
hemp of Piedmont, at fix livres the quintal or 
hundred weight. As many quintals of rice from 


the ſame country, by way of Nice and Onelia, at 


ſeven livres the quintal. Two thoufand quintals 
of rice from Lombardy, by the way of Genoa and 


that coaſt, at the ſame price with that of Pied- 


mont. Fifteen thouſand charges of bread-corn 
from Venice and Ancona, at fourteen livres a 
charge, which I take to be about a quarter, or 
eight buſhels Engliſh, A thouſand charges or 
quarters from Sardinia and Sicily ; and as much 
from Civita Vecchia, at the ſame price. Fifteen 
hundred quintals of ſulphur or brimſtone from Ci- 
vita Vecchia and Ancona, at four livres ten ſols 
the quintal, Two hundred quintals of anniſeeds 


from the Pope's territories, at eighteen livres the CHAp 
quintal, Seven hundred and fifty cheſts of manna, X, 
which they gather in Sicily, the Pope's territo- == 
ries, and about mount St, Angelo in Calabria, (of 
which the laſt is the beſt) amounting to three hun- 

dred thouſand livres. Two thouſand fix hundred 

bales of fine ſilk, of the growth of Savoy, Pied- 

mont, the Milanois, Lombardy, Bolonia, Fer- 

rara, and Sicily, conſiſting of two quintals the 

bale, at nine hundred livres the quintal, which 

is brought into France by the way of Pont Beau- 

voiſin. A thouſand bales of fine ſilk of two quin- 

tals each, imported into Marſeilles by fea, All 

which merchandizes, and ſome other ſmall arti- 

cles, amount to 3, 335, 350 livres. 

The trade from Marſeilles to Spain ® much more To Spa. 

conſiderable than that to Italy, They ſend to 
Spain annually the value of above twelve hundred 
thouſand livres in linnen of all ſorts, ſtuffs of 
Tours, brocades, taffeta's, and other wrought 
ſilks. The value of thirty thouſand livres in ga- 
loons and gold and ſilver ace in counterfeit ga- 
loons, lace and pins. The value of ten thouſand 
livres in box-combs and others, made at Marſeilles 
and in the neighbourhood. But all this is nothin 
in compariſon of the trade of gold and ſilver ſtu 
from Lyons, brocades, wrought filks, ribbands, 
Chaumont laces, Avignon taffeta's, hard ware, 
Puy laces, linnen of Britany, Rouen, &c. the 
camlets of Liſle in Flanders, the ſerges and coarſe 
woollen cloths of Niſmes and Auvergne, with 
their fuſtians and dimities, which amount in the 
whole to the value of fix millions two hundred and 
fourſcore thouſand livres. Other merchandize of 
Marſeilles, conſiſting of hats, galls, paper, tobac- 
co, prunes and thread, amounting to an hundred 
and fourſcore thouſand livres. Cotton-thread of 
Jeruſalem, gum-arabick, galls of Aleppo, drugs 
of all kinds, faffron, &c. amounting to fifteen 
hundred thouſand livres. The total of all which 
ſums, is nine millions an hundred and ſeventy 
thouſand livres. 

On the contrary, they anuually import from 
Spain the. value of eight millions an hundred and 
fourſcore thouſand livres in cochineal, quinquina, 
indigo, Campechy-wood, wool of Segovia and 0- 
ther places, ſarſaparilla, ſugar, vermilion, ſilk, li- 
quorice, pieces of eight, oil, dry'd raiſins, &c. 

As to their Turky or Levant trade, they ſend 222 
annually to Conſtantinople twelve or fiftcen fail, n 
of which there are four or five ſhips, and the reſt 
ſmall barks. The merchandizes they carry thi- 
ther of their own growth or manufactures, are 
woollen cloths or ſerges, caps, paper, hard ware, 
clocks and watches. The goods they carry, which 
are the produce of other countries, are ſpice, cochi- 
neal, powder'd ſugars, indigo, ſarſaparilla, quick- 
ſilver, arſenick, Braſil and Campechy-wood, white 
lead, tin-plates, wire, and other ſmall articles. 
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HAP. The goods imported from Conſtantinople to 


X. 


Marſeilles, are ſheeps wool, goats hair and goats 
wool, buffaloes hides, and other ſkins, yellow wax, 
allum, maſtick, chagrin-ſkins, box-waod, cot- 
ton, and other ſmall articles. The cuſtoms at the 
port of Conſtantinople do not amount to more 
than three per cent. on merchandizes inwards or 
outwards, 

To the port of Smyrna, the French ſend annu- 
ally ſeven or eight ſhips, and about as many ſmall 
barks. The merchandizes exported thither, are 
much the ſame as thoſe ſent to Conſtantinople ; 
only the French find a greater vent for their caps, 
which the Arminians and Greeks take off their 
hands. | 

The returns from Smyrna to Marſeilles are 
made in cotton, cotton-linnens, hempen yarn, 
ſponges, goats wool, camlets, Turky carpets, 
goats hair, yarn, galls, drugs, maſtick, and Scio- 
turpentine, which is eſteem'd the beſt in the Le- 
vant, 

To Salonica, or Theſſalonica, they export from 
Marſeilles Engliſh cloth, or ſuch as they make in 
imitation of it, paper, cochineal, ſpices, tin, 
wire, 'tin-plates. And they import from thence 
hides, wool, wax, filk, cotton-thread, allum, 
ſponges, and tobacco. 

The number of ſhips which go to Canea in 
the iſle of Candia, are very uncertain, it depends 
upon the crop of corn and oil, Some years an 
hundred barks fail thither, carrying Engliſh-cloth, 
French-cloths, ſerges, caps, ſpices, and about an 
hundred thouſand livres in filver ; making their 
returns from thence in oil for the making of ſoap, 
wax, bread-corn, and ſome cheeſe. Hap 

They have ſome pedling trade alſo with the 
iflands of the Archipelago ; and there is a parti- 
cular company of merchants at Marſeilles, who 
trade to Satalia, a ſea-port of Pamphilia in the 
Leſſer Aſia, who carry only ſilver thither, and 
bring back wool, goats hair, wax, cotton-thread, 
gum-dragant, opium, and corinths or currants. 

They do not ſend above two or three ſhips in a 
year to Scanderoon, the -port-town to Aleppo, 
which carry and bring back the ſame goods as 
thoſe which trade to the other ports of Turky a- 
bove- mentioned. The trade thither was hereto- 
fore more conſiderable, but the exceſſive duties 
which the Baſſa's lay on the caravans from Perſia 
and India, occaſions their travelling on to Smyr- 
na, where the neighbourhood of the port prevents 
thoſe extortions. 

The trade to Tripoli and Sidon, in Syria, is in- 
conſiderable, as is that to Cyprus. 

To Alexandria, the port-town to Grand Cairo 

in Egypt, they uſually ſend from Marſeilles ten 

or twelve ſhips, and four or five barks, with mer- 

chandize and treaſure, The goods are caps, pa- 

per, ſpices, drugs ſor painting, coral, wire, and 
1 
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other hard ware: for which they bring back in CH AP, 


return, hides, flax, wool, cotton-thread, ſaffron, 


XI. 


wax, dates, aloes, incenſe, coffee, myrrh, white 


plumes, herons feathers, elephants teeth, and 
gum lacque. The cuſtoms here alſo are three per 
cent, upon all merchandizes; but nothing is de- 
manded for treaſure, 


As to the military government of Provence, The milita- 


they have a governor-general and a licutenant- 


ry govern- 
ment of 


general, beſides four other lieutenant-generals, Provence, 
who command in their reſpectve diſtricts; the firf{ and fortified 
in Aix and its dependances; the ſecond in Arles; ns. 


the third at Marſeilles; and the fourth at Graſſe. 
The fortified towns in this province are very nu- 
merous, and are, Siſteron, Seyne, the caſtle of 
St. Vincent, Guilleaume, Colmars, Entrevaux, 
Antibes, the iſlands of Lerius, which comprehend 
thoſe of St. Margarets and St. Honorats, Graſs, 
St. Tropez, Hieres, Toulon and its forts, Mar- 
ſeilles and its citadel, the iſlands of Chateau d'If, 
Pomegue and Rattonneau, Notredame de Ia 
Garde, Aix, Pertuis, Arles, Taraſcon, Forcal- 
quier, Apt, Brignoles, St, Maximin and Barjols. 


CHAT: AL 


Contains a deſcription of the province of Languedoc, 


olim Occtvania, ſeu /olcarum Regio. 


the name, 


1232 is ſuppoſed to have taken its name Languedoc, 


from the language of the country, where the 
people ſay oc inſtead of oui, yes; and that which 
renders this opinion the more probable is, that in 
ſome of their antient records it is called Lingua- 
doc. 
This is the moſt ſoutherly part of France, and 
is of a very irregular figure, bs at both ends, and 
ſlender in the middle, like a wallet, being bound- 


Situation 


ed by Lyonois and Guienne on the north; by the ang extent. 


river Rhone, which divides it from Dauphine and 
Provence, on the eaſt ; by the gulph of Lyons 
and the Pyrenees, which ſeparate it from Spain, 
on the ſouth; and by Gaſcony, on the weſt ; ex- 
tending in length from caſt to weſt above ſeventy 
leagues, but is ſo indented about the middle * the 
province of Rovergne on the one hand, and the 
gulph of Lyons on the other, that it is not above 
ten or twelve leagues broad in that part, tho' it 
be thirty-two leagues broad towards the caſt, and 
almoſt as many on the weſt. 


The north-eaſt part of this _— is very Face of the 


mountainous, being taken up by the 
but the weſtern generally plain and low till we 


evennes ; country. 


come towards Rouſſillon and the Pyrences. The The air, 


air is for the moſt part extremely pleaſant and 
healthful, inſomuch, that the air about Montpe- 
lier is reckon'd an infallible cure for a conſump- 
tion, where the patient is not too far gone; and 

| Uuu 2 they 
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CHAP. they are ſaid to abound in medicinal herbs more 


than any country in Europe, 


—— Phe principal Rivers are the Rhone, the Ga- 


Rivers. 


ronne and the Loire, which have been already 

deſcribed. Here are alſo the Tarn, the Agout, 

the Allier, the Aude, and ſeveral other rivers. 
The Tarn riſing in the Gevaudan, takes its 


courſe weſtward, and paſſing by Alby, unites its 


ſtreams with the Agout, and afterwards with the 
Aveſon, and a little below falls into the Garonne. 
The Allier alſo riſing in the Gevaudan, runs north- 
ward thro' the Lyonois till it diſcharges itſelf into 
the Loire. The Aude riſes in the Pyrenees, and 
taking its courſe firſt northward, then turns about 
to the eaſtward, and falls into the gulph of Lyons 
to the eaſtward of Narbonne. The Agout riſes 
in Rovergne, and running weſtward, unites its 
waters with the Tarn and ſome other ſtreams, and 
afterwards falls into the Garonne, 

But what is moſt admir'd in this country 1s the 
canal royal, upwards of an hundred miles in length, 
by meansof which there isa communication between 
the Ocean and the Mediterranean. It is related 
by ſome ofheir hiſtorians, that the Romans had 
a deſign to Have effected this, and after them 
CHARLEMAINandFRANCIsSI; but in the reign 
of HENRY IV, anno 1598, it was actually ex- 
amin'd into and adjudg'd to be feazible. The 
Conſtable Mon TMoRENC1 order'd a view to be 
taken of the grounds thro* which the canal was to 
be conducted. Cardinal RICHLIEU alſo had de- 
termined to put this project in execution, but was 
prevented by other affairs. And according to the 
French writers, this glorious undertaking was hap- 
pily reſerv'd for LEWIS le Grand, whoſe conduct 
they can never ſufficiently admire. He appointed 
commiſſioners to examine into it in the year 1664, 
and by the advice and direction of that celebrated 
engineer Monſieur RIQUET and his ſons, it was 
begun in 1666, and finifh'd in the year 1680, 
when the old engineer died before he had made 
any experiment of the ſucceſs of his labours, his 
ſons making the firſt eſſay the following year 1681. 
They found great difficulties in effecting this work: 
the unevenneſs of the ground, the mountains, ri- 
vers and torrents they met with in their way, 
ſeem'd to render the execution of it impoſſible. 
But where the ground ſunk, they rais'd the water 
by fluices, of which there are fifteen towards the 
ee and forty-five on the fide of the Mediter- 
ranean, reckoning from the higheſt ground where 
they began to work, When they met with any 
mountains, they either levell'd them or pierc'd 
them through. The moſt conſiderable overture is 
that of Malpas, which they dug thro' two hun- 
dred and forty yards, to make a paſſage for the 
canal, tho' it was almoſt all rock. The canal 
here is eight yards broad, beſides the banks on 
the ſide for horſes to draw the boats, When 


they ſound rivers or torrents in their way, they CHA p 


laid bridges and aqueducts over them, and the XI 
rivers frequently run underneath the canal, and — 
ſometimes they diverted the current another way, 
There are abundance of large baſins and reſervoirs 
to ſupply the canal with water when there is occa- 
ſion ; the moſt conſiderable of which is at St. Fer- 
reol, that being about two thouſand fathoms in cir- 
cumference, and near ninety foot deep, which re- 
ceives the waters from the black mountains, that 
are kept up by a cauſey and three ftrong walls, 
This reſervoir lies upon the higheſt ground which 
the canal goes over, ſo that the water can be let out 
either towards the Ocean or the Mediterranean. The 
voyage between the one ſea and the other by the way 
of the rivers Garonne, Lers, and this canal, may be 
performed in about fifteen days. But what ren- 
ders it leſs advantageous than it would otherwiſe be, 
is the dangerous coaſt of Languedoc, there not being 
one port on that ſide where ſhipping can ride with 
any tolerable ſafety. There is not a more turbu- 
lent ſtormy ſea in the Mediterranean than the 
gulph of 5 nor a worſe ſhore for ſhips to 
come upon which require any depth of water, and 
this no doubt makes the merchants avoid it as much 
as they can; accordingly we find moſt of the pro- 
duce and manufactures of Languedoc ſhipp'd at 
Marſeilles in Provence. 

There is no part of France which affords ſo many 
ſprings of mineral waters as Languedoc ; but of 
theſe hereafter, 

This province is uſually divided into the higher phate. 
and lower Languedoc; the higher Languedoc is 
again ſubdivided into, 1. Part of the dioceſe of sud 
Montauban, 2. The dioceſe of Alby, 3. Caſtres. 

4. Lavaur. 5. Thoulouſe, 6. Rieux, 7. St. 
Papoul. 8. Mirepoix. And, 9. Part of Cominges. 

The lower Languedoc co nprehends, 1. Ihe 
dicceſe of Alet. 2. Carcaſione. 3. Narbonne. 
4. St. Pons. 5. Beziers. 6. Ladeve. 7. Agde. 
8. Montpellier. 9. Niſmes. 10. Uſez, 11. Vi- 
viers. 12. Alais. 13. Meude. And, 14. Pui. 

There are not more than forty pariſhes of the pl 
dioceſe of Montauban in the province or govern- gud. 
ment of Languedcc ; of which the chief are, 1. 
Caſtle-Saraſin. 2. Montech. And, 3. Villemur. 

Caſtle-Saraſin, Caftrum Saracentm, is a little Caftl-$* 
town ſituated at the confluence of the rivers Aſim fn. 
and the Garonne, four leagues from Montauban, 
conſiderable for little but the ruins of an antient 
caſtle. | f 

The dioceſe of Alby, Alb gienſis Traftus, is The tick 
bounded by Rovergne on the north and eaſt, and of 4% 
by the dioceſe of Thoulouſe on the ſouth-weſt. 

The natives of this country, the Albigenſes, ſeem 
to have made the earlieſt and the moſt vigorous 
oppoſition to the errors and ſuperſtitions of the 
church of Rome, particularly their doctrine of 
Tranſubſtantiation, of any people in Chriſtendom | 
an 


( 


CHAP. and were frequently encouraged and ſupported by 

Xl. their own and other Princes. For inſtance, the 

count of Thoulouſe, the King of Arragon, the 

Counts of Foix, Cominges, Bearn, &c. who were 

all ſovereign Princes, which occaſion'd the Pope's 

arming a Croiſado againſt them, about the begin- 

ning of the thirteenth century, and transferring 

their dominions to thoſe that could conquer them. 

This gave the French King a handle to fall upon 

the Count of Thoulouſe, and deprive him of his 

4 territories, which he united to the crown of France, 

aſſigning only the county of Venaiſſin to the Pope 

for his ſhare of the plunder, as has been obſerv'd 

already in treating of the Venaiſſin. The chief 

towns in the dioceſe of Alby are, 1. Alby. 2. 

Gaillac. 3. Rabeſteins. 4. Cardelins. And, 5. 
Realmont. 

Alby, Albiga, is ſituated on an eminence near 
the river Tarn, which encompaſſes the better half 
of it, about three hundred miles to the ſouthward 
of Paris, and forty north-eaſt of Thoulouſe, ad- 
mir'd for the fine proſpect it aftords of the neigh- 
bouring country, eſpecially from a noble terrace 
beautifully planted with trees, upon which the ci- 
tizens walk out in the evening. It has been an 
Archbiſhop's ſee ever ſince the year 1676, who 
is temporal as well as ſpiritual Lord of the place, 
The cathedral is dedicated toSt. CE C1L1A, thechoir 
whereof is one of the fineſt in the kingdom. 

Gaillac is fituated on the river "Tarn three 
leagues below Alby, remarkable for an abby of Be- 
nedictines, and for producing ſome of the beſt 
white wine in France, At this place the river 
Tarn begins to be navigable, 

Rabeſteins is {:t:iated alſo on the ſame river to 
the weſtward of Gaillac, and remarkable tor its 
excellent wine, 

Realmont is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Aſ- 
ſou, two league; to the ſouthward of Alby ; it was 
cne of the firſt towns that embrac'd the retorma- 
tion, and became a place of arms of the Proteſtants 
during the civil wars cf France, | 

The dioceſe of Caſtres lies to the ſouthward of 
that of Alby, the chief town whereof is Ca/lres, 
Caſtrum Albigenſium, ſituated twenty miles fouth 
of Alby : It is a fair city, divided in two parts by 
the river Agout; a bithop's ſee, who is ſuftragan 
of Alby, and capital of a county, govern'd by its 
own Lords till the year 1518, when it was united 
to the crown of France: 

The dioceſe of Lavaur lies between that of 
Alby and Thoulouſe. T he chief towns are, I. La- 
vaur. 2. St. Paul. 3. Revel. And, 4. Sorreze 

Lavaur is ſituated on the river Agout, fifteen 
miles to the eaſtward of Thoulouſe; it was one of 
the principal cities of the Albigenies, which occa- 


Alby city. 


6 aillac, 


Rabe ſt eins. 


Nealmont. 


The dioceſe 
and city of 
Caftres, 


The dioceſe 
and city of 
Laveur, 


que erroris heretici primatia. Pope JoHN XXII. 
eſtabliſh'd the epiſcopal ſee about the year 1318, 
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ſion'd the Catholicks to call it, Sedes Satanæ, at- 
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The dioceſe or archbiſhoprick of Thoulouſe ex- CH AP. 
tends it ſelf along the banks of the river Gironne, XI. 
being bounded by the dioceſe of Alby on the nort ? 
eaſt, the county of Foix on te ſouth, and Lan- Abr diocele 
guedoc on the weſt, The chief towns are, 7 
Thoulouſe. 2. Verfeuil. 3. Ville-franche. 4. Hau- 
terive. 5. Monteſquiou. And, 6. Mongiſcar. 
Thoulouſe, Tela Colonia, Civitas Tolaſatium, Thoulouſe 
Tectaſagum, the capital of Languedoc, is ſituated city. 
in a large plain on the river Gironne, in the la- 
titude of 43 degrees 40 minutes near the confines 
of Gaſcony, about an hundred miles to the weſt- 
ward of the Mediterranean, and ſixty north of the 
Pyrenees: it is one of the largeſt cities in the king- 
dom, and has a fine ſtone bridge over the Ga- 
ronne ; the houſes are built of brick and make 
but a mean appearance generally, tho' there are 
ſome magnificent edifices, It is ſaid to be ex- 
tremely well ſituated for trade, lying almoſt in the 
midway between the Ocean and the Mediterra- 
nean, and near the weſt end of the royal canal, by 
which thoſe ſeas have a communication ; and yet 
the place is neither rich nor populous, there being 
not more than eighteen or nineteen thouſand fa- 
milies in it. And indeed after all the boaſts of this 
mighty canal, it ſeems there are ſo mar y ſluices 
upon it, that the trouble and charge of h navi- 
gation make it very little uſed, The merchants 
chuſe to ſend their goods by long ſea, round about 
Spain in time of peace, rather than by the way 
of this canal; tho* it muſt be confels'd that in 
time of war it is of uſe to the country, as they can 
tranſport their goods from one part of the country 
to the other, without hazarding their being taken 
at ſea, The publick buildings moſt taken notice 
of are, th cathedral dedicated to St. STEPHEN, the 
choir whereof is very fine, lofty and well enlight- | 
ned, but the Nef or Nave is not anſwerable to it. 
The church of St. Sirnim or Saturnim, firſt Biſhop 
of T houlouſe, is a large magnificent edifice, but 
very dark; much valued however by good Catho- 
licks for. its vaſt treaſury of reliques, as the church 
of the Jacobins is for the ſhrine of Thomas A- 
QUINAs, The Dorade, the church of the Car- 
melites, that of the Dominicans, and the Dalbade 
are efteem'd noble ſtructures; beſides which there 
are a great number of handſome colleges, but the 
univerſity is in a manner abandon'd. The college 
of the Jeſuits is a large and beautiful edifice ; but 
this does not belong to the univerſity, The Char- 
treuſe alſo is well worth the viewing, as are the 
Archbiſhop's palace and the town -houſe, Along 
the Garonne there is n handſome quay or key, 
with a Courſe, conſiſting of a fine walk of trees, as 
they have in moſt of the great cities in France. 
his town is of great antiquity, antient hiſtories 
ſpeak of it as one of the molt flouriſhing cities of the 
Gauls, and the capital of the Tectoſages, who in- 


habited this province, and conquer'd ſeyeral coun- 
g tries 
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CH AP. tries in Greece and the leſſer Aſia, and planted 

XI. colonies there. It was afterwards the capital of a 

ni Roman colony, of the kingdom of the Viſigoths 

and of Aquitain ; and laitly, it was the ſeat of 

the Earls of Thoulouſe, v-ho were ſovereigns of this 

country for ſeveral hundred years, till the French 

King and the Pope divided their territories between 

them, as has been mentioned already. Here are 

{till the ruins of ſome Roman buildings, as of an 

amphitheatre, capitol, &c. And we muſt not for- 

get the relation they give us of Q. SERVIL1Us 

CErio's covetouſneſs, who being conſul in the 

658th year of Rome, plunder'd their temples of 

a great quantity of gold, and ſent it to Marſeilles, 

ordering the convoy to be cut in pieces, that he 

might engroſs all the treaſure to himſelf, and not 

be accountable to the ſenate for it ; which being 

diſcover'd by the Romans, they confiſcated his 

eſtate and applied it to publick uſes, and the con- 

ſul died in exile; whence came the proverb, Au- 
rum Toloſanum, to ſignify an ill-gotten eſtate. 

'The dioceſe of Riez lies to the ſouthward of 
that of Thoulouſe, on the con ſines of Gaſcony, 
the only conſiderable town wherevt is Riez, ſituate 
on the river Garonne, about five wud twenty miles 
to the ſouthward of Thoulo! fe : the datt. edral has 
nothing remarkable, but the epiſcopal palace is a 
handſome ſtructure ; which is all the deſcription 
the French writers give us of this city, 

The dioceſe The dioceſe of St. Papoul lies to the ſouthward of 
and city of that of Alby ; the chief towns whereof are St. Pa- 
* Fapoul- poul, Fanum Papuli, ſituate at the foot of mount 
Noire, about thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Thoulouſe, 
conſiderable only on account of its being a biſhop's 


The dioceſe 
and city of 
Riez. 


ice. And, 
' Caftelman- Caſtelmandary, Caftellum Arinorum, ſituate on a 
dary. hill about a league to the weſtward of St. Papoul ; 


the royal canal paſſes thro' this town, and on ac- 
count of the ſteepneſs of the hill here, which 
would occaſion too precipitate a flood of waters, 
they have erected five locks upon it with great 
fluices one above another, and large baſins between 
each, whereby the water is retain'd, and the na- 
vigation continued, 

The dioceſe of Mirepoix lies to the ſouthward 
of that of St. Papoul. The chief towns are Mire- 
poix, Carlat, La Roque, and Fangeaux. 

Mirepoix, Mirapicium, Mirapicis Caſtrum, is 
ſituated on the river Lers, about twenty miles 
ſouth-weſt of St. Papoul. 

Carlat lies about four leagues from Mirepoix, 
and is only remarkable for being the place of Mon- 
ficur BAYLe's nativity, who wrote that excellent 
critical dictionary which goes by his name, and 
many other valuable tracts. He was born in the 

ear 1648, and died at Rotterdam the 28th of 
8 1706. 
The dioceſe of Cominges is part of the province 


The dioceſe 
and city of 
Mirepoix. 


Car'at, 
Where Mr. 
Bayle was 
born. 


Part of the 


diene of of Guienne, only eleven pariſhes of it belong to 


Conunges. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


nication with the canal royal and the river Aude 


Languedoc, and are call'd Little Cominges ; the CH Ap 
chief pariſhes whereof are Valentine and St. Beat, XI. 
But I ſhall give an account of this dioceſe in the 
deſcription of Guienne, 

In the Lower Languedoc lies, firſt, the dioceſe Lower Ln. 
of Alet, ſouth-eaſt of that of Mirepoix ; the chief 89:4. 


towns whereof are, I. Alet, 2. Limoux. 3. es 
Quilla 4. St. Paul. And, 5. Caudies. Alet. 


Alet, Electa, is ſituated at the foot of the Py- 
renees, upon the river Aude, twenty miles Back 
caſt of Mirepoix. 

The dioceſe of Carcaſſonne lies to the north- The dive 
ward of Alet. The chief towns are, 1, Carcaſ- gi" © 
ſonne. 2. Trebes. And, 3. Grace. — 

Carcaſſonne, Carcaſo, is ſituated on the river 
Aude, twenty miles to the northward of Alet, 
and thirty weſt of Narbonne. It is divided into 
the high and low town by the river. The lower 
town is well built, and the ſtreets ſpacious. It has 
a briſk trade, very populous, and eſteem'd one of 
the fineſt towns in Languedoc. The churches, 
convents, and publick buildings all make a good 
appearance ; and there are very beautiful walks of 
trees about it, The manufacture of cloth here is 
conſiderable. The caſtle is ſtrongly ſituated, and 
commands the town, 

The dioceſe of Narbonne lies upon the gulph of The dic: 
Lyons, to the eaſtward of Carcaſſonne. The chief 1 Mu- 
towns are, 1. Narbonne. 2. Capeſtan. 3. Bi- 
ſan. 4. Caunes. 5. Peyriac. 6, Sigean. 7. Bur- 
ban. And, 8. Tuchan. 

Narbonne, Narbo-Martius, Decumanorum Coles Narbonte 
nia, is ſituated in a bottom, almoſt ſurrounded by ©: 
mountains, on a canal which aftords it a commu- 
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on the one ſide, and with the Mediterranean on 
the other; from which laſt it is about two leagues 
diſtant, and ſixty from Montpelier to the weſt. It 
is a large town, and was ſtrongly fortified, but their 
late Kings demoliſh'd the fortifications on account 
of their adhering to the Calviniſts, leaving nothing 
ſtanding but the ramparts. The cathedral is an 
old Gothick ſtructure, which has very little in it 
to be admir'd, except the picture of the reſurrec- 
tion, and the raiſing Lazarus from the dead. 
There are beſides five pariſh-churches in the place, 
and ſeveral monaſteries. They ſuffer great incon- 
veniences when any heavy rains happen to fall, by 
the floods, which run down in torrents from the 
mountains; and the dampneſs of the country makes 
it very unhealthful, tho' antiently, when it was well 
drain'd, they had a very good air. The Romans 
eſteem'd it PA much, that they made it the capital 
of their firſt colony in Gaul, and beautified it with 
a Capitol and amphitheatre of marble, aqueducts, 
and other uſeful and magnificent edifices, the ruins 
whereof are till viſible. It is at preſent the ſee 
of an Archbiſhop, who by virtue of his office 1s 


preſident of the States of Languedoc. The Arch- 
biſhop's 
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| The dioceſe 
c beriet. bonne and the province of Rovergne, and is one of 


St. Pons 
city. 


© Beziers city. 


| The dioceſe 
} *Ledeva, bordering on the province of Rovergne and the Ce- 
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CH Ap. biſhop's palace is a kind of fortreſs, encompaſs'd 


with large ſquare towers, 


Xl. The other publick 


| —— buildings have little remarkable in them. 
The dioceſe 


of St, Pons. yard of that of Narbonne, in a barren mountain- 


The dioceſe of St. Pons is ſituated to the north- 


ous country, where the p «duce of the foil will 
ſcarce pay their taxes, but ps have excellent 
marble in their quarries. The chief towns are St, 
Pons, Orlaques, Ceſſenon, and Olouſan, 

The little city of St Pons ſtands among the 
mountains, about thirty miles to the northward 
of Narbonne, and was made a biſhop's ſee in the 
year 1318; but I don't find it conſiderable on any 
other account. 

The dioceſe of Beziers lies between that of Nar- 


the moſt fruitful parts of Languedce, producing 
corn, wine and oil in abundance. The chief 
towns are, 1. Beziers. 2. Celles. 3. Bec de Roux. 
4. Colombiers. 5. Marviel. And, 6. Vendres. 
Beziers, Biteria, is ſituated fifteen miles north- 
eaſt of Narbonne, and two miles north of the Me- 
diterranean. It ſtands on a hill, at the foot where- 
of runs the ri-er Orbe: the royal canal alſo paſſes 
by it. The proipect from the terrace or belvidere 
before the cathedral church, fays my French au- 
thor, is altogether enchanting, extending over the 
valley thro' which the river Orbe paſſes, and the 
hills beyond it riſing inſenſibly, form a kind of 
amphitheatre cover'd with olives and vineyards. 
The town is large, but not proportionably popu- 
lous. The. cathedral has nothing remarkable in 
it. The Jeſuits college is a very elegant building. 
The Romans made it a colony in the time of Ju- 
LiUus CxsaR, ſending the young ſoldiers of the 
ſeventh legion thither, which occaſion'd it to be 
call'd Colonia Septimanorum Funiorum; and here 
were two temples erected in honour of Julius 
and AUGUSTUs. It was govern'd by its parti- 
cular Counts before it was united to the crown, 
which happen'd about. the year 1247. The fa- 


mous engineer PAUL RIiQUET, who made the 


royal canal, was a native of this city, 
The dioceſe of Lodeva is a dry barren country, 


vennes, which does not produce corn enough for 
the ſubſiſtance of the natives; but their trade in 
cattle, which they feed upon their mountains, and 
their manufactures of cloth and hats, brings a great 
deal of money into the country, and renders it one 
of the richeſt parts of the province. The chief 


towns are, 1. Lodeva. 2. Clermont. And, 3. 
Canet. 


Lodeva city. Lodeva, Luteva, Forum Neronis, is ſituated at 


the foot of the mountains of the Cevennes, thirty 
miles to the northward of Beziers and the Medi- 
tcrranean, more remarkable for its antiquity than 
its preſent grandeur. The Biſhop is temporal as 
well as ſpiritual Lord of the place, and aſſumes 
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= | title of Count of Montbrun, an adjacent CHAP. 
caſtle, . 

Clermont is a little town ſituated on an em 
nence, at the foot whereof runs the river Lergue, Clermont. 
near which is a royal manufactory, where they 
make moſt part of the cloth which is carried to the 
Levant. 

The dioceſe of Agde lies upon the Mediterra- 493. 
nean, and the royal canal, to the eaſtward of divcete 
Beziers, and ſouth of Lodeva. It is one of the 
richeſt countries in the kingdom, having a great 
trade in corn, wine, oil, filk and wool. The 
chief towns are, 1. Agde. 2. Pezenas. 3. St. 

Tiberi. 4. Breſcon. 5. Sette. And, 6. Mee. 

Agde, Agatha, is ſituated on the river Eraut, Agde city. 
about half a league from the place where it falls 
into the Mediterranean, and ſtands fifteen miles to 
the eaſtward of Beziers. It is a little populous 
town, extending along the river Eraut, which 
forms a port for ſmall barks, and is for the moſt 
part built of a black ſtone,” There is a little fort 
at the mouth of the river for its defence, Moſt of 
the inhabitants are merchants or ſeamen. There 
is a Chapel near this place dedicated to the bleſſed 
Virgin, which brings a great concourſe of people 
hither, particularly ſeafaring men, who make their 
vows before her image for the ſucceſs of their voy- 
ages, and reſort hither with their ofterings when 
they have had any remarkable eſcape. 

Getts is a port-town, ſituate on the bay of Mag- Cette. 
nelone, to the eaſtward of Agde, which the late 
King fortified for the protection of the trade of 
this coaſt, 

Pezenas, Piſcenz, ſtands on an eminence near Pezenas, 
the river Peyne, three leagues north of Agde, 
eſteem'd one of the fineſt ſituations in Languedoc. 

There is in it a collegiate church, a college of the 
prieſts of the oratory, ſeveral convents and other 
handſome buildings. 

The dioceſe of Montpelier is a mighty agreeable Ths gjoceſs 
country, being cover'd with olives and vines, and of Monipe- 
the air preferable to any in Europe, Tho? their ler. 
lands are not the richeſt, they are ſo well culti- 
vated that they yield all kinds of grain . It lies up- 
on a bay of the Mediterranean fea call'd Magne- 
lonne. The chief towns are, 1. Montpelier, 2. 

Gange. 3. Lunel. 4. Frontignar, 5. Agnana, 
6. 3 And, 7 Barave. 

Montpelier, Mons Peſſulanus, Mons Puellarum, Montpellier 
is pleaſantly ſituated on a hill, at the foot whereof city. 
runs the river Lez, two miles to the northward of 
the bay of Magnelonne, and fixty to the eaſtward 
of Narbonne. To the northward there is a pro- 
ſpect of a fine country, and to the ſouthward they 
have a near view of the Mediterranean. Nor does. 
the agreeable ſituation more recommend it than the 
healthfulneſs of the air, which occaſions foreigners 
of conſumptive or weakly conſtitutions to reſort 


hither from all parts, The. city is not large, or 
| generally 
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and others of the like nature. The walks about CH Ap. 


generally well built, tho' there are ſome good 
houſes in it. The inhabitants are computed to a- 
mount to between two and three thouſand, There 
is a citadel which commands the place, erected to 
bridle the Proteſtants, who were maſters of it in 
the civil wars, till LEWIS XIII. took it from them 
anno 10623, The principal buildings are the pa- 
lace of juſtice, where their courts are helu, the 
royal college, inſtituted for human learning, and 
the churches of St. Peter and St. Mary. But what 
this city is moſt conſiderable for, is its univertity, 


chiefly frequented by ſtudents in phyſick, who could 


not, ſays my author, have choſen a more agree- 
able or commodious ſituation in France, for the 
c imate is extremely ſerene and temperate, and the 
country ſo abounds with vegetables, that it is but 
one large phyſick-garden. The number of apo- 
thecaries in this ſmall city is incredible, ſome ſay 
near two hundred, who ail live very well however 
on the many compolitions they make, which from 
hence are diſtributed to all parts of Europe, as con- 
tection of alkermes, Hungary-water, oil of ſpike, 
capillary-ſyrup, eſſences, periumcs, treacle equal 
to that of Venice, &c. The King's phy ſick-gar- 
den without the town is well ſtor'd with medici- 
nal herbs, digeſted into ſeveral partitions, each 
having an inſcription over the door, ſhewing what 
kinds it contains. The inhabitants are polite and 
ſociable ; their women the handſomeſt in France, 
and extremely free in converſation, infomuch 
that there is a French proverb that ſays, the wo- 
men of Montpclier are fo wiſe, that they have no- 
thing to learn on their wedding-day. This town 
was called Mons Puellarum from a hermitage which 
ſtood here before the city was built, inhabited by 
two young women, of whoſe ſanctity the people 
had a very great opinion. 

An Englith phyſician who travell'd to Montpe- 
lier, ſays he fcund ſeveral conſumptive people there, 
who came from all parts of Europe, but eſpecially 
from England, to breathe this air; and he obſerv'd 
the good effects of it upon bodies of a moiſt and 
phlegmatick temperament ; but in dry and cho- 
lerick conſtitutions the remedy rather exaſperates it, 
and the patient ſoon breathes his laſt, One of the 
gates of this town is built after the model of a tri- 
umphal arch, on which there are ſeveral baſs- 
reliefs and inſcriptions exprefling the glorious aCtions 
of LEWIS XIV. for this being a . to which 
foreigners reſort from all parts of Europe, he could 
not gratify his vanity better than by erecting ſuch 
a monument of it here. On one fide we ſee re- 
upon hereſy with this inſcription, 
Extinfta Hæreſi. On another part are repreſented 
the two ſeas join'd by the royal canal, the inſcrip- 
tion, Fundtis Oceano & Mediterraneo Mari. The 
other ſide is adorn'd with trophies, towns and pro- 
vinces conquer'd by France, with this inſcription, 


Sub Oculis Heſtium, Belgit Arcibus Expugnatis, 


the toven are extremely pleaſant, where the com- 


pany who reſort to this city divert themſelves i 


th evening: and tho* the houſes don't make a 
very grand appearance without, as has been ob- 
ſery'd already, yet they are moſt of them built 
with free ſtone, and very commodious. The 
principal manufactures beſtdes thoſe mention'd a- 
bove, are thoſe of ſilk and wax; the laſt of which 
they employ a great many hands in refining and 
whitening, as they do others in making verde- 
greaſe, /iride Kris; of which I fhall give a fur- 
ther account hereafter, 

Frontignan is ſituated on the bay of Magnelone, 
four leagues ſouth-weſt of Montpelier, famous for the 
muſcadine-wine which grows in a valley, and on 
the ſides of the hills which ſurround it, and for the 
delicious raiſins which are made of theſe grapes. 

The dioceſe of Niſmes has the mountains of the 
Cevennes on the north; Provence, from which it 
is ſeparated by the Rhone, on the eaſt ; the Me- 


diterranean on the ſouth, and the dioceſe of Mont- 


pelier on the weſt, It is generally a plain level 
country, abounding in corn, wine and oil, beſides 
abundance of filk, which the natives work and 
improve to great advantage. The chief towns are, 
1. Niſmes. 2. Sommieres. 3. Aymargues, And, 
4. Beaucaire, 

Niſmes, Nemauſis Metropolis, Civitas Nemau- 
ſenſis, is ſituated in a fine plain, eight leagues to 
the eaſtward of Montpelier, and five leagues north- 
weſt of Arles, and is ſuppos'd to have taken its name 
from the woods which antiently ſurrounded it. It 
is a large town, containing above twelve thouſand 
families, the ſtreets are ſpacious, the houſes well 
built, and travellers commend the gardens and fine 
walks about it. The cathedral and other publick 
buildings don't ſeem to have any thing remarkable 
in them. What Niſmes is moſt famous for, is the 
antiquities that are found here, particularly an am- 
phitheatre, the moſt entire of any in Europe. It 
is of an oval figure, having two rows of arches 
which form two open galleries one over the other, 
conſiſting of fixty arches each, being an hundred 
and fourſcore and fifteen fathoms in circumference. 
The entrance is by four doors, placed eaſt, weſt, 
north, and ſouth. The building conſiſts of vaſt 
large ſtones, as durable as marble. The arena in 
the middle of the theatre, where their combats and 
ſhews were exhibited, is an hundred feet in dia- 
meter, fill'd up at preſent with little houſes. On 
ſeveral of the ſtones are baſs-reliefs, with the fi- 
gures of RomuLvus and REMVus ſuckled by a 
wolf, combats of gladiators, bulls, &c. The feats 
of the ſpectators are demoliſh'd, and the dens of 
the wild beaſts fill'd up, but the outſide ſtill makes 
a tolerable appearance. Here are alſo the ruins of a 


temple dedicated to DIANA, and another oblong 
temple, 
with 


ſquare building, ſuppos'd to be a Roman 
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Roman eagles finely wrought, which ſufficiently 
ſhew its antiquity, as well as the numerous braſs 
medals and inſcriptions dug up here. From the 
medals our antiquaries conjecture that AuG usr us 
fix'd a Roman colony here immediately after the 
battle of Actium. 

The Pont du Guard is three leagues north of this 
city; it lies over the river Gardon, and is an a- 
mazing ſtructure. It is indeed three bridges one 
upon another, and joins two mountains together: 
the uppermoſt ſerves to ſupport an aqueduct which 
brought water to the city, and ſerv'd to fill the 
arena of the theatre above mention'd when the 
had ſea-fights repreſented upon it, This 3 
taking in all its windings, is not leſs than nine 
leagues in length. The loweſt bridge which lies 
over the river Gardon has ſix arches, each of 
them fifty eight foot wide, and is fourſcore and 
three feet in height. The ſecond bridge is ſupport- 
ed by eleven arches, and is ſixty ſeven foot in 
height. The third, which ſtands upon thirty five 
arches, and ſupports the aqueduct, is five hundred 
and fourſcore feet and an half in length: and the 
whole height of the three bridges, an hundred 
fourſcore and two feet. The water of the river 
Gardon was brought into the city by another aque- 
duct, of which there are ſtil] ſome remains. The 
aqueduct which was ſupported by the Pont du 
Guard, when it came near the city was divided 
into three branches, one of which brought the wa- 
ter to the theatre, as has been already obſerv'd ; 
the ſecond ſupply'd a great fountain at Niſmes, and 
the third ſerv'd ſeveral private houſes. 

Beaucaire is ſituated on the weſt bank of the Rhone, 
over-againſt Taraſcon, four leagues to the eaſt- 
ward of Niſmes, in which is a collegiate church. 
But this place is chiefly conſiderable for the fair 
of St. Magdalen which is held here, to which 
merchants reſort from all parts. 

The dioceſe of Uſez is one of the largeſt in Lan- 
guedoc, extending from the mountains of the 
Cevennes to the Rhone. It produces corn, wine, 
oil and filk, and feeds great numbers of ſheep. 
The chief towns are, 1. Uſez. 2. Vens. 3. St. 
Ambroſe. 4. Pont St. Eſprit. 5. Bagnols. And, 
6. Roquemaure. 

Uſc is ſituated among the mountains, upon the 
little river Eyſeut, about twelve miles to the north- 
ward of Niſmes. It is but a ſmall town, con- 
taining ſeven or eight hundred families. The 
cathedral is dedicated to St. THIERRY : the ter- 
race on the fide of it affords an admirable proſpect 
of the neighbouring country. It is the capital of 
a Dutchy as well as a Biſhoprick, and here is the 
tountain d' Aure, which furniſhes the water of the 
aqueduct of Pont du Guard. All over the town 
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we ſee * numbers of ſtone arches, which, ac- 
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cording to the natives, were erected to defend them CHAP. 
from the heats of the ſun in ſummer. XI. 

Pont Eſprit is a little town ſituated about twenty wy 
miles to the northward of Uſez, famous for a no- Pont Eſpri. 
ble ſtone bridge over the Rhone, which here runs 
with incredible rapidity, and was a very dange- 
rous paſſage while it continu'd a ferry. This bridge 
is eight hundred and forty yards long, and five 
yards ſixteen inches wide, ſuſtain'd by twenty-ſix 
arches, It was begun in the year 1265, and fi- 
niſh'd about the year 1309, being built with the 
offerings made by devout people at a church or 
chapel dedicated to the Holy Ghoſt, and famous 
for many pretended miracles wrought there. Pope 
NicnoLas V, in one of his bulls, which grants 
indulgencies to thoſe who ſhould viſit the aid 
chapel and hoſpital of the Holy Ghoſt, ſays, that 
God being touch'd with the misfortunes of his faith- 
ful ſervants who viſited the church and hoſpital of 
the Holy Spirit, who were frequently ſhipwreck'd 
at this paſſage of the Rhone, had ſent his angel 
under the form of a ſhepherd, who had mark'd 
out the place where they ſhould build a bridge; 
and the church, the hoſpital and bridge, have {till 
a very good revenue for their ſupport, ariſing from 
the charities of devout pilgrims, which the King 
has augmented by a duty laid on all falt that paſſes 
the bridge, amounting to eight or nine thouſand 
livres per annum. There is a ſtrong citadel alfa 
at the foot of it for its defence, it being a very 
important paſs. 

Bagnols, or Baignols, Balneclum, is ſituated on Bagnels, 
the ſide of a hill near the river Ceſe, two leagues 
to the ſouthward of St. Eſprit. It is a little town, 
conſiſting of about nine hundred houſes, inclos'd 
with a wall, and fortified againſt the Camiſars in 
the late civil wars. The great ſquare in the mid- 
dle of the town is one of the fineſt in Languedoc, 
having a piazza on all ſides under the houſes which 
ſurround it. The river Ceſe, which paſles by it, 
carries a gold ſand. 

The dioceſe of Viviers comprehends the lower Tue diocefe 
Vivarez and part of the higher, the reſidue where- of Viviers 
of belongs to the Archbiſhoprick of Vienne, This 
country lies along the weſt bank of the Rhone, to 
the northward of the dioceſe of Uſez, and conſti- 
tutes part of the Cevennes. In the Higher Vivarez 
the chief towns are Annonay, Tournon, Cruſol or 
Curſol. In the Lower Vivarez are Monlaut, Bou- 
logne, Etrange, Privas Pouſſin, Viviers, Andiol, 
Villeneuve and Berg. ; | 

Annonay is a ſmall town, ſituated two miles to Arnoray, 
the weſtward of the Rhone, upon the corfines of 
the Lionois, the capital of a Marquiſate be'onging 
to the family of Ventadour, but not conſiderable 
on any other account. 3 

Tournon, Jauradunum, Turnonium, is ſituated Tourros. 
on the fide of a mountain, the foot whereof is 
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CHAP. waſh'd by the river Rhone, having a caſtle above 


it. It ſtands four leagues ſouth of Annonay. The 


= ]c{uits have one of the fineſt colleges in the king- 


dom here, and there is a handſome convent ; be- 
ſides which, there are ſeveral other monaſteries in 
the place. But the French writers do not give 
us any farther deſcription of it. 

Viviers, Fivarium, Abba Helviorum, the capital 
of the Vivarez, and the See of a Biſhop who {tiles 
himſelf Count of Viviers, is ſituated among the 
rocks, a little diſtance from the Rhone, fifteen 
miles north of Pont Eſprit, and ſeventy ſouth of 
Lyons. It is a little ill-built town: the cathedral 
is a large edifice, and ſtands above it, but is not 
admir'd for its beauty. 

The dioceſe of Mende comprehends the coun- 
try of Gevaudan, and lies to the weſtward of the 
Vivarez ; the antient inhabitants were call'd Ca- 
vali, Gabales and Gabali, and is divided into the 
higher and lower. The higher is almoſt entirely 
inclos'd by the mountains of Margarette and Au- 
brac; the lower makes part of the Cevennes, a 
barren mountainous country, The chief towns 
are Mende, Javoux and Marvejols. 

Mende, Mimatum Gabalorum, or Mimata, is a 
mall city of a triangular figure, ſtanding in a val- 
ley ſurrounded with mountains, near the head of 
the river Lot, ſeventy miles north of Montpelier, 
and fifty to the weſtward of the Rhone. It is an ill- 
built dirty town, but well peopled, and admir'd 
for its excellent fountains. It is the See of a Biſhop, 
who ſtiles himſelf Count, and is joint Lord of 
the place with the King. Travellers mention 
no other publick buildings but the cathedral church 
and ſome few convents, which have nothing ex- 
traordinary in them. Near this place is an her- 
mitage and chapel cut out of a rock, much fre- 
quented by the devout people of the country, who 
have a tradition that St. PRIVAx ſuffer'd martyr- 
dom there. 

Marvege is ſituated in a fine valley, water'd b 
the river Colange, about twenty miles Bort Wen 
of Mende. It is generally a regular well-built 
town, conſidering the country it ſtands in. It has 
four gates, at every one of which there is a church 
and a fountain. The principal ſquare is large, 
adorn'd with a fountain and two balins. There 
are in the town about a thouſand families, and 
they have a good trade, eſpecially at their {ix an- 
nual fairs, 

The dioceſe of Alais has that of Mende on the 
north-weſt, and Uſez on the ſouth-eaſt. The 
chief towns are Alais, Aguemortes and Anduze. 

Alais is fituated on the river Gardon, about 
thirty miles to the northward of Montpelier. It 
is a large populous trading town, with ſeven gates, 
The cathedral is the only publics building men— 
tioned by the French writers, and this has nothin 
extraordinary in its ſtructure, It is e 


by a fort, which was built here in the year 1689, CHAp 
to keep the people of the Cevennes within the XI. 


bounds of their duty. A little below the fort is 
a noble terrace, which affords a fine proſpect of the 
adjacent country. 


Aguemortes, Aqua Mariana, ſtands about five Agvemens 


miles to the ſouthward of Niſmes, and one to the 
northward of the Mediterranean ; though in the 
time of St. Lewis it was a port, and ſtood cloſe 
to the ſea-ſhore, where he built a pharos or light- 
houſe for the direction of mariners ; and here it 
was he embark'd in his expeditions to Africa, 


Anduze is ſituated on the river Gardon, ſouth- Alas 


weſt of Alais, and is a conſiderable place on ac- 
count of its trade. 


The dioceſe of Puy comprehends the country The dt 
of Velais, the moſt northerly part of Languedoc, of Pu. 


and conſiſts altogether of mountains and rocks per- 
petually cover'd with fhow. The chief towns are 
Puy, Montfalcon, St. Diſier, St. Paulian, Solig- 


nac and Alegre, 


Puy is ſituated on the mountain Anis, near the Puy cy, 


banks of the Loirc, about forty miles to the north- 


ward of Mende. It is a large city, and has abun- 


dance of monaſteries in it, but is moſt remarkable 
for the cathedral dedicated to the bleſſed Virgin, 
in which they pretend to have a great many pre- 
cious reliques, that draw multitudes of devout 
people hither, ſome of which a writer would be 
cautious of naming, leſt it ſhould render the 
Chriſtian religion ridiculous. And indeed the 
Roman catholicks are infinitely to blame, in giv- 
ing occaſion to men of looſe principles to ſcoff at 
every thing that's ſacred, by making ſuch foole- 
ries the ſubject of ignorant people's devotions. 


Languedoc was antiently poſſeſs'd by the Volcæ The ani! 
and the Tectoſages; the firſt inhabited the higher Ha 
Languedoc, and the other the lower. The Ro- 


mans made a conqueſt of it under the conſulate 
of QUinTus Fapius MaxImvus, ſix hundred 
and thirty-ſix years after the foundation of Rome; 


aſter which it obtain'd the name of Gallia Nar-- 


bonenſis. It remain'd under their dominion till the 
reign of the Emperor Honok1us, who finding 
the Vandals poſſeſs'd of Spain, and making fre- 
quent excurſions into Gaul, which was too far 
remov'd from the ſeat of the Empire, transfer'd 
both Gaul and Spain to the Goths, according to 
the French hiſtorians, under the following condi- 
tions: 1. That the antient laws and privileges of 
the country ſhould be preſerv'd. And, 2. That 
the Emperor HoxnoR1vus and his ſucceſſors, not- 
withſtanding a preſcription of thirty years, ſhould 
be at liberty to reſume this grant, upon aſſigning 
other lands to the Goths, - And it was by virtue 
of this grant that the Goths took poſſeſſion of 
Gallia Narbonenſis under the reign of ADOLPH US. 
This Prince took up his reſidence at the mouth of 


the Rhone, at a place antiently call'd the N 
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HAP, CHAP. of the Goths, and Pons St. Giles's. The ſucceſ- 
Xl. XI, fors of AdoLPHUs enjoy'd Gallia Narbonenſis near 


three hundred years, under the reigns of thirty of 
their Kings; the laſt of whom was Kilb in battle 
by the Saracens when they invaded Spain, about 
the year 714. The Saracens took the advantage 
of their victory and advanc'd into Languedoc, 
extending their conqueſts as far as Lyons; but 
marching on to Tours, they were encounter'd by 
CHaRLEs MARTEL, and entirely defeated, loſing 
upwards of three hundred and ſixty thouſand of 
their men, if we might credit the hiſtorians of 
thoſe times: however, certain it is, they were to- 
tally routed and driven out of France by CHARLES 
MARTEL and his ſon King PEPIN. CHARLE- 
MAIN, upon the birth of his ſon LEwIS the De- 
bonaire, erected the kingdom of Aquitain, to which 
he united Thoulouſe and great part of the higher 
Languedoc. During his ſon's minority he ap- 
pointed Dukes, Counts and Marquiſſes in the prin- 
cipal towns and diſtricts, who were confirm'd in 
their governments by Lewis the Debonaire. And 
tho' they had thoſe commands at firſt only durin 
pleaſure, their poſterity who ſucceeded them look'd 
on the territories they governed as their reſpec- 
tive inheritances, and claimed the dominion of 
them: tho' the French hiſtorians alledge, that 
they always remain'd vaſſals to their Kings, and 
receiv'd the inveſtiture of their territories from them. 
Corson or Tokso being appointed Count of 
Thoulouſe by CHARLEMAIN, was the head of 
that family, who by their alliances and intermar- 
riages with other petty ſovereigns of this province, 
became in time poſſeſs'd of the greateſt part of it, 
and ſo continu'd till the thirteenth century, when 
the Albigenſes who oppos'd the errors of the church 
of Rome choſe RaimonD VII, Count of Thou- 
louſe, for their general, which occaſion'd the Pope 
to publiſh a croifade againſt him; and after a te- 
dious ſtruggle of many years, the territories of the 
Counts of Thoulouſe were divided between the 
Pope and the French King, as has been taken no- 
tice of already; but Languedoc was not expreſſly 
reunited to the crown of France till the year 1361. 
And the author of the new deſcription of France ſays, 
their Kings now poſſeſs it by right of conqueſt, and 
wonders upon what foundation MoRER1I went, 
when he ſays that Provence was united to the crown 
of France upon three conditions : 1, That the gover- 
nour of it ſhould always be a Prince of the blood, 
2. That the King ſhould impoſe no taxes but by 
the conſent of the States. And, 3. That this 
province ſhould be governed by written laws, and 
not by will and pleaſure. 
. The trade and produce of Langudoc is very 
„Laboe. Conſiderable. The product of the ſoil and the mer- 
„e. chandizes they export are, their wines, which they 
vend in Italy ; oils, which they fend to Germany 
and Switzerland; corn, which they fend to Spain, 
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when they happen to have plentiful crops: cheſ- CH AP. 
nuts and raiſins, which they export to Funis and XI. 
Algier; woollen cloth, which they fend to Ger- 
many, Switzerland and the Levant, and with 

which they clothe the King's troops: their ſilk- 

trade alſo is very great, tho” it has not been intro- 

duc'd into this province much above fourſcor? 

years. After this general account of the trade, my 

author proceeds to ſhew what is the proper product 

of every dioceſe and great town as follows: 

The principal trade in the dioceſe of Thoulouſe, Trade of 

conſiſts in corn and woad uſed for dying, of which Thvulouſe, 
they have vended formerly more than the value of 
a million of livres annually ; but fince the uſe of 
indigo has been introduc'd, the cultivation of woad 
has been neglected, tho' it dyes a much finer blue. 
The trade of the city of Thoulouſe is inconſidera- 
ble in proportion to the extent of the town ; it 
conſiſts in Spaniſh wool, coarſe hangings, and ſtuffs 
made of filk and wool, of ſmall value. "They 
ſearch alſo the ſands of the rivers Garonne and 
Ariege for gold-duſt, but it is ſcarce worth their 
trouble, | 

That part of the dioceſe of Montauban which is Of Montau- 
in Languedoc produces plenty of corn and wine, ““ 
but they convert moſt of the latter into brandy, 

They have alſo a great deal of woad, and breed a- 
e of horſes. 

In the dioceſe of Alet, the diſtrict of Limoux Of Alzt, 
produces excellent white wine, but it will not bear 
tranſporting. "They have alſo a woollen manu- 
facture, and a ſtaple of iron here. 

The dioceſe of Mirepoix produces all 'kinds of Mirepoix, 
proviſion and cattle, but they ſend ſcarce any goods 
abroad, except box-combs that are vended in Spain 


and Italy. 
The plains about Caſtle Manduary abound in Caftle 


corn. Manduary. 

The trade of the dioceſe of Caſtres conſiſts in Caftres. 
cattle and woollen ſtuffs, ſuch as ſerges, bays, &c. 

The dioceſe of Alby has plenty of corn, wine, 1. 
ſaffron, cattle, prunes, woad and wool. T hey 
export great quantities of dry'd prunes, crapes, 
ſerges, bays, and their Gaillac-wines, which are 
the only wines of the province that will bear the 
ſea z they carry them to Bourdeaux, where the 
Engliſh buy them up. They pretend alſo to ſome 
coal-pits, but theſe are not, I have reaſon to be- 
lieve, ſo conſiderable as they make them. 

The trade of the dioceſe of St. Pons is inconſi- st. Pons. 
derable; what they have conſiſts in corn and cat- 
tle, and ſome woollen manufactures, with the fine 
marble which their mountains produce. 

The dioceſe of Narbonne produces plenty of Narbonne. 
corn, eſteem'd the beſt in the kingdom, on which 
account there are conſiderable merchants at Nar- 
bonne that deal in nothing elſe. They have alſo 
a great deal of oil, but little wine. The falt- 
works of Periac furniſh upper Languedoc with ſalt. 
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Carcaſſone. 


Beziers. 


Lodeve. 


Agde. 


Trade and 
produce of 
Montpelier. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


The dioceſe of Carcaſſone is ſo barren a country, 
that it does not pr6duce ſufficient food for the in- 
habitants ; but they are abundantly ſupply'd by the 
induſtry of the natives. The city of Carcaſſone, 
ſays my author, is but one great woollen manu- 
ſactury, as well as the country about it. What 
wine they have is good, and they have ſome ex- 
cellent quarries of marble of various colours: one 
is referv'd ſolely for the King's uſe, which is a white 
marble with a vein of carnation. 

The dioceſe of Beziers is the richeſt of the pro- 
vince, producing great plenty of corn, wine and 
oil. They have alſo quarries of marble and coal- 
pits, They make ſome fine druggets, which are 
exported to Germany ; but the natives in general 
have not a genius for trade, 

The dioceſe of Lodeve is a dry barren country, 
and yet one of the richeſt on account of their wool- 
len manufactures, and that of hats. 

The dioceſe of Agde is of a ſmall extent, but 
one of the richeſt in the kingdom. Their wool is 
fine, and their country produces plenty of corn, 
wine, oil, ſilk and ſalt. 

The ſoll in the dioceſe of Montpelier is not ex- 
tremely rich, but is cover'd nevertheleſs with vines 
and olives. Moſt part of the trade of this diſtrict 
is carried on at the city of Montpelier, where they 
have ſome ſpecies of manufactures almoſt peculiar 
to themſelves, as particularly that of Verd-de-gris, 
or Verdegreaſe, Viride Aris, us'd in painting and 
ſurgery, which is made with copper-plates, and 
chiefly the buſineſs of the women. The copper- 
plates are about the ſize of a playing card, but 
ſomething thicker. They firſt put two pints of 
wine at the bottom of an earthen pot, and over 
the wine lay little ſticks acroſs, on which they lay 
a layer of iry'd grapes, and upon them a layer of 
copper-plates, and then grapes again, and fo alter- 
nately plates and grapes till the pot is fill'd; and 
having cover'd it with a ſtraw-cover, and left a 
paſſage for the vapour of the wine to aſcend, they 
let it ſtand ten or twelve days. The ſtrength of 
the wine at the bottom having occaſion'd a certain 
green matter to ariſe on the copper-plates, they 
take them out of the pots, and lay them in the 
air to dry, after which the women ſcrape off the 
green matter, and this is what we call verde- 
greaſe, The ſame plates are put to the ſame uſe 
again for two or three years, till they are ſcrap'd 
fo thin that they are forc'd to take others. The 
wine has the beſt effect on the copper in ſummer, 
when every pot will produce about a pound of ver- 
degreaſe They make at Montpelier annually a- 
bout two thouſand quintals or hundred weight, and 
the ordinary price is twenty pence a pound. It is 


vended chiefly in Holland, Germany, England 


and Italy. 
'The wool-trade is the moſt conſiderable which 
s carried on at Montpelier, they import their 


wool from Smyrna, Conſtantinople, Sally, Tunis CHAp 
and Spain, and either manufacture it themſelves, XI. 
or vend it unwrought in the neighbouring pro- Wy 
vinces. They alſo whiten gun quantities of wax, 

which they bring from the Levant, amounting an- 

nually to an hundred thouſand livres and upwards, 

which is in much greater eſteem than that made 

in Holland, 

The tanners of Montpelier and Ganges have a 
ooo trade in ſkins, amounting to the value of two 

undred thouſand livres and upwards. And their 
ſtrong waters, brandy, cinnamon-waters, Hun- 
gary water and other diſtill'd liquors,are computed to 
bring them in five hundred thouſand livres in time 
of peace, Salted pilchards is another article, which 
they vend in Rouſſillon, Lionois and Dauphine. 
Their vermillion and confection of alkermes alſo 
bring them in a great deal of money, the laſt of 
which they vend chiefly in Germany. 

They do not make leſs than four thouſand pieces 
of fuſtian annually here, at ſeventeen livres the 
piece, importing the cotton of which it is made 
from the Levant, which manufacture is exported 
chiefly to Spain. 

The dioceſe of Niſmes is generally a level coun- of N 
try, and one of the richeſt in France, producing 
corn, wine, filk, and all manner of proviſions in 
abundance. There are alſo a great variety of ma- 
nufactures at the city of Niſmes, the merchants 
whereof have engroſs'd moſt of the filk and wool- 
len trade of the province. 

The dioceſe of Uſez, the largeſt in Languedoc, vb. 
produces corn, wine, oil, ſilk and wool, beſides 
abundance of cattle. 

In the Vivarez, the mountains call'd Boutieres vie. 
are barren, producing little but cheſnuts and hemp, 
and affording paſture for ſheep. The moun- 
tains near Velay are well cultivated, and yield all 
manner of proviſions but wine ; and the country 
between thoſe mountains and the Rhone is as fruit- 
ful as any in Languedoc. | 

'The Govnadan is a mountainous country, one Genaue 
part of it perfectly barren, and the other produces 
little but rye and cheſnuts. The people are gene- 
rally mechanicks, and have a good manufacture of 
ſerges and other woollen ſtuffs, which they export 
to Germany, Switzerland and the Levant, to the 
value of two millions of livres. ; 

The dioceſe of Alais is part of the Cevennes, the Ala 
principal riches whereof conſiſt in woollen manu- 
faCtures, ſuch as druggets, ſerges, &c. which are 
reckon'd ſtronger and better than thoſe of Gevaudan. 

The Velay is a little country in the mountains, The vel) 
cover'd with ſnow for half the year, and exceeding 
cold; notwithſtanding which, they have more than 
corn ſufficient for the inhabitants, and the cattle 
they feed brings a great deal of money into the 
country, as does their lace, which they vend in 
Spain, Germany, and other places. 
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HAPI CHAP. The commerce of this province is chiefly tranſ- 
XI. acted at fairs in the great towns, of which the 
A moſt conſiderable are thoſe of Pecenas, Montagnac 
and Beaucaire; at the laſt of which places there 
has been the value of {ix millions of livres return'd, 

if I may credit my French author, 

The chief ſprings of mineral waters in this 
provinceare at Valhs in the Vivarez, five leagues 
welt of the Rhone, 

At Youſet and Peyret, in the dioceſe of Uſez, 
the laſt of which is not a quarter of a league from 
the city of Uſez. 

Near Peroul, about a league from Montpelier, 
is a fountain where the water bubbles up as if it 
boiled; and if you dig a hole near it, and put 
water in it, it will bubble like the ſpring. 

At Gabian, a day's journey from Montpelier, 
in the way to Beziers, is a ſpring of Petroleum, 
black, burning like oil, and of a ſtrong pungent 
ſcent, iſſuing from the rocks all the year long, 
but chiefly in ſummer. "They gather it with la- 
dles, and putting it into a barrel, ſeparate the 
water from the oil by letting out the firſt at a 
tap towards the bottom of the veſlel. 

The baths of Balleruch near Frontignan, about 
a quarter of a league from the road leading from 

Thoulouſe to Montpeher, are in good eſteem. 

be willy As to the military government of this province, 

1 it is ſubject to a governour- general, who has under 

„ him three lieutenant-generals that have their re- 
ſpective diviſions aſſign'd them: 1. The lieute- 
nancy of the Higher Languedoc, which compre- 
hends the dioceſes of Montauban, Alby, Caſtres, 
Lavaur, Carcaſſone, St. Papoul, Mirepoix, Rieux 
and Thoulouſe. 2. That of Lower Languedoc 
takes in the dioceſes of Alet, Limoux, Narbonne, 
St. Pons, Beziers, Agde, Montpelier and Lodeve. 

The Ceven. And, 3. The general lieutenancy of the Ceven- 

drs. nes, which extends over the dioceſes of Niſmes, 
Alais, Mende, Puy, Viviers and Uſez. Beſides 
which, the K ng has nine lieutenants of particular 
places in Languedoc. 


CHAP. XII. 


Treats of the province or general government of Foix. 
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Province of T HE government of Foix is one of the leaſt in 
Situation the kingdom. It conſiſts only of the county 
ud extent, Of Foix, and the country of Douneſan and An- 
dorre, and is bounded by the Thoulouſan and Lau- 
ragais, on the north; by Narbonne, on the eaſt ; 
by the Pyrenees and Rouſſillon, on the ſouth. ; 
and by Gaſcony, towards the weſt; the two 
chief rivers whereof are the Ariege and the Rize. 
It is generally a mountainous barren country. 

The chief towns are Pamiers, Foix, Mazeres, 
Taraſcon, Saverdun, Ax, La Baſtide de Feron, 
Varilles, Le Maz, D'Azil, Dounezan, Le Carlat, 
St. Ibars, Lezat and Montault. 
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Pamiers, Pamia and Apamia, the capital of CHAP. 
this province, is ſituated on the Ariege, about XIII. 
five and twenty miles ſouth of Thoulouſe, Tbe 
town is moderately large, and a biſhop's ſce. Pamicrs. 
The only conſiderable buildings taken notice of 
however by the French writers, are, the caſtle, 
the cathedral, the biſhop's palace, and the ſe- 
ſuits college, which make a good appearance. It 
is computed there are between four and five thou- 
ſand inhabitants in the place. 

Foix, which gives name to this province, is peix, 
alſo ſituated on the Ariege, ſeven or eight miles 
to the ſouthward of Pamiers. It is defended by a 
caſtle ſituate on a rock, and has a handſome ſtone 
bridge over the river, It contains about three 
thouſand inhabitants, 

The county of Foix was govern'd by Cour ts The antient 
of its own till 1062, when Gastro, Count of ſtate cf Foix. 
Foix, obtain'd the kingdom of Navarre, by his 
marriage with ELEAN OR, the only daughter of 
Joan King of Navarre; and their deſcendants 
poſſeſſed it till the reign of Henry IV, who was 
King both of France and Navarre ; whereby it 
became united to the crown of France. 

The trade of this country conſiſts in cattle, Trade. 
which are fed upon their mountains, in rofin, 
turpentine, pitch, marble and iron ; but chiefly 
in iron, Which they carry down the Ariege and 
the Garonne, and vend in Guienne and Langue- 
doc. 

This province is commanded by a governour and Military ge- 
lieutenant-general, beſides which there is a diſ- verament, 
tint governour of the town and caſtle of Foix, 


and one of the King's lieutenants commands in 
the caſtle of Arſin. 


CHAP. XIII. 


Treats of the province or general government of 
Reuſſillon, 


R Ovſlillon, in which I comprehend Confleut Rouſfillon. 
and the French Cerdagne, is bounded by Situation, 

Languedoc, on the north; by the Mediterranean, &“. 

on the caſt ; by Catalonia, on the ſouth, from 

which it is divided by the Pyrencan mountains; 

and by another part of Spain, on the welt ; ex- 

tending about eighteen leagues from eaſt to weſt, 

and twelve from north to ſouth, and conſiſts of a 

plain, ſurrounded with mountains on all tides, ex- 

cept towards the ſea, which makes it exceſſive hot 

in ſummer, The natives, have generally ſwarthy 

complexions and meagre viſages. There is ſcarce 

any wood in the country, and no navigable ri- Rivers. 

vers : the chief of them are the Tet, the Tec, 

and the Agly ; which riſing in the mountains, 

and falling ſuddenly into the Mediterranean, may 

be deem'd rather torrents than rivers. The ſea- 


coaſt hath no good road or harbour, and very in- 
| difterent 
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CHAP. different anchorage. There are ſome hot bat hs 
XIII. in the country, particularly at the village which 


LW goes by the name of Bains, from the hot ſprings 
in the neighbourhood, and at Vernet. 


Chieftown's The chief towns are, 1. Perpignan. 2. Elne. 3. 
Arles. 4. Ville-Franche, 5. Mont Lewis. 
Perpignan. Perpignan, Perpiniacum, the capital of Rouſ- 


ſillon, is ſituated on the river Tet, thirty-five 
miles to the ſouthward of Narbonne, and about 
three to the weſtward of the fea, It ſtands partly 
on a hill, and partly in a bottom, is ſtrongly for- 
tified, and defended by a citadel], being a frontier 
againſt Spain. It is a biſhop's ſee, the cathedral 
dedicated to St. Jon, a fine large old edifice, the 
choir whereof is inclos'd with white marble, 
There are alſo ſeveral other churches, convents, 
and hoſpitals, two colleges of Jefuits, and a ſemi- 
nary in the place, The inhabitants are a mixture 
of French and Spaniards, and both languages ſpo- 
ken indifferently : for this was formerly a Spaniſh 
town, and not confirm'd to the French till the 
Pyrenean treaty, anno 1659. There is a great 
ſcarcity of good water in this town, 

Elne, St. Helena, is a little town, fituate on a 
hill near the river Tec, about fifteen miles to the 
ſouthward of Perpignan, ſaid to have taken its 
name from the Empreſs HeLtnAa ; formerly a 
town of ſome conſequence, but makes no great fi- 
gure at preſent. 

Ville Franche, the capital of the diſtri of 
Confleut, is ſituated among the mountains, twen- 
ty-fives miles ſouth-weſt of Perpignan, ſtrongly 
fortified, and defended by a caſtle, being another 
frontier garriſon again Spain. 

Mont Lewis, Mins Ludovici, the capital of the 
French Cerdagne, ſtands on the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, about thirty miles to the weſtward of Per- 
pignan, It is a pretty little town, built and forti- 
fied by Lewis XIV, in the year 1681, to which 
he added a fine citadel, and made it one of the 
{ſtrongeſt fortreſſes on the fide of Spain. 

This province was alſo govern'd antiently by its 
proper Counts, till the death of GulN ARD the 
laſt Count, who dying without children, about 
the year 1178, gave it to ALPHONsSUs, King of 
Arragon, whoſe ſucceſſors continued Sovereigns 
of it, with ſome interruptions from the French, 
till the reign of LEWIS XIII, who made an abſo- 
lute conqueſt of it ; and it was confirm'd to France 
by the Pyrenean treaty anno 1659, ever fince 
which it has been united to that crown. 

This province hath a governouror captain- gene- 
ral, like the reſt, with his lieutenant-general and 
Kin 's lieutenant ; beſides which, there are diſtinct 
governours in ſeveral of the fortified towns. 

The plains of Rouſſillon are very fruitful, pro- 
ducing plenty of corn and wine, and ſome excel- 
lent paſture ; but they have however very little 
trade, Olives are the greateſt riches of the coun- 
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the other hand, black cattle and horſes are very 


and the wine in ſome parts is excellent. 


try; and oranges are as plentiful as apples and C Hap 
pears in England, They have little or no wood, XIV. 
except what is brought them over the mountains way 
upon the backs of mules, They feed pretty large 
flocks of ſheep, and have excellent mutton. On 


ſcarce, Mules are generally uſed for riding and 
carrying burthens, being much ſurer-footed and 
fitter for the mountainous country, which ſurrounds 
them. I don't find they have any manner of 
trade by ſea ; which is aſcribed partly to the dan- 
gerous coaſt and want of harbours, and partly to 
the lazineſs of the inhabitants, who ſeem to have 
no genius or inclination for manufaEtures or com- 
merce, 


CH AP. MV. 


Treats of the province or general government of 
Navarre and Bearne. 


TH E Lower Navarre, which belongs to Frence, The Lu: 
is but one of the fix baillages of which the Nn. 

kingdom of Navarre was antiently compoſed, and 

is bounded by Lapourd, or Labourd, on the north; Situs 

by the Pyrenees, which ſeparate it from the Higher & 

Navarre, on the ſouth ; and by Bearne, on the 

eaſt; and is not more than eight leagues in length, 

and five in breadth, The other five baillages, 

ea compoſe the Higher Navarre, belong to 

pain. 

The Lower Navarre is a barren mountainous 
country, which produces ſcarce any thing with- 
out a great deal of labour; but the little fruit they 
have is excellent. Their principal rivers are the 
Nive and the Bidouſe ; the firſt riſes in the moun- 
tains of Spain, and pafling by St. John Pied de 
Port, enters the country of Labourd, and falls in- 
to the Adour at Bayonne. The Bidouſe has its 
ſource in the mountains of the Lower Navarre, and 
paſſing by St. Palais and Bidache, diſcharges it ſelf 
into the Adour below Giche. 

The chief towns are, 1. S. John Pied de Port. Chief town 
2. St. Palais. And, 3. The Baſtide of Clarence. 

St. John Pied de Port, Fanum St. Feanis Pede St. Joby | 
Portuenſis, is ſituated on a hill near the river Fee“ 
Nive, about twenty miles to the ſouthward of 
Bayonne, and is a ſtrong place both by art and 
nature. The citadel, which ſtands on an emi- 
nence, commands the paſles from Spain. 

Bearne lies to the eaſtward of the Lower 
Navarre, being about ſixteen leagues in length 
and twelve in breadth, a dry mountainous coun- F. 
try generally, but the valleys are tolerably fruit- | 
ful. They ſow very little but Indian corn, which 
is the ſood of the natives. The foil alſo bears 
flax, which they manufacture themſelves. Upon 


the leſſer hills there are a great many m_—_ 
n the 


moun- 


Bearne 
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mountains are found ſome mines of lead, copper 
and iron, and good ſtore of firr-trees, which ſerve 
for maſts and planks of ſhips ; and there are ſeveral 
ſprings of mineral- water in the country, particu- 
larly near Eſcot and Oleron, The two principal 
rivers are the Gave de Bearnois, and the Gave de 
Oleron, both of which fall into the Adour. 

The chief towns of Bearne are, 1. Pau, 
Leſcar. 3. Navarreius. And, 4. Oleron. 

Pau, Palum, is the capital of Bearne. It ſtands 
on an eminence, at the foot whereof runs the ri- 
ver Gave-Bearnois, and is about thirty miles to 
the eaſtward of Bayonne, It is a very handſome 
little town, and has a caſtle at the end of it, where 
HEeNxnRy IV. of France was born, having been 
the ordinary reſidence of the princes of Bearne. 
The park and gardens, *tis ſaid, deſerve a travel- 
ler's curioſity, 

Oleron is ſituated on the Gave d'Oleron, four 
leagues to the weſtward of Pau. It is a populous 
place : the citizens, who are generally merchants, 
have a pretty briſk trade with the Spaniards, and 
particularly with thoſe of Arragon. 

The commerce of Bearne conſiſts in wines, 
which the Engliſh and Dutch take off their hands, 
in linnen, cattle, and a ſmall breed of horſes, 
which they vend in Spain ; the lait being very pro- 
per for that mountainous country. And many of the 
Bearnois go into Spain, to cultivate and manure 
their lands, by which they acquire conſiderable 
fortunes; for the Spaniards are generally lazy, and 
have no genius for husbandry, 

Lower Navarre and Bearn have the ſame go- 
vernour-general, lieutenant-general, and gs. 
lieutenant. St. John Pied de Port is the only 
town which has a particular governour in Navarre, 
as that of Navarreius is in Bearne. 
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Treats of the province or gener al government of 
Guienne and Gaſcony. 


2. 


Cuienne and TH E province of Guienne and Gaſcony, com- 


prehending the generalities of Bourdeaux 
and Montauban, is bounded by Saintonge, An- 
goumois, and Marche, on the north; by Auvergne 
and Languedoc, on the eaſt ; by the Pyrenean 
mountains, on the ſouth ; and by the Ocean, on 
the weſt; extending fourſcore leagues in length 
from north to ſouth, and near as much in breadth 
trom eaſt to weſt. 
The principal rivers are, 1. The Garonne a- 
bove-mention'd ; and, 2. The Dordonne, which 
having united their ſtreams below Bourdeaux, 


obtain the name of the Gironne. 3. The A- 
dour. 4, The Tarn. 5. The Aveyron. And, 
5. The Lot. 
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The tide comes up the Garonne as high as CH AP. 
Langon and St. Maccaire, which are eight leagues XV. 
above Bourdeaux, and thirty leagues from the 
mouth of the river: and the ſpring-tides go up the Caronne. 
river Dordonne as high as Caſtillon, which is ſix Dendenns. 
or ſeven and twenty leagues from the mouth. 

The Adeur rites in the Pyrenean mountains, 1 
and taking its courſe firſt to the north, turns a- 5 
bout to the weſtward, and having received the 
Gave d'Oleron, and ſeveral other ſmall ſtreams, 
falls into the ſea a little below Bayonne, begin- 
ning to be navigable at Grenade in the Marſan. 

The Tarn riſes in the Gevaudan, and running The Tarn. 
weſtward through Languedoc, diſcharges itſelt 
into the Garonne on the confines of Guicnne and 
Gaſcony. | 

The river Lot alſo riſes in the Gevaudan, and The Lot. 
running weſtward, falls into the Garonne at Ai- 
guillan. This river is of great ſervice in tranſpor- 
ting the wine, brandies, and other merchandize, 
of the inland country to Bourdcaux, 

The ports and roads belonging to this govern- Ports, 
ment, are thoſe of Cape Brecon, Old Boucat, 
Arachon and Socoa ; of which Arachon is the 
molt conſiderable, being a fine baſin of eight 
leagues in circumference, but of a difficult en- 
trance, there being no more than two fathom 
water upon the bar. 

They have ſeveral ſprings of mineral waters, Mineral 
as, I. At Mier. 2. At Crauſac, in the election“ s. 
of Ville Franche, to which there reſort great 
numbers of people in May and September. 3 At 
Pont de Camarez. 4. At Vabrez. 5. At Bar- 
bazan. 6. At Encauſſe. 7. At Capbern. 

The moſt remarkable hot baths are, 1. at Bag- Baths, 
niers, which takes its name from thence ; and, 

2. at Barege, 

This government alſo affords mines of copper Mines. 
and iron, quarries of marble, and coal-pits; and 
they mention an extraordinary plant called Ra- 
doul, which is of great uſe both to the tanners 
and dyers. | 

The province of Guienne and Gaſcony is not 
near ſo extenſive as the antient Aquitain was, but 
is however the Jargeſt government in the king- 
dom, comprehending the diſtricts hereafter men- 
tion'd, viz. 1. Guienne Proper. 2. Bazadois. 
3. Agenois. 4. Querci, 5. Rovergne, 6. Pe- 
rigord. 7. Armagnac. 8. Chaloſſe. 9. Con- 
domois. 10, Landes. 11. The country of 
Labourd. 12. The Viſcounty of Soule. 13. 
Bigorre. 14. Comenge.* And, 15. Conſerans 

Guienne Proper, or the Bourdelois, Ager Bur- gjenne 
digalenſis, is bounded by the river Gironne, which Proper. 
divides it from Saintonge, on the north ; by the Pouzdelois, 
Agenois and Perigord, on'the caſt; by the Baza- 
dois and Landez, on the ſouth ; and by the Oce- 
an, on the weſt. The chief places are, I. 2 
eaux. 
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2. The Tower of Cordcuan. 


3. Blaye. 
6 Fronſac. 4 


4. Bourg. 5. Libourne. 7. Cou- 


Ll A— tras. And, 8. Cadillac. 


Chief towns. 


Bourdeaux. 


Cordc uan 
tower. 


Blaye. 


The Baza - 


dois. 


Bordeaux, 


Bourdcaux is ſituated on the weſt- ſide of the 
river Garonne, fifty miles ſouth of the mouth 
of that river, and nineteen ſouth of Rochelle. 
The town and ſuburbs lying in the form of a 
creſcent about the river, make a capacious har- 
bour for ſmall ſhips. It is ſurrounded by an old 
wall and towers; but its principal defence con- 
ſiſts in three ſtrong forts, viz. the Trumpet Caſ- 
tle, the Caſtle of Hau, and Fort St. Lewis or 
St. Croix, which are all antient caſtles, but en- 
larg'd and improv'd by Monſieur VauBan, in 
the reign of LEWIS XIV, for the defence of the 
town and harbour, which they entirely com- 
mand, 

Bourdeaux is one of the largeſt and richeſt 
towns in the kingdom, there being five thouſand 


Jouſes in the city and ſuburbs, and upwards of 


forty thouſand ſouls. The antiquity of it is evident 
from the remains of an amphitheatre, and other 
Roman buildings. It is the See of an Archbiſhop, 
and the principal modern edifices are, the metro- 
politan church of St. ANDREw, eſtcem'd one of 
the faireſt in France ; the archiepiſcopal palace, a 
magnificent building; the church of St. MicH a- 
EL, the Jeſuits college, and the Chartreuſe are 
elegant picces of architecture: but the town in 
general is none of the moſt beautiful, the ſtreets 
being narrow, and the buildings old ; and the 
uſual inconveniencies are met with here that are 
found in other ſea-port towns, that is, a great 
deal of noiſe, hurry and inſolence. As to its 
trade, this will be conſidered hereafter. 

The tower of Cordouan is ſituated on a rock 
at the mouth of the river Garonne or Gironde, 
and ſerves not only to defend the entrance of it, 
but as a pharos, or light-houſe, for mariners. 

Blaye, Blavium, a little ſtrong town ſituated 
on the river Garonne, about ſeven leagues to the 
northward of Bourdeaux, having a citadel and 
two ſtrong forts; one of which is erected on an 
ifand in the middle of the riyer, and the other on 
the oppolite ſhore, called Fort Medon, from its 
ſtanding in a diſtrict of that name. "Theſe defend 
the paflage of the river, and no ſhips can go up 
to Bourdeaux without their permiſſion, 

The Bazadois lies ſouth-eaſt of the Bourdelois ; 
the chief towns whercof are, 1. Bazas. 2. Reole. 
3. Caſteljaloux. 4. Nerac. And 5. Langon. 

Bazas, Crfſium Voſatum, is an antient town 
ſitnated on a rock, two leagues and half to the 
weſtward of the Garcnne, and thirty ſouth of 
It is a biſhop's ſee, but not conſide- 
rable on any other account. 

Reole is a little trading town fituate on the Ga- 
ronne, nine leagues to the ſouthward of Bour- 
deaux, Whither the parliament and courts of 


Bourdeaux were ſometimes removed in the laſt CH 4 p 

reign to mortify that city. XV. 
Nerac, the capital of the dutchy of Albret, is wy 

ſituated two leagues to the weſtward of the Ga; Nerac. 

ronne, and is a town of good trade, ſaid to be 

well repleniſhed with Calviniſts; but I preſume, 

they mean thoſe who are inclined that way, for 

none are permitted to profeſs themſelves Proteſ- 

tants openly, Here is an old caſtle built by the 


_ Engliſh, when they were ſovereigns of this 


country. 

The Agenois lies to the eaſtward of Bazadcis, 
from which it is ſeparated by the river Garonne; 
the chief towns whereof are, 1. Agen. 2. Clai- 
rac. 3. Villeneuve. 4. St. Foi. 5. Toneius, 
6. Monheurt. 7. Marmande. 8. Salvetat. And, 
9. Aiguillon. 

Agen, Agennum Nitchrigum, the capital of the Age, 
county, a town of great antiquity, is ſituated on 
the north ſhore of the river Garonne, about fifty 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Bourdeaux. It is a large place 
and a biſhop's ſee, and though it be well ſeated 
for trade, has very little, the natives having no 
genius for commerce, | 

Villeneuve de Agenois ſtands on the river Lot, Villen: 
and is one of the fineſt ſituations in the country, 

St. Foi, Fanum Sante Fidei, is ſituated on the St. Fo. 
river Dordogne, three leagues below Bergerac, 
and has a brisk trade in corn, wine and brandy. 

Marmande ſtands on the river Garonne, fix Marmante 
. e north-weſt of Agen, and twelve ſouth- 
eaſt of Bourdeaux. It is a pretty large town, and 
has a good trade. 

Aiguillon ſituate at the confluence of the Lot Aigvilks. 
and Garonne, is a fortified town, the capital 
of a dutchy and peerage, and a place of good 
trade, 

The diſtrict of Querci lies to the eaſtward of - 
the Agenois; the chief towns are, Souillac, Lan- yur 
zerte, Martel, St. Cere, Gourdon, Roquema- 


Agenoi, 


dour, Figeac, Capdenac, Cahors, Montauban, 


Moiſſac, Negrepeliſſe, Cauſſade, Caylus, Mont- 
pezat, Molieres, Realville la Francois, Burni- 
quel, Montricons and Montclar. | 

Cahors, Diva Cadurcorum, the capital of Cabors 
Querci, is ſituated on the river Lot, thirty miles 
north-caſt of Agen: a very antient town, as ap- 
pears by the ruins of ſeveral Roman buildings. It 
is at preſent the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan of 
Bourdeaux, who ſtiles himſelf Count, and con- 
tains about eight thouſand ſouls; but is a poor 
place, and makes a very indifferent appearance. 

Montauban, dons Albanus, is ſituated on an 
eminence, at the foot whereof runs the river 
Tarn, over which there is a handſome ſtone-bridge 
that joins it to a ſuburb in the province of Lan- 
uedoc, and ſtands about thirty miles to the 
. of Cahors. It is a well- built populous 
town, and the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan of 3 

| ouſe, 


Montauban 
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CHAP. louſe, The things beſt worth the viewing here 

XV. are the biſhop's palace, the Griffon fountain, and 
A the Faleſe, which is an agreeable walk on the 
Gs banks of the Tarn. It is computed there are a- 


$29 
Bergerac is ſituated on the river Dordonne, five CH AP, 
leagues ſouth of Perigueux. It was fortified by the XV. 
Engliſh in the fourteenth century, and was a place 
of importance, commanding a paſs on the river Bergerac. 


lone during the religious wars in France, and the forti- 
Cevennes and Gevaudan on the eaſt ; being about fications at length razed on account of its adhe- 
thirty leagues in length, and twenty in breadth; rence to the Calviniſts, of which ſect there were 
the chief towns whereof are Radez, Milhaud, not leſs than forty thouſand in this city and the 
I Ville-Franche, and St. Antonin. neighbourhood, at the revocation of the edict of 
Rader. Rodez, Urbs Rutena, the capital of Rovergne, Nants. It is ſtill a populous wealthy town, being 
is ſituated on a hill ſurrounded by mountains, be- the center of trade between Lyons and Bour- 
* tween the river Aveyron and a little rivulet, fix- deaux. 
teen leagues to the eaſtward of Cahors. It is a Sarlat is ſituated in a bottom ſurrounded by $arlat, 
biſhop's See, and has a fine cathedral of an octo- mountains, a league and a half from the river 
gonal figure, the tower whereof is admir'd for its Dordonne, and ten ſouth-eaſt of Perigueux, It is 
extraordinary height. They preſerve in the trea- a poor place, and ſcarce deſerves mentioning but 
ſury here one of the Virgin Mary's ſhoes; upon account of its being a biſhop's See. 
tho” it be a queſtion whether ſhe wore any. The Caſtillon, Ca//z/iv, ſituate on the Dordonne, cagilton, 
Jeſuits have a fine college in this city, and the two leagues to the weſtward of St. Foy, memo- 
convents of the Cordeliers, Dominicans, Capu- rable chiefly for a bloody battle fought between 
chins, and Chartreuſe are handſome ſtructures. the Engliſh and French, about the year 1453 ; 
Here are alfo the nunneries of the congregation of wherein the famous Joun TALBOT, Earl of 
our Lady, the Urſelines, and the abbey of Mon- Shrewsbury, and his fon were killed, and all the 
Os ſtier, It is computed there are about fix thouſand province of Gaſcony loſt ſoon after. 
N ſouls in the place. The diſtrict of Armagnac lies to the weſtward Armagnae 
q umzu. Milhaud, the capital of Upper Rovergne, is ſi- of the Thoulouſan, from which it is ſeparated by the diſtriet. 
; tuated on the Tarn, ten leagues ſouth-eaſt of river Garonne, being two and twenty leagues in 
Rodez ; the fortifications whereof were raz'd on length, and ſixteen in breadth, The chief towns 
unte account of their adhering to the Calviniſts. It are Auch, Lectoure, Nogaro, Mirande, Leyrac, 
contains about three thouſand ſouls ; but the French Eauſe, Vic, Fleurence, Caſtelnau, Verdun, and 
writers do not think it merits a farther deſcrip- Grenade. | 
tion. Auch, Auguſta Auſciorum, the capital of Gaſ- Auch. 
* Vibres, Vabres, ſituated on the river Dourdan to the cony, is fituated on the fide of a mountain near 
ſouthward of Milhaud, is no more than a little the river Gers, about thirty miles weſt of 'T'hou- 
village at preſent, and only'mention'd on account louſe, and ſeventy ſouth-eaſt of Bourdeaux. It 
of its being a biſhop's See. is the See of an Archbiſhop, one of the richeſt in 
| Ville Fan- Ville-Franche, Francepolis, is ſituated on the France, the revenue being computed at an hun- 
N . river Aveyron, eight leagues to the weſtward of dred thouſand livres per ann. He has the joint ſo. 
Rodez, remarkable chiefly for the copper-mines vereignty of the town with the Count of Armag- 
in the neighbourhood, It contains about ſix thou- nac, and ſtiles himſelf Primate of Aquitain ; the 
ſand ſouls; there are ſeveral fine convents and re- cathedral dedicated to the Virgin, is one of the 
ligious houſes in the place. fineſt in France, where they pretend to have pre- 
Perizors ei- Perigord lies to the northward of Agenois, from ſerved a bottle of the Virgin's milk. The town 
of | Grict, which it is divided by the river Dordonne, being is ſmall, containing not above three thouſand 
about thirty-three leagues long, and twenty-four ſouls ; and I don't find any building of conſequence 
broad. The chief towns are, Perigueux, Bergerac, mentioned by the French writers beſides the ca- 
darlat and Caſtillon. thedral, unleſs it be the archiepiſcopal palace, 
Prrigverx, Perigueux, Veſuna Petrocorium, the capital of Pe- from whence there is an admirable proſpect of the 
rigord, is ſituated on the river L'Iſle, fifty miles adjacent country. i 
north-eaſt of Bourdeaux, a populous town, and Lectoure, Leclora, is ſituated on a mountain, Ledwure, 
zubat the See of a biſhop, and is very ancient, as appears at the foot whereof runs the river Gers, twenty- 


bout eighteen thouſand ſouls in the place. 
Rovergne has Quercy on the weſt, and the 


by the ruins of ſeveral Roman buildings, parti- 
cularly of an amphitheatre and a round ftone 
tower, which has neither doors nor windows, 
but is entered by two ſubterraneous paſſages, ſup- 
poſed to have been a temple dedicated to Venus, 
tor which they don't ſeem to have any other au- 


thority than its obſcurity, 
Vo L, II, 


above-named. It was often taken and retaken 


five miles north of Auch. It is ſurrounded by a 
triple wall, and defended by a caſtle, the See of a 
biſhop, and computed to contain about four thou- 
ſand inhabitants. 


Verdun, capital of a diſtrict, called the Ver- Verdun. 


dunois, is ſituated five and twenty miles north- 


caſt of Auch, and contains between two and three 
Yyy thouſand 


CH AP. thouſand ſouls; which is all the deſcription I 
XV. meet with of it. 

—— The Chaloſſe, or Proper Gaſcony, lies to the 

The Cha- weſtward of Armagnac, and is about thirteen 

ks 1 leagues over cither way. The chief towns are St. 
Sever, Aire, Gabaret and Arſac. 

St. Sever. St. Sever is ſituated on the river Adour, about 
thirty miles north-eaſt of Bayonne, which ſome 
look upon to be the capital of the Gaſcon coun- 
try, Here they put on board their wines, to carry 
them to Dax and Bayonne. 

SE Aire, Adurium, Vicus Fulii, ſtands upon the A- 
dour, about twelve miles to the weſtward of St. 
Sever, and tho' it be ſtill a biſhop's See, is dwindled 
into a village. | 

The Condo- The Condomois lies to the northward of Ar- 

mois, magnac, and is about twenty leagues in length 
from caſt to weſt, but extremely narrow. "The 
chief towns are Condom, Gavaret, and Mont de 
Marſan. 

Condom. Condom is ſituated on the river Geliſe, twenty- 
five miles to the northward of Auch. It is the 
See of a biſhop, but a poor town of no manner of 
trade. The Catholicks complain of the ravages 
committed here by the Hugonots in the civil wars, 
who plundered the cathedral, burnt fix parochial 
churches and five monaſteries, 

Mont Mar- Mont Marſan is only conſiderable for being the 

— capital of the Viſcounty of Marſan, which anti- 
ently belonged to the Princes of Bearne. It ſtands 
on the river Medouze, about four and twenty 
miles to the weſtward of Condom. 

The Landes. The Landes, or Lannes, lies upon the Ocean to 
the ſouthward of the Bourdelois. It is a barren 
ſandy country, producing little but broom and 

Chief towns. heath. The chief towns are, Dax, Tartas, Al- 
bret, and Peyronrade. 

Dax. Dax, d' Aqu's, Aque Auguſtæ, Civitas Aquenſis, 
is ſituated on the river Adour, about ſixteen miles 
to the northward of Bayonne, and takes its name 
from the hot ſpring in the middle of the town. It 
is defended by ſome antique fortifications and a caſ- 
tle, a populous trading town, and a biſhop's See; 
there are alſo a great many convents and religious 
houſes in the place. 

Tartas, Tartas ftands on the Medouze, ſeven or eight 
miles to the northward of Dax, conſiderable 
chiefly for its market. 

Laboursg, The county of Labourd lies upon the ſea of Gaſ- 
cony to the ſouthward of Landes, and was part of 
the country of Baſques, a people originally of 
Cantabria. It formerly extended as far as St. Se- 
baſtian in Spain; but the Spaniards are now maſ- 
ters of all the country on the other ſide the river 

Chief towns · Bidaſſoa. The chief towns are Bayonne, St. John 
de Luz, Sibour, Uſtarits, Andaye, Bidacte, Guiche, 

Bayonne, Bayonne, Lapurdum, ſituate on the rivers Nive 

and Adour, fifteen miles north of the confines of 

Spain, about an hundred to the weſtward of Thou- 
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louſe, and three to the eaſtward of the ſea of Gaſ- CH Ap 
cony. It receiv'd its name from the Baſquiſh XV. 
words Baia and Ona, which ſignify a good bay — 
or harbour, and is divided into three parts by the 

rivers, ſtrongly fortified in the late reign by that 
celebrated engineer Monficur VAUuBAN. The 
citadel commands the town, the harbour and the 
adjacent country; beſides which, it has ſeveral o- 

ther good forts for its defence. The town is tole- 

rably large and populous, and is of conſequence as 

well on account of its foreign trade, as its being 

one of the ſtrongeſt frontier garriſons on the fide 

of Spain. It is a biſhop's See; but neither the ca- 
thedral or the other publick or private buildings, 

have any thing in them that merits a particular 
deſcription. The harbour is tolerably good, but 

of a difficult entrance. | 

St. John de Luz ſtands on a bay of the ſea, ten g. Johne 
miles ſouth-weſt of Bayonne, and ten north-eaſt Luz. 
of Fontarabia in Spain, It is a pretty large bo- 
rough-town, but no city. 

The Ifle of Pheaſants ought not to be forgot in The 17; 
this place, which lies in the middle of the river Phet, 
Bidaſſoa, that divides France from Spain, and to . og 
which therefore both Princes have an equal claim, 1 
was pitch'd upon for a treaty of peace between theſe 
kingdoms in the year 1659 ; and from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Pyrenees, was called the Pyre- 
nean treaty, Here King CHARLes II. of Eng- 
land attended in perſon, to ſollicit the aſſiſtance of 
thoſe powers, while he remain'd in exile ; but was 
ſhamefully deſerted by both of them: tho? the fol- 
lowing year, when his ſubjects voluntarily ſent for 
him and reſtor'd him to his throne, he was as much 
courted by theſe and the reſt of the Princes of 
Europe; as he had been neglected in his diſtreſs, 

The Country or Valley of Soule makes part of v, ey 
the country of Baſques, and lies along the river $oule. 
Gave de Suzon, between Bearne on the eaſt, 
and the Lower Navarre on the weſt, conſiſting 
of ſixty- nine pariſhes, the only conſiderable town 
being that of Manleon Malleo, ſituate on the Man'ei* 
Gave de Suzon ; and this the French writers do 
not give us any particular deſcription of, only ob- 
ſerve, that the celebrated HENRY SPONDE, bi- 
ſhop of Pamiers, was born here. 

The County of Bigorre lies ſouth-eaſt of Bearne, ge 
on the confines of Spain, being about eighteen county. 
leagues in length, and three in breadth, The 
chief towns are, Tarbes, Vic de Bigorre, Lourde, 
Bagneres, Barege, St. Sever de Ruſtan, and Jor- 
nac. 

Tarbes is ſituated on the river Adour, about be- 
thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Auch, and twelve ſouth- 
eaſt of Pau, in one of the moſt pleaſant fruitful 
valleys in the country. It is a pretty little town 
divided in four or five parts by the ſeveral branches 
of the river; a biſhop's See, the cathedral whereof 
is dedicated to the Virgin, 6 eſides which _—_ 
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only one pariſh-church and two monaſteries, It 
is defended by the caſtle of Bigorre, which 'tis 
ſaid gives name to the county, 

Bagueres, Aquz Convenarum, ſituate on the A- 
dour, is conſiderable for its hot baths, which oc- 
caſions a great reſort of people hit her. 

The County of Cominges lies between the 
Thoulouſan on the north-eaſt, and Bigorre on 
the ſouth-weſt, being about eighteen leagues in 
length, and fix in breadth. The chief towns 
whereof are, St. Bertrand, Lombez, Muret, 
Montregean, St. Beat, St. Gaudens, and St. Mar- 
tory. 

& Bertrand is a little town ſituate on a hill 
near the river Gironne, about thirty miles to the 
eaſtward of Pau, and as much ſouth of Auch. 
At the foot of the hill whereon it ſtands, lay the 
antient Cominges, Lugdunum Convenarum, which 
was a larger town than Thoulouſe, as appears by 
the ruins of its walls. St. Bertrand is a biſhop's 
See, and has a cathedral; but the inhabitants 
ſcarce amount to five hundred fouls. 

Lombes ſtands upon the little river Seve, about 
twenty miles to the northward of St. Bertrand, 
containing about two thouſand five hundred inha- 
bitants, only conſiderable on account of its being 


a biſhop's See. 


Muret fituate on the Garonne, about thirty 
miles north-eaſt of St. Bertrand, where the Ro- 
man Catholicks ſay, they obtain'd a miraculous 
victory over the Albigenſes. They relate, that 
PETER, King of Arragon, the Count de Thou- 
louſe, and many other ſovereign Princes, having 
beſieg'd Muret with an army of an hundred thou- 
ſand men, in the year 1213, and that St. Dom1- 
NICK, With the biſhop of Thoulouſe, being ſhut 
up in the place, and calling to their aſſiſtance S1- 
MoN Earl of Montford, they ſallied out upon the 
beſiegers with fourteen thouſand men, St. Dom1- 
NICK Carrying a crucifix before them, and totally 
routed the King of Arragon's army, who was 
killed upon the ſpot. They pretend to have pre- 
ſerved St. DominicKk's crucifix to this day at 
Thoulouſe, with three arrows ſticking in the wood 
of the croſs, with the Chriſt untouch'd. And 
tho" we ſhould not be much in the wrong to ſuſ- 
pend our belief as to ſome circumſtances in the 
ſtory, yet we may obſerve from hence and other 
relations we have met with, that almoſt all South 
France, part of Italy and Spain, as well Princes 
as people, were very early united in a confederacy 
againſt the church of Rome and its ſuperſtitions, 
and maintained their ground for ſome ages, till 
a general croiſado was - proclaimed againſt them; 
and then it was with no ſmall difficulty they were 
ſuppreß'd. 

St. Beat is ſituated on the Garonne, two or three 
leagues to the ſouthward of St. Bertrand, ſo in- 
clo:ed between two mountains, that there is only 
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room for the buildings and the river between them; CHAP, 


and tho' it be a very indifferent place in other re- 


XV. 


ſpects, they can ſay what few others can, namely. 


that the whole town is built with marble, which 


is the only ſtone to be found in their neighbour- 
hood, 


St. Gaudens is a little populous trading place on st. Gaudens. 


the Garonne, ſituated north-eaſt of St. Bertrand, 


the beſt town in the Cominges, and the capital 
of the Nebouzan. 


Conſerans lies ſouth-eaſt of Cominges, ad- Conſerans, 


joining to the Pyrenean Mountains; the only town 


of any conſequence is St. Lizier, Fanum Santi Li- St. Lisier. 


cert, Civitas Conſeranorum, ſituate on the river 
Salat, at the foot of the Pyrenees, fourteen or 
fifteen miles to the eaſtward of St. Bertrand. It 


is the See of a biſhop, but not conſiderable on any 
other account, 


The government of Guienne and Gaſcony is The antient 
part of the antient Aquitain, fo called a agruis, fate of Cu- 
from the great number of hot baths and mineral 2 04 


waters in it. In the Roman diviſion of Gaul, it 
comprehended all that country which lies between 
the river Loire and the Pyrenean mountains, and 


was transferred to the Goths by the Emperor V a- . 


LENTINIAN III. The Franks having made a con- 
queſt of it, CHARLEs the Great erected it into 
a kingdom for his youngett ſon Lewis, who af- 
terwards ſucceeded him in the Empire. It falling 
to the Kings of France in the diviſion of the Em- 
pire, they govern'd it by Counts and Dukes, who 
at length aſſumed an unlimited dominion, and 
made it hereditary in their families. ELEANOR 
the heireſs of WILLIAM, the ninth Duke of Aqui» 
tain, married LEWIS VII, King of France, who 
having divorc'd her, ſhe afterwards married HE N- 
RY of Anjou, ſon to the Empreſs Maup, and 
grandſon of HEnRY 1, King of England; who 
ſucceeding his grandfather in the crown of England, 
enjoy'd the dutchy of Aquitain allo in the right of 
ELEANOR his wife, whom he married about the 
year 1152, and his deſcendants enjoy'd it till 
1202, when the French King LEWIS VIII ſeiz- 
ing ſome part of it, a war broke out between the 
two kingdoms of England and France ; which ended 
in a treaty, wherein it was ſtipulated, that the 
Engliſh ſhould enjoy the dutchy of Guienne, as it 
was bounded on the north by the river Charente, 
and on the ſouth by the Pyrenean mountains; 
which tract of land was of a larger extent than the 
preſent province or government of Guienne and 
Gaſcony, tho' not ſo large as the antient kingdom 
of Aquitain. This the Engliſh enjoy'd for more 
than two hundred and fifty years afterwards, 
namely, till the fatal year 1453, when JoHN 
TALBOT Earlof Shrewsbury and his fon were 
killed in a deciſive battle near Caſtillon in Gaſ- 
cony, during the unfortunate reign of HENRY VI. 
'This Prince had been crowned at Paris, and was 
Yyy2 


ONCce 


Gaſcony. 
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CHAP. once actually ſovereign of the reſt of France, as 


XV. well as England, but ſaw himſelf depriv'd of both 
WAS before his death, and the Engliſh have never ſince 
had any conſiderable footing in France. 

The produce as well as trade of Guienne con- 
ſiſts chiefly in wine, In time of full peace, when 
their commerce is not interrupted, it is computed 
that the foreign ſhipping which comes to Bour- 
deaux does not take off leſs than an hundred thou- 
ſand tons annually : but theſe wines are not all of 
the growth of this province, great part of them 
are brought hither from Languedoc, &c, They 
have two great annual fairs at Bourdeaux of fifteen 
days continuance each, when foreigners chiefly re- 
fort hither ; one begins the firſt of March, and 
the other the fifteenth of October; the laſt is 
much the moſt confiderable, being after the vin- 
tage, when there is the greateſt plenty of wine and 
fruit, and then we may ſometimes ſee four or five 
hundred fail in the port of Bourdeaux, ſome of 
them of five hundred tons, whoſe cargoes conſiſt of 
brandies, vinegar, prunes and fruit, as well as 
wine: and we may judge of the trade of Bour- 
deaux, ſays a French writer, by the cuſtoms paid 
there, which in ſome years amount to four mil- 
lions of livres. ; 

Bayonne is the moſt conſiderable port on this 
coaſt next to Bourdeaux. Hither the Spaniards 
bring their wool over the mountains on mules, 
and take ſugars in return : and from Bayonne the 
Spaniſh wool is diſtributed to all the provinces of 
France where there are woollen manufactures, 
Timber for ſhipping, as maſts and yards, are alſo 
brought down the rivers in floats from the Pyre- 
nean mountains to Bayonne, and ſent from thence 
to Breſt and other ports, where the King's ſhips 
are built and repair'd. The merchants of this 
town alfo fit out ſhips every year for the whale- 
fiſkery in Greenland, and pretend to have been 
the firſt who found out and were engaged in this 
branch of trade. True it is, their neighbours the 
Biſcayners of Spain, were the firſt we are acquaint- 
ed with that followed the whale-fiſhery, and on 
account of their dexterity in that art, the Engliſh 
took ſeveral of them into their ſervice when they 
firſt eftabliſh'd the whale- fiſnery in the Greenland 
ſeas : and under the name of Biſcayners it is highly 
probable the mariners of Bayonne and other ports 
on this coaſt might be included, But it appears 
they follow'd this employment in more ſouthern 
latitudes, and not in the ſeas of New Greenland, 
till they were carried thither by the Engliſh. 

From Port Blaye on the Garonne, below Bour- 
deaux, they alſo export wine, and in plentiful 
years corn ; and from the bay of Arcathon, pitch, 
tar and roſin. 

That part of this province which is call'd the 
Election of Montauban, produces corn, wine, 
prunes, tobacco, ſaffron and filk, which are ſent 
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down the rivers Garonne and Tarn to Bourdeaux; CH AP 
and 'tis computed that the Engliſh and Dutch lay XVI. 
out annually in prunes only, above an hundred 
thouſand crowns. Their ſaffron and filk are ſent 

chiefly to Lyons. 

This country alſo has ſome manufactures of 
linnen and woollen, but not much of theſe to ex- 
port. They abound in mules, which the Spaniards 
purchaſe of them, being very proper for carrying 
burthens, and travelling over the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, 

The governour general of Guienne has under Mili 
him two lieutenant- generals, the one for Guienne, Borer 
and the other for Gaſcony and Bigorre ; beſides eg 
which, the King conſtitutes lieutenants-general in con, 
every election, and in every fortified town, of 
which laſt there are a great number in this pro- 

Vince, 


Gai 


C-HAF. AVL 


Treats of the province or general government of 
Saintonge and Angoumas, 


= HIS government comprehends almoſt all Sain- Sainte, 
tonge and Angoumois. Saintonge is bounded — 
by Poitou and Aunis on the north; by Angou— 
mois and Perigord on the eaſt; by the Bourdelois 
and the Gironde on the ſouth; and by the Ocean on A 
the welt ; being five and twenty leagues in length, | 
and twelve in breadth. 
Angoumois is bounded by Poitou on the north; Ange, 
by Limoſin on the eaſt; by Perigord on the ſouth; — 
and by Saintonge on the weſt; being eighteen 
leagues long and fifteen broad. 
Ihe principal rivers of this government are the Rien. 
Charente and the Boutonne. 8 
The Charente having its ſource in the Limo- Chants 
ſin, firſt takes its courle north-weſt into Angou- 
mois, and then turning about to the ſouthward, 
viſits Angouleſme; after which taking its courſe 
north-weſt again, it viſits Saintes, diſcharging itſelf 
into the Ocean a league and half below Rochefort. 
The Boutonne riſing in Poitou, takes its courſe Bouton, 
ſouth-weſt till it falls into Charente at port Caril- 
lon. The other rivers of this province are but 
ſmall, but ' tis obſerv'd that their waters make ex- 
cellent paper. 7 
The air of this country is efteem'd hotter than F 3 
that about Paris. The country is full of little?“ F 
hills, but has not one conſiderable mountain in 
it, unleſs that on which Angouleſme is ſituated. 
The ſoil produces corn, wine, ſaffron, and all 
manner of fruits in abundance. They have ſome 
good iron-mines, which afford a great quantity of 
that metal, but no others wrought. "Thoſe of 
Rancogne and Plancheminer are the moſt con- 
ſiderable. | 
The chief towns in Saintonge are Saintes, Ma- chief tov 
rennes, Arvert, Sanjon, Royan, Tallemond, = 
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| | Angeuleſme, 


XVI. Angeli, Tonnai-Charente, Taillebourg. 

he chief towns of Angoumois are Angouleſme, 
Cognac, Jarnac, Rochefoucaut, Blanzac, Cha- 
teauneuf, Bouteville, Ruffec and Vauguyon. 

Saintes, Mediolanum, Urbs Santonica, a little ill- 
built city on the river Charente, ſixty miles to the 
northward of Bourdeaux, and twenty to the caſt- 
ward of the Ocean, is the capital of Saintonge, 
and a Biſhop's See, but not very conſiderable on 
any other account at preſent, unleſs it be for the 
noble ruins found here, which ſufficiently diſcover 
its antiquity ; as a triumphal arch, ſuppoſed to be 

erected in the reign of 'TIBER1Us, the ruins of 
an amphitheatre, ſeveral aqueducts, and a capitol, 
the laſt of which edifices were only erected by 
the Romans in towns of the firſt magnitude. 

St. John de Angeli, Angeliacum, ſtands on the 
river Boutonne, five leagues north-eaſt of Saintes. 
It was antiently a magnificent caſtle, built in the 
middle of a foreſt named Angeliacum, where the 
Dukes of Aquitain had their reſidence. It after- 
wards grew to be a conſiderable town, and was 
ſtrongly fortified, but the inhabitants adhering to 
the Galvinifts it was beſieg' d and taken by LEWIS 
XIII, whereupon they were depriv'd of their pri- 
vileges, and the rte demoli{t'd. 

Angouleſme, the capital of Angoumois, olim 
Inculiſma, is ſituated on the top of a mountain 
ſurrounded with rocks, at the toot whereof runs 
the river Charente, thirty miles to the eaſtward 
of Saintes. It is a biſhop's See, the cathedral church 
dedicated to St. Auſonius, beſides which there are 
eight churches and fix convents in the place. It 
is ſuppoſed to contain eight thouſand ſouls. 

Cognac, ſituate on the Charente, ſeven leagues 
to the weſtward of Angouleſme, in one of the moſt 
deſirable countries in the world, and remarkable 
for being the place of the nativity of FRANC1s I, 
but better known to us by the excellent wine and 
brandy it produces. 

Rochefeu- Rochefoucaut, Rupes Fucaldi, ſituate on the 
rg Touvre, four leagues to the eaſtward of Angou- 
leſme, has the title of a dutchy and peerage, but 
I do not meet with any particular deſcription of it. 
The trade The principal trade of Saintonge is in ſalt, of which 
1 they make a ſurprizing quantity in their ſalt- mar- 
tonge, hes, much better than that of Bretagne, or an 
other part of France; but the duties are ſo ch 
higher in this province than they are in Britany, 
that they make much leſs than they have done. 

The Angoumois have a good trade in wine, 
brandy, paper and ſalt, but they are a lazy gene- 
ration, pretty much addicted to pleaſure, and do 
not make all the advantages they might of the fer- 
tility of their country. Their manufacture of pa- 
per is eſteem'd the beſt in Europe, which it ſeems 
has been difcourag'd of late, and is not equal to 
what it was, 
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of the Engliſh, It is at preſent a Biſhop's See, and 
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The governour of this province hathalieutenant- CH AP, 
general under him in Saintonge and Anzoumois, XVII. 
and a lieutenant of the King's in each of thoſe c? 
ties, beſides which the town of Cognac has its par- Military 
cular governour, 


CHAP, NI. 


Treats of the province or government of Aunis, 


g HIS government comprehends the country of Province of 
Aunis, the country of Brouageois, the iſles of mn 

Re, Oleron, &c. and is bounded on the north and roi 

eaſt by Poitou; by Saintonge on the ſouth, and 

by the Ocean on the weſt. 

The principal rivers which paſs through this Rivers, 

country are the Charente and the Seare. And 
tho” it be but a ſmall government, it has the ad- 
vantage of ſeveral good ports, of which the moſt Ports. 
conſiderable are Rochefort, Rochelle, Brouage, St. 
Martins in Re, FTremblade, and Tonnai-Charente. 
This country is generally dry, and yet produces 
good corn and wine: In the maritime parts, 
where there are large meadows, they feed abun- 
dance of cattle, and in their ſalt- marſhes make 
the beſt ſalt in Europe. 

The chief places in this government are Ro- Chief towns. 
chelle, Rochefort, Brouage, Marennes, Alvert, 
Tremblade, Saujon, Royan, and the iſles of Re 
and Oleron. 

Rochelle, Rupella, is ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, Rochelle. 
twelve leagues north-weſt of Saintes, two ſouth- 
eaſt of the iſle of Re, and four north-eaſt of Oleron, 
is forty- ſix degrees twelve minutes north latitude, 
ſtrongly fortified by that great Engineer VAuBAN. 
The town is of a ſquare figure, and about three miles 
in circumference, Queen ELEANOR of Guienne 
brought it, with the reſt of her territories, to 
HENRY II. King of England, about the year 
1152; the French ſurpriz'd it in 1224, but by the 
treaty of Britany, anno 1360, they were obliged 
to deliver it up to the Engliſh again, The town 
revolted ten years #fter, and put themſelves under 
the protection of France. Upon the reformation 
they declared for the Proteſtants, who defended the 
place againſt the Kings of France from the year 
1567, till 1628, being ſupported by the Engliſh ; 
but the Duke of Buckingham, who was going to 
their relief with a powerful fleet, being ſtabb'd b 
that aſſaſſin FELToN, the expedition ed 
and they were forced to ſurrender, after having 
ſuffer'd a terrible famine, and all other miſeries of 
a long ſiege, whereby two thirds of them were de- 
{troy'd before the town was taken; after which the 
fortifications were demoliſh'd, and lay in ruins till 
the year 1689, as has been intimated already, 
when that famous Engineer MonſteurV aus an for- 
tified it after the modern way, to prevent a deſcent 
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CHAP. a place of very great foreign trade, as will appear bour and the adjacent country, The entry of the CHAÞ 
XVII. under that head. port is narrow and defended by a fort. XVII.“ 
Ls Rochefort, Ruprfortizm, ſituate three or four Fort Pree ſtands on the north-weſt part of the wy 
Rochefott. Jeagues from the mouth of the Charente, and ſeven iſland, and defends the entrance of the channel Fort Pre, 
or eight to the ſouthward of Rochelle, was but a call'd Pertruis Breton. Fort Samblancean ſtands 
little caſtle in the year 1665, when the French on the ſouth-caſt point of the iſland, and defends the 
King LEWIS XIV, obſerving that the coaſts on the channel call'd Pertruis Antiocle, Beſides which, 
Ocean were generally very dangerous and of diffi- there is another fort on the coaſt call'd Fort Mar- fort Mu- 
cult acceſs, and that there was ſcarce a port or road tray, rais'd by the above-mention'd celebrated en- tray, 
except that of Breſt, where the royal navy might gineer: ſo that it would be much more difficult to 
ride with any fecurity, he order'd ſeveral places to make a deſcent upon this iſland now, than when 
be ſounded, and diſcover'd at length that a good the Duke of Buckingham landed here in order to Duke of 
port might be made in the mouth of the river Cha- relieve Rochelle in the year 1627. It ſeems he Buck:': «. 
rente, and that there was depth ſufficient that was maſter of the whole iſland except Fort Pree, yr 2 
river for the largeſt veſſels; he purchas'd the above- which holding out againſt him, and the Rochellers and Bo. 
mention'd caſtle of Rochefort, and order'd the plan ſtupidly refuſing to admit him into the city, upon hell, amp 
of a town to be trac'd out of the bigneſs of Bour- ſome fooliſh inſinuations of their brethren the **7 


fl. 


Brouage, Brouage is fituated on a bay of the ſea about a caſtle ſituated on the eaſt part of the iſland, and * 
eight leagues ſouth of Rochelle; it is ſurrounded ſome other forts. The natives had formerly a 
by a falt-marſh where they make vaſt quantities mighty reputation for their {kill in navigation ; and 
of ſalt, as will appear under the article of trade; in conformity to their cuſtoms it was, that Queen 
but the harbour is in a manner choak'd up. ELEANOR, Dutcheſs of Guienne, made thoſe con- 

Soubize. Soubize is ſituated on the river Charente two ſtitutions in relation to ſea-aftairs, which obtain'd 
leagues from the ſea, conſiderable chiefly for being the title of the laws of Oleron, and became a model 
the capital of a principality, and for its healthful for all other maritime powers on the Ocean, as thoſe 
air, whither the natives of Rochefort frequently of Rhodes were in the Mediterranean in the time 
retire for reſtoring their broken conſtitutions, of the Romans. Upon each of theſe iſlands of Re 

Ile of Re The iſle of Re, Rea Iuſula, lies five or fix miles and Oleron there is a pharos or light-houſe for the 


St. Martins. 


deaux, and having ſurrounded it with a wall and 
other modern fortifications, erected an arſenal and 
magazines, and gave all manner of encouragement 
to his ſubjects to build and ſettle there; and it is 
now one of the fineſt towns, and the beſt provided 
to accommodate the royal navy of any upon the 
coaſt, except Breſt and Port-Lewis. Here is a 
noble hoſpital alſo for difabled ſeamen : but the 
place is {till very unhealthful in Auguſt, September 
and October, ſuppoſed to proceed from the badneſs 
of the water, and its being cover'd by the hills 
from the north wind. The entrance of the river 
and the port is defended by ſeveral forts that ren- 
der it inacceſſible to an enemy by ſea. 


to the weſtward of Rochelle, and is four or five 
leagues in length, and oneand ahalf in breadth, pro- 
ducing plenty of wine and ſalt, tho* their wine is 
but indifferent, and ſerves chiefly to convert into 
brandy and ſtrong waters. They have neither 
corn, graſs or trees upon the iſland : it is however 
populous, and ftands very advantagioufly for a fo- 
reign trade. The chief town is that of St. Mar- 
tins, beſides which there are five or ſix pariſhes 
upon it. 

St, Martins is but an inconſiderable town in it 
ſelf, but of great conſequence on account of the 
fortifications about it, which were erected in the 
late reign by Monfieur VAuBAN. They conſiſt of 
a good wall with fix royal baſtions and five half- 
moons, a ditch and cover'd way well lin'd, and a 
fine citadel which commands the town, the har- 


faints in England, he was forc'd to return home 
without effecting any thing; and being ſtabb'd by 
FELTON while he was recruiting his troops in 
England in order to return to their relief, Rochelle 
was taken, and the inhabitants, as well as the reſt 
of the Proteſtants of France, ſuffer'd ſufficiently for 
their diſtruſt and ingratitude towards the Engliſh 
court, who had done fo much to ſupport them. 


The iſle of Oleron, Ultarus, lies two or three Olen. 


leagues to the ſouthward of Re, and as much to 
the weſtward of the continent ; being about five 
leagues in length, two in breadth, and twelve in 
circumference ; containing fix pariſhes, and ten 
or twelve thouſand inhabitants. It is defended by 


direction of mariners in the night. The foil of 
Oleron is very fruitful,” producing corn and wine 
in abundance ; beſides which, the natives make great 
quantities of ſalt of the ſea-water, 

The great foreign trade which is driven at Ro- 
chelle enriches all the towns and villages of this 
little province. 
mingo, and the reſt of the American iſlands; to 
Senegal, Canada, Mifliflipi, Cadiz, Portugal, the 
iſles of Azores, Sweden, Denmark, Muſcovy, 
England and Holland, whither they ſend great 
numbers of ſhips loaden with wine and brandy, 
ſalt, paper and linnen ; and ſome fay itufts, ſerges, 
and other woollen manufactures to the northern 
kingdoms. They fend to the American iſlands al- 
molt all the Baba Saws of life; and in return bring 
back ſugars, indigo, tobacco, ſkins, ahora 

; 8 
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Campechy wood, cotton, and other leſſer articles: 
and they receive from the {ide of Domingo cochi- 
neal, quinquina, cocoa nuts, vanilles, pearls, 
emeralds and dollars. Their colonies in North 
America furniſh them with dry'd cod, ſtock-fiſh, 
ſalmon, ſalted eels, fiſh-oil, hides, maſts, yards, 
and other naval ſtores. 'T hey import from Africa, 
ſkins, wax, gums, and a ſmall quantity of gold- 
duſt, From Portugal they bring Brazil-tobacco 
and ſnuff, chocolate, dry'd citrons and oranges ; 
and in time of war Liſhon was the ſtaple of all the 
merchandizes of Spain, England and Holland, 

The principal manufacture at Rochelle is that 
of refining and baking ſugar, as that of linnen is at 
Rochefort and Barbeſieux: to which we may add 
the diſtilling brandy and ſtrong waters here and in 
every other town of the country, But nothing 
turns to ſo much account as their ſalt, which is 
made by letting the ſea at high water into ſhallow 
baſins or pans, where the water being evaporated, 
the ſalt ſubſides, and they find a kind of cruſt of 
{alt at the bottom, Then they let in the ſea again, 
and ſo from time to time till the cruſt is come to 
the thickneſs they deſire it, when they take it out 
and lay it on heaps, and then repeat the experi- 
ment again. This brings in a good revenue to the 
proprietors of the ſalt-marſhes, but a much greater 
to the crown, 


There is a governour-general of Aunis,Rochelle, 


Brouage, Re and Oleron, who has under him a 
lieutenant-general, the King's lieutenant, and ſe- 
veral governours of particular places and forts: be- 
ſides which there is a captain or general, who has 


the command of nine or ten thouſand militia, to 


prevent any ſurprize or deſcent on the coaſts in 
time of war, 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Contains a deſcription of the province or general 
government of Poitou. 


THE province of Poitou, Pictavta, is bounded 

by the territories of Nants and Anjou on the 
north; by Touraine and Berry on the eaſt; by 
Saintonge, Augoumois and Aunis on the ſouth; 
and by the Ocean on the weſt; and is forty- eight 
leagues in length from eaſt to weſt, and two and 
twenty in breadth from north to ſouth, 

This country is diverſified with champain, 
woods and paſture grounds, (very little of 1t moun- 
tainous) and ſome few foreſts. 

There are but two navigable. rivers in it, which 
are thoſe of Vienne and the Sevre Niortoiſe. 

The Vienne riſes in the Limoſin, and running 
north-weſt, falls into the. Loire two or three leagues 
to the en ſtward of Saumur. 

The Sevre Niortoiſe, ſo call'd to diſtinguiſh it 
from the Sevre Nautois, hath its ſource in the eaſt 
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part of Poitou, and taking its courſe weſtward, C H A P+ 
paſſes by Niort, where it begins to be navigable, XVIII, 
and continuing its courſe weſterly, falls into a bay wand 
of the Ocean a little below Marans. 

There is but one fountain of mineral waters of Mineral 
any conſequence in the country, and that is at Water. 
Availles. 

They reckon up nine ports on the coaſt of Poitou, ports. 
but they are of little ſervice to any veſſels but fiſher- 
boats and ſmall craft, except that of Sables d'Olonne, 
which 'tis ſaid will admit veſſels of an hundred 
and fifty tons. 

Poitou is divided into the higher and lower, of pjviten, 
which the higher is the largeſt diviſion, and com- 
prin the towns of Poitiers, Thouars, Loudun, Chief towns. 

irebeau, Chatelleraut, St. Maixent, Luſignan, 
Montmorillon, Chauvigny, Richelieu and Morte- 
mar. And in the lower Poitou are Niort, Maille- 
zais, Lucon, Fontenai le Compte, Parthenai and 
la Rocheſuryon. 

Poitiers, Auguſtoritum Pidtavium, the capital of Poitiers, 

the province, is ſituated on an eminence near the 
little river Clain, fourſcore miles to the eaſtward 
of the Ocean, and about as much north-eaſt of 
Saintes. It is the largeſt town in France next to 
Paris, if we regard the extent of the walls ; but 
then there is a great deal of plough'd land, gardens 
and waſte ground included within thoſe bounds. 
The town however is not ſmall, containing two 
and twenty pariſhes, nine convents of fryars and. 
twelve of nuns, beſides ſeveral abbeys, two ſemi- 
naries, and three hoſpitals ; and is govern'd by a 
mayor, five and twenty aldermen, and ſixty- five 
burgeſſes. They have a very little trade, which is 
aſcrib'd to the lazy indolent temper of the inhabi- 
tants, who are nevertheleſs eſteem'd a polite and 
ſociable people. Poitiers is a Biſhop's See, and has 
a univerlity of ſome credit; there are alſo the re- 
mains of ſeveral Roman edifices in the place, as 
of an amphitheatre, a triumphal arch, which {till 
ſerves for one of the gates, and ſome aqueducts. 
In the middle of the town is a great round tower 
call'd the caſtle of Maubergeon : the black Prince 
ſon to EDWARD III. King of England, took 
Jon King of France and his ſon PHIL1P pri- 
ſoners, about two leagues from this city, anno 
I . 

2 Tearcium, ſituate on a little hill near Thovars, 
the river Toue, ten leagues north-welt of Poitiers, 
conſiderable chiefly for being the capital of a 
dutchy. a f 

Loudun, Caſtrum Laſclumum, ſtands eight leagues Loudun. 
north-weſt of Poitiers, is a pretty town, and has 
a great number of convents and . ap houſes in 
it; but was much more remarkable in the laſt 


century for its attachment to the Proteſtants : here 
it ſeems they had one of their laſt ſynods in 1658; 

Luſignan, Licimacum Caſirum, is a little town Lufignans' 
ſituated five leagues ſouth-weſt of Poitiers, famous 
formerly 
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XVIII. which is now demoliſh'd, the Lords whereof were 
GA Kings of Cyprus and Jeruſalem, 

Richelicu. Richelieu, an elegant town and caſtle, ten leagues 
north of Poitiers, enlarged and beautified by the 
celebrated Cardinal RicHELIEU, and made the 
capital of a Dutchy and Peerage; the Duke's palace 
or caſtle, with the park, gardens, &c. «re eſteem'd 
equal to moſt in France. 

Lucon is ſituated three and twenty leagues ſouth- 
welt of Poitiers, con derable only on account of 
its being a Biſhop's ice, 

Fontenai le Comte, the capital of the lower 
Poitou, is fituate] twenty leagues ſouth-weſt of 
Poitiers, and is a well built town, conſiſting of 
three pariſhes and ſevcral convents; but the French 
writers do not give us any farther deſcription ot 
_ "We 
The antient Poitou is part of Aquitania, and ereCted int. a 
fate of county by CHARLEMAIN in favour of AR A, 
Porto. whoſe poſterity were Dukes of Cuienre {or ieveral 

generations; the laſt of them was \» 1LLIAM the 
Ninth, whoſe only daughter and Ecireſs marrying 
HENRY of Anjou, aiterwards HEN R JI. King 
of England, brought this province with Guienne 
and Gaſcony to the crown of Engl.ad, as has 
been obſerv'd already, and which was poſteſ d by 
the Engliſh with ſome interruptions from the 
French, till the unfortunate reign of HENRY VI 
anno 1453. 

The trade of Poitiers and the diſtrict belonging 
to it is inconſiderable, conſiſting only in worſted 
ſtockings, hats, and ſhammy leather. They ſell 
alſo ſome woo! and cattle at their fairs, and drug- 
gets, which are the manufacture of Parthenai, 

The diſtrict of Chatelleraud is a pleaſant fruit- 
ful country, the inhabitants eſteem'd witty and in- 
duſtrious, and to have a genius for trade. The 
town of Chatelleraud is famous for watches, clocks, 
knives, ſciſſors, and other hard ware. 

In the diſtrict of Maixent their trade conſiſts 
chiefly in corn and cattle, which they vend to the 
Kays Aa of Auvergne, Lions, Piedmont and Sa- 
voy ; and in the town of Maixent they have a 
woollen manufacture. 

In the diſtrict of Niort they vend great numbers 
of cattle, horſes and mules ; and at the town of 
Niort, their manufacture of woollen ſtuffs and 
ſhammy leather is conſiderable. 

In the diſtrict of Fontenai they drive a good 
trade with their horſes, mules and corn ; and at 
the town of Fontenai they have a manufaQure of 
woollen cloth, ſerges and ſtuffs. On the ſea-coaſts 
they make falt of the ſea-water, as has been inti- 
mated already, 

Military The governour general of this province hath un- 
government. der him one lieutenant-general, and two of the 
King's lieutenants for the higher Poitou ; and one 
 ieutenant-general and two of the King's lieutenants 
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CC HA P. formerly for one of the ſtrongeſt caſtles in France, 


for the lower: beſides the governours of particular CH Ap 


C! 
places, as thoſe of Loudun, Poitiers, Chatelleraud, XIX. > 
Luſignan, St. Maixent, Niort, Fontenai le Comte, wy WM 
and the caſtle of Chaune, Rer 


CHAP, XI. 


Contains a deſcription of the general government or 
province of Bretagne or Britany. 


PRetagne, Britany, Little Britain, antiently call'd 8reagy, 
Armorica, i. e. Ad mare ſita, from the ſitua- The nm 

tion on the ſea, is a peninſula bounded on the north, ſituation, 

ſouth and weſt, by the ocean, and on the eaſt by 

Anjou, Maine and part of Normandy, being ſixty 

leagues in length from eaſt to weſt, and forty five 

in its greateſt breadth, that is, from Nantz to St, 

Malo's ; but grows leſs gradually as we proceed to 

tue weſtward, ſo that in ſome places it is not half 

that breadth. | 

This country is pleaſantly diverſified with moun- Face of thy 
ta:''s and valleys, but the lower Britany is the moſt 7 
mountainous, a chain of hills call'd Mount Arre 
run ing croſs it. There is alſo a happy variety 
of champain and woods, The trees in their foreſts 
are fo: tue moſt part beech, oak or cheſnuts. The 
ai” is generally healthful, but thick and moiſt to- Th a 
wards the ſea-coaſts, The principal rivers are the gn 
Loirc, the Vilaine, the Ouſt, the Blavet and the 
Rancd, of which the two firſt only are navigable. 

The Loire has been already deſcrib'd, which runs 
through this province from eaſt to weſt, and falls 
into the ocean ten leagues below Nants. The Vi- 
laine riſes on the eaſtern confines of this province, 
and running ſouth-weſt, falls into the ocean about 
twenty miles north-weſt of the mouth of the Loire, 
The reſt of the rivers riſe within the province, and 
running but a very ſhort courſe before they diſ- 
charge themſelves into the Ocean, are not any of 
them navigable farther than the tide lows. There 
is no part of France abounds with ſo many good ports. 
ports and roads as this; for here we find St. Malo's, 
Breſt, Conquet, Port Lewis, Nants, and ſeveral 
others, which I ſhall deſcribe when I come to treat 
of thoſe places. 

Bretagne is uſually divided into the higher and Divifon | 
lower Britany : the higher lies towards the eaſt, Bitte 
and the lower towards the weſt ; but the lateſt 
French geographers chuſe to deſcribe the ſeveral 
dioceſes it contains without regarding whether they 
ſtand in the higher or lower Britany ; and theſe are 
nine in number, viz. 1. The dioceſe of Rennes. 

2. That of Nants. 3. Vannes. 4. Quimper. 5. 
Leon. 6. Triguer. 7. St. Brien, 8. St, Malo. 
And, 9. That of Dol. | 

The Biſhoprick of Rennes is an inland country, _ 
having the dioceſe of Dol on the north, and the 
dutchy of Maine towards the eaſt ; the chief towns 


whereof are Rennes, Fougeres and Vitre, 
Rennes, 
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CHAP. Rennes, Civitas Redanum, the capital of the 


province, as it was antiently of Armorica, is ſi- 


A tuated on the river Vilaine, about fifty-five miles 


Rennes 
(ty. 


to the northward of Nants, and forty-five ſouth 
of St. Malo. It is divided by the river in two 
parts, which have a communication by three 
bridges; a large populous town, the See of a Biſhop, 
and the place where the States or Parliament meets: 
it hath ſome fine ſquares in it, but the ſtreets are 
zenerally narrow and the houſes high, which makes 
them very dark. The cathedral and Jeſuits col- 
lege are the only buildings that travellers mention 
as worth the viewing. 

The dioceſe of Nants is bounded by that of 
Rennes on the north; by Anjou on the eaſt; by 
Poitou on the ſouth, and the Ocean on the weſt ; 
being divided in two parts by the river Loire, The 
chiet towns are Nants, Chateaubriaud, Gueraude, 
Croiſic, Cliſſon, Ancenis, Machecond and Paim- 
beeuf, 

Nants, Comditiomum, Civitas Namnetum, is ſitu- 
ated on the Loire, about thirty miles to the eaſt- 
ward of the Ocean, and forty-five to the weſtward 
of Angers, in 47 degrees 15 minutes north Jatitude, 
a degree and half to the weſtward of London. It 
is a Jarge, populous town, ſurrounded by a wall 
and other fortifications, and defended by a caſtle. 
The ſuburbs are larger than the town. As to the 
trade, which is as conſiderable as that of any 
town of the kingdom, I ſhall ſpeak of it under an- 
other head; only obſerve here, that no ſhips or 
veſſels of any burthen can come up hither on ac- 


count of the ſands, tho' the tide runs up a great 


deal higher, but are forced «to unload their mer- 
chandize into hoys and lighters at Paimbœuf, near 
the mouth of the river. There is a fine key along 
the river-ſide, on which ſtand the merchants 
houſes, and a handſome bridge over the river, The 
principal buildings mention'd by the French writers 
are the cathedral, a magnificent Gothick ſtructure, 
in which are the tombs of ſeveral of the antient 
Dukes of Bretagne ; the town-houſe, a modern 
building, and the epiſcopal palace. Near the city 
is a famous hermitage ſituated on a rock, from 
whence there is a fine proſpect of the town, the 
Loire, and the adjacent country. Here the her- 
mits have with their own hands hewn a handſome 
chapel out of the rock, cells for their lodging, and 
other conveniences, to which they have with great 
labour added a pretty garden. But this town is 
remarkable for nothing more than the tamous edict 
of Nants, fo call'd from its being granted here by 
King HENRY IV. ſurnamed the Great, in the 
month of April, 1598, by which the Proteſtants 
were allow'd the free exerciſe of their religion: it 
was confirm'd by his ſucceſſor LEWIS XIII. and 
ſome ſay by LEWIS XIV. But however that be, 
certain it is that LR WIS XIV. revok'd it in the 
os 6635 upon which follow'd that perſecution 
OL. Il, 
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which occaſion'd ſo many thoufands of his ſubjects CH AP* 
with their families to take refuge in other king- XIX. 
doms, to the irreparable damage of his own, The wynd 
principal inducement to which, ſeems to me rather 

an inſatiable thirſt to make himſelf abſolute, than 

from any prejudice he had to the reformed re- 

ligion ; for this body of men ever joining with thoſe 

who were for defending their civil rights, he could 

never hope to eſtabliſh an abſolute dominion over 

the lives and fortunes of his ſubjects till they were 
extirpated, 

Paimbceuf is ſituated on the ſouthern bank of Paimbœuſ. 
the Loire near its mouth, and may very properly 
be ſtiled the port-town to Nants; for here all mer- 
chandize are unloaded that go up thither, and here 
whatever they export is put on board, and the 
whole town conſiſts only of inns and taverns for 
the reception of ſea-faring men. 

Gueraude is ſituated to the north-weſt of the Gueraudes 
mouth of the Loire, and is conſiderable for the ſalt- 

_— about it, which yield vaſt quantities of 
alt, 

Bourgneuf lies to the ſouthward of the mouth of Beourgneuf, 
the Loire on a large bay of the ſea, where they alfo 
make abundance of ſalt, which they export to 
Holland and other countries. 

The dioceſe of Vannes, or Vennes, lies on the Vannes 
ſea-coaſt, north-weſt of that of Nants. The chief ce fe. 
towns whereof are, 1. Vannes. 2. Auray. 3. 
Hennebond. 4. Redon. 5. Port Lewis. 6. Pon- 
tray. 7. Maleſtroit. The peninſula of Rhins ; 
and laſtly, the iſland of Belle-Iſle. 

Vannes or Vennes, lim Dariorigum and Civitas Vannes city. 
VLenetum, is ſituated on a canal through which the 
tide flows, two leagues from the ſea, and twenty 
north-weſt of Nants, and is look'd upon as one of 
the moſt antient towns of the province, and in- 
deed of Old Gaul; it is ſtill a Biſhop's Sce, but the 
town is ſmall, the ſtreets narrow and ill built; the 
ſuburbs are much larger than the town, where are 
their faireſt buildings, as the college of the Jeſuits, 
the grand hoſpital, -and the Dominican convent. 

Auray is a little trading town, ſituate on the ,,,.,, 
hoon to the weſtward of Vennes, conſiſting 
only of a large key and one fine ſtreet, 

ort Lewis is a conſiderable town fituate on a Port Lewis, 
bay of the fea at the mouth of the river Blavet, 
ten leagues north-weſt of Vennes. It has a good 
harbour that receives the largeſt ſhips, and here the 
India company have their ſtore-houſes and princi- 
pal magazine; here alſo in time of war part of the 
roval navy are fitted out: ut notwithſtanding the 
ſeeming advantage of the ſituation, there are not 
many merchants reſort hither, which my author 
ſuppoſes to proceed trom their meeting with a bet- 
ter and quicker market at Nants, which is always 
ready to take off any cargo they import; and per- 
haps another reaſon may be, becauſe it is one of 
the ports of the roval navy; for merchants ſeldom 
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care to be under thoſe reſtrairits that are put upon 
them by the military power; arms and trade can- 


Wo not flouriſh in the ſame place, 


Belle - iſie. 


Quimper 


dioceſe. 
Chief towns, 


Quimper 
city. 


Leon 
Goc-le, 


Leon city. 


Pontivi is ſituated on the river Blavet, eight or 
nine leagucs north-eaſt of Port Lewis, and is the 
chicf town of the dutchy of Rohan, the Dukes 
whereof are ſaid to be deſcended from the antient 
Dukes of Britany: HENRY II. Duke of Rohan, 
was in great eſteem among the French Proteſtants, 


* O * — 
being one of their generals, and died of the wounds 


he receiv'd at the battle of Rhinfield in the year 
1638. 

Belle -Iſle, oli Caloneſus, lies about fix leagues 
ſouth- weſt of the continent of Britany and ten from 
Vennes; it is almoſt encompaſs'd with rocks, 
which make it of difficult acceſs, and is ſix leagues 
in length and two in breadth, There is a pretty 
good road to the northward of the iſland, defend- 
ed by forts and other works, in which there is al- 
ways a good garriſon; and here the French fleet 
uſually rendezvous before they put to ſea. This 
iſland was erccted into a marquiſate in the year 
1573. The moſt remarkable places upon it are 
the pariſhes of Lauzon, Palais, Locmaria and 
Bangor. 

The dioceſe of Quimper ſtretches it ſelf along 
the coaſt of Britany to the north-weſt of that of 
Vennes; the chief towns whereof are, Quimper 
Corentin, Quimperler, Concarnau, Carhaix, Cha- 
teauneuf, Gourin, Roſtrenin, Chateaulin, Faou, 
Audierne, Pont Croix, Pont I Abbe, Bouarnez 
and Crozon, 

Quimper, which in the Britiſh language is ſaid 


to ſignify a place ſurrounded with walls, is ſitua- 


ted on the river Oder, twelve or thirteen leagues 
north-weſt of Port Lewis, and two or three from 
the ſea, It is the capital of a county to which 
the Britons who tranſported themſelves from Great 
Britain to Armorica gave the name of Cornwal or 
Cornouaille, being the country from whence they 
are ſuppos'd to come. The town is tolerably large, 
a place of ſome trade, and the Sce of a Biſhop, who 
alſo ſtiles himſelf Count. The cathedral is a noble 
old ſtructure, and the Jeſuits have a fine college 
here, which are the only conſiderable buildings 
mention'd by the French writers. | 
The dioceſe of Leon takes up the molt weſterly 
part of Britany, extending it ſelf along the ſea- 
coaſt from the harbour of Breſt to the river of Mor- 
laix, and forms a kind of peninſula, the fea en- 
compaſſing it on three ſides. The chief towns are 
St. Paul de Leon, Breſt, Leſneven, St. Renaud, 
Landernau, Porſal, the iſles of Oueſſant or Uſhant. 
Leon, or St. Paul de Leon, ſo denominated from 
one of their firſt Biſhops, who has the reputation 
of a ſaint, is fituated near a bay of the fea in the 
north-weſt part of the province, an hundred miles 
north-weſt of Rennes, and thirty north-eaſt of 
Breſt. It is the See and reſidence of a Biſhop, who 


is alſo a temporal Lord, and would not be ve 
conſiderable upon any other account, were it not 
for the ſuburb of Roſcof, which with the ifle of 
Baz forms an excellent road or harbour, where 
their ſhipping uſually touch which are bound to or 
from the Englith channel. 
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Breſt is ſituated on an eminence on the north 35g. 


ſide of a fine bay, call'd Breſt or Cameret Bay, in 
48 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, four de- 
grees odd minutes to the weſtward of London, 
The harbour, in the phraſe of the French writers, 
is the fineſt in the world ; ſeeming to have forgot 
that much finer of their own at Toulon, for their 
largeſt ſhips are always built and laid up at Toulon, 
becauſe (as I preſume) Breſt will not eaſily admit of 
ſhips of that bulk. They have indeed a great num- 
ber of men of war at Breſt, but not one of the firſt 
rate, as I can learn ; the entrance of the harbour is 
too ſhallow or too rocky to admit them : which is 
howevera ſecurity againit the fleet of an enemy. The 
town and the entrance of the harbour are tortified 
as well as the nature of the ground will admit; and 
the port, tis ſaid, will contain five hundred fail of 
ſhips. The yards and magazines here are ſo con- 
ſiderable, if we may credit the French writers, that 
they can equip out ſeventy ſail of men of war from 
this port; but they muſt certainly mean of the leſſer 
ſort, from what has been hinted already. Their 
ſmall ſquadrons and privateers which ſhelter'd them- 
ſelves here uſed to be extremely troubleſome to our 
merchant- men in the late wars; for which and 
other reaſons it was thought proper by the confe- 
derates to make a deſcent here in the year 1694, 
in order to have taken the town and deſiroy's their 
ſhipping ; but the attempt miſcarry'd, having been 
ſo long diſcover'd before the Engliſh fleet ſail'd 
from their ports, that the Britiſh government had 
intelligence that the deſign was betray'd, and yet 
were ſo ſanguine as to proceed in the expedition, 
to the no ſmall loſs and diſgrace of their fleet and 
forces : for there was an army more numerous than 
themſelves ready to receive them, and batteries of 
guns planted on the ſea-ſhore wherever there was 
any poſſibility of landing, Here the brave IAI. 
MASH, who commanded the land-forces, receiv'd 


his mortal wound as he was about diſtmbarquing the 


firſt ſix hundred men, who were moſt of them kill'd, 
wounded or made prifoners; the tide leaving the 
boats they were in upon the ſand. This diſap- 
pointment fo diſcouraged us, that in the laſt two 
long wars we ſcarce ever made a deſcent upon the 
French coaſts afterwards, tho' we were maſters 
at ſea, and might certainly have very much 
weaken'd their armies elſewhere by it, and di- 
ſtrated their affairs. I muſt ſay it was a brave 
and wiſe attempt of my countrymen to endeavour 
the deſtruction of the Frenchſhipping, and the only 
two harbours they have of any conſequence, name- 


ly, Breſt and Toulon; tho? neither of theſe enter- 
prizes 
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Ap, CH AP. prizes ſucceeded according to expectation: for as weſt of Rennes. The town, eſpecially that part CH AP. 
X. XIX. the French in one reign increaſed their royal of it contiguous to the cauſey, is * fortified. XIX. 
— navy to ſuch a degree as to diſpute the empire of The harbour is faid to be one of the beſt upon the 
the ſea with the united fleets of England and Hol- coaſt, but of difficult acceſs, and will not admit 
land more than once, what may we not dread if of very large veſſels. The cathedral, the Biſhop's 
we ſhould ſee another enterprizing monarch at palace and the town-houſe ſtand in the Place, as 
their head ? they call it; which I perceive is no more than a 
3 Conquet is a little port- town in the moſt weſt- common market- place, tho' ſome writers have 
Conquets X . . f 
erly part of Britany, near the entrance of the bay given it the elegant title of a ſquare. They tell 
of Breſt, the ſea between which and the iſles of us alſo there are ſome other beautiful places and 
Uſhant has obtain'd the name of Conquet Road. ſquares in it, tho' their beſt writers confeſs it is 
ins, The iſland of Oueſſant or Uſhant, Uxantius, ere an ill-built town with narrow ſtreets, a 
band den lies four or five leagues to the weſtward of Con- ſea- port of the worſt kind, being inhabited chiefly 
quet, and is about eight miles in circumference ; by people who have made their fortunes by priva- 
there are ſome little villages upon it, and a caſtle teering, or common mariners ; tho' ſome will 
for its defence. There are a great many other have it that it is become rich and populous by the 
leſſer iſlands near it, which from the larger have Weſt-India trade: this neſt of privateers did us ſo 
obtain'd the name of the iſles of Uſhant. much damage in the late wars, that our govern- 
tetver The dioceſe of Triguer extends it ſelf along ment were provok'd to bombard them; but 1 
zz: the northen coaſt of Britany, from the river of queſtion whether the damage they receiv'd, a- 
Morlaix to the town of St. Brieu. The chief mounted to much more than the powder and ſhot 
towns whereof are Triguer, Morlaix, Guingamp, that was ſpent upon them, their flats and ſands 
Lannion and Lanmur. keeping the fleet at ſuch a diſtance, The garriſon 
3 Triguer, Lantriguet, is ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, of this town, tis ſaid, turn their dogs out of the 
CY thirty miles to the eaſtward of Leon, the cathe- gates every night to prevent a ſurprize, in imita- 
dral is dedicated to St. Tu pA, faid to be their tion of ſome of the antients. 
firſt Biſhop and an Engliſhman: the Biſhop is Dinant or Dinan is ſituated ona mountain, ſteep pinant- 
temporal as well as ſpiritual Lord of the place, and almoſt inacceſſible on every fide, and is alſo 
and ftiled Count. The town ſtands almoſt in defended by a wall and caſtle; it ſtands about five 
the midſt of the water, and has a port for ſmall leagues ſouth of St. Malo, and is the capital of a 
veſſels. county to which it gives its name. 
blorlai, Morlaix, Mens Relaxus, ſtands on a little river, The biſhoprick of Dol lies upon the coaſt be- Dol dioceſe. 
to which it communicates its name, two or three tween St. Malo and Normandy, and is the ſmalleſt 
leagues to the ſouthward of St. Paul de Leon, and in the province, not being more than five leagues 
will admit of ſmall Veſſels. The road at the in length, the only conſiderable town whereof is 
mouth of the river has good anchorage, and is Dol. 
much frequented. Dol, Dalum, is ſituated in a marſhy country Dol. 
5. Briey The dioceſe of St. Brieu lies alſo upon the two leagues from the ſea, and four to the eaſtward 
deere. northern coaſt, between that of Triguer and St. of St. Malo; it is a little unhealthful town and 
Malo. The chief towns whereof are St. Brieu, poorly peopled, the Biſhop is temporal Lord of 
Montcontour, Lambale and Quintin. the place. 
e. Briew St. Brieu is ſituated ten leagues to the eaſtward This country, which, with part of Normandy, The antient 
ty, of Triguer, in a bottom ſurrounded with moun- conſtituted the antient Armorica, was divided into — 


St. Malo 


eee le. 


dt, Malo. 


tains out of ſight of the ſea, tho' it be within half 
a league of it, where there is a tolerable port for 
ſmall veſſels. The churches, ſtreets and ſquares 
make a good appearance, and there are ſeveral 
convents in the place, but neither wall or ditch 
about it: the Biſhop is both temporal and ſpi- 
ritual Lord of the town. 3 

The biſhoprick of St. Malo lies between that 
of Brieu and Dol. The chief towns are St. Malo, 
Concale, Chateau-Neuf, Dinant, Tintiniac, Com- 
bourg, Montfort, Breal, Guer, Ploermel, Joſſe- 
lin, Trinity, and Comper. 

St. Malo is ſituated on a rock calPd St. Aaron, 
furrounded by the ocean, but join'd to the con- 
tinent by a cauſey ; it lies about eight or nine 
leagues to the eaſtward of Brieu, and twelve north- 


ſeveral little principalities and ſtates, which were 
confederated together againſt the Romans when 
CzsAR ſubdu'd them. 

The account the French give of its being call'd 
Britany or little Britain, is as follows: they fay, 
that part of the natives of the iſland of Great Bri- 
tain being driven out of their country about the 
middle of the fifth century, in the reign of the Em- 
peror VALENTINIAN;z:by the Engliſh or Anglo- 
Saxons, fled for refuge into Armorica, which 
thereupon began to be call'd Britannia, Britannia 
Ciſmarina, and Britannia Minor, And that the 


Romans who were then.maſters of Armorica, re- 


ceiv'd them as friends and allies, who might aſſiſt 
them to reſiſt the incurſions of the barbarous na- 
tions, particularly the Viſigoths, who then began 
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care to be under thoſe reſtraints that are put upon 
them by the military power; arms and trade can- 


Wa IS not flouriſh in the ſame place, 


Bclle-iſle, 


Quimper 


dq ioceſe . 


Chief towns, 


Quimper 
City, : 


Loon 
Goc {es 


Leon city. 


Pontivi is ſituated on the river Blavet, eight or 
nine leagucs north-eaſt of Port Lewis, and is the 
chief town of the dutchy of Rohan, the Dukes 
whereof are ſaid to be deſcended from the antient 
Dukes of Britany : HENRY II. Duke of Rohan, 
was in great eſteem among the French Proteſtants, 
being one of their generals, and died of the wounds 
he receiv'd at the battle of Rhinfield in the year 
1638. 

Belle-Iſle, ain Caloneſus, lies about fix leagues 
ſouth-weſt of the continent of Britany and ten from 
Vennes; it is almoſt encompaſs'd with rocks, 
which make it of difficult acceſs, and is fix leagues 
in length and two in breadth. There is a pretty 
good road to the northward of the iſland, defend- 
ed by forts and other works, in which there is al- 
ways a good garriſon; and here the French fleet 
uſually rendezvous before they put to ſea. This 
iſland was erccted into a marquiſate in the year 
1573. The moſt remarkable places upon it are 
the pariſhes of Lauzon, Palais, Locmaria and 
Bangor. 


TT he dicceſe of Quimper ſtretches it ſelf along 


the coaſt of Britany to the north-welt of that of 
Vennes ; the chief towns whereof are, Quimper 
Corentin, Quimperler, Concarnau, Carhaix, Cha- 
teauneuf, Gourin, Roſtrenin, Chateaulin, Faou, 
Audierne, Pont Croix, Pont I Abbe, Bouarnez 
and Crozon. 

Quimper, which in the Britiſh language is ſaid 
to ſignify a place ſurrounded with walls, is ſitua- 
ted on the river Oder, twelve or thirteen leagues 
north-weſt of Port Lewis, and two or three from 
the ſea, It is the capital of a county to which 
the Britons who tranſported themſelves from Great 
Britain to Armorica gave the name of Cornwal or 
Cornouaille, being the country from whence they 
are ſuppos'd to come. The town is tolerably large, 
a place of ſome trade, and the See of a Bithop, who 
alſo tiles himſelf Count. The cathedralis a noble 
old ſtructure, and the Jeſuits have a fine college 
here, which are the only confiderable buildings 
mention'd by the French writers. 

The dioceſe of Leon takes up the molt weſterly 
part of Britany, extending it felf along the fea- 
coaſt from the harbour of Breſt to the river of Mor- 
laix, and forms a kind of peninſula, the fea en- 
compaſſing it on three ſides. The chief towns are 
St. Paul de Leon, Breſt, Leſneven, St. Renaud, 
Landernau, Porfal, the iſles of Oueſſant or Uſhant. 

Leon, or St. Paul de Leon, fo denominated from 
one of their firſt Biſhops, who has the reputation 
of a ſaint, is fituated near a bay of the fea in the 
north-welt part of the province, an hundred miles 
north-weſt of Rennes, and thirty north-eaſt of 
Breſt. It is the See and reſidence of a Biſhop, who 


is alſo a temporal Lord, and would not be very 
conſiderable upon any other account, were it not 
for the ſuburb of Roſcof, which with the ifle of 
Baz forms an excellent road or harbour, where 
their ſhipping uſually touch which are bound to or 


from the Engliſh channel, 
Breſt is ſituated on an eminence on the north Brest. 


ſide of a fine bay, call'd Breſt or Cameret Bay, in 
48 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, four de- 
grees odd minutes to the weſtward of London. 
lhe harbour, in the phraſe of the French writers, 
is the fineſt in the world ; ſeeming to have forgot 
that much finer of their own at Toulon, for their 
largeſt ſhips are always built and Jaid up at Toulon, 
becauſe (as I preſume) Breſt will not eaſily admit of 
ſhips of that bulk. They have indeed a great num- 
ber of men of war at Breſt, but not one of the firſt 
rate, as I can learn ; the entrance of the harbour is 
too ſhallow or too rocky to admit them : which is 
however a ſecurity againſt the fleet of an enemy. The 
town and the entrance of the harbour are tortified 
as well as the nature of the ground will admit ; and 
the port, tis ſaid, will contain five hundred fail of 


ſhips. The yards and magazines here are ſo con- 


ſiderable, if we may credit the French writers, that 
they can equip out ſeventy ſail of men of war from 
this port; but they muſt certainly mean of the leſſer 
fort, from what has been hinted already. Their 
ſmall ſquadrons and privateers which ſhelter'd them- 
ſelves here uſed to be extremely troubleſome to our 
merchant-men in the late wars; for which and 
other reaſons it was thought proper by the confe- 
derates to make a deſcent here in the year 1694, 


in order to have taken the town and deſtroy'd their 


ſhipping ; but the attempt miſcarry'd, having been 
ſo long diſcover'd before the Engliſh fleet ſail'd 
from their ports, that the Britiſh government had 
intelligence that the deſign was betray'd, and yet 
were ſo ſanguine as to proceed in the expedition, 
to the no ſmall loſs and diſgrace of their fleet and 
forces : for there was an army more numerous than 
themſelves ready to receive them, and batteries of 
guns planted on the ſea-ſhore wherever there was 
any poilibility of landing. Here the brave TAL 
MASH, who commanded the land-forces, receiv'd 
his mortal wound as he was about diſimbarquing the 
firſt ſix hundred men, who were moſt of them kill'd, 
wounded or made prifoners; the tide leaving the 
boats they were in upon the ſand. 
pointment ſo diſcouraged us, that in the laſt two 
long wars we ſcarce ever made a deſcent upon the 
French coaſts afterwards, tho' we were maſters 
at ſea, and might certainly have very much 
weaken'd their armies elſewhere by it, and di- 
ſtrated their affairs. I muſt ſay it was a brave 
and wiſe attempt of my countrymen to endeavour 
the deſtruction of the French ſhipping, and the only 
two harbours they have of any conſequence, name- 


ly, Breſt and Toulon; tho' neither of theſe enter- 
| prizes 


This diſap- 


Co 
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AP, CH AP. prizes ſucceeded according to expeCtation : for as weſt of Rennes. The town, eſpecially that part CH AP. 
X. XIX. the French in one reign increaſed their royal of it contiguous to the cauſey, is ſtrongly fortified. XIX. 
— navy to ſuch a degree as to diſpute the empire of The harbour is ſaid to be one of the beſt upon the 
the ſea with the united fleets of England and Hol- coaſt, but of difficult acceſs, and will not admit 
land more than once, what may we not dread if of very large veſſels. The cathedral, the Biſhop's 
we ſhould ſee another enterprizing monarch at palace and the town-houſe ſtand in the Place, as 
their head ? they call it; which I perceive is no more than a 
: Conquet is a little port-town in the moſt weſt- common market-place, tho' ſome writers have 
Conquete q . a : X 
erly part of Britany, near the entrance of the bay given it the elegant title of a ſquare. They tell 
of Breſt, the ſea between which and the ifles of us alſo there are ſome other beautiful places and 
Uſhant has obtain'd the name of Conquet Road, ſquares in it, tho' their beſt writers confeſs it is 
TIN The iſland of Oueſſant or Uſhant, Uxantivus, generally an ill-built town with narrow ſtreets, a 
3 lies four or five leagues to the weſtward of Con- ſea- port of the worſt kind, being inhabited chiefly 
quet, and is about eight miles in circumference; by people who have made their fortunes by priva- 
there are ſome little villages upon it, and a caſtle teering, or common mariners; tho' ſome will 
for its defence. There are a great many other have it that it is become rich and populous by the 
leſſer iſlands near it, which from the larger have Weſt-India trade: this neft of privateers did us ſo 
obtain'd the name of the iſles of Uſhant. much damage in the late wars, that our govern- 
Trizuet The dioceſe of Triguer extends it ſelf along ment were provok'd to bombard them; but 1 
„the northen coaſt of Britany, from the river of queſtion whether the damage they receiv'd, a- 
Morlaix to the town of St. Brieu, The chief mounted to much more than the powder and ſhot 
towns whereof are Triguer, Morlaix, Guingamp, that was ſpent upon them, their flats and ſands 
Lannion and Lanmur. keeping the fleet at ſuch a diſtance. The garriſon 
"IA T riguer, Lantriguet, is ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, of this town, tis ſaid, turn their dogs out of the 
* thirty miles to the eaſtward of Leon, the cathe- gates every night to prevent a ſurprize, in imita- 
dral is dedicated to St. Tu pA, ſaid to be their tion of ſome of the antients. 
firſt Biſhop and an Engliſhman: the Biſhop is Dinant or Dinan is ſituated on a mountain, ſteep pinant- 


and almoſt inacceſſible on every ſide, and is alſo 
defended by a wall and caſtle; it ſtands about five 
leagues ſouth of St. Malo, and is the capital of a 
county to which it gives its name. 

The biſhoprick of Dol lies upon the coaſt be; Dol dioceſe, 
tween St, Malo and Normandy, and is the ſmalleſt 


temporal as well as ſpiritual Lord of the place, 
and ſtiled Count. The town ftands almoſt in 
the midſt of the water, and has a port for ſmall 
veſſels. 

Morlaix, Mens Relaxus, ſtands on a little river, 
to which it communicates its name, two or three 


Moriaixs 
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its 


Lalo, 


leagues to the ſouthward of St. Paul de Leon, and 
will admit of ſmall Veſſels. The road at the 
mouth of the river has good anchorage, and is 
much frequented. 

The dioceſe of St. Brieu lies alſo upon the 
northern coaſt, between that of Triguer and St. 
Malo. The chief towns whereof are St. Brieu, 
Montcontour, Lambale and Quintin. 


tains out of fight of the ſea, tho' it be within half 
a league of it, where there is a tolerable port for 
ſmall veſſels. The churches, ſtreets and ſquares 
make a good appearance, and there are ſeveral 
convents in the place, but neither wall or ditch 
about it: the Biſhop is both temporal and ſpi- 
ritual Lord of the town. 

The biſhoprick of St. Malo lies between that 
of Brieu and Dol. The chief towns are St. Malo, 
Concale, Chateau-Neuf, Dinant, Tintiniac, Com- 
bourg, Montfort, Breal, Guer, Ploermel, Joſſe- 
lin, Trinity, and Comper. 

St. Malo is fituated on a rock calPd St. Aaron, 
lurrounded by the ocean, but join'd to the con- 


tinent by a cauſey ; it lies about eight or nine 


leagues to the eaſtward of Brieu, and twelve north- 


in the province, not being more than five leagues 


in length, the only conſiderable town whereof is 


Dol. 

Dol, Dolum, is ſituated in a marſhy country 
two leagues from the ſea, and four to the eaſtward 
of St. Malo; it is a little unhealthful town and 


poorly peopled, the Biſhop is temporal Lord of 


the place. 


ſeveral little principalities and ſtates, which were 
confederated together againſt the Romans when 
CzxsAR ſubdu'd them. 

The account the French give of its being call'd 
Britany or little Britain, is as follows: they ſay, 
that part of the natives of the iſland of Great Bri- 
tain being driven out of their country about the 
middle of the fifth century, in the reign of the Em- 
peror VALENTINIAN, by the Engliſh or Anglo- 
Saxons, fled for refuge into Armorica, which 
thereupon began to be call'd Britannia, Britannia 
Ciſmarina, and Britannia Miner, And that the 
Romans who were then maſters of Armorica, re- 
ceiv'd them as friends and allies, who might aſſiſt 
them to reſiſt the incurſions of the barbarous na- 
tions, particularly the Viſigoths, who then began 

2 2 z 2 to 


Dol. 


L. Btieu St. Brieu is ſituated ten leagues to the eaſtward This country, which, with part of Normandy, The antiene 
9 of Triguer, in a bottom ſurrounded with moun- conſtituted the antient Armorica, was divided into — 
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CHAP. to be very powerful about the Loire, that they 


XIX. 


committed tlie defence of this province to R1o- 


ory ns THAME, captain or general of the Britons, con- 
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Of Nants. 


ferring on him at the ſame time the title of Count 
and General of the Empire. That CLovis King 
of France attempted to make a conqueſt of their 
country, but at length came to an accommodation 
with the Counts of Bretagne, and ſettled the limits 
of their reſpective dominions. "I hat the Counts, 
Dukes, or Sovereigns of Bretagne, with ſome in- 
terruptions from the French, enjoy'd their territo- 
ries till the rcign of Francis Il. the laſt Duke 
of Britany, whoſe daughter ANNE marrying 
CuARLES VIII. of France, brought with her the 
dutchy of Britany ; but CHARLES dying with- 
out iſſue, and ANNE ſurviving him, it reverted to 
her again, and was afterwards united to France 
by another match, about the year 1532, till when 
it was under a different government and adminiſ- 
tration from the reſt of the kingdom. 

Neither the French or Engliſh hiſtorians are 
agreed either on the time or the occaſion of the 
Britons tranſporting themſelves in ſuch numbers 
into Armorica as to obtain the dominion of it, give 
new names to the moſt conſiderable places as well 
as the country it ſelf, and to introduce their own 
language, tho' theſe are facts not to be contro- 
verted. The Britiſh or Welch tongue is {till ſpoken 
here, many places retain their Britiſh names, and 
their laws and conſtitutions were lately very dit- 
ferent from the reſt of France, Nor does it ap- 
pear that the Franks, or any of the Kings of 
France were ſovereigns of this country, till it was 
lately united to that crown by marriage of the 
heireſs of Britany with one of thoſe monarchs. 
550 I ſhall enlarge on this head in their general 

iſtory. 4 

The commerce of this province, both foreign 
and domeſtick, is indeed very great; the briſkeſt 
and. moſt conſiderable in the kingdom, according 
to the French writers, and is carried on chiefly 
at Nants and St. Malo. The merchants of 
Nants trade principally to America and the Weſt- 
Indies, whither they ſend annually about fifty fail, 
from ſixty to three hundred tuns. Five and twenty 
or thirty of theſe Veſſels are bound to Martinico, 
eight or ten to Guardeloupe, as many more to St, 
Domingo, and three or four to Cayenne and other 
little ports. Their Car conkft of all manner 
of proviſions and neceſſaries for the plantations, 
and by the way theſe veſſels take in wines at Fyal 
and Madera, which are ſtrong-body'd and will 
bear the ſea, Other ſhips touch at the iſtes of 
Cape Verd, where they load themſelves with ſalt 
and tortoiſes, which ſell well in the iſlands of the 
Weſt-Indies. Theſe ſhips uſually ſet fail in No- 
vember and December, and are five and forty or 
fifty days in their voyage outward bound. They 

their returns from the Weſt-Indies and the 


continent in ſugar, cocoa, -ginger, cotton, woo!, © Ft Ap 
indigo, hides, tortoiſe-ſhells, and other {ſmall ar- XIX 
ticles. They are not permitted to carry ſugars un- 


refin'd out of the kingdom, but theſe are retin'd at 
the ſugar-works at Nants, Saumur, Angers and Or- 
leans. As for the reſt of the merchandize import- 
ed, it is exported to Holland, Denmark, Ham- 
burgh, Dantzick, Stockholm, &c. to great ad- 
vantage. 

In their fiſhery at Newfoundland and the Iſſe- 
royal they employ thirty ſail of ſhips, which uſually 
ſet out in July, Auguſt, December or January, 
and return in three or four months, moſt of them 
making two voyages every year. Their gains 
are proportionable to the ſhoals of cod-fiſh they 
meet with: ſometimes a thouſand cod will not 
make more than two hundred livres, and at other 
times they are ſold for twelve hundred. Nants 
is as it were the ſtaple for this kind of fiſh, the 
ſhips which go from Rochelle and Oleron to this 
fiſhery unloading their cargoes in the river Loire, 
and they are ſent from Nants not only to all the 
towns on that river, but to Paris by the canal of 
Lyons, to Auvergne, and all over the kingdom. 

The merchants of Nants alſo have a good foreign 
trade to Spain, particularly to Bilboa, St. Sebaſ- 
tian, Corunna, and all the coaſt of Galicia ; but 
it is in ſmall barks loaden with paper, linnen, ſilk- 
ſtuffs, gold and filver lace, ſugar, iron-wares and 
mercery, And they bring back in return, iron, 
wool, ſheep-ſkins, oranges, citrons, and a great 
deal of ſpecie. They have allo a trade with Por- 


tugal, whither they ſend the fame ſpecies of goods 


as to Spain, and bring baek much the ſame mer- 
chandize, Moſt of the nations of Europe, and 
particularly the northern kingdoms, drive a great 
trade with Nants. The Dutch carry thither their 
cinnamon and other fine ſpices, ſtarch, lead, cop- 
per, tobacco, pipe-ſtaves, timber, deal- boards, 
maſts, pitch, tar, cordage, hemp, wire, Ruſſia- 
leather, tallow, oil, whalebone, and a great deal 
of iron or hard ware, and mercery or haberdaſhers 
wares; taking in return wine, brandy, paper and 
prunes ; but chiefly ſalt, which they embarque at 
the bay of Bourgneuf and Pouliguen.. 

The Engliſh bring to Nants lead, tin, cop- 
peras and ſea-coal ; and take in return alſo, wine, 
brandy, paper, prunes and ſalt: but as the value 
of the goods they bring is not equal to what they 
take, they pay the difference in treaſure. 

Proviſions from Ireland bear a good price at 
Nants, as barrelPd butter, ſalt beef, tallow, her- 
rings, hides, tann'd leather, and wool, when they 
dare hazard the running of it. 

The Hamburghers, Danes, Swedes and Dant- 
zickers, bring ſteel, copper, planks, maſts, pitch, 
cordage and hemp. 

The city of Nants alſo has a very conſiderable 
trade with Flanders, and all the ports of their 3 
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kingdom; and the adjacent country feeds great 
herds of cattle, of which they make a conſiderable 
advantage. 

The city of St, Malo alſo has as good a foreign 
trade as any town in the kingdom, with England, 
Holland, Spain, &c. To England they export 
the linnens of Rouen, Laval, Quintin, Vitre, 
Pontorſon and Rennes; and the Engliſh give them 
in return, woollen-cloth, lead, tin, ſea-coal, flax, 
copperas and galls : but as the goods they bring do 
not amount to half ſo much as they receive, the 
exchange is here alſo prodigiouſly againſt them, 
and they pay the difference in bills or ſpecie. 

The Engliſh in time of peace ſend a hundred 
ſhips to St. Malo one year with another, and the 
Dutch a great many; but the French traffick with 
Spain is the moſt conſiderable and profitable, and 
conſiſts chiefly in linnens, which they buy up in 
all parts of the kingdom; the ſattins of Lyons and 
Tours, gold and ſilver-ſtuffs, the woollen manu- 
fatures of Amiens and Rheims, caſtors, &c. which 
are ſent directly to Cadiz, and from thence to the 
Spaniſh plantations in America, the returns from 
whence are made in ſpecie, rich merchandizes, 
hides, cochineal, indigo, Campechy wood and 
Spaniſh wool ; but it is eighteen months or two 
years before the returns are made from New Spain, 
and then indeed they are very large, amounting 
ſometimes to twelve millions of livres in ſpecie, 
and never leſs than fix or ſeven. And the French 
obſerve, there is no trade more advantageous, ei- 
ther to particular men, or the publick, as it fur- 
niſhes them with moſt of their treaſure. 

The merchants of St, Malo alſo have a great 
dependance on the cod-fiſhery, to which they ſend 
annually abundance of ſhips, from a hundred to 
three hundred tons, ſelling their cargoes at their 
return at Bourdeaux, Bayonne and Bilboa, for 
wines, brandy, prunes, raiſins, and other fruits. 
They alfo carry their fiſh to the coaſt of Provence 
and Italy, bringing back fruits, ſoap, oil, alum, &c. 

When the late war interrupted their trade, the 
people of St. Malo in general apply'd themſelves 
to privateering. They arm'd all the ſhips they 
had for that ſervice z and as the Engliſh and Dutch, 
their enemies, have a much greater ſhare of fo- 
reign trade than the French, they did them an in- 
conceivable damage, and enrich'd themſelves more 
by their piracies, than by all their foreign com- 
merce in time of peace. They alfo bred up and 
entertain'd great numbers of mariners, which were 
of ſervice to the ſtate, ſay the French writers, 
and became a terror to al! the maritime powers of 
Europe. And indecd the French King did the 
Contederates more miſchief by this piratical war, 
than ever they could do his ſubjects or territories, 
tho they were always maſters at ſea. 

I ſhall conclude this head with an account of the 
produce and manufactures of the province. The 


dioceſe of Rennes yields wheat, rye, oats, and a- CHAP. 


bundance of buck-wheat, or French-wheat, fitter 


to fat hogs with than to be the food of men; tho' Wwynd 


uſe it ſeems will bring a man to like any thinz, 
for I have heard ſome people admire the flower of 
buck-wheat, In Flanders, by way of derifion, 
they ſay ſuch a fellow lives on Buck-a-de-cooks, 
which are pancakes made of buck-wheat, and fold 
to the pooreſt people at the corners of the ſtreets. 
They feed alſo a great many cattle in this dioceſe, 
and have excellent butter, with which they ſupply 
their neighbours of Nants and Anjou. 

Ihe manufacture of fail-cloth for ſhipping, and 
twiſted thread is conſiderable. They dye their 
thread of all colours, and vend it at Paris, Rouen, 
and other great cities throughout the kingdom. It 
is exported alſo to England and Spain, and even to 
the Indies. 

The dioceſe of Vannes produces abundance of 
corn, which they export to St. Sebaſtian, Portugal, 
Bayonne, and other places; and from Spain the 
uſually bring back ſpecie in return. They ſalt up 
alſo great quantities of pilchards, congers, &c. 
which they vend at Bourdeaux, Rochelle, Nants 
and St. Malo, The town of Port-Lewis alone, 
"tis ſaid, vends four thouſand hogſheads of ſalted 
pilchards to the merchants of St. Malo, who cx- 
port them to Spain and the Mediterranean. The 
Natives of Belle-Iſle alſo drive a great trade With 
pilchards. The veſſels employ'd in this fiſhery are 
not above two or three tuns burthen a-piece, and 
are mann'd with about five hands every boat, car- 
rying a dozen nets at leaſt, of twenty or thirty 
fathoms in length. They ſalt them, barrel them 
up; and fell them to the merchants before they 
come on ſhore. 

'The dioceſe of Quimper abounds in corn and 
cattle, which they vend in Normandy ; for which 
they receive money in return, as they do wine for 
the corn they carry into Gaſcony. 

The principal trade of the biſhoprick of Leon 
is in horſes, paper and linnen. They have not 
corn enough for their ſubſiſtance, which is there- 
fore frequently imported from the north, as well 
as flax for their linnen manufacture. 

The biſhoprick of Triguer on the contrary a- 
bounds in corn and cattle, with which they ſupply 
the ſea- ports of Breſt and St. Malo. 
alſo turns to good account, the King purchaſing 
of them the value of three millions of livres a year 
to ſupply his magazines at Breſt. | 

Linnen and thread are:.the principal manufac- 
tures in the dioceſe of Brieu ; the ſoil alſo produces 
corn and fruits in abundance, particularly apples, of 
which they make cydes, the common beverage of the 
province, for there is no wine grows in the country. 

The dioceſe of St. Malo alſo produces plenty of 
apples, which they convert into cyder; and abounds 
in corn and cattle, | 

The 


Their hemp 
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CHAP. The government- general of Bretagne has in it 
XX. two general licutenancies, one of them conſiſting 
of the dioceſe of Nants only, and the other of the 
Military remaining eight dioceſes; in each of which the 
+ roman King hath alto a lieutenant: and as Britany is a 
peninſula encompa{s'd almoſt on every fide by the 
ſea, there are abundance of caſtles and forts erec- 
ted on the coaſts for its defence; the ſtrongeſt of 
which are the caſtle of Belle-Ifle, the caſtle of 
Breſt, the citadel of Port-Lewis, the caſtles of St. 
Malo and of Nants, the caſtle of Torro, which 
defends the entrance of the river of Morlaix, and 
many others were erected during the late wars, 
when the confederate fleet frequently viſited their 

country, 


CHAT. . 


Contains a deſcription of the province or general 
government of Normandy. 


Normandy, 
The name. 


NOrmandy, known to the Romans by the name 

of the eleven confederated cities or provinces 
of Gaul, and afterwards by that of Neuſtria, or Weſt 
France, of which kingdom it made a part, receiv'd 
its modern name from the Danes and other nor- 
thern people, who went under the general name 
of Normans, and made a conqueſt of it about the 
vear 912, under the conduct of RoLLo, or 
RAOUL, as the French call him, their General 
or Prince, who is always look'd upon as the firſt 
Duke of Normandy, 

This province is bounded by the Britiſh chan- 
nel on the north; by Picardy and the Ifle of 
France on the Eaſt; by Beauſſe, Perche and 
Maine, on the fouth ; and by Bretagne on the 
weſt ; extending ſixty leagues in length from eaſt 
to welt, and thirty in breadth from north to ſouth; 
being one of the largeſt and moſt fruitful pro- 
vinces of the kingdom, There are indeed ſcarce 
any vineyards ; but then they abound in apples and 
pears, of which they make cyder and perry, the 
ordinary drink of the natives. The country has 
ſome hills in it, but no high mountains. It con- 
ſiſts of an agreeable variety of arable, meadow, 
paſture-grounds and foreſts. The air is colder 
here than in any part of France, but not unhealth- 
ful. The principal rivers are the Seine, the 
Eure, the Aure, the Iton, the Audelle, the Ril- 
le, the Dive, the Touque, the Careutone, the 
Aute and the Orne, 

The Seine, already deſcrib'd, runs north-weſt 
through this province, and having vilited Rouen, 
falls into the Britiſh channel near Havre de Grace. 

The Eure riſes in Perche, and taking its courſe 
firſt to the eaſtward, then turns to the north, and 
having croſſed part of Normandy, diſcharges it 
ſelf into the Seine near Pont de Larche. 

The Orne riſes near Seez, in the ſouth of Nor- 


Situation, 
&c, 


Face of the 
country . 


Air. 


Rivers. 


The Seine. 


The Eure. 


The Orne. 
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mandy, and taking its courſe firſt to the weſt- CH Ap 
wards, afterwards turns about to the north; and Xx 
having vitited Caen, falls into the Britiſh channel wy 
a little below that city. 

The principal ports are thoſe of Diepe, Havre Pot. 
de Grace, Honfleur, Cherbourg and Grandville; 
and ſome add St, Valery and la Hogue ; but theſe 
ſcarce deſerve the name of ports. 

And as this country abounds in iron-mines, ſo Mine: , 
it does in mineral waters, the chief whereof are ier c. 
thoſe of Beleſme, St. Paul de Rouen, Hebecrevon, 
Menitoue, Bourberouge, Pont Normand, Mont 
Boſque, and thoſe of Forges ; of which the laſt 
are in much the greateſt reputation. 

This province is uſually divided into the Upper Dates. 
and Lower Normandy. The Upper Normandy 
comprehends, 1. The country of Caux. 2. The 
Roumois. 3. The Vexin andy 4. The 
country of Bray, 5. The country of Cam- 
pagne. 6. The country of Ouche. And, 7, 
The Lieuvin. The Lower Normandy contains, 
1. The country of Auge. 2. The diſtrict of 
Caen. 3. The Beſlin. 4. The Cotentin, 5. 
The Avranchin. 6. The country of Bocage. 
And, 7. The Marches. | 

The country of Caux receiv'd its name, ſay the Ci - | 
French writers, from the Caletes, its antient in-“ “ 
habitants ; tho' I muſt confeſs, I don't find any 
great reſemblance in the two names. It extends 
from Rouen to Havre, and from Caudebec to Pi- 
cardy, The land is generally high, but plain, 
having few valleys in it. The French look upon 
it as a very cold country, and inconvenient on 
account of the ſcarcity of good water; but the 
plenty of corn here makes them ſome amends. 
The chief towns are Caudebec, St. Valery, Diepe, chert 
Arques, Eu, Aumale, L'Iſle-bonne, Y vetat and 
Longueville, *Tis true, Havre de Grace, Mon- 
tivilliers, Harfleur and Feſcamp, are alſo in Nor- 
mandy ; but as theſe conſtitute another govern- 
ment by themſelves, they will be conſider'd in 
another chapter. 

Caudebec, Calidobecum, is ſituated on the river Caudex* 
Seine, at the foot of a mountain cover'd with 
woods, ſeven leagues north-weſt of Rouen, and 
eleven ſouth-eaſt of Havre, a little populous tra- 
ding town, conſiderable formerly for its manufac- 
ture of hats, which were tranſported to other 
countries ; but they don't make more than will 
ſupply their own at preſent. i 

Diepe, Juliobona Caletorum, obtain'd its modern Pier 
name, according to the French, from its ſtand- 
ing in a bottom. It is ſituated on the north-eaſt 
coaſt of Normandy, fourteen leagues to the north- 
ward of Rouen, being of a triangular figure, and 
ſtrongly fortified, tho' the works are very irregu- 
lar, occaſion'd by the uneven fituation of the 
ground. It is one of the moſt conſiderable ports 


upon this coaſt, but will not admit of men of ou 
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of the line, or TR of great burthen. 
During the war it was a neſt of privateers, and 
did conſiderable damage to the Britiſh trade ; 
whereupon the Englith Fleet bombarded it in the 
year 1694, fince which it has been rebuilt to ad- 
vantage, and ſome new works added to the for- 
tifications, by Monficur VauBan. The natives 
are moſt of them mariners, One of their own 
writers obſerves, that tho* the air here is ver 
groſs, and their bodies ſtil] groſſer, it has produc'd 
ſeveral bright men, and excellent mechanicks. 
The town contains about thirty thouſand ſouls, 

Eu, Ou, Aiga, is ſituated on the confines of 
Picardy, near the mouth of the river Breſele, ſix 
leagues north-eaſt of Diepe, conſiderable chiefly for 
its being the capital of a county and peerage. 

The Roumois lics between the rivers Seine and 
Rille, and abounds in corn, fruit and cattle, but 
eſpecially ſheep. The chief towns are, Pont Au- 
demer, Quillebeuf and Elbeuf. 

Pont Audemer is ſituated on the Rille, twelve 
leagues from Rouen. LEWIS XIV. endeavour'd 
to make it a port. 

Elbeuf is ſituated on the Seine, four or hve 
miles north-weſt of Pont de l' Arche, conſiderable 
for its woollen manufacture, and for its being e- 
rected into a dutchy and peerage. 

The Vexin Norman lies on the north-eaſt ſide 
of the Seine, and is a very fruitful country, com- 


prehending the towns of Rouen, Giſors, Audely, 


and Econi. 

Rouen, Rotomagus, the capital of Normandy, 
and formerly of the Velocaſſes, is ſituated in a 
bottom on the north bank of the Seine, encom- 
paſs'd on three ſides with hills, and only open to- 
wards the river, being ſeventy miles north-welt 
of Paris, and forty-five ſouth-caſt of Havre de 
Grace and the Britiſh channel. It is ſurround- 
ed by a wall, defended by round antique towers, 
but of no great ſtrength in this age. As the 
town is very populous, containing ſixty thouſand 
fouls, but not extremely large, the ſtreets are 
narrow, and the people ſeem to be crouded to- 
cether, It contains thirty-ſix pariſhes, ſeveral 
hoſpitals, thirty-five fountains, ſixteen monaſte- 
dies, nineteen nunneries, and a fine college of 
ſeſuits. The cathedral, the churches of St. Owen 
and St. Maclou, in the phraſe of my French 
author, are perfectly fine. In the cathedral are 
the tombs of ſeveral Kings, Princes, Prelates and 
Noblemen, particularly thoſe of HEN RV III. and 
RICHARD I. Kings of England, and Dukes of 
Normandy, on each ſide of the high altar in the 
choir, and that of CHARLES V. King of France, 
in the middle of the choir, They reckon up a 
zreat many publick places and ſquares in Rouen 
even of which the French eſteem very fine ones: 
but leveralof them are no better than the market- 
Places in our great towns, and put to the ſame 
I 


y as ſhe had been a means of turning the fortune of 


and weſt, with the country of Caux ; the Beau- of Bray. 
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uſes, There was a handſome ſtone-bridge over CH AP. 
the river between the city and ſuburbs, ſaid to be XX. 

built by the Empreſs Map; but this being bro 
ken down, the place is now ſupply'd by a bridge 
of boats. The famous Joan of Arc, or Maid of 
Orleans, was burnt here by the Engliſh for an im- 
poſtor : but the French, when they became maſ- 
ters of the city, erected a ſtatue to her memory, 


the war, and preſerving their country from an en- 
tire conqueſt by the Engliſh, 

Rouen, *tis ſaid, hath been burnt and rebuilt 
twelve or thirteen times, but ſtands fo very ad- 
vantageouſly for trade, upon the Seine, between 
Paris and the Britiſh channel, that it will never 
be deſerted; and is at preſent look'd upon as 
the center of the French trade on this fide, on 
which I ſhall enlarge when I come to that head. 
It is the See of an Archbiſhop, and the place 
where the parliament of the province have their 
ſeſhons. The corporation conſiſts of a mayor and 
ſix aldermen, the mayor being elected every three 

cars. 

: The neighbourhood of the city of Rouen is ex- 
tremely fine, On every fide of it are pleaſant 
walks and beautiful country-ſeats ; and at about a 
league diſtance ſtands the Charter-houſe, which is 
one of the moſt agreeable ſolitudes imaginable. 
The polite world will certainly have an opinion of 
the ſituation of Rouen, when they remember 
that the late Earl of Clarendon, grandfather of 
Queen ANNE, a gentleman of the moſt refin'd 
taſte, choſe to make it the place of his reſidence 
during his exile. 


The country of Bray is bounded on the north The country: 


voiſis, on the eaſt; and the Vexin Norman, on 
the ſouth. This diſtrict is partly hilly, and part! 
marſhy, fit for the feeding of cattle. The arable 
land alſo bears rye; and they have plenty of fruit, 
of which they make cyder and perry, but very 
little wheat. The chief towns are. Neuſchatel, 
Gournay, Le Ferte and Forges. 

Ne iſchatel is ſituated five or fix leagues ſouth- Neufchatel. 
eaſt of Diepe, and is a pleaſant town, conſiſting of 
three pariſhes, the chief of this diſtrict, but not 
conſiderable upon any other account. | 

The country of Campagne lies ſouth-weſt of The country 
the Seine; the chief towns whereof are, Pont de of Cam - 
Arche, Louviers, Neubourg, Harcourt, Evreux, Psd. 
Gaillon, St. Andre, Nonancourt, Vernevil, Bret- 
ville and Concles. 2 

Pont de l' Arche, Pons Arcus, takes its name pont de 
from a ſtone- bridge of two and twenty arches, Arche, 
built over the Seine at this place, about four 
leagues ſouth of Rouen. It is incloſed with a 
wall, and defended by a caſtle, which ſtands on 
an iſland in the river, There is one pariſh-church - 
in the place, and two convents. 


Evreux 
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CHAP. Evreux, Medialanum Aulercorum, is ſituated in 


XX. a fruitful plain on the river Iton, eight or nine 
Gt OI] ]cagues ſouth of Rouen, the capital of a county, 
Evrevx- to which it communicates its name, and a Biſhop's 

Sce. It contains nine pariſhes, and ſeveral reli- 
gious houſes, The cathedra! and the magnificent 
caſtle of Navarre near this town, are worth the 
viewing. 
The ddt The diſtrict of Ouche lies to the weſtward of 
or Ouche. that of Campagne. The chief towns are Bernai, 
Beaumont le Roger, and L'Aigle; but none of 
them merit a particular deſcription. 
The country The country of Lieuvin lies to the northward 
of Lieuvin. of Ouche, and abounds in corn, flax, and good 
paſture. The chief towns are Corneilles, Lie- 
vrai and Tiberville; none of which my French 
authors have thought worth deſcribing. 

The country of Auge lies to the weſtward of 
the Roumois, and conſiſts for the moſt part of 
raſture-grounds, The chief towns are Liſieux, 
Honfleur and Pont VPEveque. 

Liſieux, Civitas Lexeviorum, is ſituated at the 
confiuence of two ſmall rivers, partly on a hill, 
and partly in a valley, eighteen leagues to the 
weſtward of Roucn. It is ſurrounded by a wall, 
and fome antique towers of no great ſtrength. 
The cathedral and biſhop's palace are the only 
buildings mention'd as worth the viewing. 

Honfleur, Hwneflotum, is ſituated on the weſt 
bank of the river Seine near its mouth, three 


The country 
of Auge, 


Lifieux. 


Honfleur, 


leagues ſouth-weſt of Havre de Grace, and ſixteen 


welt of Rouen, a port-town, which the late King 
endeavour'd to improve, by making a baſin fit to 
receive ſhipping, and a large key about it. The 
town is ſuppoſed to contain about twelve thou- 
ſand ſouls, Here they unload the ſalt which is 
brought from the bay of Brouage, and diſtribute 
it to all the towns on the Seine, 

Caen dir The country of Caen lies to the weſtward of 

and city, that of Auge ; the chief town whereof is Caen, 
Cadomus, ſituate at the confluence of the rivers 
Orne and Odon, in a valley between two large 
meadows, about two leagues ſouth of the Britiſh 
channel, and eight to the weſtward of Liſieux. 
This city, which is the ſecond of the province, 
conſiſts of twelve pariſhes, two abbeys, eight 
monaſteries and ſeven nunneries. The moſt re- 
markable publick buildings are the caſtle, the e- 
piſcopal palace, the hotel, called the grand cheval, 
the office of the exchequer, the new buildings of 
the univerſity, the town-houſe or guild-hall, and 
the buildings about the place-royal, where they 
erected a ſtatue of their grand Monarch in the 
year 1685, The inhabitants of Caen are compu- 
ted to amount to near forty thouſand fouls. They 


are a trading people, and have a communication + 


with the ſea by the little river Orne, by which 
they bring their merchandize up in boats; and 
their univerſity is ſaid to be in a flouriſhing con- 
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dition. The Normans firſt made this town con- CH 4p 
ſiderable, WILLIAu the Conqueror having laid XX. 
the foundation of their caſtle, according to the Way 
tradition of the place, Certain it is, the Con- 
queror and his Queen built two abbeys here, .of is 
which ſome French hiſtorians give the following 
relation. They ſay, that this Prince having mar- 

ried MATILDA, the daughter of BAL DwWIN 

Earl of Flanders, who was nearly related to him, 
without a diſpenſation from the Pope, his Holineſs, 

by way of penance, enjoin'd them to build theſe 

two abbeys; whereupon the Conqueror founded 

that of St. Stephen, in which he was afterwards 
interr'd ; and his wife that of the Trinity, in which 

ſhe was buried. The firſt is poſſeſſed by monks, 

and the other by nuns. Both the abbeys are of 

the order of St. Bennet, and richly endowed, 

The Conqueror, beſides the lands he had granted 

to that of St. Stephen in France, gave ſeveral 
mannors in England to the monks of that houſe 

by his laſt will. 

The Beſſin lies along the ſea-coaſt to the weſt- Tess 
ward of Caen; the chief towns whereof are cf Bel 
Bayeux and St. Lo. 

Bayeux, Civitas Baiocaſſium, is ſituated on the gn. 
river Aure, a league and a half from the ſea, and 
ſix to the weſtward of Caen. It is the See of a 
Biſhop, and contains ſeventeen pariſhes; but is 
not populous The cathedral church dedicated to 
the Virgin, is one of the fineft of the province. 

The Coutantin, or Coſtantin, is bounded on 71, c,.. 
three ſides by the Britiſh channel, and on the tnt. 
eaſt by the Beſſin, and is a hilly uneven country, 
but affords good paſture. The chief towns are, 
Coutances, St. N Cherbourg, Barfleur, 
Valogne, Carentan, Villedieu, Granville and La 
Hogue. 

Coutances, Conſtantia, Coſedia, pleaſantly ſitua- Couarcs, 

ted among the meadows and rivulets, about two 
leagues diſtant from the ſea, and ten ſouth :- eaſt 
of the iſle of Jerſey; the See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan 
of Rouen, and has a magnificent cathedral, eſ- 
teem'd one of the fineſt pieces of Gothick archi- 
tecture in Europe. There are alſo ſeveral con- 
vents and monaſteries, and two parochial churches. 
It is not a place of any great trade, and the fortifi- 
cations are demoliſh'd ; but by the remains of a 
Roman aqueduR, and other antient ruins, is held 
to be a place of great antiquity. 

Cherbourg, is ſituated on a bay of the ſea, fif- Ch 
teen leagues north of Coutance. It is a ſmall ſea- 
port, and fortified by LEWIS XIV, but he order'd 
the works to be demoliſh'd in the year 1689. 

This was one of the laſt towns the Engliſh poſ- 
ſeſſed in Normandy. | | : 

Barfleur is ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, four or five Bargev! 
leagues to the eaſtward of Cherbourg. It was for- 
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merly one of the moſt conſiderable ports in Nor- 
mandy; but the harbour is now filled up 


with 
ſand, 


CHAP. ſand, and there remains only a ſmall baſin. Here 
XX. part of the French fleet was burnt by the Engliſh 
H— aſter the victory obtain'd near Cape la Hogue, in 
the year 1692. 

La Hogue is a village from whence the moſt 
north- weſt cape or promontory of Normandy takes 
its name; remarkable chiefly for the victory ob- 
tain'd near it by Admiral RussEL commander of 
the Engliſh fleet, over the French commanded 
by Admiral ToURvILLE, on the 19th of May 
1692, wherein no le's than one and twenty of the 
largeſt French men of war were deſtroy'd : the 
Riſing-Sun particularly, the Admiral, was {et on 
fire in ſight of the French army on ſhore, who 
were making preparations to invade England. 

The Avranchin lies on the ſouth of Coutantin. 
This country produces corn, cyder, flax, and 
hemp, but has very little paſture. "The chief towns 
are Avranches, Porit Orſon, * St. James, Mount 
St. Michael and Mortain. 

Avranches, Civitas Abrincatum, is ſituated near 
the ſea-coaſt on the top of a mountain, at the foot 
whereof runs the river See, being about eight 
leagues ſouth of Coutance. It is a Biſhop's See; 
the cathedral dedicated to St. Ax DREW; beſides 
which, there are three parochial churches, an 
abbey, and ſeveral monaſteries. As the Normans 
and Britons were perpetually at variance, while 
they were ſubject to different Sovereigns, this was 
one of the moſt conſiderable frontier garriſons of 
the Normans againſt Britany. 

Mount St. Michael is ſituated on a rock, in a 
bay of the ſea, form'd by the coaſts of Normandy 
and Britany ; the evra of which is a league and 
half diſtant from it. The ſea, twice in four and 
twenty hours at lugh water, covers all the ſtrand 


La Hogue» 


The Ayran- 
chin. 


Amaches. 


Mont St, 
Michael. 


quently there is no coming at it by land, but at 
the tide of ebb. It ſtands about three leagues to 
the weſtward of Avranches, and to add to the 
ſtrength of its ſituation has a caſtle for its defence. 
Here is alſo an abbey of Benedictines; the Prior 
whereof is governour of the place in time of peace, 
and has no other garriſon but the burgeſſes; tho? 
in time of war the King ſends them a commander 
and regular troops. And as this is a place of great 
ſecurity, hither the government ſometimes ſend 
their 3 whom they immure in dun- 
geons, at the bottom of this rock, when it is not 
convenient to puniſh them openly. The abbey 
is alſo famous for the crouds of pilgrims that an- 
nually reſort hither, to adore the precious reliques 
they have in their cuſtody. 

The country of Bocage lies to the ſouthward of 
Beſſin; the chief towns whereof are Torigny, 
Vire, and Conde ſur Noireau, none of which de- 
ſerve a particular deſcription. 

The 8 which comprehend the Holme, 
5 E * ſo call'd from its ly ing on the 
Vol. II. 


The Bocage. 
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between the rock and the continent; and conſe- 
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confines of Perche and Maine. The chief tovens C HAP. 
are Alengon, Scez, Argentan, Falaiſe and Dom- XX. 
front. — — 


Alengon, Alenſon, Alencic, is ſituated on the Alengon. 
river Sarte, near the borders of Perche. It is ſur- 
rounded by a wall, flank'd with antique towers, 
and a caſtle, which are rather an ornament than 
defence to the place at preſent. It conſiſts but of 
one ſingle pariſh, the church whereof is dedicated 
to the Vina, in which are the tombs of the 
Dukes of Alencon, the laſt of whom, brother to 
the then French King, made his addreſles to 
Queen ELIZABETH, and was long kept in ſuſ— 
penſe by her, It has been of late years crected a- 
gain into a duchy and peerage. 

SeeZ is ſituated on the river Orne, five leagues «,,,, 
north-eaſt of Alencon. It has the honour of be- 
ing a Biſhop's See, but is a poor place, almoſt 
deſerted. There are however, beſides the cathe- 
dral, four pariſh-churches, an abbey of Benedic- 
tines, and ſeveral convents; in one of which, 
they pretend to have a thorn of our Saviour's 
crown, which St. LEWIS made them a preſent 
of. 

This great province, as has been hinted already, The zntient 
conſiſted of eleven confederated cities or commu- fate af Nor- 

22 2 2 2 ; mandy. 
nities, while it remain'd a part of the antient 
Gaul, who were brought under the dominion of 
the Romans, by SAB1NUs the lieutenant of C- 
SAR. Upon the decline of the Roman Empire, 
they underwent the fate of the reſt of Gaul, till 
CLovis made a conqueſt of them. And the ter- 
ritories of this Prince being divided among his 
children after his death, this province made part 
of Neuſtria, or Weſt France, ſometimes deno- 
minated the kingdom of Soiſſons. The Danes, 
and other northern nations, who went under the 
general name of Normans, having ravaged the 
kingdom of France, in a terrible manner, eſta- 
bliſh'd themſelves at length in Neuſtria, in the 
ninth century, and three times beſieg'd Paris it 
ſelf ; to which city they were become ſo terrible, 
that the people made it part of their litany to be 
deliver'd from the Normans; A furore Normanorum 
libera nos Domine, were the words of the petition. 
And, fay the French hiſtorians, CHARLES the 
Simple, found himſelf under a neceſſity of yielding 
this part of Neuſtria to them, that he might en- 
joy the reſt of his dominions in peace: but it was 
upon condition, they add, that their Prince ſhould 
hold it as a fee of the crown of France, Neuſtria, 
in changing its maſters, changed alſo its name 
for that of Normandy, the name of the people 
that had conquer'd it. CHARLES the Simple, 
when he ſurrender'd Neuſtria to the Normans, in 
the year 912, gave his daughter GESELE or 
GISLETTE in marriage to Rol Lo or Raoul, 
their Prince or Captain, the firſt Duke of Nor- 
mandy, who thereupon embrac'd the Chriſtian 
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HAP. religion, and took upon him the name of Ro- 

XX. RERT at his baptiſm. He was ſuccecded by the 

—— pollowing Princes of his blood, Dukes of Nor- 
mandy, viz. 

2. WII LTA, furnam'd Longſword, An. 917 

2. RiIicRARD I, ſtil'd Dreadncught, or the 


Old, — — — 943 
4. RicHARD II, call'd the Undaunted, 996 
c. RICHARD III, _ — 1026 
6. Ro ERT II, — — — 1028 
7. WIIIIA the Conqueror, King of Eng- 

land, — _ — 1015 
e, Roger T III. — 1087 


9. WILLIAM II. call'd Rufus, King of England. 


10. HENRY I, King of England, 1107 
11. STEPHEN, King of England, 1135 


12. The Empreſs Mavn, 
13. GEOFFREY V, Ear] of Anjou, and husband 
of MAD. 
14. HENRV II, King of England, 1154 
15. HENRY the Younger, ſurnam'd Courtmantle, 
who dicd before his father. 
16. Ri c HARD IV, ſurnam'd Cœur de Lyon, 1189 
17. JohN, King of England, who loſt eker. 
dy to the French about the year 1202. It was 
afterwards reconquer'd by HENRY V, King of 
England, about the year 1420, and poſſeſſed 
by the Engliſh thirty years; but regain'd by 
the French during the unfortunate reign of 
HENRY VI, and was formally united to the 
crown of France, about the year 1464. | 
The account the French give of theſe Dukes of 
Normandy, who were Kings of England, being 
attended with ſome circumſtances omitted by our 
Engliſh hiſtorians, may be acceptable to the rea- 
der. They relate, that the Conqueror was the 
ſon of Duke Rog ER TH II. and of HERLEve or 
HARLOT, the wife of a citizen of Falais. That 
St. EDwarD (EDwaRD the Confeſſor) being 
driven out of England by a faction, fled for re- 
ſuge to RogERT II, Duke of Normandy, and 
reſided in his court and his fon W1LL1am's a con- 
ſiderable time. That the Saint being reſtor'd to 
his dominions, by way of gratitude, appointed 
WI1ILLIAM his ſucceſſor : but the Engliſh not 
approving the choice, crown'd HA ROL D the 
ueen's brother. WILLIAM thereupon inva- 
ded England with a great army, and defeated 
HAROLD at the battle of Haſtings, the 14th of 
October 1066, which victory made him maſter of 
England. WILLIAM the Conqueror dying in 
the year 1087, and leaving three ſons, ROBERT, 
WILLIAM and HENRY, RoBERT ſuffer'd his 
brother WILLIAM Rufus to ſupplant him in 
the kingdom of England firſt, and afterwards in 
his duchy of Normandy. And WiLLtiam II, 
dying in the year 1100, RoB ER ſuffer'd himſelf 
a ſecond time to be deprived of the crown of Eng- 


land, by his youngeſt brother HENRY I. Ro- 
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BERT indeed made ſome attempts to prevent it; CH Ap 
but HENRY having defeated him and taken bim XX. 
priſoner, put out his eyes. HENRY dying in the 
year 1135, the male line of the Dukes of Nor- 
mandy fail'd, that duchy deſcending to Ma vp 
or MATILDA his daughter, who married GEo- 
FREY, Farl of Anjou, by whom ſhe had iſſue 
HENRY II, King of England and Duke of Nor- 
mandy; who, by his marriage with ELEAaxor, 
Ducheſs of Guienne, whom Lewis the Younger 
had divorc'd, became maſter of Guienne, Poitou, 
daintonge and Aunis ; which, with Normandy, 
made a very conſiderable part of the kingdom of 
France, HENRY II, died anno 1189, leaving 
three ſons, viz, RICHARD,GEOFREY, andJonx, 
RICHARD ſucceeded him, but was killed at the 
ſiege of Chalons, anno 1199; whereupon his 
brother Joan poſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom 
of England, in prejudice of ARTHUR Duke of 
Britany, the fon of GEOFREY his elder brother. 
Nor was he content with uſurping his nephews 
dominions, but killed him with his own hand; 
for which parricide and felony, he was cited to 
appear before the court of Peers in France, and 
by an edict depriv'd of the territories he poſſeſſed 
in that kingdom, in the year 1202; which Pa1- 
LIP-AUGUSTUS fo far put in execution, as to 
wreſt Normandy from him ; and this province 
was thereupon united to the crown, till the civil 
wars happen'd between the houſes of Orleans and 
Burgundy, about the year 1420, when the Eng- 
liſh did not only make themſelves maſters of 
Normandy again, but of almoft all the kingdom 
of France, pofleling this province particularly 
for near thirty years. 

As to the trade of Normandy, eſpecially of Tri a0 
Rouen, and the country about it, it conſiſts chiefly e 
in their woollen and linnen manufactures, leather, 
hats, combs, paper, plzying-cards, pins, and a- 
bundance of other haberdaſhery-wares. The 
woollen manufacture employs ſeveral thouſand 
hands, of which they vend the greateſt part in 
France: they export ſcarce any woollen-cloth or 
ſtuffs. The manufacture of linnen is much more 
advantageous to the kingdom, for the greateſt part 
is ſent abroad to Spain and other countries. And 
their linnen or canvas, of which they make fails 
for ſhips, is valued in all the countries of Europe. 
They have alſo manufactures in glaſs, where they 
make glaſs-plates for look ing-glailes and coaches, 
and all other glaſs-ware whatever. 

T heir fiſheries for cod, herring, &c. employ 
abundance of hands, and bring them 1n a great 
deal of money, and they drive a great trade 
with their cattle, butter and cheeſe, which they 
vend in the ſouthern provinces. Their butter 1s 
ſalted up, and ſent to Paris and other great towns 
by the Seine. ; 

And as there is no country abounds more Fox 

app 


CHAP. apples and pears, they make vaſt quantities of cy- 
XXI. der and perry, the common drink of the country, 
Az and ſupply almoſt all the other provinces in France 
with it. Nay, they have ſuch plenty of fruit, 
that they tranſport ſome years a great deal of it 
to England, and other foreign countries: but 
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Narmand mitted to a perſon of diſtinction. There are in it 
two general-lieutenants, one for the Higher, and 
the other for the Lower Normandy ; and the King 
has alſo a heutenant in every baillage, which are 
ſeven in number. The fortified places in this 
province are, Cherbourg, La Hogue, Caen, Hon- 
fleur, Havre, (but this is a diſtin&t government) 
Diepe, St. Valeri, and T report, which have each 
of them a particular governour. 


HAP. XI. 


Contains a deſcription of the government of 
Havre de Grace. 


ys THE government of Havre de Grace lies in 
.. the country of Caux, to the northward of 
the mouth of the Seine, comprehending the towns 
and diſtricts of Feſcamp,  Montvilliers, Havre de 
Grace, and Harfleur. This little diſtrict is only 
ſeparated from the reſt of Normandy in reſpect of 
its military government; for as to the eccleſiaſti- 
cal and civil government, it is comprized under 
the general government of Normandy. The only 
town of any conſequence is that of Havre de 
Grace. As to thoſe of Feſcamp, Montvilliers, 
and Harfleur, they do not deſerve a particular 


deeſcription. 
cue. Havre de Grace, Franciſcapil's, Pertus Gratiæ, 


had its former name of Franciſcopolis from FR a x- 
CIS its founder; but the French writers don't 
pretend to gueſs how it came by its preſent name 
of Havre de Grace. It is a ſmall fortified town, 
ſituate in a flat country at the mouth of the river 
Seine, fourteen or fifteen leagues north-weſt of 
Rouen, and as many north-eaſt of Caen. It is 
almoſt of a ſquare figure, divided into two parts 
by the port, ſurrounded by a wall and other 
works, and defended by a citadel ; of great con- 
ſequence on account of its fituation at the mouth 
of the Seine, its harbour and foreign trade, and 
is look'd upon as one of the keys of the kingdom; 
which, I preſume, is the reaton it is made a di- 
ſtinct government from the reſt of Normandy. 
In the religious wars in the year 1562, it was ſur- 
prized by the French Proteſtants, and deliver'd up 
% the Queen of England, who ſent the Earl of 
Warwick thither with a good garriſon ; but the 
P:2Zue raging in the place, and carrying off moſt 
ot his men, he was forced to ſurrender it again 
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the following year. Here the French uſed to arm CH AP. 
out their privateers and ſmall ſquadrons in the late XXII. 
war, which occaſion'd its beinz bomvarded by 
the confederate flect in the year 1694. 


CH AF: AA. 


Treats of the general givernment f Adaine and 
ehe. 


TH E government gencral of Maine and Perche, Mine and 
comprehends the diſtrict of Mainc, with the Perche, 

county of Laval, and the greateſt part of the 

county of Perche. 

Maine is bounded by Normandy on the north; Satin of 
by Perche on the eaſt ; by Touraine and Vendo- Mac: 
mois on the ſouth; and by Britany and An- 
jou on the weſt; Leing about five and thirty 
leagues in length from eaſt to weſt, and more than 
twenty in breadth from north to ſouth, and about 
ninety in circumference. In it we meet with ara- 
ble lands, vineyards, meadows, agreeable little 
hills and foreſts, and abundance of rivers ; the 
chief whereof are the Maienne, the Huiſne, the 
Sart, and the Little Loire. 

The Maine and the Sart rife in the confines of Maine, Sart, 
Normandy, and having receiv'd the Huiſne, run Evite. 
to the ſouthward till they unite their ſtreams near 
Angers. 

The Little Loire riſcs on the eaſtern confines of Loire, 
Perche, and running weſtward, joins the above- 
mention'd rivers near Angers; two or three leagues 
below which city, theſe united ſtreams fall into 
the great river Loire. | 

There are ſeveral iron mines in the pariſhes of Iron mines 
Andouilly, Chaſlon, Silly and Bourgon ; and the _ 
mineral waters of Baignols and Linieres are in Marble 
ſome reputation. There are alſo ſome quarrics of quarries. 
fine marble at St, Berthcvin, Argentre, Bernai 
and Villedieu. 

Perche is bounded by Normandy on the north; perche. 
by Timerais and the county of Chartrain on the 
eaſt ; and by Maine on the ſouth and weſt, Tt 
is one of the leaſt provinces in the kingdom, being 
not above fifteen leagues in length, and twelve in 
breadth. It is a hilly uneven country, The 
higher grounds bear ſcarce any thing ; nor are 
they ira indeed, but ſerve only for grazing 
ſheep and cows. The valleys and flat country on 
the contrary bear all kinds of grain and hemp; 
and they abound in apples, of which they maxe 
cyder, the common drink of the country, As to 
their vines they have but fe]; and thoſe produce 
ſuch poor thin wines, that cyder is preterr'd before 
it. They have here alſo ſome iron mines and 
mintral waters. Their rivers, which are the 
Huiine and Loire, have been already deſcrib'd in 
Maine. 

The chief towns of Maine are Mans, Laval, 


Maicnne and Sable. 
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CHAP. Mans, Civitas Cenomaunorum, the capital of 
XXII. Maine, is ſituated on a hill, at the bottom where- 
of runs the river Sarte, which here unites its wa- 


Mans. 


Laval. 


Maine. 


©; die, 


T he antient 


ſtate of 
Ataine 2 


Perche. 


ters with the river Huiſne, about ten league; ſouth 
of Alencon, thirteen north-weſt of Tours, and 
thirty-two ſouth-weſt of Paris. In the city and 
ſuburbs are ſeventeen pariſhes, three thouſand two 
hundred houſes, and about fifteen thouſand ſouls. 
It was antiently much more conſiderable than it 
is at preſent ; Aae it is ſtill a Biſhop's See, 
and beſides, the cathedral dedicated to St. PE- 
TER, has ſeveral fine convents within its walls. 

Laval is ſituated on the Maine, eight leagues 
to the weſtward of Mans, and is ſurrounded by a 
wall and other antique fortifications. It hath alſo 
an old caſtle of the ſame kind, but not capable 
of making any great defence, ſince the art of war 
has been improved. It contains three pariſhes, 
and ſeveral monaſteries, This town was taken 
by ſcalade in the year 1446, by the famous 
TarBoT Earl of Shrewsbury, General of the 
Engliſh. 

Maine, Maduana, is pleaſantly ſituated on the ri- 
ver Maine, twelve leagues north-weſt. of Mans. 
This place was antiently fo ſtrong, having a caſtle 
ſituated on the brow of a rock, beſides its other 
fortifications, that it was eſteem'd almoſt impreg- 
nable. The Engliſh General, the Earl of Saliſ- 
bury, however, took it in the year 1424. It was 
erected into a duchy and peerage anno 1573, and 
belongs now to the Duke of Mazarin, conſiſting 
of two pariſhes. 

Sable is ſituated on the Sarte, nine or ten 
leagues ſouth-weſt of Mans. It was formerly a 
ſtrong place, but is only conſiderable at preſent on 
account of its being erected into a marquiſate and 
peerage, | 

'The chief towns in Perche are Mortaigne, 
Belleſme, Nogent and Chateauneuf; none of which 
the French writers have thought fit to give a par- 
ticular deſcription of, 


The province of Maine, like the reſt of F :ance, | 


was ſubdued by the Romans, and afterwards by 


the Goths, Franks, &, CHARLEMAIN eſta- 


bliſh'd Counts here, who became hereditary, and 
after a long ſucceſſion the heireſs of Maine, about 
the year 1110, married Fou LK Earl of Anjou, 
of which marriage was born GBOFREY V. named 
PLANTAGENET, who married Ma un the Em- 
refs, and was father of HENRY II. King of 
| 26x: Ber Duke of Normandy, Earl of Maine, 
&c. and the Kings of England were ſovereigns of 
this country till King Jonn loſt it, together with 
Normandy, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, when it was united to the crown of 
France, or became an appenage of ſome of the 
blood- royal. The Earls of Perche alſo were he- 
reditary, like thoſe of Maine, till the earldom 


became annex'd to the crown. 


and Nivernois, towards the eaſt; by the govern- 


divided by the river Loire in two parts, and Wa- 


As the province of Maine affords good arable C HAP 
and paſture land, and abounds in corn and cattle, XXII. X 
the peaſants furniſh t heir neighbours both with the 
one and the other, which brings a great deal of Trade, 
money into their country; and in the towns they 
have both woollen and linnen manufactures, . thoſe 
of woollen being ſerges, and other ſlight French 
ſtuffs, The whitening of linnen and. wax alſo 
employs a great many hands, em 

Perche alſo affords corn and cattle, but not in 
ſuch abundance as Maine, tho' they have the ad- 
vantage of lying nearer Paris, where they vend 
moſt of their cattle, corn, fowls, and other provi- 
ſions. They make alſo ſome ſlight French ſtuffs, 
and have a manufacture of coarſe linnen. The 
woollen ſtuffs of Nogent are vended at Paris, and 
exported to other countries. There are ſeveral 
iron forges in the country, inſomuch that they 
furniſh Paris, and other great towns, with iron 
to the value of fifty thoufand livres annually. The 
tanners trade once flouriſh'd here; but the French 
writers acknowledge that this is almoſt ruin'd, as 
well as their other manufactures, by the extreme 
poverty of the country, moſt I being redu- 
ced to wooden ſhoes, by the tyranny and oppreſ- 
ſion of the government. 

The military government of Maine and Perche Milinry ge. 
comprehends all Maine, the county of Laval and eri 
Perche, except Perche Gouet, which belongs to 
the government of Orleanois, and the Tinerais, 
which is annex'd to that of the. Iſle of France. 

The governour- general has under him one lieute- 
nant- general, and two of the King's lieutenants, 
one for Maine, and the other for Perche. It being 
an inland country, there are ſcarce any towns for- 
tified after. the modern way : the old towers, and 
other antique fortifications are held ſufficient here, 
where they can ſcarce ever expect to ſee an enemy. 


CH AP. XXIII. 


Contains a deſcription of the general government of 
Orleans. 
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HIS government comprehends the Orleanols Orleans: 
Proper, the Pais Sologne, the Beauſſe or dive. 
Beauce, the Blaſois, the greateſt part of the Ga- 
tinvis and the Perche Gouet ; being bounded by eg 
Perche and the Iſle of France, on the north; by tent. 
another part of the Iſle of France, Champagne 


ment of Berry, towards the ſouth ; and by Maine 
and Touraine, towards the weſt ; being about 
two and thirty leagues in length, from eaſt to 
weſt, and twenty-eight in breadth from north to 
ſouth. 
It is an exceeding healthful pleafant country, Soil and fact 
of the cov 


ter'd by ſeveral other conſiderable ſtreams, on the . 
| banks 
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banks whereof are ſome of the beſt vineyards in 
France, with-arable lands, foreſts and little hills, 
which form a moſt agreeable proſpect, inſomuch, 
that ſome have given it the name of the Enchant- 
ing Country; and others the Granary of Paris, from 
which the north-eaſt part of it is not ten leagues 
diſtant. 

The principal rivers are the Loire, the Loiret, 
the Cher, the Laconia, the Ergle, and the Hye- 
rus ; beſides which, there are two canals, by which 
the Loire and Seine have a communication ; and 
the navigation is continu'd from the Ocean to the 
Britiſh channel, 

The Loire has been already deſcrib'd, which, 
aſter having viſited the city of Orleans, takes its 
courſe to the weſtward, and diſcharges it ſelf into 
the Ocean ten or twelve leagues below Nants. 
The merchants, who inhabit the towns on this 
river, have obtain'd a grant of the King for laying 
a duty on all goods paſſing and repaſſing it, to- 
wards cleanſing this river, and preſerving the na- 
vigation, which is of great conſequence to the 
whole kingdom, but more immediately to them. 

The Cher riſes in the Lionois, and running 
northward till it reaches the eaſtern borders of this 
country, turns about to the welt, and falls into 
the Loire between Tours and Saumur. 

The Canal of Briare is fo call'd from a little 
village on the Loire where it begins, and is carried 


on north-eaſt to the river Loing, which falls into 


the Seine, near Morct, and was eſteem'd vaſtly 
advantageous, as it preſerv'd a communication 
between Nants (and conſequently the weſtern O- 
cean) and Paris, and all the fine provinces fitua- 
ted on the Loire, the Seine, &c. But the canal of 
Orleans, which has been made ſince, is much 
more commodious, inſomuch that the canal of 
Briare is very little uſed, 

'The canal of Orleans begins at the Loire, about 
two leagues above that city, and having travers'd 


the foreſt of Orleans, and the plain beyond it, 


joins the river Loing alſo about a league below 
Montargis, being about eighteen leagues in length, 
whereas that of Briare is not a fourth part of that 
length. The canal of Orleans was begun in the 
year 1682, and finiſh'd in the year 1692; and 
the trade is ſo great upon it, that the duties on 
goods paſſing and repaſſing in one year, have a- 
mounted to an hundred and fifty thouſand livres, 
There are about thirty ſluices upon it. 

The ſoreſts of this country are thoſe of Blois, 
Ruſſy, Boulogne, Chambord, Montargis, Dour- 
dans and Orleans; of which that of Orleans is 
much the moſt conſiderable, as well upon account 
of its extent, containing fourſcore and fourteen 
thouſand acres, as for the wood that grows in it, 
viz. oaks, elms, and afſpin-trees ; of which the 


cut as much as amounts to an hundred thouſand 
livres annually, 


ing down to the water-ſide, and the town wind- 


about eighteen 7 of age, preſented herſelf to 


Orleanois Proper is bounded by La Beauſſe to- CH A p. 
wards the north; by Gatinois and Nivernois on XXIII. 
the eaſt ; by Sologne on the ſouth ; and the Bla 
fois on the weſt. The chief towns are Orleans, Orl-anois 
Beaugeney, Meun, Lorris, Sully, Gergeau and Poker. 
Pluviers. 

Orleans, Gena bum, Aureliana Civitas, ſtands on Orteans 
the river Loire, two and thirty leagues almoſt city- 
ſouth of Paris; and if we may compare a ſmall 
City with a great one, the ſituation reſembles that 
of London: for it is on the north-fide of the ri- 
ver, on the dechivity of a hill, the buildings reach- 


ing with the river, is much longer than broad. 
The crofs-{treets are moſt of them narrow, and 
make a very indifferent figure; but there is one 
handſome broad ſtreet which runs the whole 
length of the town, and is the beauty of it, be- 
ing above a thouſand fathoms long : 3 then the 
buildings are old and ill-contriv'd, ſo that in this 
reſpect it can by no means be compar'd to London, 
There is a large handſome ſtone-bridge over the 
river to one of the ſuburbs, which ſtands upon an 
ifland. This bridge is an hundred and ſeventy 
fathoms long, as upon it is a brazen ſtatue of 
the bleſſed Virgin, ſitting at the foot of the croſs, 
and holding in her arms a dead CHRIST. On 
one ſide of her is King CHARLES VII, in ar- 
mour, on his knees, and on the other Joan of 
Arc, call'd the Maid of Orleans, in armour alſo, 
and on her knees, deſign'd to perpetuate the ſtory 
of the deliverance this city received by the addreſs 
of that heroine, the Maid of Orleans, when it 
was cloſely beſieg'd by the Engliſh, and on the 
point of ſurrendering, in the year 1429. And 
indeed it is an event that deſerves to be comme- 
morated. The Engliſh were at this time maſters 
of Paris, and of almoſt all the reſt of France; 
when *tis faid, Joan of Arc, a poor ſhepherdeſs 


CHARLES the French King, ſtil'd by the Eng- 
liſh in deriſion King of Berry, having ſcarce an- 
other province left him, declaring, that ſhe had 
received a revelation from heaven, that he ſhould 
drive his enemies from Orleans, and ſhortly be 
crown'd King of France at Rheims, the uſual 
place where the Kings of France are crown'd, and 
then in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, offering to lead 
his troops in perſon, and ſhew them the way to 
victory; and was fo fortunate in the ſallies ſhe 
made, fay the French, that ſhe ſoon after rais'd 
the ſiege of Orleans, rexiv'd the courage of the 
French, and gave ſuch a turn to their Bins, that 
the Engliſh were defeated in every encounter, and 
the French King, according to her prediction, - 
was crown'd at | 1 xray which eſtabliſh'd her 
fame, and made her adored by the French as 
their tutelary Goddeſs : tho' moſt men, I believe, 
at this time of day, look upon this occurrence as a 


pure 
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CHAP. pure ſtate-trick. The people were diſpirited upon 
XXIII. the repeated victories of the Engliſh, and the 
L—— Kinz's affairs become deſperate; which put him 


upon counterfeiting a revelation from heaven in 
his favour, knowing how great things had been 
effected by ſuch ſtratagems as theſe in all king- 
doms of the world. When a people can once be 
brought to think, they are fighting the cauſe of 
God, and are ſupported by his almighty arm, all 
dangers are contemn'd ; like the Turks, or Eng- 
Iiſh Enthuſiaſts, they are confident of victory if 
they live, or if they die of going immediately to 
paradiſe. But this ſtratagem alone would not have 
reſtor'd the affairs of the French, eſpecially when 
ſhe ſo ſoon after ſuffer'd the diſgrace of being de- 
feated, made priſoner, and burnt by the Englith 
for an impoſtor, as ſhe really was. There was a great 
many other concurring circumſtances which con- 
tributed to the ſucceſs of the French ; as firſt, the 
Engliſh Generals having a miſunderſtanding with 
their great allie the Duke of Burgundy at this 
very time, which was the principal occaſion of 
raiſing the ſiege of Orleans. 2. The minority 
of the King of England. 3. The York faction 
diſtreſſing his affairs. And, laſtly, the diſagree- 
ment among theEngliſh Governours and Generals. 
But I ſhall have occaſion to conſider theſe things 
more particularly in the hiſtory of France, and re- 
turn now to the modern account of this city, 
which has in it four handſome publick places or 
ſquares. The cathedral is ſaid to be one of the 
fineſt in the kingdom. Here is alſo a univerſity ; 
but as far as J can learn, law is the chief or only 
ſtudy attended to in it. The town contains two 
and twenty pariſhes, and is near four thouſand 
common paces in circumference, being encompaſ- 
ſed on the land-fide with an old wall, flank'd with 
antique towers, which are at this day rather an 
ornament than defence to the place. "There is no 
city in France at ſuch a diſtance from the ſea 
which hath fo briſk a trade, having an opportunity 
of exporting and importing all manner of mer- 
chandize, by the way of Nants, and the weſtern 
Ocean ; and on the other hand, by the Seine and 
the Loire, they have a communication with moſt 
of the northern and ſouthern provinces of France. 
Their commerce with Paris alone is very conſide- 
rable. The city is very antient : ſome will have 
it founded by the Druids; but certain it is, we 
find it mention'd by CæsAR, under the name of 
Genabum. Its name of Aurelianum, it is ſuppoſed 
to have received from the Emperor AuRELIAN, 
who inlarg'd and beautified it. It was ſince the 
capital of the kingdom call'd Orleanois, which fell 
to the ſhare of CLopomiIR, the ſecond ſon of 
CLovis, which kingdom laſted about fourſcore 
years, Orleans is a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan of 
Paris, and capital of a duchy, giving a title to the 
ſecond fon of France, who is called Monſieur the 


Duke of Orleans. The French tongue is ſaid to CH Ap 


be ſpoken in its greateſt purity here and at Blois. XXIII. 


The natives are witty, and extremely given to 


raillery and ill-natur'd reflections in their conver- 
ſation, which has occaiton'd ſome of their neigh- 
bours to give them the character of a waſpiſh ge- 
neration. There have been ſeverai councils held 
at Orleans, particularly in the years 511, 533, 
538, 54+, and £40. 

Beau ncy is ſituated on a little hill, at the foot Beaugercy, 
whereof uns the river Loire, over which there is 
a bridge of twent\-two arches, It has been a 
town of jene conſequence, but is now only con- 
ſiderable tor being the capital of a county. It 
{tands about five leagues ſouth-weſt of Orleans. 

Jargeau, or Gergeau, is ſituated on the Loire, Ine 
four leagues above Orleans. It is a ſmall town, 
but of ſome importance on account of its bridge 
over the Loire. 

The Pais de Sologne lies ſouth-eaſt of Orleans, Schere d 
between the rivers . and Cher, and is a very farick, 
barren ſoil, producing ſcarce any thing but rye, 

'The inhabitants are chiefly husbandmen, and 
have but very little commerce with their neigh- 
bours ; the chief town whereof is Sully. 

Sully, Salliacum, is a little town ſituated on the gan. 
Loire, ſeven leagues above Orleans, remarkable 
chiefly for being erected into a duchy and peerage. 

The Beauſſe, or Beauce, comprehends, 1. Beauſſe Ruß- 5. 
Proper, or the Pais Chartrain. 2. The Dunois, rid. 
And, 3. The Vendomois. Beginning about eight 
or ten leagues from Paris, and extending over vaſt 
fertile plains as far as the river Loire, abounding 
particularly in wheat, but has very few vineyards, 
woods, mountains, rivers or fountains in it ; and 
their wells are very deep, inſomuch, that the na- 
tives are oblig'd to preſerve the rain-water in ciſ- 
terns and reſervoirs, 

The Beauſſe Proper, or the Pais Chartrain, is Beau: 
the moſt northerly part of the Orleanois, being Profe. 
but a ſmall diſtrict, and comprehends the towns of 
Chartres, Nogent le Roy, Gallerdon, Bonneval 
and Maintenon. | 

Chartres is ſituated on the river Eure, about Chartres 
fourteen leagues ſouth-weſt of Paris. It is divided 
in two parts by the river; the largeſt of which 
ſtands upon an eminence. It is a Biſhop's See, 
and has a noble cathedral ; but the town is not 
beautiful, the ſtreets being narrow and the build- 
ings old. It contains ten pariſhes in the city and 
ſuburbs, and has been much larger, and is agreed 
by all to be a town of great antiquity, tho' not fo 
antient perhaps as the natives make it; who ſay, 
it was founded by a grandſon of Noan foon after 
the flood. They have another tradition of equal 
authority; namely, that the town was once poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Druids, who built a temple, and de- 
dicated it to the Virgin of whom a child ſhould be 
born, and pretend to ſhew the place were it ſtood. 
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AP CHAP, Among other hoſpitals and charitable foundations, an image of the Virgin over every gate of the CHAP. 
(IL. XXIII. here is an hoſpital erected for an hundred and town, ſet up in the year 1631, when they ſuffer” d XXIII. 


-A— twenty blind people, The chief trade of the place 
is corn. 
The Dunois lies to the ſouthward of the Pais 


Chartrain, or Beauſſe Proper, being ten leagues 


pretty much by the plague, and were miraculouſly wy 
deliver'd from this calamity by the Queen of hea- * 
ven, (as they ſtile the bleſſed Virgin) according to 
the tradition of the place, Ihe pariſh-church of 
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in length, and ſeven in breadth, The chief towns 
are Chateau-Dun, Marchenoir, Freteval, Patai 
and Puiſeau. 

Chateau-Dun ſtands on an eminence, at the 
ſoot whereof runs the Little Loire, or Loirette, 
and is ſuppoſed to take its name from its ſitua- 
tion; Dun, in the langnage of the Gauls (ſays 
my French author) ſignifying an eminence, which 
I will not vouch for: but certain it is, this word 
has that ſignification in more modern languages. 
There is in the town four parochial churches, and 
ſeveral convents, and a caſtle, which is at preſent 
moſt admired for its antiquity, 

The Vendomois lies fouth-weſt of the Dunois. 
The chief towns are Vendome, Montoire, Savig- 
ny, and St, Calez, 

Vendome is ſituated on the Loirette, about eight 
leagues to the weſtward of Orleans, and is the ca- 
pital of a county; but the French writers do not 
think it worth a particular deſcription, They only 
tell us that there is an old caſtle, a collegiate church, 
and ſeveral monaſteries in the place, which I pre- 
ſume therefore is all that deſerves mentioning, 

The Blaſois is bounded by la Beauſſe on the 
north ; by Orleanois Proper towards the eaſt ; by 
the government of Berry on the ſouth ; and by 
Touraine on the weſt. This is one of the fineſt 
countries in France, abounding in corn, wine, 
cattle, game and fiſh, The paſtures about Blois 
are ſo rich, that the milk of their cattle, accord- 
ing to my French author, will reſtore a broken 
conſtitution, and produces the beſt butter in the 
kingdom. The chief places are Blois, Chambord, 
Mer, St. Die, Romorantin and Millancey. 

Blois, Caftrum Bleſenſe, the capital of the Bla- 
ſois, is ſituated on the Loire, in an admirable good 
air, ten leagues ſouth-weſt of Orleans, The bedy 
of the town lies upon an eaſy aſcent of a hill on 
the north ſide of the river, and is join'd to a ſuburb 
on the other ſide by a bridge, being plac'd in the 
middle of one of the fineſt countries in France. 
It is a large handſome tovyn, but the greateſt beauty 
of it is the caſtle or palace, the reſidence of ſeve- 
ral of their Kings, with gardens, fountains, wa- 
ter-works and park, ſuitable to the magnificence 
of the buildings. In the grand court before the 
palace ſtands a collegiate church, one of the largeſt 
in France, The ſtair-caſe of the caſtle is much 
admir'd, as well as the gallery, which is an hun- 
dared fathoms long; and the equeſtrian ſtatue of 
LEw1s XII. over the great gate. Blois was erec- 
ted into a biſhoprick but in the year 1697, and is 
luffragan to Paris. Tis obſervable, that there is 


The Montils, two leagues from Montfrault, 


St. Solenne, the largeſt in Blois, having been de- 
ſtroy'd by a tempeſt, was magnificently rebuilt 
by Lewis XIV, and converted into a cathedral. 
The Jeſuits alſo have a beautiful college here, the 
front whereof is adorn'd with the Dorick, the Tonick 
and the Corinthian orders of architecture. Ihe 
other publick buildings mention'd by the French 
writers as worth the viewing, are the town-houle, 
and the palace where the courts of juſtice are held, 
Their fountains alſo are very ſpacious, being ſup— 
ply'd by a noble aqueduct, ſuppos'd to be the works 
of the antient Romans, The natives are remark - 
able for their good ſenſe and gentee! behaviour, as 
well as for their ſpeaking French in perfection, 
ſuppos'd to proceed from the frequent reſidence of 
the court here. There is a fat fort of earth found 
about two leagues from this city, uſed by their 
phyſicians, and eſteem'd equal to the Terra Sigillata 
brought from the Levant. 


Chambord is a little hamlet, but conſiderable on Chambord. 


account of a royal palace built there by Francis], 
which the ſkilful in architecture fay exceeds any 
Gothick building in France, and has ſuch various 
beauties, that the greateſt maſters may learn ſome- 
thing from it. Four large pavilions compoſe the 
body of the building, and the whole is ſurrounded 
with a wall of hewn ſtone flank'd with towers, 
which give it a very magnificent appearance at a 
diſtance, So very large is this palace, according 
to ſome authors, that it would accommodate all 
the ſovereign Princes in Europe; but I preſume 
they ſpeak by way of figure: this vaſt fabrick how- 
ever was never finiſh'd. There is a winding ſtair- 
caſe in it of two hundred and ſeventy-four ſteps, 
ſo extravagantly wide, according to the French 
writers, . that a perſon would hazard his reputation 
who ſhould repeat what they ſay of it. But I find 
it is two ſtair-caſes united, one for aſcending and 
the other for deſcending. The anti-chambers, 
chambers, halls, wardrobes, cabinets and galleries, 
are all of a moſt exquiſite architecture, and the 
garden and park anſwerable to the buildings. 
There are abundance of other royal palaces and 
noblemens ſeats at a little diſtance from Blois, which 


were probably erected when the court reſided 


there, the chief whereof:are thoſe of Montfrault 
in the foreſt of Boulogne, a league from — 

er- 
bault, four leagues from Blois. Villefavin, at the 
ſame diſtance, Beauregard, in the foreſt of Ruſſi, 
two leagues from Blois. Chiverny, Menards, No- 
Zieux, &c. 


| Romorantin, Rivus Morentini, is ſituated on a Romorantin, 


rivulet, 


* 
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CHAP. rivulet, ſeven or eight leagues ſouth-eaſt of Blois. tanners and glovers ingroſs moſt of the trade of CH ap 


XXIII. It conſiſts of one pariſh only, but is conſiderable the place. XXIII ga 
Wa Son account of its weollen manufacture, which is The governour-general of Orleans hath under | | 

eſteem'd one of the beſt in France. him three lieutenant-generals ; one for the Or- Milt 8 
The Gu. The Gatinois or Orleanois hath the Iſle of France leanois, a ſecond for the Pais Chartrain, and a rs : 
nols. on the north-eaſt, and Orleanois Proper on the third for the Blaſois. bs 


Pontargis. 


Perche 
Gouct, 


weſt, The chief towns are Montargis, Chateaure- 
nard, Milly, Chatillon-ſur-Loing, Briare, Gien, 
EP ampes, Eee, St. Fargeau and St. Amant. 

Montargis, the capital, is ſituated on the river 
Loing, not far from the place where the canal of 
Orleans falls into it, five and twenty leagues ſouth 
of Paris, The town is not large, but having 
been burnt down, is handſomely rebuilt, and has 
a caſtle pleaſantly ſituated on a hill, which com- 
mands the town and the neighbouring country. 
Here are alſo a great number of convents, ack 
nunneries; and beſides the pariſh-church, there 
are ten chapels founded by the inhabitants. The 
reſt of the towns in the Gatinots are of no great 
conſequence. 

The diſtrict of Perche Gouet, or Little Perche, 
lies on the north-eaſt part of the Greater Perche, 
and contains the baronies of Auton, Baſoche, Mont- 
mirail, Alluye and Brou, but has no contiderable 


The general lieutenancy of Orleans compre- 
hends the duchy of Orleans, the Dunois and Ven- 
domois. | 

The general lieutenancy of the Pais Chartrain 
comprehends that diſtrict, and the greateſt part of 
the Gatinois. 

The general lieutenancy of the Blaſois takes 
in the country of that name; and in this and 
every one of the other general lieutenancies there 
isa lieutenant deputed by the or 

The towns which have particular governours of 
their own, are Chartres, Montargis, Gien, Jar- 
geau, Pluviers and Beaugency. 


CHAP. M. 


Contains @ deſcription of the general gouernment 
of Nivernois. 


town. in it. ; : : NJ [vernois is bounded by the Gatinois on the Nun 
Trad? and The traffick carried on by the river Loire, ſay the north; by Burgundy on the eaſt ; by the Sue 


produce of the French writers, is certainly the moſt exten- Bourbonois on the ſouth ; and by Berry on the 


Orleanois. 


tive of any in the kingdom, ſince it not only 
takes in all that is produc'd in the ſouthern and 
weſtern provinces of France, but alſo the mer- 
chandize of foreign countries, "This commerce 
conſiſts in corn, hay, wine, wp and ſtrong 
waters, ſilk, wool, ſugar, hemp, oil, iron, ſteel, 
freſh and ſalted fiſh, fruit, cheeſe, timber, oak- 
planks, deals, fire-wood, ſca-coal and charcoal, 
earthen-ware, leather, and other goods, of which 
the greateſt part is ſent to Paris. Almoſt all theſe 
ſpecies of merchandize are unloaden at Orleans, 
and from hence diſtributed to the ſeveral cities and 
provinces of France as they are call'd for, But 
the moſt conſiderable articles in their trade are 
thoſe of wine, brandy, corn and grocery-wares, 

The vineyards of Orleans, as has been obſerv'd, 
are ſome of the fineſt in the kingdom: it is com- 
puted that they produce annually an hundred thou - 
land tuns of wine, The corn ariſes chiefly in the 
Beauſſe. Their grocery-wares come from Pro- 
vence by the way of Lyons, or from the American 
plantations by the way of Nants : and they have 
ny ſugar-works at Orleans where the ſugars are 
refin'd, in great eſteem with the merchants of 
Paris. Here is alſo a conſiderable manufacture of 
ſtockings, and another of ſhammy-leather, 

The trade in the towns of Blois and Beaugency 
conſiſts chiefly in wines and brandy. They have 
alſo a manufacture of ſerges, and other flight 
woollen ſtuffs ; but thoſe of Romartin are much 
more conſiderable, At Vengoſme the drapers, 


welt ; being almoſt of a round figure, and about 
twenty leagues over either way. It produces corn, 
wine and fruit, except in the diſtrict of Morvant, 
which is a mountainous country, where there 


grows ſcarce grain enough for the ſubſiſtence of gail, 


the inhabitants. They have alſo large woods, 
ſome pit-coal, and abundance of iron mines, The 


country is water'd with a great many rivers, of N. 


which three are navigable, viz. the Loire, the 
Allier and. the Yonne. The Loire runs from 
ſouth to north along the weſtern borders of this 
country, receiving the Allier a league below Ne- 
vers. The Yonne riſes in the ſouth-eaſt part of 
the Nivernois, and running northward, paſſes 
: Clamecy, Auxerre and Sens, and falls into 
the Seine at Montereau-faut-Yonne, beginning 
to be navigable at Clamecy in this province, 
the other ſtreams only ſerve to render the country 
fruitful and pleaſant. The mineral waters taken 
notice of here, are thoſe of St, Pariſe and Pogues 
near Nevers, of which the latter are in the greatelt 
reputation, 

The Nivernois is uſually ſubdiyided into eight 
parts, viz. 1. The Vaux A aca 2. The Amog- 
nes. 3. The valleys of Montenoiſon. 4. The valleys 
of Yonne. 5. The Morvant. 6. The Bazois. 
7. The country between the Loire and the Allier. 
And, 8. The Donziois. But it not being con- 


ſiſtent with a work of this nature, to enter into a 
particular deſcription of every little diſtrift and 
ſubdiviſion, I ſhall proceed to ſpecify the aber 
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CHAP. of this province, mention'd by the French writers, and Berry on the weſt ; being about thirty leagues CH AP, 
XXIV. which are Nevers, La Charite, Chamlency, Mon- in length, and twenty in breadth. It is generally XXV. 
A, tenoiſon, Premery Ville, Champalemand, Clamecy, a plain even country, and tolerably fruitful, chiefly wnynnd 
Ch eſtas Tannay, Domecy, Vezelay, Corbigny, Chateauchi- in corn, and has ſome good paſtures for feeding of Seil and 
non, Auroux, Moulins, Engilbert, Montruillon, face of the 
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Bourbonoj, 


Cercy, Deſize, St. Saulge, Chatillon, Luzy, St. 
Pierre le Moutier, la Ferte Chaderon, Donzy, 
Entrain, Dreve, St. Saviour, Corvol, Billy, Eſtaiz, 
Coſne ſur Loire ; the chief of which is, 

Nevers, Nivernum, Noviadunum duorum, the 
capital of the Nivernois, built in the form of an 
amphitheatre upon the banks of the Loire, thirty 
leagues ſouth-eaſt of Orleans. Here is a ſtone 
bridge of twenty arches, between which and the 
buildings, is a large ſpace on the ſide of Moulins, 
which makes that part of the town look very mag- 
nificent, but the reſt of the ſtreets are narrow, 
and the ground uneven. The cathedral dedicated 
to St. CR is a fine ſtructure; beſides which there 
are eleven parochial churches, and a great many 
religious houſes of both ſexes. It is computed 
there are about eight thouſand ſouls in the place. 
The French writers mention no other publick 
buildings but an old caſtle of the antient Counts, 
which fronts a large ſquare, conſiſting of fine 
houſes, uniformly built. The fields about the 
town are exceeding pleaſant, particularly the pub- 
lick walks in the adjoining park. The principal 
manufactures are thoſe of glaſs and earthen ware, 
in which they are ſaid to excel the reſt of the 
towns of this government, but do not deſerve a 
particular deſcription. 

The trade of Nivernois conſiſts chiefly in corn, 
hemp, and wood ; and in the diſtrict of Morvant, 
'tis ſaid, they dig as much pit-coal annually as 
brought them in an hundred and twenty thouſand 
livres. Their iron and tin wares which they ſend 
abroad, amounts to three hundred and fifty thou- 
land livres, and their glaſs and earthen ware 1s 
computed to produce two hundred thouſand livres. 
Their manufacture of cloth at Chateau-Chinon, 
lays my French author, would be very conſider- 
able, were it not for the extreme poverty of the 
inhabitants, who are not able to purchaſe any 
great quantity of wool to work upon. Their ma- 
nufactures of glaſs and earthen ware have been men- 
tion'd already; beſides which, they traffick pretty 
much in hogs and fiſh. This government ſupplies 
the King's magazines with iron for guns, bullets, an- 
chors, grenades, and other warlike and naval ſtores. 
This province hath a governour-general, one 
41eutenant-general only, and one King's lieutenant, 


CHAT. SV. 
Contains a deſcription of the general government 
of Bourbonazs. | 
HE Bourbonois is bounded by Nivernois on 
the north ; by the duchy of Burgundy on the 


caſt ; by Auvergae on the ſouth ; and by Marche 
Vox, II. 


cattle, They have abundance of game, and a 
pretty many woods and lakes. Here grows alſo 
very good wine, but it will not bear exporting, 
and is therefore ſpent in the country. The air is 


for the moſt part temperate, except in that part of 


the country which borders upon the mountains of 
Auvergne, where it is ſometimes exceſſive cold, 
occalion'd by the ſnows that cover them, and the 
frequent ſtorms and tempeſts from that quarter, 
mix'd with hail, which frequently deſtroy their 
harveſt ; and the torrents of melted ſnow ſo ſwell 
the river Allier, ordinarily about the month of July, 
that the floods do very conſiderable damage to the 
towns and countries which lie upon the banks of 
that river. 

The three principal rivers of this province, are 
the ſame that were mention'd in the preceding, 
beſides which there are a great many ſmall rivulets 
peculiar to the country; both the Loire and the 
Allier run from ſouth to north thro' this pro- 
vince, from whence they take their courſe into the 
Nivernois. 

There are no mines in the Bourbonois, unleſs 
ſome of pit--coal, which are inconſiderable; but 
ſcarce any country affords greater variety of mi- 
neral waters, as the mineral ſpring of Bardou near 
Moulins ; the waters of Neris, a league from the 
town of Montlucon ; of St. Pardeaux ; of Tran- 
liere ; but the moſt celebrated are thoſe of Bour- 
bon-Archambaud, and Vichy : thoſe of Bourbon- 
Archambaud are contain'd in three baſins, which 
have different ſources, Below theſe baſins or re- 
ſervoirs, is a great ſquare-bath, call'd the poors- 
bath, and two or three paces from thence, a houſe 
in which there are three vaulted ground- rooms for 
bathing ;z one appropriated for men, a ſecond for 
women, and the third is ſeldom uſed, The waters 
of the ſprings or baſins above mention'd are clear 
and limpid, and ſo hot that there is no bearing 
one's hand a moment in them without ſcalding. 
Theſe waters, tis ſaid, partake of an equal quan- 
tity of nitre and ſulphur, gs mix'd and in- 
corporated, and are as good for drinking as bath- 
ing; and beſides theſe hot wells they have a cold 
one, of an iron taſte, which is ſuppos d to contain 
ſome vitriol in it, | 

Near Vichy are ſix mineral ſprings, of which, 
that in the greateſt reputation, is about three hun- 
dred paces from the town, call'd the grate-foun- 
tain, from its being inclos'd with an iron grate ; 
the water whereof is hot and limpid, and of 2 
poignant taſte, and abounds with (; ut, mix'd with 
earth, Fifteen paces from this ſpring, is another 
leſs limpid, but hotter, _y the nyt 

in, from its neighbour to a Capuchin cloy- 
_ * B b b b ſter; 


uchins foun- 


country. 
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CHAP. ſter; this has more ſalt and leſs earth than the for- 

XXV. mer. 'TheKing'shouſe is between theſe two foun- 
3 tains, wherein are two baths, one of which re— 
ceives its waters from the grate-fountain, and the 
other from the Capuchins : the ſalts they extract 
from all the ſix fountains are of the fame nature, 
namely, nitrous falts, | 

They reckon up two and twenty great towns in 
the Bourbonois, viz. Villencuve, Moulins, Mont- 
lucon, Neris, Gannat, Bourbon- Archambaud, Vi— 
chy, Sovigny Billy, Varennes, St. Pourcain, Ver- 
neuil, Le Veurdre, Jaligny, La Palice, Hericon, 
Montmeraut, Gonſon, Huriel, Ville Franche, Le 
Montetaux, Moines, and St. Amand; the chief 
whercot arc, 

Moulins, 17:{::, the capital of the Bourbonois, 
ſituated in an agreeable fruitful plain, upon the 
river Allier, twelve leagues ſouth of Nevers, and 
ſixty- four ſouthof Paris, faid to have taken its name 
from the many mills in the neighbourhood. The 
palace built by the Princes of the houſe of Bourbon 
is much admir'd, and the town itſelf is one of the 
handſomeſt and moſt agreeable in France, but 
without wall or fortification, containing a great 
number of religious houſes; among which the 
Chartreuſe and the Nunnery call'd the Viſitation, 
are the moiſt magnificent; the laſt was built by 
Madam pes MoxnTmMoRENCY, who retir'd hither 
after her huſband the laſt Duke of Montmorency 
was beheaded, in the year 1632, and died Superior 
of the convent, anno 1666. There are about 
eleven or twelve thouſand inhabitants in the place. 
Here are fine walks of elms along the banks of the 
Allier, which the French call the Courſe. There 
is ſcarce a great town in France without ſomething 


Chief towns, 


Mouling, 


of this kind; but the neighbouring fields of Mou- 


lins in general are extremely pleaſant, 

Mlontlucon is fituated on the river Cher, nine 

or ten leagues ſouth-weſt of Moulins; it ſtands on 
the ſide of a hill, which gently deſcends to the 
river, over which there is a ſtone- bridge that joins 
it to a ſuburb on the other ſide. It is ſurrounded 
with an antique wall and towers, which ſerve ra- 
ther for ornament than defence, and contains a- 
bout three thouſand ſouls. It is look'd upon as the 
ſecond town of the Bourbono:s. 
Bourbon Bourbon I Archambaud is iituated in a bottom, 
"Archam- ſurrounded by four hills; on one of which is an old 
* ſquare caſtle, ſuppoſed to be built by one of the 
Archambauds, ſovereigns of the country. The 
town ſtands about Ave leagues to the weſtward of 
Moulins ; it is ſmall, containing only one pariſh- 
church and ſome chapels and convents, but it is 
neatly built and much reforted to on account of 
its baths, and the walks about it are exceeding 
pleaſant. 

Vichy is a little town fituated on the river Al- 
lier, moſt remarkable for its mineral waters and 


baths, which, with thoſe of Bourbon, have been 


Montluccn. 


Vichy. 
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the Rhone, the Saone and the Loire, which are a 


already deſcribed, This town lies about ten leagues C HA b 
ſouth of Moulins, and contains but one pariſh; it XXV. 
is in one of the pleaſanteſt countries in France. 
and has a pretty briſk trade, occaſioned by the num- 

bers of people of quality that reſort to the baths. 

The Boi are generally held to be the antient in- Theanin, 
habitants of the Bourbonois, who, with their allies fate of ute 
the Mdui, were ſubdued by the Romans. On the dena, 
decline of that empire it underwent the fate of the 
other Gallick provinces, till at length it was go- 
vern'd by a Prince of its own, the firſt of whom, 
call'd AIM AR, liv'd about the year 921. The laſt 
male of this family was ARCHAMBAUD the IXth, 
who left only one daughter named AN Es, that 
married D (4 of Burgundy ; the ſecond fon of 
Jog IV, Duke of 1 of which marriage 
was born BEAT RIX of Burgundy, the wife of 
RoBERT of France, Count of Clermont, from 
whom deſcended the preſent French King Lew1s 
XV, of whoſe pedigree I ſhall give a larger account 
in the general hiſtory of France. 

The trade of this country conſiſts in corn, wine, 7... .; 
hemp, cattle, wood, fiſh and hard ware; and Bause 
they vend of mineral waters only, *tis computed, 
the value of an hundred and fifty thouſand livres 
per annum. 

The Bourbonois hath a governour and lieutenant- Milan 
governour, beſides two of the King's lieutenants, 
one for the country between the Loire and Allier, 
and the other for the towns of Bourbon, Mont- 
lucon, and the country to the left of the Allier, 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


Treats of the general government of the Lyoniis, 


[ JNder the title of Lyonois it is not intended to Lyors's 
deſcribe the antient government of Lyonois, 

which comprehended great part of Gallia Celtica, 
but only the three ſmall diſtricts of Lyonois Pro- 
per, Le Forez and Beaujolois, which conſtitute _ 
the modern Lyonois, and are bounded by Burgundy Stun, 
on the north; by Dauphine and la Breſſe on the 
eaſt; by the Vivarez on the ſouth, and by Au- 
vergne and Velay on the weſt. Lyonois Proper is 
about twelve leagues in length and ſeven in breadth : 
Beaujolois is near the fame extent; but Le Forez 
is ſomething larger than both of them. 

This country produces corn, wine and fruits, Soil. 
but abounds moſt in excellent cheſnuts, and is wa- 
ter'd by three large rivers already mention'd, viz. Rives 


great advantage to its commerce ; and beſides theſe 
there are abundance of other leſſer ſtreams and mi- 
neral waters, but the latter are not in ſuch reputa- 
tion as thoſe of Bourbon. 

The chief towns of the Lyonois She. are Chief wo. 
Lyons, Tartara, Breſſe, St. Chamond, Condieu 
and Ance, 

Lyons, 


4p WMcH AP. Lyons, Ligdunum, is ſituated at the confluence 

V. XXVI. of the rivers Rhone and Saone, ſeventy-five leagues 

— EE --— almoſt ſouth-eaſt of Paris, and fourteen weſt of 

Nom. Savoy. It ſtands partly on the hills of Tornir 
and St. Sebaſtian, and partly along the banks of 
the above-mention'd rivers. The body of the 
town lies between the Rhone and Saone, and a 
conſiderable part of it on the weſtern ſhore of the 
Rhone, beſides which there are four ſuburbs, viz. 
that of Veize on the road to Paris; that of the 
Red Croſs on the fide of Breſſe; that of Guillo- 
ticre towards Dauphine ; and that of St. Juſtus, or 
Irenæus, on the way to Mombriſon. That of 
Guillotiere, the moſt conſiderable, belongs to Dau- 
phine. The whole town conſiſts of eleven pa- 
riſhes, which are divided into thirty-five wards, 
containing ninety thouſand ſouls, which is a pretty 
large calculation, if there be but four thouſand 
houſes in the place, as the ſame French writers in- 
form us, making above two and twenty people in 
every houſe. The ſeveral parts of the town have 
a communication by four bridges, one over the 
Rhone, and three over the Saone. The firſt is 
of ſtone, and conſiſts of twenty arches : but what 
ſeems particular in this and the Pont Eſprit, is, 
that it is not built in a right line, but has an an- 
gle in the middle, the convex part whereof ſtands 
oppoſite to the ſtream, and is thus the better en- 
abled to reſiſt the violence of the current. It 
was alſo made ſo narrow at firſt, that not more 
than one carriage could paſs the bridge at a time, 
which they have remedied by joining another 
bridge to it of the ſame dimenſions as the former. 
One of the bridges over the Saone alſo is of ſtone, 
but it is the narroweſt and moſt inconvenient : the 
other two are of wood, and one of them look'd 
upon as a very bold piece of workmanſhip, as it 
conſiſts but of one arch. The town hath ſix gates, 
and is about fix miles in circumference. 

The moſt eminent publick buildings are the 
cathedral church, formerly dedicated to St. ST E/ 
PHEN, but now to St. JohN. It is a large mag- 
nificent fabrick, and better enlightned than the 
Romiſh churches uſually are. The high altar 
ſtands in the middle of the choir, and the front 
was adorn'd with abundance of fine ſtatues and 
images, which the Calviniſts defac'd during their 
religious wars. 

The parochial and collegiate church of St. Ni- 
zier is little inferiour to that of St. John's, the 
choir whereof is fill'd with fine paintings, contain- 
ing the hiſtory of our Saviour. 

The church of St. Irenæus is the moſt antient, 
where they pretend to ſhew part of the pillar Chriſt 
was tied to when he was ſcourged. 

The hoſpital of Charity, which ſtands on the 
{quare of Lewis le Grand, is remarkable for its ex- 
tent and the commodiouſneſs of the building. 

The Jeſuits have two colleges in the town, the 
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largeſt whereof is one of the moſt magnificent in CHAP. 
the kingdom, and is dedicated to the moſt Holy XXVI. 
Trinity. It conſiſts of the four firſt orders of a- 
chitecture, of which the Tufcan very naturally 

ſerves for the baſe : the Dorick order, with all its 
ornaments, is above that of the Tuſcan 3 the 

Ionick is the third, and the Corinthian crowns the 

whole. But as ſome parts of the work are higher 

than the reſt, in the moſt elevated they have ad- 

ded the ornaments of the Compoſite. And in every 

great town of the kingdom, 'tis obſerv'd, the Jeſuits 

college makes one of the principal ornaments in it. 

Beſides theſe, there are abundance of other fine ab- 

beys and convents at Lyons, 

The ſquare of Bellecourt, which in the year 
1713 chang'd its name for that of Lewis le Grand, 
on the erecting an equeſtrian ſtatue of that Prince 
in the middle of it, is of a vaſt extent, and ſur- 
rounded by houſes, in the phraſe of my author, 
of admirable beauty. It is an oblong ſquare, one 
end whereof terminates at the river Saone, and 
the other at the river Rhone, near which are plan- 
ted twelve walks of cheſnut-trees, which form an 
agreeable grove, The ſquare of Terreaux alſo 
hath its beauties, of which the abbey of St. Peter, 
and the Guildhall of the city, which ſtand upon 
it, are the greateſt ornaments. The laſt is one 
of the fineſt pieces of architecture of the kind in 
Europe. The paintings and ornaments within, 
are anſwerable to the building without; amongſt 
which, thoſe of the grand ſtair-caſe, where Lyons 
is repreſented in flames, are exquiſitely fine, The 
exchange is leſs admir'd for its magnificence, than 
for the numbers of merchants that aſſemble there, 
who, in the language of the French, manage all 
the commerce of that kingdom and of foreign 
countries, No doubt the trade of this place is 
very great. The ſituation at the confluence of 
thoſe great rivers the Rhone and Saone, and the 
neighbourhood of Italy and Switzerland, are ſuch 
advantages as ſcarce any other town in France en- 
joys. Next to Paris it is eſteem'd a place of the 

reateſt trade of the kingdom, though ſome except 
133 It is the See of an Archbiſhop, who is 
ſtiled Primate of Gaul. The civil government is 
adminiſter'd by a provoſt of the merchants and 
four aldermen ; but I perceive the King takes the 
liberty of altering their form of government as often 


as he pleaſes, and has done it not many years ſince. 


It is a town of very great antiquity, tho' authors, 
as uſual, differ much about the original of it. Cer- 
tain it is, that in the reign of AUuGusTvUs it was 
enlarged and beautified, and the uſual ſeat of the 
Roman governour. AUGUST us reſided here ſome 
time, and CLaupius CzsAR was born here. It 
was entirely burnt down in Nx Ro's reign, who con- 
tributed largely tothe rebuilding it. SUE rToN Ius, 
in the life of CAL1GULA, mentions an Athenæum, 
or publick ſchool here, wherein orators diſputed 
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CH AP. before an altar erected to Aud usrus Cs AR, 
XXVI. and the perſon who had the worſt of the argu- 
ment, was obliged either to retract his opinion, or 
be tumbled headlong into the river. The abbey 
of Aiſnay was built on the ruins of this academy, 
and bears the name of Monaſlerium Athænecenſe. 
Here are ſtill viſible the ruins of ſome Roman pa- 
laces, and of an antient aqueduct: and every tra- 
veller mentions the tomb of the two lovers, erected 
on pillars near the =” of Veſe, which ſome ſup- 
poſe to belong to HERoD and HEHRODIAS, who, 
according to tradition, were ſtarv'd to death here: 
and others, that it was a monument erected to 
a married couple, who had made vows of perpe- 
tual virginity. There have been two general coun- 
cils held at Lyons, the firſt in the year 1245, and 
the other in the year 1274. 

The diſtrict of le Forez was antiently called the 
country of the Seguſians, the chief towns whereof 
Chieftowns. are Feurs, St. Eſtienne, St, Galmier, Montbriſon, 

Rouane, St. Rambert and St. Bonnet. 
St. Eſtienne. St. Eſtienne is ſituated at the foot of a hill on 
the little river Furens, whoſe waters are ſaid to 
be very proper for the tempering iron and ſteel, in 
which manufaCtures the natives are very expert, 
and particularly in fire-arms. 

Montbriſon is ſituated on a rivulet, thirty miles 
weſt of Lyons, eſteem'd the capital of the coun- 
try, and was the reſidence of their antient Counts. 
It is ſtill a conſiderable town, conſiſting of ſeveral. 
pariſhes beſides convents, the inhabitants computed 
to amount to between four and five thou'and, 

The diſtri of Beaujolois is a fruitful country; 
3 the chief towns whereof are Beaujeu, Ville Fran- 

= che, Belle Ville and Lay. 


Ville Ville Franche is ſituated on the Morgou, in a 


Le Forez. 


Montbriſon. 


Beaujolois. 


Franche, fine fruitful plain, five leagues to the northward 
of Lyons, and is at preſent the capital of Beaujo- 
Jois, in which there is little that deſerves notice, 

unleſs it be the collegiate church. 
The antient The Lyonois was part of the antient Gallia 


Mate of the Celtica, and afterwards of the kingdoms of Bur- 
Tones. gundy and Orleans. Their Archbiſhops had for 
{ome time the ſovereignty of it, or at leaſt diſpu- 
ted it with their Counts, who pretended to the fame 
dominion here as thoſe officers did in other parts 
of France, till it came at length to be re- united to 
the crown about three hundred years ago. 
The trade of The trade of the Lyonois Proper, Le Forez and 
the Lyoncis. Beaujolois, conſiſts of cheſnuts, paper, hard ware, 
great guns, fire-arms, and all manner of utenſils 
of iron ; but the commerce of the country, though 
very conſiderable, is a trifle compar'd with that of 
the city of Lyons, the merchants whereof have a 
great trade with Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, England, Holland, the northern kingdoms, 
&c, Their commerce with Spain is carried on by 
the Italians, and particularly the Genoeſe, in which 


the Spaniards are but their factors and truſtees in CH ap 
reality; and it's obſerved, very rarely w_ the XXV1, 


yons — 


truſt repoſed in them. The merchants of 
ſend to Spain cloth, linnen, fuſtians, ſaffron, paper, 
and other ſmall articles: and import from thence 


wool, drugs for painting, dollars, ingots of gold 


and filver ; which trafhck, ſay the French wri- 
ters, never flouriſhes to that degree as when France 
is at peace with Spain, and at war with England 
and Holland. They export from Lyons to Italy, 
cloth, linnen, ſome ſilk-ſtuffs, gold and filver 
lace, haberdaſhery ware and alamodes: bringing 
back in return ls, velvets, damaſks, brocades, 
ſattins and taffeta's; with rice, which comes from 
Piedmont and the Milaneſe. It is computed that 
the merchandizes exported annually from Lyons 
to Italy, amount to ſix or ſeven millions of livres; 
and that thoſe imported from Italy thither, amount 
to ten millions; ſo that this commerce ſeems to be 
diſadvantagious to the French: but as they manu- 
facture ſome ſpecies of goods brought from Italy, 
and export them again, it may not be detrimental 
in the main. 

They ſend to Switzerland coarſe cloth, hats, 
ſaffron, wine, oil, ſoap, and haberdaſhery wares, 
which amount to about a million annually ; in re- 
turn for which, they receive cheeſe to the value of 
ſix hundred thouſand livres, and in linnen the va- 
lue of fifteen hundred thouſand livres; and in time 
of war they are furniſh'd with horſes from thence, 
which amount to a very conſiderable ſum. 

The great towns of Germany take off the ſame 
ſpecies of goods as thoſe of Switzerland, together 
with gold and ſilver ſtuffs, amounting to more than 
fifteen hundred thouſand livres per ann. for which 
the merchants at Lyons receive in return tin, 
copper and tin-plates, and the reſt in ſilver; fo 
that this trade 1s very advantageous to them, un- 
leſs upon the breaking out of a war, when the 
Germans, to whom the French always give cre- 
dit for their goods, make no conſcience of running 
away with all the money they have in their hands 
belonging to the merchants of Lyons. 

'They export to Holland about the value of five 
hundred thouſand livres annually in taffeta's and 
gold and ſilver- ſtuffs: for which they receive dou- 
ble the value in cloth, thread, fine linnen and 
ſpices; but the greateſt benefit the merchants of 
Lyaps receive from the Dutch is by negotiating 
bills of exchange, both for natives and foreigners, 
which are frequently made payable at Amſterdam. 

They export annually to England, according 
to their own account, the value of two or three 
millions in merchandize, for which they do not. 
receive a fourth part in goods in return, and con- 
ſequently the reſt is paid in ſpecie. The merchan- 
dize they receive from England conſiſts in fine 
woollen cloth, ſerges, ſtockings, lead, tin, gro- 
cery 
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HAP. cery and haberdaſhery wares, drugs for dying and bathing; the latter of which 'tis evident were CH AP. 


VII. Campechy wood, and ſometimes filk of the Le- known to the Romans by the ruins of the baths XXVII. 


vant, when it is ſcarce at Marſeilles. which are ſtill viſible. Theſe are not ſo hot as (FW 
They drive alſo a conſiderable trade with the thoſe of Bourbon and Vichy, for a perſon may bathe 
other provinces of the kingdom ; for example, they in the very ſpring-head. 
take off great quantities of oils and dry'd fruits of The higheſt mountains of Auvergne are, 1. Mountains. 
Provence; of the cloth, wine and brandy of Lan- "Thoſe of Le Pui de Dome, Mons Dominans, up- 
guedoc ; of the ſaffron of Guienne ; of the flight on which the celebrated Mr. PAscyAaL made his 
ſtuffs of Champagne; of the linnen of Picardy, experiments of the weight of the air. This moun- 
Maine, Normandy and Bretagne, and of the corn tain is ſixteen hundred and twenty yards above the 
of Burgundy, &c. furface of the earth. 2, The mountain Cantal, 
Theſe three {mall diſtricts of the Lyonois Pro- which is nineteen hundred and ſixty yards high. 
r, Le Forez and Beaujolois have but one gover- And, 3. The Mont D'Or, which is two thou- 
nour-general, one lieutenant-general, and two of ſand and ſixty yards above the ſurface of the lower 
the King's lieutenants; one of whom commands in grounds. 
the Lyonois and Beaujolois, and the other in Forez. The towns of the Lower Auvergne are Cler- Chicftowns, 
The city of Lyons is the only fortified place in mont, Montferrand, Riom, Volvic, Aigneperſe, 
this government, which has three forts for its de- Thiers, Ambert, Maringue, Pont du Chateau, 
fence; the firſt called the Chateau de Pierre en ſcize, Yſloire, Saucilanges, Brioude, Uſſon, St. German 
the ſecond the fort of St. John, and the third Fort Lambron, Auſon, Cuſlet, Ebreville, Billon, Ardes, 
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CHAP. AXVIL 


Contains a deſcription of the general government 
of Auvergne, 


neręne. 
uation, 
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THE province of Auvergne is bounded by the 

Bourbonois on the north ; by Le Forez on the 
eaſt ; by Rovergne and the Cevennes on the ſouth; 
and by Quercy, Limoſin and La Marche on the 
weſt ; extending forty leagues in length from north 
to ſouth, and thirty in breadth from eaſt to weſt, 
It is divided into the Upper and Lower Auvergne. 
The lower, which is alſo called the Limagne, is 
one of the moſt beautiful and fruitful countries in 
the world; abounding in corn, wine, hemp, fruits, 
fine meadows which yield three crops annually, 
and arable lands ſo rich that they never lie fallow. 
Their fruits have a delicious taſte, and there are 
\ch abundance of walnut-trees that they burn 
ſcarce any other wood, The mountains of the 
higher Auvergne are much leſs fruitful : however 
here they breed and fat great herds of cattle, and 
make abundance of good cheeſe, 

„Ihe air of the Lower Auvergne is ſerene and 
warm; whereas that of the mountainous country 
of the higher Auvergne is exceſſive cold, being 
cover'd with ſnow eight months of the year, ind , 
ſubje to continual ſtorms. 

49% The principal rivers of this country are the Al- 
lier and the Dordonne, of which the former runs 

from ſouth to north, and the latter from eaſt to 

weſt, and have been already deſcribed. 

Here are a great many ſprings of mineral wa- 
ters, of which the chief are thoſe of St. Myon, 
whoſe waters are call'd vinous and eager; and the 
waters and baths of Mont d'Or, which are both 


hot and cold, and proper either for drinking or 


Vicle Comte, Langeac, St. Amant, Hermant, Ar- 
tonne, Corpiere, Beſle, Montaign, Chambon and 
Evaux, 

Clermont, Nemeſſus, Auguſta Nemetum, the ca- Clermont. 
pital of Auvergne, 1s ſituated on a little eminence, 
between the rivers Artier and Bedat, twenty-ſix 
leagues weſt of Lyons, The ſtreets are narrow and 
the houſes dark, but it is eſteem'd a rich populous 
place. The cathedral is a vaſt ſtructure, and re- 
ſembles that of Notredame at Paris. The Jeſuits 
college an elegant building, as is the hall belonging 
to the court of aids; and the Courſe or publick 
walks are finely planted. 

Riom ſtands two leagues north of Clermont, Rism, 
and is much admir'd for its beautiful ſituation and 
its elegant buildings. It is alſo the capital of a 
duchy, but I don't find it conſiderable on any 
other account. | 

St. Flour, the capital of the Higher Auvergne, St. Flour. 
is ſituated on a ſteep reck, about twenty leagues 
ſouth of Clermont. Its being a Biſhop's See is the 
principal thing which makes it taken notice of, 

Aurillac, or Orillac, is ſituated in a valley on Aurillac. 
the little river Jordan, twelve leagues ſouth-weſt 
of St. Flour, and is one of the moit populous and 
flouriſhing towns of Auvergne. It contains how- 
ever but one pariſh, beſides an abbey and fome 
convents, | | 

The people of Auvergne mace a great figure The ancient 
among the antient Gauls, and pretended to be de- ſtate of 
ſcended from the Trojans as well as the Romans. Aurergas 
CxSAR and Li y mention ſeveral of their Kings, 
as AMBIGATUs, LUERIUs, BITUITUS and 
VERCINGETORIX, the laſt of whom is faid to 
have commanded four hundred thouſand men a- 
gainſt CæsAR. But then this muſt be underſtcod' 
of a genaral confederacy of the reſt of the Gauliſn 
Princes under VERCINGETORIXx, and not of the 
natives only of this province, which now mu 

Under 
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CHAP. under the name of Auvergne. This Prince being 
XXVII. deſcated and carried to Rome about the year 702, 
WY from the building of that city, Auvergne became 
a Roman province, and made a part of Aquitania. 
Upon the tall of the Roman Empire it underwent 
the ſame fate as the reſt of the Gallick provinces, 
and like them came at length to be govern'd by 
its particular Count, and was reunited to the crown 
about three hundred years ſince. 

Notwithſtanding the French boaſt that the pro- 
vince of Auvergne is exceeding fruitful, I find 
they ſpend moſt of their corn and wine in the coun- 
try, and export very little. Hemp is one of the 
moſt conſiderable articles they ſend abroad, and of 
this they vend large quantities at Breſt, Rochefort, 
Havre, and other ports. Cattle and cheeſe are the 
chief articles of their trade in the lower Auvergne ; 
and it ſeems there go a great many thouſand peo- 
ple out of this province annually to work in Spain, 
either as mechanicks or huſbandmen, by which 
they make their fortunes, and return into their 
own country in good circumſtances. Here are alſo 
ſome woollen manufaCtures, in which they make 
ſerges and other flight French ſtuffs, but I don't 
find they are very conſiderable. Thread-lace is 
another manufacture here; and they make alſo 
ſome cutlers ware, with which they traffick in 
Spain. They furniſh the neighbouring provinces 
with playing cards and excellent paper, but com- 
plain this manufacture is not encourag'd. Of ſea- 
coal and timber they are ſaid to vend large quan- 
tities ab road: their coals are carried as far as Paris; 
and their timber, which conſiſts of oak and fir, 
is cut in their mountains, and ſent down the rivers 
in floats to the port- towns, and uſed in building of 
ſhips. | 

The governour-general of Auvergne has under 
him two lieutenants-general, and two of the King's 
lieutenants, one for the higher and the other for 
the lower Auvergne. But there is not one forti- 
fed town in the whole government: thoſe that 
were there ſormerly were demoliſh'd, that they 
might afford no ſhelter for the malecontents of this 
country, and the Cevennes their neighbours, 
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C HAP. XXVIII. 


Contains a deſcription of the general geverumeni 
of Limouſin. 


Limouſin, 
The fituas 


]Jmouſin is 
the north; by Auvergne on the eaſt; by 
Quercy on the ſouth; and by Perigord and An- 
goumois on the weſt ; being about five and twent 
leagues in length from north to ſouth, and Alok 
as many in breadth from eaſt to welt, 

The face of This province alſo is divided into the higher and 
the country. lower, the firſt being mountainous and cold, and 
the other level, warm and pleaſant. The country 


THE TRESEMT: TATE 


Py” 


* is the See of a Biſhop, who has the title of 
bounded by Marche and Poitou on Viſcount of the place. | 


of Limoges, and five weſt of Tulle, in a valley 


is almoſt cover'd with woods of cheſnuts, which C HAp 
are the principal food of the inhabitants, Their XXVII. 
arable lands are more fit for rye and buck-wheat 
than better grain, The wine of the higher Li- 
mouſin is ſcarce fit to drink, but that in the lower 
part of the country is better. 

The principal rivers are the Vienne, the Ve. River. 
zere, the Coueze and the Dordonne. - 

'The Vienne has its ſource between the confines 
of the lower Limouſin and Marche, and crofling the 
north part of this country, paſſes by Limoges; after 
which, it takes its courſe north-weſt thro” Poitou. 

The Vezere has its ſource not far from that of 
the Vienne, and taking its courſe ſouth-weſt, falls 
into the Dordonne, which runs from eaſt to weft 
thro” this province. 

The French about the year 1703 diſcover'd ſome y;., 
mines of lead, copper, tin and ſteel near Limoges; 
but not any of them, it ſeems, would turn to ac- 
count, to their great mortification, who ſtand very 
much in need of thoſe metals. 

The chief towns in the Higher Limouſin are Li- ch 
moges, St. Junien, St. Leonard, Pierre Buffiere, 
St. Irrier and Chalus. The chief towns in the 
Lower are Tulle, Brive, Uſerche, Uſſel, Bord, 
Neuvi and Turenne. ; 

Limoges, Vicus Ratiatenſis, the capital of the Lass. 
province, is ſituated on the river Vienne, partly 
on a hill and partly in a valley, by the river fide, 
thirty leagues weſt of Clermont. The town is about 
a league and half in circumference, but ill-built, 
and has not one fine publick place or ſquare in it. 
The houſes are generally of wood, ſmall and dark. 
The cathedral is a magnificent edifice, ſaid to be 
built by the Engliſh, to whom, my French au- 
thors obſerve, their people aſcribe moſt of their 
antient ſtructures that have an appearance of gran- 
deur and magnificence. A falſe opinion, ſay they, 
with which all our provinces ſeem to be infatuated; 
as if our own architects were not capable of erec- 
ting a fine building. Here are three abbeys and 
ſeveral convents in the place; but their writers 
do not give us a particular deſcription of them, or 
their other publick buildings. 

Tulle, Titela Lemovicum, the capital of the lower ul, 
Limouſin, is ſituated in a bottom on the river Cou- 
reze, fifteen leagues ſouth of Limoges, being about 
half a league in circumference. It contains about 
twelve hundred houſes, and five thouſand people. 
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Brive la Gaillarde is ſituated near the confluence Briv 4 
of the Coureze and Vezere, ſeventeen leagues ſouth O 


ſurrounded with little hills planted with vines and 
cheſnuts, being a moſt beautiful ſituation, It is 
the only fine town of the province : the houſes 
are elegantly built, and the walks about it ex- 


cceding pleaſant, One finds in this place all the 
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pleaſures and conveniencies of life. It contains 
about a thouſand houſes, and five thouſand ſouls. 
Limouſin was part of the antient Aquitain, 


Tie antient and follow'd the fortunes of that principality, be- 


ing ſubdu'd by the Romans, Goths, Franks, &c. 
ELEANOR of Guienne brought this province with 
the reſt of her dominions to HENRV II. King of 
England, and the Engliſh held it about three 
hundred years with ſome interruptions from the 
French, who regain'd the entire poſſeſſion of it 
about the year 1429, in the reign of King HEN RV 
VI. of England. 

The trade of the Limouſin conſiſts chiefly in 
cattle, which they ſell to the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, and ſend great droves of them as far as 
Paris. And though this country be at a great 
diſtance from any ſea-port, and upon that account 
ſhould ſeem very ill ſituated for traffick, yet we 
find it the center of trade between Paris and 
Thoulouſe, and between Lyons and Bourdeaux, 
particularly for leather, cloth and paper; and 
their iron ware and fire- arms are in good eſteem. 
The governour-general of this province has 
under him one lieutenant-governour, and two of 
the King's lieutenants, one for the higher, and 
the other for the lower Limouſin, But being an 
inland country, and at a great diſtance from the 
frontiers, there is not one fortified place in it. 


HAP. AIR. 


Contains a deſcription of the general grvernment 
of Marche. 


HE government of Marche is bounded by 

Berry on the north; by Auvergne on the eaſt ; 
by Limouſin on the ſouth, and by Poitou on the 
welt : being two and twenty leagues in length, and 
eight in breadth. It is divided into higher and 
lower, like Limouſin, and the ſoil and climate are 
much the ſame. There are vineyards about Bellac 
and Dorat, and the higher Marche yields corn. 

The principal rivers are the Vienne, the Cher, 
the Creuſe and the Gartempe, 

The Creuſe, ſo denominated for its depth, riſes 
in the ſouth-eaſt confines of this province, and 
taking its courſe north-weſt to Berry, falls into the 

ienne. 

The Gartempe riſes at Gueret in this country, 
and king its courſe thro? it from eaſt to weſt, af- 
terwards turns about to the northward, and fails in- 
to the Creuſe. 

The province of Marche, as hath been obſerv'd, 
is uſually divided into the higher and lower. In 
the higher the chief towns are Gueret, Felletin, 
Jarnage, Aubuſſon, Ahun, Chenerailles. In the 
lower, Dorat and Bellac. 

ueret, Jaracticum, {'tuate near the head of 


the Gartempe, ten leagues north-cait of Limoges, 
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is the capital of the country, and the place where CHAP, 
their courts of juſtice are held ; but the French XXIX. 
Writers give us no further deſcription of it. 

Aubuſſon is ſituated in a bottom on the Creule, auvuſion, 
five leagues ſouth-eaſt of Gueret. It is a little town 
of an irregular figure, ſurrounded by rocks and 
mountains, but conſiderable on account of its 
woollen- manufacture. 

Dorat is a little town ſituate near the Gartempe, porat. 
ten leagues north-weſt of Limoges, containing a- 
bout four hundred houſes. 

This county of Marche, or the Marquiſate, is The antient 
ſaid to have taken its name from its ſituation on ſtate of 
the marches or confines between the territories of Ache. 
France and thoſe of the Engliſh in Guienne and 
Poitou, and was poſſeſs'd by one or the other as 
their arms met with ſucceſs. Their trade conſiſts Trade, 
chiefly in cattle, and in the woollen manufacturcs 
which are made at Aubuſſon and Felletin. 

It has one governour-general, one lieutenant- The mit;- 
general, and two of the King's lieutenants, tary govern« 
one for the higher and the other for the lower ment. 


Marche. There is not one fortified place in the 
country, 


"OH AF XXX. 


Contains a deſcription of the general government 
of Berry. 


THE province of Berry is bounded by Sologne The pro- 
on the north; by the Nivernois and Bour- vince of 
bonois on the eaſt ; by La Marche on the ſouth; _— 5 
and by Touraine on the weſt : extending thirty- xc. 
ſix leagues in length from north to ſouth, and 
twenty in breadth from caſt to weſt. 
The air of this country is temperate, and the Air and 
ſoil produces both corn and wine, Their wine oil, 
in ſome places is not inferiour to that of Burgundy, 
but in moſt is weak and ill-taſted. They abound 
in excellent fruits, and have good paſtures for 
ſheep, that are valued for the fineneſs of their 
wool. This country alſo produces flax and hemp. 
They pretend to have ſome mines of ſilver and 
iron, but they are not wrought. Their ſtone- 
quarries on the contrary are of great advantage 
to them. 
The chief rivers of Berry are the Creuſe, the Rivers, 
Cher, the Indre, the Orron, the Evre, the Au- 
rette, the Moulon, the Saudre, and the Nerre; 
moſt of which have been already defcrib'd, and 
the reſt are but inconſideræble ſtreams. The lake 
of Villiers, which lies about ten leagues from Bour- 
ges, is ſeven or eight leagues in circumference, + 
Berry is divided into High and Low; the 
Higher extends caſtward”.from the Cher to the 
Loire ; and the Lower is inclos'd between the 
Cher and the Creuſe. 
The chief towns in the Higher Berry are Bour- Chizfrowns, 
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CH AP. ges, Dun-le-Roy, Chateauneuf, Mehun, Vierzon, 
XXX. Argens, Catillon fur Loire, Aubigni, Concour- 


Ly) (ut, 


Bourges. 


La Chapelle-dam-Gilon, Les Aix-dam- 
Gilon, Henrichemont, Sancerre and Montfaucon. 

Bourges, Avaricum Biturigum, the capital of 
Berry, and the See of an Archbiſhop, is ſituated 
on a little hill between the rivers Evre and Orron, 
to the banks of which it gradually deſcends ; 
thirty-fhve leagues ſouth of Paris, and ſeventeen 
almoſt fouth-eaft of Orleans. The two rivers a- 
buve-mention'd encompaſs it on every fide, ex- 
cept on that next the gate of Bourbonnoux. It is 
a large ſpacious town, containing fixteen pariſhes, 
but has - nevertheleſs ſeveral void ſpaces within its 
wall:, and the reſt is not well peopled. We 
meet with a great many eccleſiaſticks, gentlemen 
and ſcholars here; and 'tis computed there are in 
all about fifteen thouſand ſouls, but not many of 
them tradeſmen, the place having no other com- 
merce than what is neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of 
the inhabitants. It is the privilege of Nobility 
which LEWIS XI. granted to the Mayor and Al- 
dermen of this city, which occaſion'd ſuch num- 
bers of gentlemen reſorting hither, and is the mo- 
ther of that indolence for trade which is ſo conſpi- 
cuous in the inhabitants. "The cathedral church, 
dedicated to St. STEPHEN, is the fineſt Gothick 
building (ſays my French author) that I have ever 


ſeen, and is ſituated in the higheit part of the 


town, 

The palace built by Prince Joaw of France, 
Duke of Berry, is a magnificent edifice; in one 
part whereof call'd the King's Apartment, the 
governour reſides, and the other is taken up by 
their courts of juſtice, The great hall in the lat- 
ter is eſtcem'd one of the largeſt and fineſt in the 
kingdom; it hath no pillars to ſupport it. Here 
the States of the province have their ſeſſions; and 
here it was CHARLES VII. aflembled the clergy 
of France, and eſtabliſh'd the Pragmatick Sanc- 
tion. The town-houſe erected by IA CES COEUR 
is one of the moſt elegant buildings that ever was 
undertaken by a private man, which was pur- 


chaſed by the celebrated COLBERT, prime mi- 


niſter of France, and given to the corporation of 
this city. 

The ſquare of Bourbon is the largeſt in Bourges, 
where antiently ſtood a Roman amphitheatre ; the 
publick walks and the malls, without which no 
great town in France is thought to be compleat, 
are much admired by the French writers; but a 
long deſcription of their various beauties is ſcarce 
conſiſtent with a work of this nature, The great 
number of religious houſes are another conſidera- 
ble ornament to the place. Cs AR took Bour 


by ſtorm, and deſtroy'd near forty thouſand of t 
natives, on account of ſome cruelties they had ex- 


erciſed on the Roman ſoldiers that had fallen into 
their hands. CHARLES VII. of France made this 
the place of his reſidence, 
maſters of almoſt all the reſt of the kingdom in 
the fifteenth century; which occaſion'd his being 
call'd King of Berry in deriſion by the Engliſh. 
It is at preſent a Biſhop's See and Univerſity, in- 
ſtituted chiefly for the ſtudy of the law. 


CHap 


| XXX, 
when the Engliſh were wy 


Yiloudun 1s fituated on the little river Theol, Vds 


eight leagues ſouth-weſt of Bourges. It is a large 
town, containing the parochial and collegiate 
church of St. DENN IS and others, ſeveral pa- 
riſhes and convents, and about ten thouſand inha- 
bitants. The moſt remarkable thing in it is the 
caſtle, which commands the town ; within the 
walls whereof are an antique tower, and the abbey 
of Notredame, 

At the time when antient Rome was governed 
by Kings, Gallia Celtica had theirs, and the ci- 
tizens of Bourges elected a ſovereign from among 
themſelves. I his form of Government continu'd 
till JuLius CæsAR ſubdu'd the Gauls, and took 
Bourges by ſtorm. The dominion of the Romans 
laſted till the year 475, and then this city fell in- 
to the hands of the * iſigoths, who were after- 
wards conquer'd by CLovis, Berry was govern'd 
T the Franks, as it had been by the Romans and 

oths ; namely by Counts, who at length ob- 
tain'd an hereditary dominion. Thoſe of this 
province were ſtiled Counts of Bourges, as thoſe of 
Languedoc were Counts of Thoulouſe. BoLLON, 
or OLLON, is the moſt antient of theſe Counts up- 
on record, To theſe Counts ſucceeded Viſcounts, 
of whom Berry had one for about an hundred and 
ſeventy years, reckoning from GEOFREY, who 
liv'd about 917, to EuDEs, who ſold this province 
to PHIL1P I. of France, in 1100, when it was 
united to the crown, It afterwards became an 
appanage of ſome of the Princes of the blood, and 
was not long ſince the title of the Dauphin's third 
ſon, call'd Duke of Berry. 


The 22 


ſtate & 
ry. 


The trade of Berry conſiſts chiefly in the ſale of rw 
cattle and ſheep ; the latter alſo furniſh their ma- Bs 


nufacture with wool, wherewith they make coarſe 
cloaths, ſerges and ſtockings. They ſell alſo great 
quantities of hemp that grows in the country ; 
but make no linnen. The diſtricts of Chateau- 
roux and Blanc are as barren as any parts of 
France, and that of Chatre is no leſs fruitful. In 
ſome places their wine is not fit to drink ; and in 
others they pretend it equals Burgundy : but in 
general, I find this country is not conſiderable, 
either for its commerce or the produce of its ſoil. 


Berry hath a governour-general, a lieutenant- 
eneral, and two lieutenants of the King's. There en 


is not one fortified town in the country. 
CHAP. 
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Treats of the general grvernment of Touraine. 


| ouraine. 
tun, 


THIS province, which takes its name from an 
antient people call'd Turones, lies upon the 
Loire, and is bounded by Maine and Beauſſe to- 
wards the north ; by the Blaſois and Berry on the 
eaſt ; and by Poitou and Anjou on the ſouth and 
weſt ; being about four and twenty leagues in length 
from north to ſouth, and twoand twenty in breadth 
r and ſoil. from eaſt to weſt, The air is temperate, and the 
N country generally pleaſant and fruitful; inſomuch 
that ſome have given it the title of, The Garden 
- of France. The moſt conſiderable foreſts are: thoſe 
 : WR of Amboiſe, Loches, and Chinon. It is water'd with 
1 abundance of rivers ; of which, the chief are the 
Loire, the Cher, the Vienne, the Indre, the 
Creuſe, the Ven lre, the Amaſſe, the Bren, the 
Choifille, the Braule, and the Ciſſe; moſt of 
which run from eaſt to weſt through this coun- 
| try, and have been already deſerib'd. 
E Ciel towns: The chief towns are Tours, Langeai, Chateau- 
| Regnaud, Amboiſe, Mont-Trichard, Loches, 
Chinon. 
Tours, Cæſarodunum, Civitas Turonum, is ſitua- 
ted in a plain on the ſouth- ſide of the Loire, be- 
tween that river and the Cher; thirty-ſix leagues 
ſouth-weſt of Pans, and fifteen ſouth-weſt of Or- 
leans. It is built of fine white ſtone ; the ſtreets 
ſpacious and extremely clean, occaſion'd by ſeve- 
ral rivulets, which form fix publick fountains, 
The cathedral dedicated to St. GGATIEN has no- 
thing remarkable in it; but there is another 
church dedicated to St. MARTIN, who is the fa- 
vourite Saint of -the place, and by whom they 
pretend many miracles have been wrought, that 
is one of the largeſt ſtructures in the kingdom. 
The key upon the river is the moſt beautiful part 
of the town, and their mall, which is a thouſand 
paces in length, paſſes for one of the fineſt in 
France. "There are alſo abundance of handſome 
convents in the place, and the royal-palace built 
by Lewis XI. with the park and gardens, are 
well worth the viewing. One of their gates goes 
by the name of Hugon, in memory, as 'tis ſaid, 
of one HUGO a very wicked Prince, once Earl 
of Tours, whom the ſuperſtitious will have to 
walk the ſtreets at midnight to terrify the inhabi- 
tants ; and that the Proteſtants were firſt call'd 
Hugonots, from their walking and aſſembling 
near this gate in the night-time : tho' ſome of 
the French Proteſtants tell us, it was for their ad- 
hering to the preſent royal family, who deſcended 
trom HuGny Car, that they obtain'd the 
name of Hugonots ; the other faction ſetting up 
the Duke of Guiſe, who deſcended from Cn a R- 


L W. ons Tours is the Sce of an Ar chbiſhop, as 
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length govern'd by its proper Count. 
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well as the capital of a duchy, and has had the CHAP: 
honour of ſeeing the States of the kingdom ſeveral XXXI. 
times aſſembled here, particularly by Lewis XI, wed 
anno 1470; by CHarLEs VIII, in 1484 and 

by Lewis XII, in 1506. 

Amboiſe, Ambacia, ts ſituated at the confluence Amboiſe. 

of the Amaſſe and the Loire, five leagues to the 
eaſtward of Tours. This town is not large, con- 
ſiſting only of two pariſhes and two ſtrects; but 
has a fine caſtle, which is a great ornament to it. 
Here they pretended to ſhew the horns of a ſtag of 
a prodigious ſize, which being examined by the 
preſent King of Spain, and his brothers the Dukes 
of Burgundy and Berry, in their paſſage to Spain; 
they diſcovered them to be the work of ſome ar- 
tiſt, and not natural. Lewis XI inſtituted the 
order of St. MiCHAEL in this caſtle anno 1469. 
There is little elſe, that deſerves notice here un- 
leſs the Courſe or publick walks, which the French 
writers obſerve are very fine, as they do of thoſe 
of every other town. 

Chinon, Caſtrum Chinomis, is ſituated on the Chinon. 
Vienne, ten leagues ſouth-weſt of Tours. It con- 
ſiſts of four pariſhes and fifteen religious houſes, 
containing about a thouſand families. It was re- 
markable formerly for the reſidence of CHARLES 
VII, and the firſt publick appearance of Joan of 
Arc, or the Maid of Orleans, before him, which 
gave ſuch a turn to the affairs of France, when 
they were look'd upon as deſperate, The famous 
RABELA1S was a native of this town, 

Touraine underwent the ſame fate as the reſt of The anti-ne 
the Gallick provinces, and was, like them, at ſtate of it. 
In the year 
1044, it was conquer'd by GEOFREY MARTEL 
Earl of Anjou, and paſs'd to his deſcendants Earls 
of Anjou, and Kings of England, who held it 
till they loſt their other territories on that ſide the 
water. | 

The principal manufactures of this province were The rage 

thoſe of cloth, leather and ſilk ; of which the filk, of Tourain- 
tho' the laſt eſtabliſh'd, is the moſt conſiderable. — the reft 
As to the woollen manufacture, it is at preſent 44 5 
ſcarce follow'd any where but at Amboiſe, and nothing, 
here they only make flight French ſtuffs. That hre the op- 
of leather alſo is ſunk to nothing; and the ſilk, Bonszgandat. 
which in the time of Cardinal Ricytitvu, em- 1 
ploy'd above twenty thouſand weavers in the city 
of Tours only, ſcarce employs fixty at this time: 
which loſs of their trade the French aſcribe to ſe- 
veral cauſes : as firſt, their ſmall foreign traflick. 
2. Their expelling ſuch; numbers of workmen out 
of the kingdom. 3. The obliging the merchants 
of Tours to buy their Silk at Lyons. And, 4. The 
wearing callicoes and Indian filks. This, ſays my 
author, has deſtroy'd the. commerce of Touraine, 
which antiently brought them in more than ten 
millions of livres annually. 

This province has a governour-general, a lieu- Mil:ary go» 
tenant-general, and a King's lieutenant, Beſides „ cane. 
Cccc which, 
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which have their particular governours, as the 
towns of Amboiſe, Beaulieu and Chinon, 


HAP. XXXII. 
Contains a deſcription of the general government 
of Anjou, 

T HE province of Anjou is bounded by Le Maine 

on the north; by Touraine on the eaſt ; by 
Poitou on the ſouth; and by Bretagne on the 
weſt : extending twenty- ſix leagues in length from 
eaſt to weſt, and four and twenty in breadth from 
north to ſouth, 

The air is temperate, and the country agree- 
ably diverſified with hills and plains, but rather 
level than mountainous, except on the banks of 
the Loire, and in ſome parts of Mauges ; and it 
is computed there are thirty-three foreſts all of 
oak and beach in it. 

The foil produces white wines, wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, peas, flax, hemp, nuts, cheſnuts, and 
all manner of fruits : and their paſtures feed great 
numbers of cattle and ſheep, which are the greateſt 
riches of the province. Here are alſo coal-pits, 
quarries of marble, and ſome iron-mines. 

The chief rive:s are the Loirc, which divides 
Anjou almoſt in two equal parts; the Vienne, the 
Toue, which runs from ſouth to north, and falls 
into the Loire at Saumur, the little Loire, the 
Sarte and the Maine; all which run from north 


to ſouth, and unite their ſtreams at Angers, and 
a little after fall into the Loire. Beſides which, 


there are abundance of other leſſer ſtreams that 


ef towns, 


Angie 18. 


render the roads impaſlable ſometimes for want of 
bridges. 

The chief towns are Angiers, Chateaugontier, 
La Fleche, Le Pont de Se, Chateau-Ceaus, Doue, 
Craon, Montſoreau, and Montrevil-Bellay. 

Angiers, Inliamagus Andigavorum, the capital of 
Anjou, 1s ſituated a little above the place where 
the little Loire and the Sarte fall into the Maine, 
the laſt of which rivers divides the town into al- 
molt two equal parts: it lies hfteen leagues almoſt 
caſt of Nants, and about fifty-three fouth-weſt 
of Paris. It was firſt inclos'd with a wall by 
Joux King of England, which was demoliſh'd 
by LEWIS VIII. Sr. LEw1s his fon rebuilt the 
wall in the manner we ſee it at this day. The 
town contains nine thouſand houſes, and about 
thirty-ſix thouſand inhabitants, which are divided 
into ſixteen pariſhes, twelve within the walls and 
four in the ſuburbs. Beſides the parifh-churches, 
there are cight collegiate, and a great number of 
convents, The cathedral church is a noble {truc- 
ture, the roof high and broad, and yet is not ſu- 
ſtain'd by one pillar, The choir is alſo very fine, 
and its three lofty ſteeples are much admired for 
their architecture. Part of the town is pleaſantly 


ſituated on the ſide of a hill, and the reſt in a bot- CH Ap 
tom. The caſtle ſtands on a ſteep rock and com- XXXII. 
mands the whole, being flank'd with antique round way 


towers, which at preſent ſerve rather for ornament 
than defence. In this town is annually a great 
proceſſion of all the clergy and inhabitants, to 
ſhew their deteſtation of the errors of their Archdea- 
con BER ENGENUS, who in the year 1019 preach'd 
againſt their doctrine of tranſubſtantiation ; which 


opinion however they fay he abjur'd afterwards at 


Rome before Pope GREGORY VII. They pre- 
tend to ſhew here one of the pots which held the 
water that our Saviour turn'd into wine at the mar- 
riage in Cana. This city is the capital of a 
duchy, a Biſhop's See, and a univerſity chiefly for 
the ſtudy of the law; and LEWIS XIV eftabliſh'd 
an academy here in 1685, upon the ſame foot with 
that of the royal academy at Paris. The fathers 
of the oratory alſo have a college here, wherein 
they inſtruct their diſciples in divinity and philo- 
ſophy, as in other great towns of France, 


Chateaugontier is ſituated on the Maine, ſeven Chat». 
leagues north of Angiers, It is divided into two Sie. 


parts by the river, and conſiſts of three pariſhes, 
fourteen hundred houſes, and five or fix thouſand 
fouls. Beſides the pariſh-churches it has a colle- 
giate church and ſeveral monaſteries, 


La Fleche, Hecchia Caſtrum, is pleaſantly ſituated La Flee, 


in a beautiful plain on the little Loire, eight leagues 
north-eaſt of Angiers. It conſiſts of one pariſh, 
but contains however fix thoufand inhabitants. 
HENRY IV, who was born here, enlarged and 
beautified it: he converted his caſtle or palace, 
which was very ſpacious, into a college for the 
Jeſuits; and his heart lies buried under the ſteps 
of the altar, The palace of the late Marquis of 
Vavenne, a favourite of HENRY IV, is at preſent 
the greateſt ornament of. the town ; the garden 
and water-works are ſuitable to the magnificence 
of the building. Among the illuſtrious perſons 
who have been educated in the Jeſuits college at 
La Fleche, the celebrated DESCARTES is one. 


Pont de Se ſtands about a league and half to the Pont des- 


eaſtward of Angiers upon the river Loire, which 
having broken its banks looks like a ſea at this 
place, and is moſt conſiderable for its ftone bridge, 
ſaid to be a thouſand paces long, and one of the moſt 
important paſſes on that river. "The town con- 
ſiſts of about four hundred houſes, and has a caſtle 
for its defence, or rather ornament. 


Doue or Doe, Theotuadum Caſle!lum, is ſituated Dove. 


half a league to the ſouthward of the Loire, con- 
taining about four hundred houſes, moſt remark- 
able for an amphitheatre cut out of a rock ſixteen 
hundred feet in circumference, and capable of 
holding fifteen thouſand people; which ſome are 
of opinion was the work of the antient Romans, 
and others of the French, In this town alſo is 


one of the fineſt fountains in France, ; 
I Anjou, 


HAP. Anjou, like other parts of Gaul, was conquer'd 
XXIII. by CZSAR ; and on the decline of the Roman 
empire underwent the fame revolutions as the 
ke artiznt neighbouring provinces, till it came to be govern'd 
e by Counts of its own, of whom GeoFREy LI, 
* ſurnamed PLANTAGENET, married Ma vup the 
Empreſs, daughter and heireſs of Henry l, Kin 
of England, by whom he had iſſue HEN RV II, 
who inherited both England and Anjou. This 
Prince left three ſons, viz. Ric HARD, GEOFREY 
and JohN. RICHARD ſucceeded him, who leav- 
ing no iſſue, and his ſecond brother GEOFRExV be- 
ing dead and leaving one fon named ARTHUR, 
this Prince ought to have inherited both England 
and Anjou; but his uncle Joan, his father's 
younger brother, uſurp'd his dominions and mur- 
der'd ARTHUR. Whereupon the French King 
cited JoHN the uſurper before the peers of France; 
and on his not appearing, adjudg'd him guilty of 
tclony and murder; for which 'twas pretended all 
his French dominions were forfeited, and accor- 
dingly the French King ſeiz'd Anjou and Nor- 
mandy, and moſt of the territories the Engliſh 
had in France about the year 1202, except Guienne 
and Gaſcony, which the Engliſh remain'd poſleſs'd 
of till (the reign of HEN RV VI, ) about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. Anjou was afterwards an 
appanage of ſome of the blood royal of France, and 
lately gave a title to the Dauphin's ſecond fon, 
the preſent King of Spain. 
F The trade and produce of Anjou conſiſts in white 
„ «> wines, cattle, corn, freſh-water fiſh, hemp, flax, 
thread, linnen, flight woollen ſtuffs, dry'd ſweet- 
meats, game, ſaltpetre, brandy, vinegar, prunes, 
honey, refin'd ſugar and white wax, 

Anjou has a governour-general, a lieutenant- 
aut. general, and two of the King's lieutenants ; be- 
ſides which, there are particular governours in La 
Fleche, Beaufort, Chateaugontier and Bauge. 
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Contains a deſcription sf the government Saumur. 


Tere. A LEtbough Saumur be really in Anjou, it is ne- 

pe of vertheleſs made a ſeparate government, and 
F  comprehends part of Anjou which lies ſouth of the 
Loire, and a part of the higher Poitou. The chief 
towns whereof are Saumur, Richelieu and Mirebeau. 
Samur, Salons Murus, and Salmurum, is plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the river Loire, ſeven or eight 
leagues to the eaſtward of Angiers. It is ſaid to 
be call'd Murus from a rock under which it ſtands, 
that reſembles a wall. The caſtle and fortifications 
might render it a ſtrong place in the laſt age, but 
rather ſerve for ornament than defence at preſent. 
This was one of the cautionary towns given the 
Proteſtants, and here they had an academy, where 
JoHN CAMERON the Scot, whoſe diſciples from 


Szumur 
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him were called Cameronians, and many other CH AP. 
celebrated ſaints of that claſs receiv'd their educa- XXXIV. 
tion; but being ſuppreſs' d by LEWIS XIV, in the Gwynn 
year 1684, and a liberty of their religion deny'd 

them, moſt of the inhabitants left their country, 

The three pariſhes do not contain above five or 

ſix thouſand ſouls, thoꝰ before the perſecution they 

conſiſted of twice the number. The principal ma- 
nufactures of Saumur are the refining of ſugar, and 

thoſe of hard ware and toys. 

This little government has its governour-gene- Military go- 
ral, lieutenant-governour, and King's lieutenant, Yernment of 
independent of the governour of Anjou. Riche- 
lieu and Mirebeau have their particular gover- 
nours, Which towns have been already mention'd 
in Poitou, 

The towns in the government of French Flan- French 
ders have been already deſcrib'd in treating of the 3 

x - ; unkirk, 
Low Countries: as has the town of Dunkirk, which Rietz, &c. 
makes a diſtinct government in the French plan. and Alface 
The towns alſo in the government of Metz, Toul 2 3 
and Verdun, and thoſe of Alſace having been al-“ 
ready treated of in the deſcription of Germany, 
are omitted here, 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


Contains an abſ/tra#t of the antient hiſtory of France; 
together with the modern hiſtory of that kingdom, 


TH E limits of the antient Gaul were far more An abttran 
extenſive than thoſe of the preſent kingdom of of their an- 
France; comprehending on one fide all the north dient hiſtory, 
part of Italy, namely, the territories of the King 
of Sardinia, of the republick of Genoa, and Lom- 
bardy : and on the other, the Low Countries, and 
all that part of Germany which lies to the weſt- 
ward of the Rhine. That part of Gaul which 
lay to the eaſtward of the Alps was by the Romans 
called Gallia Ciſalpina, on account of its ſituation 
in reſpe&t of Rome; and that part of Gaul to the 
weſtward of the Alps was for the like reaſon deno- 
minated Gallia Tranſalpina. It is the latter of theſe 
that is the ſubject of the preſent hiſtory, and even 
part of this is diſmember'd from modern France. 
The firſt account we have of the Gauls which The Gavls, 
can be relied on, is from the Romans: it ſeems they 
were a brave people, had ſtorm'd even Rome it 
ſelf, and were very near putting a period to that 
aſpiring republicx. Nor did the Romans think fit 
to attempt the conqueſt of them till they had re- 
duc'd moſt of the other powers in the then known 
world under their dominion. FuLvius FLAC- 
cus the conſul, about an hundred and thirty 1 
before our Saviour, firſt invaded the Tranſalpine 


Gauls, and five years afterwards Fa r1us Max1- 
Mus reduc'd Gallia Narbenenſis into the form of 
a Roman province. CsAR, ait-r a ten years 
war, brought all the powers of I ranſalpine Gaul 
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CHAP. under the dominion of the Romans about 48 years 
XXXIV. before Chriſt, He found the whole country di- 
= vided into three principal parts, the firſt of which 


Conquer:d 
by Cz#lar, 
The three 
principal 
nations of 
them. 


Their lan- 
gusge- 


Rel io . 


THE PRESENT STATE 


was inhabited by the Celtæ, the ſecond by the 
Aquitains, and the third by the Belge. The 
Celtæ were the moſt conſiderable, their countr 
extending from the Alps to the Britiſh nnd. 
To the welt of them lay the Aquitains, bordering 
on the Ocean and the Pyrences ; and to the north- 
eaſt the Belgæ, who inhabited Picardy, Cham- 
pazne, the Low Countries, and that part of Ger- 
many which lies to the weſtward of the Rhine. 
Thele great nations were again ſubdivided into a 
multitude of little principalities or ſtates, who tre- 
quently united under fome one head tor their com- 
mon defence againſt the Roman arms ; of whom 
Cx$SAR mentions between fixty and teventy : 
every great town and community he ſpeaks of tre- 
quently as a diſtinct nation: as the Allobroges, the 
people of Savoy and Dauphine ; the Seguſini, the 
inhabitants of the city of Seguſium and the dittrict 
belonging to it ; the Datii, the inhabitants of the 
city ot Dax and its territory; the Gabali, the peo- 
ple of Gevaudan ; the Sueſſiones, the inhabitants 
of Soiilons and its diſtrict, &c. 

The learned are not entirely agreed about the 
language of the Gauls, or their manners; accord - 
to CæSAR, the Celtæ, Aquitani, and Belgæ had 
very little reſemblance in either: while SltDoNIUS 
is. of opinion that their language was the ſame, and 
they had only difterent dialects. Their religion 
alſo is variouſly repreſented by the Roman authors: 
Tur affirms they had none; while Cs AR 
and Livy ſay they worſhip'd a multitude of Gods; 
that the chief of them were MERCURY, whom 
they call'd Teutates; and JUeITER, whom they 
named Taranis or the Thunderer- They thought 
him beſt repreſented by che talleſt oaks, the nobleſt 
productions of nature; for I don't perceive they 
had any images, which might occaſion tome of the 
Romans to apprehend they had no Gods, Their 
prieſts were the Druids, and as the myſteries of 
their religion as well as their morals and hiſtory 


were taught in ſougs; it was by the Bards, an 
inferiour order of Druids, that their diſciples were. 


inſtructed. Their Vates or Eubages ſacrificed ani- 
mals, and foretold, or pretended to tell, future e- 
vents by the diſpoſition of their enttails; and ſome 
xclate that upon extraordinary occaſions they ſa- 
crificed men, to which I do not give entire credit; 
but if they did, tis no more than their politer 
neighbours the Romans did before them. 

The term Druid is ſaid to be deriv'd from the 
Celtick word Deru, which ſignified an oak: the 
miſletoe, which grew about the oak was deemed 
ſac red as well as the tree, and directions were given 
as to the time and manner of gathering it. The 
Druids ſeem to have pretided in civil as well as re- 
ligious matters; inſomuch that a malefactor could 


not be executed but by their approbation ; and the CHap 
chief of the Druids, or the high prieſt, had an un- XXXxjy 
common veneration paid him. A late French SO 
writer has pretended to collect ſome of the ſacred 
rules and maxims given by the Druids to their diſ- 
ciples; and as they are agreeable to what we find 
in other authors, I ſhall take the liberty to recite: 
the principal of them, tho' I will not vouch for 
their being genuine, 

1. They directed that none ſhould be inſtructed: 
in the my ſteries of their religion but in the ſacred 
groves. 

2. That miſletoe be gather'd with reverence 
in the ſixth moon, and cut with a golden bill. 

3. That care be taken in the education of chil- 
dren, who are to be taught that every thing is de- 
riv'd from heaven. 

4. That the Arcana of their religion and ſci- 
ences be not committed to writing, but to me- 
niory. 

5. They taught that the ſoul is immortal, and 
after death goes into ſome other body. 

6. That the world will be deſtroy'd by fire or 
water, | 

7. That upon extraordinary emergencies men 
are to be ſacrificed; and as the body falls or 
moves after it 1s fallen, and as the blood flows from 
the wound, future events may be foretold. 

8. That priſoners of war are to be ſacrificed on 
their altars. | 

9. That they who kill themſelves to attend their 
friends in the next world will enjoy their conver- 
ſation there, 

10. That the diſobedient be outlaw'd and ex- 
cluded the ſociety of men. 

11. That the heads of families have ſovereign 
power in their own houſes, and may put their 
wives, their children and ſervants to death. 

As to the government of the Gauls, they were 
divided into a multitude of little principalities and 
ſtates, as has been obſerv'd already; every one of 
which had their captain or leader, who judg'd their 
affairs at home, and commanded their armies in the 
field; which officer or magiſtrate L1vy properly 
enough ftiles their King, while others are very 
angry with him for giving him this title; becauſe, 
ſay they, he was elective, and might be reſtrain'd 
in his power by the people, and even depos'd for 
male-adminiſtration. But what the prerogatives ot 
theſe princes were, or what the privileges ot 
their people, no one ſure will be fo arrogant to de- 
ſcribe particularly at this day. What ſeems pro- 
bable is, that in ſome of theſe ſtates, the power of 
the Prince was more limited than in others ; and 
perhaps in ſome he was under no limitations at all; 
as we find it is in ſeveral countries at this day, 
where there are a variety of little kingdoms 
ſtates. 


The cloathing of the Gauls ſeems to differ ac- Habu. 
cording 


] 
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Ap HA P. cording to their ſituation : thoſe who liv'd on the Provinces. Capital cities. CHAP- 
iy Sx x x1V. caſtern {ide of the Alps next the Romans were diſ- 11, Aquitania Prima Bourges in Berry, XXXIV 
* rye tinguiſh'd by the term Tegata, as they wore gowns 12. — Secunda Bourdeaux, — 

like the Romans; and next to them the inha- 13. Novem Populania Aux in Gaſcony. 

bitants of Savoy, Dauphine and Languedoc were 14. Germania Prima Mentz. 

ſometimes call'd Bracata, from their covering their 15. — Secunda Cologne. 

loins, or wearing ſomething in imitation of breeches, 16, Belgica Prima Triers. 

'The Celtz alſo were call'1 Comata, from their 17. — Secunda Rheims. 
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wearing long hair; but I queſtion whether they 
were much better cloath'd than the Britons, be- 
cauſe the reſt of the Gauls who lay nearer the Ro- 
mans ſeem'd to be diſtinguiſh'd from them by their 
being cloath'd. 

Their houſes were no better than round huts 
cover'd with ſtraw, which they uſually built in 
the woods, or on the banks of rivers; and their 
beds were the ſkins of beaſts. Their fortifications 
conſiſted of little more than trees cut down and 
form'd into a kind of wall with a trench about 
them. They eat bread and fleſh, chiefly that 
which was taken in hunting ; and thoſe that bor- 


Ihe Romans having introduc'd their laws and 
cuſtoms, and civiliz'd this people, continu'd to 
govern them about five hundred years, But in the 
reign of the Emperor HonoR1vs, the Goths hav- 
ing firſt ravag'd Italy, ſettled themſclves there, and 
in France and Spain. The Burgundians and ſe- 
veral other northern people follow'd their ſteps, 
till at length the Franks, a German nation, ſub- 
dued or drove theſe powers out of Gaul, giving 
their name to the country, which it has ever ſince 
retain'd. This great event the generality of the 
French hiſtorians compute to have happened about 


= the year of our Lord 420. Since that time the The firſt | 
= crown of France has been enjoy'd by three ſeve 5s 5 mw 
ral families, viz. the Merovignian, the Carolo- w 
vignian, and the Capetine. MEROVEE, from 

whom the firſt line is denominated, according to 

moſt of their writers, was their third King, and 
PHARAMOND the firſt; but the judicious | Era 
DANIEL juſtly rejects the hiſtory of their four 

firſt Kings, and ſeems to me to have made it ver 

evident, that CLovis was the firſt King of the 

Franks who reign'd in France; and that he found- 

ed this monarchy about the year 486, which is 
ſixty- ſix years after the common account. But 1 

ſhall firſt preſent the reader with the ordinary ta- 

bles of their ſeveral Kings reigns, and then make 


my remarks on ſuch of them as moſt require our 
attention, 


der'd on Italy drank their wines: but I don't find 
there was any wine made in France when JUL1vus 
Cæs Ak came amongſt them, though in ſome 
places they had malt liquors. 

AuGusTUs CSAR having reſtor'd peace to 
the empire viſited Gaul, which he divided into 
tour provinces, viz. 1. Gallia ee gs ſo de- 
nominated ſrom the city of Narbon in Languedoc, 
which comprehended Languedoc, Provence, Dau- 
phine and part of Savoy. 2. Aguitanica, fo call'd 
trom its capital the city of Aua Auguſtæ, nowAcqu's 
in Guienne. It contain'd Guienne, Gaſcony, 
Querci, Xantoigne, Poitou, Perigort, Limouſin, Au- 
vergne, Bourbonois and Berry ; extending from the 
Pyrenees tothe river Loire. 3. Celtica, to which he 
gave the name of Lugdunenſis, from its capital Lug- 
dunum, now Lyons ; which comprehended the Ly- 
onois and Orleanoig in their largeſt dimenſions, 
Tournois, Burgundy, part of Champagne, the iſle 
of France, Britany and Normandy. 4. Bekgica, fo 
named from the Belgæ, which contain'd all the 
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A Chronological Table of the Kings of France. 


The Merovignian line. 


Kings. A. D. 

north-eaſt part of Gaul, viz. Picardy, the reſidue x, PHARAMOND 418 
of Champagne, Franche Comte, the Netherlands, 2. CLoviown — 428 
and all that part of Germany which lies to the 3. MERovEE — — 448 
weſtward of the Rhine. CoN sT ANT INE after- 4. CHILDERICK — 458 
wards divided Gaul into ſeventeen provinces or 5, CLovis — — 4 
governments, Viz, 6. CHILDEBERT — 511 
Provinces. Capital cities. 7. CLOTAIRE r 558 

1. Narbenenſis Prima Narbonne in Languedoc, 8. CHARIBERT — 561 
2, — Secunda Aix in Provence. 9. CHILPERICK — 570 
3. Viennenſis Vienne in Dauphine. 10. CLOTAIRE II. —ͤ— 584 
4. Alpes Graie & Penine Monſtriers in Savoy. 11. DAGOBERT —— 629 
5. Alpes Maritime Ambrun in Dauphine, 12. CLovis II. — 638 
b. Lugdunenſis Prima Lyons. 13. CLoTAiRE III. — 655 
7. Secunda Roan in Normandy, 14. CHILDERICK II. — 670 
8. — Tertia Tours. 15. THIERRY : —_—_— 674 
9. — Quarta Sens in Champagne. 16. CLovy1s III. — — egr 
19, Sequania Beſangon in Franc. Comte 17, CHILDEBERT II. — 65 
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Kings. A. D. 
18, DAcOBER TV II. — — 711 
19. CHILI ERICH II. — 716 
CLOTAIRE diſputed — 721 
20. THIERRY II. — _— 722 
An interregnum, 
21. CHILDERICK III. — —743 
The Carolovignian line. 
22. PEPIN the Short —_ 751 
23. CHARLEMAGNE — 768 
24. LEWIS the Pious — — 814 
25. CHARLES the Bald — 840 
26, Lewis II. — 877 
2 Lewis III. j g- 
7 UCarLowman 79 
28. CHARLES III. the Groſs — 884 
29. EUDEs — 888 
30. CHARLES IV. the Simple — 893 
Rog E RT diſputed — 922 
31. Ropolrn —— 923 
32. LEWIS IV. — — 936 
33. LOTHAIRE — 954 
34. LEWIS V. the Slothful — 986 
The Capetine line, 
35. Hun Carer 987 
30. ROBERT — — 996 
37. HENRI. — — — 1033 
38. PHILIP — — 1060 
39. Lewis VI. the Groſs — 1108 
40. LEWIS VII. — — 1137 
41. PHIL1P II. the Auguſt —— 1180 
42. LEwISs VIII. the Lion — 1223 
43. Sr. LEWIS IX. — — 12206 
44. PHILIP III. the Hardy — 1270 
45. PRILIr IV, the Fair — 1286 
46. LEWIS X. Hutin — 1314 
47. PHILIP V. — 1317 
48. CHaRLEs IV. the Fair — 1322 
49. PHIIIf VI. of Valois — 1328 
50. Jon the Good — — 1350 
51. CHARLES V. the Wiſe — 1304 
52. CHARLES VI. — — 1380 
53. CHARLES VII. Victorious — 1422 
54. Lewis XI. — — 1461 
55. CHARLES VIII. — — 1453 
56. Lewis XII. the Juſt _ 149 
57. FRANCIS I. the Great _ 1515 
58. Henry II. — — 1547 
59. FRANCIs II. — — 1559 
50. CHARLES IX. — 1560 
61. HEN RW III. — 1574 
62. HENRY IV. _ 1589 
63. LEWIS XIII. — 1610 
64. Lewis XIV. — 1643 
65. Lewis XV. — 1715 
This table begins with PHAR AMoND, to whom 


ſucceeded CLODION, MRROVEE and CHILDE- 


R CK: but Father DANIEL ſhews that 


theſe 


Piiaccs only made irruptions into Gaul out of 


STAT E 


Germany from time to time; that none of them CH 4p 
fix'd their reſidence in Gaul, but being content XXXIV 
with plunder, or beaten back by the Romans, re- ö 
turn'd to their habitations on the other ſide of the 
Rhine, till CLov1s paſſing this river at the head Clos, 
of a numerous army, laid the foundation of the 
French monarchy, in the fifth year of his reign, 

and the twentieth of his age, anno 486. 

At the time of this expedition of CHoVIS, Gaul The f 

was divided between the Romans, the Viſigoths Gaul whe, 
and the Burgundians. The Roman territories com- — Franks 
prehended almoſt all the provinces which lie ber 
tween the Rhine, the Ocean and the Loire. The 
Burgundians pofſeſs'd the countries between the 
Saone and the Rhone, and ſeveral towns on both 
ſides thoſe rivers, as Lyons, Vienne, Geneva, 
The Viſigoths poſſeſs'd all the reſt of the country 
from the Alps to the Pyrenees, which lie to the 
ſouthward of the Loire. THEODORICEk, King 
of the Oſtrogoths, or eaſtern Goths, was at this 
time King of Italy, and the Viſigoths had the do- 
minion of great part of Spain. 

While the affairs of Europe were in this ſitua- The mt 
tion, CLovIs pats'd the Rhine with a formidable cl, 
army, bending his march directly for Soiſſons, the Rn 
capital of the Roman territories in Gaul, where 
SIAGRIUS the Roman governour then reſided. 
StAGRIUS drew together all the forces he could 
aflemble to oppoſe his march ; but having the miſ- 
fortune to be defeated, fled to ALARICK King of 
the Viſigoths, or weſtern Goths, for protection; 
who deliver'd him to CLovis, and he was not 
long after beheaded : whereupon moſt of the towns 
in the Roman government made their ſubmiſſion 
to the conqueror, 

While CLovis was ſettling his new acquir'd 
dominions, the King of Thuringia fell upon his ter- 
ritories in Germany, and obliged him to repaſs 
the Rhine; but having defeated his enemies on 
that ſide, he return'd to Soiſſons in triumph; after 
which he endeavour'd to ftrengthen himſelf by al- 
liances, and married CLOTILDA the niece of 
GoUuDEBAND King of Burgundy ; which Prin- 
ceſs being a chriſtian, gave him a favourable opi- 
nion of that perſuaſion. However, they tell us, he 
deferr'd the declaring himſelf a chriſtian, till being 
engaged in a deſperate battle with the Alemanni, 
who had invaded his country, he vow'd he would 
become a chriſtian, if heaven ſhould grant him the 
victory : which happening to fall on his fide, he 
made no delay to perform his vow, but was bap- 
tiz'd at Rheims on his return, with three thouſand 
of his officers and great men, But whatever was 
the occaſion of his converſion, his profeſſing chri- 
ſtianity procur'd him the affections of his new ſub- 

jects the Gauls, who were at this time generally 
chriſtians : and perhaps the reaſon that none of his 
predeceſſors could fix their thrones here, was the 
difference of religion between them and the Gn! 


Fit 
if 


EH AP. for the Germans were {till pagans. As to the tra- 
XXXIV. dition of the St. Ampouille, or holv bottle of oil 

uſed at the conſecration of their Kings, being 

brought him by a dove at his baptiſm, with the 
royal ſtandard call'd the Oriflamme, the reader 
will give it the weight it deſerves; as well as that 
other tradition of his having the gift of healing the 
King's evil conferr'd upon him at the ſame time. 
But to proceed in his hiſtory ; this King it ſeems, 
whoſe ambition was never ſatisfied, fell firſt upon 
GouUDEBAND King of Burgundy, and afterwards 
upon ALARICK King of the Viſigoths; defeated 
both of them, and kill'd AL ARICK with his own 
hand; but THEopoRICK King of the Oftro- 
goths interpoſing, prevented CLov1s making him- 
ſelf entire maſter of their countries. Whereupon 
he bent his arms towards Bretagne, and oblig'd 
that Prince to lay aſide the royal ſtile. He de- 
priv'd alſo the princes of the Alemanni in Germany 
of the titles of Kings, appropriating that honour 
to himſelf; and from that time, 'tis ſaid, they 
took upon them no other title than that of Duke. 
And thoſe of his own family who had erected 
themſelves little kingdoms, and would not ſubmit 
to this rule, he depoſed or put to death. Inſomuch 
that the French hiſtorians, who ſeem to worſhi9 
him on other accounts, acknowledge that he left 
behind him the character of an ambitious cruel 
Prince; and ſuggeſt that his benevolence to the 
clergy, and his religious foundations, were under- 
taken by way of atonement for the many barbari- 
ties he had committed. 

CLovis died at Paris in November 511, being 
the forty-fiſth year of his age, and the thirtieth of 
his reign, leaving four ſons behind him, viz. 
THIERRY, CLoODOMIR, CHILDEBERT and 
CLOTAIRE, who divided his dominions between 
them; CHILDEBERT was King of Paris, CLo- 
DOMIR of Orleans, CLOT AIRE of Soiſſons, and 
THIERRY, the eldeſt, who had the largeſt ſhare, 
was King of Auſtraſia, or eaſtern France, between 
the Rhine and the Meuſe, the capital whereof was 
Metz in Lorrain. He pofleſs'd alſo ſeveral other 
provinces of France, and all that belong'd to the 
Franks in Germany to the eaſtward of the Rhine. 
In the reign of theſe Princes Gaul obtain'd the 
name of France. The Viſigoths were at this 
time in the poſſeſſion of Spain and South France, 
and their King ALARICK being a minor, THEO: 
DORICK King of the Eaſt Goths in Italy took up- 
on him the guardianſhip and protection of that 
Prince, who was the ſon of his daughter and of 
ALARICK their late King. This re-union of all 
the Gothick nations under one head, render'd 
them very formidable to France on the ſouth, as 
the Danes and Normans now begun to be towards 
the north, 


CLopomiR being kill'd in a battle againſt the 
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Burgundians, his three brothers ſhared his kingdom 
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of Orleans amongſt them, and murder'd his chil- CHAP. 
dren. Soon afterwards THe 0DORICK the power- XXXIV. 
ful King of the eaſtern Goths dying, the French — 
Kings began to think of enlarging their dominions: 
THrrtrRy King of Auſtraſia enter'd into an al- 

liance with his brother CLoTAIRE King of Soiſ- 

ſons, and made a conqueſt of Thuringia, a part of 

the modern Saxony; while CHILDEBERT Kin 

of Paris invaded the dominions of the Goths, made 

himſelf maſter of great part of Languedoc, and 

kill'd ALARICK their King. The pretence for 

this laſt war was, that ALARICK having mar- 

ried CLOTILDA, ſiſter to the French Kings, 

would compel her to become an Arian. And in- 

deed the hiſtory of the church at this time informs 

us, that almoſt all the chriſtian world were here- 

ticks of one denomination or other, and only the 

French Princes deem'd true catholicks by Rome. 

But notwithſtanding the pretended concern of theſe 

Princes for the catholick faith, we find them im- 

bruing their hands in the blood of helpleſs orphans, 

their brother CLopomiIR's children, and dividing 

their inheritance amongſt them. The holy Sce 
therefore has very little to be proud of, in theſe ſtre- 

nuous defenders of the purity of her faith. Another 
obſervation hiſtorians make is, that theſe French 

Princes made no ſcruple cf having three or four or 

half a dozen wives and concubines at a time; and 

would frequently take to their beds women that 

were already married to others; and were indulg'd 

in all theſe irregularities by the church of Rome, 

ſo long as they continued proteCtors of the holy 

Sce. "THIERRY King of Auſtraſia dying in the 

year 533, was ſucceeded by his ſon THEODEBERT, 

who with his two uncles the Kings of Paris and 

Soiſſons, attack'd Burgundy, and having defeated 

and kill'd King GonDEeNoR, divided that coun- 

try, amongſt them. ViT1GEs King of the Oftro- 

goths alſo yielded up Provence to the French Kings, — 

in conſideration of their aſſiſting him in his wars u ®\ 
againſt the Emperor JusrIN IAN. But theſe 
treacherous French Princes, inſtead of afliſting ei- 
therV1iTIGEs or BELISAR1Us the Emperor's Ge- 

neral, with whom they were in alliance, march'd 

a great army into Italy, and fell upon thoſe powers, 

in hopes of wreſting that country from both of 

them. They were however foon after obliged to 

retire over the Alps again: and BELISAR1Us hav- 

ing reduc'd great part of Italy to the Emperor's 
obedience again, carried ViTIGEs to Conſtan- 
tinople, where he was made a patrician, and had 
a fortune given him capable to ſatisfy the ambition 
of any private man, in my author's phraſe, who 
had not been a King. This happen'd about the 
year 539. 4 . 

The Goths ſtill made further efforts ſor reſto- 
ring their affairs in Italy upon BE LISARITUs's reti- 
ring to Conſtantinople, and having elected the fa- 
mous ToTILA for their King, recover'd great 


part 
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CHAP, Kings. A. D. 
XXXIV. 18. DAcoERI II. — — — 7117 
Wo I Ig. CHILPERICE. II, — 716 
CLOTAIRE diſputed 721 
20. THIERRY II. — —— 722 
An interregnum. 
21, CHILDERICK III. — —743 
The Carolovignian line. 
22. PEPIN the Short —_ 751 
23. CHARLEMAGNE — 768 
24. LEWIS the Pious — — 814 
25. CHARLES the Bald — 840 
26, 8 1 877 
Ew1s III. 5 
. 1 ö 79 
28. CHARLES III. the Groſs — 884 
29. EuDEs — 888 
30. CHARLES IV. the Simple — 893 
Rog E RT diſputed —— 922 
31. Ropolr u — 923 
32. LEWIS IV. — — 936 
33. LOTHAIRE — — 954 
34. LEWIS V. the Slothful — 986 
The Capetine line. 
35. Hun CA PET 987 
30. ROBERT — — 9906 
37. HENRY I. — — 1033 
38. PRILIP — —— 1060 
39. Lewis VI. the Groſs — 1108 
40. Lewis VII. — — 1137 
41. PHIL1P II. the Auguſt — — 1180 
42. LEwISs VIII. the Lion — 1223 
43. Sr. LEWIS IX. — — 1226 
44. PHILIr III. the Hardy — 1270 
45. PaiLiP IV, the Fair ——— 1286 
40. LEWIS X. Hutin — 1314 
47. PIII V. — — 1317 
48. Cu ARLES IV. the Fair — 1322 
49. PniLie VI. of Valois — 1328 
50. JohN the Good — — 1350 
51. CHARLES V. the Wiſe — 1304 
52. CHARLES VI. — — 1380 
53. CHARLEs VII. Victorious — 1422 
54. Lewis XI. — — 1461 
55. CHARLES VIII. — — 1153 
56. Lewis XII. the Juſt — 149 
57. FRANCIs I. the Great _ 1515 
58. HEN R II. — — 1547 
59. FRANCIs II. — _ 1559 
50. CHARLES IX. — 1560 
61. Henry 1I., — 1574 
62, HEN RYIV. — 1589 
63. LEWIS XIII. — 1610 
64. Lewis XIV. — 1643 
65. Lewis XV. — 1715 
This table begins with PHAR AMoOND, to whom 


ſucceeded CLopion, MRROVEE and CHILDE- 
R CK : but Father DANIEL ſhews that theſe 
Piiaccs only made irruptions into Gaul out of 


Germany from time to time; that none of them CH 4p 
fix'd their reſidence in Gaul, but being content XXY1y 
with plunder, or beaten back by the Romans, re- | 
turn'd to their habitations on the other fide of the 
Rhine, till CLov1s paſſing this river at the head Clou, 
of a numerous army, laid the foundation of the 
French monarchy, in the fifth year of his reign, 

and the twentieth of his age, anno 486. 

At the time of this expedition of CH ovIS, Gaul The 4, 
was divided between the Romans, the Viſigoths Gul de 
and the Burgundians. The Roman territories com- = Fruk 
prehended almoſt all the provinces which lie bes 
tween the Rhine, the Ocean and the Loire. The 
Burgundians poſſeſs'd the countries between the 
Saone and the Rhone, and ſeveral towns on both 
ſides thoſe rivers, as Lyons, Vienne, Geneva, 

The Viſigoths poſſeſs'd all the reſt of the country 
from the Alps to the Pyrenees, which lie to the 
ſouthward of the Loire. THRODO RICE, King 
of the Oſtrogoths, or eaſtern Goths, was at this 


army, bending his march directly for Soiſſons, the 
capital of the Roman territories in Gaul, where 
SIAGRIUS the Roman governour then reſided. 
SIAGRIVUS drew together all the forces he could 
aflemble to oppoſe his march; but having the miſ- 
fortune to be defeated, fled to ALARICK King of 
the Viſigoths, or weſtern Goths, for protection; 
who deliver'd him to CLovis, and he was not 
long after beheaded : whereupon moſt of the towns 
in the Roman government made their ſubmiſſion 
to the conqueror, 

While CLovis was ſettling his new acquir'd 
dominions, theKing of Thuringia fell upon his ter- 
ritories in Germany, and obliged him to repaſs 
the Rhine; but having defeated his enemies on 
that ſide, he return'd to Soiſſons in triumph; after 
which he endeavour'd to ſtrengthen himſelf by al- 
liances, and married CLOTILDA the niece of 
GovuDEBAND King of Burgundy ; which Prin- 
ceſs being a chriſtian, gave him a favourable opi- 
nion of that perſuaſion, However, they tell us, he 
deferr'd the declaring himſelf a chriſtian, till being 
engaged in a deſperate battle with the Alemanni, 
who had invaded his country, he vow'd he would 
become a chriſtian, if heaven ſhould grant him the 
victory : which happening to fall on his fide, he 
made no delay to perform his vow, but was bap- 
tiz'd at Rheims on his return, with three thouſand 
of his officers and great men, But whatever was 
the occaſion of his converſion, his profeſſing chri- 
ſtianity procur'd him the affections of his new ſub- 
jects 4 Gauls, who were at this time generally 
chriſtians: and perhaps the reaſon that none of his 
predeceſſors could fix their thrones here, was the 
difference of religion between them and the — 
or 
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H A P. for the Germans were {till pagans. As to the tra- 
XXIV. dition of the St. Ampouille, or holy bottle of oil 


uſed at the conſecration of their Kings, being 
brought him by a dove at his baptiſm, with the 
royal ſtandard call'd the Oriflam me, the reader 
will give it the weight it deſerves; as well as that 
other tradition of his having the gift of healing the 
King's evil conferr'd upon him at the ſame time. 
But to proceed in his hiſtory ; this King it ſeems, 
whoſe ambition was never ſatisfied, fell firſt upon 
GouDEBAND King of Burgundy, and afterwards 
upon ALARICK King of the Viſigoths; defeated 
both of them, and kill'd ALARICK with his own 


hand; but TyHeopoRICk King of the Oſtro- 


goths interpoſing, prevented CLov1s making him- 
ſelf entire maſter of their countries. Whereupon 
he bent his arms towards Bretagne, and oblig'd 
that Prince to lay aſide the royal ſtile, He de- 
priv'd alſo the princes of the Alemanni in Germany 
of the titles of Kings, appropriating that honour 
to himſelf; and from that time, *tis ſaid, they 
took upon them no other title than that of Duke, 
And thoſe of his own family who had erected 
themſelves little kingdoms, and would not ſubmit 
to this rule, he depoſed or put to death. Inſomuch 
that the French hiſtorians, who ſeem to worſhi9 
him on other accounts, acknowledge that he left 
behind him the character of an ambitious cruel 
Prince; and ſuggeſt that his benevolence to the 
clergy, and his religious foundations, were under- 
taken by way of atonement for the many barbari- 
ties he had committed. 

CLovis died at Paris in November 511, being 
the forty-fiſch year of his age, and the thirtieth of 
his reign, leaving four ſons behind him, viz. 
THIERRY, CLoDOMIR, CHILDEBERT and 
CLOTAIRE, who divided his dominions between 
them; CHILDEBERT was King of Paris, CLo- 
DOMIR of Orleans, CLOTAIRE of Soiſſons, and 
THIERRY, the eldeſt, who had the largeſt ſhare, 
was King of Auſtraſia, or eaſtern France, between 
the Rhine and the Meuſe, the capital whereof was 
Metz in Lorrain. He poſſeſs'd alſo ſeveral other 
provinces of France, and all that belong'd to the 
Franks in Germany to the caſtward of the Rhine, 
In the reign of theſe Princes Gaul obtain'd the 
name of France. The Viſigoths were at this 
time in the poſſeſſion of Spain and South France, 
and their King Al A RICE being a minor, TR E0- 
DORICK King of the Eaſt Goths in Italy took up- 
on him the guardianſhip and protection of that 
Prince, who was the ſon of his daughter and of 
ALARICK their late King. This re- union of all 
the Gothick nations under one head, render'd 
them very formidable to France on the ſouth, as 
the Danes and Normans now begun to be towards 
the north. 

Cropoun being kill'd in a battle againſt the 
Burgundians, his three brothers ſhared his kingdom 


of Orleans amongſt them, and murder'd his chil- CHAP. 


dren. Soon afterwards THEO DORICkK the power- 


ful King of the eaſtern Goths dying, the French n 


Kings began to think of enlarging their dominions : 
THrieRRyY King of Auſtraſia enter'd into an al- 
liance with his brother CLoTAriRE King of Soiſ- 
ſons, and made a conqueſt of Thuringia, a part of 
the modern Saxony; while CHILDEBERT King 
of Paris invaded the dominions of the Goths, made 
himſelf maſter of great part of Languedoc, and 
killd ALARICK their King. The pretence for 
this laſt war was, that ALARICK having mar- 
ried CLOTILDA, ſiſter to the French Kings, 
would compel her to become an Arian. And in- 
deed the hiſtory of the church at this time informs 
us, that almoſt all the chriſtian world were here- 
ticks of one denomination or other, and only the 
French Princes deem'd true catholicks by Rome. 
But notwithſtanding the pretended concern of theſe 
Princes for the catholick faith, we find them im- 
bruing their hands in the blood of helpleſs orphans, 
their brother CLopomiR's children, and dividing 
their inheritance amongſt them. The holy Sce 
therefore has very little to be proud of, in theſe ſtre- 
nuous defenders of the purity of her faith. Another 
obſervation hiſtorians make is, that theſe French 
Princes made no ſcruple cf having three or four or 
half a dozen wives and- concubines at a time; and 
would frequently take to their beds women that 
were already married to others; and were indulg'd 
in all theſe irregularities by the church of Rome, 
ſo long as they continued proteCtors of the holy 
See. 'THIERRY King of Auſtraſia dying in the 
year 533, was ſucceeded by his ſon THEoODEBERT, 
who with his two uncles the Kings of Paris and 
Soiſſons, attack'd Burgundy, and having defeated 
and kill'd King GonDENoOR, divided that coun- 
try amongſt them. ViT1GEs King of the Oftro- 
goths alſo yielded up Provence to the French Kings, 
in conſideration of their afliſting him in his wars 
againſt the Emperor JusrIN IAN. But theſe 
treacherous French Princes, inftead of afliſting ei- 
ther VITIGESOT BELISAR1VUs the Emperor's Ge- 
neral, with whom they were in alliance, march'd 
a great army into Italy, and fell upon thoſe powers, 
in hopes of wreſting that country from both of 
them. They were however foon after obliged to 
retire over the Alps again: and BRERLISARIVUsS hav- 
ing reduc'd great part of Italy to the Emperor's 
obedience again, carried VITIGES to Conſtan- 
tinople, where he was made a patrician, and had 
a fortune given him capable to ſatisfy the ambition 
of any private man, in my author's phraſe, who 
had not been a King. This happen'd about the 
year 539. 5 

The Goths ſtill made further efforts ſor reſto- 
ring their affairs in Italy upon BE 1.1$8AR1Us's reti- 
ring to Conſtantinople, and having elected the fa- 
mous To rILA for their King, recover'd great 


part 
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CHAP. part of the country from the Romans: among the 

XXXIV. reſt, Rome it ſelf was twice ſtorm'd and taken. 

HMereupon the Emperor ſent his General NA RSES 

into Italy, who defeated Tor ILA, and kill'd 

him in the field of battle; and after him Te1as, 

whom the Goths choſe for King in his room: 

whereby he oblig'd them to abandon Italy, and 

promiſe never to return thither again. All the 

Goths however did not leave the country, but 

call'd in the French to their aſſiſta nce, who paſſing 

the Alps with a vaſt army, laid Italy waſte from 

one end to the other, till they were met by NaR- 

SES the Imperial general, and entirely deteated. 

The plague happening among their forces at the 

ſame time, very few of the French liv'd to return 

home. In the mean time "I'HEODEBALD King 

of Auſtraſia died without iſſue, and CLOTAIRE 

King of Soiſſons, his great uncle, ſeiz d upon his 

dominions, without ſuffering his brother CH1L- 

DEBERT to ſhare any part of them with him, 

which occaſion'd a war between them: but CH II. 

DEBERT King of Paris dying in the year 558, 

The French CLOT AIRE thereby became ſole maſter of the 

Empire uni- French Empire. He enjoy'd it about a year, when 

| dy aue a fever put an end to his life, in the fifty-firſt year 

of his reign, leaving four ſons, viz. CRILPERICK, 
CHARIBERT, GONTRAN and SIG EBERT. 

CHILPERICK ſucceeded tothe kingdom of Soiſ- 

ſons; CHARIRERT to that of Paris; GOUTRAN 


Divided 2 
gain into 


1 to Orleans with Burgundy, which thercupon ob- 


tain'd the name of the kingdom of Burgundy again; 
and S1GEBERT to Auſtraſia. 

NAaRsEs having driven both the Goths and the 
French out of Italy, govern'd that country in peace 
till the death of the Emperor JuSTINIAN, which 
happen'd about the year 566, when being recall'd 
by his ſucceſſbr the Emperor Jus ix, and treated 
with indignity by the Empreſs SoPHIA, NARSEs 
was ſo provok'd by this ufage, that in revenge he 
invited the Lombards, another tribe of the nor- 
thern people, into Italy. ALBOIN their King, 
who had formerly ſerv'd in Italy under NA Rs Es 

inſt the Goths, and was acquainted with the 
beauty and fertility of the country, very readily 
accepted the propoſal ; and being join'd 2 a good 
body of Saxons, march'd into the Milaneſe, mak- 
ing almoſt an entire conqueſt of Italy: after which 
he march'd into Savoy and Dauphine, and ſtruck 
a terror into the Kings of France. a : 

CHARIBERT King of Paris dying, his terri- 
tories were divided amongſt his three ſurviving 
brothers, but in a very odd manner, according to 
the cuſtom of thoſe times; for each brother had 
a ſhare in almoſt every province, and in every 
city of his dominions ; each of them had his ſhare 
in the capital city of Paris itfelf : which occaſion'd 
frequent diſputes and miſunderſtandings between 
them, and ſometimes an open war, as it happen'd 
in the year 575, when S1GEBERT King of Auſtra- 
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ſia having beaten his brother CUIUERTER out CHa 
of the field, and forc'd him to ſhut himſelf up in XXxy1y 
Tournay, was kill'd by an aſſaſſin as he was car- WWW 


rying on the ſiege of that town, CruiLDEBERT 
the ſon of S1GEBERT ſucceeded his father in the 
kingdom of Auſtraſia, between whom, and his 
uncle CHILPERICK King of Soiſſons, there were 
almoſt continual wars, till Cy1LPERICK was 
aſſaſſinated in his turn, and left his kingdom of 


Soiſlons to his ſon CLOTAIRE, an infant, whom 


his uncle Gox TRAN King of Burgundy took un- 
der his protection : and clapping up a peace with 
his other nephew CHILDEBERT King of Au- 
ſtraſia, the French Kings enter'd into a war with: 
the Viſigoths of Languedoc and Spain on the one 
hand, and with the Lombards of Italy on the ether, 
with various ſucceſs; tho' in the end the French 
hiſtorians relate, that the Burgundians agreed to 
pay the French an annual tribute in acknow- 
edgment of their dependance on them. Theſe 
wars being ended, the French Kings liv'd at peace 
among themſelves and with their neighbours about 
tour years, when GONTRAN King of Burgundy 
died without iſſue, in March, 593, leaving the 
greateſt part of his dominions to his nephew CHI 
DEBERT, King of Auſtraſia: fo that at this time 
we find the French dominions divided between 
CLOTAIRE, King of Soiſſons and Neuſtria, and 
CHILDEBERT, King of Auſtralia and Burgundy, 
the latter of which Princes had large dominions to 
the eaſtward of the Rhine, in Germany, Hungary, 
&c. The kingdom of Paris was neither divided 
or long poſleſs'd by the one or the other, but oc- 
caſion'd ſeveral wars between theſe Princes and 
their ſucceſſors, and the towns and tertitories fre- 
quently chang'd their maſters, as the one or the 
other met with ſucceſs, 

CHILDEBERT King of Auſtraſia died in the 
year 596, leaving iſſue two ſons, to the eldeſt of 
whom named THEOD EBERT he left the king- 
dom of Auſtraſia, and to THIERRY the youngeſt 
that of Burgundy : the Jatter reſided at Orleans, 
makingthis city the capital of his dominions. Theſe 
two young Princes confederating together, took 
from CLOTAIRE King of Neuftria great part of 
his territories, and afterwards carried their arms 
into Spain, making the Gaſcons beyond the Py- 
renees tributary to them. But falling out among 
themſelves, THIERRY obtain'd a deciſive victory 
over I HEODEBERT, took him priſoner with his 
ſon, and put them to death ; uniting thereby the 
kingdom of Auſtraſia to that of Burgundy : but 
dying ſoon after, and leaving four ſons infants be- 
hind him, and his kingdoms in ſome diſtraction, 
CLOTAIRE King of Soiſſons and Neuſtria took 
advantage of the opportunity, ſeiz d upon his domi- 
nions, and murder'd two of his ſons; another of 
them eſcaped and was never heard of more; 
and of MRROVEE the fourth, *tis faid, = 

I 


F FRANCE. 
HAP. had ſome compaſſion, becauſe he had ſtood god- 
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and founded ſeveral churches and monaſteries, and CHAP. 


XIV XIV. father to him, and this young Prince liv'd a con- had variety of women about him; which was XXXIV. 
X | ſiderable time as a private man; fo that now the ſcarce deem'd a vice in thoſe days. GR 1104 b 
We French French dominions were again united under one it ſeems had not ſo much cruelty in his nature as 
Wonen head, CLOTAIRE had the good fortune to die to murder his ſon DA Gon ERV, but privately con- 
e head 4 natural death, and leave his dominions entire vey'd the infant into Scotland, where he hoped he 
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to his fon DAGOBERT, whom he had before 
made viceroy, or, as ſome ſay, King of Auſtraſia. 
He left indeed another fon named CHARIBERT, to 
whom his brother aſſigned the kingdom of Aqui- 
tain: but he died ſoon after. without iſſue, and 
DAaGcoBERT remain'd fole monarch of the French 
Empire. He reſided for the moſt part at his ca- 
pital city of Paris, and was a Prince pretty much 
devoted to pleaſure, having three wives at the 
ame time, to whom he gave the title of Queens, 
ind a numerous herd of concubines, who drew 
um into many extravagancies, and occaſion'd his 
oppreſſing his ſubjects with heavy taxes, tho? at 
the beginning of his reign he was eſteemed one of 
the belt Princes that had ſat upon the throne. 
\Vhkilz he was thus diverting himſelf with his wo- 
men at Paris, his frontiers in Germany were at- 
txck'd by the northern nations, and his forces de- 
teated in ſeveral battles, with whom he was glad 
to clap up a peace on ſuch terms as he could ob- 
tain, The Duke or Count of Britany alſo invaded 
his territories, but the differences between them 
were accommodated, and he died in peace in the 
year 638, leaving two ſons minors, (viz.) CLo- 
11s II, to whom he gave the kingdoms of Neu- 
{tria and Burgundy ; and S1GEBERT II, whom 
he conſtituted King of Auſtraſia. In the reign of 
theſe infant Princes it was that the Mayors of the 
palace, or prime miniſters of the French, begun 


E 7% Mayor, to aſſume ſovereign power, allowing their Kings 


never would be heard of more; after which he 
crown'd his own ſonCHILDEBERTKingof Auſtra- 
ſta, under pretence that the late King $S1GEBERT 
had adopted him his ſuccefſor. 

CLovis, whom their hiſtorians alſo make an 
indolent Prince, did not long ſurvive his brother : 
he left three ſons behind him, viz. CLoTaiRe III. 
CHILDERICK and THieknry; of whom CLo- 
TAIRE the eldeſt ſucceeded him in the king- 
doms of Neuſtria and Burgundy ; and the gran - 
dees in Auſtraſia refuſing to be govern'd by the 
uſurper CHILDEBERT the fon of GRIMOAIL D, 
found means to depoſe him and placeCHIiLDERICK 
the ſecond ſon of CLov1s upon the throne. GRr1- 
MOALD was taken and carried to Paris, where 
he died in priſon. As to THIERRY the third fon 
of CLovis II, I don't find he had any ſhare aſ- 
ſign'd him in the French territories at firſt. 

EBRO1IN was conſtituted Mayor of the palace, 
or prime miniſter, to CLOoTAIRE III, King of 
Neuſtria ; of whom the French hiſtorians give the 
following character, that he equally expoſed to ſale 
juſtice and injuſtice for a price, that he burthened 
the people with taxes, abuſed the nobility, and 
would condemn and baniſh perſons of the hioheſt 
quality for trifles. Of CLoTAIRE the French 
hiſtorians ſay "oy little more than that he died 
about the year 663, without iſſue, and that theres 
upon his dominions devolv'd upon CHILDERICK 
King of Auſtraſia, and the French Empire became 


Ebroin, 


Mayor of 
the palaces 


EGA was 
„ „vo Mayor of the palace to the King of Neuſtria, 
= rover, k 

1 and PEPIN to the King of Auſtraſia, the grand- 
5 father of the famous PEPIN, who ſhew'd his po- 


e 1:lice{.ttle more than the name of Royalty. 
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2 * 
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united again under one head. CHILD ERICK ber The French 
having himſelf in an inſolent tyrannical manner Empire again 
towards the nobility, was aſſaſſinated with His vad under 


. . . . once head in 
Queen, who was big with child, and one of their Childerick, 


— 
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.— 
—_ 
. 
4 
= 
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terity the way to depoſe their ſovereigns and uſurp 
their thrones, and from whom the ſecond line of 
the French Kings deſcended, generally called the 
Carolovignian line, from CHARLEMAGNE or 
CHARLES the Great. PEPIN dying two years 
ter DAGOBERT, his fon GRIMOALD fſucceed- 
cd him in the office of Mayor of the palace in 
Auſtraſia. This gentleman had ſo much addreſs, 
that he prevail'd upon the young King to promiſe 
him that his fon ſhould ſucceed him in the throne 
if he had none of his own ; and tho' the King 
ivd a conſiderable time afterwards, and had a ſon, 
yet was he ſo weak as to commit him to the care 
of this GRIMOALD, which, in the words of my 
author, was to deliver him up to the diſcretion of 
an ambitious wretch, who had already a deſign 
upon the crown. SIGEBERT died about the year 
655, of wWliom the French hiſtorians give us no 
8 crount than that he was a devout Prince, 
OL, II. 


ſons : the other eſcap'd and ſhut himſelf up in a anno 663. 


monaſtery for ſeveral years, tho' he afterwards 
found means to aſcend the throne of his anceſtors. 
Upon the death of CHILDERICK, THIERRY 
the third brother was declar'd King of Neuſtria 
and Burgundy ; but EBRoiN, formerly Mayor of 
the palace, repair'd to Auſtraſia and ſet up an im- 
poſtor againſt him, with whom he return'd into 
Neuſtria at the head of a very great army, plun- 
der'd Paris, and oblig'd THIERRY to make him 
Mayor of the palace again: whereupon he deſerted 
the pretended King he had ſet up, and the Dukes 
PEPIN and MART1N:were conſtituted Dukes or 
Governours of the kingdom of Auſtraſia. Max- 
TIN dying ſoon after, PEPIN became the ſole 
Duke of Auſtraſia, being the fame who in hiſto 
is call'd PIN the Groſs, on the account of his 
ſtature, being ſhort and thick. 
EzRoI1N, Mayor of the palace to THIERR v, 
Dddd having 
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CHAP, having tyranniz'd over the French nobility four any pretence to the crown. An inſurrection was CH 4p 
XXXIV. or five and twenty years, fo provok'd ſome of form'd againſt them in Neuſtria, and they were XXXIV 
— — then at length, that he was aſlaſſinated; after driven from the palace, RAIN FRO being made — 
whoſe death THIERRY had ſeveral other Mayors, Mayor of the palace in the room of THEoOBALD, 
and particularly one named GISLEMAR, who In the mean time CHARLES MaRTEL ſon of Chil 
made war upon Dake PEPIN in Auſtraſia, but PEPIN by a ſecond venter, and who had been 3 


; - 5 , 1 f uke of 
not meeting with ſucceſs, PRYIN ſoon after re- impriſon'd by PLECTRUDE, made his eſcape into Augr,,, 

, * . . , 
turn'd his viſit, and entring Neuttria, came before 


Auſtraſia, where he was joy fully receiv'd as their 716. 
Paris, whichcity open'd her gates to him, delivering 


Pepin uſurps up the King and Court into his hands: whereupon 


__ 3 the regal power in Neuſtria, Burgundy, and Au- 
SO 1 ſtraſia became veſted in PEPIN, who govern'd 
and leaves them under the title of Mayor of the palace, leav- 
the King ing THIERRY no more than the empty name of 


only his ticles, E . . k T. a 
distale King, the enſigns of authority, and a ſuitable equi- 


page. PEPIN endeavour'd to render himſelf po- 
pular by his wite regulations in church and ſtate, 
and detending the frontiers againſt the Spaniards 
and Saxons, in which he met with fucceſs beyond 
his expectations. In the mean time THIERRY 
died, which made little alteration in the ſtate of 
affairs. He left two ſons behind him, viz. CLo- 
VIS and CHILDEBERT; PEPIN caus'd CLOVIS 
to be proclaim'd King, who dying after a reign 
of five years, he gave CHILDEBERT the title, 
of whom the French hittorians ſay little more than 
that he liv'd fixteen or ſeventeen years after his 
brother; for neither the one or the other had any 
thare in the adminiſtration, this was left entirely 
to the Mayor of the palace. PEPIN it feems had 
two ſons of his own, DROGON and GRIMOALD: 
the firſt he made Duke of Burgundy, and the 
other Mayor of the palace to the King, reſerving 
the duchy of Auſtraſia to himſelf, which he go- 
vern'd as an ab{olute ſovereign, and not as viceroy 
to the French King; and in the ſame manner his ſon 
DroGon govern'd Burgundv. CHILDEBERT 
deing dead, PEPIN thought fit to advance his fon 
DaGoRERT to the throne, who made the ſame 


Duke and ſucceſſor of PEPIN. 
DacoBtERT III, having borne the name of 
King for about five years, died, whereupon the 


Neuſtrians ſet CHILPERICK II upon the throne, Chu 

- ky X IT. Kiag of 
He was one of the ſons of CHILDERICK II, who," 
had eſcap'd from the perſons that were to have 51 


murder'd him, as has been related above, and had 
been ſhut up in a monaſtery till now. This Prince 
the Neuſttians thought fit to prefer to 'I'HIERRY 
the ſon of DAGoBERT on account of THIERRY's 
being an infant, and probably they were not un- 
acquainted with his abilities, and hoped he would 
reſcue both himſelf and them from the tvranny ot 
the Mayors of the palace, and bring things into 
their antient legal channel ; for, ſays my author, 
the French Lords made RAIN F ROW the Mayor of 
the palace yield him the command of the army, 
where he always behav'd himfelf with conduct and 
bravery becoming a Prince, till adverſe fortune 
and the violence of his enemy depriv'd him of 
the liberty of acting : he ought not therefore to 
be reckon'd in the number of their ſlothful indo- 
lent Kings. He made an alliance with the Duke ot 
Frize, and invaded Auſtraſia, of which CHARLES 
MarTEL had afſum'd the government. The 
war was carried on for ſome time with various 
ſucceſs, and ſeveral obltinate battles fought between 
the contending parties; but fortune did not favour 
CHILPERICK in the end, he w:s defcated and 
made priſoner by CHARLES MARTEL, who 
thereupon ſet THIERRV the fon of DacoBerTlI 


figure his predeceſſors had done. The French hi- 
ſtorians obſerve, that we hear no more of this 
line of their Kings for the laſt hundred years than 
their advancement to the throne and their deaths. 
But theſe Mayors of the palace met with many 


upon the throne, and conſtituted himſelf Mayor ches 
of the palace, in which {tation he took all occa- Mit 
ſions to make himſelf popular, He was now peace- {”,.... 
ably poſſeſſed of all the French dominions as Duke of u. 


of Auſtraſia and Mayor of the palace to THIERR V, palace 


mortifications before they could eſtabliſh their uſur- 
pation, PEPIN ſaw both his ſons DRoGoN and 
GRIMOALD murder'd by the nobility, who could 
not bear to be tyranniz'd over by their fellow-ſub- 
jets. Vhereupon PEPIN made his grandſon 
THEOBSALD Mayor of the palace and governour 
of the King, tho' he was but an infant; but he 
died before he could accompliſh his principal pro- 
ject of ſettling the crown in his family. 

After the death of Pepin, THEOBALD his 
grandſon continued mayor of the palace for ſome 
time, under the direction of PLECTRUDE his 
grandmother, PEPIN's relict ; but an Empire of 
this extent could not be govern'd long by an old 
woman and an infant, who had neither of them 


and finding himſelf in this fituation, he attack'd 
the German nativns who had ſhaken off the 
French yoke, and ſent miſſionaries amongſt them 
to inſtruct them in the doctrines of Chri- 
ſtianity; protecting Biſhop Box FACE, whom 
Pope GREGORY II had ſent thither on the ſame 
deſign. In the mean time EuDes Duke of Aqui- 
tain confederating with the Saracens, who had at 
this time poſſeſꝰd themſelves of great part of Spain 
and Languedoc, march'd into the heart of France 
with a prodigious army, threatning deſtruction not 
only to France, but to all Chriſtendom. Where- 
upon ChanLES ManrTEFL aſſembled all the 
forces he could muſter both in Auſtraſia and Neu- 
ſtria, and gave them battle, obtaining a complezt 


victory 


HAP. victory over the 1 nfidels, killing three hundred thou- 
XXIV. ſand of their men and upwards, according to the 
French hiſtorians 3 which made him eſteem'd the 
ins» hero of the age, not only in France, but in all 
nne the neighbouring nations. The Pope eſpecially, 
ro who had felt the fury of the Saracens in Italy, 
| "i became his fait friend upon this great event, and 
look'd upon him as the protector of Chriſtendom. 
From this victory, 'tis ſaid, he obtain'd the ſur— 
name of MARTE1, having as it were with a 
hammer (Marteau) beaten the Saracens to picces. 
While his fame was thus at the height, TRIER“ 
K V, Who had borne the name of King for ſome 
1 years, happened to die: whereupon CHARLES 
thinking himſelf eftabliſh'd in his power, and at 
= p liberty to erect what ſort of government he ſaw 
fit, took upon Himſelf the title of Duke of All 
3 France, without ſupplying the vacant throne even 
with a nominal King. It appears however, not- 
withſtanding the great defeat of the Saracens a- 
bove-mention'd, that they continued in poſſeſſion 
of part of Languedoc and Provence, and main- 
tain'd the war againſt CHARLEs MARTEL for 
ſeveral years afterwards, and that he was not able 
to take Narbonne from them at laſt; which 
would incline one to believe, that the victory a- 
bove-mention'd was not ſo compleat as the French 
writers pretend. Indeed there are frequent in- 


IV 


Carts, tiles 


cording to their own accounts they have made an 
entire conqueſt of their enemies, and ſubdued 
their territories z and yet immediately after ſuch 
relations we find them ſtill in the poſſeſſion of thoſe 
Princes they pretend to have taken them from, 
even in the very ſame authors. If the French have 
a great deal of wit, they have certainly very little 
memory, or they would not write flat contradic- 
tions ſo often as they do. Another thing to be 
obſerv'd is, that they are very good at working 
up a novel; where they meet with a chaſm in hi- 
ſtory, they never fail to ſupply it out of their own 
brains, adding and altering circumſtances at their 
plcaſure. Therefore as the hiſtory of the times 
we are ſpeaking of, is in general extremely dark 
and confus'd, I look upon that of France to 
be leſs depended on than any other: where it is 
nat ſupported by the concurrent teſtimony of o- 
ther nations, it muſt be read with abundance of 
K Ciution, But to proceed in our hiſtory. 

| <p The Pope having quarre!'d with the Emperor 
vw. LEO ISAURIUS, on account of his breaking 
et „down the images of the Saints in churches, and 
©. Prohibiting the adoration of them; and Lu ir- 
PRAND King of the Lombards falling upon his 
Holineſs at the ſame time, he had no other re- 
lüge to fly to but the heroick CHaRLEs MaAR- 
"EI, to whom he ſent a ſolemn embaſly, invi- 
him into Italy, promifing to proclaim him 
Conſul and Sovereign of Rome, and to renounce 


OFF FRANCE. 


ſtances throughout their whole hiſtory, where ac- 


$71 

his allegiance to the Emperor, whom he calls the CH AP. 

author of the hereſy of the Iconoclaſts, or Image- XXXIV. 

breakers, and a perſecutor of the Catholicks. 

But whilſt CHARLEs was preparing to enter Italy 

with a powerful army, he fell ill of a fever, and 

died in the fifticth year of his age, anno 741; and Martel dir 

the Pope and the 3133 it ſcems died the ſume 2992 71. 
car. CHARLEs MARTEL uſed no other ſtile 

in all publick inſtruments than that of, Mayor of 

the palace, to which he added the epithet Illuſ- 

trious, as the Kings of the firſt family had done. 

He permitted foreign Princes to ſtile him Viceroy 

and Lord Lieutenant of the kingdom. Hiſtorians 

ſometimes call him Duke, and at others, Prince 

of France; alſo Conſul and Patrician :; and in his 

epitaph he is ſtiled King. He left three ſons, two 

by his firſt wife, viz. CARLOMAN and Prix, 

and one by his ſecond, call'd GriFoN ; but he 

divided his territories between the two former. Tue gone, 

govern 

ToCARLOMAN theeldeſt, he gave Auſtralia and ment divided 

his German dominions; and to PE PINS, Neuſtria, betweenCar- 

Burgundy and Provence. PEPIN, for what rea- Pepin, 8 

ſon does not appear, was pleaſed to ſet up another (ns of 

cypher of a King named CHILDERICK,who was Martel. 

of the royal family, but of what branch remains 


uncertain, He was declar'd King only of 8 
P1N's part of the Empire, but not of Auſtraſia, King, anno 


which was govern'd by CARLOMAN, as Duke, 741. 
in his own right. The two brothers ſoon found 
their frontiers attack'd both on the fide of Aqui- 
tain and Germany; but uniting their forces, they 
were every where victorious, and became very ter- 
rible to their enemies. In the midſt of this ſuc- 
ceſs CARLOMAN thought fit to relinquiſh the 
ſovereignty of Auſtraſia, and retire into a monaſ- 
tery at Mount Soracte, whereby his brother PE- 
PIN became poſſeſs'd of the whole French Em- 
pire ; but ſtill he wanted the title of King, which 
he was ambitious of, To prepare his way to the 
throne, he courted the clerzy, nobility, and peo- 
ple, and omitted nothing thzt might render him 
pular ; but the principal ſtratagem, which re- 
moved all obſtacles, was the getting Pope Z a- 
CHARY into his meaſures. He conſulted him in 
all things relating to eccleſiaſtical affairs, and 
caus'd his determinations to be read in council, 
and receiv'd with the greateſt deference. On the 
other hand, the Pope being every day harra'd by 
the Lombards or Saracens, and deteſted by the 
Emperor ConsTANTIUs CoPRoXNYMUsS, who 
was as zealous againſt the worſhip of images, as 
his predeceſſor Leo I5avravus, was very glad of 
PeePiN's friendſhip to ſupport him againſt thoſe 
powers, and ready to grant whatever he could 
ask. In this juncture, PeP1x reſolv'd to com- 
municate to him his deſign of aſſuming the title 
of King of France, and to deſire his approbation 
of it. Nay, 'tis faid, he ſent a formal embaſly 
to the Pope, and propoſed it as a caſe of conſcience, 
ddd2 VW he- 
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CHAP. Whether conſidering the ſituation of affairs then 
XXXIV. in Europe, it was proper for the title of King to 
Ly be ſeparated from the royal power in the Empire 

of France, which alone was in a condition to pro- 
The Pope tect religion? To which the Pope anſwer'd, 
approves of That in regard to the ſlate of affairs, he who was 


Princes at this time of day, than to put away one CH 5 
wife, and take another, whenever their intereſt XXXI U“ 
or pleaſure prompted them to it, without the de. 
remony of a formal divorce. 

CARLOMAN King of Auſtraſia, died in the chan 
year 771, leaving a widow and two ſons, The ſeizes thei 


3 in poſteſſion of the power, might add the title of Queen being apprehenſive, that her brother Berta of 
(4, and Pe- King to it. Which determination of his Holineſs CHARLES would ſeize her perſon and her chil- 1, 
ren, 


-in's uſurp- remov'd the objections of the moſt ſcrupulous of 
ing the 
Crowne 


dren, and force them into a monaſtery, fled to and bene 
Dip1tn, King of Lombardy, for rote: Hi- fle King x 
ther he purſued them, being encourazed by A-, 7 = 
DRIAN I, then Pope of Rome, who dreaded no- ian 
thing more than the Kingof Lombardy. CHARLES 

or CHARLEMAGNE, as [I ſhall call him for the 
future, eaſily defeated DiDIER, and made a con- 

queſt of. two thirds of Italy, leaving the G 3 

J 5 g the Creek Lembare 


the French uation. VV hereupon they unanimouſly 
agreed to depoſe King CHILDERICK, and make a 
Monk of him, and cr»wn their favourite PEPIN, 
And to make the ceremony more ſolemn and fig- 
nificant, the famuus Biſhop BON IF ACE, who 
had been employ'd in the converſion of the Saxons, 
and was eſtcem'd the greateſt Saint of the age, 


P-pin 
er wn'd, 
«NO 75 Ee 


was pitch'd upon to conſecrate the hero, and ſet 
the crown upon his head. 

Pope ZACHARY dying ſoon after the corona- 
tion of PEPIN, was ſucceeded by STEPHEN III. 
About the ſame time AsTOLPHUs, King of Lom- 
bardy, took Ravenna from the Emperor, which 
was the capital of the Exarchate in Italy, and by 
virtue of this conqueſt elaim'd the ſovereignty of 


Emperor only in poſleſſion of Venice, Naples and 
Sicily. As to DIDIER, he ſhav'd his head and 
ſhut him up in a monaſtery, adding to his other 
titles that of King of Lombardy. He viſited 
the Pope at Rome, where he was received in tri- 
umph ; and 'tis ſaid, confirm'd the grant of the 
Exarchate of Ravenna to. his Holineſs, which 
PEPIN had made the Holy See. 


Rome itſelf : whereupon the Pope retir'd into 
France, and put himſelf under the protection of 
King PEPIN ; where, meeting with a favourable 


This Prince having ſettled his Affairs in Italy, gun, 
was call'd into Germany by the revolts of the with . 
Saxons. According to the French, he gain'd num- Saua. 


| reception, he perſuaded PE PIN to declare war a- 


gainſt the King of the Lombards. And to encou- 
rage him in this enterprize, he again conſecrated 
him with his own hands,. conferring on him the 
title of, Protector and Defender. of the Church. 
PEPIN hereupon marched with a great army into 
Italy, and having defeated AsTOLPHUS, and 
recover'd the Exarchate of Ravenna out of his 
hands, he made a grant of it to the. Pope, where- 
by he became a conſiderable temporal Prince, The 
reſt of King PEPIN's reign was taken up with 
ſuppreſſing inſurrections in Germany and France, 
in both which he was ſucceſsful, and having 
entirely reduc'd the duchy of Aquitain, reunited 
it to the crown of France. Soon after which he 
was taken ill of a dropſy, and died on the. 23d day 
of September, 768, in the fifty-fifth year of his 
pepia leaves age. He left behind him two ſons, vis. CHARLES, 
bis domini- afterwards cal'd CHARLEMAGNE or CHARLES 
_ phy the Great, and CARLOMAN. To the firſt he 
Charles ang gave the kingdom of Neuſtria, Burgundy, Aqui- 
Cartoman, tain, and that part of the kingdom of Auſtraſia, 
which lay to the weſtward of the Meuſe; and to 
CARLOMAN the youngeſt, he gave the reſt of 
Auſtraſia and all his territories beyond the Rhine. 
_ CHARLES at the beginning of his reign enter'd 
into an alliance with the King of Lombardy, and 
to cement it the ſtronger, married his. daughter, 
tho' he was before married to another woman, 
and this expreſſly againſt the conſent of the Pope ; 
ſo far was he from ſuing for a licence for it : nor 
was any thing more common among the French 


He conquers 
the Exar- 
thate of 
Ravenna, 
and gives it 
wo the Pope, 
n 755. 


berleſs victories over that people, but was no 
ſooner remov'd at a diſtance from their frontiers, 
than they renounc'd his authority, and had re- 
courſe to arms, defeating his forces in ſeyeral en- 
counters; which provok'd him to that degree, 
that beſides the many thouſands he had deſtroy'd 
of them in the field of battle, he order'd four thou- 
ſand five hundred of the chief men of the country 
to be executed in cold blood, which ſerv'd but to 
exaſperate that people the more, who maintain'd 
the war againſt him for thirty years and upwards. 
However, by erecting fortreſſes, by deſtroying 
their country by fire and ſword, and the terrible 
executions he made of the revolters, he compell'd 
them to be quiet ſometimes for a year or two, 
when he carried his arms into Bavaria, Hungary 
and Sclavonia on the one hand, and into Spain on 
the other, enlarging the bounds of his Empire on 
every ſide, He had at this time three ſons, viz. 
PEPIN by a former Queen, who ſeems to have 
been in diſgrace with his father ; another PEPIN, 
and LEWIS by his preſent Queen, the firſt of 
whom he created King of Lombardy, and the laſt 
King of Aquitain ; which ſo provok'd the eldeſt 
PzPIN, that he enter'd into a conſpiracy againſt 
his father, who was ſo fortunate however to diſ- 
cover it ; and having executed his accomplices, 
impriſon'd his ſon PEPIN the elder in a monaſtery. 
TussIiLON, Duke of Bavaria, alſo being con- 
demn'd in a council at Francfort for his revolts, 
and oblig'd to make a formal renunciation of that 


duchy, CHARLEMAGNE united it to his domi- 


F F 


CHAP. nions. Still the Sxx5ns gave him frech diſturbance 5 

XXXIV. he refuſed to pardon them therefore but upon 

LA theſe two conditions, 1. That they ſhould receive 
the Chriſtian prieſts and miſſionaries amongſt them 
whom they had expell'd. And, 2. That one 
third of them ſhould be tranſplanted to ſome di- 
{tant country: to both which they were oblig'd 
to ſubmit. 

From Saxony CHARLEMAGNE went to Italy, 
to do juſtice to Pope Leo the third, who had 
been depos'd by Pasc HAL and CAMNUTE, two 
nephews of the preceding Pope, and forc'd to fly 

into France; and, if we may credit the French 
hiſtorians, had his eyes and tongue pull'd out. 
But as it is certain, that this Pope both ſaw and 
ſpoke afterwards, few people give entire credit to 
the latter part of the relation, CHARLEMAGNE 
having examin'd into the inſults that had been 
committed on his Holineſs, whoſe enemies charg'd 
him with the moſt ſcandalous crimes, in order to 
juſtify their conduct, he condemn'd the late Pope's 
nephews to death, who were the authors of theſe 
outrages ; but at the inſtance of Pope Leo, tis 
ſaid, their puniſhment was turned into baniſh- 


ment, 
Charle- The Pope in gratitude to CHARLEMAGNE 
mane for reſtoring him to his Sce, determin'd to con- 


2 fer on him the title of Emperor, and without his 

body "knowledge, as the hiſtorians of thoſe times affirm. 

and doo. While CHARLEMAGNE was on his knees at 
maſs in St. Peter's church at Rome on Chriſtmas- 
day, anno $800, he placed a crown upon his head; 
whereupon the whole chapter and people cry'd 
out, as they had been taught no doubt, God bleſs 
CHARLES AUGUST Us, crown'd by the hand of 
God, life and victory to the grand and pacifick 
Emperor of the Romans! After which CHAR“ 
LEMAGNE being plac'd on a throne, the Pope 
came and paid his reverences to him, faluting him 
as Emperor of Rome, and preſenting him with 
the Imperial habit. And tho CHARLEMAGNE 
pretended he knew nothing of the Pope's deſign 
of crowning him Emperor, it appears that he was 
very well pleaſed with the honour afterwards, and 
expected to be treated accordingly. 

The King of Perſia a little before this having 
made himſelf maſter of Jeruſalem, . granted it to 
CHARLEMAGNE ; and a prieſt named Z AcHA- 
RIAS, brought a banner and the keys of the city 
to that Prince, whereby he was ceremoniouſly 
put into poſſeſſion of it, which gave occaſion to 
the ſabulous account of CHARLEMAGNE's march 
to the Holy-land, and his conquering Jeruſalem, 
But to proceed: CHARLEMAGNE being now 
Emperor of the weſt, began to think of reducing 
the reſt of Italy to his obedience, which was in 
the poſſeſſion of the Greeks. This the Empreſs 
IX EN endeavour'd to prevent; but deſpairing of 
deſending it by force, ſhe ſent an embaſly to 


ANCE. 


CHARLEMAGNE to propoſe a marriage between 
them, by way of amuſement, as 'tis generally 
thought. 

This Empreſs had put out the eyes of her fon 
ConsTANTINE, who dying ſoon after of the 
wounds, caus'd herſelf to be proclaim'd Empreſs. 
CHARLEMAGNE however finding it an advanta- 
geous propoſal, and that he might by cloſing with 
it unite the Empires of the eaſt and weſt in his 
own perſon, receiv'd her Embaſſadors with all 
imaginable honours, and ſent another embafly to 
Conſtantinople, with powers to conclude the 
match. The Pope, to whom the Emperor com- 
municated the affair, readily came into it, and did 
all that was in his power to promote it, not doubt- 
ing but by this means he ſhould have had an op- 
portunity of modelling the Greek church, and 
making it conformable to the Latin. But the 
Grandees of Conſtantinople apprehending they 
ſhould be look'd upon as ſubjects and dependants 
of the Roman Empire, both in ſpirituals and tem- 
porals, depos'd the Empreſs IRENE in that very 
inſtant, and proclaim'd NICEPHOR Us the Patri- 
cian, Emperor, CHARLEMAGNE finding the 
thing was become impracticable, and that the 
Germans were azain in arms, and his preſence re- 
quir'd on that fide, accepted of the propoſals of 
peace that were made him by NicternoRus, 
and conſented to ſettle the limits of their reſpeCtive 
Empires in Italy. 

CHARLEMAGNE being arrived in Germany, 
and finding the Saxons were never to be tamed 
while they remain'd in a condition to diſtub him, 
order'd ten thouſand families of them to he tranſ- 
planted to the weſtward of the Rhine, and brought 
other people to ſupply their places. He decreed 
alſo, that none of thoſe who continu'd in Saxony 
ſhould for the future inherit the eſtates of their 
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Irene uſurps 
the Empire 
of the eaſt. 


anceſtors if they were found diſaffected to his go- 


vernment. And by this means, tis ſaid, he en- 
titely put an end to the revolts of that people. 
And now finding himſelf peaceably eftabliſh'd in 
his Empire, he called a general Diet at Thionville 
in Luxemburg, where he divided his dominions 
between his three ſons, CHARLES, PEPIN and 
Lzw1s, reſerving however the ſupreme command 


Charle- 
magne di- 
vides his 
Empire be- 
tween his 
three ſons, 


in the whole to himſelf. PEFPIN had Italy, e 803. 


Lewis Aquitain, and CHARLES, who was ge- 
nerally near his father's perſon, had the ſuperin- 
tendency of the reſt. Each of theſe Princes had 
their hands full for the moſt part. The Greeks 
and the Saracens attack d PEPIN's territories in 
Italy; the Saracens of Spain were perpetually 
breaking in upon Aquitain ; and the Danes and 
Normans entered Germany, defeated the Empe- 
ror's troops, and recover'd great part of the 
country from him: and had not GoDFREy King 
of Denmark been aſſaſſinated, CHARLEMAGNE 
would have found it very difficult to remove —_ ; 

0 
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CH AP. but upon the death of this Prince, the Danes re- 
XXXIV. imbark'd their troops and return'd home, 

Prix, King of Italy, dying in the year 810, 
leit one ſon named BERNARD, and five daugh- 
tets; whereupon the Emperor conſtituted his 
orandfon BEHRN ARD King of Italy: but we are 


very common in France about this time They CH Ap 
are ſuppos'd to have learn'd it of the Grecian XXXIV 
Emperors, with whom they were pretty con- 
veriant, 

The Saracens in the year 828 were very ſuc- The sin. 
ceſsful againtt both the weſtern and eaſtern Em- cens fcc; 


Charle- CHARLEMAGNE cClied the latter end of Ja- Prix and CHARLES. The old Emperor a little Loth 
deb a Nuary, S14, in the ſeventy-firlt year of his age, before his death, which happen'd anno 840, con- E99*tz 
charater, and forty-ferenth of his reign, (as Ning) and ſtituted his eldeſt fon Lor HRA IRE Emperor, and 

fourteen atter his being crown'd Emperor. His gave him all the reſt of his territories, but thoſe 

piety and virtue are much cried up by the French aſſign'd to CHARLEs and to LEWIS King of Ba- 

hiſtorians, tho' at the fame time the facts related of varia, afterwards King of Germany. Lewis the 

him bv thoſe very writers mult give us an indifte- Godly was no ſooner dead, but LoTHAIRE his fon 

rent idea of this Prince. Even his planting the form'd a deſign of making himſelf univerſal mo- 

chriſtian religion in Saxony, Which is eſteem'd fo narch, attack'd the territories of his two brothers 

very meritorious, if we conſider with what in- CHARLES and LEWIS, and made himſelf maſter 

juſtice and cruelty it was effected, will perfectly of great part of them. But theſe Princes entring 

eface the merit of it. The Turks may have an into a confederacy againſt Lor HAIRE, brought 

equal claim to piety, who plant their religion him to terms, and a new diviſion of the domi- 

wherever they come with their ſeymeters, and nions of France was agreed on between them. 

water it with the blood of the conquer'd. During theſe inteſtine diviſions, the enemies of The e 
Lewis his Lewis, ſurnam'd the Godly, ſucceeded his fa- France took an opportunity of attacking it on ted te; 
13 ther CHARLEMAGNE in the Empire, and his every tide. The Normans enter'd the mouth of of Frans. 
Empire, nephew BERNARD did homage to him for the the Seine, took Rouen and Paris, and laid all the 
anno 814%, Kingdom of Italy. The Pope allo made the Ro- country waſte on that fide, TheSaracens ravaged 


to remember, that his territories conſiſted only peror'; dominions. From the French they took iat 
. . . ' - 1 bo rs I LY Chrift- 
of part of Italy; tor the Emperor of the ealt feveral places in Spain and South France, and from 3 


was ſtill maſter of Venice, Naples, Sicily, and 
part of Sardinia. In the year 812, the Em- 
peror loſt his eldeſt fon CAARLTSs; and having 
only Ltw:s, King or Aquitain left, of all the 
tons he detan'd thould ſucceed to his domini— 
ons, he aflociated him with him in the Empire, 
and caus'd him to be crown'd at Aix la Cha- 
pelle, the place of the Emperor's uſual reſidence. 
The Emperor had many other ſons, and ſome of 
them elder than any oft thote above-mention'd: 


days of appointing whom they pleaſed their ſue— 
Sometimes they, married women of an 
inſeriour rank; and this was thought reatun tut- 
neient to fet aſide their children, At others, a 
Iecond, third, or fourth wite got the aſcendant 
ot the o'd doating Prince, made him divorce his 
tormer Wite, and declare all his elder children in- 
capable of inheriting ; got them ſhav'd and thruſt 
into a menattery, and perhaps aflaſſinated. 


AP 
CCLOTS, 


mans take an oath of fealty to the Emperor, and 
came into France to crown him and the Empreſs 
HERMINGARDE With his own hand. 
year $17 the Emperor aſſociated his eldeſt fon Lo- 
rHAIRE with him in the Empire: his fecond fon 
Pez?1N he conſtituted King of Aquitain; and 
Lewis the youngeſt, King of Bavaria. At the 
ſame time his nephew BERNARD, King of Italy, 
rais'd a rebellion againſt him; but the Emperor 
too him priſoner and bor'd out his eyes, of which 
he died ſoon after, and Italy was re- united to the 
French Empire. This puniſhment of boring out 


* 


the eg es of rival or rebellious princes was become 


In the 


the Greeks the iſland of Sicily; but what diſtract- 
ed the affairs of the Emperor LEWIS moſt, was 
his marriage with a ſecond wife by whom he had 
children; and as he had parcel'd out all his do- 
minions amonglt his ſons by the firſt venter, the 
preſent Empreſs was ever ſoliciting him to revoke 
what he had done, and make fore proviſion for 
her iſſue The old Emperor was ready to com- 


ply with her; but it coming to the ears of his ſons. 


by the firſt wife, they apprehended they ſhould be 
difinherited, and immediately f.rm'd a conſpiracy 
againſt their father, in which they met with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that they depoſed the Emperor. He had 
the addreſs however to create a miſunderſtanding 
among the brothers, and was reſtored to his throne ; 
whereupon he aſſign'd his fon CHARLES by the 
ſecond venter the kingdom of Neuſtria and the 
country of the Alemanni beyond the Rhine, and 
loon atter the kingdom of Aquitain, upon the 
death of PEPIN, though he left two ſons, named 


Italy with fire and ſword, fixing themſelves there: 
and the Duke of Bretagne enlarg'd his territories 
at the expence of the French, obliging them to 
give him the title of King, which he had lately 
aſſum'd. The Normans alſo enter'd the Loire, 
plunder'd Nantz and all the fine towns upon that 
river without oppoſition. 

LoTHAIRE the Emperor died the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 856, leaving three ſons, viz. LEWIS, 
LoTHAIRE and CHARLEs, LEWIS was ap- 
pointed King of Italy, &c. and Emperor. Lo- 
THAIRE had the countries lying between the 


Rhine and Meuſe, and ſeveral other provinces A 
the 


Lewis II- 


Empetor . 


| CHAP. the ſouthward, which from him were call'd the 
F XXXIV. kingdom of Lotharingia, and afterwards Lorrain ; 
E wA— tho' the modern Lorrain takes up but a ſmall 
| part of the country which antiently went under 
that name. CHARLES the youngeſt ſucceeded to 
Provence, Dauphine, and "Transjuran Burgundy, 
which diviſion obtain'd the name of the kingdom 
of Provence. 
The French 
Epe uni ſions and ſubdiviſions made by the French Princes 
[he Of their territories the next twenty years, but pro- 
$ Grols, anno ceed to the reign of the Emperor CHARLEs the 
Va Groſs, in whom all their dominions were again 
united under one head, which happen'd about the 
year 884, This Prince, the French obſerve, was 
one of the moſt powerful of their monarchs, being 
Emperor and King of Italy, Sovereign- of Ger- 
many, Pannonia and-all France, with a conlider- 
able part of Spain as far as the Ebro : he was the 
fon of LEWIS of Bavaria King of Germany a- 
bove-mention'd; and though he was not very 
tamous for his good ſenſe, yet he ſhew'd himſelf a 
true deſcendant of the French Kings by his trea- 
chery : GODEFROY, a Norman Prince to whom 
the French had given up Frizia and part of the 
Low Countries, being at war with CHARLES the 
Groſs, he invited the Norman to a treaty, where 
he procur'd him to be aſſaſſinated. 'T'o revenge 
which, the Normans pour'd into France, deſtroy'd 
the country with fire and ſword, and laid ſiege to 
Paris, which laſted two years, when the Emperor 
gave them a large ſum of money to remove their 
quarters. This render'd him very contemptible in 
the eyes of his ſubjects, who dethroned him in 
the year 888, whereupon ARNULPH Duke of 
Carinthia and baſtard of CARLoMAN late King 
of Bavaria, procur'd himſelf to be choſen King of 
Lis Germany; and Eupks Count of Paris, who had 
wi, bravely defended that city againſt the Normans, 
was advanc'd to the throne of France, Italy, and 
the reſt of the French territories, which had a- 
bundance of pretenders to them, who vaniſh'd in 
8 a little time. N 3 
e The kingdom of France was in a very indifferent 
ne ſtate when Eudes had the name of King of it, E- 
rie. very Duke and Count look'd upon himſelf as ſo- 
vereign of the territories he govern'd, and made 
War upon each other without any regard to the 
French King, filling all places with blood and de- 
vaitation z while the Normans on the other hand 
ravaged the country from one end to the other. 
dhe Lords indeed were obliged to aſſiſt the King 
With a certain number of troops when he demand - 
ed them; but if they were in a different intereſt 
they trequently diſobey'd his ſummons. At this 
tme we find them caballing and confederating a- 
Cainſt EuDtEs, whom they had but a little before 
Cine 1he lected their King, and ſetting up againſt him 
"3. CHARLES the ſon of LEw1s the Stammerer, an 


I 


OF. FRANCE. 


I ſhall not trouble the reader with all the divi- 
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infant, who ſhar'd the kinglom of France with CH AP. 
EvuDEs till he died, which happened in the ycar XXXIV. 
898, when CHARLEs ſurnamed the Simple fſuc- --= 
cceded to the whole. 

The firſt remarkable thing in this reign is the Part of New- 
ceſſion of that part of Neuſtria now call'd Nor- ra granted 
mandy, to RoLLo, a Prince or Gencral of the mu Cu 
Normans whom the French tile the molt powcr- TRI 
ful of all the Norman chiefs who had harrals'd 
their country. He kept them in perpetual alarms, 
marching his troops from province to province, till 
he became fo formidable, that deputations were 
ſent to the King from all parts, deſiring him to 
purchaſe peace of RoLLo on any terms; and a 
treaty being ſet on foot, a peace was concluded 
upon the following conditions: 1. That the coun- 
try now calld Normandy ſhould be granted to 
RoLLo and his heirs; and as it had been pretty 
much ruin'd by his troops, Bretagne alſo ſhould be 
put into his hands till the country had recover'd it 
ſelf. 2. That RoL Lo ſhould become a chriſtian. 

And, 3. T hat the French King ſhould give him his 
daughter GISELA in marriage. Which articles 
were duly perform'd in the years 911 and 912. 

ARNULPH King of Germany had procur'd him- The Ger- 
ſelf to be declared Emperor, which title he enjoy'd man Tool 
three years; but leaving no legitimate iſſue, the gte, ang 
German Princes elected Cod RAD Duke of Fran- diftintt from 
conia for their Emperor, From this time there- France. 
fore we may look upon the Empire of Germany 
to be elective, and France a diſtinct kingdom. 

The ſucceeding Emperors may be found in the 

State of Germany, But to proceed in the hiſtory 

of France: CHARLES the Simple, it ſeems, was 

a ſoft good-natur'd Prince, and ſuffer'd his nohi- 

lity to encroach on his prerogative, and impoſe 

upon him to that degree, that at length they de- 

thron'd him, and advanced Duke RopeRrT to the ,,,... 
crown, brother of the late King EUuDEs. Ro- crown'd. 
BERT was kilPd in a pitch'd battle with CHARLES 
ſoon after: but HuGHn the ſon of RoBERT, af- 
terwards called HUGH the Great, maintain'd the 
fight againſt the King, and entirely routed his 
army. The French Lords hereupon offer'd the 
crown to Huch, who for ſome reaſons d-clin'd 
the honour himſelf, and recommended RopoLrPH 
Duke of Burgundy, his ſiſter's hufhand, for their 
ſovereign, whom they accepted : while HERBERT 
Count of Vermandois, a treacherous courtier, who 
had been moſt inſtrumental in this revolution, 
kept the unfortunate King CHARLES priſoner at 
Chateau- Thierry. = 

RopoLPH had a reign of perpetual vexation ; 
ſometimes attack'd by the Emperor of Germany; 
at others, by the Dukes of Normandy and Aqui- 
tain ; and the faithleſs HERBERT, Count of 
Vermandois, not thinking his treachery ſufficicat! 
rewarded, threatned to reſtore CHARLES to his 


throne, which gave him abundance of * 
L as 


Rodolph 
ctowu'd. 


| 
| 
| 
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crown'd, 


age. 


Lothaire | 
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CHAP. till the death of that unfortunate Prince, which 
XXXIV. happen'd in the year 929, RopoLPeH dying with- 
-ort iſſuc in the year 935, the French Lords ſent 
Lewis IV. for LEWIS the ſon of CHARLEs the Simple from 


England (whither his mother OG 1va, the fitter 
of King ATHELSTAN, fled with him on the de- 
throning of her hufband) and crown'd him at 
Rheims. He had remain'd in exile thirteen years, 
and was about ſixteen years of age at his advance- 
ment to the throne. HuGn the Great, already 
mention'd, took upon him the adminiſtration of 
affairs; at which the young King ſeem'd impa- 
tient, diſmiſs'd Hun from his employment, and 
ſent for his mother OG1va from England, to 
aſſiſt him with her advice: Hud khcreupon en- 
ter'd into a conſpiracy with ſome other Lords, 
and maintain'd a rebellion for ſeveral years againſt 
his Sovereign. But tbeſe troubles were at length 
accommodatad by the mediation of the Duke of 
Normandy, Who happening to die ſoon after he 
had perform'd this friendly office, the French King 
very baſely feiz'd upon his ſon, the heir of his 
dominions, with an intent to have depriv'd him 
of them. But the governour ut the young Prince 
had ſome notice ot it, and fled with him into 
Normandy, where he rais'd an army for his de- 
fence. "The French King march'd againſt him, 
and being drawn into the country under pretence 
of a treaty, was made priſoner in his turn, but 
was releas'd from h .confinement on confirm- 
ing Normandy to the Duke, and releaſing him 
of all future ſervices en account of that duchy. 
The King was no ſooner ſet at liberty in Nor- 
mandy, but HuGH the Great made him a pri- 
ſoner again: nor would he releaſe him till he oblig'd 
that Prince to deliver up Laon, which was almoſt 
the only city he was maſter of. The reſt of his 
reign he continu'd to be inſulted by HUGH and 
his confederates, whom he ſometimes reveng'd 
himſelf upon by the afliſtance of the Emperor 
Or no, but could never entirely ſuppreſs the fac- 
tions that were form'd againſt him. He was kill'd 
by a fall from his horſe as he was hunting, in the 
nineteenth year of his reign, and the thirty-third 
of his age, anno 954, leaving behind him two 
ſons, viz, LoTHAIRE and CHARLES, Lo- 
THAIRE ſucceeding to all his dominions : whereas 
*tis obſerv'd, that before this time the French 
Kings uſed to divide their territories among their 
ſons. 


LoTHAIREw as crown'd, but Hu GH the Great, 


ſucceeds his as he was call'd, had the adminiſtration of the go- 
father 


Lewis, 954 


vernment: nothing was tranſacted at court with- 
out him. And tho' he was already Duke of 
France, Count of Paris and Orleans, and Duke of 
Burgundy, he would not be contented till he had 
procur'd a grant of the duchy of Aquitain, to the 
prejudice of the Count of Poitiers, which if he had 
zotten pofleſſion of, Would have made him maſter 


of the beſt part of France. 


King to make war upon him : but to the great ſa- 
tisfaction both of the King and the Count, HuGn 
died in June 955, whereby they were both de- 
liver'd from his tyranny, Nor would his ambition 
have ſtopp'd here: it is not at all doubted but he 
had a deſign upon the crown, and only waited a 
proper opportunity to uſurp it. He left four ſons, 
the eldeſt of which was HUG, ſurnamed Capt. 


afterwards King, to whom he left the counties of 


Paris and Orleans. The ſecond was OT Ho, who 
ſucceeded him in the duchy of Burgundy: and 
the other two, viz. EUDEs and HENRY, were 
ſucceſiively Dukes of Burgundy aſter the death of 
Or ro. 

It is obſerv'd of King LoTHArRE, that he wa 
a Prince without territories : that many of his vaſ- 
tals had greater poſleſſions than himſelf; for Laon 
was almoſt the only city he had a property in. 
During moſt of his reign he was but a ſpectator, 
and fometimes arbiter of the differences of the 
petty ſovereigns, who gave him the title of King, 
while they plunder'd and pillag'd each other's lands, 
took and retook cities, and ſometimes came to a 
pitch'd battle, without any regard to him: and it 
was well if his own demeſns did not ſometimes 
ſuffer by their inſults. And what was very unfor- 
tunate for tlie Kings of this ſecond line was, that 
having very few cities or territories that depended 
immediately on themſelves, and the royal armies 
being always compos'd of forces which belong'd to 
the great Lords, the King was often at their diſ- 
cretion, and forc'd to purchaſe their aſſiſtance on 
ſuch terms as he could. | 

LoTHAIRE therefore. to remedy theſe incon- 
veniences, conſider'd how he might enlarge his 
territories. The moſt popular way he could think 
of was by driving the Normans out of the king- 
dom, and ſeizing the countries they poſleſs'd ; 
which he attempted firſt by way of ſurprize ; and 
that failing, he declar'd open war with RICHARD 
Duke of Normandy, who was ſo provok'd at this 
uſage, that he ravag'd the reſt of the kingdom ot 
France in a moſt terrible manner, inſomuch that 
the nobility and clergy begg'd of the King to clap 
up a peace, which the Duke at length yielded to, 
on condition that the French King would reſtore 
what he had taken, and confirm the grant of Nor- 


mandy to him. 


LoTHAIRE met with better ſucceſs+in another 
place: for ARNULPH, Count of Flanders, ſuc- 
ceeding to that earldom, and being-ſummon'd to 
pay his homage, or, as ſome ſay, to furniſh his 
quota of troops, and refuſing to obey the ſummons, 
the King enter'd Flanders at the head of a power- 


ful army, and ſeiz'd upon the earldom as forfeited. 


He afterwards govern'd the kingdom of France in 


peace for many years, till a diſpute about Lorrain 


with 


The Count of Poitiers C H 4p 
refuſing to deliver up Aquitain, Hu oblig'd the XXXIV 


M 
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HAP. with the Emperor OTHo, engaged him in a whence the preſent King is deſcended. By the CH AP. 


XXXIV. new war, that was carried on with various ſuc- encomiums every where given to this and other XXXIV. 
LA ceſs, and continued almoſt to his death, that hap- uſurpers by hiſtorians, one would be tempted too 
| pen'd in the forty-ſeventh year of his age, and the think, that murder and rebellion were virtues, and 
thirty-ſecond of his reign, anno 986. He had pro- that killing or depoſing an innocent Prince, and 
cur'd his eldeſt ſon Lewis to be recogniz'd King taking poſſeſſion of his dominions, conſtituted a 
during his life-time, and at his death recommended heroe : for ſuch are moſt of the heroes we meet 
him to the Lords, and particularly to Hu H Ca- with on record. 
pur, ſo little was he appriz'd of his ambitious HuGn CaAPET, tis obſerv'd, begun his reign 
Lows v, VIEWS. Lewis reign'd but a ” and three months, with greater advantage than many of the former 
ag 936. ſuppos'd by ſome to be poilon'd ; and leaving no Kings, on account of his having larger demeſnes. 
children, ſhou'd have been ſucceeded by CHARLES He was in his own right poſſeſſed of the duchy of 
gh Capet Duke of Lorrain, his father's brother: but Hun France, and the counties of Paris and Orleans; 
uy th CAE TH ſtepp'd into the throne, and begun the and the duchy of Burgundy he was ſecure of, as 
a third line of the Kings of France, from whom his being in the hands of his brother: ſo that he could 
preſent majeſty LEWIS XV. deſcended; of which raiſe a conſiderable force without being oblig'd 
event the French hiſtorians give the following ac- to his vaſlals, and was in a condition to keep the 
count. There had been a diſpute between the greateſt of them in awe. Accordingly we are 
Emperor and the French about the duchy of Lor- told that he made a greater figure than his prede- 
rain, as hath been obſerv'd already; and Prince ceſſors, and ſettled his government ſo firmly, that 
CHARLES, brother of Lewis the late King, had during the ten years he reign'd there was not one 
accepted it of the Emperor upon condition of be- inſurrection againſt him But it ſeems he con- 
coming his vaſſal ; which ſo provok'd the French tented himſelf with reſtoring tranquillity to the 
nobility, that they entertain'd an averſion to him. diſtracted country, keeping the nobility within 
While on the other hand, HUGH CAPET had ſo bounds, and cultivating the acts of peace, for 
diſtinguiſh'd himſelf by his courage and prudence which he is highly applauded by the French ; 
in the two laſt reigns, that he was become the and did not trouble himſelf about extending the 
darling of the people, and look'd upon as the only bounds of his dominions ; making good the old 
man that could protect them againſt their enemies. proverb, the worſe title the better King. And 
True it is, this family had long been in the ad- true it is, uſurpers are generally oblig'd to do 
miniſtration, and had the command of their ar- abundance of popular things to obtain the affec- 
mies, which gave them great opportunities of form- tions of their new ſubjects ; for where the peo- 
ing their intereſts, and opening a way to the crown, ple find themſelves under an equitable and gentle 
which they aim'd at for ſeveral generations, and adminiſtration, they don't much trouble them- 
now found an opportunity of uſurping, when the ſelves about the title of the Prince, On the other 
heir of the crown was at a diſtance, and ſuffi- hand, where a uſurper deſpairs of bringing the 
ciently blacken'd, no doubt, by their artifices. people into his intereſts, he is oblig'd to govern 
But Prince CHARLES did not caſily relinquiſh his them with a rod of iron; by ſtanding armies, 
pretenſions; for he enter'd France with an army, grievous taxes, and other oppreſſions, that they 
and beſieg'd Laon, one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt may not be in a condition to conteſt his title. 
important towns in the kingdom, and made himſelf HuGH CAaPET was ſucceeded by his ſon RoBER T, Robert ſuc- 
maſter of the place. Whereupon HUGH, who who in the beginning of his reign met with ſome _ his 
had been proclaim'd King by his party, came and diſturbance from the Pope, He had married a Hugh Capet 
beſieg'd him. CHARLES did not only make a near relation, and refuſing to part with her, his anno 996. 
brave defence here, but ſallied out with the beſt Holineſs thought fit to excommunicate him. Nor 
of his troops, forc'd the enemies trenches, and would he be reconciled till he diſmifſed-the lady; 
cut their army in pieces; HUGH himſelf eſcaping whereupon the King married another named Cor- 
with great difficulty, He afterwards over-run the $TANTIA, a turbulent women, who gave him 
Soiſſonois, took Rheims and ſeveral other towns, a great deal of uneaſineſs. The Pope alſo oblig'd 
and probably had found means to aſcend the throne King RoBeRrT to ſet the Archbiſhop of Rheims 
of his anceſtors, if he had not been betray'd by the at liberty, whom his father had impriſon'd; ſuch 
villanous Biſhop of Laon, who let the enemy into an influence had the Pope over Chriſtian Princes 
that oy when they were not expected to benear in this age. And as he found he ſhould never 
it; and thus the unhappy CHARLES was made a enjoy his dominions in. quiet without keeping in 
priſoner, and probably ſoon after murder*d, for good terms with the Holy See, he proceeded to | 
he was never heard of more: whereupon HUGH perſecute, and even to condemn to the flames, a 8 
ar Er govern'd for the future without a compe- ſet of people whom the church were pleas'd to the Albi» 
tutor. This was the glorious beginning of that denominate hereticks; though I perceive by their genſes, 
m_ wh the French feem to adore, and from own writers, their e were the ſame * 
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nounce all dependance on Normandy, (for Bretagne C HA 
as well as Normandy was granted to RoLLo,) XXXIV. 


the Albigenſes; of whom the proteſtant world 
have a very favourable opinion. There was little 


LW more remarkable in this reign, unleſs ſome wars 


Henry I. 
anno 1031. 


between the vaſſal Princes; and a rebellion of two 
of the King's ſons againſt him, by the inſtigation 
of their mother Co NST AN TIA; which was ſup- 
preſs*' without much blood-ſhed. This Prince 
died in the fixty-firſt year of his age, anno 1031, 
He had three ſons, HuGn, HENRY, and Ro- 
BERT, (of whom, Hod he aflociated with him 
in the kingdom, but he died before him) and a 
daughter named ALix, or ADELA, married to 
RICHARD III. Duke of Normandy. 

Henry I. ſucceeded his father; againſt whom 
the Quecn-mother ConsrANTIA enter'd into a 
coniederacy with her younger fon RoBeERT, and 


oblig'd the King to fly to the Duke of Normandy 


William 
Duke of 
Normandy 
defcats the 
French 


Kug. 


Fhibip 1, 


for protection: but he was ſoon after reſtor'd to 
his throne hy the aul ſtance of that Prince; and his 
mother dying, he to. k his brother RoBERT into 
his favour, and either» made or confirm'd him Duke 
of Burzundy ; and in gratitude to the Duke of 
Nu mandy, ior the aſſiſtance he had given him in 
his diſtreſs, he transfer r*d over to him the cities of 
Giſors, Chaumont and Pontoiſe, with all the 
Vexin Norman. And that intimacy there appears 
to have been between theſe two Princes, that the 
Duke of Normandy choſe to commit his ſon WII. 
LIAM to the French King's care while he went a 
Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. This was that 
WILLIAM afterwards ſurnamed the Conqueror, 
from his conqueſt of England. He was indeed il- 
legitimate, but ſucceeded to Normandy by the do- 
nation of his father. The Princes of thoſe times 
taking the liberty of diſpoſing of their territories to 
whom they ſaw fit, eſpecially if they had no legi- 
timate iſſue, RopERTH Duke of Normandy hap- 
pening to die in his return from the Holy Land, 
we find the French King acting a very odd part; 
ſometimes in the intereſt of young Duke WII 
LIAM, and at others in an alliance with thoſe who 
diſputed his title og account of their deſcent from 
former Dukes. However, Duke WILLIAM, hav- 
ing defeated King HEN R and his allies in a de- 
cilive battle, gain'd a mighty reputation, and en- 
joy'd his dominions in peace till his expedition into 
England, which he conquer'd in the year 1066. 
There is little more remarkable in the reign of 
HE NR I, unleſs a rebellion form'd againſt him by 
his brother Eu DES, which he had the good for- 
tune to ſuppreſs. Finding himſelf very ill, he 
affociated with him his eldeſt ſon PriL1e, in the 
government in the year 1059, who was then about 
ſeven years of age, and died the following year, be- 
ing the thirtieth of his reign. 

HILI1P the firſt took all opportunities of leſſen- 
ing the power of the Duke of Normandy, and in- 
citing the neighbouring Princes againſt him; ſome- 
times he encourag'd the Duke of Bretagne to re- 
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ſometimes he join'd his forces with Ro ERV the 
conqueror's ſon, who was in rebellion againſt his fa- 
ther, and after the death of the conqueror he kept 
up the diviſions and miſunderitandings among his 
children: but there happen'd an occurrence in 
his own family which had lik'd to have render'd 
him incapable of intermeddling with the affairs of 
his neighbours; PHILIP prive | fallen in love with 
BERTRADE the wife of the Earl of Anjou, took 
the liberty to divorce his firſt wife, by whom he had 
ſeveral children, and marry BERTRADE ; where- 
upon he was excommunicated by the Pope, and 
begun to be contemn'd by his ſubjects; which put 
him upon aſſociating with him his ſon Lewis in 
the government, who being a prudent and active 
Prince, kept the great Lords within the bounds of 
their duty, and reſtor'd the credit of his father's ad- 
miniſtration : but BERTRADE, who had children 
by the King, ſtudied all means to deſtroy this young 
Prince and advance her own, and when nothing 
elſe would do fairly, gave him a doſe of poiſon, 
which being timely diſcover'd, his life was pre- 
ſerv'd with a great deal of difficulty; but his con- 
ſtitution appear'd to be broken, and he always 
look'd very pale afterwards. Notwithſtanding this 
vile attempt, the poor old doting King procur'd 
a reconciliation between his ſon LEwIS and this 
execrable woman, and had a licence of the Pope 
to retain her for his wife upon the death of his firſt 
Queen. 


ſir'd the aſſiſtance of the Pope and the chriſtian 
Princes of the weſt againſt the Mahometans, who 
were become maſters of all the Leſſer Aſia, and 
advanc'd even to the ſhores of the Boſphorus over 
againſt Conſtantinople. The Pope and clergy im- 
mediately preach'd up the merit of defending chri- 
ſtendom againſt the infidels, and propos'd the con- 
quering even of Jeruſalem and the Holy Land, and 
reſcuing the ſepulchre of our bleſſed Saviour out of 
their impious hands; and this in ſo moving a man- 
ner, that all Europe feem'd impatient to enter up- 
on that holy war, 

An innumerable multitude of people of all con- 
ditions and ſexes immediately took the croſs for 
their badge: the moſt backward ſeem to have 
been the Kings of this part of the world, there 
was not one of this exalted dignity in the firſt ex- 
pedition ; but a great number of Princes and 
Lords, eſpecially of the French, Flemmings and 
Germans: the chief of theſe were Hu Gn Count 
of Vermandois, the King's brother, ROBERT 
Duke of Normandy, ſon of the Conqueror, RAY- 
MonD Count of Thoulouſe, RoptrT Count of 
Flanders, STEPHEN Count of Blois and Chartres, 


and the celebrated GoprREy of Bouillon Duke 


But the moſt remarkable thing which «,,;,., 
happen'd in this reign was the ſetting on foot the gr# ft «: 
cruſado's; ALExIS the Grecian Emperor had de- foot. 
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AP.” HAP. of Lorrain, with EusTAcnivs and BALpwin over-ran great part of the Leſſer Afta, and hav- CHAP, 
UV, XIV. his brothers; and an infinite number of Lords and ing made themſelves matters of Antioch, ſent to XXXIV, 
a.” gentlemen, that drew almoſt whole provinces the Emperor to join his forces with them as e 


RN 


Nice in By. 


rom the 
urs, 


Antioch 
laxen, 


tt m2 taken 


after them. They began their march in the year 
1096. Beſides thoſe who went as ſoldiers, there 
were old men, women, children, prieſts and monks, 
engaged in the enterprize, not leſs than ſeven or 
eight hundred thoufand fouls of all nations ; moſt 
of whom had very little conſider'd the length of 
the journey, or how they ſhould ſubſiſt till they 
came into the enemies country; and in fact, one 
halt of them periſy'd before they arriv'd there; if 
periſhing be a proper term where the people were 
infallibly ſure of being received into paradiſe as 
ſoon as they left this world, 

As they obſerv'd very little diſcipline, many of 
them were deſtroy'd even in the chriſtian coun- 
tries through which they paſs'd, by the ſword, 
ſickneſs, or famine ; and thaſe of them that ar- 
riv'd at Conſtantinople, and had procur'd veſlels 
to tranſport them to the oppoſite ſhore, were 
many of them cut to-pieces as ſoon as they 
landed, for want of conduct; but theſe, tis true, 


were for the moſt part a confus'd multitude, the 


fore-runners of the army; the Princes and ge- 
nerals, who had been uſed to military exploits, 
march'd with more caution. GoDFREY of Bouil- 
lon, and other commanders, who obſerv*d an exact 
ditcipline, arriv'd at Conſtantinople with their 
troops in pretty good condition, And indeed they 
appear'd ſo numerous upon their rendezvous, that 
they put the Grecian Emperor into the utmoſt 
conſternation, He began to ſtand much more 
in fear of them than he did of the infidels, and 
inſtead of joining his arms with theirs, took all 
opportunities underhand to diſtreſs the forces en- 
gazed in the cruſado: he durſt not deny the ge- 
nerals ſhipping to tranſport their troops, 'tis true, 
len they ſhould make him ſenſible of their re- 
ſentment; and perhaps he thought this the rea- 
dieſt way to get rid of them: but notwithſtand- 
ing all their loſſes and difficulties, when the 
came to draw up their troops upon the Afiatick 
ſhore, they found they had ſtill near an hundred 
thouſand horſe, and almoſt twice that number 
of foot; whereupon they immediately laid ſiege 
to Nice in Bythinia, almoſt over-againſt Conſtan- 
tinople, and the uſual place of Sultan SOLIM AN's 
reſidence. The Sultan march'd to the relief of 
the town, but was defeated ; whereupon the place 
capitulated, and was put into the Emperor's hands, 
as had been agreed on when he engaged to fur- 
niſh them with ſhipping and 44 and to 
Join them with his forces. 
From Nice the chriſtian Princes advanc'd to be- 
ſiege Anticch, and 80 LIAN oppoſing their march 
with an army of two hundred thouſand men, they 
gain'd a compleat victory, and had the plunder of 
his camp, which was very rich; after which they 


had promis'd; inſtead of which he only ſent them 
complaints, becauſe Antioch was not deliver'd into 
his hands, Whereupon they reſolv'd to have no 
concern with him, but to a0 

Greeks for the future. 

From Antioch theſe heroes march'd to Jeruſa- 
lem, which they inveſted ; tho? *tis ſaid their num- 
bers were ſo diminiſh'd that they did not amount 
to fifty thouſand men, and that the garriſon in 
the town was as numerous. But it ſeems a fleet 
of Engliſh, Normans, Flemmings and Genoeſe 
luckily arrived at this time with ſupplies, which 
gave freſh vigour to the chriſtian army ; who 
making an aſſault upon the outward wall, carried 
it ſword in hand. At another attack, which had 
laſted from break of day to noon, when the be- 
ſiegers began to faint and give way, the famous 
GoDFREY of Bouillon encouraged them, with 
an aſſurance of ſucceſs; pretending he had ſeen 
an horſeman deſcending from the clouds, and that 
heaven fought on their fide: which ſo animated 
the troops that they carried all before them, and 
the town was taken by ſtorm. 

The celebrated Gop FREY, who had diſtin- 
guiſh'd himſelf by his conduct and bravery thro? 
the whole expedition, was by univerſal conſent 
crown'd King of Jeruſalem, who afterwards made 
Ptolemais, Ceſarea, Antipatris, Aſkalon, and o- 
ther cities tributary to him : but did not live to 
enjoy his kingdom more than one year. He was 
ſucceeded by his brother BaLowin : and freſh 
detachments of chriſtians arriving every day, who 
were encouraged to take the croſs upon them by 
the news of the taking of Jeruſalem, Barpwin 
conquer'd ſeveral other cities and provinces, ma- 
king a large addition to his dominions. 

But to return to PHIIIT King of France; 
the greateſt advantage he and his ſucceſſors made 
by theſe cruſado's ſeems to be the uniting ſome 
fiefs to the crown; for ſeveral of the great Lords 
mortgag' d or ſold their territories to the King, to 
enable them to undertake the cruſado ; and we 
find RoBerT Duke of Normandy engaged his 
duchy to his brother the King of England with 
the ſame view. 

France enjoy'd a perfect tranquility during the 
laſt ten years of PHIL IP's reign, who died in the 
57th year of his age, anno 1108, leaving his do- 
minions to his ſon LEWIS VI. ſurnamed the 
Groſs, FR ! | 

The 1 of the reign of LEWIS VI. 


romoted by his mother-in-law and her fon, but 
he had the good fortune to ſuppreſs them. HE N RV 
the Firſt, King of England, prov'd a much more 
formidable enemy ; for having aſcended the throne 
| Eecc 2 of 


independently of the. 


Jeruſaſem 


taken, 


Lewis VI, 
was diſturb'd by ſome inſurrections and rebellions anno 1108. 
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CHAP. of England while his brother RogERT was en- he found but a very indifferent reception from the CH A b. 
XXXIV. gaged in the cruſado to the Holy Land; he alſo ſubjects of the Emperor MANUEL Commenivs: XXXIV. 
Ly — depriv'd that Prince of the duchy of Normandy they cut off the ſtragglers of the army, and refus'd nm nd 


XX 


at his return, and made him priſoner: and having 


form'd an alliance with the Duke of Bretagne and 
Earl of Anjou, he attack'd the frontiers of France 
and took Giſors. The war between the Engliſh 
and French monarchs laſted many years, in which 
the Engliſh, according to their own writers, were 
generally victorious; and yet the French pretend, 
that upon the concluſion of the peace, the King 
of England ſubmitted to do homage for the duchy 
of Normandy: which ought to be well proved 
before it is entirely credited. In theſe diſputes 
between France and England, King LEWIS made 


great uſe of WILLIAM CLI To, as he was call'd, 


Lewis VII, 
1137. 


the ſon of RoBERT Duke of Normandy, to draw 
of the Norman Lords from their allegiance to 
King Henry. He gave him the Vexin Francois 
upon the frontiers of Normandy, and afterwards 
the county of Flanders ; but this unhappy Prince 
could never recover the inheritanse of his father. 
He died of a flight wound in his hand, which 
happen'd to gangreen, according to the French 
writers. LEWIS VI. died in the year 1137, leaving 
five ſons and one daughter, of whom LEWIS his 
eldeſt ſon ſucceeded him. 


to furniſh Cox RA D's troops with proviſions but 
at exceſſive rates: and in ſome places their diſputes 
aroſe to ſuch an height, that they were upon the 
point of coming to a general battle. And it muſt 
be confeſs'd, that the Grecian Emperor, if he was 
not conſulted in this affair, had reaſon to be upon 
his guard ; and might very well entertain appre- 
henſions, that theſe mighty preparations were de- 
ſign'd againſt his dominions. The difference of 
religion alſo between the Greeks and Latins might 
contribute to heighten their averſion to each other. 
Nor was it at all improbable, if the Emperor 
ConRAD had met with ſucceſs in this expedition, 
but he would have put what terms he pleas'd upon 
the Greeks; and the Pope and weſtern churches 
would have been for forming their church after 
the model of their own, and reducing the whole 
Chriſtian world under one ſpiritual head. We 
cannot therefore entirely blame the Grecian Em- 
perors for diſcouraging theſe cruſado's; tho' the 
treacherous part they acted in Aſia afterwards, if 
the French and German accounts are to be cre- 
ditcd, are never to be juſtified. To proceed there- 
fore, the Emperor MANUEL having furniſh'd 


Undertakes The crown of England being diſputed by MaurD CoNnRAD with veſſels to tranſport his army croſs 
a cruado the Empreſs and STEPHEN of Bologn, France the Helleſpont, ſupply'd him alſo with treacherous 
with the 


German 
Emperor. 


had time to breathe in the beginning of the reign 
of LEWIS VII. who ſound his dominions in a ſtate 
of ſuch tranquility, that he thought it a proper 
ſeaſon to undertake a cruſado in perſon to the Holy 
Land; and ConRaD the Emperor of Germany 
agreed to join with him in the enterprize. 

The Chriſtians, who had now been in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Holy Land and the adjacent countries 
for forty years, had form'd out of them four con- 
ſiderable ſtates, viz. 1. That of Edeſſa, which 
comprehended the countries on the banks of the 
Euphrates. 2. The diſtri&t of Tripoli, which oy 
in the neighbourhood of the ſea. 3. The diſtri 
of Antioch. And, 4. The kingdom of Jeruſalem. 
And had the Princes of theſe ſeveral territories 
been unanimous, they would have been able to have 
maintain'd their ground againſt the Mahometans : 
but falling out among themſelves, SANGUIN, ſul- 
tan of Aleppo, and afterwards NoR ADIN his ſon, 
made great advantages of their ill- timed diſputes, 
and recover'd moſt of the conqueſts oy had made; 
which occaſion'd the King of Jeruſalem and the 
Prince of Antioch to defire ſuccours of the Eu- 
ropean Chriſtians, and gave birth to this ſecond 
cruſado. | 

The Emperor CoN RAD was firſt ready, and 
began his march in Eaſter, 1147, with an army 
of an hundred thouſand men, of whom ſeventy 
thouſand were horſe, arm'd back and breaſt, When 
he arriv'd on the frontiers of the Grecian Empire, 


guides, who led them into ambuſcades, and in 
effect deliver'd up this fine army a prey to the 
Mahometans; inſomuch that after they bad tra- 
vers'd the greateſt part of the Leſſer Aſia, and 
undergone inconceivable hardſhips, Cod RA Þ found 


himſelf oblig'd to return to the Helleſpont again, 


having loſt more than three parts of his forces; 
where he had the ſatisfaction indeed of meeting 
with the French King at the head of much ſuch 
an army as he had loſt. The Emperor advis'd 
the French King to continue his march by the 
ſea- coaſts, to prevent his being ſurrounded by the 
Mahometans ; which precaution he obſerv'd for 
ſome time, paſſing by Smyrna and Epheſus : but 
finding it very troubleſome crofling the mouths of 
rivers, he alter'd his march, and turn'd off into 
the inland country, where the Turks being poſ- 
ſeſs d of all the paſſes, deſtroy'd moſt part of his 
army, and the King with a very few of his Lords 
eſcap'd to Antioch, after which he proceeded to 
pay his devotions at Jeruſalem, and return'd to 
France. The Emperor Cod RAD alfo found means 
to viſit our Saviour's ſepulchre 2 before he 
return d to Germany: and thus ended all theſe 
mighty preparations for ſubduing the infidels. 

But J muſt not forget an adventure in this ex- 
pedition, which afterwards had a conſiderable in- 
fluence on the kingdoms of France and England, 
LEwis had married ELE AN OR, the heireſs of 


Guienne and Gaſcony, frequently call'd the * 
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HA P. dom of Aquitain, and thereby made a conſiderable 


XXIV. addition to his dominions, She was a beautiful 


Heary II. 


Nuke of 


adds Aqui- 
tain to his 


ions, and 
luccecds to 


Ergland, 


the crownof 


princeſs, of whom he was infinitely fond, which 
induc'd him to take her along with him to the 
Holy Land : but unluckily at Antioch ſhe engag'd 
in an amour with the Prince of that territory, who 
was her Uncle. So open they were in the matter, 
that the King ſeem'd fully convinc'd of their cri- 
minal correſpondence, and was forc'd to make uſe 
of a ſtratagem to bring her away with him. At 
his return he procur'd a divorce, tho' he had two 
children by her, and was forc'd to return her the 
territories ſhe brought in marriage. Henry Duke 
of Normandy, ſon of the Empreſs Ma vD, finding 


X«rmandy, the lady at liberty, ſtruck up a match with her 


within ſix weeks after the divorce, by which means 


ber domi- he added to his dominions Aquitain, Maine, &c. 


and became as formidable to STEPHEN his com- 
petitor in England, as he was to LEWIS in France, 
who thereupon enter'd into a confederacy againſt 
him. But HENRy maintained his ground againſt 
both of them : and STEPHEN having buried his 
ſon EusTACHIUs, and finding the Engliſh weary 
of the war, entered into a treaty with HEN RV, 
wherein 'twas agreed, that STEPHEN ſhould en- 
joy the crown of England during his life, and that 
HN RV ſhould ſucceed him. 

STEPHEN dying not long after, HEN RV came 
with the title and equipage of a King, ſay the 
French hiſtorians, to do homage to Lewis, who 
ought to have trembled when he received it, it be- 
ing for Normandy, Aquitain, Anjou, Touraine, 
Maine, &c. that is, for the beſt part of the king- 
dom, which he was in effect abſolute maſter of. 
THIERRY of Alfatia alſo making a journey to 
the Holy-land, left the guardianſhip of his ſon 
PHILIr, Flanders, and all his other territories, 
to the care of King HENRY; ſo that LEWIS 
was hemm'd in by him on every ſide. But the 
affair of THOMAS A BECKET, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, happening about the ſame time, gave 
the King of England ſo much vexation, that he 
had not an opportunity of making thoſe advan- 
tages he might otherwiſe have reaped by the vaſt 
encreaſe of his dominions. 

Archbiſhop Bs cxxT being aſſaſſinated by ſome 
who thought to do King HEnRy good ſervice, he 
was threatned with an excommunication by the 
Pope; whereupon the King cauſed his Son HE N- 
RY to be proclaim'd King, to prevent any ill con- 
lequences : but this ſtep had near occaſioned the 
loſs of his crown, for young HE NR V having the 
name of King, and none of the power, was inci- 
ted by the Queen and the French King to raiſe a 
rebellion againſt his father, into which his bro- 
thersRiCHARDand GEOFFREY were alſo drawn, 
with many of the French and Engliſh nobility. 
But the conduct and bravery of King HENRY was 
ſuch, that he reduc'd his rebellious Queen and 
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ſons, defeated his enemies, and preſcrib'd what CH A P' 
terms of peace he ſaw fit to them, The two king- XXXIV- 
doms being in full peace, King Lewis, called 
Lew1s the Pious, deſired leave of the King of 

England to come in pilgrimage to the tomb of 
THOMAS of BECKET at Canterbury, to perform 

his devotions for the health of his fon PHILI r, 

which was comply'd with ; and heaven, fay the 

French hiſtorians, was pleas'd to hear the prayers 

of the devout King upon this occaſion ; his On's 

health was reſtor'd : ſo meritorious was the inter- 

ceſſion of THom As of BECK ET thought ina very 

few years. The following year 1180, King Lt w- 

Is died at Paris in the ſixtieth year of his age, and 

the forty-fourth of his reign, being ſucceeded by 

his fon PHIL1P, ſurnamed AuGusTVUs by ſome 

of their hiſtorians ; but this title was never given 

him during his reign. 

PHILIP began his reign with baniſhing the Philip Au- 
Jews, and perſecuting the Albigenſes, whom the guſtus, anno 
French writers call Hereticks. Next we find him 1180. 
inciting and encouraging RICHARD and Jonn, 
the ſons of HENRY King of England, in their 
rebellion againſt their father ; and after the death 
of HENRY, he became no leſs an enemy to his ſon 
RICHARD, who had been his ally; but the 
Pope perſuaded them to Jay afide their private 
quarrels, and join in a cruſado for recovery of the 
Holy-land, which was almoſt loſt through the 
diſſenſions of the Chriſt an Princes on that ſide. 

The armies did not take the ſame rout as in the He engapes 
preceding wars; but were tranſported to Paleſtine in a cruſado 
by ſea, and Sicily was appointed by the two Kings wo. 3 
for the place of rendezvous. The French King em- of England. 
bark'd at Genoa, and Ric HARD King of England 
at Marſeilles ; and finding the year pretty far ad- 
vanc'd when their forces arriv'd in Sicily, it was 
thought convenient to winter there. Here aroſe 
a miſunderſtanding between the two Kings, which 
the French aſcribe to King Ricnany's refuſing 
to marry ALICE the French King's ſiſter, accord- 


ing to his engagements; but RICHARD making tit 


appear, that this Princeſs had been faulty in her 
conduct, King Pn111y ſeem'd to be ſatisfied. 
Some of the French writers go ſo far as to ſay, 
that this Princeſs had a child by King Hexxy Il. 
RICHARPD's father; and the Engliſh hiſtorians 
ſuggeſt ſomething of the ſame nature: but how- 
ever that matter was, the two Kings were never 
afterwards heartily reconcil'd. In the following 
ſpring, they failed to Paleſtine, and aſſiſted in the 
ſiege of Acon or Ptolemais, where there were per- 
petual miſunderſtandings hetween them. They 
agreed however to attack the place by turns; and 
when one of them was buſted in carrying on the 
ſiege, the other defended the lines _— Sultan 
SALADIN, who lay within'.a bow-ſhot of their 
camp. At length the town being taken, the two 
Kings divided it between them, and had = 

their 
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their governour in it, The ſummer not being 


half ſpent, it was expected theſe Princes would 


waa hive enter'd upon ſome ſurther action; but the 


The practi. vent hig returning to his kingdom. 


ces of King 
Philip a- 


gainit King 


Richard. 


French King, who ſeems all along to have had 
ſome baſe treacherous views with regard to King 
R1enaARD, reſolv'd to return to Europe, leaving 
only a ſmall body of troops in Paleſtine, under 
the command of Eupks of Burgundy, King 
RIiCcnaARD had that precaution indeed before he 
went, to make King PH1L1P ſwear, that he 
would undertake nothing againſt his dominions in 
his abſence; but there are not many inſtances in 
hiſtory, where the French Kings Lave kept lieir 
oaths or promiſes longer with the {Engliſh tyan 
they have found their intercit in obcrving tem; 
at leaſt thus it happened on this occaitun. The 
King of England remained a year aiter him in 
Paleſtine, and made ſome further conqueſts ; he 
had continued there longer, it he had not receiv'd 
intelligence of the practices of Kin: PHILIP and 
his brother Joni againit his dow:inians; and as 
he was haſtening home to prevent tc conſequences 
of this confedleracy, he was detain d by LEOPOLD 
Duke of Aviiria, and put into the hands of Hr x- 
xy VI. the German Emperor, with whom he 
remain'd a priſoner upwards of 2 year, by the ar- 
tifices of P:11L1P, who ſpar' d no treature to pre- 
In the mean 
time he incited JoHN to mount the throne of 
England, and promis'd him his aſſitance in it, 
upon condition he would become his valtal. Ac- 
cordingly JOHN paid his homage to him for his 
brother's territories in France; and ſome of the 
French writers arm, for England alſo. Joun 
went over to England, and gave out that his bro- 
ther RICHARD was dead, demanding to be ac- 
knowledg'd their Sover-ign ; which ſome of the 
Lords did, but moſt of them continued unſhaken 
in their loyalty. PHILIP in the mean time did 
not only uſe his utmoſt endeavours to get King 
RICHARD put into his hands, but enter'd Nor- 
mandy with an army, and ſeiz'd on ſeveral towns 
and provinces belonging to the Engliſh. The Em- 
peror having ſquecz d what money he could out of 
the French King, begun to liſten to the propoſals 
which were made him by the Engliſh for the ran- 
ſom of their Sovercign 3 and having work'd them 
up to an immenſe ſum, gave that Prince his li- 
berty, without conſulting PHILIP in the matter. 
KICHaRD being returmd to England, and 
having drawn off his brother JoHN from Pa1- 
LIP's intereſt, went over into Normandy, to re- 
venge the treachery of his faithleſs ally. He de- 
feated him in ſeveral battles, retook the towns he 
had loſt, and had probably made him pay very 
dear for his breach of faith, but was unfortunately 
kill'd at the ſiege of the caſtle of Chalons. In- 
deed, the French writers relate extravagant ſto- 
ries of the conduct and bravery of their Prince, 
I 


as that he gain'd a victory over the Emperor's 
troops at Bovines in Flanders, (who was become 
the King of England's ally,) when the numbers 
were three to one againſt him, But they all a- 
gree, that King Ricnarp died in very good 
time for PHILIP ; and that if he had liv'd much 
longer, thejr auguſt Monarch would have run the 
hazard of teing driven from his throne : whereas 
the ſudden death of this Prince furniſhed him 
with glorious work, and gave him an opportunity 
of cnlarging and eſtabliſhing the French Empire, 
I muſt confeſs his firſt attempt had a plauſible 
appearance : he pretended to aſſert the rights of 
King ARTHUR agaixſt the uſurpations of his un- 
cle JOHN, who had raviſhed from him both his 
Engliſh and French dominions. But it appears 
pretty evident from the event, that PHIiLie's 
real intention was to ſet one againſt the other, 
that he might enlarge his own territories at the 
expence of both of them; a game that the French 
have ever play'd, when the Engliſh have been di- 
vided into faCtions. 

RICHARD was no ſooner dead, but the hero 
PHILIP, as the French writers call him, had the 
courage to march into Normandy, Maine, An- 
jou, and the reſt of the Engliſh provinces, burn- 
ing and deſtroying the country with fire and 
ſword, and poſletling himſelf of all the defence- 
leſs places. JoHN, who had procur'd himſelf to 
be proclaimed King of England, having a defec- 
tive title, and ill- beloved by his ſubjects, was not 
able to reſiſt the torrent. He drew an army toge- 
ther however, defeated the forces of his nephew 
Prince ARTHUR, and made him priſoner ; and 
if we may credit ſome French writers, he mur- 
der'd him with his own hand : certain it is, that 
Prince never obtain'd his liberty afterwards. This 
gave King PH1L1P a handle to ſummon King 
JokN before him and the Peers of France, to an- 
{wer to a Charge of felony and murder, in ſeizing 
his nephew Prince ARTHUR's territories, and 
afterwards taking away his life, 
appearing, the Peers, by the direction of PHILIP, 
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And Joh not The Fnylib 
depriv'd ot 
Normandy, 


adjudg*d him guilty of the charge. and that he , 1202. 


had forfeited all his dominions in 


rance. JOHN 


having his hands full in England, could not pre- 


vent the French King's making himſelf maſter of 
Normandy, and ſeveral other fine provinces, under 
pretence of that ſentence ; but the Engliſh retain'd 
however that part of France, which was call'd A- 
quitaine, now Guienne and Gaſcony, with Ro- 
chelle and the country contiguous to it. ; 
The next remarkable thing in the reign of King 
PHIL1P, was the Pope's publiſhing a cruſado a- 
gainſt the Albigenſes, a people who oppos'd the i- 
dolatry and other errors of the church of Rome. 
They were poſſeſs'd of Languedoc and all South 
France, extending themſelves into Piedmont in 
the eaſt, and to Spain on the weſt, The Fog, 
. | . 1 TE 


A cold 


againſt the 
Abies 
an. 1205, 


145 
(XIV 
my 


3 


the mean time, 


ranted remiſſion of ſins therefore to all that 
would take up arms againſt them for forty days; 
ſo that theſe armies conſiſted of voluntiers only, 
who choſe the celebrated S MON Mod TFORT 
for their General; and not of troops paid or com- 
manded by the King. And tho' theſe armies con- 
ſiſted frequently of three or fourſcore thouſand 
men, yet was it ſome hundred of years before 
theſe Hereticks, as the French call them, were 
entirely ſuppreſs'd : for not only the people, but 
their Ra the Count de Thoulouſe, the Count 
de Foix, and other Sovereigns, were, in the Ca- 
tholick phraſe, infected with it; and we find the 
Pope depriving them of their territories, and 
granting them to Catholick Lords by the conni- 
vance of PHILIP, 

The French writers in- their relations of theſe 
wars, give incredible accounts of the miraculous 
victories the Catholicks obtain'd over the Here- 
ticks, particularly that at the ſiege of Moret, S1- 
Mon MonTFORT made a fally from the town 
with eight or nine hundred men, and gained a 
compleat victory over the King of Arragon, and 
other chiefs of the Albigenſes, who commanded 
an army of an hundred thouſand forces; only fit 
to amuſe women and children with. However, 
they admit that their hero SMN MonTrorT, 
was knack*d on the head at laſt, by a ſtone thrown 
from the walls of one of the towns he beſieg'd; 
and the poſterity of the Count de Thoulouſe found 
means to recover great part of the poſſeſſions of 
their anceſtors, Nor were the Albigenſes ever 
entirely ſuppreſſed, tho* the French King's ſon 
marched in perſon againſt them, exerciſed unheard- 
of cruelties on theſe poor people, and demoliſhed 
moſt of the caſtles and fortified places of the coun- 
try, to prevent their taking ſhelter in them. 

The French King had no ſooner broke the 
power of the Albigenſes, but he turned his eyes 
towards England, endeavouring to pick a new 
quarrel with King JohN; but the Pope ſaved 
aim the labour: for King Joux having infiſted 
on his right of nominating the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, his Holineſs, without any regard to the 


*iPops royal Prerogative, appointed STEPHEN LANG- 
bad ons TON to fill that See, whom the King refuſing to 
Phil; 1 


„ 26 


121 


acknowledge, the Pope excommunicated him, 
publiſhed a ſentence of depoſition againſt him, 
and gave his dominions to King PHILIP, Where- 
upon PHILIP aſſembled a fleet of ſeventeen hun- 


dred ſhips, and a proportionable land- army, in or- 


der to invade England ; and that he might leave 
no enemy behind him, firſt fell upon the Earl of 
Flanders, who was in alliance with King Joan, 
and took the beſt part of his country from him, In 

King Joan and the Earl got to- 
Ether all the ſhipping they could, and attacking 


OF FRANCE. 


HA p. ſeems, thought them ſo conſiderable, that nothing 
XXIV. teſs than a cruſado could ſuppreſs them. He 
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the French fleet, while they lay on the coaſt of CHAP. 
Flanders, and in the mouth of the Scheld, de- XXXIV. 
ſtroy'd almoſt every ſhip in the fleet, — 

Bara theſe tranſactions, the Pope's Legate 
PAN DVU Ir Hus came to Dover, where he found 
King Jo, and offer'd him, that if he would 
conſent to hold his dominions of the Pope, he 
would oppoſe any further attempts of the French 
King. He accepted the propoſal, and his Holi- 
neſs immediately prohibited PHILIH to act any 
more in a hoftile manner againſt England, for 
that it was become a fee of tie Holy See. The 
French King however permitted his fon Lew1s to 
accept the invitation of the diſaffected Lords in 
England, who actually proclaim'd him King in 
London, and he maintain'd a war againſt King 
Jo till he died; tho' the Pope excommuni- 
cated LEWIS and all his adherents. 

It was generally expected that the death of King The French 
Joh would have fix'd LEw1s upon the throne driven out od 
of England; but is was ſo far from it, that the England, 
Engliſh united themſelves upon the death of this“ 7. 
Prince, drove out the French, and proclaimed 
HENRY the fon of Fonn their King; which put 
an end to the hopes the French had of adding 
England to their * 

After this the two nations lived in peace till the The death 
death of PfILIT AUGUusSTUs, which happened a8 71 
in the forty-fourth year of his reign, and the * . 
ffty-ninth of his age, anno 1223. The French 
writers make him the greateſt Prince that ever ſat 
on the throne of France, except CHARLE= 
MAGNE ; but the principal reaſon is, I find, be- 
cauſe he added Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Tou- 
raine, and Poitou to his dominions, which for- 
merly belong'd to England. But if theſe ſame 
writers would conſider the baſe and treacherous ar- 
tifices he made uſe of againſt the Kings of Eng- 
land in order to effect this, and that when he 
ſwallow'd up theſe provinces there was ſcarce any 
power in the field to oppoſe him, they would ſure- 
ly ceaſe to admire either his virtue or courage. 

TOS common minds, *tis true, ſucceſs alone 
creates the hero; they ſeldom conſider the honour” 
or juſtice of the enterprize. 

Ewis VIII. being advanc'd to the thron on t,evis virt 
the death of his father Py1tiy, the court of Eng- 2223. 
land demanded of him the reſtitution of Nor- 
mandy, and the reſt of the provinces in France 
belonging to the Engliſh, which had been taken 
from them in the laſt reign, in purſuance of the 
treaty made at London. (LEWIS, as has been 
intimated already was beſieg d in that 7 8 and 
had no way of eſcaping the fury of the Engliſh, 
but by promiſing to deliver up thoſe provinces 
when he ſhould ſucceed to the crown.) LEWIS 
anſwer'd this demand with a complaint, that 
King HENRY had not attended in perion at his 


coronation, as he ought to have done, for the ter- 
| ritorles 
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CHAP. ritories he held of him in France, and ſuggeſted, 
XXXIV. that he had broke the treaty of London firſt, by 
iow no refloring his ſubjects their ancient privileges, 


as was promis'd on his part. But ſurely if the 
French King liad been a Prince of any honour, he 
would not have heſitated to have yielded up thoſe 
provinces, with which he ranſom'd his life and li- 
However, his refuſal occaſion'd a war be- 
tween the two nations, wherein the French made 
themſelves maſters of Rochelle. We find the Eng- 
Iſh very backward in aſſiſting either King Jonn, 
or his fon HExRY, in maintaining their foreign 
dominions. They were taxed and harraſſed from 
time to time to carry on theſe wars, without reap- 
ing any manner of advantage from them : ſo 
early had the people of England learned, that fo- 
reign dominions and foreign wars were infinitely 
deſtructive to them. But we were never more 
fenfible of this truth than at preſent, when our 
revenues are mortgaged for ages to come ; the 
conſequence of which muſt be eternal poverty and 
ſlavery, unleſs we are ſaved by a miracle. To 
proceed: The French writers aſſure us, that we 
had at this time infallibly loſt Guienne and Gaſ- 
cony, as well as Rochelle, if their King had not 
been diverted from this war by another cruſado, 


A cruſado a- Publiſh'd by the Pope againſt the Albigenſes ; at 
gainft the the head of which King LEWIS marched in per- 
Albigenſes. ſon, took Avignon, and many other cities, and 


Lewis IX, was ſucceeded by his fon LEwis IX. an infant of 


4226, 


would have extirpated thoſe Hereticks, as they 


are called at this time, if he had not been unfor- 


tunately taken ill in the midſt of his conqueſts, 
What his diſtemper was, none of them pretend 
to tell us, thoꝰ they acquaint us with the recipe pre- 
ſcrib'd by his phyſicians, which was a very odd 
one : they let him know, that nothing but a 
young girl could fave his life; and when his ſcru- 


ples would not ſuffer him to follow their advice, 


they took an opportunity of putting a virgin to 


bed to him, when he was a-ſleep : the King wak- 


ing and diſcovering the lady, call'd to one of his 
ſervants to take her away, pronouncing that noble 
ſentence, ſays the Jeſuit my author, That it was 


better to die than ſave his life by a mortal fin. He 


died therefore, according to the ſame writer, the 
moſt noble death that a Chriſtian King could 
wiſh; a martyr to chaſtity, with his ſword drawn 
in defence of religion azainit hereſy, in the fourth 
year of his reign, and the fortieth of his age ; and 


twelve years of age, the Queen-mother BLANCHE 
of Caſtile, being appointed Regent. This Prin- 
ceſs is highly applauded by the French hiſtorians 


for her adminiſtration during the minority of her 


ſon. She ſuppreſſed ſeveral dangerous rebellions 
of the vaſſal Princes; carried on the war againſt 
the Albigenſes, till ſhe brought the Count de 
Thoulouſe to conſent to marry his daughter JANE 
to ALPHONS0O the King's brother; by which the 


territories of the Count were in the next genera-C HA 


tion united to the crown of France. 

During the civil wars of France, in the King's 
minority, the Engliſh had a fair opportunity of 
recovering the provinces they had loſt, The 
Duke of Britany, and ſeveral other diſaffected 
Lords, invited the King of England to come over 
and join them; but he was engag'd in a civil war 
with his Barons himſelf, which found him ful! 
employment at home; and the Count of Bretagne, 
and the reſt of the malecontents, were forced to 
ſubmit to ſuch terms as the Court of France were 
pleas'd to impoſe upon them. And it being oh- 
ſerved, that nothing had occaſionꝰd more difirac. 
tion in France than the vaſſal Princes matching 
into the families of foreigners, they were prohibi- 
ted to enter into any treaty of marriage with other 
powers, without the leave of the French King. 

The Queen-mother did not quit the title of 
Regent of France til} the King was full one and 
twenty years of age; tho', by the preſent conſti- 
tution, the King takes the government upon him 
at fourteen, His Majeſty alſo continued to be ad- 
viſed by her as long as ſhe lived, this Princeſs be- 
ing eſteem'd a perfect miſtreſs in politicks. 


Pope GREGORY IX. taking upon him to ex- Tu fee. 
communicate the Emperor FREDERICK in this wr 


reign, for not ſubmitting to his uſurpations in J- 


taly, and proceeding to publiſh a ſentence of depo- 


ſition againſt him, made a preſent of his dominions 
to Prince RoBERT, the brother of King Lew 1s. 
But as remarkable as the French King was for his 
reſpect to the Pope, it appears he did not at all approve 
of the precedent, any more than the other Princes 
of Europe; and tho? ſeveral ſucceeding Popes gave 
the Emperor a great deal of trouble, by interdict- 
ing his dominions, and abſolving his ſubjects from 
their allegiance, he remained upon the throne till 
his death. But to return to France. 

LEWIS IX. having been taught that the holy 
war was the ſureſt way to Paradiſe, after three 


years preparation undertook a cruſado in the year A cruſt 
1248, declaring Queen BLANCHE, his mother, to th Hol 
Regent in his abſence, The Queen-confort at- 


tended the King, with many other ladies of the 
firſt quality, and the fleet fail'd firſt to the iſland 
of Cyprus, where the King had many large Ma- 
gazines. 

At the undertaking of this cruſado, the affairs 
of the Chriſtians in Paleſtine were in a very deſpe- 
rate condition; and had not the Mahometan 
powers been engaged in civil wars among them- 
ſelves, they would infallibly have been driven 
from thence. There were however ſtill four 


Chriſtian ſtates remaining here, that had been 
formed by the Europeans, viz. 1. That of Acon 
or Ptolemais, which was defended by the Vene- 
tians, Genoeſe and Piſans. 2. Tyre and its di- 
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ſalem had been wreſted from them, and was in the 
hands of the infidels, who ſurrounded them on 
every ſide. The moſt formidable of the Maho- 
metan powers at this time was the Sultan of Egypt, 
who had poſſeſſed himſelf of great part of Paleſ- 
tine as well as Jeruſalem. At a council of war 
therefore tat was held before LEWIS, in the iſland 
of Cyprus, it was thought proper firſt to invade 
Egypt; which, if the Chriſtians could have made 
themſclves maſters of, Paleſtine would have fallen 
into their hands of courſe, In purſuance of this 
reſolution, the King having aſſembled a fleet of 
eighteen hundred veſſels great and ſmall, embark'd 
his land-forces, amounting to ſixty-thouſand men 


and upwards; amongſt which were twelve or thir- 


teen thouſand Knights, French, Engliſh, and 
Cypriots, and ſet fail with them for Egypt the 
beginning of June 1249 ; but a violent ſtorm hap- 
pening to diſperſe the fleet, the King was forced 
back to Cyprus with a very ſmall number of his 
ſhips. He ſet fail again on Trinity-ſunday, and 
having join'd the beſt part of the ſcatter'd navy, 
they arriv'd in four days within fight of Damicta, 
then one of the ſtrongeſt towns in Egypt, and ſi- 
tuated at the mouth of the moſt eaſtern branch 
of the Nile. They found a great fleet of the in- 
fidels in that river, and a numerous army of them 
on ſhore ready to oppoſe their landing; but upon 
the firſt charge, both the one and the other 
thought fit to quit their ſtations, and ſuffer the 
Chrittians to land with very little oppoſition ; and 
a rumour being ſpread in the Mahometan army, 
that their Sultan was dead, the garriſon retired 
from Damieta without waiting to be beſieg'd; 
whereupon King Lewis immediately poſleſled 
himſelf of that important poſt. Here the French 
hiſtorians obſerve, that while the King was taken 
up with acts of piety and devotion, in his army, 


on the contrary was ſeen nothing but revelling 


and lewdneſs. They had ſucceeded at firſt fo 
much beyond their expectations, that they thought 
there was nothing more to do, but to march and 
poſſeſs themſelves of the capital city of Cairo, and 
all would fall before them ; but the Nile having 
overflow'd the country, as uſual at this time of 
the year, they were oblig'd to wait in their camp 
near Damieta, till that river was fallen : where, 
as it has been obſerv'd, they ſpent their time in 
all manner of exceſſes and extravagance ; the me- 
rit of taking up the croſs they held to be ſufficient 
to atone for all the crimes they had been, or could 
be, guilty of. 

A new ſupply of forces being arriv'd from France, 
the Ring left the Queen with a good garriſon at 
Damicta, and began his march towards Grand 
Cairo, with.an army of twenty thouſand horſe, 
and torty thouſand foot ; with whom the infidels 
did not think fit to come to a g battle; but 


lo harraſſed them, and cut off their proviſions, 
Vor: HI. ' 


that in three months time the Chriſtians were 
ſcarce able to advance forty miles; and the Ma- 
hometans taking an advantage of the King's army, 
when the van was ſeparated at a great diſtance 
from the rear, and moſt of them in a bad ſtate of 
health, they fell upon them and entirely routed 
the Chriſtian army, making the King Priſoner, 
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The Chriſ- 


with all his forces that were not killed in the bat- tians defest- 


tle : and one could have expected no le's from this 


ed and made 
priſoners 


barbarous people, as they are repreſented, than with the 


that they ſhould have murder'd every one of them, 
conſidering the provocations that had been given 
them. The Chriſtians would certainly have requi- 
ted the Saracens in this manner, had they confe- 
derated together and invaded their country without: 
any colour ; for ſurely the difference of religion 
can never juſtify murder and rapine in the opinion 
of any conſidering man; tho” it ſeems, it was the 
opinion of the Roman Catholicks then, as it is 
ſtill, that dominion is founded in grace, and that 
the Pope could authorize the deſtruction. of inſi- 
dels and hereticks, who did not belicve as the 
church believes. Our Engliſh ſectaries and en— 
thuſiaſts thereſore were not the authors of theſe 
accurſed doctrines; they did but borrow them 
from the Papiſts. But to return to the King and 
the reſt of the priſoners. It was debated, it ſeems, 
among the Emirs and Saracen Chiefs, whether 
they ſhould not cut the throats of every one of 
them, whereby they might deter the Europeans 
for the future from undertaking theſe romantick 
expeditions again: but the proſpect of enriching 
themſelves immediately by the ranſom of ſo many 
conſiderable men, prevailing above their revenge, 
or any political conſiderations, they agreed to give 
the King and his people their liberty, upon their 
delivering up Damieta, and paying an immenſe 
treaſure for their ranſom, ſuch as the Sultan and 
his Emirs could never have expected to be maſters 
of by any other means; and forthe raiſing of which 
France was ſufficiently fleec'd. They had rejoic'd 
indeed for the taking of Damieta, and many other 
imaginary ſucceſſes, as the conqueſt of Grand 
Cairo and Alexandria, and even for dethroning 
the Sultan: and we may eaſily believe they were 
ſufficiently mortified, when they underſtood that 
the King with the Princes and Lords, and the beſt 
part of the army lay at the mercy of the infidels. 
But to proceed: The King having paid down a 
fourth part of their ranſom, and left hoſtages for 
the reſt, and d.liver'd up the town of Damieta, 
withdrew the garriſon, and embark'd with his 
Court for Acon, or Pzgplemais, in Paleſtine; 
where he arriv'd the beginning of May 1250. The 
Pope and the Princes of Europe expreſs'd abun- 
dance of concern for this unfortunate attempt up- 
on Egypt. His Holineſs, ſent miſſionaries into 
every kingdom in Europe to preach up the cruſa- 
do, in hopes to have ſupply'd the French King 
wit 


French King 
their Gene- 


tal. 
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CHAP. with ſuch a force, that he might have redeem'd 
XXXIV. the credit of the Chriſtian arms in Paleſtine be- 
LI fore his return: but all men were fo confounded 

and aſtoniſh'd at the difgrace fo fine an army had 

met with, that nothing could induce them to run 
the like hazard again while it was freſh in their 
memories; all that the Pope could do was to fend 
the French King ſuch ſupplies as might enable him 
to put the places in the Holy Land, which remain- 
ed in the poſſeſſion of the Chriſtians, in ſuch a poſ- 
ture, as they might not become an eaſy prey to 
the infidels ; which he effected during his ſtay in 

Paleſtine, where he continued four years ; return- 

ing to France in July 1254, he found all things in 

peace and quietneſs at home, nor had there been 
any diſturbance in his abſence, unleſs what was 
occaſion'd by a parcel] of enthuſiaſts ; who, on 
the news of his defeat in Egypt, immediately 
took into their heads, that God had on purpoſe 
confounded the deſigns of the great ones of the 
earth, to manifeſt his glory in delivering the Ho- 
ly Land out of the hands of the infidels, by the 

mceaneſt of the people. They took upon them the 
title of ſhepherds, and being encouraged in theſe 
whimſies by one Jacos an apoſtate monk, en- 
creaſed to a prodigious number, and were joined 
by all the rogues and vagabonds in the kingdom, 
inſomuch that the government ſeemed to be in 
danger from them: but their leader JA con being 
kill'd, this mob was ſoon difperſed by the care of 
the Regent. | 

The French were mightily rejoic'd on the re- 
turn of their King ; and he enter'd his capital city 
amidſt the loud acclamations of his people, but 
ſeem'd little affected with them. He lamented 
the ill ſtate of the Chriſtian world; aſcrib'd the 
ill ſucceſs in his laſt expedition to his fins; and by 
the negligence of his dreſs and mournful aſpect, 
ſufficiently expreſs'd his concern for the brave 
men he had loit in that unfortunate attempt. He 
continued to wear the croſs upon his cloaths alſo, 
to ſhew that he had not quitted his deſign of re- 
turning to the aſſiſtance of the Chriſtians in Paleſ- 
tine, which gave his ſubjects but a melancholly 
proſpect. 

Soon after King LEwWIS's return to France, 
King HENRY III. of England, happening to viſit 
his territories in Gaſcony, deſir'd leave to return 
home thro' France; which the French King did 
not only agree to, but went to meet him a great 

way, and entertain'd him ſplendidly at Paris for 
eight or ten days. At a conference between the 
two Kings, LEWIS being a Prince of a very ſeru- 
pulous conſcience, propoſed the reſtoring Nor- 
mandy, &c. to the Engliſh, which had been ta- 
ken from them in the laſt reign; but acquainted 
King HE NR at the ſame time, that he deſpair'd 
of procuring the conſent of his Peers and Barons 
to it, without which he could not alienate them. 
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However, ſome time afterwards he prevailed with CH Ap 
them to relinquiſh Limouſin, Querci, Perigord, XXXIV. 
Agenois, and Xaintonge to the Engliſh, upon con- 
dition that King HEN RV ſhould confirm Nor- 
mandy, Anjou, Maine, Touraine and Poitou to 
France; which was agreed to; and the two 
Kings lived in perfect amity afterwards. 

The pious LEwis alſo proceeded to make ſuch 
regulations at home, as might conduce to the peace 
and happineſs of his dominions. He prohibited all 
wars between the vaſlal Lords, and put an end to 
that barbarous cuſtom of clearing their innocence 
by duelling. And as the King of Arragon had 
pretenſions on ſome cities and territories in France, 
particularly to Beſiers, Agde, Narbonne, the 
Gevaudan, Niſmes, Thoulouſe, and other places 
in Languedoc: and France laid claim to Cata- 
lonia, Rouſſillon, the Lampourdan, Cerdagne, &c. 
in Spain ; he propoſed to relinquiſh his right in all 
the Spaniſh places, upon condition the King of 
Arragon ſhould give up his right to thoſe aboye- 
mention'd in France; which was complied with, 
In the mean time, the civil wars in England threat- 
ned the deſtruction of that kingdom. The Ba- 
rons had gain'd ſome advantage of their King, 
and oblig'd him to ſubmit to certain conditions at 
Oxford, which had in a manner depriv'd him of 
the regal power. Both parties however agreed to 
refer their differences to this pious Prince Lew: S, 
whoſe juſtice and wiſdom, ſay the French writers, 
were acknowledg'd by all the Powers in Europe. 
Accordingly the King and Queen of England, 
with their Court and the Lords of their party ; 
as alſo the confederated Barons, except their chief, 
the Earl of Leiceſter, reſorted to Amiens in Pi— 
cardy, the place appointed for deciding this fa- 
mous cauſe between the King of England and his 
ſubjects, about the Feaſt of Epiphany 1264 : and the 
French King coming thither ſoon after, and hav- 
ing heard the parties with great deliberation, de- 
clar'd, that the articles obtain'd by force at Ox- His aue 
ford ought to be aboliſhed, as innovations that __— 

E e 1 ingot Eu- 
were injurious to royal majeſty; and that the u and bi. 
King's oath, which he had taken to obſerve them, Barons. 
was void. He directed alſo, that the cautionary 
towns that had been put into the hands of the Ba- 
rons for the obſervance of them, ſhould be deli- 
ver'd up to the King. That he might diſpoſe of 
the great offices of the kingdom as formerly ; and 
admit whom he pleas'd into his councils. That 
in ſhort, he ought to be reſtor'd to all his juſt 
rights which his predeceſſors had enjoy'd: but that 
the charters which contained the liberties of the 
people ſhould be obſerv'd. : 

The diſaffected Lords refuſed to obey this a- 
ward, how equitable ſoever. The Earl of Lei- 
ceſter drew his troops together again, defeated the 
King, and took him priſoner, with his eldeſt ſon 


Prince EDwARD, and his brother R1iCHARD- 
Prince 


CHAP. Prince EDwARD finding means to eſcape out of 
XX XIV. priſon, raiſed another army, routed the Earl of 
I Leiceſter, and killed him in the field of battle: 
whereupon the King was ſet at liberty, and re- 
ſtored to the throne. But I ſhall enlarge on this 
occurrence in the hiſtory of England, and return 
to France, where we find the Pope offering the 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily to CHARLES Count 
Ti: Pop* of Anjou, (his Holineſs having fallen out with 
Eau Leih % MAIN FRO, then Sovereign of thoſe countries.) 
ke Farl of But it was on the following conditions he made 
41% the propoſal to the Count of Anjou: 1. That he 
ſhould renounce for himſelf and his ſucceſſors all 
pretenſions to the city of Benevento in Naples, 
to Rome, Campania, the duchy of Spoletto, the 
marquiſate of Ancona, the patrimony of St. Pe- 
ter, and the reſt of the demeſns of the Holy See. 
2. That he ſhould take an oath to become the 
Pope's vaſlal for Naples and Sicily, (at that time 
called the two Sicilies, the one on this fide, and 
the other beyond the Pharos.) That the Count, 
or his * "a ſhould never accept of the em- 
pire, or the ſovereignty of Lombardy or Tuſ- 
cany ; and if they did, they ſhould relinquiſh the 
kingdom of Naples, to the end that no power 
in Italy might be a match for the Pope ; and that 
Naples being dependant on him, he might give 
laws to the Italian Princes. 
Acud in The Pope in order to enable the Count to in- 
ar, vade the dominions of King MA1NFRoOY, pub- 
liſhed a cruſado in his favour, anno 1266, giving 
remiſſion of fins to all that would liſt under his 
colours, and excuſing them from their vows of 
viſiting the Holy Land ; which brought an incre- 
dible number of people together, with whom the 
Count of Anjou enter'd the kingdom of Naples, 
defeated his rival in a general battle, and mounted 
his throne, MAaixFRoyY happening to be killed 
in the fight; whereupon all the towns in Naples 
and Sicily ſubmitted to the conqueror. 
The old French King, whoſe heart was always 
with the Chriſtians in the Holy Land, receiving 
advice from time to time of their deplorable cir- 
cumſtances, could not die with any ſatisfaction till 
he had undertaken another cruſado. Accordingly 
be prevaild with the Pope to ſend miſſionaries 
into his kingdom to preach up the merit of ſuch 
an undertaking ; and by his example and influence, 
ais three eldeſt ſons PHILIP, JoHN and PETER, 
and many others of the French nobility, were in- 
duc'd to take the croſs. And having ſpent three 
cars in making the neceſſary preparations, and 
leitled a regency during his abſence, he ſet ſail from 
France the firſt of July 1270 3 and beingarriv'd at 
Cagliary in Sardir.ia, a council of war was held on 
board the fleet, wherein it was agreed to land at 
Danis on the coaſt of Africa, where CHARLES 
King of Sicily had appointed to join them. The 
King of Tunis it ſeems had given old Lewis 
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great hopes of his turning Chriſtian if he had an army CH AP. 
to ſupport him, which was the principal reaſon XXXIV. 
of carrying the war thither ; tho” the cunning wony— 
Muſſulman, as appear'd afterwards, had never any 
intention of altering his religion. Another reaſon 

given for this expedition againſt Tunis, was, that 

it would facilitate any future enterprize againſt 

the Holy Land, inaſmuch as the Sultan of Egypt 

was ſupply'd with men and horſes from thence, 

The fleet having weigh'd anchor, in purſuance 6{ They make 
the determination of the council of war, came be- CO 
fore Tunis and Carthage on the eizhteenth of in Affe 
July. The next day they diſembark'd their troops; 

but in ſuch diſorder, that if the Saracens had not 

run away before the veſſels approach'd the land, 

a very ſmall body of men would have oblig'd them 

to retire to their ſhips. They found great difficul- 

ties on their firſt coming on ſhore, for want of 
water ; but making themſelves maſters of the old 

caſtle of Carthage, they found good wells of water 

there in abundance. The infidels here behav'd them- 

ſelves in the ſame manner they had done in Egypt: 

they attack'd the Chriſtian army by parties from 

time to time, cut oft their proviſions, and kept 

them in perpetual alarms ; but would never ſtand 

a charge, or come to a general engagement, As 

ſoon as they had diſcharg'd their arrows, they 
wheel'd about and fled; and their motions were 

ſo very ſwift, that it was in vain for European 

troops to purſue them. In this condition the arm 
remain'd, till the exceffive heats had fill'd the 

camp with diſeaſes; deſtroying moſt of the ge- 

nerals, as well as ſoldiers, and among the reſt the 

King, who died in the cruſado, according to his 
wiſhes, on the 25th of Auguſt, 1270, in the fifty- 

ſixth year of his age, and the forty-fourth of his 

reign. And had not the King of Sicily arriv'd 

before Tunis with a freſh ſupply of troops in 

the very inſtant, the whole army had infallibly 
become a prey to the infidels, it was ſo much 
weaken'd by ſickneſs. After this new reinforce-- 

ment from Sicily, and another from England com- 
manded by Prince EDwa RD, there happen'd ſome 

ſmart encounters between the Chriſtians and in- 

fidels, in which the Chriſtians met with ſucceſs ; 
whereupon the King of Tunis came to a treaty 

with them, and it was agreed the captives ſhould 

be releas'd on both ſides ; that the King of Tunis 

ſhould pay the charges of the expedition, and a 

tribute to the King of Sicily : but the latter part 

of the agreement was il] perform'd. However, 

the winter coming on, the Chriſtians were glad 

to accept ſuch terms as they could get, and hav- 

ing embark'd their army, arrived at Trapano in 

Sicily, where great part of their fleet and army 

which remain'd were deſtroy'd by a ſtorm ; 10 
unfortunate were theſe crtiſades, ' my author, 

to the French nation, who were principally con- 


cern'd in them: they loſt an incredible number of 
f 2 brave 
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CHAP. hrave men, and an immenſe treaſure, In this laſt, 
XXXIV. the young King PHIL Ir loſt the King his father, 
the Queen his wife, the Count of Nevers his bro- 
ther, the King of Navarre his brother- in-law, 
and his uncle Ar HñONso, very hardly eſcaping 
with his own life; which repeated ill ſucceſs had 
this good effect, that it pretty well wean'd the 
Princes of Chriſtendom from theſe romantick ad- 
Ventures. 

PHIL1P being return'd to Paris, celebrated the 
obſequies of the King his father, and the reſt of 
the nobility, who periſhed in the late expedition 
to Africa, with great magnificence. He athited 
himſelf, *tis ſaid, in carrying the corps of St. 
LEWIS to the abbey of St. Dennis: and my au- 
thor (DANIEL) obſerves, that in his time there 
were ſeven pyramids in the ſuburb of St. Lawrence, 
which were erected by this Prince in the places 
where he reſted with the corps 

The next thing he undertook was the humbling 
of ſome of the vaſſal Lords; particularly the Count 
de Foix, who preſum'd to enter into a war with 
his neighbours without his leave, and refus'd to be 
determin'd by the arbitration of the King. He 
made the Count priſoner, and kept him in chains 
a whole year, which fo terrified the other Lords, 
that he had no more diſturbances of this kind, But 
the moſt remarkable event we meet with in the 
reign of PH1L1IP III. was the Sicihan Veſpers, 
and the war with the King of Arragon, which 
was the conſequence of them. CHARLEs Earl 
of Anjou, the French King's uncle, who by the 
aſſiſtance of the Pope had depos'd MAIN FRO the 
late King, and ſtepp'd into his throne, having be- 
hav'd himſelf inſolently in the iſland of Sicily, the 
people grew uncaſy, and were ever endeavouring 
to throw off the yoke. T hey apply'd themſelves 
at length to the King of Arragon, who had mar- 
ried ConsTANTIA, the daughter and heirefs of 
MaintRoOY, and to PALEO0LOGUs the Grecian 
Emperor, who were both of them enemies to the 
King of Sicily; and theſe Princes promis'd to ſup- 
port them with all their power. It was thereupon 
agreed to maſſacre all the French that were in the 
ifland of Sicily, and at the ſame time the King of 
Arragon was to appear with a great feet upon the 
coaſts, and land Queen CONSTANTIA there with 
a good body of troops, to aflert her right to that 
The Sicilian iſland. Eaſter-ſunday in the evening, anno 1282, 
Veſpers. was appointed for the general mallacre of the 

French, and the ſignal was the ringing the bells 
for veſpers, ſrom whence this tragical occurrence 
obtain'd the name of the Sicilian Veſpers. At the 
time appointed the natives fell upon the French in 
every part of the iſland, without diſtinction ofage, ſex, 
or condition, and murder'd them all by one means 
or other; ſparing only one ſingle gentleman, who 
had diſtinguiſh'd himſelf by his equity and mode- 
ration in the poſt he poſſeſs' d. Soon alter this, the 
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King of Arragon's fleet defeated that of King CH Ap 
CHARLES's, and made his ſon the Prince of Sa- XXXI“ 
lernum priſoner ; and the ſea being open to them,. 
they landed Queen ConsTANTIA with the King 
of Arragon's troops, and by that means ſecured 
the iſland againſt any attempts of the French. 
W hat is moſt admir'd is, that tho? this conſpiracy 
was three years carrying on, and ſeveral foreign 
Princes concerned in it, the French had not the 
leaſt intimation of it till it was executed, ſo de- 
teſtable was the tyranny they exerciſed over the 
poor Sicilians. 

The Pope hereupon thunder'd out his excom- 
munications againſt the King of Arragon, abſolved 
his ſubjects from their allegiance, and took upon 
him to transfer the kingdom of Arragon to Prince 
CHARLES, one of the French king's ſons ; and 
even publiſhed a cruſado, promiſing forgiveneſs of 
ſins to all that would take the croſs upon them, 
and liſt under the French King's colours. Pn1- 
LIP being thus ſupported, and having aſſembled 
an army of an hundred thouſand men, marched 
into Spain, where the nobility being terrified by 
the excommunications of the holy See, durſt nat 
join their Sovereign, or oppoſe the torrent, but 
for ſome time remained neuter. The King of 
Arragon, a Prince remarkable in this age for his 
courage and conduct, afſembled however a flying 
army, with which he perpetually harraſs'd the 
French; and PHIILIP ſitting down before Gi- 
ronne, one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the king- 
dom, he cut off his proviſions : and by the con- 
tinual ſallies from the town, and the attacks which 
the Spaniſh troops made from time to time on the 
French camp, their forces were ſo weakened, that 
when Gironne ſurrendered, King PH1L1P found 
himſelf incapable of entring on any further action. 
A ſickneſs allo reigned in the camp, which carried 
off abundance of the French, and among the reſt 
the King himſelf, In this diſtreſs the Arragonians 
fell upon the rear of the army as they were retir- 
ing through the paſſes of the mountains, ſo that 
very few of them returned home. Even the ſick 
and wounded, and the heavy baggage which had 
becn put on board the fleet, were met with by the 
King of Arragon's fleet, and entirely ruined : and 
thus ended the reign of PHILIPP III. CHARLES 
King of Sicily died about the ſame time, and the 
King of Arragon ſurvived him but a few months. 
The deaths of theſe Princes put an end to their 
quarrels, which were however revived by their 
poſterity. ; 1 

PalLIr IV. ſurnamed the Fair, ſucceeded his * , 
Father Pr11.1p III. and by his marriage with 
Jane of Navarre added that kingdom to his do- 
minions. He enter'd into a war with EDwAR DI. 
King of England on a trifling pretence, ſur- 
prizing ſeveral of his towns in Guienne, deſigning 
to have united that province alſo to the 5 
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XXXIV. an over-match for him; he was content to yield 
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But King Epwanp ſeems to have been 


up the towns he had taken, to England again on a 
treaty of peace. 

He had another quarrel with Pope Bod iF ACE 
VIII. upon much juſter grounds, which was drawn 
out to a great length; but he ſucceeded at laſt, 
The Pope publiſh'd a bull, prohibiting all the clergy 
in Chriſtendom to grant money to their reſpective 
Sovereigns under whom they liv'd, either by way 
of loan, ſubſidy, or free gift, without the conſent 
of the Holy See; which affected the King of France 
more than any other Prince at this time, as he was 
in great want of money to maintain the war he 
was engaged in with England. Whereupon the 
King made an ordinance, forbidding all his ſub- 
jects to export out of the kingdom, either filver, 
cold, jewels, or any other valuable moveable ; 
which was chiefly levell'd at the Holy See, tho 
not mentioned in the edict. Whereupon the 
Pope wrote to the King, charging him with folly 
and imprudence in pretending to lay any reſtraint 
upon the Eccleſiaſticks, over whom, neither the 
French King or any temporal Prince, could claim 
any authority. He told him alſo, that the di- 
ſputes between France and England ought to be 
determin'd by the Holy See, and if he refus'd to 
tand to his award, he threaten'd him with inter- 
dicts and excommunications. 

The King, on the other hand, ſent circular let- 
ters thro” his dominions, containing a proteſtation 
that the government of his kingdom, as to tempo- 
ral concerns, belong'd. to him alone: that he nei- 


ther acknowledged or had any ſuperior in this re- 


ſpect; nor ſhould be concerned at the cenſures of 
the Pope, any farther than they related to purely 
ſpiritual affairs. This quarrel was made up for 
a time, but broke out with greater fury than ever, 
on the Pope's reviving his prohibition to the clergy 
to grant the King any money. The King there- 
upon entertain'd the Lords of the houſe of Co- 
lonna, whom the Pope had driven out of Italy. 
He alſo impriſon'd the Biſhop of Paniez, the 
Pope's legate, who was a fubject of France, and 
had threatened the King with an interdict and 
excommunication ; which provoked his Holineſs 
to ſuch a degree, that he declared in a letter to 
King PHILIP, that as he was the Vicar of Jeſus 
Chriſt, God had given him power over the Kings 
and kingdoms of the earth; and, in the words ot 
the prophet, to pluck up, deſtroy, and build : and 
adviſes him therefore not to ſuffer himſelf to be 
perſuaded that he had no ſuperior upon earth, and 
that he was not ſubje& to the eccleſiaſtical hier- 
archy ; for this was a mad and foolith thought, 
and he who obſtinately perſiſted in that error ceas'd 
to be of the number of the faithful. 

The King thereupon held a great council of 
eccleſiaſtical and temporal peers and lawyers, whom 


A 


up a petition againſt the Pope, wherein they en- 
dea voured to ſhew, that Bod IFA was not le- 
gally choſen to the Holy Sce; that he was guilty 
of hereſy, ſy mony, and the moſt notorious crimes ; 
upon which they requeſt the King to uſe his en- 
deavours with the Cardinals for calling a general 
council to elect another. D 

The Pope alfo called a council at Rome, where- 
in ſeveral of the French Biihops aſſiſted, notwith- 
{ſtanding the King's prohibition ; and a bull was 
publiſhed by this council, declaring, that all men 
were ſubject to the See of Rome, nor could they 
be ſaved without believing it. "The Pope proceed- 
ed to excommunicate the King, and to prohibit 
the clergy of France to celebrate divine ſervice. 
But theſe bulls were either not publ.ſhed, or not 
much regarded : however, the King was ſo pro- 
voked with this uſage, that he employed the Co- 
lonna's and ſome others to ſeize the Pope's per- 
ſon ; which they effected when his Holineſs was 
retired to a country-ſeat. He was reſcued after- 
wards out of the Colonna's hands, but they uſed 
him fo roughly, that he died in a little time; 
which put an end to the diſputes between France 
and the Holy See. 


King PHIL1P being now at leiſure to attack King Philip 


Flanders, and having by indirect means got the _— Flan- 
ers. 


Count into his hands, with his three eldeit ſons, 
made them all priſoners, and ſeiz'd his territories. 
Whereupon the Flemmings had recourſe to arms; 
and tho* they were not ſucceſsful in their firſt at- 
tempts to throw off the French yoke, the infur- 
rection became fo general in the year 1303, that 
they rais'd an army of threeſcore thouſand men, 
and gained an entire victory over the French, 
killing twenty thouſand men, and amongſt them 
many of the principal nobility, The King after- 
wards raiſed another army and engaged the Flem- 
mings, between whom and the French an obſti- 
nate battle was fought again; but neither fide had 
much reaſon to boaſt: whereupon a treaty was 
ſet on foot, and it was agreed, that RoBerT 
the ſon of the late Count, who was lately dead, 
ſhould enjoy all Flanders, except Liſle, Douay, 
and ſome other inconſiderable places, as the old 
Count had done; ſo that the French King got 
little by this war but the cures of his ſubjects, who 
were taxed at an extravagant rate to maintain it. 


The King being in peace apply'd himſelf to A French 
the conclave, who were how buſy in chuſing a Pope 2 
moves the 


See to Avig- 
The non. * 


Pope; and by his artifices got a French Biſhop 
elected, on whom he had an influence, 
Pontiff revers'd every thing that BONIFACE had 
done to the prejudice of the King and kingdom ; 
and to oblige PHILiP, removed the See from 
Rome to Avignon, where it remained ſeventy 

| years, 
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he found very ready to affert the liberties of the CH AP. 
Gallican church, and gave encouragement to ſome XXXIV. 
of the nobility, afliſted by the Colonna':, to draw LW 
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Fe took upon him the name of CLE- 


XXXIV. ment VII. 
— il this time the city and territory of Lyons 


The order 
of Knights 
Templars 


aboliſh'd, 


had been an independent ſtate; but the Arch- 
biſhop, the preſent Sovereign, unadviſedly provoking 
the King, he rais'd an army, and ſet down before 
it, and compell'd the Biſhop to ſurrender the town 
to him upon his own terms: whereupon PHILIP 
re-united it to the crown of France, Lyons once 
made part of the kingdom of Arles, afterwards 
of the kingdom of Burgundy ; then it was ſubject 
to the empire; and by inſenſible degrees the Arch- 
biſhop had poſleſs'd himſelf of the temporal power, 

The laſt conliderable event in this reign was 
the aboliſhing the order of Knights Templars, not 
only in France, but in all the kingdoms of Europe. 
Theſe Knights of the Temple, or 'T'emplars, were 
a religious order, who beſides the uſual vows of 
celibacy, &c. oblig'd themſelves to defend ſuch 
pilgrims as reſorted to the Holy Land from the in- 
ſults of the natives, and to guard the roads leading 
to Jeruſalem, They were eſtabliſh'd about the 
year 1120, and were call'd Templars from a houſe 
that was given them by BALD WINS the ſecond King 
of Jeruſalem, which ſtood on or ncar the place 
where S0LOM ON*'s temple did. All people ſeem'd 
fond of entering into this order at firſt, fo that 
they became excceding numerous, and lands were 
ſettled on them in all countries in Europe, to en- 
able them to perform the vows they had made of 
protecting pilgrims &c, Their order in time be- 
came immenſely rich, whereupon they grew lazy 
and indolent, and were as remarkable tor their 
lewdneſs and immoralitics, as they were at firſt 
for their virtue. Nay, the charge againſt them, 
which was fully prov'd by witneſſes and their own 
confeſſion, was ſuch, that it could never have been 
credited if their convictions did not ſtill remain 
upon record, and that they were ſo univerſally de- 
teſted as to be extirpated in every Chriſtian nation 
at one and the fame inſtant. But notwithſtanding 
they were grown the moſt impious of human race, 
the hiſtorians of that time obſerve, that their mon- 
ſtrous crimes were conceal'd from the world by 
the vows of ſecrecy they impos'd on all that enter'd 
into their ſociety ; and had it not been that two of 
the order had been thrown into priſon and dealt 
very ſeverely with by their ſuperiors, their impie- 
ties might have remain'd a ſecret to the world 
much longer. Thele two priſoners made an of- 
ſer to the French court, of laying open the whole 
matter, if they might be protected : with which 
the King being acquainted, he order'd they ſhould 
be examin'd. They diſcover'd matters of that a- 
trocious nature, that the King thought fit to com- 
municate the examination to the Pope ; but find- 
ing him not inclin'd to proſecute them, as be- 
lieving their crimes had been magnified only with 
an intention of ſeizing their eſtates, the King de- 


termin'd to act independantly, and in one night CH ap 
Templars to be ſeiz'd XXY1y 
throughout the kingdom, viz, on the 13th of Oc- way 


order'd all the Knights 


tober, 1307. The grand maſter himſelf was ap- 
prehended at the temple in Paris; their eſtates 
alſo were ſeiz'd, and that the Pope might not take 
umbrage at it, they were ſequeſtred into the hands 
of two cardinals, The Pope afterwards examin'd 
ſeventy-two of the knights himſelf, and was fur- 
priz'd to find them confeſs the principal part of the 
charge. An hundred and forty more of them were 
nga at Paris, who confeſs'd the whole matter 
alſo, 

I. They depos'd, that at their admiſſion into the 
order, they were oblig'd to renounce Jeſus Chriſt, 
and the better to expreſs their contempt of him, 
they were to ſpit three times upon a crucifix. 

2, That upon their admiſſion they kiſs'd the 
mouth, the navel, the back and anus of the per- 
ſon who receiv'd them. 

3. They promis'd to have no concern with wo- 
men, but were permitted to commit ſodomy with 
their brethren. 

4. They oblig'd themſelves to adore a wooden 
head with a great beard, partly gilded and partly 
ſilver'd; which was expos'd at their general chap- 
ters, 

5. If any one of the knights acquainted another 
of his brethren with any fin he had committed, 
and ſuch brother ſhould reveal it to the world, he 
ſhould ſufter the puniſhment the perſon deſerv'd 
who had committed it. 

6. GEOFFREY of Gouneville, who had been ad- 
mitted in England, declar'd, that refuſing to deny 
Jeſus Chriſt, the ſuperior ſaid, this need not trou- 
ble him, it was a cuſtom introduc'd by one of their 
grand maſters, who obtain'd his deliverance from 
captivity in Turkey by ſwearing he would intro- 
duce this uſage in his order, 

As to their drunkenneſs it was ſo very common, 
that it was become a proverb, to be as drunk as a 
Templar. 

The Pope being ſatisfied of their guilt, iſſued 
his bulls to England, Scotland, Germany, Spain, 
Italy, &c. for aboliſhing the order, and ſeizing their 
eſtates ; which were readily put in execution by 
their reſpective Princes, after the ſentence againſt 
them had been confirm'd by the council of Vienne, 
anno 13123 ſo that this order continued near two 
hundred years from their firſt inſtitution. In 
France the lands of the Templars, *tis faid, were 
given to the knights of St. Jo HN of Jeruſalem, now 
the knights of Malta, as they were in ſome other 
countries; but in others they were apply'd to the 
uſes of the ſtate, 

While the King was thus expreſſing his deteſta- 
tion at the immoralities of the Templars, there 
broke out in his own family ſome ſcenes of lewd- 


neſs, which gave him much more uneaſineſs: the 
wives 
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a | HAP. wives of every one of the three Princes his ſons his father had been, ſevera) ways and means were CH AP. 
5 XXIV. were charg'd with being falſe to their huſband's propoſed to him, among which he fixed upon two; XXXIV. 


beds; and upon two of them it was ſufficiently one was the enfranchiting the lower fort of people 
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| Lewis X. 


A prime 


prov'd, viz, upon MARGARET daughter of Ro- 
BERT Duke of Burgundy and wife of LEWIS 
King of Navarre, the King's eldeſt fon ; and upon 
BLANCHE the wife of Prince CHARLES: they 
were convicted of having been familiar with two 
centlemen of the houſhold who were brothers, 
viz, PHILIP and GAUTIER LANN AY, who 
were flea'd alive and hang'd upon a gibbet; and 
the two Princeſſes were ſhut up in priſon. So true 
it is, that people in the moſt exalted ſtations are of- 
ten as unhappy in their families as their inferiors, 


and that crown'd heads are not exempted from 


horns, Whether this melancholly diſcovery con- 
tributed to impair the King's health or not, I ſhan't 
pretend to ſay; but he was taken ill of a languiſh- 
ing diſtemper that his phyſicians could not find a 
name for, and died on the 29th of November 1314, 
being ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon LEWIS X. King 
of Navarre, who was ſurnamed Hutin. 

Lewis X. named Hutin from his haſty paſſi- 
onate temper, was hardly crowned when there 
happened an inſurrection of the Barons againſt 
him, who had been grievouſly oppreſſed by taxes 
in the laſt reign ; to appeaſe whom, the Count 
de Valois, the King's uncle, propoſed the ſacri- 
ficing of EUGUERRAUD MARIGNI, who had 
been prime miniſter in the laſt reign, and ſuppoſed 
to be the author of that variety of impoſitions 
which had been made uſe of to raiſe money : 
but by deſtroying of this miniſter he propoled 
more the gratifying his own revenge it ſeems, 
than the EtisfaRtion of the nation ; for they had 
not a very good underſtanding. MAR1GNI there- 
fore was ſeiz'd and thrown into a dungeon, and 
articles drawn up againſt him ; but he was not per- 
mitted to make his defence : his mercenary judges, 
by the direction of the court, condemn'd him with- 
out hearing him, and though he was a perſon of 
quality, he was hang'd upon a gibbet without the 
town, erected for expoſing the bodies of the moſt 
notorious malefactors. He proteited his innocence 
at his death, which was not then much regarded, 
but the King being convinc'd of the injuſtice of 
the ſentence afterwards, conſider'd his children in 
huis will; and the Count de Valois himſelf, in a 
dangerous fit of ſickneſs, when he thought hie was 
going to give account of this barbarous proſecu- 
tion, amongſt his other ſins, ordered a large ſum 
of money to be diſtributed to the poor of Paris ; 
and when any perfon received this alms, he who 
gave it was ordered to ſay, pray for the foul of my 
Lord EUGUERRAUD (who had been executed) 
and for my Lord CHARLES of Valois. Which 
as cleared up the reputation of that mi- 
niſter. 

Lewis being in as great ſtraits for money as 


for a ſum of money, who were yet in a ſtate of 
villainage, and no better than ſlaves to their re- 
ſpective Lords; and the other by introducing the 
Jews, who had been baniil'd in the laſt reign, 
for which they paid him a round ſum : and hav- 
ing thus repleniſh'd his treaſure, he was about 
entering into a war with the Count of Flanders, 
but died before he effected any thing, leaving a 
daughter by his firſt wife, and his ſecond big with 
child: whereupon his brother PHILIP took the 
regency upon him. The Queen was afterwards 


brought to bed of a fon named Jofx, who did John, 1315, 
not live a month; whereupon PH1L1P changed Philip v, 
his title of Regent for that of King: his nephew 1316. 


Jou, tho' really King, is not reckon'd among 
the number of their monarchs by the generality ot 
the French hiſtorians. 

When PH1L1P V. aſcended the throne, it was 
objected to his title, that JANE the daughter of 
the late King LEWIS X. was nearer in blood: 
but the nobility being affembled, they declared, 
that the crown of France could not defcend to a 
female. Whereupon they all acquicſced in PHI“ 
LIP the brother of LEWIS. The King's next 
care was to ſettle the peace between France and 
Flanders upon a laſting foot; for no nation had 
given his predeceſſors more uncaſineſs than that 
people; whereupon. he married his daughter Ma R- 


GARET to LEWIS the grandſon of the Count of 


Flanders; and it was agreed that he ſhould ſuc- 


ceed to the county of Flanders before his father; 


alſo that Liſle, Douay and Orchies ſhould belong 
to France, And having ſettled all things at home, 
he began to make preparations for a cruſado to the 
Holy Land, which he had formerly vow'd : but 
the Mahometan Princes hearing of it, we are 
told, hired the Jews, who had lately been hardly 
uſed, to poiſon all the wells and ſprings in France, 
hoping to prevent another invaſion by the death 
or ſickneſs of that people. The Jews, *tis faid, 
employ'd the Lepers in this affair, who were ex- 
cluded the fociety of other people, (of whom there 
were then a great many in France,) and generally 
diſaffected to the government, who had laid ſuch 

reſtraints upon them. The wells were accordingly 

poiſoned in ſome places, and people died with 

drinking the waters; but it being diſcovered be- 

fore the calamity become general, ſeveral of the 


Jews and Lepers were burnt.; and the Jews again 


for ever baniſh'd the kingdom: and according to 
my author, they have never been admitted into 
the kingdom by legal authority ever ſince, tho' 
they venture to reſide there. The King however 
never performed his crufadinf vow, being taken 
ill with an aguiſh diſtemper and a dyſentery, which 
carried him off in five days, net without ſuſpicion 
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CHAP. of his being poiſoned, He died in the 29th year 
XXXIV. of his age, and the ſixth of his reign, anno 1322, 
Wax} caving only three daughters; whereupon his bro- 


nuary 1327, and afterwards murder'd in priſon, CH ap 
as is ſuppos'd ; but I ſhall enlarge upon theſe things XXx1y 
when | come to the deſcription of England, and wy 
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Charles IV. 
1322. 


ther CHARLES, ſurnamed the Fair, ſucceeded to 
the crown. 

CHARLES IV. would never be reconciled to 
his wife BLANCHE, who had been falſe to his 
bed, as has been mentioned already; but on his 


acceſſion to the crown procured his marriage to 


be declared null by the Pope, for what cauſe it 
is not ſaid ; and thereupon married Mary the 
daughter of the late Emperor HEN RV of Luxem- 
burg, who living with him not much above a 
year, he married JANE the daughter of the Count 
of Evreux his uncle. 


only give ſuch an account of theſe tranſactions at 
reſent as I meet with in the hiſtories of France, 
45 III. having aſcended the throne of 
England, the court of France demanded that he 
ſhould come over and do his homage in perſon, for 
the lands he held on that fide the water. He 
firſt only deſired to defer it, as the French hiſto- 
rians tel] us, on account of his affairs being un- 
ſettled at home: but certain it is, he afterward; 
abſolutely refuſed it, and ſet up a title to the 
crown of France, as will appear hereafter. We 
meet with nothing more remarkable in the reign 


D 
The Queen About this time a war broke out between France of CHARLES IV. unleſs it be an attempt he made 
ite cow and England, but all things were ſettled upon the to be elected Emperor of Germany, in which he 


Paris with 
Mortimer. 


old foot by the peace which ſucceeded; to con- 
clude which, ISABELLA Queen of England, who 
was a daughter of France, came over to Paris 
with her fon Prince EDWARD. The King of 
England, after they had remained ſome time at 
the French Court, by the advice of the two SpEN. 
CERS, father and ſon, ſent for them over into 
England. The Queen anſwered, the SPENCERS 
were her enemies, and ſhe coull not return in 
ſafety while they were at: the head of his coun- 
cil. But ſhe concealed the true reaſon, ſays my 
French author, namely, that ſhe might have an 
opportunity of enjoying her gallant Roger Mor- 
TIMER With the greater freedom. 

Hereupon the Fngliſh court apply'd to the King 
of France to fend her and the Prince over; which 
King CHARLES ſeemed averſe to at firſt ; but, 
ſay the French hiſtorians, the SpENCERs diftri- 
buted ſo much money among King CHARLEs's 
miniſters, that he at gory inſiſted on her going, 
and was determined to ſend her over by force : 
but the Queen did not think fit to wait till things 
came to this extremity, and therefore ſet forwards 
on her journey to England, at leaſt ſhe took the 
road that led thither, till ſhe found an opportunity 
of getting to Valenciennes to the Count of Hai- 
nault, who had agreed to take her into his pro- 
tection. To engage him to aſſiſt her the more 
heartily, ſhe married the Prince of Wales to his 
ſecond daughter. Here ſhe rais'd a conſiderable 
body of troops, and the Count, who was Earl of 
Holland as well as Hainault, providing a fleet of 
ſhips to tranſport them, ſhe landed at Harwich 
in England, where the diſaffected Lords having 
join'd her with their troops, ſhe marched to Lon- 
don. The King and the SPENCERs retired be- 
fore her till they came to Briſtol, which the elder 
SPENCER pretended to defend, but was taken 
and hang'd without any form of law. The younger 
SPENCER being taken ſoon after, un lerwent the 
ſame fate; and the King, who alſo fell into their 
hands was depos'd by a parliament held in Ja- 


did not ſucceed, He died on the firſt of February 
in the thirty-fourth year of his age, and the ſe- 
venth of his reign, anno 1327-8, leaving only one 
daughter by his firſt wife 8 5 and his laſt big 
with child of a daughter, as it appear'd after- 
wards ; whereupon PH1L1P of Valois, the ſon of 
CHARLES of Valois, couſin-german to the late 
King, took upon him firſt the regency, and after- 
wards the title of King. 


Pn1Lt1e VI. ſurnamed Valois, being of a colla- Phils , 


teral branch of the royal family, viz. firſt couſin to 
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the late King, whereas EDWARD King of Eng- Lian. 
land was lineally deſcended from PHILLIP IV. « Sag 


claims tau 


King of France, by Isa BELL his mother, daughter 
of the ſaid PHIL1P, and ſiſter of the late King 
CHARLES, the King of England faintly urg'd his 
title to the crown of France ; and *tis probable he 
had never aſſerted it by arms, if he had not met 
with ſome fooliſh 1 unneceſſary provocations 
from this haughty French monarch. PHILIP, at 
his acceſſion, took that precaution to get the right 
of ſucceſſion adjudg'd in him by the nobility of 
France, for which they were pleas'd to give the 
following reaſons, 1. That King EDwARD could 
have no right to the crown, becauſe his mother 
had none, by whom he claim'd. 2. Becauſe the 
ſons of the daughters of France had never inherit- 
ed that crown: for it ſeems King EDwAaRD had 
inſiſted, that tho* by the ſalique law no female 
could inherit the crown of France, yet the ſon 
of a female, lineally deſcended from the King of 
France, might, and ought, where he was next of blood. 


: 3 * 
The firſt conſiderable action King PHILIP en |. 


ter'd upon, was the humbling the Flemmings, who 
were never heartily affected to the French, and 
had compell'd their count to fly for refuge into 
France, chiefly for his attachment to that crown, 
and ſubmitting to acknowledge himſelf a vaſſal of 
it; and in this expedition the French relate, that 
he obtain'd a ſignal victory over that people, and 
compell'd them to accept the Count for their So- 
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CHAP. The next year PufLir ſummon'd the King of 
XXXIV. England to do homage in perſon for Guienne and 
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his other territories in France; which King Ep- 


wARD thought fit to promiſe, but when it came 
to the point, refus'd to perform any thing more 
than a general * This with the ſtate in 
which he came, out- ſhining the French court it 
ſelf, that pretended to the ſovereignty over him, 
occaſion'd PHILIP to treat him with ſome degree 
of inſolence; and tho?” they parted friends in out- 
ward appearance, yet at this interview, it is ge- 
nerally held, they began to entertain that animolity 
towards cach other which afterwards broke out into 
4 moſt deſtructive war, that with ſome intermiſ- 
ſions continued upwards of an hundred years to the 
utter ruin almoſt of both nations. - France was 
deſtroy'd from one end to the other by fire and 
ſword, and England exhauſted by taxes and ſtand- 
ing armies to maintain their romantick conqueſts, 
which they were at laſt forc'd to abandon ; inſo- 
much that we never meet with ſuch miſerable 
complaints from the people as in thefe times, ce- 
lebrated by ſome Engliſh hiſtorians as next to the 
golden age, on account of two or three victories 
they obtain'd over the French. But to be a little 
more particular in the hiſtory of this reign : 

The next year, anno 1330, hoſtilities began 
between the-French and Engliſh in Guienne ; 
which of them were the azgreflors is much diſpu- 
ted by their reſpective hiſtorians : but this is not 
very material; for it is generally agreed, that on 
cithcr ſide they only waited for ſome plauſible pre- 
tence to declare war ; which can never be difficult 
to find, or make, between two powers whoſe ter- 
ritories lie contiguous, However, a peace was 
again patch'd up by the mediation of friends, and 
the places that had been taken were reſtor'd, This 
accommodation might have been laſting, in the 
opinion of the French hiſtorians, if one RoBeRT 
de Artois, of the blood-royal of France, who was 
diſguſted on account of a ſuit of law given againſt 
him, had not left the kingdom in diſguſt, and 
incited King EDwARD to revive the war. To 
which may be added the encouragement he re- 
ceiv'd from the Flemmings, from whoſe affiitance 
the King of England propos'd great advantages. It 
was however eight or nine years after the treaty 
above-mention'd before the parties enter'd into 
actual war, In July, 1338, the King of England 
with a fleet of five hundred ſhips ſail'd over to 
Flanders, from whence he went to Cologn, and 
had a conference with the Emperor of Germany 
his allie ; after which he enter'd the French ter- 
Titories, and laid ſiege to Cambray. The French 
Ring thereupon march'd to the relief of the town, 
and it was expected every day that they would 
come to a general battle. The two Kings how- 
ever contented themſelves with looking at one a- 


905 on then retir'd without coming to blows, 
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his crown upon the fortune of one day; and King XXXIV. 
ED WAR PD found himſelf much inferiour in num Wy So 
bers. One reaſon, it ſeems, of this conduct on the 
part of the King of England was, that his parlia- 
ment were weary of the charge of the war, and 
refus'd to grant him money to carry on the ſiege. 
« TheEngliſh parliamer:t{in the words of the French 
hiſtorians) preferred the intereſt of the people be- 
fore the glory of their Kings.“ But there was ano- 
ther inducement for the King of England to make 
a drawn game of it this campaign, and that was 
the backwardneſs of the Flemmings to join him. 
They had been oblig'd by the French to ſubmit to 
their Count, and renew their oaths of allegiance to 
him ; and many of them made a ſcruple of enga- 
ging againſt him on this account. KingEDwarRd 
therefore the following winter having made D'A R - 
TEVILLE, the molt popular man amongſt them, 
his friend, aſſembled the heads of them, and ex- 
poſtulated with them upon their backwardneſs to 
join his troops: whereupon D'ARTEVILLE told 
him, if he would take upon him the ſtile of King 
of France, and quarter the arms of that kingdom 
with thoſe of England, ſo that as their Lord para- 
mount he might diſcharge them from their oaths 
to the Count their immediate Prince, they would 
unanimouſly declare for him. And tho? (ſay the 
French hiſtorians) the King of England knew very 
well that his pretenſions to the crown of France 
were chimerical, and that he had authentically re- 
nounc'd them by the homage he had paid the King 
of France his lawful Sovereign for the duchy of 
Guienne and Ponthieu, and that for this reaſon 
the thing muſt appear extravagant to all Europe; 
et he took the title and arms of the King of vows fu 
F rance, and receiv'd homage from the Flemmings takes the 
as his vaſſals. He ſign'd a treaty with them, by title and 
which he promis d to recover Lifle, Doway, and 979% ot 
other places in the hands of the French, and to re- 
unite them to the county of Flanders: and when 

he embark'd for England, left his Queen at Ghent, 

and the Earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk at Y pres, 

to make incurſions into the French territories du- 

ring the winter, 

King EDWARD, at his return to England, ac- 

quainted the parliament with his alliances with 

the Flemmings, aſſuring them that France would 

now be an eaſy conqueſt ; whereupon they were 
induced to give him all the ſupplies he aſked. The 
French King, in revenge for this defection, made 
incurſions into Flanders in the winter, deſtroying 

the open country with, fire and ſword. The. 
French alſo borrowed a great fleet of the Genoeſe 

and Spaniards, with which they block'd up the 

mouth of the Scheld, and pretended to prevent 

the Engliſh joining the Flemmings : but King 
EpwaRD commanding the royal navy of Eng Th French 
land in perſon the next year, fell upon de de- 
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XXXIV. great land-armies on board, he order'd them to 
I throw cut their graplings, and faſten their ſhips 
The French to thoſe of the enemics, whereby they ſtood as 
3 g defeat” firmly in the engagement as if they had fought 
upon land; and after an obſtinate battle, which 
laſted from morning till night, the Engliſh ob- 
tained a compleat victory, deſtroying no leſs than 
thirty thouſand of the French, according to the 
Englith hiſtorians, and ten thouſand according to 
the French: however, both agree that King PH r- 
L1P's fleet was entirely deſtroy'd; and the reaſon 
aſſign'd tor the great flaughter that was made, is, 
that no quarter was given. This was the greateſt 
ſea-figlit which bad happen'd tor many ages; tho 
this may be called rather a river than ſea-engage- 
ment, being fought chicfly on the river Schield. 

After this victory King EpwAR SD Janded his 
forces, and joining the Flemmings and the reſt of 
his allies, form'd an army of an hundred and 
twenty thouſand men, according to the French 
accounts, with which he laid ftege to Tournay, a 
town at that time extremely well fortihed, and 
defended by a numerous garriſon; where the 
the French King ſuffering him to throw away the 
beſt of his troops for ten weeks, came at length 
to the relief of the place. But when the two 
armies were upon the point of joining battle, King 
Pailie's filter, JANE de Valois, mother-in-law 
to the King of England, who had retired into a 
nunnery, and obtained the reputation of a faint, 
offered her mediation, and obtained a truce for 
a year between the two nations; which 'tis ſaid 
the King of England only conſented to, to ſatisfy 
his allies, who began to grow weary of the war : 
after which King EDwarD and his court re- 
turn'd to England; and PHILIr, while he was 
on that {ide the watei, found means to draw off 
both the Emperor and the Flemmings from his alli- 
ance, But to make him ſome amends, the Duke 
of Bretagne dying about the ſame time, the ſuc- 
ceſſion of that duchy was conteſted by CHARLES 
de Blois and Joan Count of Mountfort; and the 
French court taking part with CHARLEs, the 
Count of Montfort called in the Engliſh to his 
aſſiſtance. But before the Englith ſuccours could 
arrtre in Bretagne, King PHILI ſent his eldeſt 
lon, the Duke of Normandy, with a fine army 
to ſupport the intereſt of CHARLES de Blois, 
who beſieg'd Jou, de Montfort in Nantz, took 
the town and made him priſoner, after which he 
was confin'd in the Louvre at Paris, 

The Counteſs of Montfort, a lady of an he- 
roick courage, neverthele maintain'd the war 
againſt CHARLES de Bloss, till re-inforcements 
arriv'd from England under the command ot Ro- 
BERT D'ARTOIS above- mentioned, who laid 
ſiege to Vannes and wok it; but the town was 
toon after ſurprized by the French dd the Count 
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D'ARTO1s being mortally wounded in the diſpute, CH Ap 
was carried over to England, where he died. Soon XXx1y BI x 
after the King of England arriv'd in Bretagne 
with a great army, and beſieg'd ſeveral towns 1 
the Duke of Normandy was ſent with an equal 
force to oppoſe him, and great expectations there 
were of a battle: but the Pope's Nuncio found 
means to obtain a truce between the two nations 
again, and King EDwARD return'd to England, 
glad to have eſcaped ſo well, ſay the French hi- 
ſtorians; for his fleet had been diſpers'd, and his 
proviſions cut off, that his army muſt infalliby 
have periſh'd, but for this timely negotiation, 

About this time it was, (anno 1344,) that Hu- push 
BERT, Count Dauphin of Vienne, transferred his united i» 
dominions to PHILI of France, the King's ſe- 2 
cond ſon: but afterwards it was agreed they ſhould *** 
be ſettled on CHARLEs Duke of Normandy, 
the King's eldeſt ſon ; ever ſince which time Dau- 
phiné has belong'd to the crown of France, and 
it has been the title of the King's eldeſt fon. The 
King alſo purchas'd the lordſhip of Montpelier of 
PniL1e King of Majorca, which was thereupon 
united to the crown, 

The truce which had been made for a year was 
but ill obſerved, both in Bretagne and Guienne ; 
but the French King taking upon him to execute 
ſeveral Breton and Norman 1 who were 
in the King of England's Intereſt, without aſ- 
ſigning any reaſon for it, this occaſioned the war 
to break out a-freſh, The King of England ſent 
a conſiderable force into Guienne, under the 
command of the Karl of Derby, a gentleman ce- 
lebrated for his conduct and generous ſpirit. He , gige. 
made himſelf maſter of {ſeveral towns: but what refted Ce-. 
has eſtabliſhed his fame in hiſtory, is his juſtice 1, 
and contempt of wealth, of both which they give 
an inſtance in the ſtorming of Bergerac, where 
he gave every foldier the houſe he ſhould ſeize, 
and all the treaſure in it. One of them having 
made himſcif maſter of a houſe where the bankers 
had agreed to depoſit their caſh, and finding an 
immenſe ſum, acquainted the General with it, 
not imagining ſo much wealth could be intended 
for any one private man : but the General told 
him, the greatneſs of the treature ſhould not alter 
the caſe, let it amount to what it would it was 
all his own ; he had paſs'd his word and honour, 
and he ſcorn'd to revoxe it. 


King PHIL1P to maintain the war laid a tax A tax fir 


upon his ſubjects which was never known in laid on 14" 
France before, namely, that of ſalt, He obliged 


all people to come and buy it at his magazines 
at ſuch a price as he was pleaſed to lay upon it; 
which made King Epwarp his rival fay, he 
did well to ſupport his title by the Salique law. 
He raiſed the value of money alfo, obliging his 
ſubjects to take it for more than it was coin d, 


which breught him in a great deal of _—_— 
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but impoverifl1'd his country, and diſpos'd his peo- 
ple for a rebellion, — in Normandy. The 
Duke of Normandy being ſent to oppoſe the Earl 
of Derby in Guienne, retook ſeveral places from 
the Engliſh. Whereupon the King of England 
aſſembled a great fleet and army to go to the aſſiſ- 
tance of his ſubjects on that tide 3 but the wind 
proving contrary, a diſaffected Norman Lord 
named GroFREY of Harcom, who was on 
board the King's ſhip, propos'd his invading Nor- 
mandy, aſſuring him there were numbers of male- 
contents that would join him in that province : 
which being agreed to in a council of war, the 
deſcent was made near La Hogue, where he met 
with little oppoſition, King PHILI expecting 
him in another part of the country. Upon the 


himſelf under a neceſſity of ſupporting them, which C HAP. 
brought on a general engagement, to the utter XXXIV. 
ruin of the French army. This defeat was occa -=? 


ſion'd, as *tis ſaid, by the cowardiſe of the Ge- 
noeſe, who were in the front, and run away upon 
the firſt diſcharge, which diforder'd the main body. 
Some of the French hiſtorians are fo ſevere upon 
the memory of King PHIL1P, as to affirm that it 
happen'd for want of conduct, and that King Ep- 
WARD was evidently the more accompliſh'd Ge- 
neral ; for it is agreed that the French were at leaſt 
double the number of the Engliſh, and that they 
loſt thirty thouſand common men, beſides a vaſt 
number af their nobility and knights, and four- 


ſcore banners or colours, carried by as many Lords 
Barinerets, were taken, 


news of this invaſion, the Duke of Normandy 
immediately march'd his forces out of Guienne, 
and joining with thoſe King PHiL1P had aſſem- 


After this victory, which the Prince of Wales calus be- 
has generally the honour of, the King of England veg's and 
laid ſiege to Calais; and as he found it to be a place en, 137. 
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bled, endeavour'd to ſtop the progreſs of the King 
of England; who in the mean time had made 
himſelf maſter of moſt of the towns in Normandy, 
and amongſt the reſt of Caen, a rich and popu- 
lous city, the plunder whereof King EDwarD 
zave to his ſoldiers, reſerving only one ſhip-load 
of the moſt valuable treaſure and effects to be ſent 
to England, which, ſays the French hiſtorian, 
was a bait for the Engliſh, and encouraged them 
to aſſiſt their triumphant Prince with all their 
might, in hopes of dividing the riches of that fine 
kingdom with their countrymen, He ſent over 
alſo three hundred of the moſt wealthy citizens, 
who were to ranſom their perſons with their 
eſtates; together with the Conſtable of France, 


the Earl of Tancarville, and above threeſcore 


knights, that were taken in an engagement under 
the walls of Caen. 

Soon after, King PH1L1P, and his ſon the Duke 
of Normandy, with the whole power of France, 
that was aſſembled in defence of their country, ap- 
near'd in fight; of whoſe ſtrength it ſeems the 
Ning of England was ſo apprehenſive, that he 
thought of nothing but making his retreat by way 
of Flanders, where he had ſtill a conſiderable par- 
ty, which he hoped would join him. His difficulty 
was to pals the river Somme in view of ſo formid- 
able an enemy ; but by his frequent marches and 
countermarches having gain'd about a day's march 
of the French, and found out a ford that was prac- 
ticable, he paſs'd the river without much loſs ; and 


obſerving an advantagious ſpot of ground to encamp 


his army upon near the village of Creſſi, he de- 
termin'd here to wait the approach of the French 
army, which overtook him the next day. King 
PHll1p finding his enemy ſo ſtrongly poſted, 
determin'd to defer the attack till his people had 
recover'd the fatigue of ſo long a march: how- 
ever, the van of his army being engaged without 
ns knowledge, according to the French, he found 


of great ſtrength, and defended by a numerous gar- 
riſon, he determin'd to ſtarve the town. Accord- 
inzly he block'd it up by his fleet towards the ſea, 
and ſurrounded it on the land-fide with his ſoldiers 
huts, that look'd like another town, having ſtreets 
and market-places, ſhops and taverns, and all man- 
ner of merchandizes brought hither from Flanders 
and England, as to ſome great mart. He continu'd 
in this ſituation about a year, when the town was 
oblig'd to ſurrender at diſcretion ; whereupon King 
EpwaRD remov'd all the old inhabitants, and peo- 
pled it with Engliſh. The French affairs went no 
better on the ſide of Guienne, where their enemies 
took one town after another, and quarter'd their 
trœops in the fine countries upon the Loire. In 
Bretagne, CHARLEs de Blois was taken priſoner 
and ſent to England. The French in the mean 
time had ſpirited up the Scots, as uſual, to attack 
the Engliſh borders in the abſence of their King : 
but they were entirely defeated by the Queen of 
England's army, and their King brought priſoner 
to London, The only conſolation the French 
King had, was the Flemmings changing ſides and 
coming over to his intereſts : but as the Engliſh 
were now maſters of Calais, they did not ſtand in 
ſo much need of them as formerly in their ex- 
peditions to France. And now King EDwaRrD 
was content to accept of the truce that had been 
long mediated, on condition that each part 
ſhould continue in poſleſſion of what he was ol. 
ſeſs'd of. This truce was prolong'd at ſeveral 
times to the year 1350, when King PIII 
died, leaving two ſons by his firſt wife, viz, Joun 
Duke of Normandy, who ſucceeded him; and 
PHILIPP Duke of Orleans and Count of Valois : 
and he left his ſecond wife, BLANCHE of Na- 
varre, big with child of a daughter. 


The French had great” expectations of King John II. 
Joux when he was advanc'd to the throne, be- 1330. 


ing of a mature age, (about forty) educated in 
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the myſteries of ſtate, and having commanded 
the armies of France for a conſiderable time with 
ſucceſs z and yet there is no reign wherein the 
kingdom ſuffer'd more by foreign enemies and 
inteſtine diviſions. The King was crown'd at 
Rheims on the 26th of September, 1350, when 
he made ſeveral knights, and amongſt the reſt 
CHARLES his elde!t fon the firſt, who bore the 
title of Dauphin on account of his being heir 
apparent to the crown. "The rejoicings for the 
coronation were ſcarce over, when Raovr Count 
d' Eu, Conſtable of France, return'd fron: his im- 
priſonment in England, having been taken at the 
ſtorming of Caen. He was teiz'd by the King's 
order when he came to court, and beheaded with- 
out any trial, being in a confpiracy with the King 
of England againſt the ſtate, as was aiterwards 
given out. 

About the ſame time there was a battle be- 
tween the French and Engliſh in Guienne, where- 
in the latter were victorious; after which a truce 
was made between the two nations, which the 
French complain was but ill obſerved, eſpecially 
in Bretagne, where, among other enterprizes, a 
duel was fought between thirty knights of Bretagne 
and as many of England, and the Bretons came 
off conquerors, which they boait of to this day, 
During this truce alſo the King of England fur- 
priz'd Guines, having corrupted the governour : 
which, when the French complain'd of, they were 
anſwer'd that the ſurprizing of places was not pro- 
hibited by the truce, or they would not have at- 
tempted Calais; for CHaRn1, governour of St. 
Omers, had attempted to ſeize that city, having 
firſt bought the governour ; but the conſpiracy 
was diſcover'd, and CHARNI with five or fix 
hundred French knights made priſoners, beſides a 
great many cut to pieces, The truce however 
was continued to the year 1355. 

In the mean time the King of Navarre came 
to court, to whom the French chiefly aſcribe the 


puts himſelf calamities which afterwards happen'd in the king- 


under the 


protect ion of 


che Engliſh, 


dom. He vas the fon of PH1iL1iPp Count of 
Evreux, a Prince of the blood, and of JANE of 

rance, daughter of King LEWIS HuTin. He 
had bcen educated at the French court, and was 
much admir'd there, as being a moſt accompliſh'd 
young Prince, The avow'd deſign of his waiting 
on the King at this time, was to deſire his daugh- 
ter JANE in marriage, whom he obtain'd : but 
obſerving the perplexity the {tate was in on ac- 
count of the conqueſts of the Engliſh, he took 
the opportunity of demanding the reſtitution of 
the counties of Champagne and Brie, and the 
duchy of Burgundy, of which his anceſtors ſeem 
to have been unjuſtly depriv'd. The King how- 
ever did not think fit to reſtore them, but on the 
contrary, gave ſome part of his territories in Nor- 
mandy to bis inveterate enemy CHARLES of 


of Spain, then conſtable of France; at which the C H AP 


King of Navarre was ſo exaſperated, that he ſur- 
2 the Conſtable and murder'd him in his 
ouſe; and expecting the King would reſent the 
outrage, he put himſelf under the protection of 
the King of England. Such were the ſituation 
of King Jon's affairs however at this time, that 
he durſt not publickly expreſs his diſpleaſure: but 
the King of Navarre offering to return to his duty 
on condition he might obtain his pardon, he 
thought fit to agree to it. This Prince ſtill re- 
new'd his conſpiracies againſt the French court, 
keeping intelligence with the King of England, 
who was now come over to Calais upon the ex- 
piration of the truce, as the Prince of Wales was 
to Guienne ; and it was expected every day that 
the King of Navarre would make an inſurrection 
in Normandy, where he had large demeſns, and 
join the Engliſh, In this critical juncture King 
— order'd his ſon the Dauphin to invite the 

ing of Navarre to an entertainment at the caſtle 
of Rouen, ( for there was a particular intimacy 
between thoſe Princes) and while they were at 
dinner ſurrounding the caſtle with a detachment of 
his army, he made the King of Navarre priſoner, 
and cut oft the heads of four of his miniſters who 
were at dinner with him. Whereupon PHIUIp, 
brother to the King of Navarre, being at liberty, 
join'd the Duke of Lancaſter, who was lately 
landed in Normandy, with a good body of troops. 
The Engliſh however were far from performing 
what was expected from them in Normandy this 
ard which we are told was occaſion'd by the 
ackwardneſs of the parliament to give ſupplies. 
The Prince of Wales on the other hand made 
very rapid conqueſts with a handful of men 
on the ſide of Guienne, laying Auvergne, Li— 
mouſin and Berry under contribution, and ad- 
vancing as far as Bourges; which King Jonx 
having advice of, and foreſeeing it would be dit- 
ficult for the young Prince to make his retreat, 
aſſembled his troops and march'd towards Berry 
with the utmoſt expedition. He came up with 
the Prince at Maupertuis, about two leagues from 
Poitiers, who finding his communication cut off 
from his own garriſons, choſe an advantagious 
camp, and there reſolv'd to attend the enemy. 
But having no proviſions with him, and it being 
impoſſible almoſt for him to receive any, the 
French hiſtorians lament the raſhneſs of their 
King in attacking him in a place almoſt inacceſ- 
ſible, and not endeavouring rather to ſtarve the 
Engliſh, as he might have done in two or three 


days. The King's troops, according to their own The beth 
writers, conſiſted of forty-eight thouſand men, of et 


and the Prince of Wales's of twelve thouſand ; 


but then there was no way of coming at him but 
by one road, where four troopers could hardly 


march a-breaſt, and where the Engliſh eb 
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HAP. who had lin'd the hedges and encloſures, took 
XXIV. them off as they advanc'd, till they Jay in heaps 


at the entrance of their camp. And the French 
being thus put into confuſion in the front, a body 
of Engliſh horſe wheel'd about, and taking a cir- 
cumference, fell in upon the rear, which com- 
pleated their defeat, The King with his fon PH 1- 
LIP, and ſeveral thouſand more, were taken pri- 
ſoners, and among the ſlain were no leſs than ſe- 
venteen hundred lords and gentlemen. 

The French relate, that the Pope's legate endea- 
vour'd to accommodate matters before the battle 
begun: that the Prince of Wales was fo ſenſible of 
his diſtreſs, that he offer'd to relinquiſh all the 
conqueſts he had made this campaign, if King Jon x 
would give him leave to retire to Bourdeaux: but 
the King inſiſting that the Prince and an hundred 
knights ſhould ſurrender themſelves priſoners at diſ- 
cretion, he reſolv'd to defend himſelf to the laſt 
extremity ; and this reſolution was crown'd with 
ſucceſs, much beyond his hopes. However, his 
troops were ſo few, and his priſoners ſo many and 
of ſuch quality, that he did not think fit to enter 
upon any further action, but return'd with them 
into Guienne, in order to ſecure them, with the 
rich plunder they were maſters of ; for they had 
not only ringe a great many good towns, but 
rifled the French camp, which muſt yield them a 
conſiderable booty, the French King, the Dau- 
phin and his three brothers, with a numerous no— 
bility, being in the field. 

The Dauphin with his two brothers having re- 
tir'd out of the battle in good time, came to Paris, 
where the ſtates acknowledg'd the Dauphin lieute- 
nant of the kingdom during the King's abſence. 
He was ſcarce twenty years of age at this time, 
and had a very perverſe people to deal with, be- 
ſides a victorious enemy, whom he might reaſon- 
avly have expected at the gates of Paris in a ſhort 
time: but the Engliſh of that age ſeem much better 
qualified to gain than to improve victories; they 
entirely loſt the advantages they might have made 
ot the confuſion and ill temper the French were in, 
and ſuffer'd them by agreeing to a needleſs truce, 
to recover from their conſternation, and reunite 
the ſeveral jerring parties in the kingdom: the rea- 
lun of which conduct is generally aſerib'd to the 
unſcaſonable good huſbandry of the Engliſh par- 
liament, who refus'd to ſupply the King with mo- 
ney to maintain his conqueſts, But ſurely as he 
was maſter of ſo rich a country as France, it would 
have been no difficult matter to have ſubſiſted his 
troops, and maintain'd them by the contributions 
he might have rais'd there. This, no doubt, was 
what the Engliſh parliament expected; they might 
juſtly be piqu'd, to ſee the demands of the court 
increaſe with their conqueſts, and the produce of 
ſo fine a country ſquander'd away upon favourites 
or taithleſs allics, as was in ſome degree the caſe 


was obliged to ſubmit : all the ſatisfaction he had 


in a much later war with that nation, But toCHAP* 
proceed; The Prince of Wales having brought XXXIV* 
the King of France and his fon PHILI priſoners (noe 
to London, made his entry into that city upon 1 
little black pad, while he had taken care to have ey toes 
the King mounted on a large fine horſe with the London 
richeſt furniture, appearing himſelf rather as an at- —— _ 
tendant on that monarch than his conqueror, This Fench 
the French hiſtorians obſerve, was carrying his King. 
priſoner in triumph in a very different manner from 

that of the antient Romans, who drew their cap- 

tive Kings after them chain'd to their chariots, * 

this he ſhew'd a much more elegant taſte of glory, 

and which will ever be admir'd by the judicious 

beyond the moſt ſplendid of the Roman triumphs. 

The Dauphin in the mean time found a faction France in a 
in Paris, which render'd him very uneaſy : W 
inſiſted on his having a council of citizens about 
him, without whoſe direction they would ſuffer 
him to tranſact nothing. They took upon them 
to diſplace ſeveral miniſters, and ſupply their rooms 
with their own creatures ; to which the Dauphin 


was to obſerve the nobility well inclin'd to his per- 
ſon, who were exaſperated at the commons for the 
inſults they daily receiv'd at Paris, and in moſt of 
the cities of the kingdom, after their return 
from the battle of Poitiers, the people upbraid- 
ing them with cowardiſe and deſerting of their 
King. Paris, ſays my author, was now become 
a garriſon town, the tradeſmen having formed 
themſelves into troops and regiments; the nobility 
and peaſants in the — had entred into a kind 
of war, in which thouſands were flaughter'd ; 
armies of robbers were got together, who fell upon 
both parties without diſtinction, plundering all the 
open towns, and none durſt ſtir out of the greater 
Cities for fear of meeting them. In the mean time 
the common people continued their inſults on the 
Dauphin at Paris; they let the King of Navarre 
out of priſon, and placed him at their head, re- 
quiring the Dauphin to do him juſtice for the 
wrongs he had ſuffer'd, particularly to reſtore the 
places that had been taken from him in Normandy, 
and to repeal the attainder of thoſe gentlemen 
who were taken priſoners with him at Rouen and 
had been executed ; all which the Dauphin was 
oblig'd to grant. The Provoſt or Mayor of Paris, 
who was the head of the tactious party, endea- 
vour'd to diſtinguiſh his people by ordering them 
to wear caps half red and half blue; but this ſoon 
ceas'd to be a diſtinction, for the reſt of the people 
finding themſelves in danger of being kuock'd on 
the head for want of ſuch*' caps, immediately fur- 
niſh'd themſelves with them. At length theMayor 
carried his inſolence fo far, that he came to the pa- 
lace with ſeveral thouſand-arm'd men, to whom 
the Dauphin coming out and demanding what they 
wanted, he order'd ſome of his followers to ſeize 
upon 
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CH A P. upon two of the Marſhals of France that attended 
XXXIV. the Dauphin, and murder them, which was exc- 
Wa cuted before the Dauphin's face; and the Mayor 

made no other excuſe for this outrage, but that he 
thought it for the publick good, Hereupon the 
reſt of the courtiers fled, leaving the Dauphin a- 
lone. He ask'd the Mayor, whether they had 
any deſign upon his perſon, He faid, no, my 
Lord ; but that you may be ſafe, take my cap. 
The Prince took it, and gave him is own, which 
this fellow had the impudence t ear afterwards, 
The Hahn And now he thought it Dro me to put his 
at Paris pro- grand project in execution, WI vas to get the 
FP be. King of Navarre declar'd Ki: ©: France; but 
of Navarre tho' that Prince had ambition <:15+: th to aſpire to 
K.of France. the crown of France, and had © prior right to the 
King of England, if females we: admitted into 
the ſucceſſion, yet tue fear of being abandon'd by 
King EDwaRD, vio was his greatelt ſupport, 
made him very cautious of taking the title upon 
him. However, according t the French hiſto- 
rians, mcaſures were concerted between him and 
the Mayor of Paris, to let in a body of the King 
of Navarre's troops on a certain night, and to 
murder or expel all the Dauphin's party in the 
city; but the thing happening to take air, and 
ſome popular men in the Dauphin's intereſt, giv- 
ing the citizens to underſtand, that the city vas 
upon the point of being betray'd to the Eugliſn, 
things took 2 new turn; the Mayor was cut in 
pieces, and the town appear'd now entirely in the 
Dauphin's intereſt, "The French writers do in- 
deed ſugzeſt, that the party of the King of Eng- 
land and the King, of Navarre was the ſame, and 
that notwithſtanding the truce, the Engliſh were 
at the bottom of theſe attempts and conſpiracies 
againſt the Dauphin ; which, if true, may in 
ſome meaſure account for King EDwaA RD's con- 
ſenting to a truce when he was victorious, He 
might hope to effect his deſigns by the King of 
Navarre's party and their civil diſſenſions, ſooner 
than by an open war; tho' by the.treaty he made 
with King Jonn afterwards, he does not ſeem 
to have any deſign upon the crown of France, 
but only to get the dominions which belong'd to 
England on that ſide the water reſtor'd, 

The truce being expir'd, hoſtilities were re- 
new'd, or rather continu'd, ſay the French wri- 
ters; for they were the ſame troops which ravag'd 
France before under the name of the King of Na- 
varre, that now plunder'd it under the King of 
England's colours: but they were ſuſpended for a 


while, by the coming over of the Archbiſhop of - 


Sens, the Earl of Tancarville, and other Lords, 
who had been taken priſoners at the battle of Poi- 
tiers, with a treaty of peace concluded between 
neace be, the two Kings; wherein it was agreed, that Nor- 
tween the mandy, Poitou, Anjou, and all the dominions 


two Kings. which formerly belong'd to England, together 


A treaty of 
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with Calais, the counties of, Bologne, Guines, Pon- C AP b 
thieu and Montrevil ſhould be yielded up to Eng- XXx1v NN 
land, to be held independently, without paying = 


* 


any homage or acknowledgment to the crown of 
France; and that th: Duke of Bretagne ſhould 
hold his duchy of the King of England, and do 
homage to him for it; and laſtly, that four milli- 
ons of crowns (ſome make them livres) ſhould be 
paid for the ranſom of the French King and the 
Lords that were priſoners with him: in conſidera- 
tion whereof the King of England renounc'd all 
right to the crown of France. But this, ſay the 
French, was putting King EDwarp in poſſeſſion 
of that crown he pretended to renounce : it was in- 
veſting that part of France which was left to the 
Ning on all tides, and putting the King of Eng- 
I:nd ina condition of taking it whenever he ſhould 
alicdge there was an infraction of the treaty. The Reede, 
Dauphin and the States therefore declared, they - adage: 
. . Ss * FINC?, 3G 
would never ſubmit to it. Whereupon Kin; Ep- the wie 
WARD rais'd a great army and came over into new" 
France, deſtroying the open country with fire and 
{word to the very gates of Paris, where the Dau- 
phin had thut himſelf up with a numerous garri- 
fon, but did not pretend to make any oppolition 
in the field. At length heaven, in the language 
of the French writers, was pleaſed to put an end 
to tlis deitructive war by a miracle; they tell us, 
that as the King of England lay encamp'd with 
his army near Chartres, a ſtorm of rain and hail, 
attended by thunder and lightning, ſuch as had 
never been known in the memory of man, fell 
upon the camp, and put the King and his army in 
the greateſt conſternation; inſomuch, that the 
King in that inſtant vow'd to give peace to France. 
Accordingly he immediately ſent to the deputies A tre: 
of the States to come and treat with him, and was £04 
contented to relinquiſh Normandy, Touraine, —_ 
Anjou and Maine, which he had inſiſted on in 
the treaty of London, He agreed alſo to mode- 
rate the King's ranſom to three millions of crowns. 
The French King was to be releas'd forthwith, 
and forty hoſtages; among whom, Lewis Duke 
of Anjou, and Joan Count of Poitiers, the King's 
ſons, were to be ſent in his room, for ſecuring the 
execution of the treaty, in which the King of 
Navarre was included. The King of England 
being returned to Calais, met King JohN there; 
and both of them having confirmed the treaty by 
their oaths, the King of France was left at liberty 
to return to Paris, after having deliver'd up the 
principal hoſtages. | 
Lew1s Duke of Anjou, the King's ſecond ſon, 
not being guarded very ſtrictly in England, made 
his eſcape over into France ; which his father 
look'd upon as ſo diſhonourable an action, that he 
determined to return to London, and ſurrender 
himſelf priſoner again, if he could not ſettle the 


terms of the treaty ; which, when the Dogon 


_ 1 HAP. and Mis Miniſters repreſented the | ill conſequences 
ow. of, he anſwer'd, that if good faith was baniſhed 
4 from the reſt of the world, it always ought to be 
4 found among Princes : and that as he obtain'd his 
liberty from the King of England only upon con- 
dition of executing the late treaty, he would pro- 
| cure the performance of it whatever it coſt him, 
4 Some malicious people indeed inſinuate, that all 
4 theſe fine pretences were only to cover his paſſion 
for a lady he had left in England, which deſerves 
but little credit. He went to London about Chriſt- 
mas 1363, where he was taken ill, and died on 
the eighth of April following, at the palace of the 
Savoy, in the fiſty-ſixth year of his age, and the 
fourteenth of his reign. 
King Jo left four ſons, viz. 1. CHARL Es, 
m_ who ſucceeded him. 2. LEWIS, Duke of Anjou. 
m_ I 3. Joux, Duke of Berry. And, 4. PriLie, 
Duke of Burgundy, His Daughters were, I. 
Jang, married to CHARLES I. King of Na- 
varre. 2, MARYy, married to the Duke of Bar. 
3. ISABELLA, married to JohN GALEAS, 
Duke of Milan. And, 4. MARGARET, who 
choſe the life of a nun. 
It is obſerv'd of CHARLES V, ſurnamed the 
Wiſe, that he never took the field in perſon, or 
marched at the head of his armies, as his predeceſ- 
ſors had done; which the French hiſtorians look 
upon as one ſignal inſtance of his wiſdom : and 
tis very true, that the kingdom ſuffer'd extremely 
by the impriſonment of his father, which had been 
prevented if he had committed the conduct of the 
army to his Generals. But it may be as prudent 
for a Prince to lead his troops into the field, and 
expoſe his perſon at one time, as it may be to keep 
out of danger at another. There can be no gene- 
ral rule therefore laid down in theſe cafes; and 
Princes at laſt will act according to their reſpec - 
tive completions and inclinations; nor will they 
ever want people to applaud their wiſdom, whe- 
ther they are daring or timorous. 
4 — The firſt enterprize that was undertaken in this 
. reign, was the driving the King of Navarre out of 
the ſeveral towns he poſſeſſed near the Seine, 
which interrupted the communication between 
Paris and Rouen, and this occaſion'd a battle be- 
tween the French King's troops and thoſe of the 
King of Navarre in Normandy, in which the 
3 litter were defeated. On the other hand, the 
un, Engliſh who aſſiſted the Duke of Montfort in Bre- 
tagn-, obtain'd a compleat victory over CHARLES 
de Blois, his rival, who was ſupported by the 
French, CHARLES was kill'd in the field of bat- 
tie; and MoxnTFoRT was acknowledg'd Duke 
7 vf Bretagne even by the King of France. Soon 
„ after a peace was made between France and Na- 
„  Varre; and there only remain'd thoſe bodies call'd 
the Companics, which gave any diſturbance to the 
kingdom, "Theſe were compos'd of deſerters from 
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the ſeveral armies, or ſuch as had been disbanded, CHAP. 


join'd with robbers and vagrants, amounting in XXXIV, 


the whole to thirty thouſand men, commanded by 
experienc'd officers, inſomuch that it was not eaſy 
to ſuppreſs them : but there happening a civil war 
in Cattile, the King prevailed with them to accept 
an invitation, which one of the parties gave them 
to enter into the Spaniſh ſervice, and by that means 
clear'd the kingdom of them. And here it will 
be neceſſary to give ſome account of the wars in 
Caſtile, becauſe both the French and the Engliſh at 
length became parties in them, The French ac- 
count is briefly this: 

PETER, King of Caſtile, uſually called the A var in 
Cruel, from the many barbarities he committed, Spain. 
impriſon'd his wife BLANCHE, ſiſter to the 
Queen of France, and finding there was a general 
conſpiracy of his ſubjects againſt him, who were 
ſupported by the French Th he proceeded to 
poiſon her; and it was upon this occaſion that the 
Companies above-mention'd were ſent into Caſtile, 
to ſerve under HENRY, the baſtard brother of 
PETER the Cruel, who was at the head of the 
malecontents in that kingdom. Upon the ap- 
proach of theſe troops, PETER's ſubjects univer- 
ſally abandon'd him, and proclaimed his brother 
HenRyY King; whereupon PETER fled to the 
Prince of Wales, who was then at Bourdeaux, 
and implor'd his afliſtance againſt his rebellious 
ſubjects ; which the Prince promiſed him. And 
as the Companies who had been inſtrumental in de- 
poſing PETER, conſiſted moſt of them of Eng- 
liſh or Gaſcons the ſubjects of England, he pre- 
vail'd on them to quit the ſervice of HEN RV the 
Baſtard, and liſt themſelves under his colours. 
The Prince alſo having received a great reinforce- 
ment from England about the ſame time, which 
were brought him by his brother the Duke of 
Lancaſter, he march'd over the Pyrenzes- into 
Spain with a gallant army, where he found the 
enemy however far more numerous, conſiſting of 
French, Arragcnian and Caſtilian troops, who 
were confederated together to oppoſe PETER, 
and maintain HEN RV his baſtard-brother, on 
the throne. After ſome ſkirmiſhes, in which the 
Caſtilians were ſucceſsful, the two armies came to 
a general battle on the third of April 1367; and 
the Prince of Wales having obtain'd a compleat 
victory, Teſtor'd the depos'd King PETER; who, 
if we may credit the French hiſtorians, ſatiated 
his bloud-thirſty humour, by the death and tor- 
ments he inflicted on the; great Lords, and the 
reR of his ſubjects, who had contributed to depoſe 
him. But however that matter be, certain it is, 
there was ſome miſunderſtanding between the 
Prince of Wales and King PETER ; and the 
Prince withdrawing his troops ſoon after, there 
happened another inſurrection in favour of his 
brother HENRY, wherein PETER Was * | 

| and 
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CH AP.and Hewry advanc'd to the crown again; and 
XX XIV. what was an inconceivable diſadvantage to Eng- 
wy ind, the Prince of Wales contracted a diſtemper 
in this expedition, which he never recover'd. 
His army alſo, great part of it, was deſtroy'd b 
the heat of the climate, which gave the F ch 
2n opportunity of inſulting the Engliſh territories 
in France; a thing they never durſt attempt till 
this misfortune happen'd. But the wiſe King 
CHARLES, as the French hiſtorians call him, be- 
fore he thought fit todeclare war againſt England, 
took care to form ſuch alliances, as might enable 
him to act with ſucce's againſt that potent nation; 
and particularly he ſecur'd the Earl of Flanders in 
his intereſts, who having one only daughter, the 
heireſs of his dominions, he procured her to be 
married to his brother Parrie, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and thereby prevented her being given to 
EnmunnD, Earl of Cambridge, ſon to the King 
of England; which proved of great advantage to 
CHARLES V, but brought a multitude of misfor- 
tunes on his ſucceſſors, as will appear in the courſe 
of this hiſtory, But the great art or wiſdom of 
CHARLES V. it ſeems, conſiſted in ſetting the 
neighbouring Princes together by the ears, and 
fomenting diſcontents among their ſubjedts. We 
find him creating diſputes between the Spaniards 
and the Engliſh; and at the ſame time inciting 
the ſubſects of Guienne to revolt againſt their So- 
vereign, under pretence of a capitation-tax, that 
the Prince of Wales had impos'd, to diſcharge the 
arrears due to his army. He was alſo fo wiſe as 
to defer his attempts againſt the Engliſh till the 
Prince of Wales was in a declining ſtate of health, 
and old King EnwarD had left the adminiſtra- 
tion of his affairs to a concubine in the years of 
A warbe- His dotage. In theſe circumſtances, he had the 
tweenFrance courage to ſummon the Prince of Wales before 
andEngland. hjm as his ſupreme Lord ; and for his pretended 
contumacy in not appearing, to declare the Eng- 
liſh territories on that fide of the water forfeited 
to the crown ef France, and immediately ſeized 
upon ſuch places as were in a defenceleſs condi- 
tion: but King Edward tranſporting an army to 
Calais, under the command of General KnoLLs, 
they deſtroy'd France with fre and ſword to the 
very gates of Paris, and afterwards marched to- 
wards Guienne, ravaging that part of the coun- 
try as they had done the other ; the wiſe King of 
France ſhutting himſelt up in his capital all the 
while, and never attempting to oppoſe their march; 
for which their hiſtorians applaud his conduct, 
and the more, for that he was ſucceſsful in bcat- 
ing up the Engliſh quarters the following winter, 
But what prov'd of the moſt fatal conſequence to 
the Engliſh in this war, was, the deſtruction of 
their fleet on the coaſt of -Guienne by the Spa- 
niards, who were in a confederacy with the 


French, in the year 1372 3 whereupon Rochelle, 
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Poitiers, and moſt of the towns belonging to the CH ap 
Engliſh, except Bourdeaux and Bayonne, ſurren- Xxy1y 
der'd to the enemy. A ſecond fleet alſo, which — 
ſail'd from England with a great body of land- 
forces on board, was diſperſed and driven back by 
a ſtorm ; ſo that had the wiſe King CHARLES 
been poſſeſſed of a grain of courage, he had now 
a fair opportunity of driving th2 Engliſh from the 
continent, But notwithſtanding all theſe advan- 
tages, we find an army commanded by the Duke 
of Lancaitzr, marching the next year, 137 3, from 
Calais to Guienne, that is, from one end of 
France to the other, plundering the country at 
their pleaſure 3 and the French ſtill applaud the 
wiſdom of their Monarch in not fighting them, 
comforting themſelves, that the Engliſh loſt a 
great many men by ſicknęſs in this expedition; as 
if the loſs of part of the Engliſh army were a ſuf- 
ficient equivalent for the deſtruction of a fine coun- 
try of that extent. In the year 1374, a truce was 4 ,,.. 
concluded between the two nations, by the medi- m 
ation of the Pope's Lezate. Soon after which tie 
Prince of Wales died, who had been long a ter- ,;w.;.... 
ror to France; and the King of England himſelf the Kine 
did not live above two years after his fon ; where- Face 
upon RICHARD II, ſon of the Prince of Wales, 
and grandſon of King EnwaRD, ſucceeded to 
that crown, who being an infant, the French 
King took advantage of his minority, and made 
himſelf maſter of no leſs than an hundred and 
thirty fortreſſes belonging tothe Engliſh in France, 
if we may credit the French writers, who a ver 
little before tel] us, that the Engliſh were not nol 
ſeſſed of five places in that kingdom; both which 
accounts can never be true, unlels the places the 
French had taken were reſtor'd to the Engliſh by 
the laſt truce, They boaſt alſo mightily of plun- 
dering the Iſle of Wight, and ſeveral towns upon 
the Engliſh coaſt, about the time of King Ep- 
WARPD's death, being aſſiſted by the Spaniſh fleet; 
but they were not ſo hardy, it ſeems, as to attempt 
to keep the poſſeſſion of any one place they ſur- 
prized on this fide the water, but fled to their 
ſhips as ſoon as the ordinary militia of the country 
appear'd. i 
The King of Navarre, *tis ſaid, about this 
time, employ'd his agents to take off the French 
King Ae as he had attempted once before 
in the beginning of his reign, and two perſons 
were executed for it. Whether there was any 
ſuch deſign or not, is not eaſy to determine at this 
diſtance of time; but certaln it is, that the French 
made this a pretence for putting very hard condi- 
tions upon the King of Navarre. Fr 
The next thing King CHARLES attempted, The 
was the uniting Britany to the crown of France, . 
which he look'd upon as no difficult matter, molt temp 
of the nobility and gentry of that duchy being al- wa. 


ready in his intereſt, and many of them in his oi 
vice ; 


The Prince 
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1 AP. vice; nor did he want a plauſible pretence for this 
XXIV. proceeding, that Duke being declar'd a rebel and 
F an enemy to the kingdom. He cited him there- 
fore before the Court of Peers; and on his not 
appearing, declared that duchy to be forfeited. 
But the Lords of Bretagne apprehending, that they 
ſhould be depriv'd of all their privileges by ſuch 
an union, immediately left the King's ſervice, and 
enter'd into an aſſociation to ſtand by their Duke, 
and receiving a reinforcement of troops from Eng- 
land, drove the French out of their country, and 
ſo put an end to the project of an union for this 
time. Soon after King CHARLES died, viz. on 
the ſixteenth of September 1380, being the forty- 
fourth year of his age, and the ſeventeenth of his 
reign. He left behind him two ſons, namely 
CHARLES, who ſucceeded him; and LEWIS, 
Duke of Orleans; and one daughter named Ca- 
 _ THERINE, 
(ae Vt, The late King CHARLES V, did not conſtitute 
2 Regent of the kingdom during the minority of 
his fon CHARLES VI, who was about eleven years 
old when his father died, but recommended him 
to the care of his three uncles, the Dukes of An- 
ou, Berry and Burgundy, and the Duke of Bour- 
bon; who ſeem'd to act at firſt with great unani- 
mity, calling to their aſſiſtance the prime nobility, 
4 without whoſe” advice nothing of moment was en- 
& {ter d upon. But the Duke of Anjou looking upon 
be a. himſelf to be entitled to the regency, as he was 
© io! the Re- the eldeſt of the three brothers, it was reſolv'd to 
Advance the King's majority, and perform the ſo- 
lemnity of his coronation in a few months, and to 
permit the Duke of Anjou to enjoy the title of 
Regent in the mean time; after which, it was a- 
greed the kingdom ſhould be governed in the 
King's name by the counſel and advice of the 
Lords his uncles. This ſcheme the Duke of An- 
jou would never have come into, if the reſt had 
not ſuffer'd him to ingroſs moſt of the late King's 
treaſure and jewels. But it was obſerv'd of this 
Prince, that tho' he had a great deal of ambition, 
avarice had ſtill the aſcendant of him: as ſhort as 
his Regency was, he oppreſſed the people with 
taxes to that degree, that it occaſion'd an inſur- 
rection. They were a little pacihed however 
when they ſaw the Princes making preparations 
for the coronation of his Majeſty, when the Duke 
ot Anjou's adminiſtration was to be at an end; 
but finding the ſame taxes continued afterwards as 
before, the people roſe again, plundered the houſes 
of the collectors of the taxes, and committed o- 
ther outrages, not only in Paris, but all over the 
ungdom. Nor were the diſtractions leſs in the 
court itſelf, for the Dukes of Anjou and Burgundy 
conſtantly oppos'd each other; and the Duke of 
Berr „ who was a weak indolent Prince, was 
however diſcontented at his having ſcarce any 


are in the adminiſtration. The e of Bus- 
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gundy, tho' he was the youngeſt of the three CHAP. 
brothers, yet as he was a Prince of a ſuperiour ge- XXXIV. 
nius, and poſſeſſed of large territories in his own wood 
right, and heir apparent to Flanders, made much 
the moſt ſhining figure in the French court; and 
the Duke of Bourbon adher'd to him. To ſatisfy 

the Duke of Berry, they gave him the govern- 

ment of Languedoc; and the Duke of Anjou, 

who was adopted by Joan Queen of Naples, and 

declar'd her ſucceſſor, going to take poſſeſſion of 

that kingdom (in which expedition he loſt his life) 

the adminiſtration remained ſolely in the hands | 

of the Duke of Burgundy, who having quieted The D. of 
the diſaffected at home, and made peace with the Burgundy 
Duke of Britany, march'd to the aſſiſtance of his Prevaile- 
father-in-law the Earl of Flanders, againſt whom 8 
the Flemings had revolted. He defeated them 1 
in a deciſive battle, and reſtored the Earl to his rebellious 
government, returning with the young King in a Fleming 
triumphant manner to Paris ; where he difarm'd 
the inhabitants, cauſed all the chains of their 
ſtreets to be taken away, and executed many of 
thoſe who had been the authors of the late tu- 
mults. This city and Rouen alſo were oblig'd to 
pay very great ſums for their former inſolent be- 
haviour, and ſubmit to pay thoſe taxes thev had 
procur'd to be ſuſpended by the late inſurrections. 
In the mean time the war was faintly carried on 
between the French and Engliſh, both courts 
being inclined to pacifick * The ſchiſm 1383. 
that was in the church at this time, ſeems to have Two Popes 
been the principal occaſion of that war. England * ce. 
and moſt of the powers of Europe, had acknow- 

ledg'd URBAN for Pope, while the French alone 

adher'd to CLEMENT, who had been elected by 

the Cardinals at Avignon. Whereupon URBAN 

the Italian Pope, ſent a bull into England to 
SPENCER Biſhop of Norwich, directing him to One pub- 
publiſh a cruſado againſt the French or Clemen- liſhes a cru- 
tines. The Biſhop having rais'd twenty or thirty 22 
thouſand men, tranſported them to Flanders, 

which was then dependant on France, and made 
himſelf maſter of ſeveral towns: but the Biſhop 
not being ſupported in this expedition by the 
King or Nobility, the French ſoon retook the 
Flemiſh towns; and the Biſhop was oblig'd to 
return to England, where he fell under the diſplea- 
ſure of the court, and had his temporalties ſequeſ- 
ter'd. 

The following year the Earl of Flanders died; 
by whoſe death the Duke of Burgundy, who had 
married his only daughter MaRGaRET, became 
poſſeſſed of that fine country: 

The French King being in the ſeventeenth year 
of his age, his uncles married him to the Princeſs 
ISABELLA, daughter of the Duke of Bavaria, 
After which, it was propoſed in the French court 
to invade England, and great preparations were 


made for it 3 but the & 


1384. 


1385. 


Preparations 
for the inva- 


ing of England having gon of 
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CHAP. procur'd another revolt in the Netherlands, the by DE CL1ssoNn the Conſtable ; but juſt as they CHAp 
XXXIV. troops that were deſigned for that enterprize, were were ready to embark in Britany, the Duke of XXXIV. 


— —n—————_—_— 


| » employ'd in reducing the I lemmings ; only fiftcen Britany cauſed the Conſtable to be ſeized and de- 
| hundred of the French join'd the Scots, and made tained priſoner, either becauſe he ſuſpected him of 4 


an incurſion into England. They were ſoon re- 
pulſed, and Edinburgh it ſelf burnt and plunder'd 
by the Engliſh in return. 

The King of Navarre having been diſpoſſeſſed of 
the towns and territories he held in France, and 
not being able to recover them by open force, a- 
bout this time formed a deſign of poiſoning the 
King and the moſt conſiderable Lords about the 
court ; and, according to the French writers, the 
agent he employ'd was actually taken in the King's 
kitchen with the poiſon upon him: whereupon a 
proceſs was form'd againſt the King of Navarre, 
as a vaſlal to the crown of France for the county 
of Evreux, and by ſentence of the Peers he was 
adjudg'd guilty of high treaſon : but that Prince 
kept cloſe in Navarre, and did not come within 
their reach; and only the agent he employ'd ſuf- 
tered for it. 

It is obſerv'd by the French hiſtorians, that the 
Kings of England and France were much in the 
ſame condition at this time, both of them young, 
and in a manner under the direction of their un- 
cles, who took the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment into their own hands. T he Duke of Lancaſter 
was almoſt abſolute in England, as the Duke of 
Burgundy was in France, and both the one and 
the other had their private intereſts in view; but 
in this the King of France had the advantage, 
that however his uncles might contend for the 
miniſtry, none of them aſpir'd to the crown, as 
the Duke of Lancaſter and his brothers evidently 
did in England, 

In the year 1386, the French again made pre- 
parations to invade England, as the moſt effectual 
way to oblige the Engliſh to abandon the coun- 
tries they were poſteſted of in France, But the 
Duke of Berry, who found he was conſulted in 
this enterprize only for form fake, determined to 
make it miſcarry, and did not bring the troops he 
was to raiſe to the general rendezvous till Septem- 
ber. Had the French made a deſcent in England 
at this time, they had all the reafon in the world 
to hope for ſucceſs; for that court was not only 
divilcd into factions, but the Duke of Lancaſter 
had carried the flower of their forces into Portugal, 
in order to aſſert his title to the crown of Caſtile, 
having married the daughter and heireſs of Px - 
TER the Cruel; but the heats of that country 
having deſtroy'd the beſt part of his army, he was 
oblig'd to abandon that enterprize. 

The French renew'd their deſign upon England 
a third time in the year 1387, and becauſe that 
kingdom was actually engaged in a civil war, 
fourteen thouſand men were thought ſufficient for 
this expedition, who were to have been commanded 

1 


ſome deſign upon his duchy, or to make good his 
engagements with the court of England, under 
whoſe protection Britany uſually was, and muſt 
have been united to the crown of France long be- 
fore this, if the Engliſh had not from time to time 
prevented it, The French King was highly pro- 
voked with the Duke of Bretagne for ſeizing the 
Conſtable, the firſt officer of the crown, and po(- 
ſibly would have made him ſenſible of it, if the 
Dukes of Burgundy and Berry had not interpos'd, 
who prevail'd with the King to paſs by the affront 
on his ſetting the Conſtable at liberty. His Ma- 


dec 


gundy retir'd to his dominions, and the Duke of 
Berry to his government of Languedoc ; but the 
Duke of Bourbon, of whom the King had a more 
favourable opinion, he kept near him. All the 
reſt of the great officers were changed. 

The new miniſtry, to ingratiate themſelves 
with the people, ſtruck off abundance of penſions 
which the Dukes of Burgundy and Berry had pro- 
cured for their creatures, and eaſed the people in 
their taxes, About the ſame time, Lewis, the 
eldeſt fon of the Duke of Anjou, rais'd an army 
and reduced the kingdom of Naples, which he 


Jelty being now weary of the tuition of his uncles, ado, 
ar'd he would take the reins of government in- wenn 


to his own hands; whereupon the Duke of Bur- ine 
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look*d upon as his inheritance, tho' at preſent it tion a 
was polleſs'd by LADISLAus the ſon of CHARLES N, 


DuRas, his father's competitor. He was not 
long after however driven out of Naples again, and 
forced to content himſelf with the county of Pro- 
vence, which was part of the territories Jeft his 
father by Queen Joan. The Duke of Bourbon 
either not approving the preſent adminiſtration, or 
weary of a court-life, deſired leave of the King 
to raiſe a body of troops, and aſſiſt the Genoeſe in 
an expedition they were entering upon againſt 
Tunis, near which city the Chriſtians landed, and 
obtain'd a victory over the Turks; but were forc'd 
to raiſe the ſiege of Carthage they had undertaken, 
and re-imbark their troops, the King of Tunis 
conſenting firſt to releaſe the Chriſtian captives, 
and pay them part of the charges of the enter- 
prize. : 
While the Duke of Bourbon was engag'd in 
this undertaking againſt Tunis, there happened an 


accident at Paris, that very much alarmed the an rat 

The Conſtable CL1sSON, who was in a to _ 
. . . . 61 4* 

manner Prime Miniſter, was attack'd in the ſtreets t- 


court, 


in the night-time by one CRaox, a perſon of fi- 


gure, whom he had diſplaced, and twenty other 


armed men, who wounded him, and left him for 
dead, tho' he had the good fortune to recover. 


CrRaon made his eſcape with his followers into 
Britany, 
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I ux p. Britany, and that Duke refuſed to deliver him up 
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when the King ſent to demand him ; which made 
it ſuſpected, that he was not altogether a ſtranger 
to the attempt upon the Conſtable. And the King 
being diſſatisſied with the Duke upon many other 
accounts, and particularly for not delivering up 
the places in Britany to the Conſtable which be- 
long'd to him, (for the Conſtable was a native of 
Britany) his Majeſty rais'd an army, and begun 
his march againſt the Duke, ſummoning the Dukes 
of B.rry and Burgundy to attend him, which they 
obey'd very willingly. But while the King was 
about to revenze himſelf on the Duke of Britany, 
his Majeſty was taken with a moſt unaccountable 
frenzy, which occaſioned infinite. miſeries to 
France. An eye-witneſs who was then in the 
army relates, That on the firſt of Auguſt, 1392, 
they obſery'd a diſorder in his Majeſty's geſture 
and diſcourſe; that ſometimes he appeared quite 
« ftupify'd, and at others let fall extravagant ex- 
« preftions, and then would be compoſed again, 
and converſe as at other times. This continued 
by fits for four days. On the fifth, he gave 
orders for drawing up his troops, as if he de- 
ſign'd to take a review of them; and placing 
«© himſelf at the head of them compleatly arm'd, 
he led them to an hoſpital a little diſtance from 
the town of Mans. While he was there, a beg- 
gar of a very mean alpect having broke thro' 
the croud, ruſh'd into his preſence, and cried 
aloud, My Prince, where is it you are going? 
They are about to betray you, and give you up 
into your enemies hands. W hereupon the King 
ſtarted back in a fright. In that very inſtant, 
a ſoldier who was near him dropt his ſword from 
his ſcabbard, and taking it up, the ſight of a 
naked ſword, with what he had heard before, 
cave ſuch a turn to his mind, that he became 
perfectly diſtracted ; and apprehending there 
was a deſign upon his life, drew his ſword and 
killed the ſoldier that had juſt taken up his, and 
three others, one of whom was a gentleman of 
quality, As he continued fighting with every 
thing that ſtood before him, at laſt his ſword 
broke, and they carried him back to Mans, 
where he fell down in a kind of lethargy, almoſt 
motionleſs, inſomuch that ſome thought him 
dead. The third day after he came to himſelf, 
and was acquainted with what had happen'd ; 
whereupon he begg'd pardon for the miſchief 
ne had done, was confeſs'd, and made a vow to 
V111t the churches of our Lady of Chartres and 
dt. DENNIs.' 


This misfortune occaſioned the laying aſide the 
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expedition to Britany; and on his return to Paris, 


tne Dukes of Burgundy and Berry made their 
Hurt to the King with that addreſs, that he placed 
dem again at the head of affairs; whereupon the 
Conſtable was diſgraced, and an entire change 


ANCE. 


made in the miniſtry. The Duke of Orleans C H AP. 
however, the King's brother, conſtantly oppoſed XXXIV. 
the Dukes of Burgundy and Berry, on account f- 


their refuſing to let him have any ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration, 

Not long after another acciJent happen'd, which 
was near proving as fatal to his Majeſty as the for- 
mer. At the marriage of a lady of the Queen's 
houſhold in January 1393, there being a ball and 
maſquerade after ſupper, the King entered thc 
hall diſguiſed like a ſatyr, with four young Lords 
of the court in the fame dreſs, The better to re- 
preſent theſe filvan Neities, their habits were 
made cloſe to their bodies, and the hair, or mate- 
rials which were to reſemble it, was ſtuck on with 
roſin. The Duke of Orleans not foreſceing the 
conſequence, wantonly ſet fire to one of theſe 
maſks ; whereupon the roſin was immediately in 
a flame, and the whole habit took fire ; and as the 
chains prevented their being ſeparated, the fire 
took hold of them all. They cry'd out moſt diſ- 


mally, but no body durſt come near to help them 
the Buche of Berry only had the preſence of 


mind to pull off her gown and wrap the King up 
in it, whereby ſhe extinguiſhed the flame and fa- 
ved his life; the other four were burnt to death. It 
was expected, that this would have occaſioned a 
return of the King's diſtemper again, but he was 
not ſeized with his frenzy till ſummer following, 
when it having continued on him ſeveral months, 
he appeared perfectly well again: people were 
however perpetually apprehenſive of a relapſe. In 
his lucid intervals, his Majeſty was generally em- 
ploy'd in endeavouring to put an end to the ſchiſm 
which had fo long continued in the church, as in- 
deed were moit of the Princes in Europe, who pro- 
poſed, that both the Italian Pope and the French 
Pope ſhould reſign, and ſubmit to a new election. 
But theſe angry old gentlemen, inſtead of con form- 
ing to this reaſonable propoſal, excommunicated 
each other for ſeveral ſucceſſions, and made them- 
ſelves the jeſt of all mankind, till the temporal 
Princes call'd a general council, which depos'd 
them both, and ſet up a third perſon : but this 
happen'd ſome time after. 


In the year 1396 a treaty of peace was ſet on 


foot between France and England, and the two 2 be · 
Wee 


Kings had an interview near Calais, when a mar- 


England and IsA BELL a the daughter of CHARLES 
VI of France, a Princeſs of about ſeven years of 
age. At this treaty the French writers relate, that 
the King of England reftor'd: Breſt to the Duke of 
Britany, and Cherbourg to 'the King of Navarre, 
About the fame time the Genoeſe put themſelves 
under the protection of France, and receiv'd a 
French governour ; though it was not many years 
after that they diſmiſs'd him, and expell'd all the 
French out of their territories. 
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the truce between the two kingdoms for ſix and CH 4p 
France, according to their hiſto- XXxjj 


The young nobility of France having now no 
enemy to employ their arms againſt at home, 


were invited by SIG1$MOND King of Hungary, 


An expedi- 
tion againſt 


the Turks, 


J34C1- 


R:chard II 
of England 
gcpos'd, 


ſon of the Emperor CHARLESIV, to come to his 
aſſiſtance againſtBajazeT, Emperorof the Turks; 
whereupon PHILIP of Artois, Count of Eu, Con- 
ſtable of France, the Admiral, and two thouſand 
noblemen and gentlemen more with their ſervants 
and dependants, making a very conſiderable body, 
and commanded by the Count de Nevers, eldeſt 
fon of the Duke of Burgundy, march'd to join the 
King of Hungary. Socn after their arrival there 
happen'd a general battle between the Chriitians 
and Turks, wherein the French behav'd them- 
ſelves very gallantly at firſt, but purſuing the fly- 
ing enemy too far, and breaking their order, they 
were ſurrounded by a body of BaJazET's army 
which had not yet engaged, and moſt of them cut 
to pieces, among whom was the Conſtable. The 
Count of Nevers their General, with ſome few of 
the principal nobility, were made priſoners, and 
forc'd to pay very extravagant ranſoms for their li- 
berty. "The Emperor afterwards obtain'd freſh 
{upplies of France and England and other powers; 
but all had been too little to ſave him, if in that 
very inſtant the celebrated TAMERLANE had 
not invaded the territories of BAJAzZET with an 
innumerable army, defeated him and made him 
priſoner, whereby Conſtantinople was for this time 
deliver'd from the terrour of the Turks. But there 
was another Prince that the King of France would 
more gladly have aſſiſted, if he could have done it 
with that expedition the caſe requir'd ; and that 
was RICHARD King of England his ſon-in-law, 
who having ſeiz'd the inheritance of HEN R Earl 
of Derby upon the death of his father the Duke of 
Lancaſter, and baniſh'd him into France, the diſ- 
affected Engliſh invited the Earl into England a- 
gain, advanc'd him to the throne within ten days 
after his arrival, and ſoon after impriſon'd the de- 
pos'd King RICHARD in the tower of London, 
where tis uſually ſaid he was put to death aſter a 
renunciation of the crown had been extorted from 
him in parliament. 

T his revolution was like to have produc'd a 
war between France and England. The French 
attack'd the Engliſh territories in Guienne and 
Gaſcony, gave the Dauphin the title of Duke of 
Guienne, which belong'd to the King of Eng- 
land, and treated HENRY Earl of Derby as a 
uſurper. On the other hand, King HENR 
ſent a reinforcement into Gaſcony to oppoſe the 
French, detain'd the Princeſs IS ABEL, who 
had been contracted to King RicHaRD, and 
appear'd to be in a condition to defend himſelf 
againſt his enemies on all ſides: but being more 
concern'd to eftabliſh himſelf at home than to 
engage in foreign wars, he agreed at length to 
ſend back the Princeſs ISABEL, and to renew 


twenty years, 


rians, would have made greater advantage of the — 


diſtractions in Engl ind, if the King's diſtemper 
had not ſo frequently return'd upon him. He 
re laps d, ſay they, ſeven times in the year 1 399 
and all forts of remedies, both natural and ſuper. 
natural, were made uſe of to cure him. What 
they mean by ſupernatural remedies I muſt con- 
te's I am at a loſs to diſcover, unleſs they were 
charnis and witchcraft, for the common people 
generally ſuppoſed he was bewitch'd } While the 
King was thus indiſpoſed, the government waz 
lodged in the Dukes of Berry and Burgundy, 
but with this difference, that the Duke of Bur- 


gundy, tho' the younger, being ſuperiour in point 


of capacity as well as in wealth and territories, 
took upon himſelf much the greateſt ſhare in the 


regency, The Duke of Orleans, as hath been Th. 1, 
obſerved already, was diſguſted to ſee his uncle; of Ol 


in the poſſeſſion of that power which he appre- 
hended belonged to him as the King's brother. 
Former! 
his youth, but being now near thirty years of age, 
that pretence was at an end; and from hence 
aroſe that violent antipathy between the Dukes of 
Orleans and Burgundy, which deſcended to theit 
poſterity, and ſet that kingdom in a flame. The 
miſunderſtanding between the Ducheſſes of Or- 
leans and Burgundy was at leaſt equal to that of 
their huſbands. The Ducheſs of Burgundy took 
place of the Duche's of Orleans, as her huſband 
was the King's uncle, according to the cuſtom of 
thoſe times, The Ducheſs of Burgundy alſo had 
the advantage in point of birth, as Counteſs of 
Flanders. On the other, hand, the Ducheſs of 
Orleans was ſuperiour in beauty, and had moſt 
of the King's favour, which could never be 
forgiven, Thus were theſe Princes. at the grea- 
teſt diſtance that can be conceiv'd; whatever 
the one advanc'd, the other oppos'd with all his 
might. 

The Duke of Burgundy being obliged to take 
a journey into his own territories to folemnize 
the marriage of his ſecond fon, the Duke of Or- 
leans laid hold of this opportunity to repreſent to 
the King the injuſtice that was done him in pre- 
ferring his two uncles before him in the govern- 
ment of the ſtate; and being ſeconded by his 
Ducheſs, whom the King tenderly loved, he ob- 
tain'd an ordinance for declaring him lieutenant- 
general and governour of the kingdom, while the 
King's diſtemper would not permit him to attend 
the adminiſtration of affairs in perſon. 
of Burgundy however on his return reſum'd his 
office, e the ordinance, and was reſtored 


to the poſt the Duke of Orleans had poſſeſs d him- 


ſelf of in his abſence. The Duke of Burgundy 1 


dying ſoon after, the adminiſtration became veſted 
in 


poſe each 
indeed he was excluded on account of oths. 


The Duke 1403; 
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Burgund 


procu res 


a HAP. in the Duke of Orleans and the Queen, who at this 
NXXIV. 


time agreed perfectly well; but Joan the ſon of 
the late Duke of Burgundy having taken poſſeſſion 
of the large provinces which deſcended to him, and 
coming to court afterwards, appeared to be ani- 
mated with the ſame reſentment againſt the Duke 
of Orleans as his father had been, and made it his 
buſineſs to form parties againſt him: and finding 
him too well eſtabliſhed in the King's favour to be 
eaſily removed, he retired again into his own ter- 
ritories, where he raiſed a body of ſix or ſeven 
thouſand men, at the head of whom he march'd 
towards Paris under pretence of doing homage to 
his Majeſty for the provinces he held of him. 
The Queen and the Duke of Orleans receiving 
advice of his approach in this hoſtile manner, re- 
tired to Melun in order to raife forces to oppoſe 
him. The Duke of Burgundy at his arrival, in 
order to gain the favour of the Pariſians, pre- 
vail'd with the King to reſtore them their arms, 
which had been taken from them on the late 
inſurrections, and that the chains might be again 
replaced in the ſtreets for their defence, which ren- 
der'd him extremely popular; and being in pof- 
ſeſſion of the King and Dauphin, and the latter 
contracted to his daughter, he ſeem'd now to 
have a great advantage of his competitor. He 
invited the Queen and the Duke however to re- 
turn to Paris, and to aſfiſt in the adminiſtration : 
but the Duke of Orleans abſolutely refus'd to 
ſhare the adminiſtration with him at firſt, and 
took upon himſelf the title of lieutenant-general 
and governour of the kingdom under his Ma- 
jeſty. By the mediation of friends however the 
two Dukes were at laſt reconciled in appearance, 
and the Queen and Duke of Orleans return'd to 
Paris, Atter which the Dukes of Burgundy and 
Orleansagreed to march with their reſpective troops 
zcainſt the territories of the Engliſh. The Duke 
ot Orleans was to attack Guienne, while Bur- 
gundy befteged Calais: but both enterprizes miſ- 
carry'd, and they return'd to court much cha- 
green'd, and their old animoſities were revived : 
they took every occaſion to diſoblige each other, 
and frequently without any regard to diſcretion or 
good manners, till at length the Duke of Bur- 
Lundy was work'd up to that degree of rage, that 
nothing leſs than the life of his competitor would 
latisty him. 

The Duke of Orleans going to pay a viſit to 
Queen one evening, a page of the King's, 


! who held a correſpondence with the Duke of Bur- 


'n* Duke of gundy, came to him and told him his Majeſty re- 


VICE 
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de afl. 


bated, 


e quired his preſence upon an affair of moment. 


His Royal Highneſs immediately mounted, attend - 
ea only by two gentlemen and three pages who 
carried torches before him, (tho' ſince his quarrel 
with the Duke of Burgundy he had never ſtirred 


abroad till then without a guard) : he had not 
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rode the length of a ſtreet before he found himſelf C HAP. 
ſurrounded by eighteen aſſaſſins, with a Norman XXXIV. 
gentleman at their head, whom he had lately di- 
charged from an employment he held about the 
King : *twas he who gave him the firſt blow, 
and cut off his hand with an ax which he had 
laid upon the ſaddle. His Royal Highneſs cry'd 
out, I am the Duke of Orleans. Tis he whom we 
want, ſaid the aſſaſſins; when the ſame hand gave 
Lim a ſecond blow on the forchead and diſmounted 
him, and with a third he cleft his ſkull ; after 
which, the murderers made their eſcape, 

None of the aſſaſſins being diſcovered, the au- 
thor of this outrage was concealed for two or 
three days, when the Duke of Burgundy acknow- 
ledged to the Duke of Berry he was concerned 
in the fact; and retired to his own dominions 
that he might put himſelf into a condition to juſ- 
tify it. Accordingly he ſoon after returned to 408. 
Paris with an armed force, where he was received 
by the people, to whom he was very dear, with 
the higheſt acclamations of joy. Having demand- 
ed audience of the King, who was not in a con- 
dition to deny it, he ordered one of his creatures 
to charge the deceaſed Duke with tyranny, and a 
multitude of other crimes, affirming that the 
whole kingdom was indebted to him for deliver- 
ing them from a man of the Duke of Orleans's 
temper. But the diſcontent of the court appear'd 
by the retreat of the Queen and the Dauphin to 
Melun again, who were ſoon followed by the 
Dukes of Berry and Britany ; leaving the King 
in the Duke of Burgundy's power, who extorted 
a juſtification of the fact from him, and put his own 
creatures into all the conſiderable places about his 
Majeſty. This was fo reſented by the reſt of the 
Princes of the blood, that the Duke of Berry, and 
the young Duke of Orleans, with the Dukes of Bri- , 2 
tany and Bourbon, and the Counts of Alencon, breaks out. 
Clermont and Armagnac, enter'd into a confederacy 
againſt him, and wrote a letter to the King, wherein 
they lamented the ſervitude in which his Majeſty 
and the Dauphin were detain'd by the Duke of 
Burgundy ; and begged of him that he would not 
take it amiſs if they uſed force to deliver him. 
They wrote circular letters to the prelates and , 20: 
bets as alſo to the great towns in the king- 
dom, to engage them in the ſame deſign, The 
Duke of Burgundy however had ſeveral advan- 
tages of his enemies, being maſter of the King's 
perſon and the Dauphin's, and all his orders ſent 
abroad in their names and under their ſeals : 
whereas his adverſaries wanting the colour of au- 
thority, were looked upon as a rebellious faction. 
The war was vigorouſly carried on by both parties 2477 
for ſome years; and the Duke of Burgundy was at 
one time ſo hard preſt, that he was forced to 
call in two thouſand of the Engliſh to his affiſtance, 


which gave great offence to the French Rs 
"ECAH 
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C H AP. However, in the courſe of the war the Dukes of 
XXIV. Berry and Orleans having the diſadvantage, made 
propoſals alſo to the King of England, offering to 


1413. 


1414. 


1415. 


Henry Vor 
England 


invades 


France, 


deliver up to him Normandy and all the countries 
he claim'd in France, on condition he would fend 
them a reinforcement of troops. But the wiſeſt 
among the French on both ſides conſidering that 
the introducing an Engliſh army into their bowels 


. would probably be attended with the ruin of their 


country, a peace was on a ſudden clapt up be- 
tween the contending parties; and the English, 
who were already landed in Normandy, were 
paid the charges they had been at in this expedi- 
tion, and prevailed on to return home. The next 
year the civil wars in France were revived, the 
Duke of Burgundy made himſelf maſter of the 
King's perſon again, and executed ſeveral of the ad- 
h-rcnts of the Duke of Orleans: but his Royal High- 
icls getting into the adminiſtration in his turn, 
compelled the Duke of Burgundy to leave Paris, 
and retire to his Flemiſh territories. At this 
time the Duke of York came over to France 
from Henry V King of England, to demand 
the Princeſs CATHERINE, daughter of the French 
King, in marriage; but nothing was concluded 
on that ſubject. However, the truce was renew'd 
for ſome months between the two nations. . 

The Dauphin and the Duke of Orleans, upon 
the retreat of the Duke of Burgundy, procur'd 
him to be declar'd an enemy to his country ; 
vrhereupon the civil war was carried on with more 
fierceneſs than ever, towns taken and retaken, the 
country ravag'd and plunder'd on all ſides, till at 
length the Flemings declaring for France againſt 
the Duke; and his brother the Duke of Nevers de- 
ſerting him, he found himſelf under a neceſſity of 
treating with his enemies. The Duke of Or- 
leans, who had {till the murder of his father freſh 
in his memory, was for puſhing things to the laſt 
extremity; but another embaſly arriving from 
England, and demanding the reſtitution of Nor- 
mandy, and the Dauphin apprehending that the 
Duke of Burgundy would throw himſelf into the 
hands of the Engliſh if he was driven to deſpair, 
thought fit to cloſe with the ofters the Duke made, 
that they might be in a condition with their united 
forces to oppole the invaſion they were threaten'd 
with by the King of England ; anda peace was ac- 
cordingly concluded and ſworn to by the contend- 
ing parties with the greatelt ſolemnity on the 14th 
of May, 1415. 

King HENRY, notwithſtanding this reconcilia- 
tion, proceeded in his enterprize againſt France, 
and having aflembled a fleet of fifteen hundred 
ſail of ſhips, on which he embark'd fix thouſand 
men at arms, and four and twenty thouſand ar- 
chers, (for muſkets were not yet brought into com- 


mon uſe) he landed near Harfleur in the mouth of 


the Seine about the middle of Auguſt, and laying 


ſiege to that town, which was bravely defended, CH Ap 
the place did not capitulate till about fix weeks XXXIV 


after he ſat down before it: and now the ſeaſon 
was ſo far advanc'd, it, being the latter end of 
September, and ſo many of his men were fallen 
I:ck, that he did not think it proper to enter upon 
any further action this campaign, but determin'd to 
march his army cross Picardy, and take winter 
quarters in the neighbourhood of Calais. The 
Engliſh mult certainly have a very mean opinion 
of the French troops at this time, or they woul| 
not have attempted ſuch a march thro” an enemy's 
country in the fac? of an army of three or four- 
ſcore thouſand men, when according to their own 
hitorians King HEN RV had not above fifteen or 
twenty thouſand at moſt ; eſpecially when that 
Prince might have tranſported his army by ſea to 
Calais, if he had apprehended any hazard in march- 
ing by land. "The French it ſeems did give him 
ſome diſturbance in paſſing the river Somme, but 
he found a ford at laſt where he got over with very 
little bloodſhed. And now, when he had con- 
quer'd the greateſt dulcuity, the French writers 
tell us he was fo diſcourag'd on a ſudden, that he 
offer'd their Generals to deliver up Harfleur, and 
pay the charges of the war, if they would permit 
him to march to Calais. But if he ever had made 
ſuch an offer, it is much more rational to ſuppoſo 
he ſhould have done it before he paſs'd the river, 
But let that be as it will, it is evident the French 
did not accept the offer if he made it; and having 
got between the Engliſh army and Calais, King 
HE NR found himſelf under a neceſſity of fight- 
ing. They permitted him however to make choice 


ol a very advantagious ſpot of ground to draw up of 1 
his army upon, where each wing was flank'd with court, 1413. 


a wood, and the French could not extend their 
front beyond that of the Engliſh, who had planted 
ſharp ſtakes before them much in the nature of the 
modern Chevaux de Frize, I preſume, which de- 
tended them againſt the attack of the French horſe. 
Their writers ſeem to inſinuate, that their Generals 
were not appriz'd of this barrier of ſtakes, (though 
they tell us the Engliſh made uſe of them in al- 
moſt every engagement). Certain it is, this pre- 
caution of the Engliſh contributed very much to 
the victory they aſterwards obtain'd; for the ſqua- 
drons of horſe which were order'd to charge and 
break the archers, falling upon the ſtakes, and be- 
ing at the ſame time overwhelm'd with a ſhower 
of arrows from thoſe bowmen, (who according 
to the French were a body that had not their equal 
in the world in this kind of fight) the horſe im- 
mediately fled, broke through the lines that were 
drawn up in the rear, and put them into confuſion. 
Another occaſion of their defeat, as the French 
relate, is to be aſcrib'd to the heavy armour ot 
their men at arms; for it ſeems it was the cuſtom 


of that time for the horſe to diſmount and * on 
OOt, 
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5. ; CHAP. foot, and except the firſt two thouſand that charg'd 
I. Iv. the archers, all the reſt of the French horſe were 
* 4 —— diſmounted; and the ground being at that time 


very wet and miry, the Engliſh, who had no ar- 
mour on, and conſequently were much lighter, 
when they had deliver'd their arrows, and came to 
attack the French gend'armes with their axes and 
clubs, had a great advantage of them. The King 
of England obſerving the enemies confuſton, or- 
der'd a body of horſe he had in reſerve to wheel 
about and attack them in the rear, which occa- 
ſion'd a general rout, ſeveral bodies that were en- 
tire quitting the field without ſtriking a ſtroke. 
The French writers from whence I take this re- 
lation ſay, that there was very little blood ſhed on 
the ſide of the Engliſh, and no perſons of diſtinc- 
tion kill'd unleſs the Duke of York the King's un- 
cle, and the Earl of Suffolk: but on the fide of 
France there were ten thouſand men kilPd in the 
held of battle, of whom eight thouſand were gen- 
tlemen, and fourteen thouſand made priſoners. A- 
mong the ſlain where the Count of Nevers and the 
Duke of Brabant, two of the Duke of Burgundy's 
brothers; the Duke of Alencon, and the Conſtable 
the Count d'Albret, and three other French Prin- 
ces, as they call them : and among the priſoners 
the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the Counts of 
Fu, Vendome and Richmont, and the Mareſchal 
de Boucicaut, It is related of the Duke of Alcn- 
con, that ſeeing all was loſt, he determin'd to die 
gloriouſly, and with a troop of young gentlemen 
who attended him, broke through the Engliſh ar- 
chers and the norſe that were about King Henry, 
and ſtruck the Duke of Vork off his horſe at one 
blow, and afterwards kill'd him; and the King 
{tooping down to aſſiſt his uncle, the Duke of A- 
lengon cleft the crown that was wrought in his 
Majeſty's helmet in form of a creſt, and if Alen- 
con had not been kill'd in that very initant, his Ma- 
ity had run a great hazard of his life. But to 
proceed : After the battle King HEN R continu'd 
us march to Calais without interruption, and the 
French King, who was then at Rouen, having 
put the remainder of his army into the garriſon— 
towns, retir'd to Paris, appointing the Count d'Ar- 

wgnac, uncle to the Duke of Orleans, and the 
vreateſt enemy the Duke of Burgundy had, Con- 
ſtable of France, and Governour of Paris ; ſoon 
alter which, LEwis the Dauphin fell ſick of a 
dyſentery, and died the 18th of December, be- 
ing ſuccecded by his brother Joan, Duke of Tou- 
raine, | 

Ihe Emperor $16 1$MOND coming over into 
England in 1416, and mediating a peace between 
the two nations, there was no conſiderable action 
happen'd ia France that year, The two factions 
therefore being delivered at preſent from the ter- 
rour of the Engliſh arms, renew'd the civil war. 
the preſent Dauphin being in the Duke of Bur- 
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gundy's intereſt, he propoſed great advantages CHA P. 
from it: but this Prince alſo dying, his brother XX XIV. 
CHARLES became Dauphin, who was about ſe- r 
venteen years of age, and entirely govern'd by 7417» 
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the Count d' Armagnac. The Count being in- 

formed that the Queen had heap'd up a conſide- 

rable treaſure, and a vaſt quantity of jewels, put 

the Dauphin upon procuring an order from the 

King to ſeize them for the ſervice of the war, 

which was immediately put in execution. This 

exaſperated the Queen to the laſt degree, who 

retiring to Vincennes, the Count and the Dau- 

phin accus'd her of criminal converſation with 

one of her houſhold, and proceeded to execute 

the Lord they had charged with this piece of gal- 

lantry. As they were ſenſible that the Queen 

would infallibly retaliate this uſage if ever it was 

in her power, they ſet a guard upon her, and 

made her in a manner their priſoner, Where- The Queen 

upon ſhe applied herſelf to the Duke of Burgundy, aud the 

propoſing a reconciliation with him, and to unite _ _ 

their intereſts againſt the Dauphin and the Or- ke againſt 

leans faction, who were generally called Armag- the Orleans 

nacs, from the Count of Armagnac, who was go- {**t9n. 

vernour of Paris, and the ſoul of that party. Ihe 

Duke received this intimation from the Queen 

with joy, and marching immediately with a elect 

body of troops to Tours, where her Majeſty was 

confined, he brought her off before the Conſtable 

Armagnac had any notice of the delign. The 

Queen now took upon her the title of Regent by 

virtue of a former edi, and in confederacy with 

the Nuke of Burgundy carried on the war againſt 

the Armagnac faction with more vigour than ever; 

of which the King of England having advice, 

made a ſecond deſcent in Normandy in the year 

1417, where he made himſelf maſter of Caen, 

Cherbourg, and ſeveral other towns. In the mean 

time the Duke of Burgundy ſurpriz'd Paris, and 

put to death the Count d'Armagnac, and moſt of 

the heads of that party ; but the Dauphin with 

ſome of his followers had the good fortune to eſcape 

to Bourges. And now the Queen and Duke hav- 

ing the King and the capital city in their power, 

ſeem'd to act by royal authority, While the Dau- The Dau- 

phin and his friends conſtituted a diſtinct court, „ 

poſſeſs'd themſelves of Berry and part of Langue- ee 

doc, and became pretty formidable in that part ot 

the kingdom 3 
The King of England proceeled in his con- 1418. 

queſts in Normandy, reducing Rouen the capital, . 3 of 

and indeed almoſt cvery other town in that duchy, com 

in the year 1418, The Engliſh carried on the Normandy, 

war in a much more prudent manner than they 

had done in the reign of EDWARD III, who made 

large conqueſts indeed, and over-run France ſeve- 

ral times from one end to the other, but did not 

make himſelf maſter of the ſtrong towns and for- 


treſſes as he went along; ſo that he uſually loſt 
in 
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The Duke der to provide for their common defence. 


TRE PRESENT er 


CHAP. in the latter end of a campaign, or the follow- 
XXXIV.ing winter, all he had gain'd in the ſummer, 


HENRY the Fifth ſeems to have been better vers'd 
in the art of war, ſecuring his conqueſts as he ad- 
vanc'd: and had he lived a little longer, or not 
left an infant upon his throne, 'tis highly pro- 
bable the Engliſh had remain'd Sovereigns of 
France to this day. Tho' perhaps we need not 
much lament the loſs ; for as the leſſer kingdom 
is uſually dependant on the larger, we might pro- 
bably have become a province to the nation we 
conquered ; or have been in the condition Scot- 
land is in reſpect to this kingdom, who have 
had the honour of giving us a King indeed, but 
have now neither King or Parliament amongſt 
them. The progreſs of the Engliſh arms fo a- 
larm'd both the Dauphin and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, that notwithſtanding that implacable ani- 
moſity they ſcem'd to entertain for each other, 
they thought fit to ſtifle their reſentments for the 
preſent, and clap up a truce, and the Dauphin 
conſentcd to an interview with the Duke, in or- 


But 


of Burgundy the dependants of the late Duke of Orleans ſug- 
murder'd at geſting to the Dauphin that the kingdom would 


an inter view 


with the 
Dauphin. 


— 


never long remain united unleſs the Duke of Bur- 
gundy was taken off, a ſecond interview was trea- 
cherouſly appointed, at which the Duke of Bur- 
gundy was cut in pieces by the Dauphin's atten- 
dants, the firſt blow being given by a ſervant of 
the late Duke of Orleans, whom the Duke of Bur- 
gundy had cauſed to he aſſaſſinated in the ſtreets 
of Paris about twelve years before. And tho' 
ſome people look'd upon this proceeding as a piece 
of juſtice on that account, yet moſt men were 
ſtruck with aſtoniſhment and indignation at the 
Dauphin's treachery, He pretended indeed in his 
apologies and memorials on this ſubject, that it 
was a pure accident, and was occaſion'd by ſome 
inſult of the Duke's at that conference; which 
did not obtain much credit, But however that 
was, none expreſs'd a greater reſentment at the 
fact than the Queen, tho' the Dauphin was her 
only fon then living: and indeed the was ſuffi- 
ciently exaſperated againſt him before, for ſeizing her 
treaſure, impriſoning her, and charging her with be- 
ing falſe to the King's bed. Theſe were ſuch pro- 
vocations as ſcarce any lady would have borne : and 
tho' the French writers are very ſevere upon her cha- 
racter on account of the oppolition ſhe made to the 
Dauphin, it muſt be acknowledged he had firſt 
thrown off all regard for her as a mother, before ſhe 
ab andon'd his intereſts. She no ſooner heard of the 
Duke's death, but ſhe diſpatch'd a courier to his ſon 
PHa1L1y, to aſſure him that the King, herſelf and 
the city of Paris, would all join with him to re- 
venge the murder: and the Kin cf England be- 
ing now maſter of great part of France, ſhe pro- 
pos d to him the marriage of her daughter the Prin- 


ceſs CATHERINE, and that he ſhould ſucceed C HAP 
to the crown upon the demiſe of the preſent King, XXXIV 


to the excluſion of the Dauphin, and in the mean 
time be declar'd regent of the kingdom ; which 


propoſal the King of England readily came into, Trey af 
Troyes, 

Where the 
King of 
. N England is 
this treaty the Princeſs CATHERINE was twelve 3 
ent an 


and the Fer! was ſign'd at Troyes in Champagne 
upon the 21ſt of May, 1419, —_ ratified after- 
wards by the parliament of Paris. In purſuance of 


days afterwards married to King IE N R, and the 


murder of the Duke of Burgundy, and on his not 
appearing, convicted of contumacy, and baniſh'd 
the kingdom for ever. But he continu'd ſtill in 
the province of Berry, waiting for a favourable 
opportunity to reitore his affairs. 


The Engliſh having taken Melun, the two Kings, The Kd 


with the Queen and the Duke of Burgundy, came 
to Paris the firſt Sunday in Advent, and the 
of Clarence, the King of England's brother, was 
made governour of the city. From that time, 
the French writers obſerve, the courts of the two 
Kings made a very different appearance. The court 
of the King of England was ſplendid and magni- 
ficent, and crouded with a numerous retinue, 
whilit that of the King of France was deſerted; 
which gave occaſion to many of the French to 
lament the fate of their country in private, ſay 
their hiſtorians. And what ſtill gave them greater 
uncaſineſs was, that King HEN RV made the peo- 


ple he had conquered contribute to the eſtabliſh- grant King 


ment of his government; for having aſſembled 
the States, he required a ſubſidy of them, which 
they were not in a condition to refuſe, but granted 
without one diſſenting voice, expreſſing at leaſt a 
ſeeming readineſs in granting that which they 
knew was in the conqueror's power to levy in 
an inſtant by a military force; and which, if it 
had been deny'd, might have furniſh'd him with 
a pretence of demanding a great deal more. But 
this prudent Prince choſe to let every thing run 
in the ſame channel, and to make as few altera- 
tions as poſſible, that he might reconcile that peo- 
ple to his government. He might reaſonably ex- 
pect that what was given by the States would be 
levy'd with leſs murmuring than what he ſhould 
raiſe by a deſpotick power. We can't but ob- 
ſerve at this day, that this Prince was _— vers'd 
in the arts of war and peace, We ſee how he 
made his advances gradually in the enemy's coun- 
try, and fecur'd what he made himſelf maſter of 
as he went along ; and that afterwards he made 
the conquer'd country in a great meaſure main- 
tain it ſelf, that he might not be too burthenſome 
to his Engliſh ſubjects. Nor do we find him guilty 
of any acts of tyranny and oppreſſion when he was 
at the height of his glory, and in a manner maſ- 


ter of both kingdoms. But to proceed in 
hiſtory: 
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Kur. hiftory : The King of England returning Lome in 
lv. order to re- inforce his army, ( tor It Was too ſoon 
1 to put much confidence in his new ſubjccts) fix 

1 or ſeven thouſand Scots came over into France in 

the mean time to the Dauphin's aſſiſtance, a.. 
= _—_ joining with his troops near Beauge in Anjou, de- 
e :/ feated a conſiderable body of the Engliſh com- 
e Bake of manded by the Duke of Clarence the King's bro- 
Nos ther, who was kilbd in the field of battle, and ſe- 


al. : . 

5 veral others of the Engliſh nobility were kill'd or 

X taken priſoners, which gave ſome lite to the Dau- 
A phin's affairs, and occaſion'd ſeveral places to de- 


clare for him. And indeed next to the untimely 
death of King HENRY, which happen'd not long 
after, the Dauphin was oblig'd to the Scots for his 
re-eſtabliſhment. The diverſion they made in 
England, and the re-inforcements they ſent him 
{rom time to time when his fortunes were at the 
loweſt ebb, kept his head above water, and ena- 
bled him to wait for a favourable juncture to re- 
ſtore his affairs. 

The Dauphin was encourag'd by his late ſuc- 
ceſs to lay ſiege to Chartres; but the King of Eng- 
land returning into France ſoon after with a great 
re-inforcement, he was glad to quit the ſiege, and 
rctire to Bourges the capital of Berry, which be- 
ing the only province he was 3 maſter of, 
occaſioned his being call'd by the Engliſh in deriſion 
the King of Berry, King HEN RV in the mean 
time laid ſiege to Meaux, the capital of the coun- 
try of Brie, and a place of great ſtrength, which 
held out a ſiege of ſeven or eight months, when they 
| 14:2, Were forced to ſurrender at diſcretion. The King 

ordered the head of VAxRus the governour to be 
cut oft, and his body hanged upon a tree near the 
town, called VANRus's Tree, from the numbers of 
Engliſh he had hang'd upon it ; for he was an 
implacable enemy to that nation. 

'The Queen of England, who had the year be- 
fore been delivered of a ſon at Windſor, coming 
over to France with another reinforcement of 
troops, rejoicings were made at Paris for the birth 
of that Prince, equal to thoſe that had been made 

King Henry at London on the ſame occaſion. But the King 
is, of England being ſoon after taken dangerouſly ill 
as he was upon the march to find out the Dau- 
*2*n; of phin, all their mirth was damp'd. He expired 
end. on the laſt of Auguſt 1422, declaring his brother 
HUMPHREY, Duke of Glouceſter, regent of 
England during the minority of his ſon. He ad- 
viſed his council to offer the regency of France 
to the Duke of Burgundy, and on his refuſal he 
nominated his other brother the Duke of Bedford 
to take upon him the regency of that kingdom. 
The Duke of Burgundy receiving advice of the 
King of England's illness, immediately ſet for- 
ward to viſit him, but found him dead on his 
arrival ; and having conſulted with the Englith 


council, * with them that the Duke of Bed- 
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ford ſhould undertake the regency. The old CHA P- 
King of France did not long ſurvive King HENRY, XXXIV. 
for de died at Paris on the twenty-firſt of Octyu- Wyn 
ber following. "There was no Prince of the blood, King of 
the French hiſtorians obſerve, to afiit at his in- Fuse dies. 
terment, ſome of them having been killed at the 

battle of Agincourt, others priſoners in England, 

and the reſt ablent, they ſuppole, as not approv- 

ing the preſent adminiſtration; or becauſe they 

would not ſeem to authorize by their preſence the 
proclaiming HENRY VI as King of France. "Th 
Duke of Bedford therefore only attended the ob- 

ſequies of the French King in muurning; and 

the corps was no ſooner interr'd, than a herald 

having exhorted the people to pray ior the foul of 
CHARLES the Sixth, added, Long live HENRY 

of Lancaſter, King of France and England. "The 

deccas'd King had had fix ſons and as many daugh- 

ters, and of all his ſons only CH ARL Es the Dauphin 

ſurviv'd him, who is from this time ſtiled King chan 
of France by the French hiſtorians; tho” HE NR V King of 
VI was actually proclaim'd King of France at France, 
Paris, and in poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of that 

kingdom for a conſiderable time after wards. 

In conformity to the French hiſtorians, I be- Charles VII, 

gin the reign of CHARLEs the Seventh here, 2. 
tho' to me HENRY VI appears to be King of 
France at this time, de jure as well as de facto; 
for the crown of France devolv'd upon him by 
virtue of the treaty of Troyes, which was after-- 
wards confirm'd by the ably of the Eſtates : 
and if treaties made between ſovereign Princes, or 
acts of ſettlement made by the legiſlature of any 
kingdom are of any force to bind the ſucceſſion, 
I can't fee what pretence the French have to ex- 
clude HENRY VI from the number of their Kings, 
eſpecially when he was aCtually crown'd and re- 
cogniz'd there: we may as well ſtrike him out 
of the catalogue of the Kings of England, be- 
cauſe he was afterwards deprived of that part of his 
dominions alſo, "Though perhaps we have been 
as much in the other extreme in ſtiling our Mo- 
narchs Kings of France ever ſince, when we have 
by innumerable treaties, virtually at leaſt, ac- 
knowledged the French King's title to that King- 
dom. But to proceed : 

The Dauphin upon advice of his father's death, Charles 
cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed King of France, cauſes bim- 
and ſoon after crown'd at Poitiers, which gave mw 2 
ſome encouragement to his party, and brought — crown'd 
ſome to declare for him who had hitherto ſtood King of 
neuter. On the other hand, the Duke of Bed- France. 
ford the regent, to ſtrengthen the hands of the 
Engliſh, renew'd the alliances between them and 
the Dukes of Burgundy and Britany. The pro- 
vinces all the while were- divided into difterent 
parties and intereſts, and ſcarce a day paſs'd with- 


1423. 


out a fkirmiſh: but the moſt conſiderable action g, cle of 
happened near the town of Crevant in Burgundy, Creyant- 
Tiii 


where 
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CHAP, where the Dauphincis having been join'd by a 
XX XIV, body of Scots, were entirely defeated ; and the Dau- 
Lo phiis troops having the worſt in many other en- 
counters this year, he found himſelf under a neceſ- 
ſity of retiring to the ſouthward of the Loire, Here 
he ſolicited his friends in Spain and Italy to ſend 
ſome troops to his aſſiſtance. From Spain he re- 
ceived a ſmall detachment, and the Duke of Milan 
furniſhed him with a thouſand foot, and about 
tix hundred horſe ; but his principal ſupplies ar- 
ted from Scotland, amounting to five or fix 
thouſand Scots, under the command of Earl Do u- 
GLAS. The Duke of Bedford, on the other fide, 
having received freſh recruits from England, and 
being joined by the Duke of Burgundy's forces, 
took ſeveral conſiderable towns from the Dauphinois, 
and being ſet down before Yory on the confines 
1424 of Normandy, the Earl of Buchan a Scot whom 
The French the Dauphin had honour'd with the title of Con- 
- Spa * ſtable of France, came to its relief, which occa- 
ſion'd a general battle, wherein the Dauphin's 
party was defcated, four or five thouſand men 
killed, among whom was the Conſtable Earl 
DouG Las, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion; which victory was attended with the ſur- 
render of Mans, Mayenne, and many other con- 
ſiderable places, to the Engliſh. And now it was 
expected every day that the Duke of Bedford 
would paſs the Loire and reduce the reſt of 
France to the obedience of King HENRY; but 
it muſt be acknowledged that the Dauphin had 
abundance of good fortune on his ſide, if he had 
neither money, troops or courage, for in this very 
inſtant, when, in all probability, he would have 
4 been obliged to abandon the kingdom, an unfore- 
quarrel k 
between the ſeen quarrel happened between the Engliſh and 
Engliſh and Burgundians, which gave his friends time to re- 
— cover from their conſternation, and provide for 
3 3 their defence; otherwiſe, in the opinion of MEZ E- 
queſtof RAY, one of their moſt celebrated hiſtorians, the 
France Engęliſh had made an entire conqueſt of France. 
The occaſion of this miſunderſtanding between 
the Engliſh and Burgundians, was an unfortunate 
amour of the Duke of Glouceiter's, regent of Eng- 
land, with JaQUuELINE Counteſs of Hainault 
and Holland; ſhe was already married to the Duke 
of Brabant, a Prince remarkably weak both in 
body and mind, and being no longer able to en- 
dure him, ſhe pretended the marriage was null, 
and ſent to Rome for his Holineſs's opinion upon it, 
and in the mean time made an offer of her perſon 
to the Duke of Glouceſter, who, as ſhe was heireſs 
of ſeveral fine countries, immediately married her 
without waiting for the reſolution of the Pontiff. 
He proceeded ſoon after to tranſport a conſiderable 
force to Calais, in order to take poſſeſſion of Hai- 
nault his wife's inheritance; but the Duke of Bur- 
gundy ſending a body of troops to the aſſiſtance of 
his couſin the Duke of Brabant, he met with a 


vigorous refiſtance, And what rendred this oc- CHAP 
currence the more unfortunate to the Engliſh af- XXX1y 


fairs, was, that the troops both on the ſide of the 
Duke of Glouceſter and Burgundy were deſign'd 
to reinforce the Duke of Bedford if this adventure 
had not happen'd, and he was oblig'd to remain 
perfectly inactive for a year or two for want of 
thoſe forces. However, the Pope's determination 
arriving, that the Duke of Glouceſter's marriage 
with the Counteſs of Hainault was null, he deſiſted 
from his pretenſions, and married the Lady ELx a- 
NOR, daughter of the Lord Cogß HAM, who, ac- 
cording to common fame, had long been his miss. 
And thus the occaſion of the quarrel being re- 
mov'd, the Duke of Burgundy was reconcil'd to 
the Engliſh, and ſent his troops again to join the 
Duke of Bedford. During this long interval of 
inaction, the Dauphin had net only very much in- 
creas'd his party, but form'd ſome advantagious 
alliances, eſpecially with the Duke of Britany, 
whom he had drawn off from the Engliſh. The 
Duke of Bedford however, marching into Britany, 
ſoon compell'd their Duke to quit the Dauphin's 
party, and ſign the treaty of Troyes, whereby the 


King of England was declar'd ſucceſſor to the late 
King of France. And now the Duke of Bedford!“ 


determin'd to put the deſign in execution he had 
ſo long ſuſpended on account of the miſunder- 
ſtandings between the courts of England and Bur- 
gundy, namely, to paſs the Loire, and make him- 


ſelf maſter of the countries to the ſouthward of it; The fe: «f 
and in order to this, he detach'd a part of his army Orla. 


to inveſt, or rather block up the city of Orleans, 
for it was of too large an extent to be entirely ſur- 
rounded by ſuch a handful of men as this army con- 
ſiſted of; and it is ſurprizing to think that the 
Engliſh, who ſcarce ever exceeded five and twenty 
thouſand men in the field, ſhould be able to un- 
dertake a ſiege of that conſequence, and keep ſuch 
a large populous kingdom in awe at the ſame time. 
The perſon the Duke of Bedford pitch'd upon to carry 
on this ſiege was THOMAS MonTACUTE, Earlof 
Saliſbury, eſteemed one of the moſt accompliſh'd 
Travan in the Engliſh ſervice; he ſat down before 
the town on the ſide of Sologne on the twelfth of 
October 1427. Thus the place was inveſted but 
on one fide, and the Dauphin left at liberty to 
throw in ſupplies of men and proviſion, as he did 


from time to time during the ſiege. The Engliſh 1428. 


however ſtorm'd a oreat baſtion at the foot of the 


bridge, and a ſmall caſtle call'd the Torelles, and 
carried them, and had great hopes of ſucceeding 
in the enterprize, till their General the Earl of 
Saliſbury was unfortunately kill'd by a muſket-{hot 
as he was viewing the breach in order to make a 
general aſſault. Their courage was however fe- 
viv'd by the approach of the Duke of Burgundy 5 
troops in the month of December 1428 ; they took 
peſt on that fide of the town towards la Beauſſe, 
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but {till not having forces enough entirely to en- 
compaſs the city, they built forts and redoubts at 
certain diſtances round the town, not ſo near how- 
ever but there were yet ſome interval;, by which 
relief might be put into the place; and this oc- 
caſion'd ſeveral ſmart actions between the beſiegers 
and the Dauphinois, as proviſion was ſending to 
the city or the camp; the moſt remarkable of which 
happen'd on the 12th of February, 1429, between 
the Count de Clermont and the celebrated Sir 
JohN FALSTAFF; the latter was convoying 
a ſupply from Paris to the Engliſh camp, and be- 
ing attack'd by the French, deteated them. This 
was calied the battle of Herrings, there being 
great quantities of them among the proviſions. 
Notwithſtanding the frequent opportunities the 
Dauphin had of throwing ſupplies of men and 
proviſions into the town, the ſiege was carried on 
with ſuch vigour, that it was evident it muſt ſur- 
render in a ſhort time: whereupon the beſieged 
cunningly offered to put the city into the hands 
of the Duke of Burgundy ; to which the Duke of 
Bedford anſwered, he hoped they did not think 
to make a tool of him ; that he ſhould beat the 
buſh, and leave others to catch the birds: intima- 
ting, that as the Engliſh had been chiefly inſtru- 
mental in carrying on the ſiege, it was not fit the 
Burgundians ſhould run away with all the advan- 
tage ; for it muſt be remembered that the Duke 
of Burgundy's troops did not join the Engliſh be- 
fore Orleans till half a year after they were ſet 
down before it. But however rational the anſwer 


was which the regent gave on this occaſion, the 


beſieged gained their point by it, creating ſuch a 
difterence between the Engliſh and the Duke of 
Burgundy, that he immediately withdrew his troops 
from before the place. 

The Engliſh ſtill carried on their attacks; but 
as moſt part of the town was now open to the 
Dauphinois, it could not be a very difficult matter 
to bring them relief, eſpecially when the army of 
the beſiegers did not conſiſt of ten thouſand men, 
and the garriſon was at leaſt as numerous: but 
the French were at this time ſo diſpirited, that 
notwithſtanding the diſadvantages the beſiegers la- 
boured under, their ſoldiers could hardly be pre- 
vailed with to march to the relief of the place. 
The Dauphin and his Generals therefore finding 
they had apparently a great ſuperioity in the field 
in point of numbers, and the country unanimouſly 
in their intereſt, conſider'd that if they could find 
any expedient to animate their men, their affairs 
muſt ſoon put on a new face : having met with a 
young maid therefore of a maſculine courage on the 
confines of Lorrain, they brought her to the Dau- 
phin's court, pretending that ſhe was ſent from 
heaven to deliver Orleans from the Engliſh. 
They had taught her the exerciſe of arms, and 
inftructed her in all manner of military operations 


O11 


before ſhe was brought upon the ſtage, ſo that ſheCH AP. 
knew how to behave at the head of a company XXXIV. 
or ſquadron as well as moſt of the officers of the: 


army; and this was all to paſs for inſpiration, 
The gracefulneſs of her perſon and addreſs, and 
the uncommonneſs of finding one of that ſoft ſex 
ſo daring and well ſkill'd in martial affairs, ſuffi- 
ciently prejudic'd the vulgar in her favour. There 
was no great difficulty in bringing them to believe 
ſhe was rais'd up by heaven for their deliverance 
and in this perſuaſion they crouded to march under 
her colours to the relief of Orleans, by which the 
Generals of the Dauphinois gain'd their point : 
for nothing but an unaccountable dread of the 
enemy could have prevented their throwing ſup- 
plies into Orleans as often as they pleas'd, if we 
conſider the ſmall number of the Eneliſh before it, 
and the great extent of the place. The Dauphin 
therefore having aſſembled an army of fourteen or 
fhiteen thouſand men, commanded by his moſt ce- 
lebrated Generals, with the Maid of Orleans (as the 
impoſtor was afterwards call'd) at their head, ſent 
them to re- inforce the beſieged, and found but little 


difficulty in entering the town on that ſide which 


— . 
was open to them. This was cry'd up as one of 


the moſt daring enterprizes that ever was under- 
taken, and the ſucceſs look'd upon even as mira- 
culous by all the Dauphin's party through the king- 
dom. And now the garriſon conſiſting of about 
three times the number of the beſiegers, they ven- 
tur'd to attack the forts and redoubts which the 
Engliſh had built about the place, ſome of which 
they carried. This was aſcrib'd to the conduct of 
the holy Maid, and the people thereby induc'd to 


believe, that they ſhould always be victorious while 


this heroick virgin remain'd at their head. Cer- 
tain it is, the Engliſh finding the garriſon ſo very 
numerous, and being deſerted by the Burgundians, 


had now no hopes of taking the place : they rais'd The fiege of 
the ſiege therefore, and march'd off in good order Orleans 
with about eight or nine thouſand men, being all ary d, May 


the forces they had there, And though their num- 
ber was fo very ſmall, the courage of the French 
was not yet ſo much rais'd as to venture to give 
them any diſturbance in their retreat. The Dau- 
phin's Generals would by no means however have 
this conduct to be thought the effect of their fears, 
but pretended it was the expreſs order of heaven 
by the mouth of the Maid of Orleans, that 
they ſhould not purſue the enemy. The truth is, 
they found their affairs upon the mending hand, 
and they had no mind to attack a body of nine 
thouſand veteran troops, and put the fate of their 
country upon the iſſue of a battle, when a little 
time and patience would probably produce the ſame 
effects they could hope for by a victory. 


The raifing the ſiege of .Orleans was attended The battle 
with the ſurrender of ſeveral places to the French, of Patay, 


and the Duke of Alencon not long efter ſurpriz'd 
1111 2 part 
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part of the Engliſh army at Patay, where they 


ki1l'd about Afteen hundred of them, and took the 


Lords TALBOT and SEALE priſoners ; and tho' 


the reſt of the detachment made a regular retreat, 
it was eſteem'd a great victory, and aſcrib'd alſo 
to the conduct of the Maid of Orleans. This de- 
feat was imputed to the negligence or cowardice 
of FALSTAFF, though it appears from our hi- 
ſtories that he had formerly behav'd himſelf like a 
man of honour. He was not only ſufficiently lam- 

oon'd however upon this occaſion, as appears by 
tome ballads ſtill in being, but degraded from the 
order of the Garter, which he had been former- 
ly admitted to upon his good ſucceſs in ſome for- 


hending he would be more ſecure there than in CH ap 
Paris, which was almoſt ſurrounded by the enemy; XXXIU 
but he ſeems to have been in equal danger in that wy 


city, the caſtle of Rouen being ſurpriz'd at the 
very time the King was there, tho” it was retaken 
by the Engliſh indeed the next moment, and the 
city ſecur'd, which happen'd, as the French re- 
late, through ſome milunderſtandings among their 
Generals, otherwiſe they had made King Henry 
priſoner, and put a final end to the war. This 
Prince was crowned King of France when he was 
about nine years of age. 


As the Duke of Bedford had married the Duke Miu. 
of Burgundy's ſiſter, this Princeſs had found means foning 


mer expeditions. Though the defeat of Patay was 


| to reconcile her brother and her huſband, and the", 
not very conſiderable in it ſelf, yet it was of great 


. , - Englifh 2nd 
war was again carried on againſt the French with Burr 
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The King 
of England 
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4431, 


conſequence to the French ; it ſhew'd them that 
the Engliſh they ſo much dreaded were but men 
like themſelves, and encourag'd many people to 
come over to the Dauphin's party who had taken 
oaths of allegiance to the Engliſh. "They pretend- 
ed they were abſolved from their oaths by heaven it 
ſelf, who had ſent the Maid of Orleans to aſſert 
the right of their natural Sovereign : ſuch excellent 
uſe we find may be made of an impoſtor artfully 
manag'd. This train of ſucceſs fo exalted the 
Dauphin, that he left his faſtneſies beyond the 
Loire, and ventur'd to march croſs the country as 
far as Rheims, and having ſurpriz'd that city, caus'd 
himſelf to be crown'd there a ſecond time, which 
cave {till greater credit to their heroine, who they 
pretend had foretold that he ſhould ſhortly be 
crown'd at Rheims, when there appear'd ſcarce 
any poſſibility of its being effected. But however 
that be, it is not to be conceiv'd what a turn this 
coronation in the city where his anceſtors had 
been conſecrated gave to King CHARLES'S at- 


fairs: many great cities immediately ſubmitted to 


him, and it was wich the utmoſt difficulty that 
the regent prevented the revolt of Paris it ſelf. 

But after all theſe ſucceſſes, which had been 
aſcrib'd to the divine aid brought them by the 
Maid of Orleans, ſhe was taken priioner in the 
year 1430, and burnt for an impoſtor in the city 
of Rouen, at the time King HEN R arriv'd there 
in his way to Paris, whither he was going to his 
coronation ; the regent apprehending that the per- 
forming this ceremony in the capital city of the 
kingdom might prove advantagious to his cauſe. 
The King of England, as the French ſtile him, 
made a very magnificent entry into Paris on the 
ſecond of December 1431, being conſecrated and 
crowned on the ſeventeenth of the ſame month 
by the Cardinal of Wincheſter ; this was per- 
formed rather according, to the ceremonial of Eng- 
land, than the cuſtoms of France, ſay the French 
writers; from whence I preſume they would in- 
fer ſome defect in the ceremony. 
Rouen the day after Chriſtmas, the regent appre- 


He return'd to: 


tolerable ſucceſs ; but the Ducheſs of Bedford hap- 
pening to die in the year 1433, and the Duke mar- 
rying a perſon that the Duke of Burgundy did not 
approve of, the latter was pleaſed to reſent it, or 
rather took this opportunity of expreſſing that aver- 
ſion to him and the Engliſh cauſe, which he had en- 
tertain'd ſome time before: however, he propos d 
a congreſs to all the parties concerned in the war, 
in order to adjuſt their ſeveral differences, and 
Arras was appointed for the place of conference, 
'The plenipotentiaries of England and France ſoon 
diſcovered that it was not poſſible to come to any 
agreement, both their maſters inſiſting on their 
title to the crown of France; whereupon the Eng- 
liſh miniſters withdrew, and left the French and 
the Burgundians to treat by themſelves : where 
the Duke of Burgundy obtain'd whatever he aſk'd, 
for the French were determin'd to gain him over 
to their party at any price, and granted him ſuch 
terms, as, in the words of the French hiſtorians, 
nothing but the neceflity of their affairs could 
juſtify ; it was, ſay they, a very ſhameful peace, 
but a very uſeful one: among other things, it 


injury, and be reconciled to him, and that al! 
perſons ſhould be brought to juſtice who were 
concerned in the murder ; that the King ſhould 
erect a church where the murder was commit- 
ted, the preſentation to which ſhould te in the 
Duke and his ſucceſſors. | 

That the King ſhould grant the county of Bur- 


gundy, as well as the duchy, with many con- 


ſiderable cities ſpecified in the articles, to him and 
his heirs; that he ſhould transfer over to him all 
the towns and fortreſſes on both ſides the Somme 
in Picardy, the county of Ponthieu, Dourlan', 
Bologne, &c. and that the Duke ſhould not be 
oblig'd to do ſcalty, homage or ſervice to the King 
for any of the countries or places he poſleſs'd. 
Which were ſuch conditions, as ſcarce ever any 
vaſſal obtain'd,from his Sovereign before. 


King 


Treaty 2 


was ſtipulated, that King CHARLES ſhould dil- 3, U. 
avow the murder of JofHN the preſent Duke's tee 


father, that he ſhould beg of him. to forget _—_— 
prgn%ys 
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ſerve, that he was much more provok'd at theſe CHAP. 


King CHARLEs having ſtrengthen'd himſelf 
ravages than inclin'd to change ſides by them. Nor XXXIV. 


nm TT 
CHA alliance with the Duke of Burgundy, 


XIV. by this 
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many of the French Lords were induced to de- 
ſert the Engliſh ſervice, and make their court to 
him : the Duke of Bedford however continued 
the war, and took St. Denis, and ſeveral other 
conſiderable towns, as the French on their ſide 
did others from the Engliſh ; and ſo equal were 
their forces at this time, that there appear'd very 
little hopes of putting a period to the diſtrac- 
tions of the kingdom, till the death of the Regent, 


were the French much difpleas'd when they heard. 


of his misfortunes : for however they might have 
put on a fair outſide to bring him over to their 
party, his haughty behaviour and over-bearing 
manner at the treaty of Arras, with the hard con- 
ditions he had extorted from the French King, 
were not forgotten. Beſides, ſince the reduction 
of Paris, and the revolt of the nobility from the 
Engliſh, the Duke was become leſs neceſſary than 
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W jor which happened on the fifteenth of December, formerly. And now King CHARLEs thought it King 
ade We erent of 1435, to whoſe conduct, according to the French, a proper time to make his publick entry into the Charles's 
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the Engliſh were indebted for the greateſt part of 
their conqueſts, and ſtanding their ground ſo long, 
when they received ſcarce any ſupplies from Eng- 
land. He was ſucceeded in the government of 
France by Ric HARD Duke of York, 

The Engliſh, to ſhew their reſentment for the 
Duke of Burgundy's deſerting them, plundered 
his country, and took ſeveral of his towns, where- 
by they render'd him their moſt inveterate enemy, 
which certainly was an error in politicks, when 
he was willing to have ſtood neuter. In the con- 
dition the Engliſh were at this time from their 
diviſions at home, and fo large a country abroad 
to defend with a handful of men, they had no 
occaſion to have made themſelves new enemies. 
The year after the Duke of Bedford's death, the 
Pariſians enter'd into a conſpiracy againſt the 
Engliſh, and let the Conſtable of France into 
that city with a detachment of King CHARLEs's 
army; the Governour W1LLOUGHBY had juſt 
time enough to xetire into the Baſtile with his 
garriſon, and upon articles of capitulation, was 


left it upon record. 


capital cit 
the utmo 
ber 1437, having been driven from it near twen- 
ty years, durinz moſt of which time it had 
been in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. It is na- 
tural to ſuppoſe the French were mightily rejoiced 
on this occaſion ; for how mild or equitable ſo- 
ever the Engliſh adminiſtration might have been, 
the people will ever be fonder of a native than a 
foreigner 3 and there is a great deal of reaſon for 
it: toreigners will have foreign favourites, and 
oblige them at the coſt of the natives, whatever 
ſtipulations are made to prevent it ; but here the 
government had been avowedly in the hands of 
the Engliſh Nobility and Generals, and the French 
totally excluded from it. It is no wonder if after 
this therefore there were great rejoicings, when 
they ſaw a Prince of their own nation making his 
publick entry into his capital city: we ſhcull 
have believed as much if their hiſtorians had not 
But their joy was very ſhort- 
liv'd it ſeems: the King had not been here many 


of Paris, which he performed with 5 en 
ſplendour on the twelfth of Novem- Paris, 1437s 


weeks, before Paris and France in general ſuffer”! France af- 


permitted to retire to Rouen with his garriſon, | r' I France a 
as much by plague and famine as they had before flicted with 


arms and baggage: and thus the capital of the Plague and 


kingdom was loſt without ſtriking a ſtroke; And 
it is to be wonder'd how the Engliſh ſo long main- 
tain'd themſelves in ſuch a vaſt populous city, 
with a garriſon which ſeldom ever exceeded two 
thouſand men, and at this time not twelve hun- 
dred. The Duke of Burgundy at the ſame time 
laid ſiege to Calais, but id not meet with 
the like ſucceſs, he was forced to riſe from 
before it ; and the Duke of Glouceſter ſoon af- 
ter tranſporting thither ten thouſand men, re- 
turn'd his viſit, burning and deſtroying his coun- 
try of Artois with fire and ſword. Pontoyſe and ſe- 
veral other places alſo were taken from the French 
this year, and the war ſeem'd yet to be vigorouſly 
carried on, on all ſides, The weight of it how- 
ever fell chiefly on the Duke of Bargundy, the 
Engliſh being determin'd to make him ſenſible of 
the diſhonourable and imprudent part he had acted. 


by the war, converting it into a perfect deſart. 
The King was obliged to leave the city on 
the third of December, and the very ſoldiers a- 
bandoned it; ſo that the Engliſh might have re- 
turn'd and poſſeſꝰ d themſelves of it again, if they 
had not dreaded the peſtilence more than the e- 
nemy. What added to the miſery of the country 
was, that the nobility who had left the Englith 
ſervice, and had now nothing to ſubſiſt on, under 
pretence of making incurſions on their own eſtates 
which were in the power of the Engliſh, plunder'd 
friends and foes alike, and maintain'd themſelves 
by theſe kind of robberies, which it was not in 
the power of King CHARLES to prevent, having 
no other means of ſubliſting theſe gentlemen, who 
had in a literal ſenſe left. all to follow him, and 
were frequently of ſervice: to him by the incurſions 
they made into the enemies quarters, 


There being great diſputes at this time between 1438. 
the council that was held-at Bazil and Pope Eu- Diſpvtes bis 
— ' 1 - re ec 
GENIUS IV, King CHARLEs in ſome things ad- ne r 
her'd to his Holint s, aud wu others ſeem'd to be gazil and 


govern'd the Pope, 


And indeed, during all the time he had been in 
alliance with England, his Flemiſh territories ne- 
ver ſuffer'd ſo much as they did at preſent, But 
d was the happineſs of France, their biſtorians ob- 
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CH AP, governed by the Council, receiving neither of 
XXXIV. their regulations abſolutely, but with ſuch addi- 
- tional modifications form'd by the French clergy, 
as the uſages of the Gallican church it was ſaid 
requir'd ; and from theſe determinations of the 
Eccleſiaſticks in France was compos'd what has 
ſince obtain'd the name of the Pragmatick Sancti- 
on; whereby it was declar'd, That the Council 
was ſuperiour to the Pope; the ancient form of 
ordaining Biſhops was revived ; and many things 
retrench'd, from whence the Holy Sce formerly 
reaped great advantage : with which the Pope was 
extremely offended, but could not procure the 
decree to be aboliſh'd till the reign of Francis I, 
who, with the conſent of LEO X, eſtabliſhed the 
Concordat in its room, 
4 The French court was at this time pretty much 
apainft King divided; and the diſaffected Lords, the chief of 
Charles. whom were the Dukes of Bourbon and Alencon, 
and the Counts of Vendome, Dunois and La Tri- 
mouille, had inſinuated themſelves-to far into the 
Dauphin (King CHaRLes's fon) that he agreed 
to appear at their head. He was now about eigh- 
teen years of age, weary of being under the tui- 
tion of a governour, and of leading a private in- 
active life, and conſequently the eaſter wrought 
upon. At a time appointed between them, they 
ſurprized his governour, took him out of his 
hands, and marched with the Prince to Blois be- 
fore the King had any notice of their deſign : but 
the King purſued them fo briſkly, that within a 
few months they were obliged to ſubmit to mercy, 
which they obtained by the mediation of the Duke 
of Burgundy, The King aſterwards changed all 
the officers of the Dauphin's houſhold, and put 
thoſe about him he could rely on. 

About this time CHARLES Duke of Orleans, 
who had remained priſoner in England ever ſince 
the battle of Agincourt, being five and twenty 
years, obtain'd his liberty on agreeing to pay a 
ranſom of three hundred thouſand crowns; of 
which he rais'd one himſelf, and the Duke of 
Burgundy advanc'd the other two for him ; theſe 

two families being now perfectly reconciled, whoſe 
former differences had in a great meaſure occaſi- 
oned the civil wars of France. 

Ihe King, who was fo very cautious of ha- 
zarding his perſon in his juvenile years, determi- 
ned now, according to the French hiſtorians, to 
lead his army in perſon, and ſoon found the happy 
effects of it. The firſt enterprize he undertook 
was the ſiege of Creil, and afterwards ventur'd on 
that of Pontoyſe, an important poſt near the con- 
fucnce of the Seine and the Oyſe, and well defended 
by the Engliſh; in both which however he was ſuc- 
ceſsful. "The following winter, he was exercis'd a- 
gain with thediſcontents of ſeveral of the Princes of 
the blood, whothought themſelves too littleconcern- 
ed in the ad:ninifiration; particularly the Dukes of 
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where he took Bergerac, and ſeveral other towns 


Orleans, Alengon and Bourbon; and he had ſome CH ap 
intelligence of their caballing with the Dukes of XXXIV/ 
Burgundy and Britany : but they did not break way 
out into actual rebellion ; the King found means 
to pacify them without having recourſe to arms. 
The Duke of Orleans he invited to court, and 
return'd him great part of the money his ranſom 
had coſt him, knowing that the uneaſineſs of his 
circumſtances was the principal reaſon of his diſ- 
content, The Duke of Burgundy alſo, whoſe 
diſſatisfaction aroſe principally from the neglect 
that had been ſhewn the Duke of Orleans, had no 
further quarrel with the court: and theſe two 
Princes being thus taken off, the other Lords 
thought it moſt prudent to be quiet and reconcile 
themſelves to his Majeſty. 

The King being at liberty from civil difſen- 
ſions, carried the war into Guienne and Gaſcony, 
where he took ſeveral places from the Engliſh ; 
but while he was at this diſtance, the French loft 
ſome towns in Normandy : and tius the war 
continued with various ſucceſs between the two 
nations till the year 1443, when a truce was con- 
cluded between them, which being renew'd from 
time to time, was continued till the year 1448. 
King CHARLES therefore having now no occa- 
ſion for his troops, ſent them to S1G1SMOND, 
Duke of Auſtria, to be employed againſt the Swit- 
zers; in which ſervice, *tis ſaid, they gain'd a 
great deal of honour, 

The truce being at an end in the year 1448, 1 
the war with the Engliſh was renewed; and be- 3 _ 
fore the end of the year 1449, the French reco- Normen 
vered Rouen, and all the towns in Normandy and . 
North France, except Calais; for the court of 
England was at this time diſtracted with civil 
diſſenſions, and perfectly abandon'd their late con- 
queſts. The French hiſtorians, ſome of them, 
applaud the courage and conduct of their Mo- 
narch upon this occaſion, who led his troops in 
perſon; but there needed very little courage or 
conduct to reduce a country which had no regu- 
lar forces to defend it, and the natives entirely in 
their intereſt, The laſt place the Engliſh loſt in 
Normandy was Cherbourg, which ſurrender'd on 
the twelfth of Auguſt 1450; and tho? it was then 22 1 
a port of great conſequence, which the Engliſh 
might have ſupply'd every day by ſea with forces 
and proviſions, they never attempted to relieve it. 
And the French annually obſerved a thankſgiving 
at Rouen for the reduction of Normandy on the 
twelfth of Auguſt very lately, if they do not ſtill. N 

The latter end of the year King CHARLES The F 


. . Guienve 
marched his army towards Guienne and Gaſcony, % 


1433, 


from the Engliſh ; but the ſeaſon not permitting 
him to keep the field any longer, he put his army 
into winter quarters. The following ear, 1451, 
the Engliſh having no army in the field, Bour- 
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a P. deaux ſurrender'd, with many other towns, and 
IV. the reſt made but a feeble defence ; ſo that he was 
-— maſter of the whole country within leſs than fix 
W ;,:: months. General TALBOT arriving in Guienne 
WE! 7:b*tvith a fleet of fourſcore fail, and four thouſand 
Hand- forces on board, the following year, 1452, 
Bourdeaux, and moſt part of the country of Gui- 
enne, ſubmitted to the Engliſh again ; but Earl 
T-aLB0T being unfortunately killed, with his fon 
the Lord Liſle, in an engagement near Caſtillon, 
on the {.venteenth of July, 1453, Bourdeaux, and 
the reſt of Guienne Were again reduced to the obe- 
dicnce of the French before the end of the cam- 
paign. 

In the mean time the Dauphin, who was very 
es uncaſy at the reſtraints put upon him by his father, 
and having no body about him he could conhde 
in, deſired leave of the King to viſit his principa- 
lity of Dauphine, which the King did not at all 
approve of; but however permitted him to go, up- 
en condition he would return within four months. 
The Prince no ſooner found himſelf at liberty, 
than he took a reſolution never to put himſelf in 
the King's power again. He had conceived a 
moſt inveterate hatred againſt all thoſe who were 
concerned in the adminiſtration, as he apprehended 
them to have occaſion*'d his Majeſty's coldneſs to- 
wards him ; but the moſt ſpecious pretence he had 
for reſiding at a diſtance from court, was the 
King's ill uſage of his mother, his father always 
keeping wenches in the very palace where ſhe re- 
ſided: but ſhe that had the greateſt influence on 
him, was one AGNEs SORREL, a celebrated 
wit, who for that reaſon was the principal object 
of his averſion. 

The Prince having remain'd in Dauphine ſeve- 
ral years, and refus'd all his Majeſty's invitations 
to come to court, the King was determined to 
| take a journey thither, and bring him away with 
da. him by force; but the Dauphin had intelligence 
de Of it, and fled with ſome few of his friends to 
Baginey, Flanders to the Duke of Burgundy, who took 

great pains to reconcile him to the King, to no 
purpoſe : the Prince choſe to reſide at Genep on 

the frontiers of Hainault, rather than return to 
court. The Duke of Alengon alſo became a male- 
content again abcut this time; and 'tis ſaid, made 

an offer to the Engliſh court to introduce their 
torces into Normandy : but he was betray'd by 

his Almoner, who inſtead of carrying his diſpatches 
into England, preſented them to the French King ; 

«nd the Duke being apprehended, was convicted 

ot high treaſon in conſpiring againſt the govern- 
nent, ſentenced to be degraded from his Peerage, 

to have his head cut off, and his eſtate confiſcated ; 

but the King pardon'd him his life, confining him 

Pe urch Fiſoner to the caſtle of Loches. The ſame year 
_ ETER LE BRnssE, Seneſchal of Normandy, 
eb. Was ordered to make a deſcent on the coaſt of Eng- 
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Org 
land with four thouſand men, wlich he perſorm'd CH AP, 
near Sandwich, and having plundered the town, XXXIV. 
he returned to France; though ve are told the in-—. 
tention of King CHAnLES in this enterprize, was 

to make himſclt maſter of ſume conſiderable town 

in England, which he might exchange for Calais. 

The Genozfe again put themſelves under the The Gen-efs 
protection of the French in the year 1459 ; but re- them- 
volted foon aſter, and eſtabliſhed a form of go © oe nee? 
vernment of their own : however, this has given = pr 
the French occaſion frequently to revive their French a- 
claim to that city, 

Notwith{tanding this King had been fo forty- 

nate to ſce his kingdom from a moſt diſtracted 
condition reſtored to perfect tranquility, the Dau- 
phin's diſobedience render'd him exiremely un- 
happy: it was the continual ſubject of his thoughts, 
and diſturb'd his reſt every niglit. He was once 
upon the point of diſinheriting him, and declur— 
ing his younger fon CHARLES heir to the crown, 
Amidit theſe uneaſy reflections, a favourite of the 
King's, in whom he very much confided, ac- 
quainted him with a rumour that went about of 
certain perſons being dealt with to poifon his Ma- 
jeſty: whereupon he immediately fell into a deep me- 
lancholy, refuſing to take any nouriſhment, lelt it 
ſhould be poiſon'd. In this humour he remained ſeven 
or eight days, till his phyſicians repreſented to him 
that this unaccountable caution would as certainly 
diſpatch him, as a doſe of poiſon. Whereupon 
he was prevailed on to eat; but his ſtomach and 
bowels were now fo diſordered by his long faſting, 
that nothing would paſs thre? him. He fell ill of 
a fever, of which he died the twenty-ſecond of 
July, 1461, in the ſixtieth year of his age, and 
the thirty-ninth of his reign, according to the 
French account; tho' the Engliſh can look upon 
him to be no better than a uſurper, the crown 
being ſettled upon HENRY King of England, by 
CHARLES VI, and the Three Eſtates. But what 
are acts of ſettlement any longer than there is 
power to ſupport them ? 

LEWIS XI being at Genep, when he received Lewis XI, 
advice of his father's death, went immediately to 249% 
Rheims, and was crowned. After which, he 
turned out almoſt every one of his father's miniſ- 
ters, and introduced a new ſet of men into the 
adminiſtration, cunning crafty Stateſmen, like 
himſelf, ſay the French hiſtorians. Having made 
his brother CHaRLEs Duke of Berry, his next 
ſtep was to leſſen the power of the other Princes 
of the blood and great vaſſals'of the crown, par- 
ticularly that of the Dukes of Burgundy and Bri- 
tany, whom he had obſerved in the laſt reign fre- 
quently to have given laws to their Sovereign. 

HEN RV VI King of England, being driven He aging 
from his throne about this time, MARGARET of the Kings of 


Anjou his Queen, applied her ſelf to Lewis fer FF pany 


S 


aſliſtance; but fhe could obtain only a loan ot 
| twenty 
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CHAP. twenty thouſand crowns, for which ſhe undertook ing his point that way. He truſted himſelf even CH Ap 
XX XIV. that King Hunky ſhould ſurrender Calais into in the Burgundian camp to treat with them. Their XXXIV 
his hands, it he was reſtor'd; but EDWwARD IV, principal demand was, that the King ſhould grant 32 


who aſterwards aſcended the throne of England, 
prevented the execution of this bargain. The 
French King alſo tent troops to the aſſiſtance of the 
King of Arrapon againſt Caſtile, upon the ſame 
view that he ſuypiy'd the Queen of England; 
namely, upon condition that he would mortgage 
part of his territories to him; by which means he 
got poſſeſſion of Rouftillon and Cerdagne for 
300000 crowns. At his return from this war, he 
redeem'd the towns in Picardy, which had been 
given to the Duke of Burgundy, and proceeded in 
his deſign of reducing the power of the Grandees 
and Vaſſals; to effect which, he ſent an officer 
and fifty bold fellows into Holland to ſurprize 
He ende - Count CHAROLoO1s, eldeit fon of the Duke of 
vows to re- Burgundy, from whom he apprehended the great- 
gas the eſt oppoſition : but the Count received intelligence 
Novility, of his deſign, and made the party priſoners. This 
treacherous attempt of the French King ren— 
dered him very odious both at home and abroad, 
A conſpiracy and increaſed the confederacy that was already 
ot the Prin- forming againſt him by the Nobility and diſcarded 
blond he Miniſters. Th ſpirators, of whom the prin- 
Md iniſters. e conſpirators, of whom the prin 
ka inſt him. Cipal were the Dukes of Britany and Bourbon, pre- 
vail'd with the Duke of Berry, the King's bro- 
ther, to appear at their head. This Prince was 
about ſeventeen or eighteen years of age, and en- 
caged in the deſign, in hopes of getting a more 
conſiderable appenage or territory aſſigned him 
than he had at preſent, 

3455. The diſaffected Lords having recourſe to arms 
in every part of the kingdom, the King made the 
beſt proviſion againſt them he could, and marched 
in perſon again the Dukes of Bourbon and Nevers, 
and the Count of Armagnac, with 80000 men, 
ſo ſuddenly, that they were forced to quit the field, 
and ſhut themſelves up in the town of Riom ; and 
had not the King been call'd from thence by the 
march of Count CHaRoLois towards Paris, 
they muſt have ſubmitted to his mercy ; but his 
aftairs obliging him to return to Paris, he allow'd 
the Lords to march out with the garriſon and their 
baggage, on condition they ſhould not bear arms 
againtt him again, and ſhould uſe their endeavours 
to perſuade the reit of the malecontents to return 
to their duty, Count CHAROLOI1sS in the mean 
time being come before Paris, the King haſten'd 
back to prevent the revolt of his capital, and gave 
him battle at Monteleri ; the advantage being ra- 
ther on the Cou:n's fide, the King retired into 
Paris; where underſtanding that the Lords had 
ſincc join'd their forces with the Count, notwith- 
ſtanding their promiſe not to bear arms againſt 
him, and having little hopes now of prevailing 
by force, he propoſed a perſonal conference with 

the chieis of the malecontents, in hopes of gain- 


the duchy of Normandy to the Duke of Berry; 
imagining, that if they could carry this article, 
it would ſecure all the reſt, becauſe the Dukes of 
Burgundy, Normandy, and Britany would al- 
ways be a match for their Sovereign, The King 
ſaw their drift, but conſidering that if he could 
once prevail with them to lay down their arms, 
it would not be a difficult matter to divide them, 
as it afterwards happened; he conſented to every 
thing they afk'd, and the treaty was ſign'd at Con- 
flans, on the 15th of October 1465. Count Cu a- 
ROLOIS hereupon retir'd into his own country, 
and moſt of the French Lords into Normandy 
with that Duke, not daring to truſt themſelves in 
the King's power. They all made their court to 
the young Duke of Normandy, and every one ex- 
pected to have the direction of his affairs, which 
occaſioned a quarrel among them, and gave the 
King an opportunity of drawing over the Duke of 
Bourbon to his intereſt; by whoſe aſſiſtance he 
eaſily poſſeſſed himſelf of Normandy again, and 
the young Prince fled into Britany, dreading no- 
thing more than falling into his brother's hands. 
Duting theſe tranſactions, the Duke of Burgundy 
died; and Count CHAROLoO1s his ſon ſucceeded 
him, who being engaged ina war with the Liegois, 
the King took an occaſion while he was on that 
ſide, to fall upon his friend the Duke of Britany, 
and compell'd him to renounce all alliances with 
the enemies of France. After this he deſir'd a 
perſonal conference with the Duke of Burgundy ; 
and tho' he knew him to be his moſt implacable 
enemy, truſted himſelf again in his territories, 
which raſhneſs he had like to have had ſufficient 
cauſe to repent; for it ſeems the Duke, upon 
diſcovering ſome of the King's practices againſt 
him while he was at Peronne, was in ſuſpence, 
whether he ſhould not ſeize his Majeſty's perlon, 
and was with difficulty diſſuaded from it by one of 
his Miniſters, who acquainted the King with the 
deſign ; and it is amazing, that Lewis XI, who 
was naturally jealous and ſuſpicious of every body, 
ſhould more than once put himſelf into the hands 
of a perſon, whom he knew both hated and fear'd 
him. However, after he had ſuffer'd a great deal 
in apprehenſion, and concluded a treaty with the 
Duke, whereby he again yielded the duchy of 
Normandy to his brother the Prince, he had the 
good fortune to be diſmiſſed by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and returned ſafe to Paris. Not long at- 
ter, + prevaib'd with his brother to accept of the 
duchy of Guienne, inſtead of Normandy, which 
diſconcerted all the Duke of Burgundy's meaſures; 
for they could not now give each other any aſſiſ 
tance, if the King ſhould for the future put hard 


terms upon them, Guienne being one of * = 
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diſtant provinces in France from the Duke of 
Burgundy's territories. Thus the King had made 
a conſiderable progreſs in diſuniting the Princes 
who were in a confederacy againſt him; what he 
moſt fear'd was, that EDwaRD the fourth, who 
had been advanc'd to the crown of England, and 
was his enemy, on account of the aſſiſtance he 
had given his competitor HENRY VI, ſhould afhit 
the Dukes of Burgundy and Britany, if he at- 
tempted to reduce them. But the Earl of War- 
wick having depos'd King EDW ARD, and reſtor'd 
HENRY VIto his throne again, freed him from 
theſe apprehenſions for a time. Henry VI how- 
ever was a ſecond time depos'd, and EDWARD the 
fourth got poſſeſſion of the crownof England, by the 
aſſiſtance of the Duke of Burgundy, which brought 
the King into the ſame perplexity he was before, He 
had intelligence, that this Prince, with the Dukes of 
Burgundy and Britany, were actually entered into 
a confederacy againſt him, and raiſing forces to in- 
vade him; but, happily for LEew1s, the Duke of 
Burgundy ſpent his time in reducing ſome towns 
upon the Rhine, inſtead of joining his allies, who 
could not prevail on him to defer that enterprize. 
In the mean time the King entered into a league 
with the Swiſs and Germans, and ſet them upon 
the Duke of Burgundy, and while he was employ- 
ed on that fide, attack'd his territories in the 
Low Countries, beat his troops in two ſet battles, 
and took ſeveral towns from him. But the King 


of England landing at Calais with a fine army, to 


join the Duke of Burgundy, the French King had 
all the reaſon in the world to apprehend that he 
ſhould ſoon be depriv'd of his new conqueſts, and 
perhaps attack'd in his turn: and this would in- 
{a]libly have been the caſe, if the Duke of Bur- 
gundy had kept his word with King ED WAR PD, and 
had had an army ready to have invaded the French 
territories; but his troops had been ſo harraſs'd in 
his German Expedition, that they were {till in 
their winter quarters, and in no condition to take 
the field. The Duke endeavoured to bring the 
King of England into temper, by diſcovering a 
correſpondence he held with the Conſtable of 
France, who had promis'd to deliver up the town 
of St, Quintin to him upon the confederate army's 
appearing before it; and upon this advice, the 
Ning of England ordered a detachment of his 
forces to march that way and ſummon the place; 
but the town refuſed them admittance. The 
Conſtable, who was playing a treacherous part be- 
tween the French King and the Duke of Burgun- 
dy, did not yet think it a proper time to declare 
himſelf ; which ſo exaſperated the King of Eng- 
land, that he could not ſtifle his reſentment, and 
parted from the Duke in a great paſſion ; of which 
the French King having intelligence from the 
pics he kept in the Engliſh court, he ſent to ſound 


his Majeſty's inclinations as to a peace; and find- 
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ing him not averſe to it, a treaty was ſet on foot, CHAP. 
wherein it was agreed, that the French King XXXIV. 
ſhould not ſupport the Engliſh malecontents, nor 
the King of England thoſe of France: And in Abeace con- 
order to a ſtricter union between the two crowns, d be- 

5 : . . a tween France 
CHARLES, the Dauphin of France, ſhould marry and Eng- 
the Princeſs ELIZABETH, the King of England's land. 
eldeſt daughter. After the ſigning of this treaty, The French 
the two Kings had an interview at Pequigny, pre 
where the French King perfectly purchaſed the Miziftry, 
Engliſh court; not a Miniſter but had a penſion 
from him, and even the King himſelf accepted an 
annuity of fifty thouſand crowns per annum, which 
ever after made him look with indifference upon the 
encroachments the French King made on the Duke 
of Burgundy's territories in the Low Countries. 
Soon after King EDwARD's return to England, « 
truce was concluded between France and the Duke 
of Burgundy ; and now it was expected, that the 
French King would have entirely cruſh'd the 
Duke of Britany ; but the court of England, not- 
withſtanding the ſums that were difperſed among 
them, would not ſo far ſacrifice the intereſt af their 
country as to abandon this uſeful allie, who could 
at any time introduce their forces into the heart 
of France in caſe of a rupture with that kingdom, 
and had generally furniſhed them with a ſafe re- 
treat in all their wars. They inſiſted therefore at 
the celebrated interview above-mentioned, that 
the Duke of Britany ſhould not be moleſted on 
any account whatever, And indeed while the 
preſerved a friendſhip with that Duke, the alli- 
ance with the Low Countries was not ſo neceſſary 
as it became aiterwards, when Britany became 
united to the French crown. 

The Duke of Burgundy, who is repreſented as a 

Prince of an ambitious reſtleis temper, after the 
truce with France, attack'd the duchy of Lorrain, 
and made himſelf maſter of Nancy the capital, and 
the whole country ; and elated with this ſucceſs, 
determined torevenge himſelt on the Swiſs, who 
had aſſiſted the Germans againſt him: but the 
Swiſs being ſupported underhand by the French 
King, gave the Duke two remarkable defeats, 
Not long after Lorrain revolted from him, where- 
upon he laid fiege to Nancy a ſecond time, when 
the Duke of Lorrain and the Swils-fell upon him 
again, entirely defeated his army, and he himſelf 
was found dead in the field of battle: whereupon The D. of 
the French King immediately feiz'd upon his e 
towns in Picardy, and endeayour'd to procure an 
inſurrection among the Flemings in his favour : 
nor cou'd the Princeſs MAR V, daughter and heireſs 
of the late Duke, have prevented a revolt proba- 
bly, if ſhe had not married Max1MILiax Arch- 1 Ll 
duke of Auſtria, and fon te the Emperor, where- duke marries 
by the Low Countries and the Country of Bur- ow of 
gundy were preſerved from falling under the domi- n Peng. 
nion of France, The Engliſh court was at this 
K k K K time 
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CHAP. time fo corrupted with French money, that they 
XXXIV. made no attempt to prevent it, though England 
a uould have been firſt affected by fo large a coun- 
try's being added to France, which lay juſt over- 
againſt it, and abounded in ſhipping and the moſt 
uſetul manufactures. During the continuance of 
the war between the Archduke and the French, 
the latter firſt entertained ſeveral regiments of 
Swiſs, and found them ſo uſeful, that they have 
ever ſince retain'd a body of them in their ſervice, 
Theſe two powers being pretty equally match'd, 
and the French King declining in his health, a 
truce was concluded between them. In the mean 
time the Archducheſs died at Bruges of a fall from 
her horſe, leaving behind her a ſon named Pnir 1e, 
and a daughter named MARGARET. The French 
King wade ſuch an intereſt with the States of 
Flanders upon this occaſion, that he prevented the 
Archduke's being declar'd guardian to his ſon 
PHILIr, and contracted with the States for the 
marriage of the Dauphin with his daughter Ma R - 
GARET, carrying the young Princeſs, who was 
ſcarce two years old, into France to be educated 
as Dauphineſs, againit her father's conſent : at 
which the King of England was pretty much a- 
larmed, who till then had depended on the Dau- 
phin's being married to his daughter ELIZ A- 
BETH, in purſuance of the treaty. of Pequigny, 
anno 1475. This had been his Majeſty's princi- 
pal inducement for making that peace, and aban- 
doning his old ally the Duke of Burgundy ; and, 
according to the French hiſtorians, he was ſo 
touched with the perhdiouſneſs of King Lewis, 
whom he had ſuffer'd to make ſuch a progreſs in 
the Low Countries, upon a proſpect of this mar- 
riage, that the diſappointment contributed : his 
laſt illneſs, of which 2 a. The French King 
did not ſuryve him a year, of whom their wri- 
ters give this character : That he was by nature 
neither beneficent nor liberal, though he ſeem'd 
to be ſo when his affairs required it. He ſpar'd 
no coſts to purchaſe an intereſt in the councils of 
the neighbouring Princes, or to debauch their 
chief Mliniſters; to gain the Governours of towns, 
corrupt Ambailadors, and embarraſs his enemies. 
To take an eſtimate of him from his out ward be- 
baviour, he was a very religious prince: he went 
to confeſſion once a week, took frequent pilgri- 
mages, paid a great veneration to the relicxs of 
Saints, and beſtow'd many gifts on churches. But 
this did not make him a ſtrict obſerver of his pro- 
miſes and oaths, or leſs deceitful and vindictive 
tho” he does not ſeem to have acted fo much the 
hypocrite in religion, as to have entertained a no- 
tion that thoſe external performances would attone 
for the defects of true piety, which made him 
ſcrupulous ſometimes in trifles, while he perpe- 
trated the greateſt villanies without remorſe. He 
accomplithed his deſign of making himſelf abſo- 
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lute maſter of his nobility, which he had always CH Ap 
aim'd at, but was not very nice in the means of XXXIV 
effecting it, and wanting the hearts of his ſubje&ts, way 
was never perfectly eaſy, He left one fon named 
CHARLES, 

CHARLES the Eighth at his acceſſion was about Cher. 
fourteen years of age, and conſequently had paſſed VIII. 
his minority accordingto the irrevocable ordinance, '#* 
as it is call'd, of CHARLES V; but as the un- 
derſtanding of Princes is not ſuperiour to that of o- 
ther people of theſe years, and the late King had 
taken particular care that his ſon ſhould not be 
vers'd in politicks, or let into the myſteries of 
ſtate, leſt he ſhould' be practis'd upon by defign- 
ing courtiers, this Prince, of all others, could not 
be ſuppoſed at ſuch an age to bear the weight of 
government in his own perſon; and therefore 
LEWIS XI, had before his death appointed one 
on whom he might rely tor the management of 
his affairs, and exerciſe the ſupreme authority in 
his ſon's name ; and this was Madam de Beau- 
Jieu, the wite of PETER de Bourbon of Beaujieu, 
the late King's eldeſt daughter, and ſiſter to his 
preſent Majeſty, a lady every way qualified for 
ſuch a truſt, He deſigned however, that her 
husband Monſieur de Beaujicu ſhould affiſt her in 
the adminiſtration, tho' he did not name him, 
becauſe there were ſome Princes of the blood nearer 
to the crown, that might diſpute this poſt with 
him, who could not make the fame objection to 
the Princeſs the LETT tiers 

But notwithſtanding all the prudent foreſight of 
LEWIS XI, he was no ſooner dead, but there a- 
roſe two powerful competitors, who diſputed the 
ſupreme direction of affairs with Madam de Beau- 
jieu, namely, Lewis Duke of Orleans, the pre- 
ſumptive heir of the crown, and JoHN Duke ot 
Bourbon, eldeſt brother of Monſieur Beauſieu, 
whole mature age, and the ſervices he had done 
the kingdom, rendred his pretenſions plauſible; 
but Madam de Beaujieu offering to refer the mat- 
ter to the determination of the States, which the 
re{t could not with any colour oppoſe, and having 
the adminiſtration in her hands, in the mean time 
ſo eſtabliſhed her intereſt, that the pretenſions of 
the Duke of Orleans were ſcarce conſidered ; and 
ſhe had bought off the Nuke of Bourbon, by pro- 
miſing him the poſt of Conſtable, which ſhe knew 
he was ambitious of. be 

The Duke of Orleans, piqu'd at his diſappoint- „ Olen 
ment, enter'd into a confederacy with the Duke and Brits") 
of Britany, and ſeveral of the French Nobility, a- 2 
gainſt the court; but Madam de Beaujieu was ſo 5 
expeditious in aſlembling an army, and marching 
againſt them, before the confederates could join 
their troops, that the Nuke of Orieans ſubmitted, 
and agreed to lay down his arms, upon condition 
he might obtain the King's pardon, which Was 


granted him, But I ſhould have remember» 
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1 AP, that while the Duke of Orlcans was at the court 
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the court of the Duke of Britany, and the Duke 


Vio the Duke of Britany, forming this contederacy 


againſt Madam de Beaujieu, he faw there the Prin- 
cels ANNE, eldeſt daughter and heireſs of that 
Duke, to whom he made his addreſſes as a lover, 
in which he was rival'd by ſeveral of the greateſt 
Princes in Europe; and this was the foundation 
of feveral great events, as will appear in the en- 
ſuing hiſtory. 

HENRY Earl of Richmond, the heir of the 
houſe of Lancaſter, being at this time a priſoner in 


expecting every day to feel the reſentment of the 


' French court for his aſſiſting the Duke of Or- 


leans, offered to give the Earl his liberty, and fur- 


D — 
niſh him with ſliips and forces to mount the throne 


of England, upon condition that he would aſſiſt 
Britany againſt the attempts of the French, when 
he ſhould ſee himſelf maſter of that kingdom; 
and this he apprehended would be eaſily. effected, 
as King RICHARD, who had murder'd ꝓis two 
nephews, and been guilty of many other barba- 
rities to make his way to the crown, had rendred 
himſelf univerſally deteſted by his ſubjects. The 
Earl of Richmond, who had been conhned near 
fifteen years, was not backward we may be ſure 
to exchange his priſon for a crown, and made no 
{cruple of promiſing to ſupport the Britons againſt 
their enemies if he ſucceeded, The Duke of Bri- 
tany therefore having provided him fifteen large 
ſhips, and put five thouſand men on board, the 
Earl ſet ſail with them for England ; but the fleet 
being ſoon after diſperſed by a ſtorm, he was forc'd 
to return to Diep, which indeed was his preſerva- 
tion : for King RICHARD having diſcovered the 
conſpiracy, had fallen upon the Earl's adherents, 
and defeated them, and it is highly probable, the 
Karl would have fallen into his hands, if the ſtorm 
had not prevented the deſcent. The Earl at his 
return to Britany found that court ftrangely al- 
ter'd ; for the old Duke being taken ill, and for 
ſome time delirious, King RICHARD had by 
bribing Laupo1s his prime Miniſter, won him 
over to his intereſt, and obtain'd a promiſe from 
aim to deliver the Earl of Richmond into his 
nands, of which he had ſcarce an hour's notice be- 
tore he was to have been ſeiz' d; he fled imme- 
viately to the French court, deſiring their protec- 
tion : here he met with fair words and promiſes, 
but that court did not ſeem very forward in pro- 
moting his enterprize upon England. The French 
hiſtorians indeed relate, that they ſurniſhed him 
with a fect of ſhips, and four thouſand of their 
beſt troops; but notwithſtanding there were ſeve- 
ral Noblemen and Gentlemen in this expedition, I 
don't find that the Earl of Richmond's whole force 
amounted to two thouſand men, when he made 
his ſecond attempt upon England. He ſet fail 
from Havre de Grace the firſt of Auguſt 1485, 
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and arrived at Ntlford-Haven in Wales, a few CHAP. 
days after, where he was ſom'd by the gentlemen XXXIV. 
of the country ; and their numbers INCIeafing Wy ud 
every day, he marc! ed to Leiceiter, and gave bat- 
tle to Kin; RICHARD on the two and twentieth 
of Augutit. 'The King being defeated and kill'd 
in the engagement, the Earl of Richmond was 
immediately proclaimed King of England by the 
army, by the name of Hexnky VII: on which 
great event I jhall enlarge in the deſcription of 
England, 

In the mean time the Nuke of Orleans not being 
pleaſed with the adminiſtration in France, retir*d 
again into Britanv, where the Miniſtry had made 
an alliance with the Archduke of Aultitia, now 
King of the Romans, who, ſince the deccate of 
his late wife Mary of Burgundy, made his ad— 
dreſſes allo to the Princeſs of Britany. The French 
court being determined to purſue the Duke of 
Orleans, marched with an army towards the fron- 
tiers of Britany ; whercupon the King of the Ro- 
mans attack'd France from the Low Countries, 
and oblig'd them to deſiſt from that enterprize 
tor the preſent. 

The French renew'd their deſign againſt Bri- 
tany in the year 1487, and at the ſame time at- 
tack'd the territories of the King of the Romans 
in the Netherlands, and having corrupted the ſub- 
jects of theſe Princes, and fomented an inſurrec- 
tion againſt them in their very bowels, were very 
confident of ſucceis in both theſe enterprizes ; nor 
were their expectations diſappointed, for they ſur- 
priz d Terouen and St. Omers in the Low Coun. 
tries, and defeated the forces of the King of the 
Romans, In Britany they obtained a deciſive vic- 
tory, and took the Duke of Orleans priſoner ; af- 
ter which they put what terms they pleaſed upon 
the old Duke of Britany, they oblig'd him to dif- 
miſs all ſuch foreigners as had come to his aſſiſtance, 
to deliver up ſeveral of his ſtrong towns into their 
hands, and promiſe not to marry his daughter and 
heireſs to any perſon without the conſent of the 
French court. This treaty was made the twenty- 
eighth of Auguſt, and about ten days after the 
Duke of Britany died. In the mean time the, _ 
States of Flanders confederated together againſt 4 2 
the King of the Romans, and made him priſoner Romans im- 
at Bruges, which occaſion'd a War between Flan- priſon d by 
ders and the other provinces, fo that the French * 12 
had nothing to apprehend on that fide, The 
King of the Romans was indeed reſtor'd to his li- 
berty again after four months impriſonment, one 
of the conditions whereof Was, that he ſhould uſe 
his utmoſt endeavours to make peace with France. 

But the Emperor, father to the King of the Ro- 
mans, ſoon after marching to his aſſiſtance, Maxi- 
M1LIAN was about to take a ſevere revenge of the 
rebellious Flemings, who thereupon cail'd in the 
French, and found him employment for ſome time. 
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CHAP. But to return to Britany : The French court 
XXXIV. pretended that this duchy was devolv'd on the 
crown of France for want of heirs male, and 
The French t 1ereupon order'd their troops to make themſelves 
— Bri” maſters of as many towns as they could. The 

55 King of England apprehending the ill conſequen- 
ces of ſuffering this country to be united to the 
crown of France, ſent fix thouſand men to the 
aſſiſtance of the Ducheſs, who obliged the French 
to abandon ſeveral towns they had poſſeſs'd them- 
ſelves of, and prevented their reducing Britany 
this campaign. However, the Engliſh receiving 
no pay, and the Breton nobility diſagreeing among 
themſelves, moſt of the Engliſh return'd home. 
The French King had now a fair opportunity of 
ſubduing this province; but conſidering he was 
never likely to enjoy it quietly, if the Princeſs 
ANN E ſhould happen to marry any Prince of 
figure in Europe, he determined to marry her 
himſelf, notwithſtanding he was already con- 
tracted to MARGARET of Auſtria daughter to 
the King of the Romans, While the King was 
The Prin. deliberating on this project, the Princeſs ANNE 

e Frm- . - 
ceſs marries and the King of the Romans came toan agreement, 
the King of and were married by proxy, at which the French 
1 were very much alarm'd; ſor as the King of the 
— Romans was maſter of the Low Countries, if he 
had been ſo of Britany he would always have had 
it in his power to give the French a great deal 
of diſturbance : King CHARLEs therefore not 
regarding his contract with Mary of Auſtria, or 
the eſpouſals of the King of the Romans with the 
Princeſs, ſent a deputation to her with propoſals 
of marriage, and having bribed every one of her 
council to perſuade her to it, he promis'd himſelf 
ſucceſs ; but the Princeſs, young as ſhe was, diſ- 
covered a great deal of fpirit and reſentment on 
this occaſion : ſhe had conceiv'd an opinion of the 
King of the Romans, and had a perfect averſion 
to the French King and his whole nation, for the 
calamities they had brought upon her father and 
her country, Upon the firſt propoſal of the match 
therefore the broke out into the moſt paſſionate ex- 
clamations againſt them: ſhe reflected on the alli- 
ances ſhe had made with the Kings of England and 
Spain, who had engaged to ſupport her : but in- 
ſifted with the greateſt warmth on her marriage 
with MAXIMILIAN in the face of the church, 
and declared ſhe could never do a thing fo 
ſhocking to her conſcience ; and had her allies 
been as near with their reinforcements as her 
enemy was, there is no doubt but ſhe would 
have perſiſted in her reſolution : but the King 
of France, who had already aſſembled his troops, 
and was not far from the confines of her coun- 
try with a powerful army, attending the ſuc- 
ceſs of this negotiation, being acquainted with the 
zefolution of the Princeſs, and at the fame time 


Oppos'd by 
the Engliſh. 


1490, 


1491, 
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advisd by her treacherous council to haſten his CH Ap 
XXX II. 


march before any ſuccours could arrive to her af. 
{i{tance, he inveſted the city of Rennes, where 
the Princeſs was, before ſhe had any notice of his 
march, and fo terrified her with his preparations 
to ſtorm the city, that ſhe ſubmitted to the advice 
of her council, who perſuaded her that ſhe had 
no other means left to preſerve her country : the 

repreſented alio, that as the former marriage was 


The Fre 
K 1 ng foros 


not conſummated, a diſpenſation might eaſily be the pc. 


obtain'd from the Pope, which in thoſe days was of Bree 


thought ſufficient to ſatisfy the moſt ſcrupulous 
conſcience. Thus this villainous miniſtry betray'd 


to marry 
him, th 
ſhe war 


their ſovereign into the hands of a man whom of marrie! t. 


D 


all others ſhe deteſted: and the marriage was ſo- fits, 


lemnized and conſummated the 13th of December 
1491, even before any application was made to 
the Holy See for a difpenſation ; it was apprehend- 
ed ſoon enough to procure that at any time before 
iſſue was born: I don't find the French King's 
precontract with Mary of Auſtria was much re- 
garded neither, though ſhe had borne the title cf 
Dauphineſs for ſeveral years; that Princeſs was 
upon this occaſion fent back to her father to com- 
pleat the affront : which ſufficiently manifeſts how 
little the moſt ſolemn oaths and contracts of 
Princes are to be depended on, This very King 
CHARLES, by a treaty between the Kings of 
France and England, was firſt to have married 
the Princeſs ELIZABETH, daughter toEDWARD 
IV, which was broke through without any man- 
ner of excuſe, that he might eſpouſe Mary of 
Auſtria ; and now this Princeſs is diſcarded in or- 
der to raviſh the Princeſs of Britany : J can call 
it no better than a rape, where one comes with 
an armed power and forces a lady to his bed. By 
the ſame means he obliged her to marry him, ke 
compell'd her to ſign an inftrument to which he 
gave the name of a treaty of marriage, where, in 
conſideration of the honour he did the Princeſs in 
taking her to his wife, ſhe reſigns all her right 
in the duchy of Britany to the King and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, notwithſtanding it ſhould happen that ſhe 
died without iſſue before him: and in caſe he 
died before her, ſhe was obliged to marry the 
ſucceeding King, or next Prince of the blood ; 
but if ſhe had no iſſue by his preſent Majeſty, it 
was granted in her favour that ſhe ſhould poſſeſs 
her duchy of Britany during life. As to the ſuc- 
ceſs of this forced marriage, it is obſery'd, that 
tho' the King had three children by her, vIz. 4 
Dauphin and two Princeſſes, they all died in the 


cradle, and after a very ſhort reign the kingdom 


deſcended to a collateral branch of the royal fa- 
mily ; and had the children ſurviv'd, their legi- 
timacy might very well have been queſtion'd on 
more accounts than one. 


The King of the Romans was provoked deren 1497 
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[AD HAP. all bounds when he heard of the match, and wanted pretences to have ſeiz'd the reſt ; which the C H A p. 
XIV IV. ſpoke of it in ſuch terms as it deſerved: and not Italian Princes could not but foreſce, and for that XXXIV. 


content with drawing up memorials and declara- realon were generally in a confederacy againſt 
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tions againſt it, he form'd an alliance with the 
Kings of Spain and England, in order to revenge 
ſo inſupportable an affront. The two Kings rea- 
dily came into his meaſures, and the- parli:zment 
of England were ſo ſenſible that the union of 
Britany to the French crown would be of dan- 
gerous conſequence to them, that they made no 
ſcruple of granting his Majeſty the ſupplies he 
aſked, The King thereupon immediately aſſem- 
bled a gallant army of twenty-five thouſand men, 
and tranſported them to Calais ; but when he ar- 
rived there the King of the Romans forces were 
not raiſed, and the Spaniards he found were as 
much unprepared as the Germans ; whereupon 
the French King making propoſals of peace tohim, 
and backing them with ſuch a bribe as was not 
caſily to be reſiſted, eſpecially by a Prince of 
HENRY the Seventh's covetous diſpoſition, name- 


ly, ſeven hundred and forty-five thouſand crowns, 


an immenſe ſum in thoſe days, he conſented to a 
peace and return'd to England, by which, and the 
money that was given him to carry on the war 
by the parliament of England, and ſome other ra- 
pacious projets, he heaped together a prodigious 
treaſure, inſomuch that he was eſteem'd one of 
the richeſt Princes that ever fat on the Engliſh 
throne. 

The King of the Romans, we may believe, 
ſtorm'd ſufficiently upon this occaſion, nor were 
the Engliſh parliament perfectly ſatisfied, to ſee 
the taxes they had rais'd for the war put in the 
King's pocket, without having effected any thing; 
but they were anſwer'd, that the King had done 
very prudently, and ſav'd them a great deal of 
treaſure, by putting ſo ſudden an end to the war, 
and therefore they had no reaſon to complain. The 
French King and the King of the Romans ſoon 
after clapt up a peace, whereby the French re- 
nounc'd the Earldoms of Artois, Burgundy and 
Charolois, which were to have been the portion 
of MARGARET of Auſtria if the King had mar- 
ried her: the French King alſo gave up his right 
in Rouſſillon and Cerdagne to the Spaniard; where- 
by he procur'd a peace with that Prince; and all 
theſe conceſſions he was induc'd to make, that he 
might be at liberty to purſue his favourite project 
upon the Kingdom of Naples. Some writers are 
of opinion he had a deſign to have ſubdued all I- 
taly, He had indeed a ſpecious pretence to the 
kingdom of Naples, as he was heir to the Duke 
of Anjou, whom Joan Queen of that kingdom 
had adopted, tho“ ſcarce any of the family had 
been in poſſeſſion of it for any time, The heh 
alſo laid claim to Genoa, and ſome other terri- 
tories in Italy, and could they once have eſtabliſh'd 
themſelves in Naples, poſfibly would not have 


France. But LEWIS, ſurnamed Mor us, or the 
Black Duke of Milan, who had the regency of that 
duchy during the minority of his nephew Johx 
GALEAS, the true heir, and had found an oppor- 
tunity of making himſelf maſter of it to the ex- 
cluſion of his ward, apprehending he might be de- 
p233'd by FERDINAND King of Naples, whoſe gran- 
daughter had married Joan GALE As, incited the 
French King to aſſert his title to Naples, promiſ- 
ing he would favour his pretenſions, upon condi— 
tion that France would maintain him in the duchy 
of Milan. Ihe Pope alio, upon ſome aflurances 
given lim that the French King would advance 
his family, and grant him a territory in the king- 
dom of Naples, was induc'd to come into their 
meaſures. 


FERDINAND King of Naples, *tis ſaid, was ſo 1494. 


terrified at this formidable contederacy again{t him, 
that he fell ill, and died upon it, and was ſucceeded 
by his fon ALPHONSUsS, a Prince hated by the 
Neapolitans, and fear'd by the neighbouring powers, 
as his father had been. In the mean time the 
French King order'd the rendezvous of his forces 
to be at Lyons, from whence he march'd through 
Piedmont, and arriv'd at Aſti on the ninth of Sep- 
tember, where he fell ill of the ſmall pox ; but be- 
ing out of danger in a week's time, he ſent am- 
baſſadors to the ſeveral States of Italy, to declare 
that he had no deſign upon their liberties, his only 
view was to procure the reſtitution of the king- 
dom of Naples, which belong'd to him, and at- 
terwards to march againſt the Turks for the gene- 
ral advantage of Chriſtendom. The King atter- 
wards continued his march thro' the. territorics of 
Milan, where he was attended by Lrwis the 
uſurper, with great profeſhons of friendſhip and 
eſteem, tho' the French underſtood he was endea- 
vouring at the ſame time to embarraſs their at- 
fairs, and even entring into a confederacy with 
the reſt of the Italian Princes to ruin their army ; 
whereupon the King held a council of war, to 
deliberate whether he ſhould advance any further, 
and it being carried for proceeding in the enter- 
prize, he continued his march to the frontiers of 
Tuſcany, where that Duke came to meet him, 

and delivered up to him Sereſana, Sereſanello, and 

Pietra Santa, which defended the patles into his 
country, to the ſurprize of the reſt of the Italian 

Princes; for by this means he gave the French 

an opportunity of ſeizing* his territories, when 

great part of their army muſt have periſh'd if he 

had oppoſed them in that barren country, the 

French having brought icarce any proviſions along 

with them. This ſubmiſſion of the Florentines 

removed the greateſt difficulties in the expedition, 


The French King continued his march, and made 
A 
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CH AP. a kind of a triumphant entry into Lucca and Pita, 
XX X1V. in the laſt of which places he left a garriſon, and 
wo avanc'd to the city of Florence, where the in- 


him; and his fon, whom he had left with the CH Ap 
Ring as an hoſtage, had made his eſcape, Here XXX1y 
his Nlajeſty receiv'd intelligence, that his enemies — 


The French 
Kin enters 
Rome. 


1495. 


habitants unwillingly rais'd him $5co00 ducats, 
He came with his army ſoon after into the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, to . great terrour of the Pope, 
vio hotwithſtanding he had invited the French 
King into Italy, had fince alter'd his mind, and 
enter'd into a conſpiracy to deſtroy his army, which 
the Ning was not unacquainted with: he durſt 
not however oppoſe his coming to Rome ; where- 
upon the King made his entry into that city on 
the 31ſt of December 1494, by torch-light, at 
the head of his troops, whom he ordered to ſeize 
upon all the important poſts about the town. The 
Pope at firit ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of St. An- 
gelo; but upon his Majeſty's ſummoning him, 
and bringing his artillery before it, his Holineſs 
conſented to a treaty, wherein he agreed, that 
the French ſhould remain in poſteffion of Viterbo, 
Teracina, Civita Vecchia and Spoletto, which the 
King had made himſelf matter of in his march. 
Afterwards the Pope return'd to his palace of the 
Vatican, where the King made him a viſit, It 
was obſerved, that his Holineſs was very laviſh of 
his honours towards this Prince, of whom he {ſtood 
in the utmoſt dread, and even gave orders that ju- 
ſtice ſhould be adminiſtred in his name while he 
{aid in Rome; in all outward appearance there was 
a perfect reconciliation hetween them, and that the 


King might not ſuſpect his fincerity, he order'd 


his ſon the Cardinal of Valence to attend him 
in the expedition, His Majeſty having ſtaid a- 
bout a month in Rome, advanc'd with his army 
towards Naples, hcaring every day of the revolt of 
ſome town or other in that kinzdom, ALPHONSUS 
being univerſally hated for his tyranny, of which 
that Prince was fo ſenſible, that he ſurrendred his 
crown to his ſon FERDINAND, as the molt effec- 
tual way to preſerve it in his family, and after- 
wards fled to Sicily. But FERDINAND, was not 
able to ſtop the progreſs cf the French, his army 
abandon'd him; Capua, and even the city of Na- 
ples ſurrendred without ſtriking à ſtroke, every 
town in the kingdom ſubmitted except Brundu- 
ſlum and Gallipoli; whereupon FERDINAND re- 
tir'd to the iſland of Iſchia, with his family and 
ſome troops that remain'd faithful to him, in hopes 
of maintaining himſelf there, till he ſhould meet 
vith a favourable opportunity of returning to his 
throne, for he knew that the Emperor and the 
Italian States had enter'd into a contederacy againſt 
the French King ; and this Prince ſeems appriz'd 
of it by the haſte he made from thence : he begun 
his march towards France the twentieth of May 
1495, with an army of nine or ten thouſand men; 
the reſt he left with the Count of Montpenſier to 
ſecure his conqueſts, When he came to Rome, 
the Pope had retir'd to Perugia, and would not ſee 


had drawn their forces together, and would ren- 
der his retreat very difficult, as he afterwards found 
it; for they fell upon him at Tortona, and had 
infallibly deſeated him, if part of their army which 
had routed his left wing, had not fallen upon the 
bazgage, and thereby given him an opportunity of 
rallying his troops, and continuing his march, 
which he did with the utmoſt hazard, and came 
to Lyons the ſeventh of November, The French 
King had no ſooner left the kingdom of Naples, 
but FERDINAND aſſiſted by GoxsaLvo, a cele- 
brated Spaniſh General, return'd thither,and attack'd 
Regio, which ſurrendred to them, with ſeveral other 
towns ; they afterwards met with a defeat, but be- 
ing re-inforc'd, and making a ſecond attempt, the 
whole country in a ſhort time return'd to the obe- 
dience of King FERDINAND, molt of the French 
periſhing either. by ſickneſs or the ſword. Such, 
ſays a French hiſtorian, was the ſucceſs of CHARLEs 
the Eighth's enterprize upon Naples: an enter- 
prize undertaken with much imprudence, conti— 
nu'd with wonderful ſucceſs, and at length ſhame- 
fully abandon'd with the loſs of a great number of 
brave men. This was the laſt remarkable event in 
his reign. He died ſuddenly on the ſeventh of 
April 1498, in the twenty-eighth year of his age, 
and the fifteenth of his reign, leaving no iſſue, tho 
he had ſeveral children who died in their cradles. 
He was ſucceeded by LEWIS Duke of Orleans. 
Lewis XII begun his reign at a mature age, be- 
ing in his thirty-ſeventh year; and as he was na- 
turally a Prince of an excellent temper and genius, 
improv'd by experience, render'd his people ex- 
tremely happy. He continu'd all the officers of 
ſtate in their poſts, ſome of whom had dealt very 
roughly with him in the preceding reign ; but he 
endeavour'd to forget all the ill uſage he had re- 
ceiv'd when he came to the crown: And that the 
people as well as the court might taſte of the lenity 
of his adminiſtration, he remitted firſt a tenth, 
and afterwards a third of the uſual taxes. He alſo 
regulated the courts of juſtice, and endeavour'd to 
redreis the extortions. that were committed under 
the colour of law. But among ſo many commend- 
able actions, there was one which carried but a 
very indifferent aſpect, and that was his marriage 
with the late Queen, the heireſs of Britany ; to 
effect which he was forc'd firſt to divorce the Prin- 
ceſs JANE the daughter of King LEWIS XI, who 
had liv'd with him as his wife for twenty years. 
He pretended indeed that her father had oblig'd 
him to marry her when he was but fifteen years 
of age, and that he then privately made a proteſt 
in form, and declar'd he would never touch her, 
tho? outwardly to avoid that King's diſpleaſure he 


treated her as a wife. But had not the Queen he 
Alter- 
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HA P. aſterwards married been heireſs of Britany, with 

XXIV. which he muſt have parted if ſhe had married elſe- 

2 where, poſſibly he had never thought of a divorce 
from the Princeſs JANE; unleſs the diſagrevablu- 
neſs of her perſon might be ſome inducement, for 
ſhe was very deform'd and infirm ; tho' this one 
would have thought ſhould have occaſion'd it ſooner, 
if at all. He had indeed the approbation of the 
Pope for all this, which was thought ſufficient in 
thoſe days to ſanctify the moſt flagrant crimes; and 
as it was in his Majeſty's power at this time to ob- 
lige his Holineſs in ſome temporal concerns, he ſoon 
procur'd the matter to be diſpatch'd at the court of 
Rome. Pope ALEXANDER VI, was now about 
to make the fortunes of his fon the famous C SAR 
BORGIA, who quitted a Cardinal's cap in order to 
be a temporal Prince; his Holineſs hoping to effect 
his deſign chiefly by the aſſiſtance of the French 
King, made C&$AR the bearer of the bull for the 
divorce, and in purſuance of a treaty concluded 
between them, the King then gave him the duchy 
of Valentinois, a penſion of twenty thouſand livres 
per ann. with a poſt in the army. He alſo agreed 
to procure him CHARLOTTE the ſiſter of the Queen 
of Navarre for a wife, and to put him into poſſeſſion of 
ſeveral towns in Italy; for the Pope and the French 
were in a confederacy againſt the Duke of Milan, 
and the King was juſt upon the point of entring 
Italy with his army to attack that duchy, while 
the Venetians penetrated it on the other ſide. 
de anch The Duke of Milan had aſſembled an army of 
de Mi- eighteen or twenty thouſand men to oppoſe the 
2 French and Venetians; but having no allies, and 
being betray'd by his officers and generals, the 
whole duchy was loſt within twenty days, except 
the caſtle of Milan, and he himſelf forc'd to retire 
into Germany: the caſtle alſo ſurrender'd within 
a few days, whereupon the French King made a 
triumphant entry into that city on the ſixteenth of 
October 1499; after which he gave Cxsar Box- 
GIA the fete, of four thouſand Swiſs and three 
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hundred lIfunces, in order to recover thoſe towns 
he had ſtſpulated to put him in poſſeſſion of: and 
having conferr'd the government of the Milaneſe 
on TRIVALCA, a perſon of a haughty violent 
ſpirit, he return'd to France. The new gover- 
nour behav'd himſelf with that tyranny and indif- 
cretion, ſuffering his ſoldiers to inſult. the natives 
and abuſe their women, that they ſoon became ripe 
for a revolt; of which their old Duke LEWIS 
Monks having advice, aſſembled eight or ten 
thouſand Swiſs, and coming before the city, eaſily 
made himſelf maſter of it by the aſſiſtance of the 
diſaffected within; the garriſon retiring into the 
ealtle: moſt of the towns in the ducky follow'd 
the example of the capital. 1 

The French King receiving advice of the revolt 
of the Milaneſe, aſſembled a great army and re- 
pals'd the Alps; but what was of more leryice to 
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him than his forces, was a treaty he made with CH AP. 
the Swiſs, who for a ſum of money betray'd the XXXIV. 
Duke Lewis MoRus into his hands, and he was- 


carried priſoner into France, where he died about 


ten years after. His two ſons fled into Germany 
to the Emperor; whereupon the Milaneſe once 
more came under the power of the French. I don't 
hnd any title they had to this duchy, but their 
writers ſeem to jultify the enterprize on account 
of the diſturbance the Duke gave them in their 
retreat from Naples, adding that he was a ufur- 
per, and had poiſon'd his nephew to obtain the ſo- 
vereignty, and therefore did not deſerve a betta; 
fate, | 

This conqueſt being effected, the King had a 150 
deſign to reduce Naples; but the Emperor being of- refs ks 
fended at his ſeizing of Milan, which was a tee of 1 divide 
the Empire, and depoſing the Prince who had Naples be— 
been legally inveſted in that duchy, and on this ac-Wecn nes 
count inviting the Princes of the Empire into a 
confederacy againſt- France, the King did not 

think it- prudent to march his army fo far from 

home. Belides, FERDINAND King of Spain 

made him an ofter to divide the kingdom of Na- 

ples with him, and depoſe the preſent Prince Fx E- 
DERICK, Who was deſcended from a baſe branch 

of the houſe of Arragon, and therefore, as they 

were pleas'd to infer, could have no legaf title. 

And it was accordingly agreed, that FER DIN AN BH 

King of Spain ſhould have Apulia and Calabria, 

as it lay moſt convenient for him in the neighbour- 

hood of Sicily which belong'd to him; and that 

the French King ſhould have the north part of 


1 o CO, 


Naples, containing the Abruzzo and Naples Pro- 


per. The Pope allo came into this treaty in hopes 
of augmenting the territories of his ſon CzsAaR 
Box GIiA, now Duke of Valentinois. 

The King of Naples in the mean time publiſh'd 
manifeſto upon manifeſto, aſſerting his right to 
that kingdom; but having neither forces or allies 
to ſupport him, the Kings of France and Spain, 
each of them, ſent an army, and took poſſeſſion 
of the country, dividing it between them accor- 
ding to the above- ſaid treaty, and the Pope grant- 
ed them the inveſtiture of their reſpective ſhares. 
King FREDERICK having ſhut himſelf up in the 
caſtle del Ovo in Naples, ſoon found himſelf 
obliged to capitulate, and was permitted by the 
French General to retire to the ifland of Iſchia; 
ſome time after he obtain'd leave to come to 
France, and transferred all his right to the king- 
dom of Naples to King EEwẽãis, who thereupon 
granted him the duchy of Anjou, and thirty thou- 
land ducats per annum, Which he enjoy'd till he 


prayt A war be- 
The ſettling the limits in the kingdom of Na- Kings of 


4 1 * 
ples between the Kings of France and Spain, oc- France and 
caſion'd a war between them, which laſted about Spain on the 

| l 
two years, when the Duke of Nemours, the Nap Hy 
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French General, was entirely defeated and kill'd 
in the field of battle, whereupon the whole country 


A ſubmitted to the Spaniards. The French writers 
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relate, that their troops were ſuccetsful till their 
King ſuffer'd himſelf to be amus'd by a treaty, 
which occaſion'd his not ſending timely reinforce- 
ments, while the King of Spain continued to fend 
ſupplies from time to time, and thereby gain'd 
ſuch a ſuperiority that there was no making head 
againſt him; whereupon the French were driven 
out of the country, and moſt of them periſh'd 
before they reach'd France, (which has been their 
fate more than once in their attempts upon Na- 
ples). The ſame year the French were defeated 
in two enterprizes againſt Spain on the fide of 
the Pyrenees ; but a truce was at length concluded 
between the two nations for three years, which 
gave the King of France, and his allies the Pope 
and King of the Romans, an opportunity of fall- 
ing upon the Venetians, whom theſe Princes were 
determin'd to deſtroy. The French King was 
highly provoked with them for their treacherous 
underhand dealings, whereby they croſs'd his de- 
ſigns in the Neapolitan war. The Pope was ex- 
aſperated againſt them for ſeizing ſome of the 
towns he laid claim to in Romania; and the King 
of the Romans had much the fame cauſe of com- 
plaint againſt them. "Ihe Duke of Ferrara, the 

Iarquiſs of Mantua, the Republick of Florence, 
and the King of Hungary, alſo came into the 
confederacy againſt them, every one of theſe 
States having pretenſions to ſome town or terri- 
tory the Venetians had poſſeſs'd themſelves of, in- 
ſomuch that it was evident if every one of the 
parties in the confederacy were to be ſatisfied in 
their reſpective demands, Venice would not have 
a foot of land left upon the continent. The de- 
ſign of the allies was indeed intirely to demoliſh 
their State: they were animated more by a ſpirit 
of revenge againſt that proud republick, for pre- 
tending to be the umpire of the affairs of Europe, 
and to hold the balance amongſt them, than by 
the hopes of obtaining ſatisfaction on their anti- 
quated claims. And had the execution of the 
treaty been as ſpeedy as it was intended, the Ve- 
netians had infallibly been ruin'd : but the delays 
malle by the King of the Romans, and a dange- 
rous fit of illneſs which ſeiz'd the French King, 
gave the Venetians an opportunity of applying to 
the Pope, and drawing him off from this formid- 
able alliance; whereupon all the other parties laid 
aſide the deſign for the preſent. This confede- 
racy againſt the Venetians was however reviv'd 
again in the year 1508, and the King of Spain 
alſo came into it, on account of fome towns in 
Apulia which they had poſſeſs'd themſelves of 
during the Neapolitan war, and refus'd to deliver 
ud. The Venetians otfer'd the Pope a town or 


two, in order t) appeaſe him, and made their 


application to the Emperor to divert him from the 
war; but all the parties to the league were im- 
movable, and remain'd determin'd to deſtroy the 
Republick ; whereupon they rais'd an army, gar- 
riſon'd their towns, and made all neceſſary pre- 
parations for their defence, "The King of France 
took the field againſt them firſt, and having paſs'd 
the Alps, ſent a herald to. declare war againſt 
them. The Pope at the ſame time publiſh” a 
thundering bull againſt the Republick, requiring 
them to reſtore the towns and territories they had 
uſurp'd from the Holy See on pain of an interdict 
and eternal damnation ; which the Venetians an- 
ſwer'd by a manifeſto, 

In the mean time the French army advanc'd, 
and came to an engagement with the forces of 
the Republick on the fourteenth of May 1509, 
and defeated them; and within leſs than three 
weeks after the French King made himſelf maſter 
of Cremona, Breſſe, Bergamo, Crema, and of all 
the other towns and caſtles he pretended belong'd to 
him as part of the duchy of Milan, and had been 
diſmember'd from it. At the ſame time the Duke 
of Ferrara, who commanded the Pope's forces, 
enter'd Romania, and took Ravenna and Faenza, 
the moſt conſiderable towns he had demanded of 
them. He ſeiz'd alſo upon the territory denomi- 
nated the Poleſin de Rovigo, which he alledg'd 
the Venetians had diſmember'd from his duchy of 
Ferrara. The Duke of Brunſwick, the Emperor's 
General, alſo retook Trieſte and ſeveral other 
towns from them; and the Marquiſs of Mantua 
others, which put the Republick into the utmoſt 
conſternation, They apply'd themſelves hereupon 
to the Emperor, the Pope and the King of Spain, 
oftering to ſubmit to any terms if they would 
break with the French: and they were fo ſucceſſ- 
ful in their negotiations with the King of Spain, 
that he offer'd to make peace with them on con- 
dition they would reſtore the towns in Apulia, 
which they did. The Pope they found alarm'd 
at the great progreſs of the French arms in Italy, 
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and prevaiPd with him to deſert his confederates 1, 


and join in an alliance with the Swiſs and their 
State to drive the French out of Italy. The King 
of England alſo acceded to this treaty, and was 
to attack France on the ſide of Picardy by way 
of diverſion. The King of France on the other 
hand enter'd into a more ſtrict alliance with the 
Emperor, and by the aſſiſtance of five Cardinals 
devoted to their intereſt who fled from Rome, 
they called a general council at Pifa 'to enquire 
into the means by which the Pope acquired the 
Pontificate, and threaten'd to depoſe him and ſet 
up another in his room, which gave his Holineſs 
no ſmall uneaſineſs. The French King alſo at- 
tack'd and took the city of Bolonia from the Pope, 
and defeated his forces; and as the French wri- 


ters affirm, was in a condition at this time to yore 
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aly, 
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made himſelf maſter of Rome itſelf, and even of all 
Italy, if he would have attempted it : but he ob- 
ſerved, that the greater were his conqueſts, and 
the further he advanced in this country, the more 
enemies he created, The Spaniards were afraid of 
Naples; and neither England or the Emperor 
could with good policy ſee the French add Italy 
to their monarchy, The Pope therefore know- 
ing he ſhould be very well ſupported, was ſo far 
from ſubmitting to the French, that he called a 
reneral council at St, John de Lateran's in Rome, 
in oppoſition to that of Piſa, in order to render 
all their decrees ineffectual ; and proceeded to 
anathematize the Cardinals and Prelates that com- 
pos'd it. He laid the town of Piſa alſo under an 
interdict for harbouring them, whereupon a tu- 
mult was rais'd by the citizens, and they were 
forced to remove to Milan. 

In the mean time the Swiſs attack'd the French 
in the Milaneſe on one ſide, while the Pope and 
the Spaniards made head againſt them on the other. 
The King's forces nevertheleſs were ſucceſsful ſtill 
againſt the Pope, the Spaniards, the Venetians and 
the Swiſs, till England declar'd war againſt France, 
and then the French found themſelves under a ne- 
ceſſity of 8 moſt of their forces out of 
Italy, whereby they loſt Milan and all their con- 
queſts on that ſide the Alps in almoſt as ſhort a 


time as they made them. The King of England 


demanded Normandy and all the territories in 
France which formerly belong'd to the Engliſh ; 
and having the Emperor for his allie, the French 
King thought it more adviſable to abandon his fo- 
reign conqueſts than hazard the loſs of his own 
kingdom. Upon the retreat of the French, Ma x1- 
MILIAN SFORZA, ſon of the late Duke, had 
the duchy of Milan reftor'd him by the Venetians 
and the Swiſs. The republick of Genoa again re- 
volted from the French, and all the Princes in 
Italy enjoy'd their reſpective territories again, only 
there were ſome diſputes which ſtill remain'd be- 
tween the Pope, the Emperor and Venetians. A- 
bout the fame time the Spaniards made a conqueſt 
of the kingdom of Navarre, though that Prince 
was ſupported by France, The French King {till 
look'd with a covetous eye upon the duchy of 
Milan, and obſerving that the Venetians were in 
terms with the Pope and the Emperor, en- 
ter'd into an alliance with that republick againſt 
them; and ſending ſome troops over the Alps that 
join'd the Venetizns, he recover'd great part of the 


The French Milaneſe again. The Swiſs and Spaniards how- 
vn out Ever ſoon after obtain'd an entire victory over the 
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French army, and compell'd them once more to fly 
the country, while their miſerable allies the Ve- 


"ov: of hetians were beaten almoſt out of the continent, 
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retaining no other towns there but Padua and 
Treviſa, « 

The French aſcribe all their ill ſucceſs in this 
VoI. II, 
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Italian war to the invaſion of their country by the CHA p. 
Engliſh an Imperialiſts on the ſide of Flanders, of XXXIV. 
which I am next to give an account; only for the ww 
ſatisfaction of thoſe who may be inquil.tive to know ,_1513- 


what became of the council of Piſa, I muſt firſt 


from Piſa to Milan, was upon the late revolution 
in the Milaneſe adjourn'd to the city of Lyons in 
France ; whereupon the Pope lid that kingdom 
under an interdict, and eſpecially Lyons where it 
was held. While the King in vain endeavour'd 
to eſtabliſh the council, and perſuade other Princes 
to join with him upon that occaſion, the Emperor 
declar'd that he adher'd to the council of Lateran, 
and revok'd every thing he had done in favour of 
the other, condemning all the reſolutions of the 
Gallican church on that ſubject. And though this 
Pope died in February 1512-13, and was ſucceed- 
ed by Leo the Tenth, a prelate of a much mote 
peaccable diſpoſition, the intereſt of the French at 
Rome was not at all improv'd, and they were at 
length oblig'd to drop the council of Piſa. 


The war between France and England was car- War be— 
ried on as well by ſea as land: their fleets engaged tweenFrance 
twice, but there happen'd nothing deciſive at fea, England. 


The moſt conliderable action was near St. Malo's 
in Britany, where the two Admirals grapling toge- 
ther, took fire and were blown up, whereby a mul- 
titude of men were loſt; for the French Admiral a- 
lone, *tis ſaid, had 1200 men on board. The firſt 
attempt the Engliſh made by land was in Guiennein 
the year 1512, whither the Engliſh ſent a good body 
of troops to join the Spaniards ; but the latter inſtead 
of uniting their forces with the Engliſh for the re- 
covery of that duchy, as had been ſtipulated, took 
the opportunity of this diverſion to ſeize upon the 
kingdom of Navarre, as has been related above ; 
whereupon the Engliſh return'd home The fol- 
lowing year 1513, HENRY the Eighth, King of 
England, embark'd with an army of five and 
twenty or thirty thouſand men, and landed at 
Calais, from whence he march'd and laid ſiege 
to Terouen in Flanders, being join'd by the Em- 
peror MAxIMILIAN with a body of forces almoſt 
equal to the Engliſh, The French made an at- 
tempt to raiſe the ſiege, and were handſomely 
beaten : and as their gens d'arms did not behave 
very bravely, but made leſs uſe of their launces 
than their ſpurs, this engagement obtained the 
name of the battle of Spurs. The French fay 
this was but a detachment of their army that 
came to the relief of Terduen, and that they did 
not make their utmoſt efforts to raiſe the ſiege, 
becauſe they were obliged to ſend part of their 
troops into Burgundy to make head againſt the 
Swiſs and Imperialifts, who had enter'd their coun- 
try on that ſide. But whatever their reaſons were 
for not venturing a general battle, Terouen ſur- 
render'd after a ſiege of nine weeks; after which 
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a a f i the council 
take notice that this council having been adiourn'd of Pita, 
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CHAP. the confederates laid ſiege to Tournay, and took 
XXXIV. it, and this put an end to the campaign. JAMES 
Wy the Fourth of Scotland, according to the cuſtom 
of that nation, invaded England while King 
HENRY was engag'd in the French war, but had 
the misfortune to be defeated and kill'd at Flod- 
don- field. The French King after ſuch a train 
of ill ſucceſs, endeavour'd to obtain a peace with 
England, which he effected by marrying the Prin- 


Peace be- ceſs MARV, the ſiſter of King HENRY the Eighth, 
"rhe and paying that Prince a million of crowns to- 
— wards the charges of the war. Some Engliſh po- 


liticians were not pleas'd with this treaty, appre- 
hending that King HEN R had ſuch a ſuperiority 
of troops, and ſuch powerful allies, that he might 
have made himſelf maſter of Normandy, and even 
of all France : while others held, that admitting 
the conqueſt of France could have been effected, 
it muſt have coſt England a great deal of blood 
and treaſure; for which the Engliſh could have 
expected nothing in return, but to have been mace 
a province to the larger kingdom; and had they re- 
tain'd Normandy, or any other part of France, 
this would only have engag'd them in perpetual 
wars, to maintain which the nation muſt have 
been burthen'd with taxes. Nor 1s this the only 
reaſon why a ſubje& of England ſhould be averſe 
to foreign conqueſts, there is ſtill another more 
ſubſtantial than the former, and that is the en- 
dangering his liberty and property ; for foreign 
territories muſt be maintain'd by ſtanding forces, 
which an arbitrary Prince may bring over at plea- 
ſure, and with them levy what money he pleaſes 
upon his ſubjects at home. Nothing is more evi- 
dent than that as money will raiſe ſoldiers, fo ſol- 
diers will raiſe money if they want it, provided 
they are quarter'd in a country where it is to 
be had: and for this reaſon ſome people are a- 
gainſt our having ſo much as a ſingle town on the 
other ſide the water, becauſe it will ever furniſh 
the Prince, with a ſpecious pretence to raife an ar- 
my to defend it, when he is plcas'd to ſay it is in 
danger. 

But to reflect a little further on the wiſdom of 
our anceſtors. The reaſon of their entering into 
this war was to reduce the exorbitant power of 
France, then as well as now a very powerful king- 
dom; and as ſoon as they had compell'd her to re- 
linquiſh all her new acquiſitions, and reduc'd her 
to her former bounds, they had giin'd their point: 
they had no intention to deſtroy the French nation, 
or bring it to ſuch a ſtate that it might not be in 
a condition to check the ambition of the Emperor : 
this had been over-doing it, and only pulling down 
one exorbitant power to create another, And the 


ſame wiſdom ſeem'd to reign in the Engliſh coun- 
cils at the peace of Utrecht: they found the French 
ſufficiently humbled, and had put the Imperialiſts 
in poſſeſſion of ſeveral fine countries that were 
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taken from them. But they thought it highly ad- C 
viable to ſtop here, and on e ex the Em. Xx AP 
peror to that degree as to render him as terrible && 
in Europe as the French had been. And yet had 
we a ſet of politicians amongſt us, that nothing 
would ſatisfy but a total extirpation of the French. 
They had not foreſight enough to diſcern, that in 
a very few years we might want their aſſiſtance 
to balance the power of the Emperor, tho” they 
have ſince been ſufficiently convinced of their 
miſtake, 

But to return to the French King Lewis XII. 
He ſurviv'd the peace and his marriage but a very 
little while: and thoſe people who will ſuffer no 
event to paſs without aſſigning the cauſe of it, 
aſſure us that his death was occaſion'd by his too 
great complaiſance for the young Queen, who 
was one of the fineſt Princeſſes in Europe, and 
whoſe demands tis ſuppos'd the old King was per- 
tectly unable to ſatisfy. But leaving theſe gentle- 
men to their conjectures, certain it is he was taken 
ill of a fever attended with a dyſentery, of which 
he died on the firſt of January 1514-15, in. the 
fifty- fourth year of his age, and the ſeventeenth 
of his reign, having never had any legitimate iſſue, 
whereupon the crown devolv'd on his ſecond cou- 
tin FRANC1s, Count of Angouleme and Duke of 
Valois. 

FRAN CIS Count of Angouleme and Duke of fd, 
Valois, nephew of the late King, ſucceeded to 154% 
the crown in January 1514-15, in the 21ſt year 
of his age. 

Immediately after his acceſſion he renew'd the 
alliances which his predeceſſor had made with the 
King of England and the Venetians. By the treaty The King" 
with the latter they were obliged to aſſiſt him in deln onthe 
the conqueſt of the Milaneſe, and France engag'd MilazeF, 
to recover the towns the Republick had loſt in 
Ttaly. On the other hand, he found the Pope, 
the King of Spain, and the Swiſs, in a confederacy 
againſt him for the defence of the Milaneſe, and 
MAzIMILIAN SFORZA the new Duke. He de- 
termin'd however to paſs the Alps, and attempt 
the recovery cf that duchy once again, and was 
encourag'd in this enterprize by the Genoeſe, who 
5 this time put themſelves under the protection of 

"rance, 

The Swiſs having notice of his deſign, poſſeſs'd The Sus 

themſelves of all the uſual paſſes of the Alps; aig oY 
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but the King diſcovered another, a very difficult ,,jn, 
one, by the valley of Barcelonetta, thro' which 
the French armics had never before penetrated 
into Italy ; and making a feint with part of the 
army, as if he intended to march the common road, 
he ſent a ſtrong detachment of his forces and 
ſeiz'd that on the fide of Barcelonetta without 
any oppoſition z whereupon the Swiſs withdrew ol 
their troops from the Alps, and retir'd into the a Ih 


Milancſe, whither the French follow'd 3 Milaneit, 
e 1515» 
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CHAP, The Pope and the Spaniard finding the King had 
XXIV. actually enter'd Italy, began to think of treating 

with him, and never ſent their forces to join the 
Tes chtains Swiſs, as had been agreed, which occaſion'd their 


defeat at Marignan, not far from Milan, after 
they had maintain'd the fight bravely for two 
days, and loſt ten or twelve thouſand of their 
men: the French alſo were ſo ſeverely handled 
that they did not think fit to purſue them. Upon 
the loſs of this battle, moſt of the towns in the 
Milaneſe, with the capital city itſelf, open'd their 
gates to the conqueror : whereupon the Duke 
MAXIMILIAN SFORZA, who had retired into 
The D. of the caſtle of Milan with a good garriſon, capi- 
ian e tulated, and agreed to ſurrender his duchy to the 
1 French King, upon condition he ſhould allow 
nch. him a penſion of ſixty thouſand ducats per annum; 
and thus the French became entire maſters of the 
Milaneſe within leſs than a month after the bat- 
tle of Marignan. Their allics the Venetians in 
the mean time recover'd moſt of the towns they 
had loſt in the laſt war. The Pope hereupon en- 
Try be- ter'd into a treaty with the King, by which he 
won © yielded Parma and Placentia to him: and his 
ee coz. Majeſty on the other hand promis'd to aſſiſt the 
c:ring the Pope in the recovery of the duchy of Urbino, and 
91" conſented to aboliſh the pragmatick ſanction, and 
do eſtabliſn the concordat in the room of it; 
whereby it was agreed that the King ſhould have 
the nomination of biſhops and abbots in France, 
but that the Pope ſhould retain certain profits out 
of the principal eccleſiaſtical benefices. 

His Majeſty while he continu'd at Milan endea- 
vour'd to bring the Swiſs to temper, and was ſo 
ſucceſsful as to renew the antient alliances with 
eight of the cantons. As to the reſt of the powers 
on that ſide the Alps, they all came and congra- 
tulated him on the ſucceſs of his expedition, though 
many of them dreaded nothing more than to fee 
the French eſtabliſh'd in Italy. His Majeſty hav- 
ing conſtituted the Duke of Bourbon Lieutenant- 
general of the Milaneſe, return'd home, and arriv'd 
at Lyons in the beginning of February 1515-16. 
The French hiſtorians relate, that he was under 
great apprehenſions at this time of being invaded 
by the King of England, whoſe prime miniſter 
Cardinal WooLsEy was piqu'd at his denying 
him the biſhoprick of Tournay ; but the reſt of 
the Engliſh Council being againſt a war with 
France, that enterprize was laid aſide for the pre- 
lent, WoorLsEy however gratified his ſpleen, by 
ky... citing the Emperor to fall upon the French in 
I Frince, Italy. This Prince recover'd ſeveral places in the 

Milancſe; but when the Generals were upon the 
point of coming to an engagement, the Swiſs on 
both ſides, of whom the greateſt part of each army 
was compos'd, refus'd to fight. One reaſon they 
Save was, that they had ſtipulated by their reſpec- 
de treaties with theſe powers, that they would 
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not ſerve againſt their own countrymen : but the CHAP. 
principal was, that they were not paid, either by XXXIV. 
the French or Germans, and therefore took the! 
liberty of returning home; from whence came 

that common ſaying, no Money no Swils : after 

which the Emperor thought fit to retire into the 
Trentin, and abandon his conqueſts, while the 

Swiſs plunder'd all the country in their return, ac- 

cording to cuſtom, and paid themſelves. "The 

French King about this time furniſh'd the Pope 

with a body of cavalry, with which he reduc'd 

the duchy of Urbino, taking it from the true pro- 

prietor Duke FRancis Mok, and transferring 

it to LAWRENCE DE MEDICIS, his Holineſs's 

nephew, in purſuance of the late treaty between 

the Pope and his Majeſty, 

The following year produc'd a peace between 1516. 
France, Spain, the Emperor and Venetians, where- as _ 
by Verona was reſtor'd to the laſt. And now that Frames” ah 
republick faw themſelves in the poſſeſſion of all the moſt of the 
places that had been taken from them by the con- een * 
federacy of Cambray. * 

The King of France having brib'd Cardinal 


WoolskE x, the prime miniſter of England, eaſi— 


ly found means to purchaſe Tournay afterwards of Tournay te- 


the King of England for fix hundred thouſand for'd to 
crowns, and a peace was thereupon concluded be- *. 
tween the two nations; to cement which, the 
Dauphin, who was under two years old, was mar- 
red to the Princeſs Mary, the eldeſt daughter of 
HENRY the Eighth, and under four years of age; 
but this match, like moſt others that are made fo 
very early, came to nothing. WooLsEy, the 1318. 
French hiſtorians aſſure us, had agreed alſo to de- 
liver up Calais to the French ; but the King of 
Spain having notice of it, out-bid the King of 
France, and having drawn off the Cardinal from 
his intereſt, ever after play'd him upon France 
with great advantage. 

About this time the Kings of France and Spain 
became competitors for the Empire upon the death 
of the Emperor MAXIMILIAN, which happen'd 
on the nineteenth of January 1518-19, CHARLES 
King of Spain prov'd the fortunate man: the charles v 
German Princes, *tis ſaid, were apprehenſive that choſen Em- 
if they had choſen FRaNnC1s, he would have en- Peror. 
deavour'd to reduce them to the ſame condition 
the vaſſal Princes of that kingdom had been re- 
duc'd, and that they ſhould loſe the Sovereignt 
they enjoy'd in their reſpective principalities, 10 
is natural alſo to ſuppoſe, that CHARLES, who 
had reſided in the Emperot his grandfather's court 
during his minority, and 'was perſonally known 
to the Electors, ſhould have a better intereſt a- 
mong them than a foreign Prince, whom they 
had always look'd upon as the greateſt enemy to 
their country. 
This union of the Empire and Spain under one 152d. 
head gave the French King ſome uneaſineſs. He 
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CHAP. found his dominions almoſt ſurrounded by the 
XXX1V. territories of his rival, and conſider'd how he 
ond might form an alliance ſufficient to oppoſe him: 
and firſt, he procur'd an interview with the King 
of England near Calais, as the French relate, and 
repreſented to him the danger they were both in 
of CHARLEs's rendering himſelf univerſal mo- 
narch ; and ' tis faid he procur'd a promiſe from the 
King of England to aſſiſt him if he ſhould be at- 
tack'd. However true this relation may be in the 
main, certain it is the French writers are miſtaken 
in one circumſtance, namely, as to the Kings of 
England and France having had an interview be- 
fore the Emperor's conference with the King of 
England; for the Emperor paſſing by fea from 
Spain to the Low Countries, was entertain'd by 
HN RV the Eighth at Dover, before he went to 
Calais to meet the French King. The hiſtorians 
of both nations however agree, that the Emperor 
and King FRANCis were very laviſh of their pre- 
France and ſents and promiſes to WooLSEY, whoſe ambition 
the Emperor for the Popedom they were well acquainted with: 
make chair It is even ſaid, that the French King aflur'd him 


court to 
Woolſ-y. 
tion; but that the Emperor demonſtrating to the 


Cardinal that he could procure him a greater num- 
ber, he immediatly deſerted the French intereſt, 
and went over to the Imperialiſts. Thus the fate 
of kingdoms is frequently determin'd by deſigning: 
miniſters; Princes mace to prevaricate and break 
their contracts to their eternal diſhonour, and 
ſometimes utter ruin, only to advance the particu- 
lar views of the treacherous adviſer ; and this per- 
haps becauſe the Sovereign will not give himſelf 
time to conſider his own or his people's intereſts, 
but takes things upon truit without examination, 
And what wonder is it in {uch caſes if the Miniſter 
has the adoration of the croud, while the Prince 
is contemn'd, and perhaps ſcarce thought of, even 
while he lives and bears the royal title? He 
may be ſtiled God's Vicegerent on earth, but 
unleſs he imitates the Deity in all his imitable per- 
fections, his truth, his juſtice, and concern for 
the welfare of mankind, particularly his own ſub- 
jects, the people will infallibly withdraw their 
veneration and dependance on him: nor is it fit 
a Prince ſhould enjoy the ſplendour of a crown 
while he refuſes to bear any of the weight of 
it. But to return to our hiſtory : The Empe- 
ror, *tis ſaid, obtain'd a promiſe of the King of 
England that he would not aſſiſt France, but 
offer his mediation in caſe any differences aroſe, 
and take up arms againſt either of the parties 
who ſhould refuſe his arbitration, 

While the Emperor was abſent ſrom Spain, 
there happen'd a rebellion in that kingdom, which 
the French King look'd upon as a favourable op- 
portunity to attack his territories on that fide ; 
therefore he firſt ailifted the depos'd King of Na- 
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of fourteen voices in the conclave at the next elec- 


ſurrounded by a wall and ditch. 


varre to recover his country, and afterwards pe- CH AÞ 
netrated into Caſtile: but the regency of Spain XXXIy 
having aſſembled their troops, defeated the French, K 
and recover'd Navarre again the ſame campaign | 
it was loſt, Another attempt the French King 
made againſt the territories of the Empire on the 
ſide of Luxemburg; not openly, but by giving 
Le MARE, Lord of Sedan, liberty to raiſe forces 
in France, with which he attack'd the Empe- 1521, 
ror's towns, upon pretence of ſome injuſtice that 
Prince had done him. The French King indeed 
diſavow'd what the Lord of Sedan had done; 
nor did he raiſe an army to ſupport him. How- 
ever, the Emperor being ſatisfied his Majeſty was 
at the bottom of it, atter he had ravag'd the 
territories of that Lord, and raz'd his fortified 
towns to the ground, he enter'd the dominions 
of France, and took Tournay and ſome other 
places; while the French on their ſide made 
themſelves maſters of Bouchain, Landrecy, and 
ſome other ſmall towns: and thus a war was 
commenc'd between theſe two powers, which 
laſted many years, the King of England in vain 
offering his mediation. 

The war was about the ſame time begun in J- 
taly, where the Pope, the Emperor, the Duke of 
Tuſcany and other Princes, had enter'd into a 
conſederacy to drive the French out of that coun- 
try, and conſtitute FRANCI1s SFORZA, the bro- 
ther of MAXIMILIAN, Duke of Milan. The 
French, who had behav'd themſelves very in- 
ſolently, made this no difficult matter to effect: 
the inhabitants of the Milanefe were all ready to 
join them. The death of Pope LEO X however 
put ſome ſtop to the operations of the war ; but 
Cardinal ADRIAN, preceptor to the Emperor, be- 
ing elected in his room, all things went on to the 
with of the confederates. (The Emperor it ſeems 
had made a tool of WooLsEY, and never intenc- 
ed to advance him to the pontificate.) They The Mis, 
march'd towards Milan, and having made them- fn © 
ſelves maſters of ſeveral places, that capital open'd p,.,,. 
its gates and received FRANC1s SFORZA for her 
ſovereign. Soon after the French being join'd by the 
Venetians, and having receiv'd ſome other re-1n- 
forcements, attack'd the Imperialiſts and Italians, 
commanded by the Pope's General PROSꝰ ER Co- 
LONNA, at Bicoque, a palace and park of the 
Dukes of Milan, about a league from that city, 

They were not 
able to force the Italian camp, but were repuls'd 
and entirely defeated ; whereupon Genoa and the 
whole Milaneſe revolted from the French, except 
the caſtles of Milan, Novara, Piſighitone and Cre- 
mona. The Venetians allo deſerted the French 


intereſt, and made an alliance with the Emperor 
againſt all powers that ſhould diſturb the repoſe of 1523 
Italy for the future; never expecting to ſee the 
French in Italy again ſo ſoon as they were, having 


OF FR 
HA P. ſo much buſineſs upon their hands on the fide of 
XXXIV. the Pyrenees and Picardy; for the Engliſh the 
year before had declar'd war againſt them, and 
in purſuance of that declaration landed thirteen 
le an ir- thouſand men at Calais, under the command of 


TV, 


The Engliſh 


into the Duke of Suffolk, who was to have been join'd 
by a like number of Imperialiſts; but the latter not 
bringing more than five or {ix thouſand men into 
the field, and throwing the whole charge of the 
war on that fide upon the Engliſh, according to 
cuſtom, no conſiderable action could be underta- 
ken; whereupon the Duke contented himſelf with 
ravaging the country till he came within ten or 
eleven leagues of Paris, and then return'd to Eng- 
land. 
Ti: French In the mean time the caſtle of Milan ſurrender'd 
in: the to the contederates, but the French King notwith- 
ele ſtanding made great preparations for the invaſion 
of that duchy, and was upon his march thither 
when he receiv'd advice that the Duke of Bour- 
bon, Conſtable of France, being diſguſted, was 
treating with his enemy the Emperor. He charg'd 
the Duke with it; but there being no direct proof 
of the matter, he continu'd his march towards 
Lyons, where he was aſſur'd that the Conſtable was 
actually fled into Germany, and thereupon order'd 
the fortified towns belonging to that Duke to be 
ſeiz d, and his adherents apprehended: and not think- 
ing it proper at ſuch a juncture to leave the king- 
dom, he committed the care of the Italian expe- 
dition to the Admiral BoN NIR ET, who pals'd the 
Alps and recover'd ſeveral places in the Milaneſe, 
taking up his winter- quarters in that country. 

But the following ſpring 1524, the Swiſs de- 
terted his army, and the Imperialiſts, who were 
now commanded by the Duke of Bourbon, with 
the Venetians, Neapolitans, &c. having aflembled 
their forces, fell upon the French, and fairly beat 
them out of Italy again: after which the confe- 
derates paſs'd the Alps, and beſieg'd Marſeilles ; 
me but having lain before that town torty days, and 

made little progreſs in the ſiege, their army be- 
ing pretty much leſſen'd by ſickneſs, they rais'd 
the liege and return'd into Italy, King FRanc1s 
following them cloſe at the heels with an army 
ot torty thouſand men, Upon his appearance in 
the Milaneſe, the city of Milan itſelt, which al- 
ways ſubmitted to the ſtrongeſt fide for fear of 
being plunder'd, open'd her gates to him; and 
the confederates not being in a condition to keep 
the field, the King laid ſiege to Pavia. The place 
was defended by a numerous garriſon, and the 
beſiegers were fo incommoded with the rains and 
Inows, that they had not much advanc'd their 
The French, W Orks in two months they had lain before it. In 


Ning de. the mean time the Imperialiſts having received 
Wakes, large reinforcements from Germany, attack'd the 
Ken pri. — a YN \ 8 a 

ſener at ing in his camp on St. Man 1 HIAS's dav, 
an. 1524-5, and after a brave reſiſtance, entirely de- 
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feated his army and took him priſoner. It isCHAP' 
computed that there were eight or nine thoutand XXXIV* 
of the French kill'd upon the ſpot, and of the 
Germans ſcarce ſo many hundred. The lots of 
this battle was tollow'd by that of all the Milaneſe. 

The King of England upon this occaſion ſhew'd 
himſelf a Prince of great honour : he had aſſem- 
bled an army to invade France on the fide of 
Picardy, and hearing of the diſtreſs that the French 
were reduc'd to upon the impriſonment of their 
King, he declared to the Regency of France that 
he would not proceed in the enterprize, or give 
them any diſturbance : whereas nothing is ſo com- 
mon as to fee Princes taking advantages of the 
misfortunes of their neighbours. But one preat 
inducement to this conduct no doubt was an ap- 
prehenſion that the Emperor would foon become 
too powerful for all the Princes in Europe if he 
did not change hands: he enter'd into a defen- 
five alliance therefore with France, and engaged 
to procure the liberty of King FRANC1s upon 
rcaſonable terms, 

In the mean time the Emperor had caus'd his 
royal priſoner to be brought trom Italy to Madrid, 
where after about a year's confinement a treaty 
was made between them. The King to obtain 
his liberty yielded up the duchy of Burgundy, 
nounc'd his pretenſions to Naples, Milan and Ge— 
noa, and all fovereign juriſdiction over the coun- 
ties of Flanders and Artois, and all other demeſi; 
in the polteiſion of the Emperor; and a marriage 
was at the ſame time concluded between the King 
and ELEANOR Queen-dowager of Portugal, the 
Emperor's ſiſter. About a month after the King 
was permitted to return to France, leaving his 
two ſons, FRAN CIS the Dauphin and EIEN Rx 
Duke of Orleans as hoſtages for the performance 
of the articles. Being required to put the Em- 
peror into the poſteihon of the duchy of Bur- 
gundy ſoon after, the States of the kingdom re- 
preſented to hin, that he could not alienate the 
demeſns of the crown without their conſent, and 
therefore that part of the treaty was void. This 
occation'd a rupture with the Emperor, where- 
upon Kiig FRANCIS enter'd into an alliance with A conf de- 
the Englith, the Venetians, the Swiſs, the Floren- 0? N 
tines and the Pope, for preſerving the liberty of zor. hy 
Italy, and reſtoring the duchy of Milan to FR AN- 
CIS SFOKZA, 

The Duke of Bourbon, the Imperial General, 
having notice of this league, march'd directly to Rome taken 
Rome, partly to be reveng'd on the Pope, and bY —_— 
partly to ſatisſy his forces with the plunder of that Gene. 
city, having received ne money to pay them for 
a conſiderable time. He demanded a paſlage for 
his forces tlito' Rome, pretending he was march- 
ing towards Naples and this being refus'd him, 
he order'd ſcaling-ladders to be brought to the 
walls, 2nd as ke was ftanding at the foot of one 
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CHAP.of them animating his men, he was wounded with vereignty over Flanders, Artois, &c. The treaty CH Ap 
XXXIV. a muſket-ball, of which he died; whereupon the of marriage alſo was confirmed between King XXXIṼ 
— Prince of Orange took upon him the command of FRANnC1s and the Emperor's eldeſt ſiſter the 
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the Imperial army, and carried the city by ſtorm, 
committing greater outrages there, if we may cre- 
dit the French writers, than ever the barbarous 
nations were guilty of when they made themſelves 
maſters of it. The Pope having retir'd into the 
caitle of St. AN ELO, was beſieg'd there; but 
the Imperial Generals finding, that the French 
and the reſt of the confederates were marching to 
his relief, agreed to raiſe the ſiege, on condition 
he would advance them four hundred thouſand 
ducats, and yield up ſome places to the Emperor, 
which belong'd to the Eccleſiaſtical State. The 
confederates, on the other hand, having made 
themſelves maſters of great part of the Milaneſe, 
marched afterwards into the kingdom of Naples, 
and laid'ftege to the capital city, which induc'd 
the Imperialiſts to abandon Rome, in order to 
prevent another revolution in that kingdom. 

The city of Naples being block'd up by the 
Genoeſe fleet by ſea, and inveſted on all fides by 
the confederates by land, was reduc'd to great ex- 
tremity for want of proviſions. The plague allo 
carried off great numbers of the garriſon as well as 
inhabitants; but the condition of the beſiegers was 
not at all better. Of fix and twenty thouſand 
men that firſt inveſted the place, there were not 
i1x thouſand leſt; and to compleat their misfor- 
tune, ANDREW DoRIA, Commander of the 
Genoeſe fleet, went over to the Imperialiſts, and 
gave them an opportunity of ſupplying the place 
with forces and proviſions; whereupon the con- 
federates found themſelves obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege. The Prince of Orange purſued them to A- 
verſa, and having inveſted the place, they were 
glad to accept of ſuch conditions as he was pleaſed 
to grant them. The French officers and ſoldiers 
had leave to return to France, leaving all their 
arms, ſtandards, and colours behind them. The 
Swiss were allow'd to go home; and the Italians 
obliged themſelves not to ſerve againſt the Empe- 
ror tor ſix months; and their General, the Mar- 
quis of Saluzzo, agreed to do ail that was in his 
power to oblige the Governours of towns in poſ- 
leſſion of the allies to ſurrender to the Imperialiſts, 
tor the performance whereof he remain'd a pri- 
ſoner amongſt them. 

The following year a peace was concluded be- 
tween the Emperor and France, by the mediation of 
the Queen Dowager of France, and MaRGARET 
of Auilria, Govcrneſs ef the Netherlands, where- 
by the Emperor deſiſted from his pretenſions on 
the duchy of Burguady, and the French King 
oblig'd himſelf to pay the Emperor two millions 


of crowns, as a ranſom for the two Princes his 


ſons. He promis'd alſo to withdraw the forces he 
had ſtill remaming in Italy, and renounce all ſo— 


Queen of Portugal. The Pope had already made 
a ſeparate Peace with the Emperor ; and the Ve- 
netians obtain'd one on condition of delivering up 


the towns they were poſſeſſed of in the kingdom 


of Naples. The Emperor conſented to grant the 
inveſtiture of the duchy of Milan to Duke SFor- 
ZA, upon condition he would let him put a gar- 
riſon in the caſtle of that capital, and in the cit 

of Coſmo. As to the Republick of Florence, the 
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Emperor beſieg'd, and took their capital city, and the * 
oblig'd them to accept ALEXANDER de Medicis lick of Fu. 


for their Sovereign, whom they had driven away. 
The French King being now in peace with all 
his neighbours, ſolemniz'd his marriage with the 
Queen of Portugal. He afterwards apply'd him- 
ſelf to remedy ſuch diforders in the ſtate, as the 
long war had occaſion'd, and gave great encou- 
ragement to arts and ſciences, whereby he ob- 
tained the title of the Reſtorer of Learning in 
France. And in the year 1532, he cauſed the 
duchy of Britany to be formally united to the 
crown of France, He propoſed alſo the model- 
ling his militia, after the pattern of the antient 
Romans, by forming them into legions or bodies 
of men, conſiſting of ſix thouſand each ; Norman- 
dy, Britany, Picardy and Burgundy were each of 
them to furniſh one, to be call'd by their reſpective 
names, and fo the reſt of the provinces in propor- 
tion to their extent; and this he began to exe- 
cute about the year 1533. In the mean time, 
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the Proteſtant or Lutheran Princes of Germany, France es- 
finding themſelves in danger of being cruſh'd by ters into 3 


alliance with } 


the Emperor, who had publiſh'd a decree, that no, p,.c. 
other religion ſhould be tolerated in the Empire: Princes 
but the Catholick, apply'd themſelves to the ei Germany 


French King for his protection: and he accord- 
ingly entered into a defenſive alliance with them, 
not with an intent to ſupport the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, for he was a zealous Catholick, and had 
executed ſeveral for hereſy in his own kingdom, 
but in order to break the Emperor's power, and 
render him leſs terrible to himſelf and the reſt of 
the powers of Europe, who were apprehenſive that 
CHARLES the Fiſth aim'd at nothing leſs than 


univerſal monarchy, This confederacy of the The wt 
Proteſtant Princes being entered into at the town caldic 


of Smalcald in Germany, obtain'd the name 0 
the Smalcaldick League. The Emperor finding fo 
formidable an alliance of the German Princes 
formed againſt him, ſupported by the King of 
France, and the Turks threatning to fall upon 
him at the ſame time with an army of three hun- 
dred thouſand men, begun to uſe the Proteſtants 
more mildly than he had done, and notwithitand- 
ing the decree he had publiſhed at the concluſion 
of the Diet of Augsburg, prohibiting the 9 
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CHAP. of any other religion than the Catholick, he gran- 
XXIV. ted the Proteſtants liberty of conſcience till a ge- 
E A neral council ſhould be aſſembled to ſettle the 
f points in diſpute; and theſe temporary indulgen- 
cies obtain'd the name of Interims, as all things 
were to remain in the ſame ſtate they were in the 
mean time, 

The King of England, Henry VIII, having 
been diſguſted alſo on account of the oppoſition the 
Emperor made to his ſeparation from Queen KA- 
THERINE, who was the Emperor's aunt, had 
engaged to ſupport the Proteſtant Princes of Ger- 

TK of many; and that Prince being afterwards excom- 
bands municated by the Pope, on his marriage with 
ts of ANNE BULLEN, threw off the Pope's ſupremacy, 
ee and ſtiled himſelf Head of the Church of Eng- 
land. The French King, their writers inform 

us, did all that lay in his power to prevent mat- 
ters being brought to this extremity, by applying 
himſelf firſt to King HENRY, and then to the 
Pope : but things were carried with that violence 
in both courts, that his mediation was to no pur- 
poſe, tho there were at this time a very great in- 
timacy between the French King and the Pope, 
on account of his Holineſs's niece KATHERINE 
de Medicis marrying the King's ſecond fon, 
HENRY Duke of Orleans, to folemnize which, 
the Pope made a journey into France on purpoſe, 
One of the articles of this marriage was, that the 
Pope ſhould aſſiſt the French King in making his 
ſon the Duke of Orleans Duke of Milan; but the 

1::4, Pope dying the next year, anno 15 34, this part of 

the treaty was never executed. 
1 In the year 1535, the war broke out again be- 
bee a tween France and the Emperor. Fx ANIS SFOR- 
%: Empe- ZA Duke of Milan, happening to die about this 
„time, the French King reſumed h's claim to the 

335 Milaneſe, alledging, that on the death of SFoR- 
2A without iſſue, it reverted to him: but being 
conſcious that the Emperor would oppoſe his pre- 
tenſions, he waited till he found that Prince en- 
gaged in an expedition to Africa againſt the inh- 
dels; and that he might be able to make good his 
retreat, in caſe of a misfortune, he found ſome 
pretence of falling out with the Duke of Savoy, 
and ſeized upon his capital city of Turin, and 
molt of his other towns, quartering his army in 
that country, But the Emperor being returned 
from his expedition to Tunis, marched with an 
army into Piedmont, and obliged the French to 
Quit all the Duke of Savoy's towns, except Tu— 
rin, He afterwards paſſed the Alps, and entered 
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Provence, where he found all the country waſted 
by the French, that they might meet with no ſub- 
ſiltence for their troops; the Emperor however 
policfled himſelf of Aix, and afterwards laid ſiege 
to Marſeilles; but his army was ſo weakned by 
ſickneſs and famine, that he was obliged to return 
on a ſudden into Italy. The French relate, that 
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of fifty thouſand men with which he invaded CHAP 
Provence, he had ſcarce five and twenty thouſand XX XIV 
left when he came to Genoa. The [imperialiſts — 
met with no better ſucceſs on the ſide of Picardy, - 

where they laid ſiege to Peronne, but were forc'd 

to raiſe it by the brave defence the garriſon made. 

In the mean time the French follow the Impe- 

rialifts into Italy, where there were perpetual 
ſkirmiſhes between them during the winter. 

James the Fifth of Scotland, it ſeems, was ſo 

zealous in ſerving the French King in this war, 

that, of his own accord, he raiſed an army of 

ſixteen thouſand men, and tranſported them to 
Provence, which gave the French that ſuperiority 

over the Emperor, as to oblige him to return to 

Italy. In gratitude to the King of Scots therefore, 

he gave him his daughter MaGDALEN in mar- 

riage, which created a miſunderſtanding between 

the Kings of England and France ; the Scots being 

the conſtant and avowed enemies of the Engliſh 

nation, 

The French King at his return to Paris, had The French 
the vanity to ſummon the Emperor as his vaſſal 9 ſummon; 
before the court of Peers, to do homage for Ar- wag rag 
tois and Flanders, pretending that the ceſſions he as his vaſſal. 
had made of all homage and ſervice from the Em- 
peror at the treaty of Cambray, were void, by 
that Prince's having invaded France on the fide of 
Provence; and upon the Emperor's not appearing, 
that court declar'd him guilty of rebellion and trea- 
ſon againſt his ſovereign Lord the King of France, 
and depriv*d him judicially of the provinces of 
Flanders, Artois, and Charolois, which the Em- 
peror and the reit of the Princes of Europe laugh'd 
at very heartily, 

The French, alſo to ſhew their reſentment a- H. enten 
gainſt the Emperor, entered into an alliance with into an alli- 
the Grand Seignior, whereby it was agreed, that ance with: 
the Turks ſhould invade the kingdom of Naples, *** Tutk. 
while the King of France attack'd the Milaneſe ; 
and accordinzly BARBAROSSA the Turkith Ad- 
miral, made a deſcent near Otranto, burnt and 
plunder'd the country of Apulia, and carried off 
captives without number. But the French did not 
perform their part of the treaty ; the Imperialiſts 
found them ſo much buſineſs on the fide of the 
Netherlands, that it was as much as they could do 
to maintain themſelves in Piedmont ; they were 
not able to penetrate into the Milaneſe, and a 


truce was concluded between France and the Em- 1537. 
peror the following winter, by the mediation of 
the Pope, who gave both parties a meeting at the 
city of Nice, in order to ſettle the articles. 
Darla the continuance of this truce, there be- 1539. 
The Empe- 


ing an inſurrection in the Netherlands, the Em- , one, 
peror defir'd leave to come-through France to to Pans. 
Flanders, for he was at that time in Spain; which 
the French King conſented to, and receiv'd him 
ſuitable to his dignity on his arrival at Paris. 

There 
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CIA. There ſcem'd to be a perfect reconciliation be- 
XNXXIV. tween the two Princes; and the Emperor pro- 
LA miſed to grant the inveſtiture of the Milaneſe to 


one of the ſons of France, if we may credit their 
hiſtorians ; tho' the Emperor, when he was put 
in mind of it on his arrival in Flanders, declar'd, 
he never made any ſuch promiſe, This, and the 
murdering one of the French Envoys in the Mi- 
laneſe, who was going to the Ottoman Port, 
occalion'd a miſunderſtanding between theſe two 
powers again, tho' the French did not think fit to 
break the truce till they found the Emperor enga- 
ged in another expedition to Africa; in which he 
loſt a very great fleet and army, and was oblig'd 
to return to Spain without eftecting any thing. 
The following year, 1542, the French King 


declar'd war againſt the Emperor, on account of 


the murder of his Envoy, and for ſome other rea- 
ſons; and having rais'd two great armies, ſent 
one to the confines of Spain, and the other to the 
Low Countries. The latter penetrated Luxem- 
burg, and reduc'd ſeveral conſiderable towns; 
but the other army having befieg'd Perpignan 
three months, was forc'd to riſe from before it, 
and return home, after they had loſt a great ma- 
ny men. | 

The next campaign the French, as uſual, took 
ſome places on the tide of Flanders and Luxem- 
burg before the Emperor's forces came into the 


field, but loſt moſt of them again before the 
end of the ſummer ; and the Emperor at the ſame 


time fell upon their allie the Duke of Cleve, and 
the reſt of the German Princes, who were in a 
confederacy againſt him, and forced them to ſub- 


The Fngliſh mit to very hard conditions. The King of Eng- 
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land alſo entered into an alliance with the Empe- 
ror, being provok'd to it by the French King's 


ſending over forces into Scotland, and oppoſing 


him in the match he had propoſed between his ſon 
EDpwakp and the young Queen of Scots, where- 
by HARRV the Eighth hoped to have united the 
two kingdoms. In purſuance of this treaty, ten 


| thouſand Engliſh were ſoon after ſent over to the 


aſſiſtance of the Emperor in the Netherlands. 


The French King finding himſelf hard preſo'd on 


all ſides, united his forces withthe Turks, and laid 
liege to Nice, while BARBAROSSA the Turkiſh 


Admiral block*d it up by ſea. He did not ſucceed 
in his enterprize however, being forced to raiſe 


the ſiege of the caſtle, after he had made himſelf 
maſter of the town: and this confederacy with the 


Turks rendied the French extremely odious to all 
the Princes in Europe; tho' now *tis become a 


common practice, when any power 18 at war with 
the Emperor, to bring the Grand Seignior upon - 


his back by way of diverſion, 
The French were very ſucceſsful in Piedmont 


defeat, but could not make any great advantage C \p 
of their victory, being forced to withdraw part of XXXIV 
their any to the frontiers of Picardy, where the 
Imperialiſts and Engliſh were drawing together an The ty 
army of fourſcore thouſand men, giving out, that 0h, 
they intended to march directly to Paris, The gs, 
Imperialiſts however, not being ready to take the 
held ſo ſoon as the Engliſh, King HA RR laid 
ſiege to the cities of Bologne and Monſtrevil, and 
the Emperor retook Luxemburg and ſome other 
towns, which the French had poſſeſs'd themſelves 
of in that duchy. "Theſe ſieges took up ſo much 
of their time, that their grand deſign of carrying 
the war into the heart of France became imprac- 
ticable, Ihe King of England took Bologne, af- ,,, 
ter a ſiege of three months; but could not make oy ape 
himſelf maſter of Monſtrevil, and the winter ap- Engl. | 
proaching, he left a garriſon in Bologne, and re- 
turned to England. A treaty was ſoon after {ct 
on foot between the Emperor and France, where- 
by it was agreed, that the French King's ſecond 
ſon the Duke of Orleans, ſhould marry either 
Mary of Auſtria the Emperor's eldeſt daughter, 
or the ſecond daughter of the King of the Ro- 
mans; and that upon his marriage, he ſhould be 
inveſted either in the Milaneſe, or the Nether- 
lands, with the counties of Burgundy and Cha- 
rolois, at the election of the Emperor: but the 
Duke of Orleans dying a few months atter- 
wards, this part of the treaty was never executed, 

The following year, 1545, was moſt remark- 
able for a terrible execution committed in France 
on account of religion; the zealous King Fr an- 
is had before burnt ſeveral of his ſubjects for 
adhering to the doctrines of the Reformed ; but in 
purſuance of a decree made five years before by 
the Preſident of Provence, he was ſtill guilty of 
greater <cruelties, ordering a detachment of bis. 75% 
army, to burn the city of Cabrieres down to the away 
ground; together with the large town of Merin- groy't vith 
dol, and ſeveral other towns and villages; to burn then 
the maſter of every family at the ſtake, and"; r. 
plunder all their goods, leaving their wives and jigion, 
children to ſtarve, In which execution the ſol- 
diers committed the moſt unheard of barbarities, 
on pretence that the inhabitants were infected 
with what the Pope was pleaſed to call hereſy. 50 
early were the French Princes remarkable for 
their inhuman perſecuting ſpirit. 

The French King, after he had made peace 
with the Emperor, bent all his forces againſt Eng. 
land, being determin'd to recover Bologne and 
Calais from them, and drive them from the con- 
tinent. But as this was impracticable, till he 
could make himſelf maſter at ſea, he firſt fitted 
out a fleet of two or three hundred ſail, which 
{ſtood over to the coaſt of England, where they 


in the year 1544, where they gave the forces of met with the royal navy of that kingdom. The 


the Emperor and the Duke of Savoy a very fignal Commanders on both ſides were fo prudent, * 


alter 


© CHAP. after firing upon one another at a diſtance for 


1 XXIV. ſome time, they thought fit to part without com- 


Ving to a cloſe engagement. "The French after- 
186. 3 Wer 4 ſome villages in the Iſle of 
Wight; and the Engliſh return'd their viſit, and 
ravag'd Normandy. There were ſeveral ſkir- 
miſhes alſo between the armies at land in the 
neighbourhood of Calais and Bologne ; but nothing 
deciſive happened either this or the following 
year; and the Council of Trent being aflembled 
about this time, where the King of England was 
prehenſive ſomething might be decreed againſt 
e him to his prejudice, began to liſten to the offers 
lege Of peace that were made him by France, and a 
make peace, treaty was ſet on foot accordingly; wherein it 
int tic con as agreed, that upon the French King's paying 
28 eight hundred thouſand crowns to the King of 
England, or ſo much as the war and the fortifica- 
tions of Bologne had coſt him, within the ſpace of 
eight years, that city ttould be reſign'd upto 3 
And thus a peace was again eſtabliſh'd between 
theſe two Princes a very little before their deaths, 
King Harry dying in January following, and 
the French King on the laſt day of March, 1547, 
being ſucceeded by his fon HEN RV. 

Henry II, ſon of FRAN CIS the Firſt, aſ- 
cended the throne on the thirty-firſt of March, 
1547, being that day nine and twenty years of 
age. He diſcharg'd molt of the officers of ſtate at 
his acceſſion, and brought the famous Conſtable 
MonTMORENCY, (who had been in diſgrace, 
and baniſh'd from court in the late reign) and 
Francis Duke of Aumale, afterwards Duke of 
Guiſe, into the adminiſtration. 

He expected every day to have his dominions 
vtry over invaded by the Emperor CHARLEs the Fifth, 
be Preteſ- Who was now grown very formidable, having en- 
wat Princes. tirely defeated the Proteſtant Princes of Germany 
that form'd the Smalcaldick League at the battle 
of Mulberg, and taken two of their Chiefs pri- 
ſoners, namely, FREDERICK Elector of Saxony, 
and PHILIP Landgrave of Heſſe, with whom the 
French were in confederacy. But the Emperor be- 
ing engaged in ſettling his affairs in Germany, the 
King found himſelf at leiſure to defeat the deſigns of 
the Engliſh, who were about to marry their young 
_ EDwARD the Sixth to the infant Queen of 
Scotland, Mary STUART, by forming a party 
among the Scots, and ſending over troops to their 
athſtance, he procur'd the negociation with Eng- 
land to be broke off, and the young Queen brought 
over to France, in order to be married to the 
Dauphin; whereby he again prevented a union 
between the two kingdoms. 

The next thing he undertook was to diſcourage 
all innovations in religion: accordingly he re- 
vived his father's ſevere ediQs againſt the refor- 
mers; for tho' he affiſted the Proteſtant Princes in 


ermany againſt the Emperor, it was not out of 
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any opinion he had of their principles, but purely C HAP. 
upon a political account. XXXIV. 

In the year 1548, he viſited all his frontierx 
towns, eſpecially on the ſide of Flanders and Ger- 7545» 
many, and put them in a poſture of defence. In 
the mean time an inſurrection happen'd in Gui- 
enne, on account of the exceſſive duties on falt ; 
ſeveral of the King's officers were killed, and a- 
mong the reſt the Governour of the caſtle of 
Bourdeaux : but ſome troops being ſent againſt 
them, they were ſoon reduc'd, and ſevere exam- 
ples made of the ring learders of them. 

The Engliſh court being in great diſtraction, 
the King look'd upon this as a favourable oppor- 
tunity to attempt the recovery of the Bolognois; 
but he firſt tranſported a body of troops to Scot- 
land, to join his party there, and make a diverſion, 
and then attack'd the forts about Bologne, which 
he ca{tly carried, the Engliſh having no army in 
the field. However, when he came before the 
town itſelf, he found it to be ſo ſtrong, that he 
contented himſelf with blocking it up. But the 
diſſenſions enereaſing in the Engliſh court, which 
made it impracticable to ſend any relief to Bologne, ,, "55 
the Engliſh Miniſtry entered into a treaty with yielded to 
the French, and agreed to deliver up the place on France. 
the 9 of four hundred thouſand crowns of 
the value of a noble each; and a peace was con- 
cluded thereupon between the two nations, in 
which Scotland was included. 

The following year hoſtilities were renewed in 
Italy between the French and Imperialiſts, on ac- 
count of the duchies of Parma and Placentia, the 
right to which was conteſted by the Emperor with 
the family of Farneſe, who apprehending they 
ſhould be overpower'd, call'd in the French to 
their aſſiſtance. 

The war being thus begun between France and 
the Empire, the German Princes, who were diſ- 
| cya by the Emperor's haughty behaviour ſince 

is victory at Mulberg, and his eſtabliſhing the 
Catholick religion in ſeveral Proteſtant towns, 
8 to enter into an alliance again with the An alliance 

rench King. Even Maurice, whom the Em- between 
peror had made Elector of Saxony, in the room "—_ 
of JOHN-FREDERICK, that was taken priſoner tant Princes 
at Mulberg, and Jo AchIM Elector of Branden- ofGermany- 
burg, who had till now been in the Emperor's 
intereſt, were among the number. The King 
by this treaty engaged to maintain the liberties of 
Germany; to raiſe two great armies, and make 
himſelf maſter of the Imperial towns of Cambray, 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun ; and to furniſh the 
German Princes with very great ſums towards the 
charges of the war. By the ſame treaty, Mu- 
RICE Elector of Saxony, was declar'd Head of 
the league of the German Princes, and General of 
the army to be formed of their troops, who pub- 
liſh'd-a manifeſto declaring the motives of their 
Mm mm entring 
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CHAP. entring into this war, viz. The _— of the 
XXXIV. Proteſtant religion, the defence of the liberties of 
Wy» Germany, and the deliverance of PHILIP Land- 

grave of Heſſe, his father-in-law. 


The French The French King was very ready to execute 
1 that part of the agreement which oblig'd him to 


Metz, Toul attack Metz, Toul and Verdun, and accordingly 
and Verdun, marched an army immediately into Lorrain, and 
made himſelf maſter of thoſe towns, and indeed 
of the whole country of Lorrain. In the mean 
time, the Elector of Saxony and the Marquis of 
Brandenburg, having aflembled their troops, were 
very near ſurprizing the Emperor at Inſpruck; 
but he fled from thence with the utmoſt precipita- 
tion, when he heard of their approach, not being 
in a condition to oppoſe them. They advanc'd 
however, and plunder'd the town, together with 
the Emperor's baggage, and put the Council of 
Trent in ſuch a fright, that the Cardinals and 
Eccleſiaſticks, who compoſed it, thought fit to 
break up their ſeſſion, and were adjourned to ano- 
ther place. 

The invaſion of the French, and the progreſs of 
the confederate Princes, had ſuch an eſtæct alſo on 
the Emperor, that he confented to a treaty with 
them at Paſſau; wherein it was ſtipulated, that he 
ſhould releaſe the Prince of Heile; aſſemble a 
Diet of the Empire within fix months, and re- 
dreſs their grievances : that in the mean time li- 
berty of conſcience ſhould be allow'd, and that 
thoſe of the Augsburg confeſſion ſhould fit in the 
Imperial chamber, from whence they had been 
excluded, 


The treaty 
of Palau. 


The Empe- The Emperor was now at leiſure to take his re- 
ee venge of the French, and accordingly order'd his 
his wars ar mies to ravage their country on all ſides, while, 
with Prance. with the greateſt part of his forces, he inveſted 
Metz ; but as he did not open the trenches before 
that place till November, and it proved a very 
ſevere winter, he loſt a fine army by the rigour 
of the ſeaſon, and was forced to raiſe the ſiege at 
laſt. He met with the like ill ſucceſs in Italy, and 
in every place where the war was carried on be- 
tween him and France this year, which he look'd 
upon as the moſt unfortunate of his life, and oc- 
caſion'd his ſaying, That fortune was a friend to 
young people; meaning chiefly the French King, 
who was ſucceſsful againit him every where, 
The following year, the Emperor took 'Terou- 
en and Hedin in the Low Countries, and raz'd 
them to the ground. On the other hand, the 
French fleet, in conjunction with that of the 
Turks, ravag'd the coaſt of Calabria, and made a 
deſcent on the iſland of Corſica, maintaining them- 
ſelves in the ſourthen part of it for ſeveral years; 
and in other places, the war was carried on with 
various ſucceſs. In the mean time, EDWARD the 
Sixth King of England, being taken dangerouſly 
ll, the French King ſent an Embaſſy thither with 
1 
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a compliment: but the rea! deſign of it was to pre- C H ap 
vent the Princeſs Mary's aſcending the throne, XXXINV 
becauſe the Emperor had propoſed a marriage be- 
tween her and his fon PHIL1P, which would pro- 
bably bring England into an alliance againſt him, 

'The French writers therefore ſuggeſt, that it was 

their King who influenc'd EDwaARD the Sixth to 
exclude her, and ſettle the crown upon JANE 
GREY. But whatever ſhare that Prince might 

have in it, we are very well ſatisfied, that religion 

and private intereſt were the principal inducement; 

to the Engliſh Miniſtry, for ſetting the Princeſs 
Mary aſide, And notwithſtanding this ſettle- 
ment, we find ſhe ſucceeded againſt her rival 
JANE GRE, and married King PHILIP after- 
wards, which brought England to be a party in 

the war againſt France, 

An obſtinate battle was fought the next year 7 
between the Imperialiſts and the French near The an 
Renti, in the Netherlands, where both ſides claim-% Rent. 
ed the victory; but it ſeems to have been a drawn 
battle. A more deciſive action happen'd near 
Marciano in Tuſcany, where the French were 
routed, and beaten out of ſeveral places they po- 
ſeſled in that duchy, by the Imperialiſts. 

What rendred the ſucceeding year moſt re- che! 
markable was, CHAR LEs the Fifth's reſignation 5,5. . 
of the Empire and all his other dominions, and ar ris 
retiring to a cloyſter. He ſurrendred Spain, Na- ne 
ples, Milan, the Low Countries, and Burgundy ***"" 
to his ſon PHIL1P at Bruſſels; and the Empire to 
his brother FERDINAND King of the Romans. 
After which he failed to Biſcay in Spain, from 
whence he went to the monaſtery of Juſt, where 
he lived two years, employing himſelf in works 
of piety and devotion. About the ſame time, a 
truce was concluded between the French and Im- 
perialiſts, by which it was agreed, each party 
ſhould keep what they were in poſſeſſion of. 

This truce was broken the year following on 
the Pope's account ; he was a mortal enemy to 
the houſe of Auſtria, and under ſome pretence of 
ſome inſults he had received from the Viceroy of 
Naples, he invited the French to come into Ital 
to his aſſiſtance ; giving them hopes, that both 1% Fran 
Milan and Naples would now become an eaſy con- fend an a7) 
queſt. The French immediately ſent two of __ wy 
their Generals with a good body of troops to“s 
Rome, to defend his Holineſs, who were followed 
by the Duke of Guiſe, and an army of between 
twenty and thirty thouſand men the next ſpring: 
The 1 rench recover'd ſome of the Pope's towns, 
that had been taken by the Spaniards, and offer's 
the Duke of Alva the Spaniſh General battle; 
but he finding the country as fatal to the French, 
as it had been in former enterprizes, and that 
their army would ſoon be deftroyed by ficknefs, 
declin'd fighting till the French were reduc'd to 
ſuch a condition, as to think of nothing elſe got 
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© CHAP,of making good their retreat over the Alps a- 
E XXIV. gain. 
u In the mean time, the French army in the Low 
rue French Countries was routed near St. Quintin, which e- 
J 1 vent alone would have oblig'd their countrymen 
Din to have abandon'd Italy, if no other misfortune 
had happen'd to them. The Pope, upon the 
French General's deſerting him, was obliged to 
beg a peace of the Spaniards, which was granted 
him upon much better terms than he could have 
expected, conſidering the provocations he had 
given them. But to be a little more particular as 
to the war in the Low Countries: The French 
tell us, that when they made that great detach- 
ment to Italy, they did not imagine the enemy 
would have been ſo numerous in Flanders; they 
were ſurpriz'd at the Queen of England's declar- 
ing war againſt them at this time, preſuming, 
that as King PHILI was neither belov'd nor el- 
teem'd by the Engliſh, they would have left him 
toend his quarrels with France by himſelf, But 
on the contrary, about the end of July, they ſaw 
the Spaniſh army commanded by * ANUEL 
PHILIBER'T Duke of Savoy, amounting to up- 
wards of fiſty thouſand men, join'd by twelve 
theuſand Engliſh, ſet down before St. Quintin, 
which being a place of importance, they endea- 
vour'd to throv/ a ſupply of forces and proviſions 
into the town ; and, contrary to their intenti- 
ons, this brought on a general battle, in which 
they were totally routed, their General the Con- 
ſtable MonTMoRENCY, and a great number of 
their Nobility taken priſoners. Upon this miſ- 
fortune, the Duke of Guiſe was immediately ſent 
for out of Italv, and declar'd Licutenant- general 
of the kingdom. This gentleman, to raiſe the 
ſpirits of the people, and eſtabliſh his own repu- 
tation, took the field in the depth of winter, and 
diſguiſing his intention by ſeveral marches and 
countermarches, fat down before Calais, which 
having but a ſmall garriſon, and very ill provided 
with neceſſaries, (the Engliſh not expecting a viſit 
ſo ſoon after the loſs the French had ſuſtain'd at 
St. Quintin) the garriſon was oblig'd to capitulate 
in eight days, and had no better terms allow'd 
them than of heing tranſported to England, except 
the Governour and fifty more, Who were to re- 
main priſoners of war. Thus was this place loft, 
which was once deem'd impregnable, after the 
Engliſh had been in poſſeſſion of it two hundred 
years and upwards, It is impoſſible, ſay the French 
hiſtorians, to expreſs the joy which this glorious 
conqueſt caus'd throughout the kingdom, and the 
turprize all the courts of Europe were in to ſee it 
effected at a time when France was thought to 
be at its laſt gaſp. The King look'd upon it to be 
ſo conſiderable, that he ſoon after made a kind of 
triumphant entry into Calais; and as this place 
rendered the Engliſh maſters of both ſides the 
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channel, the loſs of it was extremely regretted by C HAP. 


XXXIV. 


While the French were engag'd in the enter = 


prize againſt Calais, Guiſnes and Hammes, and 
the other little forts about it, the Scots their faith- 
ful allies, made an incurſion into England, in or- 
der to give a diverſion on that fide; and the A- 
pril following, MaRy STUART Queen of Scot- 
land was married to Francis the Dauphin, 
which proved a conſiderable advantage to the 


houſe of Guiſe, ſhe being a niece of that Duke. 


It was about this time, that that fatal emulation 
* The factions 

began between the families of Montmorency and of Guile and 

Guiſe, which occaſion'd infinite diſtractions in the Montmo- 


kingdom, 
ted to theſe inteſtine diviſions : the Duke of Guile 
was eſteemed the head of the Papiſts, and the 
Conſtable and the Admiral CoL1is Ni the ſupport 
of the Proteſtants ; but both the Conſtable and the 
Admiral having been made priſoners at the battle 
of St. Quintin, the Guiſes had now the adminiſ- 
tration almoſt entirely in their hands. They took 
this opportunity of charging Monſieur DanDE- 
LOT the Admiral's brother, who was General of 
the infantry, with ſpeaking irreverently of the 
maſs, and precured an order from the King to 
commit him to priſon. About this time, the 
French laid ſiege to Thionville in Luxemburg, 
and took it; while Marſhal de Tormes Gover- 
nour of Calais, with another part of the army, 
ſurpriz d Dunkirk ; but he was attack'd by Count 
EcmonrT Governour of Flanders, in his retreat 
near the mouth of the river Aa, on the third of 
July, and routed, Marſhal de Tormes himſelf 
being made priſoner. The French aſcribe the 
loſs of this battle to a ſquadren of Engliſh ſhips, 
which lay at that time in the mouth ot the river, 
and cannonaded the French while they were enga- 
ged with the Spaniards. 

This ill ſucceſs of the French induced them to 
think of peace, tho' their writers impute it to an- 
other motive; they relate, that the Duke of Guiſe 
and the Cardinal of Lorrain his brother, looking 
upon their intereſt at court to be ſo well eſtabliſhed 
as to need no ſupport, treated the King's miſtreſs, 
the Ducheſs of Valentinois, with great inſolence; 
whereupon ſhe prevailed * . his Majeſty to ſend 
orders to the Conſtable Mo N TO REN CY, who 
was then a priſoner in Flanders, to make propoſals 
of peaceto the Spaniard, to the end that the Con- 
ſtable might return home, and aſſiſt her againſt 
the power of the Guiſes. She applied herſelf alſo 
to the Duke of Savoy, who was General of the 
armies of Spain, to influence that court to enter 
into a treaty, aſſuring him, that his dominions in 
Savoy and „Aas ſhould. be reſtor'd him if he 
could effect it. But I find there was little occa- 
fon for all this artifice to bring about a peace, for 
King PHILIP having juft buried his father the 
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CH AP. Emperor, and his wife the Queen of England, 
XXXIV. and being about to return to Spain, was very de- 
x {jrous to leave his dominions in the Low Coun- 

tries and Italy in peace; and the French court, 
as has been intimated, having the worſt in the war, 
could not be avcrie to pacifick meaſures. But how- 
ever the matter was brought about, Chateau-Cam- 
breſis was agreed on for the place of treaty the fol- 
lowing year, where Queen ELIZABETH of Eng- 
land was to have her plenipotentiaries, as well as 
France and Spain ; notwithſtanding the French had 
encouraged Mary Queen of Scots, the wife of the 
Dauphin, to take upon her the title and arms of 
the Queen of England : to retaliate which af- 
front, and to {trengthen her intereſt, Queen EI I- 
ZABETH enter'd into an alliance with the Pro- 
teſtant Lords in Scotland, and had thereby a 
greater influence on the affairs of that nation du- 
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of Calais at eight years end, it is evident they CHAp 
XXX1V\, 


never intended it : nor were the Engliſh mini- 
{try ſo weak as to expect they ſhould ; but the 
Queen hzd fo many difficulties to ſtruggle with at 
her acceſſion on account of religion, that they 
were in no condition to continue the war, and 
only got that clauſe inſerted to fatisfy the popu- 
lace, who were as zealous at that time for the re- 
covery of Calais, as we are at preſent for retain- 
ing Gibralter and the iſtand of Minorca. 

There were two marriages folemniz'd at the 
French court afterwards, which were intended to 
cement this peace, viz. one between the King 
of Spain and thePrinceſsELizAaRETH, the French 
King's daughter : and the other between the Duke 
of Savoy and the Princeſs MarGarer, the 
King's ſiſter. Among other ſhews and diverſions 
on this occaſion the King ordered a tournament 


ring her reign, than their own Queen, But to to laſt three days: the King was the firſt chal- 
A peace be- return to the treaty : It was at length agreed, lenger, and with the Duke of Guiſe, the Duke 
tween that the French ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of of Nemours and the Prince of Ferrara, engaged 
: — Calais for eight years, at the end of which term, all that came the firſt day with abundance of ap- 
Englang, they ſhould either reſtore it, or pay five hundred plauſe. He was equally ſucceſsful the ſecond, be- 
1559. thouſand crowns to England : that the places ta- ing the thirtieth of June, till about the cloſe of 


ken either by the French or Spaniards ſhould be 
reciprccally reftor'd, only the French were to 
remain in poſſeſſion of Metz, Toul and Verdun: 
the Duke of Savoy was to be put into the poſſeſ- 
ſion of his country, except Turin, Pignerol, 
Quiers, Chivos and Villeneuve, which the French 
King was to retain till ſome pretenſions he had to 
the dominions of Savoy, in the right of Louis 
of Savoy, mother of FRAN CIS the Firſt, were 
examined; and in the mean time the King of 
Spain was to keep garriſons in Verceil and Aſti. 
This peace occaſion'd ſome murmurings againſt 
the Conſtable, becauſe the French had taken a 
great many more towns during the war, than the 
Spaniards had taken from them; it was even 
computed, that the French hereby ſurrendred up 
no lefs than two hundred towns and fortreſles : 
to which the Conſtable and his friends replied, 
that theſe two hundred fortreſſes were moſt of 
them little caſtles belonging to the Lords of towns 
and villaces, which had been ſeiz'd in order to 
protect the country againft the enemy's parties 
during the war; and that Calais and the towns of 
Picardy which were reſtcr'd to France, were an 
ample cquivalent for them, eſpecially if it were 


the evening, when they were about to give over, 
he. propos'd to break another launce with the 
Earl of Montgomery, Captain of the Scots guards. 
The Queen, as if the had ſome foreſight of the 
misfortune that was to happen to him, begg'd of 
him herſelf, and emplov'd her friends to diſſuade 


him from tilting any more; but he could not Thx 
be prevailed upon: he enter'd the lifts with the," 
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Count, they ran with all their force againſt each f 


; * 
other, broke their launces, and a ſplinter of the 


Earl's pierc'd the King's eye through the viſor of 
his helmet: the blood guſh'd from the wound in 
ſuch quantities, that no body doubted its being 
mortal, and in a few days his Majetty's life was 
declared to be in danger. However, he ordered 
that the Duke of Savoy's wedding with his ſiſter 
ſhould be ſolemniz'd in his chamber the ninth of 
July, and died the next day, being eleven days 
after he received the wound, in the forty-· firſt 
year of his age, and the thirteenth of his reign, 
leaving four ſons behind him, namely, FRAtN- 
is IL, whoimmediate!y ſucceeded him, CHARLES, 
HexRY and FRANCIS; and three daughters, 
viz. ELIZABETH, Queen of Spain; CLAUDE, 
Ducheſs of Lorrain; and MaRGARET. 


FRANCIS the Second was in the feventeenth prznci: l 
year of his age at his father's death: a Prince, fays 1579. 
my author, weak both in body and mind, and by 
no means qualified to bear the weight of the go- 
vernment in his own perſon. There were three Fat! 8 
factions therefore that endeavour'd to get the ad- 3 
miniſtration of affairs into their hands, namely, 
the houſe of Guiſe, that of the Conſtable MonT- 
MORENCY, and that of the Princes of the bloc. 


But the Q1een-mother CaTrHERINE DE MEDI- 
E 


confider'd that France was to remain in poſſeſſion 
of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, with their depen- 
dencies, Which were a noble augmentation to the 
kingdom, and cover'd it on the fide of Champaign, 
much the weakeſt frontier they had: that the 
kingdom allo received an inconceiveable advan- 
tage by removing the Engliſh to the other fide 
of the water, who had been a thorn in their 
ſides for ſeveral hundred years paſt. For what- 
ever they had ſtipulated concerning the reſtoring 
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eis adhering to the Guiſes, that party carried all 
before them. Whereupon the Conſtable was ob- 
lig'd to retire from court, and live privately : AN- 
THONY DE BoUR BON King of Navarre, firſt 
Prince of the blood, and the Prince of Conde his 
brother, were likewiſe in a manner baniſh'd: the 
Admiral CoL1Gn1, and DAN DELOr, relations 
to the Conſtable, alſo were frown'd upon. Theſe 
gentlemen therefore, and many other perſons of 
diſtinction, ſoon began to form a conſpiracy a- 
gainſt the court: and obſerving that the reform'd 
religion began to ſpread all over the kingdom, and 
that thoſe who profeſs'd it had been cruelly perſe- 


cuted in the late reign, chiefly by the incitement 


of the Guiſes, and were on that account ſufficiently 
enrag'd againſt them, they propos'd to unite their 
intereſt with the Proteſtants, which would in all 
probability render their party very numerous and 
formidable, and they had all the reaſon in the 
world to believe they ſhould be ſupported by the 
Queen of England and the Proteſtant Princes of 
Germany, The Prince of Conde, it was agreed, 
ſhould have the direction of the enterprize; but he 
was not to appear and avow it publickly till things 
were brought to a certain point. In purſuance of 
theſe reſolutions, ſoldiers were liſted, and parties 
form'd in every town and province of the king- 
dom. It was agreed they ſhould all ſet out at a 
certain time, and march towards Blois, where the 
King was, in order to make themſelves maſters of 
the court. As ſoon as the ſoldiers of the ſeveral 
provinces were within reach of joining, a numerous 
company without arms was to go to Blois, to pre- 
ſent a petition to the King for liberty of con- 
ſcience; and as they expected the petition would 
be rejected, the ſoldiers were to appear in arms be- 
tore the town, and oblige the King to declare the 
Prince of Conde Lieutcnant-general of the king- 
dom. 

The Guiſes having intelligence of the conſpiracy 
that was forming againſt them, carried the King 
to the caſtle of Amboiſe, and aſſembled a good 
body of troops to oppoſe the deſigns of the male- 
contents, who did not give over the enterprize, 
notwithſtanding they had all the reaſon in the 
world to believe they were diſcover'd. They 
march'd boldly towards Amboiſe, and were ad- 
vanc' J pretty near it, when they fell into the am- 
buſcades the Duke of Guiſe had laid for them, and 
were moſt of them kilPd or taken priſoners ; many 
of the latter were immediately hang'd up on the 
ramparts of the caſtle, and others thrown into the 
Loire and drowned ; atter which a pardon was 
babliſn'd for all that would lay down their arms. 
Neither the King of Navarre, the Prince of 
Conde, the Conſtable, or the Coligni's, appear'd 
in this inſurrection ; tho' the court was ſatisfied 
that ſome or all of them were at the bottom of it. 

oWever, it was thcught adviſable not to ſearch 
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too far into the matter; and the Prince of Conde, CHAP. 
who was at this time in the caſtle with the King, XXXIV. 
was permitted to retire and go to his brother tb 
King of Navarre. 

As the Queen of Scotland was married to the 
French King, the court of France look'd upon 
themſelves to be equally concern'd in defending, 
that kingdom againit the Engliſh as their own, 
and therefore ſent over four thouſand men to ſup- 
port the party that adher'd to the Queen againſt 
the Engliſh ; While the Queen of England on the 
other hand ſent reinforcements to the Proteſtant 
Lords there, who appear'd to be the prevailing 


faction, This induc'd the French to enter into Treaty be- 


a treaty with Queen ELIZABETH in relation to tween _ 
Scotland, wherein it was agreed, that the Pro- "ne Hop 
teſtants ſhould have liberty of conſcience in that relation to 
kingdom; that the Queen of France and Scotland Scotlands 
ſhould not bear the arms of England; and that 

the French and Engliſh ſhould each of them re- 

call their troops from thence. | 

In the mean time an aſſembly of Lords, Pre- 
lates and Lawyers was call'd by the French court. 
to adviſe upon the preſent ſtate of affairs, chiefly 
in relation to religion ; but neither the King of 
Navarre, or the Prince of Conde, thought fit to 
appear in it, being apprehenſive the court might 
confine them. 

The Admiral Cor1GNnti here preſented a peti- Coligni's pe- 
tion to the King in behalf of the Reformed, telling tition to the 
his Majeſty, that tho' it was not ſigned by any, „A e 
there were fifty thouſand in the province of Nor- Proteſtants. 
mandy only who were ready to ſign it: and the 
King demanding the opinion of the aſſembly upon 
it, the Cardinal of Lorrain ſaid, that the petition 
was ſeditious, fooliſh, ſcandalous, heretical and 
impudent; and if there were fifty thouſand fac- 
tious people who would ſign it, he would anſwer 
for a million of ſubſtantial perſons in the kingdom 
who were ready to oppole their infolence. There 
were other very warm ſpeeches made on the ſuh- 
ject, and. it was coneluded at length to convene 
the States of the kingdom to deliberate on theſe 
matters. 

This council or aſſembly was no ſooner broke 
up but the malecontents enter'd into another con- 
ſpiracy againſt the government, or rather againſt 
the faction of the Guiſes : Lyons and ſeveral o- 
ther cities were to have been furprizd ; but their 
defiens were diſcovered and defcated. In the mean 
time the States of the kingdom were ſummon'd to 
meet at Orleans; Where the King of Navarre and The King 
the Prince of Condé venturing to attend, were of Navarre 
both ſeiz'd by the King's order, and the Prince — the 

K . 5 N rince of 
was tried and convicted of high treaſon by a ſpe- gnge ſciz'd 
cial commiſſion, though he inſiſted that as a Prince by the coun, 
of the blood he could only be tried in parliament. 
by his peers. He had infallibly been executed, and. 
probably the King of Navarre would have under- 

gone 
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it to be their opinion, that the magiſtrates ought CH Ap 
to put the laws in execution againſt hereticks : XXXII 


gone the ſame fate, if the King of France had not 
in this very inſtant been taken dangerouſly ill; 
and as it was, the Guiſes preſs'd the Queen to ha- 
ſten the execution : but her Majeſty having an eye 
upon the regency in the future reign, and appre- 
hending the readieſt way to obtain it would be to 
make theſe two Princes her friends, ſhe caus'd 
the execution to be ſuſpended, and afterwards pro- 
cur'd both of them their liberty, which was ſuch 
an infinite obligation, that they could not oppo 
her taking the regency upon her at the King's 
death, that happen'd on the fifth of December 
1560, after a reign of a year and halt, which may 
with more propriety be ſtiled the reign of the 
Qucen-mather and the Guiſes. 

CHARLES the Ninth, brother to the deceas'd 
King, being ten vears and tix months old at his 
acceſſion, the Queen-mother CATHERINE DE 
NI Dieis had the addreſs to procure herſelf to 
be declared Regent again; ſhe gave both parties 
hopes of joining with them, and by that means 
ſecured both of them in her intereſt. 

This reign began with opening the aſſembly of 
the States, which had been conven'd in the laſt. 
Here the regency was confirm'd to the Queen; 
the King of Navarre was conſtituted Lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom; the Conſtable Generaliſ— 
imo of the forces, and the offce of Treaſurer or 
fuper-intendant of the finances was conferr'd on 
the Cardinal of Lorrain, 

As the States were aflembled on account of 
religion, their debates run chiefly on that ſubject. 
The ſpeaker of the third Eftate inveigh'd vehe- 
mently againſt the irregularities and encroach- 
ments ot the clergy : the ſpeaker of the Nobility 
propoled the granting of churches to the Prote- 
ſtants; while the ſpeaker of the Ecclefiaſticks on 
the other hand declar'd againſt all innovations in 
religion, and mov'd that whoever ſhould petition 
for any indulgence to the hereticks, ſhould be 
deem'd a heretick himſelf, and be puniſh'd ac- 
cordingly ; for the Admiral CoL1GN1, it ſeems, 
had preterr'd a petition to his Majeſty juſt before 
in favour of the Proteftants. This attembly broke 
up at haſt without coming to any reſolution. The 
King granted a general pardon for all that was 
paſs'd ; and the buſineſs of religion was to be 
further treated of in the next mcecting of the States, 
which was appointed to be held at Pontoyſe. 

About this time the Conſtable forſook the Hu- 
gonot party, and was reconciled to the Guiſes by 
the management of the Marſhal of St. Andre; 
and theſe three having a great ſtroke in the admi- 
niſtration, obtain'd the name of the Triumvirate. 
Another petition being preſented to the King 
in behalf of the Hugonots by the King of Na- 
varre, the Prince of Conde, and the Coligni's, 
he referr'd it to the parliament of Paris, who was 
very ſevere upon that perſuaſion. They declar'd 


that the cognizance of religious matters ought to 
be referred to the eccleſtaitical courts, who were 
their mortal enemies ; and that it ſhould not be 
lawful to preach or adminiſter the ſacraments in 
any other manner than was obſeryed in the court 
of Rome. Hereupon the Proteſtant Lords pro- 
pos'd a conference between their Doctors and the 


— 


. . . A cont: 
Catholicks, which being granted by the Queen- rence b.. 


mother, Bu A and all the moſt celebrated father: 


- a Pant 
ot the reformation, came to the French court to pie 


aſſitt at it. Theſe conferences were open'd on 
the ninth of September 1561, at the abbey of 
Poifly, in the preſence of the King, Queen, the 
Princes, and a great number of Lords and Pre- 
Jates. The King having in a few words ſignified 
his defire to fee them united in the buſineßs of 
religion, the Chancellor made a ſpeech, which 
the Catholicks did not at all approve of ; and he 
was anſwer'd by the Cardinal oE TouRxovs. 
"hen BEz A was permitted to ſpeak in behalf or 
the principles of the Retormed ; and being a man 
ot learning and eloquence, was heard with great 
patience till he came near the concluſion of his 
harangue, where having repeated the profeſſion ot 
his faith agreeable to the Apoitles creed, and ex- 
plain'd ſome articles of it according to CALVvIN's 
doctrine, he took occation to ſay, That the body 
of Chritt was as far removed from the bread and 
wine in the ſacrament, as heaven was from carth; 
it occaſion'd a general murmur, and the Cardinal 
DE TovrNow roſe up and inveigh'd bitterly a- 
gainſt the blaſphemy, as he called it, deſiring the 
Ning not to ſuffer himſelf to be impos'd upon by 
theſe new Dectors, but order them to depart the 
kingdom immediately, where their preſence ſerv'd 
only to corrupt the people. BEZ A preſs'd the 
King on the other hand to give him leave to reply 
to the Cardinal, but could not obtain it : how- 
ever, he was permitted afterwards to have ſome 
private conterences with the Catholick Doctors, in 
order to prevent his publiſhing his reply. The 
Calvinifts ſent accounts of theſe conferences to 
their brethren all over Europe, which were much 
to their advantage: but this, ſays the Jeſuit my 
author, was no more than was to be expected. 
Soon after theſe conferences, the Guiſes and the 
Pope's Legate apply'd themſelves to the King of 
Navarre, in order to draw him off from the Pro- 
teſtant intereſt, They aſſure us, that the diſputes 
at Poiſſy had a conſiderable effect upon him; but 
are ſo ingenuous at the ſame time to acknowledge, 
that they tempted him to change ſides by the hopes 
they gave him of procuring his dominions that were 
fled by the Spaniards, to be reſtor'd bim. 
iT hey repreſented alſo, that he was deſpiſed even 
by the Hugonots themſelves, while his younger 


brother the Prince of Conde was ador'd by — 


faction. 
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faction. And by theſe and other arguments of 
the like nature, they prevail'd on him to declare 
for the Triumvirate, and conſequently for the Pa- 
piſts. This alteration very much alarm'd the 
Queen, who apprehended that party would now 
become ſo powerful, that ſhe ſhould in a manner 
be govern'd by them ; whereupon ſhe enter'd into 
a ſtricter union than ever with the Prince of 
Conde and the Coligni's, and publiſh'd an edict, 


. 12 in whereby the Proteſtants were permitted to mect 
wer in the ſuburbs of towns, upon condition of reſtor- 
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aims, 


ing to the Catholicks the churches they were poſ- 
ſeſs'd of in the towns themſelves. 

This edict enrag'd the Popiſh party to the laſt 
degree; for abundance of Proteſtants, who till 
then had conceal 4 their principles, declar'd them- 
ſelves, and went in crouds to hear their preachers : 
the monks and nuns alſo, weary of their condition, 
left their cloyſters, pretending they had a right to 
enjoy the benefit of this evict, as well as others: 
and ſeveral prieſts took wives, and were mar- 
ried at the Hugonot conventicles. "Theſe apoſta- 
cies, as the Papiſts term'd them, they apprchend- 
ed were occaſion'd in a great meaſure by the coun- 
tenance that was given them by the Prince of 
Conde at Paris, as well as by the edict. The Guiles 
therefore, the King of Navarre, and their friends, 
agreed to raiſe forces, and drive the Prince 
from that city; but as the Duke of Guiſe was 
bringing up a party of men in purſuance of 
this reſolution, and had quarter'd them at Vaſh in 
Champaign, while he was at maſs there, ſome of 
his retinue went and diſturb'd an aſſembly of Pro- 
teſtants, who were met together in that town for 
religious worſhip, which occaſion'd a quarrel, where- 
in three or fourſcore of the Proteſtants were kill'd, 
and the reſt diſperſed ; the news of which maſſacre, 
as their friends call'd it, being brought to Paris, 
the Prince of Conde demanded ſatisfaction of the 
Deen; but the King of Navarre, the Conſtable, 
and the Duke of Guiſe, having aſſembled their 
troops, ſeiz'd upon the King and Queen-mother, 


end brought them from Fontainbleau to Paris. The 
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«4 Papics, in the power of the Triumvirate, and in a manner 
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Queen, to her unſpeakable grief, finding her ſelf 


diveſted of the regency, ſent courier after courier 
to the Prince of Conde, (who was retir'd from 
Paris to muſter his forces) to come and reſcue the 
Ning and herſelf out of their hands; but tho” the 
Prince was not in a condition to effect this, he 
made himſelf maſter of Orleans, where he, per- 
mitted his party to plunder the,;churches of their 
plate, to {upport the war ;. after which he publiſh'd 


a manifeſto, and difpers'd jt in all parts of the king-/ 


dom, and among the Proteſtant Princes of Ger- 
many, wherein he enlarges on the maſſacre of 


Vaſt, and proteſts they had recourſe to arms pure- 
ly for their defence, and to deliver the King and; 


Queen from the captivity in which they were de- 


tain'd ; charging the Guiſes with being the authors 
of the war, 
Prince, ſwore obedience to him, as Lieutenant of 
the kingdom till the King came of age, and pro- 
mib d to ſtand by him in protecting the King, 
Queen, and kingdom at the hazard of their lives 
and fortunes, In the compaſs of a few wecks, a 
multitude of cities and towns ſubmitted to his 
forces, of which the chief were Blois, "Fours, Poic- 
tiers, Rochelle, Rouen, Diepe, Havre de Grace, 
Bourges, Montauban, Montpelier, Nantz, Lyons, 
Grenoble and Valence; and the Cevennes and Vi- 
varez in general came over to them. The Guiſes 
on the other hand ſent detachments of their forces 
into all the provinces, to preſerve them in their in- 
tereſts; and with the body of their army, conſiſt- 
ing of ſixteen or ſeventeen thouſand men, of which 
one half were Swiſs, march'd to attack the Prince 
of Conde, who not being yet join'd by the Ger- 
mans his confederates, ſhut himſelf up in Orleans 
with a good garriſon, and put the reſt of his forces 
into the towns of the greateſt importance; where- 
upon Blois, and ſeveral other towns, were retaken 
by the Guiſes, and they determin'd to beſiege the 
Prince in Orleans. But the Queen of England a- 
bout this time ſending forccs into Normandy under 
the Earl of Warwick, to aſſiſt the Proteſtants on 
that ſide, and it being apprehended if the Engliſh 
once eſtablith'd themſelves here it might be dit- 
ficult to remove them, it was agreed in a council 
of war to lay ſiege to Rouen, which was defend- 
ed by the Earl of Montgomery and two thouſand 
Engliſh, beſides the inhabitants who were form'd 
into companies, The town however was taken 


and plunder'd, and Montgomery found means to ken by the 


retire to Havre de Grace. The King of Navarre 
was mortally wounded at this ſiege, and died ſoon. 
after, The Prince of Conde receiving a re-in- 
forcement of fix or ſeven thouſand men from Ger- 
many about this time, left Orleans, and march'd 
up to the gates of Paris, where he hoped there 
might be an inſurrection in his favour in the ab- 
ſence of the Guiſes; he attack'd the ſuburbs, but 
his friends in the town. not being ſtrong enough, 
durſt not ſhew themſelves. He determin'd there- 
fore to march into Normandy, and join the Engliſh 
troops, but he hal not march'd far before he found 
the Conſtable and the Guiſes poſted in his way, 
with eightcen or twenty thouſand, men, in order 
to prevent this conjunction; which occaſion'd a ge- 


The Lords and others who join'd the XXXIV-· 
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WAY 


The Pr. of 
Conde's ſuc- 
60. 


Rouen ta- 


Papiſts, 
where the 
King of Na- 
varre is 


kill'd. 


neral battle ncar Deux, in which the Marſhal of The battle 
St. Andre was kill'd, and the Conſtable who was of Dreux. 


General of the Catholicks taken priſoner on tlie ono 
ſide, as the Prince of Conde General of the Hu- 
gonots was on the other; whereupon the Duke of 
Guiſe took upon him the command of the Pepiſh 
army, as the Admiral CoL1GN1 did the command- 
of the Proteſtants. The engagement was very 


bloody, and both fides claim'd the victory, but 


neither 
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C H AP. neither had any great reaſon to boaſt : certain it is, 


ing very much diminiſh'd by the plague; and upon CH ap 


j XXXIV. the Admiral march'd afterwards to Orleans, hi- the ſurrender of the town t icy carried over the in- XXXIN 2 
5 was ther he carried the Conſtable priſoner, without feCtion to London, where upwards of twenty thou 


any interruption from the Duke of Guiſe. The 
Duke however receiving re- inſorcements from ſe— 
veral parts cf the kingdom, found himſelf ſtrong 
enough in a little time after to lay ſiege to Orleans, 
the tak ing of which city, he g pprchended, would 
be a deciſiwe blow, and carry with it the entire 
The D. of deſtruction of Calviniſm ; but while he lay before 
gene Ty the place, and was upon the point of accomplith- 
of Orleans. ing his deſign, he was aſiaflinated, being ſhot with a 
piſtol by one POLTROT a young gentleman of An- 
goumois upon the eighteenth of February 1563-4 
in the evening. His party were of opinion, that 
the aſſaſſin was employ'd by the Admiral. This 
death, favs the Jeſuit my author, was an irrepara- 
ble loſs to rehgion and the ſtate, The murderer 
was ſeiz'd, and ſome time atter executed at Paris; 
but I don't perceive he charg'd the Admiral, or 

any of the Proteſtants with putting him upon it 
Upon the death of the Duke of Guite, both par- 
A nes he- ties ſeem'd inclin'd to peace, and a treaty was ſet 
eween the ON foot, wherein it was agreed, that the Prote- 
Proteſtants ſtants ſhould be allow'd to hold one congregation or 
and Papilts. meeting in every bayliwick, and one or two in 
each town they were maſters of, but that they 
ſhould not perform divine worſhip in churches ; 
that the Proteſtant nobility and gentry who had 


ſand people died of the peitilence. 

The following fear a peace was concluded be- 
tween France aud England, wherein no mention 
was made of C:.ais, only it was provided that 
the rights of the Queen of England ſhould not 
be affected thereby, 

The year 1564 was great part of it taken up 
in a journ:y which the King and Queen-mother 
made through almoſt all the provinces of France, 
In North France, *tis ſaid, the court obſerved 
that the popiil. party was much ſtronger than that 
of the Hugonots ; but in Lyonois, Dauphine and 
Languedoc, the Proteſtants were much more nu- 
merous than the Catholicks, While the court 
were engaged in this progreſs, an edict paſs'd which 
bore very tac upon the Proteſtants, and renJred 
ſeveral artic:ez uſeleſs which had been ſtipulated 
in their favour at the laſt peace, of which the 
Prince of Conde complain'd. Another edict or 
or hin nce pais*'d about the ſame time, which fix'd 
the e π mencement of the year in January, which 
be:ore began at Eaſter in France, and was a very 
g'cat inconvenience, on account of the moveable- 
neſs of that feat. 

Upon the King's arrival at Bayonne, he was 
met there by the Queen of Spain and the Duke 


1554 


j N 


high juriſdiction in their demeſns, might perſorm 
divine ſervice in their houſes with their vaſlals, but 
that the Reformed ſhould hold no meetings, or aſ- 
ſemblies in Paris, or the neighbourhood of that 
city. The Prince of Conde had ſeveral reaſons for 
accepting this peace, his principal enemy was dead, 


of Alva; and it was agreed between the two — _ 
courts (at leaſt the Proteſtants of all countries ap- p""".; } 
prehended it ſo) to form an alliance for the ex- $paniard 


tirpation of the reformed churches in France and ſor ther, 


. ion of the 
the Low Countries; and what renders this ex- Pandi, 


1563. tremely probably is, the introducing the Inquiſi- ;; Bye. 


he was to obtain his liberty by it, and 'tis ſaid he 

had ſome hopes given him of marrying the Queen 

of Scotland: And the Queen on the other hand 

being now out of danger of the Triumvirate, whom 

the war had taken off, propos'd to have the whole 

adminiſtration in her hands upon a peace, without 
controul. 

This treaty was no ſooner concluded, but the 

22 Generals on both ſides, Proteſtants as well as Pa- 

their friends piſts, agreed to unite their forces, and drive the 

the Engl h Engliſh out of Narmandy, for the Earl of War- 

TOTS wick ſtill remain'd maſter of Havre de Grace, 

which had been put into the hands of Queen 

ELIz ABETU by the Proteſtants, as a cautio- 

nary town, upon her advancing them a ſum 

of money towards the charges of the war, and 

ſhe was to remain in poſſeſſion of it till the mo- 

ney was repaid, or Calais reſtored to England ; 

but the Prince of Conde and his party having 

ſerv'd their turn, and by the Queen's aſſiſtance 

obtain'd liberty of conſcience, deſerted her inte- 


The Prote- 


reſt, and were as forward as the Papiſts in reco- party conſiderably. * 1 
vering that place from her ; which they found The Prince of Conde in the mean time obſerv- 2 | 
very 


tle difficulty in effecting, the garriſon be- 


tion into Flanders ſoon after, and the ſending 
troops thither to dragoon them into popery; in 
the laſt of wlnch they were imitated by the French. 
The following year the King procur'd a reconci- 
liation, in appearance at leaſt, between the Duke 
of Guiſe and the Admiral CoLIGNI; the latter 
declar'd upon oath, that he had no hand in the 
death of the late Duke of Guile his father; and 
the other declar'd himſelf content with this ſatiſ- 
faction. In Flanders there were nothing but tu- 
mults and inſurrections at this time, on account 
of religion, and the invaſion of their civil hbertics 
by the King of Spain. The Duke of Alva march'd 
thither from Italy with an army of veterans in 
the year 1566, where he beben the Counts 
EG Mor and Horn, who had been governours 
of the country, and done the King of Spain ſignal 
ſervice at the battle of St. Quintin, and on other 
occaſions, but would not tamely part with their 
liberties ; the Prince of 2 a was fo wiſe as to 
retire into Germany, where ſtrengthen d his 


ing the Queen's partiality to the Popifh party in out again e | 


F rance, Frances 
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\P HAP. France, and the proceedings of the Duke of Alva kingdom might in a little time indanger the State; CH AP. 
IV, XXIV. in Flanders, made no doubt but the extirpation of and therefore it was reſolv'd to conclude a peace XXXIV. 
— = the Proteſtants had been agreed upon between with the Prince on any terms almoſt, in order to wy 


them at Bayonne, of which he ſent advice into 
Germany and England, and enter'd into an al- 
liance with the Prince of Orange and the Calvi- 


rid the nation of them. A treaty was according- 1568. 
ly ſet on foot, whereby it was agreed, that the A peace 
edit of pacification, concluded in the year 1562, ncluded. 


niſts of the Low Countries, who were call'd Guex 
or beggars, on their preſenting a petition to the 
court for the preſer tion of their religion and li- 
berties, becauſe ſome of the croud appear'd in a 
tatter'd condition, tho? it is certain moſt of the 
nobility and gentry of Flanders were in the inte- 
reſt of the Proteſtants, and nothing but a foreign 
force could ever have eſtabliſh'd popery there. 
But to proceed: When the Prince of Conde ſaw 


ſhould be confirm'd, and that the King ſhould 
pay the German troops that came to the aſſiſtance 
of the Proteſtants. 

This peace was not of long duration; for the 
court of France, which was at this time govern'd 
by the Queen- mother, the treacherous CaTHE- 
RINE DE MERDICIS, made it with no other view 
than of deſtroying the Prince of Conde and the 
Admiral, the heads of the Proteſtant party, who 


the French court, tho' they were at peace with 
all the world, take a great body of Swiſs into their 
ſervice, he no longer made any doubt of their in- 
tention. In order to their defence therefore, the 
Prince and the Admiral aſſembled their friends, 
and advanced towards Monceaux, a pleaſure- 
houſe in Brie, where the King then was, with a 
deſign, as their enemies gave out, to ſeize on the 
perſon of the King; but however that matter 
was, the Swiſs were ſo much ftronger than the 
Prince's party, that he did not think fit to attack 
them, The King was afterwards eſcorted by the 
Swiſs to Paris, when ſeveral of the Hugonot par- 
ties appear'd, and endeavour'd to give ſome inter- 
ruption to his march, but they did not come to 


were indeed fo jealous of her, that they did not An attempt 
think fit to reſide at court, but retir'd to their re- ee 2 
ſpective eſtates, among their friends and vaſſals. Con ang 
The King thereupon order'd his troops to be diſ- the Admiral 
pos'd in ſuch a manner that they might by de-at Noyes 
grees ſurround theſe noblemen, and make them 
priſoners; and the Admiral going to pay the Prince 
of Conde a viſit at Noyers, a large detachment of 
the army was ſent to ſeize them ; of which theſe 
gentlemen having ſome intelligence, they ordet'd 
two hundred horſe to be got ready, and without 
communicating the reaſon of it to any of their 
domeſticks, they march'd at the head of them 
on the twenty-fifth of Auguſt in the night-time, 


and having forded the Loire, took the road to 


an engagement. Rochelle. This vile attempt of the court to ſur- 
The Prince being afterwards conſiderably re- prize the Prince, when they had juſt made peace; The war 
inforc'd, poſſeſs'd himſelf of Montereau, Lagni, with him alarm'd the Proteſtants, and put them commences 


and St. Denis, and block'd up the city of Paris, 
not fo cloſely however but the King's troops every 
day enter'd the town, and became at length ſu- 
periour to thoſe of the Prince, whereupon it was 
reſolv'd to give him battle. The Conſtable accord- 
ingly march'd out with fourteen or fifteen thouſand 
men, and attack'd the Prince, who had poſted him- 


for their defence. The Queen of Navarre alſo 
came to Rochelle with a ſtrong body of troops, fo 
that the Prince of Conde ſoon found himſelf at 
the head of a numerous army again. The Queen 
of England furniſh'd him with conſiderable ſums of 
money and warlike ſtores, which were the things 


upon aſſembling their _ in all the provinces ** 


þ bittle 
du Paris, 


ment. 


ſelf ſo advantagiouſly, that tho' his army did not con- 
ſiſt of more than ſour or five thouſand men (having 
detach'd great part of it to meet a convoy of 
proviſions) he maintain'd his ground, and the 
Conſtable was mortally wounded in the engage- 
During the blockade of Paris, the Pro- 
teſtants had made themſelves maſters of Orleans 
again; and about the ſame time the Elector Pa- 
latine and the reſt of the Proteſtant Princes of Ger- 
many ſent a body of eleven or twelve thouſand 
men to the aſſiſtance of the Prince of Conde, 
who thereupon rais'd the blockade of Paris, and 
went to the confines of Lorrain to meet them. 


he moſt wanted; and the Germans promis'd him 
a re-inforcement of troops the following ſpring. 
The winter was taken up with little ſkirmiſhes, 
beating up each other's quarters, or ſurprizing pla- 
ces of no great conſequence, 


The Duke of Anjou, the King's brother, (who had, 569, 


had the command of the royal army, ever ſince the 
death of the late Conſtable Mon Tm ore xcv, kill'd 
in the laſt battle near Paris) took the field early in the 
ſpring, in order to fight the Prince before he ſhould 
be join'd by his German allies. And tho' the Prote- 


they could, the Duke fell upon them near Jarnac, and The Prote- 
defeated them, the Prince of CondetheirGeneral be- cane de- 
ing kill'd upon the ſpot; not accidentally, but by de- Ta 6 
ſign, in purſuance of the orders of the court to their the Prince 


Generals, to give him no quarter if ever he ſhould *f Cende 


ſtants avoided coming to #general nar farm, all 


The King alſo receiv'd large reinforcements from 
Germany and Switzerland, ſo that the country 
was ravag'd and plunder'd by foreigners as well as 
the natives from one end to the other. Nor was 


this the worſt : the court were apprehenſive that 5 


the introducing ſo many foreign troops into the 
Vor. II. 


be in their power. The Prince it ſeems, . 
very briſkly at the head of his troops, was diſ- 
| Nnnn mounted, 
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CHAP. mounted, and being unable to diſengage himſelf 
XXXIV, from the enemy that ſurrounded him, furrender'd: 
WA the Baron ve MoxnTEsQU1ou coming up in that 

very inſtant, demanded who he was, and being 

told he was the Prince of Conde who was wound- 

ed and taken, Kill him, Kill him, he cried with an 

oath, and immediatly ſhot him through the head. 

The Admiral, notwithſtanding this misfortune, 

made a good retreat, and put the greateſt part of 

the infantry which had not ſuffer'd much, into the 

fortiked towns ; and having ſtill with him about 

tour thouſand horſe, march'd to Fonna Charente, 

where he met the Queen of Navarre with her fon 

HEexRY Prince of Bearn, about ſixteen years of 

age, and Prince HEN R, fon of the late Prince 

ot Conde, who was about ſcventeen. Here it was 

agreed, that the Prince of Bearn ſhould be declar'd 

head of the Proteſtant party; accordingly they all 

took an oath to ſtand by him with their lives and 

fortunes till they could obtain an honourable peace, 

In the mcan time the Duke of Deux-Ponts enter'd 

Franche Comte at the head of twelve thoutand 
Germans; and notwithſtanding all the oppoſition 

of the King's f rces that harraſs'd his army from 

time to time, he continu'd his march quite through 

France, crots'd the Loire, and was upon the point 

ot joining the Admiral, when the Duke was ta- 

ken dangerouſly ill, and died betore he ſaw him; 
whereupon Count MIaxsFIELD took upon him 

the command of the Germans, and join'd the 
Admiral on the twenty-third of June, The 

royal army was alſo reintorc'd by great numbers 

of Italians, Germans, and Swiſs, which ſtill ren- 

cer'd them fuperiour to the Proteitants, but not fo 

much however as to hope tor a ſpeedy end of the 

war. The Qeen- mother therefore propos'd in 

cabinet council, into which. the young Duke 

f Guite had been lately admitted, to proſcribe 
the Admiral, and fet a price upon his head, be- 
lieving if they could once procure him to be taken 
off, the Proteſtant intereſt muſt fink, Where- 
upon the parliament of Paris, at the inſtance of 
the Attorgen- general, condemn'd the Admiral to 
death as à travtor and a felon, offering fifty thou- 
ſand crowns to any perſon that ſhould take or kill 
him; which had ſuch an influence on one of his 
valets, that he attempted to poiſon his maſter, 
and was hang'd for it. This ſtratagem not ſuc- 
ceeding, the Duke of Anjou aſſembled all his 
forces, and gave battle tothe Admiral near Mon- 
contour, and defeated him. The Admiral here- 
upon determin'd to abandon all the towns in Poi- 
zu, and to keep poſſeſſion only of St. John d'An- 
geli, Rochelle, Angouleme and la Charite beyond 
the Loire, which vere in a condition to ſuſtain a 
ſiege; to retire to the mountains of Auvergne, 
Viverais, Languedoc and Gaſcogne, and to en- 
deavour to join the Earl of Montgomery, who 


had ſtill 2 good body of forces in Navarre ; and 
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he did not neglect to ſend couriers to England, CH ap 
Germany and Switzerland, to acquaint them with XXxjy 
his circumſtances, and deſire reinforcements. 33 

The Admiral having join'd the Earl of Mont- 1579. 
gomery, undertook to march quite croſs France, 
to meet the Germans who were coming to his 
aſſiſtance : but before he had effected it, terms of , 
peace were again offer'd him by the court, with n 
a treacherous view indeed, which he had ſufficient St. Cr. 
reaſon to ſuſpect ; but his circumſtances were ſuch 
(great part of the forces which were deſign'd to 
join him from Germany being carried into the 
Low Countries by the Prince of Orange) that he 
thought it expedient once more to enter into a 
treaty with the King; wherein, beſides the con- 
ceſſions made the Proteſtants by former pacifica- 
tions, the towns wherein they were permitted to 
hold their aſſemblies for divine worthip were ſpe- 
cified; the cities of Rochelle, Ja Charite, Mon- 
tauban and Coignac, were granted them for cau- 
tionary towns ; the Proteſtants were declar'd ca- 
pable of publick employments and dignities, and 
the Prince of Orange was put into poſſeſſion of the 
principality of that name ; which were ſuch ad- 
vantagious conditions as the Proteſtants could ſcarce 
have expected if their affairs had been never ſo 
proſperous. This was called the treaty of St. Ger- 
mans, from the place where it was held. 

The following vear 1571, the King folemniz'd eit 
his marriage with ELIZABETH of Auſtria, daugh- he 
ter oi the Emperor MAXIMILIAN: and in order 
to draw the heads of the Hugonot party to court, 
avout the ſame time propos'd another marriage be- 
tween HENRY Prince of Bearn, fon to the Queen 
of Navarre, and his ſiſter the Princeſs Mars a- 
RET, Which the Queen of Navarre joyfully ac- 
cepted of, and ſet out with her ſon for Paris in or- 
der to ſee it folemniz'd, The King went as far 157: 
as Blois to meet her, and at the firſt interview 
gave her all imaginable teſtimonies of his friend- 
ſhip and confidence in her; and was ſo delighted 
with the treacherous part he had acted, that he alk'd 
the Queen- mother with joy, whether he had not 
play'd his part well; the Queen anſwering it ſig- 
nified nothing to begin unleſs he hniſh'd it, he re- 
ply'd with an oath, that he would have them all 
in the net. 

The next point was to draw the Admiral into 
the ſnare; and while they were deliberating about 
it, he furniſh'd them with a ſpecious pretence of 
inviting him to court himſelf. The King, in or- 
der to induce the Proteſtants to put the greater con- 
fidence in him, had declar'd that he would make 
war on the King of Spain, which court was known 
to be the great ſupport of the Houſe of Guiſe, the 
authors of moſt of the ſevere 8 again 
the Proteſtants in this kingdom. The King pro- 
ceeded ſo far as to ſuffer the Prince of Orange to 
raiſe troops in France to oppoſe the Spaniards mo 
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Low Countries, and did many other things that 
look'd as if he had really deſign'd a rupture with 
Spain. Whereupon the Admiral ſent Count N as- 
sau to his Majeſty, to offer his advice and aſſiſ- 
tance in that ſervice: the King let the Count 
know, that he look'd upon the Admiral as the moſt 
experienc'd ſoldier in his kingdom, and the per- 
{on who could beſt adviſe him in an aftair of this 
conſequence 3 and if he ſhould declare war againſt 
Spain, he would intruſt him with the command of 
the army, having ſome ſuſpicion of the other Ge- 
nerals, meaning the Guiſes and their faction, on 
account of the correſpondence they held with that 
court: but that it was neceſſary the Admiral ſhould 
come to him, that they might conſider together 
what meaſures were proper to be taken in an en- 
terprize of that importance. Count NASSAU re- 
turning to the Admiral, conjur'd him to lay hold 


on this favourable opportunity, which tended to 


raiſe him to the highelt pitch of credit and power, 
and put him in a condition of being ſerviceable to 
his friends, both at home and in the Low Coun- 
trics. The Marſhals MonTMoRENCY and Coss E, 
wrote to the Admiral alſo, to perſuade him to 
come to court. After he had taken ſome little 
time to deliberate upon the matter, he reſolv'd to 
ſet out for Paris. The King receiv'd him in all 
appearance with the greateſt reſpect and kindneſs, 
and order'd him fifty gentlemen of his own chooſ- 
ing for his guard, defray'd his charges, and admit- 
ted him into his Anat He gave the Earl of Ro- 
chefoucaut, la Noue, and the reſt of his friends the 
like reception, and ſeem'd to diſcourſe as freely 
with theſe Lords, as with any about the court. To 
diſruiſe his intentions the more, SCHOMBERG 
was ſent to the Proteſtant Princes of Germany to 
make an alliance with them. The negociation 
with the Queen of England conceraing her mar- 
riage with the Duke of Anjou alſo was revived, 
and a treaty concluded with that Princeſs, purport- 
ing, that if the King of Spain ſhould ſeize or de- 
tain the ſhips of either nation in his ports, which 
often happen'd, they ſhould reciprocally aſſiſt each 
to procure ſatisfaction. And the King of Spain 
took ſuch umbrage at theſe ſteps, that he actually 
recalPd his ambaſſador from the court of France, 
which confirm'd the Admiral and the Prote- 
ſtants in the ſincerity of the King's intentions. 
But while they were making preparations at court 
for the marriage of the Prince of Bearn with 
the King's ſiſter, the Queen of Navarre, his 
mother, was taken ill and died in a few days, 
uppos d to be poiſon'd. It was given out how- 
ever, that ſhe died of an ulcer in her fide on her 
being open'd, which made the Admiral take lit- 
tle notice of it, any more than the Prince of 
Bearn her ſon, who upon her death took upon 
lum the titleof King of Navarre. But two or three 
«Ys alter, as the Admiral was returning home, 


Thus far the 


and readin 
him, a . 
and one of the bullets ſtruck off the ſecond ſinger 
of his right hand, and the other wounded him in 
the left arm: upon this he ſtood ſtill, and obſerv- 
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a petition that had been preſented C HA b. 
et was hr'd at him from a window, XXXIV. 


INS 
The Admi- 
ral wound-d 
by an 


ing from whence the ſhot came, this, ſays he, is aſtaſſin. 


the fruit of my reconciliation with the Duke of 


Cruiſe, MANREVE I.,, the aflafſin, had a horſe 
ready, and fled out of the port St. Antoine. The 
King ſoon after came to viſit the Admiral, and 
{wore he would puniſh the author of this villainous 
attempt; and expreſs'd ſo much concern on the 
occaſion, that the Admiral was perſuaded of his 
ſincerity, and would not remove into a place of fe- 
curity as his friends advis'd him. "The reſt of the 
Proteſtants however were ſufficiently alarm'd at 
the accident, and began to conſult how they might 
defend themſelves in caſe they were attack'd ; 
which the Queen- mother having notice of, went to 
the King, and told him it was now no longer time 
to deliberate, that his crown and life and the ſafe- 
ty of the whole royal family was at ſtake, that the 
Hugonots were preparing to revenge themſelves on 
the Duke of Guiſe, and that Paris would be made 
a ſeen of blood and confuſion, and it was better to 
prevent his enemies than fall a ſacrifice to them. 
Jeſuit my author, who forgets that 
he himſelf has told us more than once, that this 
ſcheme for deſtroying the Hugonots was laid long 
before, tho' now he would have it apppear, that 
his Majeſty and the court only conſulted their own 
ſecurity ; ſo barbarous did the enſuing tragedy ap- 
pear, even to the Roman Catholicks themſelves, 
that they ſeem to acknowledge nothing but a view 
to their own preſervation could juſtity the autho:s 
of it, But to proceed; a cabinet council being 
held upon the occaſion, it was reſolv'd that the Ad- 
miral and all the Hugonots throughout the king- 
dom ſhould be put to death, except the young King 
of Navarre and the Prince of Condé: and that it 
might be done effectually, the Duke of Guiſe 
their mortal enemy was truſted with the execu- 
tion of it. The Duke, ſays the Jeſuit my au- 
thor, never receiv'd a commiſſion that was more 
agreeable to him: he immediately order'd the 
Provoſt of Paris to give directions to the cap- 
tains of the ſeveral wards to raiſe the citi- 
Zens, and that upon the ringing the alarm- bell 
in the palace on the eve of St. BakTHoLo- 
M Ew, they ſhould ſet up lights in their windows, 
break into the houſes of the Proteſtants, and mur- 
der them without mercy : altavhich they executed 
with ſuch expedition and ſecrecy, ſays the ſame 
writer, as nothing but the extreme hatred of the 
Catholick Pariſians to the Hugonots could have 
made them obſerve. About.midnight the Duke 
of Guiſe, with the Duke of Aumale, the Grand 
Prior of France, ſeveral officers, and three hun- 
dred ſoldiers, broke open the Admiral's gates, 
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Rochelle be- Way by his friends. 
etz d, 1573. ſternation this maſſacre had put the Proteſtants in, 
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CHAP. and ſending ſome of their number directly into his 
XXXIV. apartment, they ſtabb'd him in abundance of 
places, many of them after he was dead, and then 
| threw his body out of the window, and after- 

wards cut the throats of all them that were in 

houſe. The like executions were made in the pa- 

lace of the Louvre, whilſt the citizens and ſoldiers 

diſpers'd themſelves through the city, and maſſa- 

cred all the Proteſtants they found in private 

- houſes. Meflengers alſo were diſpatch'd to all the 
great towns and provinces in the kingdom to in- 
vite the Catholicks to take up arms and fall upon 
the Proteſtants, which they did not fail to do in 
every place where they were not overpower'd ; 
but Meaux, Orleans, Troyes, Bourges, Angers, 
T houlouſe, Rouen and Lyons fignaliz'd their bar- 
barity in executing this cruel and treacherous or- 
der beyond any other places. When the fury of 
this maſſacre was a little over, the King ſent 
the young King of Navarre and the Prince of 
Conde into his cloſet, and told them in a haughty 
tone, that he was now reveng'd of his enemies, 
who under the umbrage of their names as Princes 
of the blood had made war upon him, and would 
have depriv'd him both of his life and crown. 
That he requir'd them both to return to the re- 
ligion of their anceſtors, or it would not be in 
his power to protect them from the fury of the 
people. The King of Navarre anſwer'd, he was 
ready to obey his Majeſty in all things; but the 
Prince of Conde ſaid, nothing ſhould induce him 
to act contrary to his conſcience : however, upon 
the King's threatening him that he ſhould not be 
alive three days if he remain'd obſtinate, that 
young Prince thought fit to follow the example 
of the King of Navarre. 

The King went to the parliament ſoon after, 
and acquainted them with the reaſons of this hor- 
rid execution; Whereupon CHRISTOPHER DE 
attaine the I HOU firſt preſident highly commended his pru- 
Admiral and dence and conduct in this affair. The Advocate- 
his adhe- general pray'd that the Admiral and his accompli- 
W ces, who were dead, might be proceeded againſt ac- 

cordingto the forms of law; which being done, the 
Admiral was hang'd in effigy on a common gibbet, 
to which the mob had ſome days before faſtned 
his body, and from whence it had been taken a- 
The court, during the con- 


The parlia - 
ment ap- 
prove the 
maſſacre, and 


endeavour'd to recover the towns that had been 

granted them, but Montauban and Rochelle both 

held out againſt their forces, whereupon the latter 

was beſieg d in form by a numerous army, com- 
manded by the Duke of Anjou, but the town being 
wellſupply'd with proviſions, and having abundance 

of gentlemen in it who had fled thither upon the 

late maſſacre, baMed all their attempts; but the 

Duke of Duke of Anjou being about the ſame time elected 


2 ef King of Poland, was glad of this pretence to raile the 


FJoland. 
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ſiege, after he had loſt twenty-four thouſand men C H AP 
before it, Soon after a treaty was ſet on foot with XXXIv. 


the Rochellers, the principal articles whereof were, 


that the Proteſtants ſhould be permitted to keep A tray 
garriſons in Rochelle, Montauban and Niſmes, With th: 


but ſhould not aſſemble for divine ſervice in othe 
towns of the kingdom, 

The Proteſtants of the Cevennes and other parts, 
were not at all ſatisfied with the treaty of pacifi- 
cation the Rochellers had made; but petition'd 
the King for the publick exerciſe of their religion 
in purſuance of former edicts, in which they were 
encourag'd by the Duke of Alengon, the King's 
brother, and the family of Montmorency, who 
were become malecontents on the Guiſes engroſ- 
ling the adminiſtration of affairs to themſelves, 
and not on account of religion. The Court hav- 
ing intelligence that the Dukes of Alengon and 
Montmorency were upon the point of joining 
the Proteſtants, caus'd them both to be ſecur'd in 
the caſtle of Vincennes, together with the King 
of Navarre, and proceeded to put to death ſome 
of the Duke of Alencon's accomplices ; whereupon 
the ſeveral factions had recourſe to arms in many 
parts of the kingdom, between whom there were 
perpetual ſkirmiſhes, particularly in Languedoc, 
the Vivarez and Normandy, and the Earl of 
Montgomery, who commanded the Proteſtants in 
Normandy, had the misfortune to be taken pri- 
ſoner. In the mean time the King fell dange- 


rouſly ill, and died on the thirteenth of May, at The Kin; ? 
the caſtle of Vincennes, of which the Queen- dc. 


mother ſent immediate notice to her ſon the King 
of Poland, adviſing him to return to France as ſoon 
as poſſible. The late King left only one daugh- 
ter named MaRy-ELizABETH, who died about 
five years of age, and one ſon that he had by a 
concubine, who was afterwards Duke of An- 
gouleme. 


HEN RV the Third at the death of his brother %) 111, 
CHARLES the Ninth was ſeated on the throne g. je; 
of Poland, where he was ſo acceptable to the Poland pi 
people, that he deſpair'd of their permiſſion to vately, 


reſign that crown, and therefore ſtole away from 
them in the night, as if he had fled from an ene- 
my; and thought himſelf very happy when he 
arriv'd in the Emperor's territories and had got 
out of their reach, as he did the next day. He 
aſs'd through Vienna, and from thence went to 
Venice and ſo to Savoy, where that Duke ſo in- 
gratiated himſelf with him, that he reſtor'd him 
Pignerol, Savillon and Perouſe, which the F rench 
had kept poſſeſſion of to this time: he was guard- 
ed by a great body of the Duke of Savoy's troops 
from Turin to Lyons, becauſe the . N were 
pretty ſtrong in Rr and had poſſeſs d them- 
ſelres of ſeveral paſſes in his way. ; 
The Queen-mother, who had govern'd the 
kingdom during his abſence, met him at Loews 


1574. 


? Proteſtants 
T of Rochell:, 


O F 


HAP. and expreſs'd the greateſt tenderneſs and affection 
XXXIV. for him imaginable, this being her favourite ſon. 
On the other hand he aſſur'd her he would conti- 


nue to be govern'd by her counſels, notwithſtanding 
his advancement to the throne ; which 'gave her 
a moſt ſenſible pleaſure, for no Princeſs was ever 
ſo fond of power as CATHERINE DE MEDpicis, 
(ſhe had actually govern'd the State moſt part of 
the two preceding reigns, as ſhe did great part 
of this.) Here he preſented his brothers the 
Duke of Alencon, and the King of Navarre to 
him, whom ſhe had kept in a manner priſoners 
till his arrival, apprehending that the diſaffected 
part of the kingdom would gladly have ſet the 
preſent King aſide, and have advanced one of theſe 
Princes to the throne before his arrival : the Hu- 
gonots ſhe knew were ſufficiently prejudic'd againſt 
his Majeſty, on account of the ſhare they appre- 
hended he had in the late maſſacre ; but I look 
upon the Queen-mother herſelf to be the real 
author of that butchery, and that her two ſons 
were only her inſtruments in the execution of it. 
The King having conſulted with the Emperor 
MAxIuIILIAN, the Venetians, and other Italian 
powers in his way home, *tis ſaid, was generally 
advis'd to lenity and pacihck meaſures in the be- 
ginning of his reign, but whether he was mov'd 
by his own prejudices, or the Queen-mother's 
counſels, the bloody CATHERINE DE MeEpicis, 
he was ſcarce arriv'd at Paris before he took a re- 
ſolution of deſtroying the Proteſtants ; to effect 
which, he found himſelf under a neceſſity of uni- 
ting with the Guiſes, whom he hated in his heart, 
almoſt as much as he did the Reformed. W here- 
upon the politicians, as they were call'd, whoſe 
diſaffection to the court proceeded rather from 
their averſion to the Guiſes than upon account of 
religion, join'd with the Hugonots, and their uni- 
ted forces became very formidable ; of theſe the 
Marſhal DomviLLE brother to the Duke of 
Montmorency was the chief, who being governour 
of Languedoc, call'd an aſſembly of the States of 
that province, declar'd himſelf head of an aſſocia- 
tion for re-eſtabliſhing peace in the kingdom, and 
exhorted all good Frenchmen to join with him, 
in order to the obtaining a meeting of the Eſtates 
of the realm, for redrefling their grizvances. And 
now the war was actually commenc'd in all the 
provinces between the royaliſts and the faction of 
the Guiſes on the one fide, and the Proteſtants 
and the politicians or malecontents on the other. 
Not a day paſs'd without ſkirmiſhes, or the ta- 
King or retaking of towns; the kingdom was a 
ſcene of blood and confuſion. About this time 


died the Cardinal of Lorrain, uncle to the Dukes: 


of Guiſe and Maine, an implacable enemy of the 
Proteſtants, and upon that account in great eſteem 


with the Catholicks, whoſe death was much la- 
mented by them, 


FRANCE. 


The King, before he a cended the throne, C 


"tis obſerved, was a great admirer of Ma cnra- XXXIV, 
VEL's politicks, eſpecially that part of tbe· - 


where he recommends a conſtant and profound A charafter 
by of thi:King, 


diſſimulation, and the bringing about deſigns 
ways in appearance the moſt remote from them : 
accordingly to deceive and amuſe the heads of 
the ſeveral parties, he aftected to appear negligent 
in affairs of ſtate, and to employ himſelf only in 
his devotions or pleaſures ; but he mix'd his pe- 
nances and debauches ſo very oddly, that he be- 
came even in the beginning of his reign the con- 
tempt of his ſubjects and of all Europe. At Avig- 
non he went in proceſſion with the penitents, 
cloathed in ſack-cloth, follow'd in the ſame man- 
ner by the court Lords, who were the greateſt li- 
bertines upon earth ; at other times he ſhut him- 
ſelf up in his apartment with theſe lewd young, 
fellows, who made their court to him by giv- 
ing an account of their amours, and betraying 
the ſecrets of the ladies they had been familiar 
with; while he on the other hand lavith'd away 
his credit and treaſure upon them, "This occa- 
ſion'd infinite jealouſies, quarrels and aſſaſſinations 
about the court. The women, to be reveng'd on 
him for expoſing them, reveald his ſecrets in their 
turn, magnihed his irregularities and unveil'd 
his hypocriſy, which render'd him extremely odi- 
ous to all mankind. But notwithſtanding the 
King was ſo much taken up with his favourites 
and miſtreſſes, he was married about this time 
to Louisa DE VAUDEMONT of the houſe of 
Lorrain, a Guife whom he had ſeen in his paſ- 
ſage through Lorrain to Poland, when he was 
uch (mitten with her beauty, 


The following year a conſpiracy was diſcover'd 1575, 


againſt his Majeſty, in which the Duke of Alen- 


con the King's brother was concern'd ; but upon The D. of 
making his ſubmiſſion the Duke obtain'd his par- Alengon 


don: however, not thinking himſelf ſafe at court 
he retir'd from thence, and aſſociated himſelf with 
the malecontents, and the Count Palatine and 
other Proteſtant Princes of Germany rais'd forces 
in order to join him: their vanguard indeed was 
defeated by the Duke of Guiſe, who gain'd a great 
deal of honour by it. But the Qucen-mother find- 
ing the King to be in no condition to reſiſt the 
united forces of the malecontents and the foreign 
troops, advis'd him to clap up a peace, which ſhe 
negotiated in perſon with the Duke of Alengon ; 
the. conditions whereof were, that his Majeſty 


towns for their ſecurit 
ready ; that the King ould diſmiſs all his troops 
the Swiſs and Scots guards, and that the Prote- 
ſtants ſhould have the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion in all places, except Paris and two leagues 
about it; that the courts of juſtice ſhould conkit 
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ccurt. 


ſhould pay the German auxiliaries; that the Pro- ASE 


teſtants and Malecontents. ſhould be allow'd eight K. and the 
more than they had-al- — 
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CH AP. of Proteſtant as well as Popiſh Judges; that the 
XXXIV. attainder of Admiral Corl IGN, and others of 
Wy his party ſhould be reveried; that Marſhal Do u- 
VILLE {ſhould have his offices, dignities and go- 
vernments reſtored to him ; that the government 
of Picardy ſhould be given to the Prince of Conde, 
and that the Duke of Alencon's appenage ſhould 
be augmented with the duchies of Anjou, Tou- 
raine, Berry and Maine, Whereupon the Duke 
obtain'd the title of Duke of Anjou, and return'd 
to court in a kind of triumph; where the King, 
ditlembling his reſentment, received him with a 
thouſand careſſes. What induc'd his Majeſty to 
make many of theſe conceſſions to the malecon- 
The King of tents was, the eſcape of the King of Navarre 
8 from court during the negotiation: when this 
court, ' ang Prince found himſelf out of the King's reach, he 
declires him- declar'd, that the protcflion he had made of the 
lt a Pro- Romiſh religion aſter the maſſacre of St. Bartho- 
teſtant. 75 . 7 a 
lomew, was only the effect of fear and violence, 
and that he now profefled himſelf to be of the Re- 
formed religion, in which he had been educated. 
Upon his coming into his government of Gui- 
enne, the mulecontentents reforted to him in 
much greater numbers than they had done to the 
Duke of Alencon, looking upon him as a Prince 
that might be much more depended on than that 
Duke; and this circumſtance, as has been ob- 
ſerv'd, was one principal motive of haſtening the 
treaty above-mentioned, and procuring thoſe ad- 
vantagious conditions for the Proteſtants aud other 
malecontents. 

This edict of pacification, it was ſuppos'd, 
would have produc'd great quiet in the nation; 
but on the contrary, it was no ſooner publiſh'd 
than the Papiſts entered into a confederacy or al- 
ſociation for the preſervation of their religion, and 
extirpation of hereſy ; which alliance obtain'd the 
name of the Holy League, and afterwards ſimply 
the League. Some leading man in every province 
aſſembled the Popiſh party, and ſaw them ſign an 
aflociation, and take an oath for the maintenance 
of it; the King and Queen-mother encouraging or 
at leaſt conniving at it; for by this means they hoped 
to ſee the Hugonots deſtroy*d more effectually, and 
with leſs hazard than by an open war: and if we may 
judge by ſome occurrences in the former reign, the 
laſt pacification was probably conſented to with this 
Encouraged view; his Majeſty did not then foreſee that the 
by the court. Jeaguers would become ſo powerful, as to trample 

on his authority, and render him no more than 
the ſhadow of a King, as it afterwards happened. 
The placing garriſons alſo in the great towns where 
the Hugonots were moſt numerous, and the of- 
ficers of the troops ſupporting and encouraging 
the leaguers in their infults on that people, leaves 
little room to doubt that the court were at the 
The D. of bottom of thoſe outrages. 


— — The Duke of Guiſe, though he did net yet ap- 


League, 


The Holy 
League 
formed by 
the Papiſts. 
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jou, and molt of the Catholick Lords and Princes 


pear, was the chief manager and contriver of all CH Ap 
theſe aflociations, and entered into alliances with XXXIV. 
foreign Princes for the ſupport of them; among 
whom he found none more ready to eſpouſe their Spain the 
intereſts than PHIL Ir II, the bigotted King of f „ 
Spain. The inſurrections and revolts of the 
Reform'd in the Netherlands, had ſufficiently 
prejudic'd him againſt that ſect; and he was ap- 
prehenſive, if thoſe of the ſame perſuaſion in 
France ſhould once be eſtabliſhed there, they 
would ſupport his diſaffected ſubjects in Flanders, 
Thus religion, inclination, and intereſt all con- 
tributed to render the King of Spain a zealous and 
faſt friend to the leaguers. But to return to 
France: The King having ſummoned an aſſem— 
bly of the States at Blois, made all the intereſt he 
could to get the friends of the League return'd, 
and declar'd himſelf to be the head of it, in order, 
as *tis ſaid, to prevent the party chuſing the Duke 
of Guile for their leader, of whoſe ambition he 
had reaſon to be jealous; and till to ingratiate 
himſelf the more with the Papiſts, he declar'd, 
that he would ſuffer no other than the Roman Ca- 
tholick religion in the kingdom for the future, 
When the States of Blois were met, he procured The Küss 
petitions to be preſented to him to the ſame ef- and the | 
tect: and it was accordingly carried in that © mtr 
embly by a great majority, that the King ſhould gant in 
be addrels'd to reunite all his ſubjects in the Ca- tolenton of 
tholick Apoſtolick Roman religion, by the beſt 3 
and moiſt wholeſome methods: that the exerciſe 
of the pretended Reformed religion ſhould be pro- 
hibited both in publick and private, and that the 
Preachers, Deacons, and Overſeers of their con- 
gregations ſhould depart the kingdom within a li- 
mited time, notwithſtanding any former edicts to 
the contrary, Whereupon the deputies of the 
King of Navarre and the Prince of Conde, pro- 
teſted againſt the aſſembly as an unlawful conven- 
tion, not having been called or choſen according 
to the laws of the kingdom ; and indeed their ad- 
verſaries ſeem to admit, that there was a great 
deal of foul play in returning the deputies or re- 
preſentatives. This proteſt was very little regar- 
ded : on the contrary, the Holy League was con- The League 
firm'd and ſign'd by the King, the Dake of An- confrm's 


aſſembled, And the war was immediately de- 
clared and begun on all ſides againſt the Proteſ- 
tants; the Duke of Anjou commanding one of 
the armies againſt them, though in the late war 
he was engaged on the Proteſtant fide, But not- 
withſtanding the King had acted with all this 
ſhew of zeal againſt the Hugonots, either through 
want of money to maintain the war, or that he 
dreaded the foreign troops, which the Reformed had 
deſired of the Queen of England and the Germann 

Princes, or whatever elſe was the motive, he N 
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Navarre and the malecontents the following year ; 
the terms whereof differ'd but very little from the 
laſt, The Queen-mother aiterwards made a jour- 
ney to the court of the King of Navarre, to invite 
him to come to Paris; but that Prince had fo nar- 
rowly eſcaped the laſt maſiacre, that ſhe could not 
with all her cunning prevail upon him to venture 
his life in her power again. The old Queen aſter- 
wards viſited other parts of France, and ſeems to 
have a much greater ſhare in the adminiſtration 
at this time than her ſon : he was content to let 
her take all the fatigue of government upon her, 
that he might indulge in pleaſure, At her return 
to court in the year 1579, ſhe found he had been 
trifling away his time in her abſence with his mi- 
ſtreſſes and favourites; and three of the latter hav- 
ing loſt their lives, two in a duel, and a third by 
aſlaſſination, he was incunſolable; and the manner 
of expreſſing his grief for them, *tis ſaid, was 
much beneath his royal dignity. The latter end 
of this year the leaguers obliged the King to come 
to a rupture with the Proteſtants again, and ſeve- 
ral towns were taken on both ſides; but by the 
mediation of the Duke of Anjou this breach was 
made up in a few months: for the Duke had two 
great deligns Carrying onat this time abroad, which 
were not conſiſtent with the depoſing the Proteſ- 
tant intereſt in France. The one was a treaty of 
marriage with the Qucen of England ; and the 
other tne obtaining the ſovereignty of the Nether- 
lands, which was offer'd to him by the Prince of 
Orange and the malecontents there. In both 
which views he was ſupported by the courtof France. 

The Low Countrics having withdrawn their 
allegiance from the King of Spain, and invited the 
Duke of Anjou to take the Government of thoſe 


"'tienty of Provinces upon him, he march'd with a gallant 


army to the relief of Cambray in the year 1581, 
which was then beſieg'd by the Spaniards, com- 
manded by the Duke of Parma; and the ſiege 
being rais'd on his approach, the inhabitants re- 
ceiv'd him with joyful acclamations, and here he 
began to take the government of the Low Coun- 
tr.ez upon him; but becauſe he looked upon this 
as the key of the country, he withdrew the Wal- 
loon garriſon, and placed one of French in the 
room of it, which render'd his new ſubjects a little 
1ealous of him. 

He afterwards embark'd for England, where he 


the EN was receiv'd by the Queen, as the French hiſtori- 


ans relate, with all the moſt tender marks of at- 
tection : and the matter proceeded ſo far, that on 
the twenty-ſecond of November, in the preſence 
of the French Ambaſiador and ſeveral Engliſh 
Lords, ſhe put a ring upon the Duke of Anjou's 
finger, and told him, ſhe betroth'd him that mo- 
ment: ſhe order'd alſo an inſtrument to be drawn 
up in Latin, containing the form that ſhould be 


obſerved in celebrating their marriage, namely, 
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the terms the Duke of Anjou was to make uſe of CH AP. 
in eſpouſing the Queen, and the words which XXXIV. 
were to be pronounced by her Majeſty in accept: 


ing the Duke of Anjou for her husband, This 
inſtrument, they add, was ſign'd by the Biſhop of 
Lincoln, and ſeveral Engliſh Lords, and the Am- 
baſſador gave advice of it to the King of France; 
inſomuch, that the affair was looked upon as con- 
cluded, both in France and England. But the 
Duke of Anjou going to viſit the Queen the next 
day, ſhe told him, ſhe had paſted the night in 
great uneaſineſs, and that three ſuch nights would 
bring her to her grave: ſhe mentioned a great 
many ſcruples ſhe had, and HAr To, one of 
the privy council, added many more. Some Eng- 
liſh Preachers had inveigh'd vehemently againſt 
the marriage, by a private order of the Queen, 
(as was ſuppos'd) and given her ſome pretence for 
this conduct; while the Catholick Doctors at 
Paris appear'd no leſs zealous againſt the match, 
than the Proteſtants were in England, declaring, 
that this alliance of the preſumptive heir of the 
crown of France with an heretical Queen, was a 
certain prelude to the deſtruction of religion in 
that kingdom. "The Queen however amuſed the 
Duke for three months with hopes of ſucceeding ; 
and when ſhe permitted him to return to Flan- 
ders, it was upon condition he ſhould come over a- 
gain within a month; and promis'd him, that ſhe 
would conſtantly perſevere in her reſolution of 
marrying him. Thus far the French account of 
that match, 

There is no doubt but Queen ELIZABETH 
made the moſt of the treaties of marriage that 
were propoſed between her and the Dukes of An- 
jou, (for HEN RV III, when he was Duke of An- 
jou, had made love to her as well as his brother;) 
ſhe ſeems to have kept them in ſuſpence upon po- 
litical views. It was the hopes of ſucceeding in 
theſe treaties, that prevented the French and Spa- 
niards joining in the extirpation of hereſy (as they 
called it) in purſuance of the agreement at Bay- 
onne. The Queen of England here ſhewed her- 
ſelf ſuperiour to KATHERINE de Medicis, the 
Queen-mother of France, and her two ſons, who 
were all three of them bent upon the deſtruction 
of the Proteſtants, as well as the King of Spain 
and the Pope, and could not have been diverted 
from it by any other means, than the hopes they 
had of adding England to their Empire by this 
match. And when the Queen of England could 
no longer prevent the ruin of the Proteſtants by 
her treaties, we ſee her aſſiſting them with arms, 
in France, the Low Countries, Germany and 
Scotland. To her addreſs therefore in a great 
meaſure is to be aſcribed the-eſtabliſhing of the 
Proteſtant religion in Europe. 

The Reform'd in France, the Low Countries, 
and Scotland bad infallibly been cruſh'd in their 

infancy, 
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CHAP. infancy, if 2 had not been ſupported by the 
XXXIV, Queen of England: and as to her amuſing the 
Dukes of Anjou, and keeping them long in ſuſ- 
penee to obtain ſo glorious an end; this rather ad- 
vances than leſſens her character, in the opinion 
of all wiſe men. I don't find any thing criminal 
on her part in theſe tranſactions, as they are rela- 
ted by our own hiſtorians. It appears indeed, that 
there was once articles of marriage {ign'd between 
the Queen and the laſt Duke of Anjou; but then 
they were to be void unleſs they were rattfied by 
the French King, and that Prince reſus'd to ra- 
tify them. *Tis admitted alſo, that ſhe did once, 
in amerry mood, put a ring upon the Duke's fin- 
ger, but us'd no ſuch words as the French recite, 
That ſhe betrothed him with it, or indeed any o- 
ther words, that were ſerious, on that occaſion. 
It is ridiculous to think, that the Queen ſhould ſe- 
-riouſly uſe the words of eſpouſal, without the 
Duke's reciting his part of the contract, which it 
is not pretended he did; and conſequently ſince it 
was not reciprecal, by their own account, ver 
little ſtreſs could be laid upon it. The Roman 
Catholicks no doubt, were ſufficiently exaſperated 
againſt her, and did all that was in their power to 
blaſt her memory; ſhe prevented their religion 
becoming univerſal, and *tis natural to expect they 
ſhould frame ten thouſand fal ſhoods in relation to 
this tranſaction; but thoſe who are of opinion 
that the world was at all better'd by the reſorma- 
tion, muſt for ever applaud her conduct. 

1582. The Duke of Anjou returning to the Low 
The D. of Countries, was met by the Prince of Orange and 
IFN _—_— the States at Fluſhing, and being conducted to 
Br:bant and Antwerp, was there declar'd Duke of Brabant, 
Far] of and afterwards at Ghent, Earl of Flanders. In 
Flanders. the mean time, the King of Spain ſet a price upon 

the Prince of Orange's head, promiſing a reward 
of twenty-fhve thouſand crowns to the perſon (or 
his heirs) that ſhould deſtroy him; whereupon 
JoAUNAEL JAUREGNI, a Biſcayner, under- 
took to aſſaſſinate him, and having obtain'd leave 
to preſent a petition to the Prince, fir'd a pocket- 
piſtol cloſe to his head while he was reading it, 
and one of the balls went through both his cheeks, 
and the aſſaſſin was immediately cut in pieces; 
but the wound not being mortal, the Prince of 
Orange ſoon recovered. It was reported imme- 
diately among the mob, that the Duke of Anjou 
had been the author of this attempt, in order to 
take off the Prince, who, he thought, had too 
much authority among the Flemings ; whereupon 
all the French were ſeized and difarmed, and the 
Duke of Anjou himſelf was in danger of being 
pulPd in pieces, if the Prince of Orange had not 
ſent a letter to aſſure the people, that neither the 
Duke, or any of the French were concerned in 
the attempt, but that the authors of it were diſ- 
covered by papers found upon the aſſaſſin. 


The Duke of Anjou, however, being join'd by CH Ap 
ſome re-inforcements from France ſoon after, was XXXTy 
the author of another attempt, which quite ruin'd Cay 
his intereſt among the Flemings. He was really The D. 5 
piqu'd to ſce the Prince of Orange govern all in Rc af 
the Low Countries, while he himtelf had ſcarce unlimith 
any authority amongſt them, to ſupport the glori- power is 
ous titles they had given him of Duke of Brabant Fs — 
and Earl of Flanders. He determined therefore in nes 
a council he held with his own officers, to make 
himſelf maſter of the principal towns, and garri- 
ſon them entirely with French forces; and on a 
day prefix'd, viz. the thirteenth of January, they 
were at one and the ſame inſtant to have ſeized 
Antwerp, Bruges, Dunkirk, Dendermonde, Vil- 
vorde, and other places, and expell'd the Prince 
of Orange's troops. But at Antwerp, which he 
delign'd to have ſeiz'd himſelf, and in moſt other 
towns, the French were overpowred by the Flem- 
ings, and great numbers of them killed. They 
were ſucceſsful only at Dunkirk, Dixmude and 
Dendermonde, and theſe places they were forced 
to abandon ſoon after; whereupon the Duke of 83 
Anjou retir'd into France, and notwithſtanding 
the French King ſent Ambaſſadors to the States, 
and offer'd his mediation to reconcile theſe diffe- 
rences ; the Flemings were fo alarm'd at the at- 
tempt to ſeize their towns, that they would not 
admit the French among them again, This diſ- 
ſenſion between the French and Flemings was an 
advantage to the Duke of Parma the Spaniſh Ge- 
neral, as if he had obtain'd a victory: he took 
Dunkirk, and many other places, and prevail'd 
on the provinces of Flanders, Artois and Hainault, 
to return to the obedience of their Sovereign the 
King of Spain ; and the ill ſucceſs of the Duke of 
Anjou, together with his diſappointment in Eng- 
land, tis ſaid, had ſuch an effect upon him, that 
it broke his heart. But however that was, cer- 
tain it is, the Duke died at Chateau Thierry, on 
the tenth of June 1583 ; upon whoſe death the 
King of Navarre, the next Prince of the blood, 
became preſumptive heir to the crown of France, 
to the no ſmall mortification of the leaguers, this 
Prince being a Proteſtant. 1 

The Heads of the League therefore aſſembled '* 
on this occaſion, under pretence of preſerving the 
Catholick religion, and reſolꝰd that in caſe of the 
King's death, the Cardinal de Bourbon, brother 
to the Prince of Conde, ſhould be acknowledg d 
King of France; and that in the mean time all 
thoſe who had ſigned the League ſhould be ready 
to take up arms. They applied alſo to the Pope, 
the King of Spain, and other Catholick Princes, 1 
who promiſed them their aſſiſtance; the gh a ” The Poe 
ticularly declar'd, that the Catholick Princes lee, 
might take up arms for the defence of the oy fe 
tholick religion in France: That a war again" aft be 


the Hugonots was juſt and lawful; and that it 2 King: 


J HAP. not only allowable to make war upon them, but 
I, upon all thoſe who favour'd and aſſiſted them, e- 


IV. (ven tho' they bore the royal character; (meaning 
v. by urch the French King). The Duke of Guiſe alſo put 


We! c: . the Cardinal of Bourbon upon publiſhing a decla- 


1 ration, wherein he and his aſſociates lay, that the 
** Fette King having no children, they were in danger of 
lle, ſeeing an heretical and apoſtate Prince King of 
France, notwithſtanding the oath of their Kings 
at their coronation oblig'd them above all things 
to maintain the Catholick Apoſtolick and Roman 
Religion. Then they proceed to villify and aſperſe 
the King and his adminiſtration in a moſt ſcanda- 
lous manner, inſinuating, that he was a debau- 
chee and favourer of hereticks; and for theſe 
weighty reaſons, adds the Cardinal, We CHARLES 
of Bourbon, firſt Prince of the blood, aſſiſted by 
the Princes, Cardinals, Peers, Prelates, Gover- 
nors of provinces, citics, and others the ſoundeſt 
and beſt part of the kingdom, do declare and have 
worn not to lay down our arms till our religion 
{ail be ſecured, the taxes taken off, which have 
been introduc'd fince the reign of CHARLEs IX, 
&c, The names of the King of Spain and a great 
number of Catholick Princes, who had enter'd 
into this aſſociation, being placed at the head of 
the declaration. This made an impreſſion on the 

minds of the Catholicks of all conditions ; man 
of whom left the court to repair to the Heads of 
the League, who proceeded immediately to action, 
and beſides the towns that their friends were al- 
_ maſters of, they ſurprized Lyons, and ſe- 

veral others, 
7:king Ihe poor indolent King was fo frighted at theſe 
ah ace proceedings, that he impower'd the Queen-mo- 
„ ther, who, at bottom, was a friend to the Lea- 
guers, to make peace with them on any terms: 
and it was agreed between them, that there ſhould 
be but one religion in France ; that the Hugonot 
preachers ſhould leave the kingdom within a 
month, and all other hereticks within ſix months; 
that they ſhould be incapable of any office or dig- 
nity, and that they ſhould be deprived of the ci- 
ties that had been yielded to them; that the King 
and all the ſocieties and corporations in the king- 
dom ſhould confirm it by their oaths, and that 
the Cardinal of Bourbon, the Duke of Guiſe, and 
ther heads of the League, ſhould have cities and 
guards aſſign'd them for their ſecurity, which the 
Ning ſhould maintain, and alſo advance them a 
couſiderable ſum of money. And Pope SixTUs V, 
Tis Pope tho' he is repreſented as no friend to the League, 
We the Publiſh'd a bull, whereby he excommunicated the 
um ang King of Navarre and the Prince of Conde, and 
nb *prived them and their heirs cf all their eſtates, 
e Particularly of their right of ſucceſſion to the 
d, town of France, and abſolv'd their ſubjects and 
__ Vallals from their oaths and allegiance, 
þ by Lea __— at the ſame time compelPd the 
SL. II. 
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King to enter into a war Wit: 
recover the towns they were poſſeſſed of; but the XXXIV* 


King of Navarre defended them ſo well, that t 


leaguers gain'd few advantages of them this cam- 
paign ; one reaſon might be, that the King was 
not very deſirous at this time of ſeeing the Hugo- 
nots exterminated, and therefore carried on the 
war but faintly. The year 1586 was as favour- 
able to the Proteſtants, And the following, year, 
1587, the King of Navarre obtained a compleat  ,.g., 
victory over one of the armies of the Leaguers near The Protec- 
Coutras; he is extremely blamed however, that f22tz obtain 
he did not afterwards endeavour to meet the Ger- 2 e 
man auxiliarics; who, to the number of thirty i 
thouſand and upwards, were marching to join 

him, but ſuſter'd them to be ſurrounded and di- 

perſed by the leaguers, and rendred perfectly uſe- 

leſs, without ever coming to a battle. About this 

time the Prince of Conde died, whoſe ambition 

and jealouſy of the King of Navarre, it is obſer- 

ved, prevented his doing his party the fervice he 

was capable of. | 

Befides the general League, there was a parti- 
cular league or aflociation entered into by the ci- 
tizens of Paris, who were ten times more zealous 
for the deſtruction of the King and the Proteſtants, 
than the reſt of the Catholicks in the kingdom. 

The univerſity and preachers there maintain'd pub- 

lickly, that Princes might not only be depos'd for 
herely, but for male-adminiſtration, with which 

they made no ſcruple to charge the King ; and 

his Majeſty ſhewing ſome reſentment at theſe pro- 20 
ceedings, they ſent for the Duke of Guile, and, rage: Par 
by his aſſiſtance, fairly drove his Majeſty out of | 
Paris, who thereupon retir'd to Rouen, The 1388. 
Queen-mother was again employ'd to negotiate a 
peace between the King and the Leaguers, which 

ſhe ſoon effected, by granting them whatever they 
demanded. After which the King went to re- 

ſide at Chartres, refuſing to return any more to 

Paris, where he had been fo notoriouſly inſulted, 

and his authority trampled upon: tho' he gave 

them no other reaſon for his reſiding at Chartres, 

but that he ſhould be nearer Blois, where he had 
order'd the States of the Kingdom to meet the 
September following. "The Queen-Mother, the 
Cardinal de Bourbon, and the Duke of Cruiſe went 

to pay their compliments to him at Chartres ; he 
received them with all the outward marks of et- 

teem imaginable, declar'd the Cardinal firſt Prince 

of the blood, and heir to the crown, and the Duke 

of Guiſe Lieutenant-General, of the kingdom; at- 

ter which he ſet out for Blois to meet the States, 

being followed thither by the Duke of Guile. 

The King, notwithſtanding the favours he had He Rudies 
ſo lately heaped upon the heads of the League, e nw! 
hated them heartily, and having choſen a ſelect 5 
council at Blois, the firſt thing he determin'd (at- 
ter opening the aſſembly of the States) was the 

OOO death 


1536, 
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CHAP, death of the Duke of Guiſe. The moſt conve- 
XXXIV. nient time to diſpatch him was held to be as he 
came into the council-chamber, when he would 

have diſcharg'd his domeſticks of courſe, The 

King committed the execution of it to an officer 

and fifteen or twenty of his guards. On the 

morning he ſummon'd the Duke to council he 

told them, that that day either the Duke of Guiſe 

or he muſt periſh, that his own ſafety and that of 

France was in their hands, that he ſhould owe 

his crown and his life to them if they ſucceeded, 

and that his gratitude ſhould be ſtinted by no 

bounds. 

They all aſſur'd him, they would act anſwera- 

bly to the truſt he had honoured them with; 

whereupen he ſent for as many daggers as there 

were men, and on delivering them into their 

hands faid, That this was an execution of juſtice, 

which he committed to them upon the moſt cri- 

minal perſon in his kingdom, whom he had a 

right, both by the laws of God and man, to pu- 

nith; and fince it could not be done by the ordi- 

nary methods of juſtice, he 2uthoriz'd them to do 
it by virtue of his royal prerogative. 

The Duke of Guiſe had ſome intimation, that 
there was a deſign upon his life, and was advis'd 
by his friends to retire ; but he anſwer'd, he was 
too far advanc'd ta co back, that the King and 
he were like two great armies facing one another, 
and that if one retreated, the other would have 
the victory. The very day before the execution, 
ſitting down at table, he found a note under his 
napkin, adviſing him to take care of himſelf, for 
that there was ſome treacherous deſign formed a- 
gainſt him; which when he had read, he took his 
pencil and wrote underneath, They dare not, and 
threw it under the table, At other times, he dę- 
clar'd to his friends, that he laid no manner of 
itreſs on the profeſſions of kindneſs the King made 
him, he was ſenſible of his diffimulation ; but the 
King knew very well, that if any attempt was 
made upon his perſon, it would infallibly deſtroy 
himſelf. 

But to proceed: The Duke of Guiſe being come 
to court, and attending in the antichamber, one 
of the Secretaries of State came to acquaint him 
that the King wanted him in his cloſet, and in his 
way thither, being to paſs through a door where 
he was obliged to ſtoop, as he was lifting up the 
hanging to enter it, he receiv'd ſix ſtabs from the 
guards, who were rang'd on each ſide under pre- 
tence of doing him honour, and had only time to 
ſay, Lord have mercy upen me, The King, hav- 
ing notice he was diſpatch'd, went out of his clo- 
ſet, and the Lords about the court being aſſembled, 
he told them, that he was now King, and would 
have his enemies learn by the example he had juſt 
- made, that the ſame vengeance hung over their 


heads, if they durſt attempt to leſſen his autho- 
T . 
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rity. He afterwards went down to the Queen- CHAP 
mother's lodgings, who lay dangerouſly ill, and XXXIV. 
acquainted her with what had happened; in an- wy 
ſwer to which ſhe only demanded, it he had con- 
ſidered.the conſequences of the Duke of Guiſc's 
death, and made proviſion for all events. He af- 
terwards order'd the Cardinal de Guiſe to be dif- 
patch'd; which made. the court of Rome ſet all. 
their engines on work to deſtroy him, He after- 
wards cndeavour'd to ſeize the Duke of Maine, 
brother to the Duke of Guiſe; but this gentleman 
had the good fortune to eſcape to Paris, where he 
was ador'd by the leaguers, as well on his brother's 
account as the zeal he had ſhewn for the cauſe. 
About this time died the Queen-mother, Who had 
had a very great ſhare in the adminiſtration; . in 
this and the two former reigns ; tho” tis ſaid, that 
the King, for ſome time before, did not ſhew 
that regard to her advice as he uſed to do; which 
proceeded poflibly from the diſcoveries he made of 
her promoting the defigns of the leaguers under- 
hand. 

The death of the Duke of Guiſe was fo far The fuy« 
from terrifying the Pariſians, that their council dez wee 
of ſixteen, and their bigotted preachers, incited Nu 9 
the mob to revenge themſelves on their Sovereign 
by all the ways imaginable : they defaced his ſta- 
tues and pictures, publiſh'd the moſt ſcandalous in- 
vectives againſt him, and propoſed it to the facul- 
ty of theology as a caſe of conſcience, whether 
he people of France might not take up arms, raiſe | 
money, and unite in the defence of the Catholick 
religion, againſt a Prince who had violated the 
publick faith at the aſſembly of the States, and 
whether this did not diſcharge them from their 
oaths of allegiance ? which was reſolv'd in the 
affirmative, After this, they no more gave him 
the titie of King, or mention'd him in their pub- 
lick prayers, but as a perjur'd, excommunicated 
perſon, an heretick, and the moſt deteſtable of 
mankind, They ſwore upon a crucifix never to 
depart from.the League, but to purſue, with the 
utmoſt vengeance, all that had been concern'd in 
the death of the Duke or Cardinal de Guile, 
They declared the Duke of Maine Lieutenant- 
General of the royal ſtate and crown of France, 
and veſted him with almoſt ſovereign authority. 
The King hereupon found himſelf under a neceſ- 
ſity of uniting his forces with the King of Navarre 
and the Proteſtants, who received him with open 
arms. The two Kings, after having ſecur'd the 
Cardinal de Bourbon in the caſtle of Chinon, and 
made themſelves maſters of ſome towns in their 
way, march'd and inveſted the city of Paris, in- 
to which the Duke of Maine had thrown himlel 
(after ſome congueſts he had made in Normandy 
with a numerous garriſon. The King took up 
his quarters during the ſiege at St. Cloud, and the 


C ar \ on ; and it was very 
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| CHAP. likely that the city-of Paris would have been ob- 
C XXXIV. lig'd to ſurrender in a ſhort time for want of pro- 


viſions; but JamMEs CLEMENT, a young do- 
minican fryar, who had been work'd up by the 
preachers of Paris to a belief that it was lawful, and 
even meritorious to deprive a tyrant of his life, and 
eſpecially a favourer of hereticks, as they had re- 
preſented his Majeſty to be, found means to be ad- 
mitted to the King, by virtue of eredential letters 
which he pretended he had brought from HAR- 
LAY the firſt preſident of the parliament of Paris. 
While his Majeſty was examining theſe credentials, 
having only two perſons with him in his cloſet, 
from whom he withdrew to a little diſtance on 
the monk's telling him that he had ſomething to 
ſay to him in private, the villain, at that inſtant, 
drew a knife out of his ſleeve, and having ſtabb'd 
the King in the belly with it, left it there: his 


% Majeſty took the knife out of the wound himſelt, 


and ſtruck the aſſaſſin in the eye with it, who was 
immediately knock'd down and cut in pieces by 
the guards, who came running in on hearing the 
noiſe, and he was afterwards thrown out of the 
window, 

The ſurgeons were immediately ſent for, and 
found the wound four fingers below the navel, 
and about a finger's length, the gut, part of which 
came out at the orifice, not being hurt; but the 
pain, and a cold ſweat which ſucceeded, with the 
alteration of the King's pulſe, gave little hopes of 
his life. The King of Navarre therefore coming, 
to wait on his Majeſty, he told him he left the 
crown of France to him as his lawſul ſucceſſor, 
but aſſur'd him he never would enjoy it quietly un- 
leſs he became a Catholick, which he exhorted him 
to be: after this he called for the Lords about the 
court, and commanded them to acknowledge the 
King of Navarre for their lawful Sovereign if he 
did not recover, which they all ſwore to do, His 
Majeſty's fever increaſing, he received the Viati- 
cum, declaring he died in the faith of the catho- 
lick apoſtolick Roman church, and afterwards 
expired on the ſecond of Auguſt about four in the 
morning; in whom ended the branch of Angou- 
leme, which was a part of the houſe of Orleans, 
and all the race of Valois, who had ſway'd the 
ſcepter for two hundred and ſixty years, and now 
left it to HEN RV King of Navarre, of the family 
of Bourbon, ſtiled HEN RV the Fourth. 

HENRY of Bourbon deriv'd his pedigree from 
Roß ER T Count of Clermont, Lord of Bourbon, 
the fifth and youngeſt ſon of Sr. LEWIS. He 
was the head of the branch of Bourbon-Ven- 
dome, and neareſt in blood to the crown after 
the extinction of the houſe of Valois, by the death 
of HENRY III, 

1he late King was no ſooner dead, but the 
popiſh Lords about the court came to his Majeſty 
with the Duke of Longueville at their head, and 


4 * 
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preſs'd him to profeſs the Roman catholick reli- C HAP. 
gion: to whom the King anſwered, that he was XXXIV. 
not obſtinate in his preſent perſuaſion, but that ſy r 
ſudden a change would induce all conſidering men 

to think that he had in reality no religion at all, 

and that they muſt give him time to conſider of 

a point of ſuch importance; with which anſwer 

many of the popiſh Lords were ſatisfied, and took 

the oaths of allegiance upon his Majeſty's promit- 

ing to ſupport the catholick religion: but there 

were others, of whom the Duke of Efpernon was Some of the 
the chief, who tetir' with their troops in diſcon- ro Ms 
tent into their reſpective provinces, and left the him on ac- 


King's army fo thin that he was ſoon obliged to count of his 
© being a Pro- 


raiſe the ſiege of Paris; and had not the body geſtant. 
of Swiſs been kept in good humour by the addreſs 
of the Marſhal pet Biron, he would have run 
a great rifx of falling into the hands of his enemies. 

The Pariſians were fo elated at the deſertion 
they obſerved among the King's troops, that they 
talk'd of nothing 1e's than ſetting up another upon 
the throne. They look'd upon | pres CLE- 
MENT as a martyr to their cauſe, comparing 
him toEauvp, and others whom God had rais'd 
up to deliver his people the Jews from the tyrann 
of their oppreflors. The Duke of Maine made his 
advantages of the fury he ſaw the people in. 

He wrote to the towns and governments devoted 
to the League, exhorting them to improve the op- 
portunities that providence had put into their hands 
for the advancement of religion, which he in- 
ſinuated was upon the point of being extirpated. 
He wrote alſo to the bigotted King of Spain, 
deſiring him to ſupport them with his forces, 
whereby he might prevent hereſy gaining a ſupe- 
riority in France, as it had done in England and 
Germany. 

The King in the mcan time finding his army 
ſo much weaken'd by deſertion, put garriſons into 
the moſt conſiderable towns in his intereſt, and 
with a very ſmall body of horſe and foot, bent 
his march towards Diep in Normandy, to wait 
for a reinforcement that was promis'd him by the 
Queen of England. The army of the League 
being increas'd at this juncture to thirty thouſand 
men, the Duke of Maine follow'd his Majeſty The Lea- 
into Normandy, and finding him intrench'd a- guers defeats: 
bout a league from Diep, attack'd him very briſk- ear Piep. 
ly, but was repuls'd with very great loſs. It is 
not to be conceiv'd what a reputation this ſucceſs 
gave his Majeſty at the beginning of his reign : 
his friends magnified his coarage and conduct to 
the laſt degree, and his enemies were ſufficiently 
terrified, when they had ſeen him with an army 
of ſeven or eight thouſand men defeat one of four 
times that number. Soon after this battle the queen Eu- 
King being join'd by four thouſand Engliſh and zabeth ſencs 
ſome national troops, march'd and inveſted Paris lorce- 
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HAP. who had been made to believe that if he was not 
XXIV. fled beyond ſea into England, they {ſhould have 
A ſeen him at this time led as a priſoner through 
their ſtreets 1n triumph by the Duke of Maine. 
The King attack'd the ſuburbs and carried them, 
and was very near entring the town itſelt with 
the flying enemy; but the Duke of Maine throw- 
ing himſelf into the city with an army equal, 
if not ſuperiour to the Ning s, his Majeſty drew 
off his troops, and marching to Touraine, and 
from thence into Normandy, made himſelt matter 
of 2 Treat many conſiderablè towns. This Prince's 
moderation, (avs my author) the ene diicipline 
he made his toldiers oblerve; the care he took to 
prevent the prunc er of the churches, and preſerve 
the privile des of the clergy, contributed very much 
to tuote ſudden conq aeit s he made, 

In tlie mean time the Leaguers obſerving that 
the want of royal authority WasSa conſiderable dif- 
ad vantage to their cauſe, propoſed the ſetting up 
a King in whoſe name they might act. But in 
this they were very much divided. The Spaniards 
propoſed the marrying ſome Prince to the Intanta, 
and declaring them King and Queen of France; 
the Duke of Lorrain made intereſt for his fon, 
and the Duke of Guiſe would gladly have uſurp'd 
the throne himiſelf, but he did not think his in- 
tereſt ſtrong enough to carry that point, and there- 

The Lea - fore ſet up CHARLES Cardinal of Bourbon, the 
Evers pro- next in blood to the crown, if the Proteſtant 
1 Princes Were excluded. He Was 4 DOOT d ecrepid 
don King. old man, and impriſon'd by the royal party at that 
time, and therefore could be of no other uſe to 
the Leaguers than by affording them his name, 
and keeping out a forcigner, whom the Spani ards 
and ſome of the moſt turious of that party had 
agreed to ſet up. The Cardinal was accordingly 
proclaim'd, all publick acts run in his name, and 
he is by ſome hiſtorians {tiled Cn ARLES the 
Tenth, but not generally placed in the catalogue 
of their Kings; thi 2 would have been di- 
azreeable to the prelent royal family, who look 
upon themſelves to have been p zottets'd of the throne 
ot France ever ſince th 2 death of HENRVIII. 
Mifunder- This ſtruggle about the choice of a Sovereign a- 
Raneings be- mong the Leaguers s, let the Ki ag of Spain and the 
The council of ſix- 
teen at Paris, and all the furious part of the Lea- 
guers, were in the intere ſt of Spain; while the par- 
lament and the politicians, as the more moderate 
were call'd, follow'd the directions of the Duke. 
The King of Spain made large promiſes of aſſiſt- 
ance to the Leaguers, but afforded them no more 
from time to time than he thought was neceſſary 
to keep them from ſinking, that they might find 
themſelves under a necellity at laſt of throwing 
themſelves under his protection; and by this means 
he propos'd, cither to give Frunce a en or 
to unite that king. dom to his own, The Duke 
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ther, and, 


of Maine, on the ether hand, endeavour'd to CHg; 
ſtrengthen himſelf againſt the King by the re- in- XXI. 
forcements he receiv d from Spain, but never de- 
ſign'd to put himſelf or the kingdom in the power 
of this Prince: and thete different views occaſion'd 
both parties to have a jealous eye on each other, 
The Duke found mcans at length to diſſolve the 
Council of Sixteen, which had given him the 
greateſt uneaſineſs, and took upon himſelf the ex- 
ercile of the whole regal power, under colour of 
his being elected Lieutenant of the kingdom at the 
ſame time the Cardinal DE Bou RON, in whoſe 
name he acted, was proclaim'd King. His au-, 
thority being thus eſtabliſh'd, in order to procure pa 
the eitcem ot the Pariſians, he took the field and 
made himleit maſter of Ponto le, the caſtle of Vin- 
cennes, and Meulan ; and the King having be- Tt, 
ſieg'd Dreux, a town of importance, he imme- Jo 
diately march'd to its relief; whereupon a battle 
was tought on the fourteenth of March, I 590, 
near Ivry, in which the Duke of Maine was en- 
tirely defeated, and the King gain'd abundance of 
honour, as his army was much inferiour in numbers 
to that of the enemy. The ſame day the King's 
trco;s in Auvergne obtain'd another victory over 
the Leaguers, 

U pon thele repeated ſucceſſes, ſeveral towns 
open'd their gates to his Majeſty, and 'tis thought 
it he had march'd immediately to Paris, that city 
would have ſurrendred; but the SWits mutinying 
tcr want of pay, he was forc'd to remain inactive 
tor tome time, and the people had pretty well re- 
cover'd their conſternation before his Majeſty in- 
vetted the town: it was, however, at length block d dew 
up, and the Roya aliſts having made themſelves 
matters of all the rivers above and below Parte wr 
ſo that no proviſion could be brought thither, the = 
place was reduc'd to great extremity by famine ; 
for the King's army not conſiſting of above fifteen 
or ſixtcen thouſind men, and there being eight 
thouſand foreign ſoldiers in the place, beſides 2 
great many thouſand Citizens who were fo well 
viſcip! in'd by the continuance of the civil war, 
that they were not much; inferiour to regular forces, 
the King did not propoſe to make himſelf maſter 

of the city itſelt any other way than by ſtarving it, 
tho' he had carried the ſuburbs and quarter'd his 
ſoldiers in them. The beſieged, to ſupply the 
want of other food, eat dogs, cats, rats and lea- 
tis ſaid, made a kind of paſte of dead- 
men's bones ground to powder; fo zealous were 
they in defence of their ſuperſtitions, which, 
they imagined, would be aboliſh'd if the King 
ſhould take the town. The Duke of Nemours, 
the Governour, is much admir'd for the many 
expedients he found out to keep up the ſpirits ot 
the people in this diſtreſs ; notwithſtanding there 
was ſo great a ſcarcity of proviſion, he took care 
to ſee thoſe ſupply'd who were in the greateſt fe- 
putation 
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putation among the people, that they might keep 
up the courage of the reſt. The Governour alſo 
perſuaded the nobility and wealthy citizens to ſell 
their plate and jewels to ſupply the ſoldiers wants, 
and the Spaniſh Ambaſſa lor initatel them; nor 
did the Duke of Nemours fail to make his ad- 
vantage of the madneſs and bigotry of the clergy 
and religious, the preachers were extremely uſe- 
ful to him in declaiming againſt hereſy, and the 
King as the great ſupporter of it; they aſſured 
the people that they fought in the cauſe of hea- 
ven, that thoſe of them who ſurviv'd would in- 
fallibly be conquerors, and if they died under their 
ſufferings, they would be rewarded with the crown 
of martyrdom-: in ſhort, according to the Turkiſh 
doctrine, they might depend upon glory in this 
world or paradiſe in the next, And thus the 
courage of the Pariſians was buoy'd up by their 
leaders, till the Duke of Parma, the Spanith Ge- 
neral, came from the Netherlands with an arm 

of veterans to their relief, who being join'd by 
the Duke of Guiſe, the army of the Leaguers was 
much ſuperiour to that of the Royaliſts, and his 
Majeſty found himſelf under a neceſſity of raiſing 
the ſiege; after which he divided his forces, ſend- 
ing detachments into the ſeveral provinces to ſup- 
port his intereſts, and only kept a flying army 
about his perſon, to march wherever his preſence 
ſhould be moſt neceſſary, and harraſs the enemy. 
The Duke of Parma having introduc'd a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of proviſions into Paris, and taken 
ſome towns upon the Seine which open'd their 
communication with the neighbouring country, 
return'd to Flanders, leaving a large detachment 
of his forces with the Duke of Guiſe and the 
Leaguers, 

While the two principal armies were employ'd 
in the attacking or relieving Paris, the civil war 
was carried on with great fury in other parts of 
the kinzdom : the Royaliits had generally the ad- 
vantage in Maine, where ſeveral bloody engage- 
ments happen'd : on the other hand, the Duke 
ot Mercœur, one of the heads of the League, hav- 
ing married a lady whom he pretended to be a 
deſcendant of the antient Dukes of Britany, at- 
tempted to make himſelf Sovereign of that pro- 
vince in her right, and being aſſiſted in his pre- 
tenſions by the Spaniards, the Leaguers became 
much ſuperiour to the King's forces there. At 
the other end of the kinzdom, the Duke of Savoy 
made himſelf maſter of great part of Provence, 
and attempted the conqueſt of Dauphine, but was 
cefcated in ſeveral engagements by LEsD1GUIERES 
tie King's General, The Duke at firſt only 
athited the Leaguers, but having got footing in 
France, claim'd the ſovereignty of what he poſ- 
ſed himſelf of. So that there were three armics in 


this part of the kingdom in as many different in- 


tereſts, and conſequently, the inhabitants miſerably 
harraſs'd amongſt them. 


OF FRANCE 


About this time died the Cardinal pz Bovur- 
BON, whom the Leaguers had acknowledged for 
their King by the name of CHaRLEs the Tenth, 
and notwithſtanding the Duke of Maine deriv'd 
his authority from this pretended Prince, his 
death made no alteration in their affairs, the Duke 
of Maine continued to exerciſe ſovereign autho- 
rity over his party as before, The ſame year died 
Pope Sixrus V, who was ſucceeded by URBAN 
the Seventh; but this Pontiff not living above 
thirteen days, GREGORY the Fourteenth was ad- 
vanc'd to the papal chair, a perſon entirely de- 
voted to the Spaniſh intereſt and the League : he 
ſent them forces and money, excommunicated 
the King and all that adher'd to him, depriv'd 
him of his dominions, as far as lay in his power, 
and abfolv'd his ſubjects from their allegiance, 
Theſe violent proceedings of his Holine gave the 
Royaliſts ſome diſturbance, but the diviſions a- 
mong the Leaguers made them an ample amends: 
the council of Sixteen, after the ſiege of Paris 
and the abſence of the Duke of Maine, had 
rezain'd their former authority and influence, and 
were become ſo arbitrary, that they hang'd up the 
firſt Preſident of the parliament and two other 
members of that body without brinzing them to 
a trial ; which fo terrified the principal citizens, 
who began to look upon their lives as very pre- 
carious under ſuch a tyrnany, that they ſent to the 
Duke of Maine to march to their relief, The 
Sixteen did deſign to have oppoſed his entrance 
into Paris, but he was fo expeditious, that he ar- 
riv'd before they had taken their meaſures to pre- 
vent it; and having call'd an aflembly in the 
Hotel de Ville, and heard the complaints of the 
Citizens on this head, he caus'd four or hve of 
the principal members of the Council of Sixtce 
to be apprehended that night, and hang'd them in 
the hall of the Louvre ; ſome others who had 
been equally criminal cfcap'd out of town: and 
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tho' the Duke eſtabliſh'd his authority for the 


preſent by this act of juſtice, the oreateſt ad- 


vantage accrued to the Royaliſts, who gathered 
ſtrength by the miſunderſtandings among the 
Leaguers. 

In the mean time both parties having call'd in 
foreign troops to their aſſiſtance, the Pope's ne- 
phew, the Duke of Monte Marciano, march'd 
from Italy at the head of ten thouſand Italians and 
Swiſs to join the Leaguers. The Queen of Eng— 
land on the other hand ſent the King a ſupply of 
money, ammunition, and fix thouſand men, and 
the Proteſtant Princes of Germany furniſh'd him 
with another body of troops ; whereupon his Ma- 


jeſty laid ſiege to Rouen, but was oblig'd to raiſe 


it by the Duke of Parma, Who again march'd into 
France at the head of a powerful army of Spaniards 
and Walloons on this occaſion. * "The King's forces 
under the command of LEsDIGUIERES in Dau- 

phins 
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CHAP. pline and Provence had much better ſucceſs, driv- 
XXXIV. ing the Duke of Savoy out of thoſe provinces, and 
car; ing the war into his own country, 

1593. Ihe year 1593 was more memorable for the 
meeting of the States at Paris than for military ex- 
ploits. The King of Spain had obliz'd the Duke 
of Guiſe to aflemble them (at leaſt ſuch of them as 
were not in his Majeſty's intereſt) in order to chuſe 
a Sovereign, or rather to confirm one of his nomi- 
nation; tor he inſſted that the perſon whom the 
Infanta of Spain married {hould be their monaren, 
and afterwards let them know that he deſign'd the 


procur'd a promiſe from the Count DE Brissac CY a1 
the Governour, to have a watchful eye over the XXx1y 
Royaliſts, and do all that was in his power to de- 
fend the place againſt them. BRr1ssAC notwith- 
ſtanding obſerving that the kinglom was generally 
diſpos'd to ſubmit to his Majeſty, and that it would 
not be in his power long to hinder the revolt of 
the city, agreed with the commiſſioners appointed 
to treat with him to deliver it up into the King's Puri, 4. 
hands, which was effected on the twenty-ſccond vered 19 
of March, with ſome little reſiſtance from the he Kirgy 
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Archduke ALBERT for her huſband : but moſt 
of the chiefs of the League oppos'd him. The 
King ſo tar acknowiedg'd this aſſembly of the 
States, (though nv ſuch body could be legally con- 
ven'd without his ſummons} that he permitted the 
Catholicks of his party to invite thoſe at Paris to a 
conterence upon the attairs of religion and the ſtate; 
which being agreed on accordingly, the commiſ- 
ſioners on both ſides met at Surenne, a village a- 


The King bout a league and halt from Paris; and the King, 


many towus Mighty effect on the people in general, and the 
declare for cities of Mcaux, Lyons, Orleans, Bourges, and 

; many others, ſoon after ſurrender'd to him; upon 
which ſucccts the King was crown'd, or conſe- 
crated, in the French phraſe, at Chartres, on the 
twenty-ſeventh of February 1594 3 and inſtead of 
the holy oil of Rheims, which was then in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Leaguers, they made uſe of that which 
is kept in the convent of Marmoutier, and ſuppos'd 
to confer equal bleflings on the Sovereign. Soon 
after this folemnity, the gentlemen of the other 
party deferted over to him in troops, and all the 
great towns ſeem'd ready to declare for him. The 
Duke of Guile obſerving the like inclinations in the 
people of Paris, thought it no longer ſafe to reſide 
amongſt them, and therefore retir'd from thence 
with his family to prevent his being deliver'd up 
to his enemies; but before he left the town, he 


1594+ 


there were about three or four-ſcore kill'd, the reſt 
were permitted to return to their own country, 
VILLARs, Governour of Rouen, follow'd the 
example of BRISSAc, and ſurrender'd that city 
to his Majeſty, making advantagious terms for 
himſelf, as the Governours of the reſt of the great 
cities had done who were fo wile as to ſubmit in 
time. The great men in ſuch revolutions as theſe 
generally have foreſight enough to make their own 
fortunes, whatever becomes of the cauſe or the 


cumſtances, it was concluded he had been encou- 


rag'd to commit this villainous attempt by that or- 
der; at which the King's friends were ſo exaſpe- 
rated, that they procur'd an edict for baniſhing 
them the kingdom, One, of whom they had the 
greateſt ſuſpicion, was put to death, and others 
were impriſon'd, without ever having been heard 
in their defence, if we may believe their friend 
DANIEL. 


The King receiving very little hurt by the blow 1593. 


the aſſaſſin gave him, ſoon aſter took the field in 
order to reduce the Duke of Maine, who Was 
{till at the head of an army in the province of 
Burgundy, of which he was Governour ; and the 
Duke declming to come to an engagement, moſt 
of the towns revolted to his Majeſty. The King 
afterwards march'd into Provence, where the Lea- 


guers were {till in arms, and met with the like 
| ſucces 


oo to lacilitate mattess, thought fit about this time people they have deluded. The young Duke of 
Roman Ca- to declare himſelf a Catholick, at which the Pro- Guile came to an accommodation with his Majeſty 
tholick, teſtants being alarm'd, he gave them a promiſe the ſame year, There were ſome deſperado's how- 
under his hand, that whatever the neceſſity of his ever left among the malecontents, who could ne- 
affairs might oblige him to, they ſhould be fecur'd ver patiently ſubmit to a Prince whom they were 
in the profeſſion of their religion and liberties pur- perſuaded was ſtill a heretick in his heart, and 
ſuant to former cdicts, A truce was ſoon after whom they had been taught it would be merito- 
concluded between the Royaliſts and the Leaguers, rious to deſtroy, One of theſe having got into 3. 
and the King made his abjuration of the Proteſtant the prefence-chamber while his Majeſty was ſur- atten 
religion openly in the abbey of St. Dennis, on the rounded by the Lords of the court, made his way uns. 
twenty-fiith of July 1593, of which he ſent ad- through them, and ſtabb'd his Majeſty in the mouth ing. 
vice to all the parliaments in the kingdom. He with a knife, and had he not ſtoop'd forward at 
alſo ſent an Ambaſtador to the Pope, to deſire ab- that very inſtant to ſalute a Nobleman, the knife 
ſolution, and to be reconciled to the church. His had been in h's breaſt; but the greateſt damage 
Holineſs was extremely pleas'd with the news of his he receiv'd by the blow, as it happen'd, was the 
converſion, but refus'd to give the Ambaſſador au- loſs of one of h's teeth. The aſſaſſin was a draper's 
5 dience for fear of incurring the diſpleaſure of the ſon of Paris, who being examin'd concerning the 
oh; Spaniard, fact, confeſs'd that he had receiv'd his education 
f Wann © ue King's declaring himſelf a Catholick had a among the Jeſuits ; from whence and other cir- 
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ſucces, The Pope apprehending that the whole 
kingdom was upon the point of ſubmitting to his 
Majeſty, thought fit to ſend him his bull of abſo- 
lution, wh'ch was publiſh'd with great ſolemnity, 
and the King from that time eſteem'd a true ſon 
of the church, | 

In the mean time the King's arms were unſuc- 
ceſsfu! in the Netherlands; the Spaniards made 
themſelves maſters of Cambray, Dourlens, and 
ſeveral other fortreſſes ; and the Duke of Mer- 
cœur ſtill maintain'd himſelf in Britany, againſt 
the utmoſt efforts of the Royaliſts. On the other 
hand, a peace was concluded this year between 
the King and the Duke of Lorrain, whereby 
France was deliver'd from the miſeries of war on 
that ſide, The Proteſtants could not conceal their 
uncaſineſs, however, at the partiality that was 
ſhewn the Catholicks, and what made them more 
i» was his Majeſty's taking the young Prince of 
Conde out of their hands, who was the preſump- 
tive heir of the crown, in order to breed him 
up a Papiſt ; but this, it ſeems, was one of the 
conditions on which the church of Rome was re- 
conciPd to him, and granted him abſolution. 

The year 1596 was remarkable for the ſub- 


er miſſion of the Duke of Nlaine, the Duke of 


Joveuſe, the Duke of Nemours and ſeveral other 
great men, to whom the King was pleas'd to 
grant very advantagious conditions, in order to 
reſtore peace to his dominions. He ſeems to have 
been govern'd by the ſame principle the court of 
England was at the reſtoration, of forgiving and 
preferring his enemies, white his friends, many 
of them, were left in a ſtarving condition. It 
was thought ſufficient for the Proteſtants, who 
had run ail hazards for him, and ſupported him 
'n the moſt calamitous circumſtances with their 
lives and eſtates, that they were permitted to en- 
joy the free exerciſe of their religion, and that 
dit for a little time. That very houſe of Bour- 
bon, which they rais'd to the grandeur we ſee it 
at this Cav, in a ſew years ungratefully deſtroy'd 
tat people which had advanc'd them to the throne, 
and laviſhly ſquander'd away their poſſeſſions upon 
thoſe men that had been the moſt obſtinate rebels to 
their family. From this, and many other inftances 


of the like nature, methinks men would do well. 


to conſider before they engage in the quarrel of any 
Prince upon earth ; and if they do it out of prin- 
ciple rather than affection or intereſt, let them ex- 
pect no other reward than what uſually attends on 
luch uncommon virtue. But to proceed: The 
city of Marſeilles, which had, during the civil 
war, ſet up for an independent State under the 
protection of the King of Spain, and had a Spaniſh 
garrt'on in it, was about this time reduc'd to the 
Ning's abedience by the conduct of the Duke of 
Guite, who kept a correſporidence with ſome of 
tle ladung citizens; whereupon the Duke of Eſ- 
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pernon, who was at the head of a body of male- CHAP. 
contents in that part of France, was induc'd to XXXIV. 
lay down his arms, and was receiv'd into favour - 


notwithſtanding he had continued long obſtinate 
to all the ofters of peace the King had made him. 


The Spaniards were ſtill ſuperiour to the French 


on the ſide of the Netherlands and Picardy, and 
took from them this campaign the towns of Calais 
and Ardres, which cats an offenſive and de- 
fenſive alliance between France, England, and 
Holland againſt Spain. The King's ill ſucceſs in 
Picardy is charg'd upon the obſtinacy of the Hu- 
gonots (by their enemies) who refus'd to aſſiſt him in 
that war ; but admitting this to be true, they ſeem 
to have had ſufficient reaſon for their diſcontents; 
they found themſelves under great diſcouragements, 
while thoſe who had been the greateſt enemies 
to the crown, were poſſefs'd of the moſt conſide- 
rable employments in the State : but from what 


occaſion foever the King's ill ſucceſs proceeded, 


the Spaniards remain'd maſters of the field in the 
year 1597, and took Amiens the capital of Pi- 
cardy, though *tis true the King had the good for- 
tune to retake it the ſame campaign; and about 
this time LEsDIGUIERES obtain'd a victory over 
the Duke of Savoy, who ſtill reſus'd to hearken 
to propoſals of pace, | 

The following year the King march'd at the 
head of his army into Britany, and reduc'd that 
province to his obedience, obiiging the Duke of 
Mercur, who had commanded the forces of the 
League, and made ſome pretenſions to that du- 
chy in Ins wifc's right, to ſurrender to ham in 
form; whereupon the King was picas'd to marry 
CAsSAR, one of his illegitimate ſons, to the Duke's 
only daughter, and give him the government of 
that proviace. By the ſubmiſſion of Mercur 
the League was entirely deſtroy'd; and white th: 
King remain'd at Nants the capital of Britany, 
to ſatisfy the Hugonots in ſome meature, he pad 
that famous irrevocable edict, as the French Pro- 
teſtants term it, calid THE EDICT OF 
NANTS; whereby they were ſecur'd in the free 
exerciſs of their religion in all parts of the king- 
dom, except Paris and the ncighvourhood of it. 

This year alfo a peace was concluded at Ver- 
vins in Picardy between France and Spain, wherc- 
by the Spaniards reſtor'd Calais, Ardres and the 
reſt of the towns they had taken on the frontiers 
of France, and Spain was confirm'd in the poſſoſ- 
ſton of the county of Charolois in Burgundy. The 
Duke of Savoy thought it.time alio to conclude 
a truce now France had no other enemy, and 
was content to relinquiſh all the conqueſts he had 
made during the civil war in Provence and Dau- 
phiné; whereby EN RY the Fourth became en- 
tire maſter of all the French - dominions. 

The King was now at leifure to indulge his 
pleaſurcs, eſpecially with the ladies; and inceed 
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CHAP, he was never without a variety of miſtreſſes, even 
XXXIV. in his moſt calamitous circumſtances. This ſeems 
La to be a foible which moſt of his predeceſſors were 

guilty of; but he proceeded farther, and ſolicited 

the court of Rome for a diſſolution of his mar- 

riage with Qucen ManGARET, ſiſter to King 
Hexkry the Third, with whoin he had lived for 
many veats, under pretence ſhe was forced to marry 
Lim by her brother CHARLEs the Ninth, and 
as ſhe was prevail'd upon to give her conſent to it, 
the Pope made no ſcruple to declare the marriage 
null; whereupon the King found himſelf at li- 
herty to look out for another, by whom he might 
have iſſue, for he deſpair'd of having any by this. 
The Ducheſs of Beaufort, his miſtreſs, dying a- 
bout the fame time, he drew up with Madam 
D'EXTRAGUE5S, and proceeded fo far as to give 
her a promiſe of marriage under his hand, which 
created him very great difficulties afterwards, for 
he married Mar y of Medicis, daughter of FRAN- 
eis late Duke of Tuſcany, and nicce to FeR- 
pix Ad p the reigning Duke, the following year; 
and having children by her, their legitimacu was 
diſputed by fome on account of the pre- contract 
with Madam p'ExTRAGUES. In the mean time 
the truce with the Duke of Savoy was turn'd into 
1 peace, Whereby he yielded Breile, comprehead- 
ing Bugey and Le val Romey to the Ning, in ex- 
change for the marquilate of Saluces, Which he re- 
tain'd; whereby Franee was entirely freed from 
forcign as well as civil wars, with which ſhe had 
been afflicted for many years. 

A Dauphin being born on the twenty. ſeventh 

f Ceptemver 1601, it occaſion'd a great deal of 
Joy in the French court, which was however in- 
Me. terrupted by a conſpiracy form'd by the Marquiſs 

ara Bi of Biron, tke Duke of Bouillon, the C 
ron's conſpi- Of Biron, the Dute of Bouillon, the Count 
racy, d Auvergne, and ſeveral others of the prime no- 
bility, who had laid a ſcheme to erect the great go- 
vernments of France into ſo many principalities, 
which were to be no further dependent on the 
King, then the Princes of the Empire are on the 
Emperor. And ' tis ſaid, they had agreed to depoſe 
the preſent King, and ſet the Count de Soiſſons, a 
Prince of the blood, upon the throne: and they 
were to have been ſupported in this enterprize by 
the King of Spain and the Puke of Savoy. 

La Fin, a confident of Marſhal BIRON, diſ- 
cover'd the whole matter to the King ; where- 
upon his Majeſty ſent for the Marſhal to court, and 
told him that if he would make a full confeſſion, 
it ſhould coit hum nothing but the repentance of 
his fauits: but he having been aſſured by La Fin 
that there was no evidence againſt him, anſwer'd 
in a haughty manner, that he had no need of a 
pardon for he had committed no fault. The King, 
*tis ſaid, having no mind to deſtroy him, ſpoke to 
him in the ſame manner the next day, after he 
had given him time to conſider of it, but could 
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obtain no other anſwer; whereupon he order'd him C HAP 

to priſon, where he was put to the torture, and XXXIV 

afterwards condemn'd and executed. The King | 
, * . O 

pardon'd the Count d'Auvergne, as 'tis ſaid he He is exe. 

deſign'd to have done the Pale of Bouillon; i 

but he not caring to venture it, fled firſt to Ge— 

neva, and afterwards to the court of the Elector 

Palatine, for he was a Proteſtant. The crime 

mult certainly have been very great, and the evi- 

dence exceeding plain, or the King could never 

have taken away the liſe of BIiRON, a man who had 

done him more ſervice than any perſon in the king- 

dom; he had commanded his armies from firſt to 

laſt, and generally been ſucceſsful : but great men 

frequently take diſguſt unaccountably ; and Princes 

a often take an occaſion to ruin their officers and 

miniſters who have been molt ſerviceable to them, 

either thro” pique, or an apprehenſion that they aſ- 

ſume too much, when in reality they have been guilty 

of no more than common failings. But however 

the tact was, tis impoſſible to read this picce of hi- 

ſtory, without being ſenſibly griev'd to ſee the man 

who had the greateſt ſhare in fixing his Prince 

upon the throne, and had accomplift'd it by innu- 

merable hazards and hardſhips, ruin'd in a mo- 

ment by that very Prince, and thoſe who were 

his Majeſty's greateſt enemies, loaded with all the 

tavours and honours he could beſtow upon them. 

The year 1603 was moſt remarkable for the reſ- . 
toration of the Jeſuits in France, and the death of 
the Queen of England, who was ſucceeded by 
JAuks theSixth of Scotland, and Firſt of England, 
by virtue of an inſtrument (if we may credit the 
French hiſtorians) in which Queen ELIZABETH 
appointed him her ſucceſſor: but this inſtrument 
believe no Engliſhman ever ſaw. The French 
and Dutch renew'd their alliances with England 
on this occalion, in order to put themſelves in a 
condition to oppoſe the power of Spain, which was 
then look'd upon to be as exorbitant and dangerous 
as that of France prov'd afterwards. 

Not long after another conſpiracy was diſcover'd 16c. 
azainſt his Majeſty, in which the Spaniards had, 5 
'tis ſaid, engag'd the King's miſtreſs Madam p'Ex- ga l. 
TRAGUES and her father, with the Count d' Au- goveram-*: 
vergne and others; but he pardon'd them all, 
which gave ſome people occaſion to ſuſpect it to be 
a ſham plot, eſpecially ſince the King contented 
himſelf with only taking away the written inftru- 
ment from Monſieur DEN TRAGUES which he 
had given him, containing a promiſe to marry his 
daughter, and which the Spaniards gave out they 
would one day make uſe of againſt the iſſue he had 
by his Queen. But there were another ſet of con- 
fpirators who had agreed to deliver up Guienne and 
Gaſcony to the King of Spain, who did not expe- 
rience ſo much mercy, for he order'd ten of the 
principal of them to be beheaded. The Baron de 


Mairargues alſo, one of the moſt conſiderable 
Lords 


gainſt tte 
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CHAP. Lords in Provence, was the next year beheaded age at the death of his father, being born on the CHAP. 
XXXIV. for treating with the Spaniards to deliver up Mar- 27th of September, 1601. The Queen Dowager XXXIV. 
his mother was advis'd by her friends in the m-- 


cg. 


A ſcilesto them. Thus was this Prince exercis'd 


with continual plots after the concluſion of the 
civil war till the year 1604: from that time to 
the end of this reign the nation ſeems to have en- 


joy'd perfect tranquillity ; unleſs it be that in 1609 


the King enter'd into a confederacy with the 
Dutch, to prevent the Archduke ALBERT's poſ- 
ſeſſing himſelf of the duchies of Cleves and Juliers. 
But his Majeſty purſu'd his amorous intrigues to 
the laſt moment of his life, The Prince of Conde 
was ſo alarm'd at the complaiſance he ſhew'd his 


niſtry to dry up her tears as ſoon as poſſible, and 
procure herſelf to be declar'd regent during the mi- 
nority of her fon in the abſence of the Princes of 
the blood. The Dukes of Guiſe and Eſpernon, 
noblemen of an unbounded ambition, thought that 
in doing the Queen fo fingular a piece of ſervice, 
as ſhe was a ſtranger, and unacquainted with the 
art of government, they ſhould thereby entirely 
engroſs the adminiſtration of affairs in their own 
hands. Having aſſembled therefore the prevoſt of 


ſpouſe, daughter to the Conſtable Mon © MORE N- 
CY, that he carried her away with him on a ſud- 
den to the Low Countries, and afterwards to Mi- 
lan, and did not think fit to return into France till 


the merchants, the ſheriffs, and other magiſtrates 

. , . The Queen- 
of Paris, they harangu'd them in ſuch a manner, mother de- 
that they gave their conſents to the Queen's being clar'd Re- 
declar'd regent, and the parliament follow'd their ent - 
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after the King's death. 

The latter end of this year and part of the next 
was taken up with raiſing a numerous army, ſup- 
pos'd to be deſign'd againſt the houſe of Auſtria; 
but the villain RAvAILLAc, a monk, put an end 
to this and all other deſigns of this great King, by 
ſtabbing him to the heart in his coach in the ſtreets 
of Paris, on the fourteenth of May 1610. The 
aſſaſſin was taken with the knife in his hand, and 
afterwards put to the torture in order to compel 
him to diſcoyer his accomplices ; but his confeſ- 
ſion was part of it made a ſecret :: ſome charge the 
Spaniards, and even the Queen with being con- 
cern'd in it, to which they tell us ſhe was pro- 
vok'd by his being falſe to her bed; but this ſeems 
to be mere conjecture. It is much more probable 
to be done by this enthuſiaſtical friar on the ſcore 
of religion, to which he apprehended the King 
an enemy; for it is obſerv'd that he had eſcap'd 
rom above fifty conſpiracies, moſt of them con- 
trived by prieſts or votaries of popery, who queſ- 
tion'd the ſincerity of his converſion. He died in 
the fifty-eighth year of his age, and thirty-eighth 
of his reign, as King of Navarre ; ok 
twenty-firſt year after his acceſſion to the throne 
of France. 

He had no children by Queen MARGARET, 
ſiſter of HENRY the Third; but by his ſecond 
wite Mary de Medicis he had three ſons, viz. 
LeEw1s the Thirteenth, who ſucceeded him; the 
Duke of Orleans his ſecond ſon, who died at four 
Jean of age; and GasTON-JoHNn-BaPTIsST, 

uke of Anjou, afterwards Duke of Orleans, who 
1:viv'd him many years. He had alſo three daugh- 
ters, namely, ELIZABETH, married to the Prince 
vt Spain, afterwards PHIL1P the Fourth; CHRIS“E 


_ TINA, married to VICTOR-AuApkus, after- 


Lv xim, 
We, 


wards Duke of Savoy ; and HENRIETTA, mar- 
ned to CHARLES the Firſt, King of England. He 
had beſides theſe, natural children in abundance by 
his ſeveral miſtreſſes. | 


Lew1s the Thirteenth was almoſt nine years of 
Vor, II. | 


in the 


example; though there were ſome in the aſſembly 
who lamented the misfortune of their country, in 
being left at the diſcretion of an Italian, a profuſe 
and unexperienc'd regent, who would probably be 
influenc'd by GALIG AI and CoNCHINI her huſ- 
band, the Queen's chief confidants, and creatures 
of the court of Spain, and who were ſuſpected of 
ſuborning RAvAILLAC to aſſaſſinate his late Ma- 
jeſty. 

? The Count de Soiſſons, ſecond Prince of the 
blood, was extremely ſurpriz' d to find the regency 
diſpos'd of on his arrival at Paris; but the Queen 
gave him the government of Normandy to pacify 
him. The Dukes of Guiſe and Efpernon, who 
had been ſo ſerviceable at this juncture, ſhe re- 
warded according to their reſpective inclinations 
and circumſtances. To Guiſe, who wanted mo- 
ney to pay his debts the moſt of any thing in the 
world, ſhe gave two hundred thouſand crowns, 
The haughty Eſpernon ſhe loaded with honours, 
order*d him an apartment in the Louvre, and that 
the Secretaries of ſtate ſhould communicate all their 
—_—_— him. | 


n the mean time the parliament were taken up Th: trial of 
with the trial of RAvAILLAC. By the interro- Ravaillace 


eatories and depoſitions that are left upon record, 
it appears that he was an enthuſiaſt, and appre- 
hending that the King was about to make war on 
the Pope, and encouraged the Hugonots, he took 
up the reſolution of killing him. He had imbibed 
an opinion, that it was lawful for any private man 
to kill his Prince if he was an enemy to his Ho- 
lineſs. He told the judges that to make war a- 
gainſt the Pope was to make war againſt God, be- 
cauſe the Pope was God, and God was the Pope. 
He conſtantly averr'd to his laſt breath, that no 
man, neither French or foreigner, had incited him 
to commit this murder. He was broke alive upon 
the wheel on the 27th of May, in purſuance of 
his ſentence. The ſame day the parliament order'd 
the faculty of Paris to revive their cenſure againſt 
thoſe who teach, That a private ſubject may and 
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HAP. ought to deſtroy tyrants by all the ways they can, 
XXXIV. and that ſuch an action is not contrary to the oath 
Gone of allegiance the ſubject takes. And however clear 
the Jeſuits may be of the late King's murder, the 
preachers at Paris inveigh'd ſeverely againſt them 
at the time of his funeral. 
The match It was propos'd at the beginning of this reign to 
with ein proceed in the double match with Spain, that had 
propos q. been concerted in the time of HEN R IV; name- 
ly, of the preſent King with the Infanta, and of 
the Prince of Spain with the eldeſt daughter of 
France. The Queen being prepoſſeſs'd by the I- 
talians about her, whom the Court of Spain had 
corrupted, laid it down as a maxim that the eſta- 
bliſhment of her authority depended on a good un- 
derſtanding with the Pope and King of Spain. The 
court of Rome did not doubt to find their account 
in this double alliance, as believing it the moſt ef- 
fectual way to ruin the Proteſtants : as the one de- 
ſtroy'd them in Germany and the Low Countries, 
they projected that the other might extirpate the 
ugonots in France, if they were united in their 
councils. The Queen however in order to keep 
all quiet in the beginning of her adminiſtration, 
thought fit to iſſue a proclamation confirming the 
edict of Nants,. and to relinquiſh or leſſen ſeveral 
of the taxes which were grievous to the ſubject, 
particularly that of ſalt was abated a fourth part. 
While things were in this ſituation, the Prince 
of Conde return'd to court from Milan, whither 
he had retir'd with his wife to prevent the late 
King's abuſing his bed. The Spaniards upon the 
death of HENRY the Fourth would: have perſua- 
ded him to take the title of King, inſinuating that 
the marriage of his late Majeſty with Mary of 
Medicis was void, on account of his former mar- 
riage with the Princeſs MARGARET, who was 
then living, and his contract with Madam D'Ex- 
TRAGUES, and conſequently his iſſue by Mary 
were illegitimate: but the Prince lighted the pro- 
poſal, chuſing to reſt ſatisfied with his preſent cir- 
cumſtances rather than hazard all in the uncertain 
purſuit of a crown. He ſhew'd the ſame mode- 
ration or meanneſs of ſpirit, as ſome were pleaſed 
to term it, on his arrival at Paris; when the 
Dukes cf Bouillon and Sully, and other chiefs of 
the Proteſtants, offered to aſſiſt him in obtaining 
the regency, and removing his enemies from a- 
bout the * he ſuffer'd the Queen quietly to 
enjoy the regency he found her poſleſs'd of. It 
is obſerved of him, that his avarice much exceed- 
ed his ambition, He continued however for ſome 
time head of a party, in oppoſition to Count Soiſ- 
Conchini ſons; ConcChini, now Marquiſs d'Ancre, the 
tete the Queen's favourite, playing one of theſe Princes 
2 ae againſt the other, that they might not be at lei- 
variance, ſure to animadvert on his conduct, and made him- 
ſelf the umpire of their differences : however, he 
pet to court the favour of the Prince of Conde 
noir, 


The Emperor, upon the death of the laſt Duke C HA 


of Cleves and Juliers, deſigning to annex thoſe 
countries to his hereditary dominions, had ſent 


the Archduke LEOPOLD to take poſſeſſion of The Fig 
them, under pretence of ſequeſtring them till the Dart 


ſeveral claimants ſhould have made out their re- 
ſpective titles. He poſleſs'd himſelf accordingly 
of the ſtrong city of Juliers ; but the French and 
Dutch, whoſe intereſt it was to prevent the ag- 

randizing of the houſe of Auſtria, laid ſiege to 
Fulles, and took it, dehvering it into the hands 
of the Elector of Brandenburgh and Duke of 
Newburgh, who pretended to it by virtue of their 
having married two of the daughters of that 
houſe : and thus theſe countries became involy'd 
in the war of the Netherlands, to which they lie 
contiguous. But to return to the French court : 


The favourite CONCH1N1 took care to keep the 16:1 


principal nobility at conſtant variance, to prevent 
their intermeddling too much in the adminiftra- 
tion ; however, both Conde and Soiffons united 
in getting the Duke of Sully difgrac'd, and. Mar- 
ſhal ÞE BoviLLon, tho' a Proteſtant, contri- 
buted all he was able to have that great man re- 
mov'd from his poſts of ſuperintendant of the fi- 
nances, &c. It was the miſunderſtandings between 
theſe Proteſtant Lords that at length proved their 


ruin. Their numbers and their quality were ſo 


conſiderable, that they could never have been de- 
preſs'd, if they had not by their unſeaſonable 
quarrels done their enemies work for them. 


The Proteſtants had been allow'd their gyms Auen 
aſſemblies in the reign of HEN RV the 
where they uſed to draw up repreſentations of their S m. 


grievances, and elect ſix deputies, of whom the 
King choſe two: theſe were conſtantly to attend 
the court, and take care that nothing paſs'd to the 
diſadvantage of their religion. Such an aſſembly 
was permitted to meet this year at Saumur by the 
Regency, at which the Dukes of Sully, Rohan, 
Trimouille, Soubize, Chatillon, la Force, and 
the Marſhal BouiLLox were preſent, the laſt of 
which noblemen expected to have been choten 
preſident ; but being oppoſed by the reſt, the 
choice fell upon the celebrated Du Pr ess1s MoR- 
NAY, at which Bov1LLoN was ſo diſguſted, that 
he is ſaid to have done the Proteſtants many ill 
offices at court afterwards, This gentleman feems 
to have been more concern'd to render himſelf the 
head of a party, than to promote the intereſts of 
the religion he profeſs'd. The general pr 
were ſo ſenſible of the ill conſequence of theſe 
diviſions among their chiefs, that they propos da 
reconciliation, and in outward appearance effected 


it between SULLY and BoU1LLon, who ſeem 

to be the moſt exaſperated againſt each other 3 but 
it did not prove ſincere, at leaſt on BoVILLON © 
part. This aſſembly not receiving any ſatisfactory 


anſwer to the repreſentations they made of their 
grievances, 
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grievances, renew'd their uſual oath, namely, That 
they would die in defence of their faith, and 
never depart from their allegiance due to the 
King ; with which they were afterwards reproach- 
ed, as entring into a ſeditious engagement. 

In the year 1612, the double marriage between 
France and Spain was agreed on, The Queen 
ſquander'd away incredible ſums at the rejoicings 
that were made on this occaſion, while the Pro- 
teſtants were under the utmoſt conſternation, be- 
lieving their ruin to be chiefly intended by this 
union of the two crowns. * endeavour'd 
therefore again to reconcile the Lords of their 
communion, and procur'd a promiſe from them 
to forget their former quarrels, and to aſſiſt each 
other as far as religion and their allegiance to their 
Prince would allow, and to do nothing that might 
prejudice the union and uniformity of the doc- 
trine and diſcipline eſtabliſh'd in the reformed 
churches of France. The Dukes of Ro an and 
SULLY, the Marſhals Boui1LLon and LESDI“ 
GUIERESs, CHATILLON, SOUBIZ,E, LA FORCE 
and DU PLEsSIS MoRNay ſign'd this agreement, 
and ſent it to the Governours of the towns given 
them for their ſecurity, and to the gentlemen of di- 
ſtinction of their perſuaſion in the ſeveral pro- 
vinces ; who all ſubſcrib'd this engagement, 

The national aſſembly held in the year 1610, 
having been diſſolv'd before they could obtain any 
redreſs of their grievances from the court, pro- 


ted. vincial aſſemblies were afterwards held without a 


licenſe from the court, and two deputies from each 
of the eight provinces were ſent to Paris, to ſolicit for 
favourable anſwer to the repreſentation that had 
been made by the laſt national aſſembly ; but the 

4 to give them audience, under pre- 
tence that theſe provincial aſſemblies were illegal, 
not having been conven'd by the King's authority; 
and did not only prohibit the holding ſuch aſſem- 
blies for the future, but alſo national ſynods, where 
any other perſons beſides their preachers and elders 
ſhould be preſent, or any thing treated of but what 
concern'd the doctrine and diſcipline of the reform- 
ed churches of France; and the general aſſemblies 
held fince that of Saumur were declar'd unlawful, 
However, that thoſe who had been at them might 
not be under any uneaſineſs, the King declar'd, 
that as he did not believe they had any ill deſigh 
in attending thoſe aſſemblies, he would grant them 
a pardon for it, The Proteſtants were more of- 
tended than pleas'd with this pardon : they inſiſted 
they had committed no crime; and at a national 
[ynod that was held this year at Privas, they made 
4 ſolemn proteſtation, that the provincial aſſem- 
blies had not been held illegally, and that the Re- 
formed look'd on the pardon his Majeſty had grant- 
ed them as a diſgrace, that they ſhould never make 
ule of it, and would diſown ſuch Proteſtants as did, 
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And the regency not caring to irritate the Hu- CHAP, 
gonots at this time, publiſh'd another declaration XXXIV. 
in ſofter terms, which was call'd an explanation. 
of the former, 

The Prince of Conde finding himſelf lighted at 1614, 
court, and that Concnini had the adminiſtra- The Prince 
tion ſolely in his hands, retir'd in diſguſt, and was gf, af. 
follow'd by the Dukes of Nevers, 1 Ven- gainft the 
doſme, Longueville, &c. The reaſons they gave court. 
for their diſcontents were the waſting of the pub- 
lick revenues, the beſtowing the higheſt dignities 
on foreigners and worthleſs perſons, the arbitrary 

ower of the miniſtry, the little regard had to the 
8 of the blood and Peers of the kingdom, the 
controlling the parliaments in the exerciſe of their 
juriſdiction, the exceſſive price demanded for of- 
fices of judicature, the deſtruction of the nobility 
and oppreſſion of the people, and the precipitate 
concluſion of the King's marriage before his com- 
ing of age. To theſe complaints, which were 
moſt of them juſt, were added ſome demands, ſuch 
as the calling a convention of the Eſtates within 
three months, the ſuſpending the King's marriage 
and his ſiſter's, and the employing men of integrity 


about the King's perſon. 


The Queen, in anſwer to this declaration, pub- 
liſh'd a manifeſto, wherein ſhe obſerves, that the 
covetouſneſs of the Prince of Conde and the other 
great Lords, had forc'd her to conſume a great 
part of the treaſure left by the late King; that 
they continually form'd cabals and fomented in- 
ſurrections, which oblig'd her to diſtribute money 
amongſt them to keep them quiet; that the irre 
ſolution and ſoftneſs of the Prince made him the 
tool of all the factious at court; that ſhe was read 
to aſſemble the States of the kingdom, and redrefs 
whatever was amiſs; and in the concluſion, of- 
fer'd the malecontents terms of accommodation, 
She did not neglect, however, to raiſe a body of 
troops and ſtrengthen herſelf, in order to give her 
commiſhoners the greater weight at the treaty 
which was agreed on. The Prince of Conde, on 
the other hand, aſſembled his friends, and invited 
the Proteſtants to join him ; but they had no great 
opinion of his ade, and generally excus'd them- 
ſelves, At length a peace was concluded between An accom- 
the Court and the Prince of Conde; ſome of the 3 
malecontents accepted money and others prefer- eee 
ments: as to the publick good, which was the pre- the Prinæ. 
tence of the inſurrection, that was neglected as 
uſual. The convention of the Eſtates, which was 
the only thing of moment this treaty produc'd, 


was ſo modell'd and manag'd by the miniſtry, 


that they effected little of any moment. It was 

in this aſſemhly that the famous RichIIiE u, Richlieu 
Biſhop of Lucon, firſt appear d upon the ſtage, — ry 
being one of the repreſentatives of the clergy, and tage, 


bad a commiſſion to preſent a paper to the King 
Pppp 2 on 
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CHAP. on the breaking up of the States, at the delivery 
XXXIV. whereof he made a ſpeech of an hour long, and 
was heard with great attention. 

1615, The people remain'd ſtill generally diſcontented 
The parlia- that none of their grievances were redreſs'd in the 
_ aſſembly of the States, and murmur'd that the 
me force of Marſhal d'Ancre had till the diſpoſal of every 
the court. thing. The parliament of Paris alſo publiſh'd an 

arret, wherein they invited the great men, and 
all that were well- affected to their country, to 
join them in maintaining the liberties of the na- 
tion. Whereupon the council iſſued a declara- 
tion in the King's name, making the ſaid arret of 
parliament void, and prohibiting all people under 
ſevere penalties to intermeddle with affairs of ſtate, 
The parliament not then uſed to ſuch haughty 
treatment, preſented a remonſtrance to the King, 
wherein they took a great deal of freedom, and 
advis'd him not to make uſe of abſolute commands 
in the firſt year of his majority ; (for he was now 
in his fourteenth year.) The Prince of Condé, 
Marſhal BovitLron, and the reſt of the male- 
contents alſo had again recourſe to arms; but laid 
them down ſoon after upon advantagious condi- 
tions offer*'d them by the court, leaving the Pro- 
teſtants who were their principal ſupport to ſhift 
for themſelves. This peace was called the treaty 
of Loudun, from its having been concluded there. 

'The court ſtill remain'd in great confuſion, and 
ſeveral removes were made of the great officers, 
Biſhop RicHLIEU took this opportunity of ſo- 


liciting the Marſhal d'Ancre for ſome prefer- 


ment, and having contracted a friendſhip with one 
of his creatures, procur'd the place of grand al- 
moner to the Queen-conſort AN NE of Auftria. 


1616, The Marſhal finding him to be a man of parts, 
_ conſulted him on the moſt important affairs, and 


ate, at length advanc'd him to the degree of a priv 
n counſellor and ſecretary of ſtate. "And it ul. by 
his advice, tis ſaid, that he reſolv'd to ſeize the 
Prince of Conde, and all the diſaffected Lords; in 
purſuance of which, the Prince was aCtually made 


The Prince 
of Conde 


m__ pr'- priſoner, and confin'd in the caſtle of Vincennes; 
but the reſt had notice of the deſign againſt them, 
and made their eſcape. 

2617. The Marſhal had ſtill fo many enemies left, that 
by means of Lu IN Es, who uſed to attend the King 
in his ſports, and had ſome influence on him, they 
gave his Majeſty a jealouſy of this miniſter, and 
procur'd an order to take him off; though ſame 
ay they were only to have apprehended him, and 

RE that the captain of the guards, who had a com- 

Pane miſſion to ſeize the Marſhal, ſhot him under a 

murder d. pretence of the reſiſtance he met with. Thus 


fell Concnini, Marſhal d'Ancre, a Florentine, 


after he had tyranniz'd over the French nobility 
and parliaments for near ſeven years, and inſpir'd 
that court with arbitrary views ; which his ſuc- 
cellors in the miniſtry fo improv'd, that before 
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the end of this reign the French were in a man- CH 
3 3 AP 
ner depriv*d of their liberties, XXx1y 

Upon the death of Marſhal d'Ancre all his wy 
creatures were turn'd out, particularly Ricy- 161, 
LIEU: the old miniſters reſum'd their places, Pichl 
The Queen-mother was order'd to retire to Blois, "AY 
where ſhe was confin'd; and RICHLIEv ſerving The q,, 
her there in quality of ſteward of her houſe, Lu IN ESs, mother as 
who ſucceeded CONCHINI in the King's favour, fin d. 
being apprehenſive of the buſy active genius of this 1 
prelate, order'd him to retire to Avignon. In prime alk 
the mean time he entertain'd the King with child- fr. 
iſh diverſions, or exerciſes of devotion, to which 
this Prince was naturally addicted, while he go- 
vern'd the State in as deſpotick a manner as his 
predeceſſor CON HIN I had done, not ſuffering 
any perſon to approach his Majeſty till he was ac- 
quainted with their buſineſs. 

The year following the Queen-mother, by the 161 
aſſiſtance of the Duke of Eſpernon, made her 
eſcape from Blois; which gave Lui Es great un- 
eaſineſs, apprehending ſhe would one time or other 
ruin him by her intrigues. R1iCHLIEv ſending 
him a ſubmiſhve letter about this time, and offer- 
ing to ſerve this miniſter without reſerve, he laid 
hold of the opportunity, and order'd him to attend 
the Queen again, and acquaint him from time to 
time with the meaſures ſhe was about to take, 
but not to let her Majeſty know he had any cor- 
reſpondence with the court; and according as he 
diſcharged this truſt, gave him hopes of preferment. 

This order RICHLIEU very readily obey'd, pi 
and play'd his game ſo well, that he was relied on employ's* 
by beth parties, of which he afterwards made his -#"* 
advantage. The Queen particularly look'd upon G mt:il 
him as her moſt faithful ſervant: that he had iacrige's 
hazarded every thing to attend her in her diftrels, | 
and therefore communicated her moſt important 
ſecrets to him. A treaty was ſoon after ſet on 
foot between the King and his mother, and all 
their differences in a manner adjuſted ; but Rich- 
LIEU diſſuaded her from going to Paris, unleſs ſhe 
could. be admitted into the adminiſtration as for- 
merly. In the mean time LI x Es apprehending The F. 
he might want a ſupport if the Queen- mother 2 5 
return'd, propos'd the making a friend of the Wer) 
Prince of Condé, by reſtoring him to his liberty; 
and accordingly procur'd it for him of the King, 
aſter he had been a priſoner upwards of three 
years: whereupon the Prince in gratitude pro- 
mis'd to ſupport his intereſts, and gave him all the 
aſſiſtance that lay in his power in the adminiſtra- 
tion of the government. LuiNEs about the fame 
time procur'd a patent to be made a Duke and 
Peer of France. : 

The Queen {till remaining at a diſtance from The 


and die 
court, was apply'd to by the Hugonots and diſaf. 1 Low 
fected Lords to oppoſe the arbitrary proceedings of ut 


4. 
the miniſtry; and her party at length became ſo ßel 
numerous, 
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CH AP, numerous, that it made the prime miniſter trem- 
XXIV. ble: nor was it long before they took the held. 
A As to the King, their hiſtorians inform us that he 


was an indolent Prince, and apply'd himſelf to no- 
thing. That he had neither reſolution to under- 
take any thing himſelf, or conſtancy to purſue good 
advice when it was given. That he wanted an a- 
ble miniſter poſleſs'd of the royal qualities of which 
he was deſtitute : whereupon every great man a- 
bout the court knowing his weakne!s, pretended to 
the direction of affairs, and this occaſion'd thoſe 
diviſions that frequently diſtracted the ſtate. 
While LuinEs, who was more a ſportſman than 
a ſoldier, was confounded at the repeated advices 
he receiv'd of the ſtrength and numbers of the 
malecontents, the Prince of Conde advis'd the King 
to take the field as ſoon as poſſible, and attack his 
enemies before they had aſſembled their whole 
force, He aſſur'd his Majeſty that if this conduct 
had been obſerv'd in thoſe inſurrections in which 
he was concern'd, he muſt have ſubmitted. The 
King it ſeems at this time was fo wiſe as to fol- 
low the Prince's advice; and giving him the com- 
mand of the army, march'd with him in perſon 
into Normandy, where the Duke of Longueville 
and the malecontents were reported to be very 
ſtrong ; but they retir'd upon his approach, and 
the King with very little difficulty made himſelt 
maſter of Rouen, Caen, and molt of the towns 
in that province. From hence he continu'd his 
march againſt the Queen, who had aſſembled a 
great body of troops in Anjou. At the ſame time 
he ſent to offer her terms of accommodation, and 
a treaty was actually ſet on foot between them. 
The King ſtill advancing, the Queen was advis'd 
to ſend to the Dukes of Maine and Eſpernon to 
join her with th ir forces; but RICHLIEU appre- 
hending that if thoſe two noblemen were about 
the Queen, he ſhould loſe that influence he had 
on her Majeſty's aff.irs, and not be able to play 
the game he intended, perſuaded her that the was 
ſecure with the forces ſhe had at Angers, and 


compell'd to procur'd an order from her that thoſe Lords ſhould 
_ remain in the provinces where they were ; and 
peace by the by this means ruin'd the affairs of her Majeſty 
rachery of and her conſederates : for the King's troops hav- 


"chliu. ing a great ſuperiority, ſoon after fell upon a 


body of the Queen's, and defeated them ; which 
ſo terrified her, that though ſhe had inſiſted on 
very extravagant terms before, ſhe was now con- 
tent with ſuch as the King was pleas'd to grant. 
There was one ſecret article however conſented 
to in favour of RICHLIEU, which let people into 
the myſtery of the matter : he had made a merit 
of betraying his miſtreſs, and thereby obtain'd a 
promiſe from the King to procure him a Cardi- 
nal's cap of the Pope. When people ſaw there-- 


fore the whole body of malecontents ruin'd by 
the advice of this Prelate, the Queen obliged to 


ANCE. 


return to court, and ſeveral Princes and great CHAP. 
Lords excluded out of the treaty, and none of XXXIV. 


them any gainers by it but himſelf, they made 
no doubt of his having betray'd the Queen, to 
whom he was ſo infinitely oblig'd, both before 
and afterwards. They were further confirm'd in 
this conjecture, when they ſaw the Biſhop's niece 
married to the ſon of the Duke of Luines the 
prime miniſter : but the Queen was ſtill fo far 
trom believing him falſe to her, that ſhe made a 
conſiderable addition to his niece's portion. 

To proceed: The Dukes of Eſpernon and Guiſe, 
and the reſt of the malecontents, having laid down 
their arms, the Pope's nuntio uſed all his intereſt 
with the Duke of Luines to fall upon the Hu- 
gonots : and though this miniſter ſeem'd to diſap- 
prove of it, yet there were ſo many perſons about 
the court for ſuppreſſing them, that it was reſolv'd 
about this time to ſtrike at the whole body. They 
determin'd to begin with the province of Bearn, 
where the Proteliants were moſt numerous : ac- 


cordingly the King march'd thither from Poitiers, ith 
where he then was with his army; but meeting Bearn again. 


with no reſiſtance, he contented himſelf with or- 
dering maſs to be ſaid in the principal churches of 
the province, after it had been aboliſh'd about fifty 
years, 


The Duke of Luines the following year pro- 


cur'd a patent to be Conſtable of France; and the An inſur 


people of Bearn making an inſurrection on account 


of their religion, he ſent the Duke of Eſpernon, of Bearn. 


who was a mortal enemy to that perſuaſion, to 


ſuppreſs them. He found on his arrival that they An army 
had abandon'd all their towns and villages, and fent againft 
were fled to the mountains: but the General or- them. 


his ſoldiers not to hurt any of them, and 
obſerving an exact diſcipline, mor of the people 
return'd to their houſes again. owever, theſe 
two attempts alarm'd the Proteſtants pretty much; 
and astheir churches at Tours, Poictiers and other 
places had been burnt by the popiſh mob with im- 
punity, they were pretty well aſſur'd there was a 
deſign form'd againſt them to diveſt them of thoſe 
privileges they enjoy'd by the edict of Nants. 

The Proteſtants hereupon calPd a general aſ- 
ſembly to conſult of their defence : the King or- 
der'd them to break up, but they refus'd, which 
was interpreted an overt act of rebellion, and the 
court determin'd to ſeize on thoſe cities and towns 
which had been given them for their ſecurity, 
The Proteſtants on the other hand had recourſe 
to arms, and did not fail. to retaliate the inju- 
ries they receiv'd. "Towns were taken and re- 
taken, and thus a war was on a ſudden com- 
menc'd on all ſides. The firſt place that made 
any conſiderable defenge againit the Royaliſts 
was that of St. John de Angeli, which held 
out a ſiege of two months, and then ſurren- 
der'd on condition of preſerving. their * 


dering 


V3, 
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CHAP. lives, liberties and eſtates; but the houſes had been 
XXXIV. in a manner deſtroy'd by the beſiegers, and the 
—[VLing raz'd their fortifications. After this the 
royaliſts took ſeveral other places, and being en- 
couraged by their ſucceſs, laid ſiege to the ſtrong 

town of 1 but were forc'd to raiſe it 

after they had lain three months before the place, 

and loſt an incredible number of men}; the dil- 

race whereof is ſaid to have affected the Duke of 
Lane 288 | Proc to that degree, that it threw him into a 


ime Mi- : a 
— dies. fever, of which he died. 
1622. The Queen- mother was about this time re- ad- 


The Queen- mitted into the council, in order to balance the 
— Prince of Condé, who was thought to bear too 
the admini- great a ſway in it. Both of them were very zea- 


Rrationa- Jous in proſecuting the war againſt the Hugonots, 


bew. ne Who being deſerted by moſt of their Chiefs, had 
r the worſt of it every where. SULLY, BOUILLON, 


konots for- LESDIGUIERES and CHATILLON, all went 
take them. over to the court: they alledg'd, that their party 
would be under no government; that their gene- 
ral aſſemblies, and even ſynods of the clergy, pre- 
tended to direct their military operations; and 
that it was impoſſible to hope for ſucceſs where a- 
narchy and confuſion reign'd. However, a; great 
part of the country was deſtroy'd by the continual 
ravages of the one or the other party, the taxes 
. ork: conſequently fell ſhort, and the King was forced 
'pell'd to ra- to take ſome extraordinary ways to raiſe money; 
tify the acts ſome of which appear'd fo illegal and oppreſſi ve, 
32 that the parliament of Paris refus d to ratify them, 
council. a : . a ; 
till the King coming thither in perſon, with the 
Princes of the blood and great officers of State, 
terrified them into a compliance. In this reign, 
it is obſerv d, their parliaments had but very little 
authority; the court made no other uſe of them 
than to record the acts of the King and Council. 
The royaliſts went on ſucceſsfully, 1 wen 
place after another from the Hugonots, The Mar- 
quisde la Force alſo, who commanded their troops 
in Guienne, thought fit about this time to recon- 
.cile himſelf to the court, receiving of the King a 
Marſhal's ſtaff, and a conſiderable ſum of money, 
in conſideration of his deſerting his party, and de- 
livering up the town of St. Foy. The war yet 
continue] very bloody: the town of Negrepeliſſe 
particularly having been taken by the royaliſts, 
and the garriſon afterwards over-power'd and put 
to the ſwor\ by the inhabitants; the King, upon 
the retaking it, order'd all the people in the town 
and caſtle to be maſſacred, except the women, 
- who were nevertheleſs expoſed to the brutaliy of 
the ſoldiers. Cruelties of this kind were exer- 
ciſed in ſeveral other places; no wars, 'tis ob- 
ſerv'd, being ever carried on with that rage and vio- 
lence as thoſe which are occaſion'd by difference in 
religion: murder and rapine are ſanctified in the o pi- 
nion of both ſides, by the righteouſneſs of the cauſe. 
About this time LEsD1GUIERES was made 


The civil 


war very 


bloody. 


A peace con- 
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Conſtable of France, on account of his skill inCHAP 
military affairs, and his complaiſance to the court XXXIV. 
in turning Papiſt : and the Proteſtants being in- Gem an 


duc'd by taeir ill ſucceſs to deſire peace, the Con- 
ſtable procured them a pardon and liberty of con- 
ſcience, which put an end to the war; though 
there were ſome of the Miniſters whom nothin 
would fatisfy but a total extirpation of the Hugo- 
nots, 

RICHLIEVU this year receiv'd his Cardinals cap 
by the follicitations of the Queen-mother, for 
which he promis'd everlaſting gratitude ; tho' it 
is obſerv'd, his gratitude and acknowledgments 
laited no longer than her friendſhip was advanta- 
gious to him. She would have procur'd him alſo 
a place in the council, but was not able to effect 
it till near two years after, the Miniſtry had ſuch 
a jealouſy of him; whereupon he ſtill continued 
to exerciſe the office of Steward of the Queen's 
houſe, and made his court to her with his uſual 
diligence, 

Ihe kingdom now enjoying peace at home and 
abroad, nothing remarkable happened this year, 
unleſs ſome changes in the Miniſtry ; Coons 
SCHOMBERG was turned out of his places of Su- 
perintendant of the finances, and Grand Maſter 
of the ordnance, and the old Chancellor S1L Le- 
RY was oblig'd to reſign. 

The year 1624 was propitious to Cardinal 


Richie; 
made Care 
nal, 


162 


1624 


RICHLIEU, who, at the repeated inſtances of C 


the Queen- mother, was admitted into the coun- 


ich 2 


mittec N 


cil of ſtate, where there being ſcarce any perſon the cant 
of great experience or capacity at this time, he offt. 
ſoon obtain'd the entire diſpoſal of publick affairs. Become. 


One of the firſt things that fell under his manage- 


prime Mi- 
niſter. 


ment was the match between CHARLEs Prince of , 
l I The mate 
Wales, and the Princeſs HENRIETTA the King's between the 


ſiſter. 


tholicks; a c 
were to be all Catholicks, and the education of 
the children of this marriage in the ſame religion. 
The two firſt were abſolutely refuſed by the Eng- 
liſh Ambaſſadors; and as to the laſt it was agreed, 
the children ſhould remain in the hands of the 
Princeſs till ten years of age, and that ſhe might 
have the direction of their education in the mean 
time. The French were to pay eight hundred 
thouſand crowns for her marriage rortion, one 
half at London the evening before the marriage, 
two hundred thouſand crowns a year afterwards, 
and the remainder fix months after that. Her 
jointure was agreed to be fixty thouſand crowns 
per ann. which is but a trifle to that ſettled on the 
preſent Queen of England, tho' voluntarily gran- 
ted after marriage, without any conſiderarion had 
to the marriage-portion. 


The principal articles the French inſiſted P. of Wales 
on were my of conſcience for the Engliſh Ca-; 


N : Prince's 
urch for the Princeſs's retinue, who Henrietta. 


the 


France and 


- . in di ſpute 
The affair of the Valteline came upon the car- Ju, 5 


oſſeſſi- 


pet next: The Spaniards, it ſeems, in the reign on of the 
. | of 8 


CHAP, of Hexay IV, had built the Fort of Fuentes in 
XXIV. the Valteline, which belongs to the Griſons, to 
preſerve their communication between Germany 
and Italy, that they might not be always obliged 
to aſk leave of the Swiſs or the Griſons when they 
had occaſion to march their troops that way. 
France and Italy were both alarmed at this ſtep, 
imagining the houſe of Auſtria had ſome great de- 
iign in view; but the Spaniards pretended the 
had built this fort only to protect the Catholick 
religion in the Valteline, which they apprehended 
would be extirpated by the Griſons, who were 
Sovereigns of it, This appear'd afterwards only 
a ſham to lull the Italian States aſleep, the Spa- 
niards proceeding to build four other forts, in order 
to make themſelves entirely maſters of this valley, 
which is a country about thirty miles in length, 
and naturally ſo well defended by rocks and pre- 
cipices, that whoever poſſeſſes it, may, with a 
ſmall force, prevent the greateſt armies paſſing 
between Germany and Italy. 

The French ſpent a great deal of time in trea- 
ties and negotiations to prevail with the Spaniards 
to demoliſh theſe forts, which they often promis'd 
to do, but never effected. An alliance was there- 
upon entered into between the French, the Duke 
of Savoy, and the Venetians, in the year 1623, 
to compel them to quit the forts, and reſtore the 
Griſons to the ſovereignty of the Valteline. The 
Spaniards finding it would be difficult to maintain 
their ground, put their forts into the hands of the 
Pope, aſſuring his Holineſs they had no other de- 
ſign than the preſervation of the Catholick religi- 
on ; and by this artifice they avoided a war, and 
engaged the Pope on their fide. In the mean time 
the paſſes remained open to their troops, and they 
did not doubt the getting the forts out of the 
hands of the Pope again, as ſoon as the alliance a- 
bove-mention'd ſhould be diſſolved. When the 
Cardinal came into the miniſtry, he determined 
to ſpend very little time in negotiations on this 
affair: the Spaniards and Pope refuſing to demoliſh 
the forts, he immediately hired fix thouſand Swiſs 
and Griſons, and ſent them into the Valteline, 
under the cammand of the Marquis de Cueuvres, 
to endeavour to recover the poſſeſſion of it. The 
Pope's troops were fo terrified at their approach, 
that they abandon'd moſt of the forts, and gave 
the Marquis an opportunity of ſeizing the beſt 
part of the country, which he held a conſiderable 
ume with the conſent of the Griſons, who were 
glad to ſhake off the Auſtrian yoke, and recover 
their ſovereignty.- In the mean time, the Pope 
„ made loud complaints of the injuſtice and diſho- 
The rcp, hour that was dene him at the court of France, 
the. of which were not much regarded by the Cardinal. 
— | Another enterprize was concerted the following 
tngun of Year between the Cardinal and the Duke of Savoy, 
8 "Ate of which made a great noiſe, The French and the 
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Duke having each of them their pretenſions on C HAP. 
the Republick of Genoa, it was agreed privately XXXIV, 
to raiſe an army of thirty thouſand men, and a2 
tempt the conqueſt of that country ; and if the 

ſucceeded, to divide it between them. "The B 
and the reſt of the Italian Princes obſerv'd the 

preparations of war that were making on their 

frontiers, but imagin'd they were deſign'd to ſup- 

port the French troops in the Valteline, till they 

ſaw them join and march directly for Genoa, 

The country being utterly unprovided againſt ſuch 

an invaſion, they made themſelves maſters of all 

the towns in the Genoeſe territories, except the 

capital and Savona: but the Conſtable LESDI“ 

GUIERES, who commanded the French, and the 

Duke falling out about dividing the ſpoil, and the 

Spaniards ſending an army of thirty thouſand men 

at the ſame time to the aſſiſtance of the Genoeſe, 

the French and Savoyards were forced to abandon 

their conqueſts with the ſame ſpeed that they made 

them. The French might have ſupported their 

troops in the territories of the Genoeſe indeed by 

timely re-inforcements, but they had no mind to 
enter into a formal war with the Spaniarde, while 
the Rochellers and the reſt of the Hugonots were- 
in arms. 

The French court, it ſeems, on the concluſion The war 
of the laſt peace with the Rochellers, had ſtipula- breaks out 
ted todemoliſh Fort Lewis near that city, which 1 
was built in order to block them up on the land- Hugonots 
ſide, The government taking no care to put this and Papiſts, 
part of the treaty in execution, the Rochellers 
preſented a petition to his Majeſty on that ſubject, 
and meeting with nothing more than fair words, 
were reſolv'd to do themſelves juſtice forthwith ; 
whereas, ſays my author, had they waited till the 
King had been engaged in a war with Spain, 
which ſeemed almoſt inevitable at this time, ne- 
ceſſity would have oblig'd him to have kept his 
word with them; but being govern'd more by their 
paſſions than good policy, they aſſembled a fleet 
to make repriſals, and giving the command of it 
to SOUBIZE, he ſeized upon ſeven of the King's 
ſhips in the port of Blavet or Breſt, They after- 
wards attempted to ſurprize Fort Lewis, in which 
they did not meet with ſo good ſucceſs. How- 
ever, they made frequent excurſions, and ravag'd 
all the country round in the poſſeſſion of the roy- 
aliſts, which the Governour of Fort Lewis was not 
able to prevent. SOUBIZE alſo poſſeſſed himſelf 
of the iſlands of Rhee and:Oleron, on the laft of 
which he built three forts' for the defence of it. 
The Hugonots alſo in Languedoc, being afſemble1 
by- the Dake of Rohan, -had frequent ſkirmiſhes 
with the royaliſts. oe . The French 

The French King about this time hired twenty pire Englic | 
or thirty ſhips of the Hollanders, and procured and Dutch 
ſeven or eight more of the court of England, to 8 
be employed in che expedition againſt Woes An. 

ut 
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CH AP. but the Rochellers being maſters of all the ſea- 
XXXIV. coaſts, ſo that no ſhips could go in or out of their 
—— ports without danger of falling into their hands, 


1626. 


the King determin'd to ſend the ſhips he had pro- 
cured of the Engliſh and Dutch, to ſuppreſs the 
naval power of the Rochellers, and deprive them 
of the iſlands they had poſleſſed themſelves of. 
The Engliſh mariners underſtanding they were 
to fight againſt their friends the Rochellers, left 
their ſhips, of which ſeven were merchant-men, 
and the other a man of war, with the French Ad- 
miral, and returned to England, where great 
complaints were made to the government againſt 
the court of France for abuting the Engliſh, in 
employing their ſhips againſt Rochelle, which were 
lent for another ſervice, The King of England 
however being juſt married to the Princeſs He N- 
RIETTA a daughter of France, and entered into 
an alliance with that crown againſt Spain, did 
not think it proper immediately to break with his 
brother-in-law, till he had firſt expoſtulated the 
matter with him by way of negotiation. 

The Hollanders were not fo ſcrupulous as the 
Engliſh on this occaſion ; for tho' the Rochellers 
were Calviniſts, of the fame communion with 
themſelves, yet in conſideration of a penſion of 
ſix hundred thouſand crowns per annum, which 
they annually recciv'd of the French King, and 
in hopes of their entring into an alliance with 
them againſt their old enemy the Spaniard, they 
ſuffer'd their Admiral and his whole fleet to aſſiſt 
in the deſtruction of their Proteſtant brethren. 
They put themſelves under the command of 
MonTMORENCY the French Admiral, and 
having aſſiſted THoiRas Governour of Fort 
Lewis, in his deſcent on the iſles of Rhee and 
Oleron, out of which he beat SouBIZE, they af- 
terwards ruin'd the beſt part of the Rochelle fleet, 
and among the reſt their Admiral, who periſhed 
bravely however; for three of the enemies ſhips 
being grappled with him, he ſet fire to his pow- 
der, which blew them all up into the air together. 

The Rochellers being reduc'd to very low cir- 
cumſtances, block'd up on the land- ſide by the 


forts which had been built by the royaliſts, de- 
prived of the ſupplies of Proviſions they uſed to 


receive from the iſles of Rhee and Oleron, and 
uncapable of procuring ſupplies by ſea on the loſs 
of their fleet, ſent deputies to the French King, 
imploring his mercy, and deſiring peace on almoſt 
any terms, However, as nothing leſs would ſa- 
tisfy the court than the ſurrender of their town, 
ad the demoliſhing the fortifications, they re- 
turned home without effecting any thing. But 
the court of England, about this time, demand- 
ing the reſtitution of the ſhips that had been lent 
the French King, which were refus'd, and reſol- 
ving to aſſiſt he Rochellers, the Cardinal was in- 
clined to grant that people better terms: He in- 
I 


ST ATE 


ſiſted on no more at this time, than that the Ro- C HAP 
man Catholicks ſhould be allowed the free exer- XXXIV 


ciſe of their religion in Rochelle, and that the 


eſtates and goods of the Eecleſiaſticks ſhould be re- Peace u 
ſtor'd to them: and, on the other hand, he a-! 


greed the Hugonots ſhould have the benefit of the 
edict of Nants, and ſhould not be moleſt:d by 
Fort Lewis, or any of the forts erected in the iſles 
of Rhee or Oleron, but might peaceably enjoy the 
eſtates they had there. And when the Cardinal 
was reproach'd with being a friend to Hugonotz 
on this occaſion, becauſe he would not extirpate 
them when it was in his power, he let thoſe he 
was moſt intimate with underſtand, that he fully 
intended to deſtroy them, and only granted them 
this peace (which he deſign'd to break the firſt op- 
portunity) till he had ſettled ſome foreign nego- 
clations : and the Proteſtants themſelves were ſo 
ſenſible of this, that they ſent SouB1zE to Eng- 
land, notwithſtanding the peace, to ſollicit for a 
re-inforcement. The Cardinal had two great in- 
ducements for concluding this agreement with the 
Hugonots ; one of them was, that he might 
make the better terms with Spain, which court 
remain'd very intractable while they found France 
engag'd in a civil war : the other was the breaking 
of the power of the Princes of the blood and great 
Lords, who, from the beginning, were uneaſy to 
ſee the adminiſtiation of the government entruſted 
ſolely in his hands by the King. 


The peace with Spain he accompliſh'd the ſame p 
year; the principal articles whereof were, that Spun, 


the Valteline ſhould be put into the ſame con- 
dition it was in the year 1617; that the fo- 
vereignty of that country ſhould be left to the Gri- 
ſons ; that they ſhould be maſters of the paſſes a 
formerly, but that the Roman Catholick religion 
only ſhould be exercis'd in the Valteline ; that 
they ſhould be at liberty to chuſe a Catholick 
Griſon Governour, and their Magiſtrates alſo be 
all Catholicks; that the forts in the Valteline 
ſhould be immediately raz'd, and that neither 
party ſhould give any aſſiſtance to their allies who 
refus'd to acquieſce in this treaty. 


The Cardinal being arriv'd to ſuch a degree of he c. 
power at this time, that more court was made to nal te" 
him than to the King or the Princes of the blood, - " he 
began to think how he might eſtabliſh his gran- power of e 
deur, and prevent the cabals of the great men a- Prin” © 


- blood 3 
gainſt him. The perſon he was moſt apprehen- = mea | 


{five of, was the Marſhal d'Ornano, Governout 
to the King's brother the Duke of Orleans : for 
the King being infirm, and having no children at 
this time, the nation began to caſt their eyes upon 
the Duke, as like to ſucceed to the crown; an 

as d'Ornano was obſerv'd to have no leſs influence 
over that Prince, than RicHLIEU had over the 
King, the Cardinal at firſt propoſed the making 
d'Ornano his friend, not doubting, if he "= up, 


Or 


CHAP. ported by the favourite of the firſt Prince of the 
XXIV. blood, the preſumptive heir of the crown, he need 
Ln ated not be concerned at the envy of the reſt of the 
Grandees. But RicHLitu not finding d'Or- 
nano tractable, or diſpoſed to ſupport his tyranny, 
began to look upon him as his enemy, and it was 
not long before he reſolv'd his deſtruction ; to ef- 
ect which, he made uſe of Father Jos EPH a Ca- 
puchin, who pretending a great eſteem and friend- 
ſhip for the Marſhal, led him into diſcourſes which 
render'd him obnoxions to the government, He 
alſo put him upon demanding of his Majeſty, that 
Monſieur the Duke of Orleans might be admitted 
into the council, and made General of the army ; 
with which the King immediately acquainted the 
Cardinal, and demanded his opinion. This Pre- 
late put the moſt odious conſtructions imaginable 
upon theſe propoſitions ; and as he knew his Ma- 
jeſty to be of a feariul jealous temper, he ſaid the 
Marſhal had inſpir'd too ambitious thoughts into 
his brother, who was immediately to ſucceed to 
the crown, in caſe his Majeſty had no children; 
that he demanded the command of the army only 
to make uſe of it againſt him that gave it, or at 
leaſt, that he might ſhare the government with 
him; and that the Marſhal would infallibly, one 
time or other, draw Monſieur into ſome deſtru- 
ctive ſcheme againſt the ſtate, He acquainted the 
King alſo with ſome arguments which was repor- 
ted d'Ornano had uſed to diſſuade Monſieur from 
marrying Madamoiſelle de Montpenſier; as that 
if he eſpouſed one of the King's ſubjects, he 
would himſelf become more a ſubject than before, 
and his fortune would be abſolutely in the hands 
of the King's Miniſter ; whereas if he made a fo- 
reign alliance, it might be of uſe to him if the 
King gave himſelf up to the haughty and violent 
ſpirit of the Cardinal. | 

The King giving credit to theſe infinuations, in 
order to take Monſieur out of the hands of d'Or- 
nano, admitted him voluntarily into the cabinet- 
council; whereupon the Marſhal deſir'd, that he 
might be admitted alſo, as had been promiſed him 
under the miniſtry of LuiNEs, or atleaſt that he 
might ſtand by him in council as one of the Se- 
cretaries ; but both were denied him : whereupon 
tis ſaid, he ſhew'd his diſcontent in terms ver 
diſplcaſing to his Majeſty, and two days after he 
was arreſted with ſome other of Monſieur's offi- 
cers, and carried priſoner to the caſtle of Vin- 
cennes, being charg'd with confpiring againſt the 
King and the prime Miniſter, in order to render 
himſelf maſter of the government. But whether 
the Marſhal and his friends were in any plot or 
not, 'tis certain, this violent proceeding againſt 
him occaſion'd a plot againſt the Cardinal, which 
ang; Was very near being fatal to him. 

ming 7 Fog Monſieur havin ice of the impriſon- 
rain the g notice 0 impriſon 
Cardaal, n_ of 175 Marſhal, went to his Majeſty and de- 
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manded the reaſon of it, and told him, if he put CHAP. 
the Marſhal to death, who was an innocent man, XXXIV. 
he would die with him; that he ſaw he was fal 
len into the ſnare his enemies had long laid for 
him, and he hoped, that the juſtice of his Ma- 
jeſty would not abandon his brother, and an offi- 
cer of the crown, to the fury of their enemies. 
That if he ever diſcoyer'd the authors of the Mar- 
ſhal's impriſonment, nothing but the arms of his 
Majeſty ſhould ſave him from his revenze. Theſe 
tranſports only ſerving to augment the diſtruſt, 
which the Cardinal endeavour'd to raiſe in the 
King's mind againſt Monſieur; and there being 
no hopes of procuring d' Ornano's liberty, nine 0! 
ten perſons of diſtinction, friends to the Duke of 
Orleans, enter'd into a reſolution to aſſaſſinate the 
Cardinal at Fleury, where he then was. The 
Marquis de Chalais, who was one of the number, 
diſcovered the deſign to VALE NC Ax, one of his 
intimate friends, in hopes he would have engaged 
with them; but VALENCay on the contrary cen- 
ſur'd the enterprize, and aſſur'd him, that he would 
diſcover it to the Cardinal, unleſs he would do it 
himſelf, and thereby make his peace with that 
Prelate. W hereupon they went together to Fleury, 
where Chalais made ſuch a diſcovery of the mat- 
ter as he ſaw fit ; particularly he told the Cardinal, 
that Monſieur, under pretence of coming to dine 
with him the next day, would ſend his officers early 
in the morning in order to provide a dinner for 
him, but that the true deſign was to increaſe the 
{ſtrength of the conſpirators. Accordingly at three 
of the clock in the morning, Monſieur's people 
came to Fleury, as if they were to prepare a din- 
ner; whereupon the Cardinal left his apartment, 
and with a numerous retinue came to Fontain- 
bleau, where the King then was, He went im- 
mediately to Monſieur's chamber, who was juſt 
riſing, and extremely ſurpriz'd to ſee him there; 
he expoſtulated with him, that he would not per- 
mit him to get a dinner for him, and told him, 
that he had left his houſe to the Duke's people as 
ſoon as they appear'd. The Cardinal's enemies 
could not apprehend how he had diſcover'd the 
deſign, there being none concern'd in it but thoſe 
whom they believed they might rely upon Ihe 
Cardinal, to conceal the perſon he had it from, 
pretended: he had received the intelligence from 
abroad, and ordered Count Chalais to diſſemble 
himſelf to be of the ſame party ſtil], that he might 
the better penetrate into the depth of his enemies 
deſigns. Chalais pon deceived his friends a 
ſecond time; he confeſs'd;he had made a diſcovery 
in part, to prevent VALENCAY's doing it before 
him, but that he would {till be faithful to them, 
and aſſiſt in the execution of the matter. 

Beſides the Duke of Orleans, ſeveral others of 
the firſt Quality were accus'd, as Count Soiſſons 
another Prince of the blood, the Duke of Longue- 


Qqqq ville, 


The D. of ever he could deſire of his Majeſty. 


comes depen- 
dent on the 


T'H E 


C HAP. ville, the Duke of Vendoſme, the Grand Prior 
XXXIV. of France, the Duke of Eſpernon, the Duke of 
—  Chevreuſe, the Marquis de Valette, and many 


more; of whom the Grand Prior, the Duke of 
Vendoſme, and ſeveral others were apprehended 
and carried to the caſtle of Vincennes. Monſieur 
hereupon was about to withdraw himſelf from the 
court; but the Cardinal apprehending this might 
be to the diſadvantage of his projects, employ'd 
ſome of his agents to divert him from it; and 
having ſufficiently terrified him with the threats of 
the King's diſpleaſure, offered him at length, that 
if he would deſert the party, who had put him 
upon the late attempts againſt his perſon, he would 
become his faſt friend, and procure him what- 
The Duke 
of Orleans conſidering, that if he comply'd with 
the Cardinal, he ſhould not only eſcape a proſe- 
cution, which might be fatal to him, but be re- 
ſtor'd to the King's favour, and might advance his 
intereſt in many other particulars ; let that Pre- 
late know, that if he would ſtay the proceedings 
againſt Marſhal d'Ornano, and increa'e his reve- 
nue an hundred thouſand florins per ann. and ad- 
mit him to marry whom he pleas'd, he would u- 
nite his intereſts with him. The Cardinal, after 
ſome conſideration, agreed to indulge him in all 
theſe particulars, 

In the mean time a ſpecial commiſſion was iſſued 


tries the treat for the trial of Count Chalais ; for tho* Ricn- 


LIEU had promiſed him his favour on _—_ a 
full diſcovery, and his teſtifying ſome particulars 
which he had ſuggeſted to him, yet under pre- 
tence he had not been ingenuous in his confeſſion, 
he refolved to proceed with the utmoſt ſeverity ; 
and becauſe he was apprehenſive, that the parlia- 
ments or ordinary courts of juſtice might not con- 
vict him, or rather, ſays my author, to let the 
great men ſee, that if they caball'd againſt him, 
there was no way of avoiding his revenge, he in- 
ſtituted this new method of trial, which the Mi- 
niſters frequently made uſe of afterwards to de- 
ſtroy thoſe that oppos'd them. And it ſeems the 
Cardinal had prevail'd upon the Duke of Orleans 
himſclt to teſtify, that Chalais had advis'd him to 
withdraw from court, and offered to furniſh him 
with the means of doing it. It was depoſed againſt 
him alſo, that he had reconciled himſelf to the party 
that were to deſtroy the Cardinal, and engaged 
in that deſign a ſecond time. To which the pri- 
ſoner anſwer'd, He had indeed pretended to do fo, 
but it was in order to ſerve the Cardinal, and by 
his and the King's particular orders. But however 
that matter really was, it ſeems, he thought it 
convenient to take Chalais off ; and ſentence be- 
ing paſſed on him to loſe his head, this Miniſter 
ſuffer'd it to be executed. So dangerous is it to 
play a double game; or rather, fo little depen- 
_ is there to be had on the promiſe of a Mi- 
niſter. 


PRESENT STATE 


Among other diſcoveries that, *tis ſaid, were CH ap 
made on this occaſion, it is reported, that d' Or- XXXIV 
nano had told the Queen-conſort, that if the way 


King died, the Duke of Orleans might lawfully 
marry her : nay, that they had talk'd of declaring 
the King impotent, and putting him into a mo- 
naſtery, and even of eee her to Monſieur 
his brother, in his life-time, But theſe probably 
were ſuggeſtions of RiCHLIEU's, to render his 
Majeſty's neareſt relations ſuſpected, that he might 
depend ſolely on the prime Miniſter, And in- 


deed Count Soiflons, one of the Princes of the 


blood, having ſeen the fate of Chalais, and been 
charg'd with a deſign of going to Rochelle, to put 
himſelf at the head of the Hugonots, as many o- 
ther of the Nobility were with other crimes, they 
thought fit to leave the kingdom, or retire and 
live privately on their eſtates : ſo that the Cardi- 
nal had now a clear ſtage ; ſcarce any of the Gran- 
dees were left at court, except the Duke of Or- 
leans, and him he had made dependent on him. 
As to d'Ornano, he died in the caſtle of Vin- 
cennes of a fever, as it was given out, tho' ſome 
reported he was poiſon'd. In his laſt moments, 
being about to take the ſacrament, he ſwore 
upon his ſalvation, that the Duke of Orleans had 
never harbour'd a thought againſt the King's per- 
ſon as he could perceive, and that thoſe about 
him had never given him any ſuchadvice ; but that 
the Duke ſeeing himſelf entirely excluded from 
the government, which was paſled into the hands 
of the Cardinal, had only ſought means to leſſen 
the exceſſive power of that Miniſter, and to ob- 
tain a ſhare of it himſelf. That whatever more 
had been ſaid was falſe, or never came to his 
knowledge, 

RICHLIEU having reconcil'd the King to his 
brother the Duke of Orleans, and made him his 
friend, in appearance at leaſt, procur'd his Ma- 
jeity's conſent for his marrying Madamoiſelle de 
Montpenfier. The King alſo gave his Highneſs 
the duchics of Orleans and Chartres, with the 
county of Blois, beſides five hundred and ſixty 
thouſand livres annual penſion ; and his wife 
brought him an eſtate of three hundred and thirt 
thouſand livres per ann. and being poſleſ#d of fo 
noble a revenue, this Prince now thought of no- 
thing but indulging his pleaſures, and ſeem'd to 
have forgot the ill uſage he had received: but he 
was the only perſon, it is obſerv'd, that was con- 
cerned in the conſpiracy againſt the Cardinal, that 
did not ſuffer either in his perfon, his fortune, 
or reputation. Even the Queen-conſort was 
brought before the Council, and reproach'd by 
the King, for entertaining thoughts of a ſecond 
husband in his life-time. 


As the Cardinal had exaſperated the Princes of 4 gee | 
the blood, and acquir'd the hatred of moſt of the Pd. 


Nobility by his arbitrary and contemptuous bee 
| vi 


ſent to his Majeſty the danger he had incurr'd by 
the zeal he expreſs'd for his ſervice ; whereupon 
the King appointed him guards like a ſovereign 
Prince for his ſecurity, believing that his crown 
and government depended entirely on the life of 
this Prelate. He ordered alſo, that whoever had 
any buſineſs with him, ſhould firſt apply to ſome 
other Miniſter, from whom he was to obtain a 
licence in writing to ſee the Cardinal, before the 
Captain of his guard might permit the perſon to 
enter his gates. 

Thus having fortified himſelf againſt al! ſur- 
prize, he determined to render the King (or 
rather himſelf) abſolute in his dominions. And 
firſt he ſummoned an aflembly of the Notables, 


to approve and give a ſanction to his adminiſtra- 


4: ſembiy tion. This aflembly conſiſted of Monſieur the 
e Duke cf Orleans, Preſident; the Cardinal de la Va- 
ette; the Marſhals de la Force and Baſſompierre; 


the firſt and ſecond Preſidents of the parliament of 
Paris; of the firſt Preſidents of the eight other 
parliaments of the kingdom; of the Procurators, 
or Attorney- generals; of the firſt and ſecond Pre- 
ſidents of the chambers of accounts of Paris, 
Rouen and Dijon, with their Attorney-generals, 
and thoſe of the three courts of aids ; the Lieute- 
nant-civil of Paris; fix Knights of the order of 
the Holy Ghoſt ; ſix of the Council, and twelve 
Prelates. 

Antiently when the ſtate of the kingdom was 
to be conſider'd, new laws made, or taxes raiſed, 
it had been uſual to convene the three eſtates of 
the kingdom, that is, the repreſentatives of the 
Clergy, Nobility, and great towns, without 
whoſe approbation nothing paſſed into a law. But 
the Cardinal deſpairing of having his meaſures ap- 
prov'd by theſe, reſolved entirely to diſuſe it, and 
convene the Notables, who were ſometimes alſo 
called together upon emergencies, when there was 
not time or opportunity for a meeting of the 
States: and the court being at liberty to pick out 
whom they pleaſed to conſtitute theſe aſſemblies, 
ſeldom fail'd of having their conduct approv'd by 
them. "Theſe therefore the Cardinal did not 
doubt of modelling according to his wiſhes, and to 
make them ratiſy whatever he had tranſacted, 

His Majeſty being preſent at the opening of the 
alembly, acquainted them, that he had called 
them together to remedy the diſorders of the {tate ; 
and that the Keeper of the Seals would further de- 
clare his pleaſure. The Keeper MURILLAC 
'lereupon ſaid, That the King had conven'd them 
tO receive their advice on the important affairs of 
the government, in imitation of his predeceſſors, 
Who ſometimes aſſembled the three Eſtates, and 
'vmetimes the Notables (or Perſons of Diſtinction) 
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conſiſting of a leſs number : then having made a CHAP. 
panegyrick on his Majeſty, he thank'd heaven for XXXIV. 
the diſcovery of the conſpiracies form'd againſt 


him, (or rather the Cardinal). He let them know 
that the government was greatly in debt, by the 
charges the civil war had occaſioned, and the penſi- 
ons given to the allies of the crown and the great 
men of the kingdom. That the King had been 
oblig'd to raiſe money by various means, and yet 
the treaſury was above fifty millions in debt, from 
the conſtant deficiencies of thoſe ſupplies. That 
his Majeſty would endeavour to retrench his pri- 
vate expences, and regulate his finances; but ſtill 
means mult be found out to augment his revenues, 
and to put him into a condition to repreſs the fre- 
quent conſpiracies and rebellions form'd againſt 
the government ; and that his Majeſty would or- 
der the eſtimates for theſe purpoſes to be laid be- 
fore the aſſembly. The reader will forgive me re- 
Citing the heads of this ſpeech for the reſemblance 
it has to ſome more modern ſpeeches, that have 
been frequently made in a neighbouring king- 
dom. | 

When money, the ultimate end of all ſpeeches 


1627, 


of this nature, was propoſed to be rais'd, it was The Nota- 


with the greateſt readineſs agrecd to be done by 


bles grant 
all the taxes 


the creation of a multitude of new offices, or a and forces 
charge upon thoſe that were already in being; by the court 
cuſtoms and duties on goods, manufactures, and demands. 


the produce of the earth, ſuch as were never 
known before. And one deſign of aflembling the 
Notables, no doubt, was, that the people might 
diſcharge their rage upon them for theſe oppreſſi- 
ons, while the Miniſtry, who were the contrivers 
of them, eſcaped their cenſure, The Notables 
ſhew'd an equal zeal to raiſe what forces the court 
commanded for fea and land- ſervice; and in 
ſhort, like ſome other aſſemblies in theſe days, de- 
nicd nothing that was demanded of them. Nor 


is it to be ſuppos'd they ſhould, when moſt of 


them had places or penſions ; and while they gave 
the King with one hand, received part of the ſup- 
plies they granted with the other. The intereſt 
of the nation, we may be ſure, was much ſtudied 
by theſe mercenary creatures. 

There was a great deal of talk, ſays my author, 


of re-eſtabliſhing navigation and commerce, of 


which Cardinal RicHLitu was made ſuper- 
intendant; but his projects produc'd very little 
fruit, any more than a great many cthers that 
were ſet on foot during his adminiſtration to amuſe 
the nation and render him popular. The ſubjects 
were exhauſted and impoveriſhed by taxes, to 
maintain unprofitable wars while he was at the 
helm, and conſequently foreign trade could not be 
carried on to any great advantage. 


In the mcan time there happened ſome miſun- War be- 
derſtandings between the courts of France and wsen 


France and © 


England, which at length broke out into an open England. 


Qqqq2 War. 
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CHAP. war. The French had employ'd the Engliſh ſhips 
XXXIV. which were lent them to aſſiſt in the ſiege of 
WY WY Genoa againſt the Rochellers, and refus'd to re- 
ſtore them, as has been obſerv'd already ; where- 
upon the Engliſh made reprifals, by ſtopping ſe- 
veral French merchant-ſhips in the ports of Eng- 
land. The court of France on the other hand ſeiz'd 
the effects of the Engliſh merchants in that king- 
dom to the value of two or three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds. But theſe differences had been ac- 
commodated, and the ſhips and merchandizes re- 
ciprocally return'd. A further breach however 
was made between the two nations the following 
year 1627, by the indiſcretion of ſome of the 
Queen of England's fervants, that did ill offices 
between the two courts, The cen, as has been 
mention'd already, was allow'd by the articles of 
marriage to entertain French Roman catholicks 
and popiſh pricſts in her ſervice ; who were ever 
endeavouring to promote the intereſt of their 
country and religion, and making what proſely tes 
they could to their faith; which gave great of- 
fence to ſome Engliſh Proteſtants, and occaſion'd 
ill-natur'd reflections on his Majeſty, as his be- 
ing inclin'd to popery, encouraging it, &c. But 
the prieſts in the Queen's retinue ſtill gave the 
King greater occaſion to complain, when they 
engaged her Majeſty to walk to the common gal- 
lows at Tyburn to adore the ſaints and martyrs 
of her religion, who had been executed there in 
the two preceding reigns. 
rences they daily created between the King and 
her, occaon'd his Majeſty to diſmiſs them all at 
once, to the number of two hundred and twenty ; 
among whom was the Biſhop of Mende. They 
receiv'd, however, in wages and preſents, the 
value of two and twenty thouſand pounds and 
upwards, before they were ſent back. 

The French King complain'd of this tranſac- 
tion as a breach of the articles of marriage, and 
order'd the Engliſh ſhipping in his ports to be de- 
tain'd, tho* the King of England ſent over the 
Lord CARLTON to repreſent the neceſſity of 
proceeding in this manner for the peace of the 
nation, as well as that of the royal family. 

The French court remaining inexorable, the 
court of England hearken'd to the ſolicitations of 
SOUBISE in behalf of the French Proteſtants, and 
determin'd to fend a fleet of ſhips to the aſſiſtance 
of the Rochellers, who were in a manner block'd 
up by the forts built about their town; and a de- 
claration was drawn up in the name of the Duke 
of Bucks, who was appointed both Admiral and 
General in the expedition, wherein there are three 
motives mention'd for entring into this war : 
I, That the French having enter'd into an alli- 
ance with the Engliſh for the reſtoration of the 
EleQor Palatine, and agreed to join their forces 


with thoſe of his Britiſh Majeſty and march in 


Inſolence of 
the popiſh 
prieſts in 
England, 


The King 
of England 
ends relief 
to the Ro- 
chellers, 


Declaration 
of war a- 
gainſt 
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join them, the liberty of landing there; whereby 


This, and the diffe- 


conjunction into Germany to his aſſiſtance, the CHAP 
French did not only fail in furniſhing their quota XX XIV 
of troops for that expedition, but denied the Fas- — 
liſh forces that came over to Calais in order to 


molt of the forces periſh'd on board, and the ex- 
pedition was ruin'd. 2, T hat the French King, 
contrary to his treaties with his Proteſtant ſub- 
jects, of which the King of England was guaran- 
tee, had block'd up their towns and forts, And, 
2. That he had ſeiz'd all the Engliſh ſhipping and 
merchandize in his ports. But whatever were 
the declar'd or conceal'd reatsins for affiiting the 
Rochellers, the Duke of Bucks with a fleet con- 
ſiſting of an hundred tail of men of war and trani- 
ports, ſet fail from Portſmouth the ſeventh of 
June, and came before Rochelle about a month 
aiterwards, when they refuted to admit him or 
any of his people into the city, notwithſtanding 
they had ſent SoUB1SE, brother to the Duke of 
Rohan, over into England to implore aid of the 
Engliſh court; nor could SouB1SE with all his 
importunity prevail with the Rochellers to act in 
concert with the Engliſh fleet. They ſaid, they 
thank'd his Britiſh Majeſty and the Duke for their 
kind intentions ; but as there was a treaty of 
union between them and the reſt of their brethren 
in the ſeveral provinces of France, they durſt not 
accept of foreign ſuccours till they knew their 
reſolutions. But this ſurely ſhouſd have been 
thought of before they had put the Engliſh to the 
charge of this great armament, and drawn them 
into a war againſt this kingdom; and no doubt 
the Proteſtants of the other provinces had long 
ſince becn conſulted upon the point : but the true 
reaſon of this abundant caution, was certain ad- 
vice they had received from their brethren the 
Engliſh ſectaries, that King CHARI Es either de- 
ſign'd to make himſelf maſter of their city, and 
perhaps introduce epiſcopacy there, which they 
dreaded equal to popery ; or that the King of Eng- 
land would make peace with France, and deliver 
them up to the mercy of their enraged Soverelgn. 
The Duke might juſtly have been provoked at the 
ficklene's and unkind ſuſpicions of the Rochellers, 
and left them to ſhift for themſelves ; but becauſe 
he was unwilling to return to England without 
effecting any thing, after the kingdom had been 
at ſuch a vaſt expence to ſend reliet to the French 
Proteſtants, he determined to land his forces on 
the iſle of Rhee, which lies near Rochelle, to gs 
the citizens time to conſider their true intetelt. 
I don't doubt but Sou B1$E repreſented to him how 
ungovernable the Hugonots generally were, even. 
when they were commanded by thoſe of their on 
nation of the firſt quality : that their preachers 
would frequently defeat the beit-laid deſigns ot 
their Generals, through their ſuperſtition and 4 
gotry ; that his father, the Duke of Rohan, W 


Was 


Ab CHAP, was at that inſtant drawing their forces together 
IV XXIV. to oppoſe the Prince of Conde, was far from be- 


ing obey'd as he ought, and as the neceſſity of their 
affairs required ; and that moſt of the heads of 
their party had gone over to the court, as deſpair- 
ing of ſucceſs where the multitude were under no 
command ; but that they were a well-meaning 
afflicted people, and it would be glorious to him 
if he ſhould attempt to deliver them from the ty- 
ranny and oppreſſion they labour'd under, even 
without their concurrence. Theſe conſiderations, 
or ſomething of the ike nature, was probably 
ſuggeſted to the Dube by the French Proteſtants 
on board the fleet, or he would not have made a 
: dang deſcent on the iſle of Rhee, where there was a 
6 de- conſiderable body of French troops drawn toge- 
cent on the ther to oppoſe his landing. The French hiſto- 
ol kee. rjans ſay he was repuls'd three times, in wich he 
lot a great many brave men, but carried his point 
at laſt, and obliged THoIraAs, the Governour, 
to retire into the caſtle of St. Martins, and other 
forts upon the iſland, with his troops. Had the 
Duke immediately laid ſiege to the caſtle, it is 
computed he = © have carried it in a fortnight's 
time : but he ſeems to have been totally unpro- 
vided for a ſiege, and therefore propos'd only to 
block up the forts, and prevent any ſupplies of 
ammunition and proviſion being thrown into them, 
till he could be furniſh'd with n a erials proper 
for a ſiege from England or Rochelle. And in- 
deed the Rochellers, when they had confider'd 
the advantage the poſſeſſion of the iſle of Rhee 
would be to them, that many of their eitates lay 
there, and they had great part of their proviſton 
from thence, they did vouchſafe to ſupply the 
Duke with ſome forces and other neceflaries to- 
wards the reducing of St. Martins. But it was 
now too late: Cardinal RicHLIEU had found 
means to tran{port ſuch numbers of troops into the 
ifland, that the French were become much ſupe- 
riour in numbers to the Engliſh, Whereupon the 
Duke, after having remain'd there three months, 
found himſelf under a neceſſity of raiſing the ſiege, 
and re-imbarking his troops for England ; which 
was done with leſs loſs than could have been ex- 
pected, conſidering they were to retire in the face 
of a numerous enemy. According to the Engliſh 
account, which ſeems to be the trueſt, they loft 
two thouſand men in this expedition ; but the 
French fay eight; which is near as many as they 
had when they made the deſcent. The Rochel- 
lers, now ſenſible of the ſincerity of the Engliſh, 
parted good friends with the Duke of Bucks; and 
he promis'd to return with a more powerful re- 
infarcement to their aſſiſtance the next ſpring. 
One great occaſion of the Duke's not carrying 
the caſtle of St. Martins, and making himſelf maſ- 
tor of the ifle of Rhee, was the dilatorineſs of the 
Earl of Holland; who being intruſted to carry the 


2 
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neceſſary ſtores and ammunition to the iſle of Rhee CH A P- 
for a ſiege, had got no further than Plimouth with XXXIV* 
them when the Duke return'd to England; and it 
was by no means adviſable to hazard ſo great a 

fleet as the Duke had with him, longer upon the 

French coaſt in winter, if there had not been an 

army to oppoſe the operations: but as he began to 

want all neceſſaries, and the French troops were 

much ſuperiour to thoſe he had with him, the Duke's 

retreat does not ſeem to deſerve any manner of cen- 

ſure, tho' the fanaticks and the reſt of his domeſ- 

tick enemies uſed him very ſcurrilouſly on this oc- 

caſion. 

The French continued the blockade of Rochelle The French 
after the retreat of the Engliſh fleet, and during King conti- 
the winter built forts on the lines of circumvalla- _— . 
. . . . . OC Kade 0 
tion at little diſtances, which entirely cut off all Rochelle. 
communication between Rochelle and the country 
on the land ſide; and as the mouth of the harbour 
was about a mile in breadth, they began an ama- 

Zing work, a ſtone wall twelve fathom wide at the 
foundation, and ſtrengthened with huge piles on each 

ſide, which was to be extended from either ſhore fo 

far into the ſea, as to leave only a ſmall ſpace for 

the flux and reflux of the tide, in which they de- 

ſign'd to fink ſo many veſſels, as ſhould render the 

entrance into the harbour impracticable, The Ro- 

chellers obſerving they were in danger of being 

ſhut up by ſea and land, begg'd of the court of 
England to haſten their preparations, before theſe 

works were finiſh'd. They repreſented that if this 

ſhould once be effected, no proviſions could be got 

into the town, and all the ſtrength of Europe 

would not be able to deliver them ; they mult be 

forc'd to ſubmit to a victorious and exaſperated 

Prince. Whereupon the King of England gave 1628, 
orders to work night and day on the fleet deſign'd 

for the relief of Rochelle, which actually ſet fai! 22 
from Plimouth, under the command of the Ear! et reger“ 
of Denbigh, about the middle of April 1623, and of Rochelle. 
arriv*d before Rochelle on the firſt of May. Not- 
withſtanding the wall or barricado above-men- 
tion'd gradually decreas'd in thickneſs as it was rais'd 
in height, yet was it broad enough at the top to 
erect little works upon it, to ſhelter the ſoldiers 
who were plac'd ſor the defence of it, and they 
rang'd arm'd veſſels along the fide of this mole 
for its greater r fe The French alfo had 
now ſo good an underſtanding with the Spaniards, 
that they procur'd a large ſquadron of men of War 
of them, which join'd with their own, compos'd 
a fleet of an hundred fail, that prevented a great 
convoy of proviſions the Engliſh had got ready 
during the winter being put into the town. The 
Earl of Denbigh alſo found the works at the mouth 
of the harbour ſo far advanc'd, and the paſſage 
block'd up by veſſels that were ſunk in it, that if 
it had not been defended by the French fleet, yet 
would it have bcen impoſſible tor his large ſhips to 


have 
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have enter'd it; whereupon after ſome fruitleſs at- 
tempts againſt the worl:s, he was forc'd to return 
The French 
Hugonots were very anzry with the Engliſh that 
they had not ſent ſhips of leſs burthen, which they 
obſerv'd might have got into the harbour at this 
time, tho' theſe great veflels could not; which 
poſſibly would have been comply'd with, if the Ro- 
chellers had given them a particular account of 
their circumſtances: but it would not certain] 
have been prudent to have gone to the relief of this 
town only with ſmall ſhips, when the Engliſh court 
had receiv'd certain advice that the French and 
Spaniards lay before it with a fleet of an hundred 
ſail, But to return to the French army which 
block'd up Rochelle by land: The Cardinal to 
animate the ſoldiery, who were almoſt wearied out 
with the length of the ſiege, prevail'd upon the 
French King to remain with his army in perſon 
great part of the year; but the King having wait- 
ed ſeven months, and there being ſtill no proſpect 
of the town's ſurrendering ſuddenly, he pretended 
extraordinary buſineſs, and return'd to Paris, giv- 
ing RICHLIEU a commiſſion, though a Cardinal 
and a Biſhop, to be Lieutenant-General of his 
armies, laying his commands on the Duke of 
Angouleme, the Marſhals Bass0MPIERRE and 
SCHOMBERG, and the reſt of his officers, to o- 
bey the Cardinal as they would his Majeſty if he 
were actually preſent, 

The Cardinal, thougit he underſtood very little 
of the conduct of an army, vet as he was of an 
active penetrating ſpirit, was very capable of re- 
ceiving the advice of the Generals, and diſtin- 
Euiſhing what was feazible and what not; nor 
would he refuſe the being concern'd in perſon in 
the moſt difficult and hazardous enterprizes, tho” 
very foreign to his proteſſion, if he might be indulg'd 
with the ſupreme command and ſuperintendency 
of the affair. And how incongruous ſoever it might 
ſeem to make a Biſhop General of an army, as he 
was apprehenſive the ſiege might miſcarry in his 
abſence by the milunderitandings or private views 
of the general officers, thoſe that ſaw fartheſt into 
things thought he could not more effectually ad- 
vance the ſervice than by taking the command up- 
on himſelf. When the King left the army, he ex- 
preſs'd the greateſt concern imaginable that his 
affairs would not ſuffer him to take the Cardinal 
with him and charg'd him not to be too prodigal 
in expoſing his perſon in the trenches every day as 
he was uſed to do, intimating that he cou'd not 
live without him. 

RICHLIEU apprehending that the army would 
ſufter pretty much by a winter's campaign, took 
care that they ſhould be well paid and cloath'd, 
and the camp always abounded with plenty of pro- 
viſions which were brought in from the neighbour- 
ing country; his troops obſerv'd ſo exact a diſci- 


pline, that the peaſants brought corn, wine and CH Ap 
fleſh thither with as much ſecurity, and were bet- XXXIV 
ter paid for it than they could expect to be in a. 


nother market, 

At the time the Engliſh fleet was expected un- 
der the command of the Earl of Denbigh, (as has 
been mention'd already) the Cardinal thought it ad 
viſable that the King ſhould return to the camp for 
the encouragement of the ſoldiers, and his Majeſty 
accordingly arriv'd before Rochelle again on 
the 24th of April. When they ſaw the Engliſh 
ſquadron, and obſerv'd they were compos'd of large 
veſlels, they ſoon conjectur'd they would be able 
to do them very little hurt, becauſe there was not 
water cnough at the. entrance of the harbour for 
veſſels of that burthen to ride in: and ſo it proy'd ; 
the Engliſh were oblig'd to retire without intro- 
ducing any ſupplies of men or proviſions into the 
place, as has been related above. 


The Duke of Buckingham, notwithſtanding ur pn. 
this diſappointment, was determin'd to attempt of Bucks 
the relief of Rochelle in perſon once again : ac- On i 
cordingly he gave orders for a greater fea-arma- K * 
ment than ever; he look'd upon his reputation ag:i:. 


to be at ſtake, and ſeems refoly'd to carry his point 
or periſh in the attempt ; and as he apprehended 
it to be an enterprize of infinite difficulty and ha- 
zard, fince ſuch ſtupendous works had been rais'd 
both on the ſea and land-fide of the town, he tock 
leave of his friends, as our hiſtorians inform us, a, 
if he never expected to fee them any more: parti- 
cularly when he parted from Biſhop Lav, it“ 
reported that he defir'd him to put his Majeſty in 
mind to be good to his wife and children; ſoon at- 
ter which he repair'd to Portſmouth, in order to go 
on board the fleet, but was ſtabb'd there on the 


twenty-third of Auguſt by that aſſaſſin FE LTON, Hei... 
a violent enthuſiaſt, who had been taught by the nates. 


phanaticks his brethren, that the killing the Duke 
would be acceptable to God, and the greateſt ſer- 
vice he could do his country. 


The King ſtil} purſued the deſign of relieving A this 
com- fleet ſent“ 


Rochelle, and made the Earl of Lindſey 
mander of the fleet, which ſet ſail from Portſ- 
mouth on the eighth of September; but when 
they arriv'd there, they found the huge wall at 
the mouth of the harbour finiſh'd, and all the 
ſhore cover'd with French troops, and batteries 
rais'd at every place where there was any poſſibi- 
lity of landing. The Earl, however, made ſeve- 
ral brave attempts to force his paſſage, but could 
not break through. 


leſs than fifteen thouſand of them having periſh'd 
by famine) deſpairing of relief, thought fit to ca- 
pitulate, and ſurrender'd the eighth of October. 
The beſt terms they could obtain were a general 
pardon, and ſecurity as to their lives, liberties 


and eſtates, upon which they were to deliver 1 
the 


Whereupon the Rochellers, Roche 
who were now reduc'd to the laſt extremity (no furrere*® 
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the town, and take an oath never to bear arms 
againſt his Majeſty again. Nor had the terms 
been ſo good, but that the Engliſh fleet ſtill re- 
main'd upon the coaſt, and there was ſome ex- 
pectation that the tides, which are very high at 
the approach of the winter ſeaſon, might have 
demoliſh'd part of the barricado at the mouth of 
the harbour, and given admiſſion to the Engliſh 
feet. They were obliged conſequently to his Bri- 
tiſh Majeſty for the enjoyment of their lives and 
eſtates, which had not been granted them, but 
for the countenance the royal navy of England 
gare them. And furely no 8 ever met with 


harder uſage than King CHARLES did on this 


occaſion : his own Proteſtant ſubjects thought it 
a ſufficient cauſe to enter into a rebellion againſt 
him, becauſe he did not ſupport the Proteſtant 
intereſt ſo effectually as they apprehended he might 
have done; and the French Catholicks thought 
themſelves juſtified in fomenting the inſurrection 
of his ſubjects, becauſe he had ſo itrenuouſly ſup- 
ported the Proteſtant Rochellers. It is agreed on 
all hands that the taking of this place gave the 
greateſt blow to the civil liberties of France, as 
well as to the Proteſtant religion there; for no 
ſooner were the Proteſtants diſarm'd, and their 
cities, of which this was the moſt conſiderable, 
reduc'd, but the court found themſelves in a con- 
dition to put what terms they pleas'd on their 
fellow- ſubjects: whereas if the miniſtry were guilty 
of any acts of tyranny before this misfortune, the 
people, by the aſſiſtance of the Proteſtants, were 
generally able to make a ſtand, and defend their 
invaded liberties: and this was indeed the true 
reaſon that Cardinal RicHLIEVU was determin'd 
to put them out of a condition of reſiſting again: 
till he had effected this, he could never hope to 
eftabliſh a deſpotick power in that kingdom. 

The deſtruction of the Calviniſts in France is 
gencrally aſcribed to the mercenary temper of 
their chiefs, and the ungovernable diſpoſition of 
t:icir people. The court, by oftering pentions and 
places to the grandees, drew off many of them; 
and the reluctance of the generality of the Hu- 
onots to be under any command or government, 
Uilguſted many more. When their tee had 
concerted ſchemes for their advantage, it was ten 
© one but they were controul'd and defeated by 
their ignorant enthuſiaſtical preachers, under pre- 
tznce that God did not approve either of their 
bertens or their conduct; and thus the beſt-laid 
deſigns were often blaſted, Ambition and Emu- 
dation among their leaders for the ſupreme com- 
mand, contributed alſo in a very great degree to 
the ruin of this people. But to procecd in our 
hiſtory : The King having taken poſſeſſion of 
Rochelle, publiſh'd a declaration, whereby he re- 
lord the publick profeſſion of the Roman catho- 
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lick religion in that city, and the country of CHAP, 
Aunis contiguous to it. He order'd that the de- XXXIV» 
moliſh'd churches ſhould be rebuilt, and their re. 
venues reſtored to the clergy. That a croſs ſhould 

be erected in the ſquare of the caſtle, with an 
inſcription ſhewing the time and manner of the 
reduction of the city. That the church where 

the Hugonots were uſed to aſſemble for divine 

worſhip in the caſtle, ſhould be converted into a 
cathedral, and the city by the Pope's permiſſion 

made a Biſhop's See. That the offices of Mayor 

and Sheriff ſhould be ſuppreſs'd, and the corpo- 

ration entirely difloly'd, and the city for the fu- 

ture govern'd by an intendant of juſtice appoint- 

ed by his Majeſty. And finally, that the walls 

and fortifications ſhould be demoliſh'd. 

Compliments were made his Majeſty on the 
reduction of Rochelle by the Pope and other ſo- 
vereign Princes; an event, ſays my catholick au- 
thor, of the utmoſt importance for the ſecurity 
of the King's dominions ; a mortal blow to Cal- 
vinifm, and the moſt glorious to Cardinal Ric H- 

LIEU's adminiſtration, | 

While the King was at the ſiege of Rochelle, The war in 
the Prince of Conde and the Duke of Montmo- Languedoc. 
rency, each of them, commanded an army in 
Languedoc againſt the Duke of Rohan and the 
Proteſtants who were in arms there ; where be- 
ing much ſuperiour to their enemies, they ra- 
vag'd the country, and uſed the poor Hugonots 
in the open towns very barbarouſly, but did not 
make themſelves maſters of Montauban, Niſmes, 
or any of their ſtrong places, which held out till 
the King return'd victorious from the war in Italy, 
of which I am next to give an account. 

Vincent Duke of Mantua and Montferrat, The war in 
dying in the year 1627 without iſſue, his honours 2 
and territories devolv'd on the Duke of Nevers; ſucceſſion to 
but the Spaniards being averſe to the ſucceſſion of Mantua. 

a French nobleman, favour'd the pretenſions of 
CSAR DE GonzAaGA, Duke of Guaſtalla, 
who pretended alſo to be heir of the late Duke, 
and prevail'd with the Emperor to grant him the 
inveſtiture of the duchy oft Mantua. The French 
King was no leſs 4 in ſupporting his ſub- 


ject the Duke of Nevers, than the Spaniards were 


in the behalf of the Duke of Guaſtalla; but be- 
ing engaged in the ſiege of Rochelle, could afford 
him no other aſſiſtance at preſent than what was 
to be procur'd by negotiations with the Pope, the 
Venctians, and other Italian Princes. In the 
mean time the Spaniards and the Duke of Savoy 
ſeiz d on the greateſt part of the Montferrat, and 
agreed to divide it between them ; ſcarce any 
conſiderable place except Caſal held out for the 
Duke of Mantua in that territory, and the Duke 
was reduc'd to great extremity in Mantua itſelf 
by the Emperor, who requir'd him to e 

the 
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CHAP. the territories of Mantua into the hands of Count 
XXXIV. NASss Au, till his Imperial Majeſty ſhould have 
Gao ÞI determin'd the right of the ſeveral pretenders. 

The ſiege of Rochelle being now over, the 
King was determin'd to ſend an army to the re- 
lief of the Duke of Mantua, of which he at firſt 
declar'd the Duke of Orleans Licutenant-General 
and Commander in chief: but his Majeſty, *tis 
ſaid, envying his brother the glory of the enter- 
prize, cr ratner the Cardinal not daring to truſt 


The King his Royal Highneſs at the head of fo powerful an 
e e „ army, perſuaded the Ning to take the field in 
his army to Perſon 3 whereupon his Majeity begun his march 
Italy. towards Italy on the ſixteenth of January 1628-9. 
The Duke of Orleans attended him as far as 
Lyons, and then return'd to Paris, declaring he 
would not ſerve in an army where the Cardinal 

would command both him and the King. 
1629, The army being arrived at the foot of the Alps, 


2 ae his Majeſty ſent to the Duke of Savoy to demand 

paſs of Suza, Paſlaze for his troops into the Montferrat; but 

the Duke refus'd it, and began to fortity the pals 

of Suza againſt him : whereupon the King at- 

tack'd it, and having ordet'd part of his forces to 

climb the mountains and charge the Piemontois 

in flink, they immediately took to their heels, 

making but a very poor refiſtance. The next 

day his Majeſty continu'd his march to the city 

of Suza, which ſurrendred upon the firſt ſum- 

A treaty be- Mons. And now the Duke of Savoy, finding 

eween himſelf unable to defend his country, thought fit 

N and to enter into a treaty with his Majeſty, whereby 

he oblig'd himfelf to give free paflage for the 

French troops thro' his territories into the Mont- 

ferrat, and to furniſh them with provitzons : that 

he would prevail with the Spaniſh General. Don 

GoNnzALES to raiſe the ſiege of Caſal, ani with- 

draw his troops out of the Montterrat, and leave 

the Duke of Mantua in the peaceable poſſeſſion 

of his dominions ; and that he would enter into 

an alliance with the Pope, the King, the Vene- 

tians and the Duke of Mantua for the defence 

of the Duke's territories. And the French King 

on his part promis'd to obtain of the Duke of 

Mantua for the Duke of Savoy, the town of 

Trino in the Montferrat, and lands to the value 
of fifteen thouſand crowns per annum, 

The French King having reliev'd Caſal, and 

put the Duke of Mantua into the poſſeſſion of 


A war 2- 
gainſt the 


Hugcnots in R | 
Lanroadie, the reſt of the Montferrat, return'd over the 


mountains with his army and march'd into Lan- 
guedoc, in order to give the finiſhing ſtroke to 
the Hugonot war. The Duke of Rohan was not 
ſtrong enough to keep the field, and therefore di- 
ſtributed his forces in the towns of ſecurity, 
which ſtill remain'd in the hands of the Prote- 
ſtants. The King thereupon laid ſiege to Privas 
in the Vivarez, which was garriſon'd by ſome of 


the braveſt troops the Duke of Rohan had, and 
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deſended the place admhably well; but looking CHAP 
upon their ſtrength to be greater than it really XXXIV 
was, tliey neglected to capitulate till all their | 
works were taken, and could obtain no terms: 
they were oblig'd to ſurrender at diſcretion, and 
moſt of them cut in pieces, or executed in cold 
blood. One occaſion whereof might be, that 
aſter the town was taken, and in a manner in 
poſſeſlion of the Royaliſts, one of the ſoldiers of 
the garriſon ſet fire to the magazine of powder, and 
blew up a great many of them. From hence the 
army march'd to Alets or Alais in the Cevennes, 
which being terrified by the fate of Privas, ſur- 
rendred after a ſhort reſiſtance, as did ſeveral other 
ſmall places. Upon theſe repeated ſucceſſes the 
Cardinal ſent to the Duke of Rohan, adviſing 
him to ſubmit to his Majeſty, and not expole 
himſelf and his party to inevitable ruin. He pro- Tis {ws 
mis'd to the Duke himſelf, his brother Sou ISE i, ance: 
and the reſt of the Proteſtants, a pardon, and ſe- 3 
curity for their eſtates and religion, on condition Sue 
they would demoliſh the fortifications of Niſmes, 
Caſtres, d'Uſez and Montauban, which were ſtill 
in their power; and the Proteſtants conſidering 
their low circumſtances, thought fit to comply 
with theſe terms. The treaty was ſign'd at Alets 
on the 27th of June 1629. After which, the 
Dule of Rohan, with his Majeſty's conſent, left 
tlie kingdom, and retir'd to Venice, obliging 
himfelt not to return without his permiſhon. Soon 
after, the fortifications of the Proteſtant towns be- 
ing demoliſh'd in purſuance of the ſaid treaty, the 
Cardinal made his entry into Montauban, where 
he was complimented, and even flatter'd by the 
Hugonot clergy to a very high degree, The Car- 
dinal thereupon let them know, it was not the 
cuſtom of France to receive them as the body of a 
church on any occafion whatever, but he receiv'd 
them as men of learning ; that under that notion 
they ſhould always be welcome to him, and he 
ſhould endeavour to demonſtrate, on all occaſions, 
that the difference of religion ſhould never hinder 
his doing them all manner of good offices. But 
the Hugonots having parted with their cities of ſe- 
curity, and depending ſolely on the pleaſure of the 
miniſtry, who never kept their words with them 
any farther than they conceiv'd it for their ad- 
vantage, the party decreas'd inſenſibly; and not- 
withſtanding the ſubmiſſion and ready obedience 
they ſhew'd to the commands of their ſovereign, 
he labour'd continually to ruin them, under a no- 
tion that he was bound in conſcience to do it as 
ſoon as he had an opportunity; tho it was not 
effected abſolutely till the repeal of the edit of 
Nants in the next reign. 1 

While the King was engaged in the wars of — 
Montferrat and Languedoc, there happen'd ſome ,,. e 
miſunderſtandings in the royal family which after- fa nily- 


wards occaſion'd great alterations at court: the 
I Duke 


Hp. Duke of Orleans, having buried his firſt wife, en- 
XIV. ter'd into a new amour with the Princeſs MAR 
GoNEZ AGA daughter of the Duke of Nevers and 
Mantua; to which match the Queen- mother 
ſhew'd an unalterable averſion, pretending that 
this Princeſs was of an unhealthful conſtitution, 
and not likely to have any children : though 
the true reaſon of her oppoſing it was Mon- 
fieur's refuſing to marry one of the daughters of 
the Duke of F 18 her near relation; by which 
ſhe propos'd to ſupport her intereſt at court in caſe 
of the King's demiſe. The Queen, whom his 
Majeſty had conſtituted regent in his abſence, to 
prevent the match with the Duke of Mantua's 
daughter, prevail'd on him to ſend for her into I- 
taly, of which the Duke of Orleans receiving in- 
telligence, laid a ſcheme to intercept her in the 
journey and marry her. The Queen having no- 
tice of his deſign, ſeiz d on the Princeſs of Mantua 
and the Ducheſs of Longueville, and confin'd them 
both in the caſtle of Vincennes. The Duke of 
Orleans, vex'd at this diſappointment, and diſguſt- 
ed becauſe the Cardinal had depriv'd him of the 
command of the army in Piedmont, retir'd to 
Nancy in Lorrain. e being ſoon made 
ſenſible that the Cardinal equally deſign'd his ruin 
and the Queen's, he was reconcil'd to her Majeſty, 
and ſent the Duke DE BELLEGARDE to court to 
deſire the Queen- mother not to be reconcil'd to 
the Cardinal, of whom he was determin'd to be 
reveng'd for the many affronts he had receiv'd, 
and to aſſure her he would marry into what family 
ſhe pleas' d. He offer'd the miniſtry alſo to re- 
turn to court, on condition they would augment 
his revenue an hundred thouſand livres per ann. 
which at length was comply'd with. But to re- 
turn to the war in Italy. 

The Cardinal was no ſooner return'd over the 
Alps with his army into Languedoc, but the Em- 
peror's General, the Count DE ME RO PDE, enter'd 
the country of the Griſons with an army of twenty 
thouſand men, and poſſeſs'd himſelf of the paſſes of 
the Valteline, whereby he ſecur'd the communi- 
cation between Germany and Italy again. The 
motive of this expedition he declar'd was, that he 
might be in a condition to decide the differences 
concerning the ſucceſſion to Mantua and Mont- 
ferrat, which were fiefs of the Empire. And the 
Imperial Generals having ſummon'd the Duke of 
Mantua to ſurrender his territories into their hands 
till the Emperor had determin'd the right, on his 
refuſal to comply with them, they took poſſeſſion 
of the greateſt part of his f 

The Cardinal hereupon rais'd another army to 
march to the relief of his Italian allies, of which 
the King did not only give him the command, but 
the honour of repreſenting his perſon with the title 
of Generaliſſimo, which at this time, *tis ſaid, was 
on made uſe of to ſatisfy his vanity, and give him 
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the ſuperiority of the Marſhals of France who ſerv'd CH AP. 
under him. The army being arriv'd at Lyons, the XXXIV. 
Cardinal ſent to the Duke of Savoy to demand a- 
paſſage through his country, and that he would 
unite his forces with thoſe of France, as he had 
promis'd, to recover the Mantuan and Monferrat 
from the houſe the Auſtria, The Duke of Savoy 
deny'd he had made any ſuch promiſe. However, 
he agreed to give the French paſſage, rather than 
come to a rupture with them: but the Cardinal 
reſolving to put it out of the power of the Duke 
to prevent the French armies entring ltaly for the 
future, or to cut off their retreat from thence, on 
ſome other trivial pretence, took an occaſion to 
quarrel with the Duke, and ſurpriz'd the fortreſs of 
Pignerol, which open'd a way to the French to 1 
enter Italy when they pleas' d, and rendred the Ee PRs 
Duke of Savoy dependant on them, . 

The Cardinal, who was Generaliſſimo in this 
expedition, as has been related already, when he 
paſs'd the river Dore at the head of the army, 
was dreſs'd in bright armour, his hat adorn'd 
with plumes of feathers, and a brace of piſtols 
before him, and ſeem'd to take a pleaſure in ſhew- 
ing the ſoldiers how dextrous he was in mana- 
ging the fine horſe he rode upon, prancing before 


the ranks, and bidding the officers take notice 


of his ſkill ;- and indeed this prelate had been 
taught theſe exerciſes before he was deſign'd for 
holy orders. But to proceed in our hiſtory : 
The French were not content with the taking of 
Pignerol, but made a conqueſt of all Savoy ex- 
cept Montmelian ; they ſeem'd to have forgotten 
their original deſign of relieving the Duke of 
Mantua, ſuffering the Imperialiſts to take his ca- 
pital city, and drive him entirely out of his ter- 
ritories, except the city of Caſal, which was ſtill 
in the hands of the A It is ſaid, they 
look'd upon the taking of Pignerol, and the re- 
ducing Savoy, of much greater conſequence to 
them than the marching to the aſſiſtance of that 
Prince: or rather, the Cardinal foreſaw that he 
ſhould be able to relieve him by another method, 
for it was about this time that the celebrated 
GusTAvus ADOLPHUs invaded Germany, with he French 
whom the Cardinal enter'd into a confederacy, in alliance 
and engag'd to give that Prince four hundred with Guſta- 
thouſand crowns per annum towards the charges u 390 
of the war. He renew'd the alliance alſo with — n 
the Proteſtant Princes of Germany, by whoſe ſtant Princes 
means he ſo diſtreſs'd the Emperor, that his Im- Germany. 
perial Majeſty found himſęlf under a neceſſity of 
withdrawing his troops from, Italy, and of coming 
to terms concerning Mantua. The Emperor pro- 
mis'd to grant the inveſtiture to the Duke of Ne- 
vers, on condition of his giving a ſum of money 
to the other pretenders. 

About this time CHARLEs-EMANUEL Duke 
of Savoy died, leaving his dominions to his eldeſt 
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XXXIV. French King Lewis the Thirteenth, between 
Wa whom, and the French and Spaniards, the Pope's 


node JM Nuntio MAzARI1N negotiated a treaty, by which 
the meaza.. the French were great gainers; and this, tis ſaid, 


tion of Ma- laid the foundation of MAzARIN's greatneſs in 
zarin the France. By this treaty the Spaniards agreed to 
Popes nun ovacuate Mantua and Montferrat, on condition 
0. 7 
of the French King's evacuating Savoy and Pig- 
nerol : but the French, by MAZ ARIN's addreſs, 
found means to purchaſe Pignerol of the Duke 
of Savoy; and if they had not had it this way, 
it ſeems the Cardinal was determined never to 
part with it, he apprehended it to be of ſuch im- 
portance to France. | 
During theſe tranſactions the King of France 
and the Court were at Lyons, where his Majeſty 
tell dangerouſly ill, inſomuch that his life was de- 
ſpair'd of. The Queen-mother and Queen- con- 


A cabal a- 
gainſt the 
Cardinal. 


ſort thereupon, *tis ſaid, enter'd into a cabal with 


the two MARILLAcs, (one of whom was Keeper 
of the Seals, and the other a Marſhal of France) 
the Princeſs of Conti, the Ducheſs of Elbeuf, 
VAUTIER the King's firſt phyſician, and others, 
to ruin the Cardinal; of which that Prelate hav- 
ing intelligence from the ſpies he always kept a- 
bout his Majeſty, he determin'd upon the King's 
recovery, which happen'd not long after, to en- 
deavour the deſtruction of all that had been con- 
cerned in the defign againſt him, and few of 
them eſcaped his vengeance, 
The Cargi- -1 he Queens did not want f ufficient provocations 
nal gets the to ſtudy the ruin of the Cardinal; he was per- 
better of the petually ſuggeſting to the jealous timorous King, 
2 that they had a deſign againſt his Majeſty ; that 
the Cueen-mother had more affection for the 
Duke of Orleans than for him, and was perpe- 
vaily conſulting fortune-tellers to know when he 
ſhould come to the crown ; that the Queen- 
conſort was unealy at her having no children, 
and had thoughts of marrying the Duke of Or- 
leans in caſe of the King's death : and his Majeity 
really believ'd theſe calumnics ; while, on the other 
W. all that the two Queens could ſay againſt 
the Cardinal had no effect upon him. Ihe Court 
being arrived at Paris, things came to an open 
rupture between the Qucen-mother and the Car- 
dinal; ſhe proceeded ſo far as in the King's pre- 
fence to call him cheat, ingrate, malicious, the 
wickedeſt man in the kingdom, and diſturber of 
the publick peace; and turning to the King told 
him, that was the man who would take the crown 
from his head and give it to Count So1s80Ns, 
who was about to marry his niece, But the King 
replicd, the Cardinal was an honeſt man, and had 
ſerved him faithfully ; that ſhe had diſoblig'd him, 
and put him to the utmoſt torture, and he could 
never forget the affliction ſhe had given him. 
Whereupon the Cardinal retired, and the King 
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ſoon after follow'd him, ſaying, as he left her CH Ab 

cabinet, that he had had too much patience. XXXIx 
The King ſoon after came to a reſolution to 

make the Queen- mother priſoner ; but as ſhe had 1655 

a great authority in Paris, the Cardinal advisd * Um 

his Majeſty to remove to Compeigne, where it fas“ 

would be much eaſier to ſeize her; and the Queen, 

who had no ſuſpicion of the deſign, followed the 

King thither. On the 23d of February 1630-31, 

the King and Cardinal return'd early in the morn- 

ing to Paris, having order'd five hundred horſe to 

ſurround Compeigne, and not permit the Queen 

to ſtir from thence. When the Queen was in- 

form'd the Court was gone without her, and faw 

herſelf ſurrounded with ſoldiers, ſhe was out of 

all patience, and vented her ipleen againſt the 

Cardinal in ſuch terms as the caſe deſerv'd. She 

wrote to the King alſo to juſtify her conduct; but 

he was ſo influenc'd by the Cardinal and his crea- 

tures, who continually beſieg'd his Majeſty, that 

he would not open her letters. The Qu 
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ueen re- 
ceiving intelligence that the Cardinal was ſending 
twelve hundred horſe to remove her from Com- 
peigne to ſome other place, where ſhe ſhould be 
more cloſely confin'd, found means to make her 
eſcape, and retir'd to Flanders, where ſhe was $t* 9 } 
kindly received by the Infanta, who had the g- 
vernment of the Netherlands. This, *tis faid, 
was what the Cardinal moſt defired ; for having 
charg'd her frequently with being in the Spaniſh 
intereſt, the King look'd upon her retiring to 
Flanders to be a demonſtration of it. The Car- 
dinal had order'd the guards, it ſeems, to give the 
Queen an opportunity of eſcaping, or it had been 
very eaſy for him to have prevented it; but he 
thought ſhe would be able to do him lefs miſchict 
abroad than at court. The Duke of Orleans aifo 
retir'd out of France about the ſame time, having 
firſt ſent a memorial to the parliament of Paris, 
wherein he declares the reafon of his leaving the 
kingdom to be the attempts the Cardinal had 
made againſt his perſon, and that of the Queen- 
mother, in order to render himſelf maſter of the 
kingdom. | 

The King having publiſh'd an edict declaring The ge 
the adherents of the Queen-mother and the Duke Re” 
of Orleans guilty of high treaſon, ſent it to the ih en 
parliament of Paris to be confirm'd; which they of d. 
refus'd to comply with till the parties charg d with 
the crime had been heard before them. Where: 
upon RICHL1EU prevail'd with the King to ſend 
for the parliament to the Louvre, and the Keeper 
in his Majeſty's name let them know, that their 
authority extended only to private right, and not 
to matters of ſtate, the cognizance whereof be- 
long'd only to their Sovereign. Then the King 
order'd a decree of the council to be enter'd in the 
parliament regiſter, which prohibited that court to 
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HAP. ing affairs of ſtate; and to ſhew his diſpleaſure at 
XXXIV. their preſumption, ſuſpended and baniſh'd two of 


the Preſidents of the chamber of inqueſts. The 
King alſo ſtrictly forbid all perſons to keep any 
correſpondence with the Queen-mother or the Duke 
of Orleans, and declared all their mannors, lands, 
and tenements forfeited to the crown. 
de C:ri- The Cardinal having thus gratified his revenge 
W creat? on the Queen-mother and Monſicur, obtain'd a 
» Duke and grant of the King for erecting his lands of Rich- 
* ſieu into a duchy and peerage. He was alſo made 
Governour of the province of Britany, which he ſug- 
geſted was very proper for him, as he was ſuper- 
intendant of trade and navigation, becauſe the 
ports of Britany lie extremely convenient for the 
carrying on a foreign trade : and from this time he 
obtain'd the title of the Cardinal Duke. 

The Prince of Conde and the other grandees 
finding this Prelate ſo firmly eſtabliſh'd in the King's 
favour, that the united intereſts of the Queen-mo- 
ther and the Duke of Orleans could not prevail 
againſt him, but that their oppoſition to his ſchemes 
had occaſion'd their deſtruction, courted R1cH- 
LIEU in the moſt abject manner: the Prince par- 
ticularly went from province to province to ex- 
ecute his orders, and publiſh the praiſes of this 
miniſter ; in a ſpeech to the States of Britany 
he dwells much on the capacity, the valour and 
great ſervices of the Cardinal ; he tells them he 
had confounded hereſy, pull'd down and deteat- 
ed rebellion, extended the limits of the Kingdom, 
&c. and might have added, that he had obtain'd 
an entire conquelt over the liberties of the people, 
and rendred the aſſemblies of the States and Par- 
liaments entirely uſeleſs. 

1 RichLIEu {till continued to purſue the friends 
and adherents of the Duke of Orleans with the ut- 
moſt ſeverity, particularly the Duke of Lorrain, 
from whom he took ſeveral towns and ravag'd 
the country, becauſe he apprehended that Prince 
to be in Monſieur's intereſt : he oblig'd him alſo to 
renounce all treaties and alliances with the enemies 

en the Of the court, Then he erected a court of juſtice 
92 wa to try the adherents of the Queen-mother and the 
Duke, and oblig'd the parliament of Paris to con- 
1 ſent to this manner of proceeding, notwithſtanding 
they had remonſtrated againſt it, and alledged that 
Peers could only be try'd in parliament, The 
Marſhal ve MARILLAC C was made the firſt vic- 
tim to the Cardinal's fury: he had erected one 
court of juſtice to try him, and becauſe they were 
not villains enough to condemn him without proof, 
he appointed other commiſſioners, conſiſting of his 
own creatures, that he was ſure would do as they 
vere directed, Againſt this court in general, and 
feveral of the judges in particular, the Marſhal 
excepted on account of their declar'd enmity a- 
gamſt him, but to very little purpoſe 3 he was 
condemn'd to loſe his head, Great interceſſion 
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was made for his life, but the Cardinal was in- C H A P: 
exorable. The Marſhal was executed at the Greve, XXXIV. 
proteſting his innocence ; and it ſeems his greateſt wy 
crime was his adviſing the Queen to apprehend 

the Cardinal, when the King lay dangerouſly ill 

at Lyons; which was never to be forgiven. 

In the mean time the Duke of Orlcans enter'd The Bake 

France in a hoſtile manner at the head of two of Orleans 
thouſand horſe, declaring that he had taken arms 2 ns. 
to procure a redreſs of the people's grievances and 
oppreſſions under the Cardinal's adminiſtration, 
He was join'd by about three thouſand foot in Au- 
vergne, but the provinces were generally cautious 
of riſing in his favour, having ſeen fo many in- 
ſtances of the Cardinal's vengeance, 

The King on the other hand rais'd two armies 
and ſent them againſt the Duke, and at the ſame 
time publiſh'd an edict, declaring that the male- 
adminiſtration and oppreſſions mention'd in the 
Duke's declaration were all pretended and ficti- 
tious ; that the kingdom was never in ſo power- 
ful and flouriſhing a condition as at this time, and 
that the Cardinal's merits and ſervices were ſo 
well known, that none but thoſe who envy'd his 
Majeſty's glory and proſperity would endeavour 
to defame him; declaring Monſieur's adherents 
again guilty of high-treaſon, and that they ſhouid 
be proceeded againſt with the utmoſt ſeverity, 

Theſe declarations were ſoon follow'd by ac- 
tions. The Duke of Montmorency, who had 
ſurrender'd his office of High Admiral, in hopes 
of having that of Conſtable conferr'd upon him, 
became malecontent on his being diſappointed by 
the Cardinal, and rais'd forces in the province of 
Languedoc, of which he was Governour, to join 
the Duke of Orleans : he procur'd the States of 
Languedoc allo to eſpouſe his intereſt, and pro- 
miſe him to raiſe money and to ſtand by him with 
their lives and fortunes. But coming to an en- The Dukes 

agement afterwards with the King's troops, the of Orleans 
Bates of Orleans and Montmorency were de— _ 
feated, and the latter of them made priſoner. 487 425 
W hereupon Monſieur thought fit to ſubmit and the laſt be- 
lay down his arms; but the Cardinal cauſing his Reads. 
friend the Duke of Montmorency to be condemn'd 
and executed as a traytor, notwithſtanding his in- 
terceſſion to ſpare him, his Highneſs retir'd in diſ- 
content to the Low Countries again, where he 
was well received by the Spaniards, 

The victorious Gusr Avus ADOLPHUS was Guſtavus 
kill'd on the fixth of November this year at the Adolphug 
battle of Lutzen. The. French, as has been re- Kill. 
lated already, had enter'd into an alliance with 
him and the Proteſtant Princes of Germany, to 
whom they granted conſiderable penſions to ſup- 
port them againſt the Emperor, tho' France was 
then at peace with his Imperial Majeſty ; but 
GusTAvus ADOLPHUs meeting with ſurprizing 
ſucceſs in the German war, Cardinal Ricyuritu 
KrIre 3 became 
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CHAP. became no leſs jealous of him than of the houſe of 
XXXIV. Auſtria, However, upon the death of the King of 
LA — Sweden the caſe ſeem'd to be alter'd, and the Car- 
The French dinal refolv'd to aſſiſt the Swedes in Germany more 
— ay vigorouſly than he had done, to prevent their ſink- 
gainſt the ing; for had the Swe des been forc'd to accommo- 
Imperialifts. date matters with the Emperor, he would infal- 

libly have fallen upon France with all his forces: 
he could not be ignorant of the ſhare France had 
in maintaining the war againſt him, tho' there was 
not any war declar'd between theſe two powers at 
this time. The Cardinal therefore promis'd to 
continue the payment of a million of livres annu- 
ally to Sweden, and the regency of that kinzdom 
on the other hand engaged not to make peace with 
the Emperor without the conſent of France. The 
Cardinal alſo concluded a treaty of much the ſame 
nature with the States General and the Proteſtant 
Princes of Germany, whereby he found full em- 
ployment for the houſe of Auſtria, without entring 
into a formal war. About the ſame time he pro- 
cur'd himſelf to be made a Knight of the Holy 
Ghoſt, and ſeem'd to be as proud of the blue rib- 
bon as ſome modern ſtateſmen are at this day, 

1633. While the houſe of Auſtria was engaged in that 
The French terrible war with Sweden and her confederates, 
or Spa the Cardinal took the opportunity of ſurprifing the 
again, Valteline again; whereby he cut off the communi- 

cation between Germany and Italy, of which the 
Spaniards made loud complaints, as they did on 
their keeping Pignerol and Caſal contrary to the 
laſt treaty of peace between theſe two powers : but 
it is obſerv'd of the Cardinal, that he never parted 
with any thing that he apprehended was for his 
advantage to keep, The repreſentations of the 
Spaniards on theſe heads were as ineffectual as thoſe 

1634. for their evacuating Triers and the towns of Lor- 
The French rain, which the French had ſeiz'd on with equal 
po juſtice; and under pretence that the Duke of Lor- 

rain had aſſiſted the Spaniards, and had clandeſ- 
tinely married his ſiſter to the Duke of Orleans, 
the K rench King made himſelf maſter of Nancy, 
the capital, and all the reſt of his country, Where- 
upon the Duke transferr'd his dominions to the 
Cardinalof Lorrain, his brother, and join'd the im- 
perial army with his troops. 

The Queen-mother, weary of reſiding in the 
Netherlands, where ſhe did not meet with that re- 
ſpect ſhe apprehended was due to her quality, and 
being depriv'd of all her revenues by the Cardinal, 
made her ſubmiſſion to this haughty Prelate in the 
moſt abject manner, in order to obtain a permit- 
ſion to return to court: but the Cardinal, either to 
gratify his revenge, or really fearing the might find 
means to ruin him in the King's favour, appear'd 
inexorable, and perſuaded his Majeſty that he muſt 
never expect to live in any tolerable quiet if he 
ſuffer'd her to return to court, or if ſhe was al- 
low'd her revenues while out of the kingdom ; io 
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panages that had been taken from him, with a large 
ſum for the paying off his debts and providing his 
equipage : he was alſo to have a troop of Gens 
d'armes and another of light horſe for his guard, 
However, the Duke thought fit to leave Madam 
his wife in the Low Countries, not daring to truſt 
her in the power of the Cardinal, who ſeem'd de- 
termin'd to get his marriage with her declar'd 
void. 

In the mean time the Imperialiſts obtain'd a 1. f 
ſignal victory over the Swedes at Norlingen, which de 
gave the Cardinal ſome apprehenſions of his loſing Nerz. 
Lorrain again, and even of the enemy's penetrz- 
ting into the heart of France, Whereupon he ſent 
the Marſhals de la Force and de Breze towards the 
Rhine with an army of thirty thouſand men, to 
ſupport the Swedes, who put ſeveral towns in Al- 
ſatia and the Palatinate, which they were not able 
to keep, into the hands of the French, and a- 
mongſt the reſt the important city of Philipſburg ; Tν] 
which laſt gave the Cardinal great ſatisfaction, in- ***3 
aſmuch as it put him in a condition to ſtop the ud 
progreſs of the Imperialiſts, in caſe they defign'd 
to paſs the Rhine and force their way into Lor- 
rain. 

The Cardinal had try'd all the ways imaginable Ti: ν 
to perſuade the Duke of Orleans to conſent that his 7.” 
marriage with the Princeſs of Lorrain ſhould be gangen 
declar'd null, and believing that the Duke's fa- > #-* 
vourite PUILAUREVUs perſuaded him to remain“ 
immovable on that head, he order'd him to be ap- 
prehended with another of the Duke's domeſticks 
and carried to the caſtle of Vincennes; which gave 
Monſieur no ſmall uneaſineſs. But he proceeded 
farther, for having ſummon'd an afſembly of the 
clergy to meet at Paris, he propos'd this queſtion 
to them, viz. Whether the Princes of the blood, 
and eſpecially thoſe who ſtood neareſt to the crown, 
might marry without the King's conſent, and 
even againſt his expreſs prohibition ? To which they 
return'd ſuch an anſwer as it was ſuppos'd the Car- 
dinal had dictated, namely, that marriages might 
be render'd null by antient cuſtoms, founded upon 
reaſon, and authoriz'd by the church. That the 
cuſtom of France did not permit Princes of the 
blood, and eſpecially the preſumptive heir of the 
crown, to marry without the King's conſent, 
much leſs againſt his poſitive commands. The 1639, 
Queen- mother receiving advice of this determina- 
tion, wrote to Rome, deſiring his Holiness to 
prohibit the clergy of France proceeding in this af- 
fair, becauſe it was notorious that this aflewd'y 
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HAP. was wholly compos'd of Ccurt-Biſhops, who were 


IV. ready to declare whatever the prime miniſter would 
= have them; and if he deſir'd it, would frame ano- 
ther declaration directly oppoſite to this to-morrow. 
Monſieur alſo ſtill inſiſted on the validity of his 
marriage. However, when he was preſs'd on this 
head, he told his Majeſty that if the Pope de- 
clar'd he might marry again, he would obey him. 
.«ccuncils RICHLIEU about this time prevail'd with the 
+:4a:Rih-King to let the councils be held at his houſe, un- 
rr PP” Jer pretence of his want of health, and his Ma- 
ö ieſty uſually came hither from St, Germains and 
Verſailles. Moſt people believ'd, that this pro- 
ceeded from the perpetual fears the Miniſter wasin, 
not daring to truſt himſelf much abroad, and when 
he did go out, his people were never acquainted 
with it till the moment he took coach ; for the 
Princes of the blood and the Nobility, whom he 
treated with the utmoſt contempt, as well as the 
people who were oppreſſed by taxes, equally hated 
him: ſo that it ſeems this mighty authority, foun- 
ded wholly upon the King's weakneſs and a per- 
petual ſeries of acts of violence, was attended with 
no ſmall inquietude. He render'd himſelf dreaded 
by every man, and yet fear'd every man himſelf; 
conſcious that the people, whoſe liberties he had 
invaded, would loſe no opportunity to deſtroy him. 
The ill ſucceſs of the French arms this campaign 
alſo was a conſiderable mortification to the Car- 
dinal; for the Germans ſurpriz'd Philipsburg, in 
which were their magazines and a conſiderable 
treaſure, and afterwards took the city of Triers, 
making the Archbiſhop of the place their priſoner, 
who was in the French intereſt: Worms and ſe- 
veral other towns alſo ſubmitted to the Imperia- 
die French liſts, Whereupon the Cardinal thought fit to 
een ſtrengthen himſelf by entring into an alliance of- 
„ fenſive and defenſive with the States General a- 
e gainſt Spain, (for hitherto he had carried on that 
. war under- hand, by ſupplying the Dutch and o- 
gin, ther Powers with money). It was agreed by this 
trcaty to divide the Spaniſh Netherlands between 
the French and the States, when they fhould have 
made a conqueſt of them. The pretence of the 
French for declaring war againſt Spain, was their 
refuſing to releaſe the Archbiſhop of Triers, who 
had put himſelf under the protection of France. 
The Spaniards, on the other fide, declar'd, that 
it was not in reality the King of France that made 
war upon them, but Cardinal RicHLIEU, who 
had uſurp'd the government of that kingdom. But 
whatever were the grounds of the war, the French 
and Dutch having join'd their forces, amounting to 
torty thouſand men and upwards, took Tirlemont, 
and aſterwards laid ſiege toLouvein, which they were 
oblig'd to raiſe on the approach of the Spaniards 
and Imperialiſts. Nor did this great army per- 
form any thing anſwerable to the expectation of 
the French court; which proceeded, tis ſaid, from 
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the miſunderſtandings among their Generals, or CH A P- 
rather with the Dutch; who obſervins the hauzh- XXXIV. 
ty and imperious behaviour of the French, began 
to be afraid of having them for their neighbours, 

and therefore would not enter upon any conſide— 

rable action. Tis obſerv'd allo, that the Dutch 

ſo contriv'd matters, that the French were dethi- 

tute of all neceſſaries in their camp, whereby they 

loſt abundance of men, while the forces of the 

States had plenty of proviſion among them, 

About the ſame time the Kino of France en- An alliance 
ter'd into an alliance with the Dukes of Savoy, _ 8 i 
Mantua and Parma, whereby the Cardinal pro- ohne 9 7 
poſed no leſs than the conqueſt of the Milaneſe. 
The firſt enterprize they undertook was the ſiege 
of Valentia ; but the miſunderſtandings among 
the Generals on this ſide alfo prevented the taking 
of it, and they were forc'd to raiſe the ſiege. It 
is obſervable, that whatever Powers have enter'd 
into an alliance with France, unleſs their Miniſters 
and Generals might govern the confederacy, and 
have the abſolute command of the troops, they 
have conſtantly ruin'd the undertaking, or fo ma- 
nag'd matters, as to be the chief gainers by it. 
This is a truth their allies have experienced more 
than once. But to proceed : The next campaign 
the French and Italian Genera's agreed no better 
than the former; and the Duke of Parma's terri— 
tories, Which lay next to the Milaneſe, were in a 
manner ruin'd by the Spaniards, while the Duke 
of Savoy and the French General the Marſhal de 
Crequi retir'd towards Piedmont. 

The French had no better ſucceſs in Franche 
Comte, where the Prince of Conde command- 
ed; for having laid ſiege to Dole, the ſecond 
town of the county, he was oblig'd to raiſe it on 
the approach of the Duke of Lorrain and the Ger- 
man army. On the fide of the Pyrenees the Spa- 
niards were ſuperivur to the French; but the 
latter prevented their taking of Bayonne, which 
was threatned by the Spaniſh Generals. In the 
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mean time the frontiers of Picardy being very ill 


guarded, the Spaniards took ſeveral towns there; 
and having paſs'd the Somme, put Paris itfelf into 
a great conſternation : but the French aſſembled 
their forces, and oblig'd them to retire, 

The Duke of Orleans and Count Soiſſons now A conſpiracy 
commanded the grand army of France; for the againſt the 
ſucceſs of the Spaniards was ſuch in Picardy, at Crdnal. 
the beginning of the campaign, that the Cardinal 
found it abſolutely neceſſary to place the Princes of 
the blood at the head .gf the troops, in order to 
keep up the ſpirits of the people, and induce them 
to ſubmit to thoſe heavy taxes which were levied 
on this occaſion for the defence of the kingdom ; 
though he was very well ſatisfied, that both Mon- 
ſieur and the Count were his mortal enemies: and 
indeed the giving them the command of the army 
had very near prov'd fatal to him; for conſulting 

with 
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CHAP. with fume of the principal nobility, whom this 
XXXIV. Prelate had equally diſoblig'd, they reſolv'd to 
— take him off, and had employ'd four aflaſſins for 
that purpoſe ; but the Princes were ſo irreſolute, 
that though theſe Bravo's had ſurrounded the Car- 
dinal, and demanded the ſign to fall upon him, 
neither of them durſt give it, pretending they 
were reftrain'd by the reverence they bore to his 
character as a Prieſt ; and while they heſitated, 
the Cardinal took coach and eſcap'd their hands, 
not knowing at that time the danger he was 1n. 
Monſieur and Count Soiſſons afterwards deter- 
mined to endeavour the diſgrace of this Miniſter, 
by acquainting his Majeſty with his ill conduct, 
which they affirm'd had occaſion'd all the calami- 
ties the nation labour'd under; and particularly his 
engaging in a war with Spain, which he knew not 
how to maintain with honour, But the Cardinal 
being appriz'd of their intentions, cauſed a report 
to be ſpreail, that the King deſigned to apprehend 
chem; at which they were fo alarm'd, that they 
both made their eſcapes, and left the Cardinal in 
the tole poſſeſſion of the King's ear. Monſieur re- 
tir'd only to Blois, and ſoon after returned to 
court, when he underſtood it was a falſe alarm; 
but Count Soitlons went to Sedan, and did not 
think fit to truſt himſelf any more in the Car- 
dinal's power, 

The campaign of 1637 prov'd ſucceſsful to the 
French and Dutch in Flanders; FREDERICK- 
HexRy Prince of Orange took Breda, and the 
Cardinal de la Valette, General of the French, 
took ſeveral other towns from the Spaniards on 
The French that ſide : but in Italy they had the worſt of it. 
driven out Ihe Duke of Parma, their allie, was oblig'd to 
ot the V ale x * . KORS 3 
reline 2927, Make his peace with the Spaniards ; and the Gri- 

ſons, with the aſſiſtance of the Spaniſh troops, 
drove the French out of the Valteline, which 
they had been at a very great expence to take and 
defend. 

Father Cx uss ix, the King's Confeſſor, either 
concern'd. to fee his Majeſty and the nation per- 
petually impoſed on by the Cardinal; or, accord- 
ing to others, hoping to ſucceed him in the poſt of 
prime Miniſter, if he could procure his diſgrace, 
took an opportunity about this time to lay his 
ill conduct before the King, inftancing in four 
particulars: 1. The baniſhment of the Queen- 
mother, who wanted even the neceflaries of life. 
2. This Prelate's uſurping the royal authority, fo 
that his Majeſty had no more than the bare name 
of King. 3. The oppreſſion of the people, who 
were reduc'd to the utmoſt miſery by the exorbi- 
tant taxes. And, 4. His ſupporting the Swedes 
and German Proteſtants againſt the Catholicks, 
to the ruin of their religion in the Empire. And 
though this charge was for the moſt part true and 
notorious to all the world, ſuch was the Cardi— 
nal's intereſt with his maſter, that he procur'd the 
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poor Confeſſor to be thrown into priſon, where CH ap 
he remain'd till the King died. XXXIV. 

The Duke of Savoy being dead, as has been re- 
lated already, and leaving behind him a ſon an 1633, 
infant, to whom the Ducheſs his mother, ſiſter ale 
to the French King, was guardian, the Cardinal OD OY 
oblig'd her to enter into an alliance offenſive and 
detenſive with France againſt the Spaniard ; and 
ſent the Cardinal de la Valette into Italy, to com- 
mand the army there upon the death of Marſhal 
Crequi ; for *tis obſerv'd of RICHLI1EvU, that he The c. 
choſe to employ Eccleſiaſticks upon almoſt all occa- A employ 
ſions, how foreign ſoever to their profeſſion. The — 
Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux was Admiral, Valette fetal 
General, and moſt of the foreign Miniſters in *.. 
holy orders: he either thought theſe gentlemen 
better qualified for publick employments, or more 
devoted to his intereſts than other men. But to 
return, The Spaniſh General, the Marquis de 
Leganez, finding himſelf ſuperiour to the French 
and Savoyards, laid ſiege to 7 in Piedmont, 
and took it, but declar'd at the ſame time, that 
he came into Piedmont and Montferrat only to ex- 
pel the French, and not to make war againſt the 
Duke; for the Cardinal had inſiſted that the 
Ducheſs ſhould put all her ſtrong towns into the 
hands of the French. 

The Duke of Weimar, whoſe troops were paid The b. 
by France, engaged the Imperialiſts this campaign Nan 
near the borders of Switzerland, and defeated — 
them; in which battle the Duke of Rohan, who taks fr. 
formerly commanded the French Proteſtants, was .““ 
killed. Afterwards the Duke of Weimar took 
Rhinfield, Friburgh and Briſac; and the country 
of Briſgow and ſeveral towns in Suabia ſubmitted 
to him. In Artois the French did not meet with 
equal ſucceſs; for having laid ſiege to St. Omers, 
the Spaniards marched to its relief, and oblig'd 
them to raiſe it. It ſeems, the Cardinal, with all 74. C. 
his policy, had a good ſhare of ſuperſtition and nas wa: 
credulity: a nun who pretended to the ſpirit of bc. 
prophecy related, that in one of her viſions, ſhe 
ſaw two armies fighting near St. Omers, and that 
the King's was victorious ; which, 'tis ſaid, was his 
principal inducement for conſenting to this unfor- 
tunate ſiege, for which he was by no means pro- 
vided, But this was not the Cardinal's weakneſs 
alone; moſt of the great men of that age ſeem to 
have had great faith in viſions, prophecies, and the 
magick art, 

This year the French invaded Spain on the ſide 
of Guipuſcoa, took Port Paſſage, with ſeveral 
Spaniſh men of war and galeons, and afterwards 
laid ſiege to Fontarabia : but the Spaniards oblig'd 
them to raiſe it, to the great mortification of the 
Cardinal, as well as the Prince of Conde, who The Q. of 
commanded the army, The King, however, Was France _ 
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that the Queen held a correſpondence with her bro- 
ther the Cardinal Infanta on the ſubject of peace, 
and that the letters which paſſed between them were 
lodg'd in a cloſet ſhe had in an oratory in the nun- 
nery of Val de Grace, he procur'd an order from 
the King to ſeize them, and ſent the Chancellor 
to execute it ; but he being afraid of the Queen's 
reſentment, diſcover'd the matter to her Majeſty, 
and gave her an opportunity of removing all ob- 
noxious papers before he came, fo that the thing 
was not attended with any ill conſequences, as it 
happen'd ; tho' had not the Queen been big with 
child, *tis ſaid, the Cardinal would have proceed- 
ed againſt her in a more violent manner. Ano- 
ther inſtance hiſtorians give us of the intolerable in- 
ſolence of the prime miniſter, and weakneſs of the 
King, deſerves to be related ; the King it ſeems 


„ had a miſtreſs call'd Madamoiſelle pe FAYETTE, 


of whom he was infinitely fond, inſomuch that the 
Cardinal was apprehenſive ſhe might influence his 
Majeſty to his prejudice : this lady of a ſudden re- 
tir'd into a convent, and reſolv'd to have no farther 
commerce with his Majeſty ; at which he was much 
ſurpriz'd, and being determin'd to know the rea- 
ſon of it, took an opportunity to hunt in the foreſt 
where the convent ſtood, and leaving his atten- 
dants, had a long converſation with her, in which 
he diſcover'd that one of his pages who uſed to carry 
the billets between him and the lady uſed to bring 
them to the Cardinal, who alter'd or ſuppreſs'd 
them as he ſaw fit, making no ſcruple of counter- 
feiting the King's hand on this occaſion ; and it 
was the unkind expreſſions the Cardinal had made 
uſe of in theſe letters that went under his Majeſty's 
name to the lady that induc'd her chiefly to think 
of retiring to a convent ; tho' he made uſe of other 
means to effect it, for he threatned ſeveral of her 
triends with baniſhment, unleſs they perſuaded her 
to ſhut her {elf up in a nunnery. Notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe provocations, the poor King durſt not 
expre's his reſentment againſt the high and mighty 
Cardinal any otherwiſe than by diſmiſſing the page 
that had been his tool, The fame evening the 
King and Madam FAYETTE had this converſa- 
tion, in which they diſcover'd the villany of the 
prime miniſter, the Queen was brought to bed of 
a ſon, viz. on the 5th of September 1638, who 
afterwards ſucceeded his ſather by the name of 
Lewis the Fourteenth, 

Soon after the birth of the Dauphin the Queen- 
pa's'd through Holland to England to viſit 
her ſon and daughter there, hoping by the interceſ- 
lon of their Britiſh Majeſties to prevail with her 
{on the King of France to recall her to court, or 
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at leaſt to procure a revenue ſuitable to her 5 CHAP. 


for the Cardinal would not ſuffer a penny to 
paid her out of her eſtate, She defir'd the French 
Ambaſſador at the Engliſh court alſo toacquaint the 
Cardinal that the afli tions ſhe had ſuffer'd fince 
ſhe left France had inſpir'd her with different ſen— 
timents from thoſe ſhe had entertain'd formerly; 
and conjur'd him to deliver her from the miſery 
and neceſſity of begging her bread : that ſhe deſir'd 
indeed to be near the King, but fuld not con- 
cern herſelf in publick affairs, and if he would 
procure her return to court, would difmifs all her 
ſervants that were ſuſpected by him, and do every 
thing he ſhould adviſe her to. But the Cardinal, 
far from ſhewing the leaſt compaſſion for his great 
benefactreſs, who had advanc'd him to the poſt he 
poſſeſod, conſider'd the natural inclination that 
women gencrally have to revenge themſelves, and 
the humour of her Majeſty in particular, who 
would infallibly ruin him if it was in her power, 
for the repeated flights and provocations he had 
given her, Nor was he a little mov'd by his own 
implacable malice, who was never known to for- 
give any one that had offended him, and which 
alone would have determin'd him to reject all the 
offers that this afflicted Prince's could make him. 
He cauſed a letter therefore to be written to her 


e XXXILV, 
— — 


in his Majeſty's name, wherein the King tells her 


there was no longer room to rely upon her fair 
promiſes, who had always been accuſtom'd to diſ- 
ſemble, and that her unquiet temper would not 
ſuffer her to live in peace at any place; that if 


ſhe ſhould come to France ſhe would im mediately 


cabal with the malecontents again, and occaſion 
new diſorders : that he inſiſted therefore upon her 
retiring to Florence her native country, where 
ſhe ſhould receive an allowance ſuitable to her 
quality; concluding that he thought himſelf juſti- 
fied beſore God and man, as he had done all that 
was in his power to give the Queen ſatisfaction, 
without hazarding the peace of his kingdom. 
The Queen of England alfo wrote to the French 
King in behalf of the Queen-mother, and order'd 
the Lord IERMYN, who refided at that court, 
to uſe his utmoſt endeavour to procure her return, 
or at leaſt a maintenance while ſhe remain'd out 
of France ; but they could obtain no other an- 
ſwer than his Majeſty had given already. Thus 
did the Cardinal triumph over the whole royal 
family; the Queen-mother he had baniſh'd, the 
Queen-conſort he rendred ſuſpected to his Ma- 
jeſty, as being in the ir.tereſt of Spain her native 


country; and the King's brother the Duke of 


Orleans, and the reſt of the Princes of the blood, 
were charged with deſigns upon. the crown, and 
ufed accordingly, Not long after the Queen- 
mother was obliged to retire out of England (cn 
account of the jealouſies ſ me people ſtupidly en- 
textain'd of her negotiations here) and went to 


Cologne, 


1639, 
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CH AP. Cologne, where ſhe ſpent the remainder of her 
XXXIV. life in greater want than could be imagin'd, con- 
Wy {idering ſhe was fo nearly related to the greateſt 
| Princes in Europe; which would not have hap- 
pen'd if the King and Queen of England had not 
ſoon after been reduced to greater diſtreſs them- 

ſelves by an unnatural rebellion. 

The Duke de la Valette, fon to the Duke 
of Efpernon, was the next mark of the Cardi- 
nal's vengeance, He was already fled into Eng- 
land under an apprehenſion that this Prelate would 
deltroy him ; but not content with his baniſhment, 
he order'd a ſpecial commiſſion to try him, charg- 
ing him with high-treaſon in preventing the re- 
duction of Fontarabia. He was ſummon'd to ſur- 
render himſelf on a certain day, and not appear- 
ing, he was condemned to be executed in ethgy, 

The parlia- and his eſtate confiſcated, The parliament of Paris 
ment fe- remonſtrated againſt this proceeding, the offences 
ccives fur- > © a 8 © N 
ther mortig. Of Peers being only cognizable in that court. To 
cations from Which the King anſwer'd, they were a pack of ig- 
_ mini- norant wretches, and he would make them ſenſi- 
= ble their privileges were founded only upon un- 
warrantable uſage. That by his prerogative he 
had a power of trying Dukes and Peers by a ſpecial 
commiikon, and aſſiſted in the court in perſon in 
order to get him condemn'd: a thing, ſays my 
author, without precedent in France till this time; 
but he look'd upon himſelf oblig'd to execute the 
Cardinal's ſchemes, how unjuſt and arbitrary ſo- 
ever they ſeem'd to be. 
The French The Ducheſs of Savoy, the King's ſiſter, was 
take pager” at this time hard pred by the Spaniards and her 
Date of brothers-in-law Prince THoM as and the Cardinal 
Savey's of Savoy, whom the Emperor had conſtituted 
Wwns, guardians of the young Duke. But RicnLievu 
refus'd to ſend her any re-inforcements unleſs ſhe 
would put the ſtrong towns the was poſſeſs'd of in 
Piedmont into the hands of the French King's 
troops, Which ſhe was at length oblig'd to conſent 
to; and this occaiion'd the revolt of great part of 
the country, who dreaded coming under the do- 
minion of France; even the city of Turin it ſelf 
ſurcender'd to Prince THOMAS to avoid it, but 
the caſtle was ſtill garriſon'd by the French. 

In the Low Countries the Marſhal DE CHA- 
TIL LON was defeated near Thionville; but the 
Frerch army commanded by the Marquiſs of Meil- 
leraye made themſelves matters of Hedin this cam- 
paign. On the fide of Rouffillon the armies of 
'rance and Spain fac'd each other, but there was 
no action of any conſequence, unleſs the taking 
and retaking of Saluces. The greateſt ſucceſs the 
French and their allies met with this year, was 
on the ſide of Germany, where the Duke of Wei- 
mar commanded a ſeparate body of Germans, 

. This General had poſſeß'd himſelf of Briſac, Fri- 
Friburg, barg, and many other conſiderable towns in 
Brilac, &c. Franche Comte and Alſace, and happening to die ſoon 
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'RAYE might both be defeated before they could 


after, the French diſtributed their money ſo art- 
fully among his officers, that they deliver'd them XXXIV 
into the hands of the French, though the Duke W 
his will had given his conqueſts to his two brothers. 
Tis ſuppos'd that the Cardinal had procur'd the 
Duke to be poiſon'd for this very end. Upon pro- 
miting his army ſome addition to their pay, he 
prevail'd on them alſo to accept the Duke of Lon- 
gueville for their General, and to take an oath of 
fidelity to the King of France. By theſe and o- 
ther ſervices the Cardinal look'd upon himſelf to 
have merited ſo much of the crown, that there 
was nothing how unreaſonable ſoever that he 
durſt not attempt. He obliged the Queen- | 
conſort to turn off her firſt Maid of Honour, ne rar 
and the Comptroller of her houſhold, becauſe na! power, 
of their unſhaken fidelity to their miſtreſs, and the, 
put two of his own creatures in their room, for re 
whom her Majeſty had the greateſt averſion. He 

was afraid the Queen might eſtabliſh herſelf in 
the King's favour now ſhe had been fo happy as 
to bring him a Dauphin, and would ſuffer none 
but his own people to be about her, leſt they 
ſhould contrive his ruin. It was his conſtant maxim, 
that a man ſhould never have friendſhip for, or 
confidence in thoſe whom he had treated ill. His 
conduct was the ſame towards the King's miſtreſſes 
as it was towards her Majeſty : whenever he found 
them like to have an aſcendant over his mind, he 
drew him from Paris, either under pretence of 
hunting, or viewing his frontier towns, and never 
let him return again till he imagin'd his paſſion 
was cool'd ; and then he often had the aſſurance 
to baniſh them the court, and perhaps propoſe 
ſome new amour to make him forget the former. 

But to return to military affairs: The French 16. 
having augmented the army of the late Duke of 
Weimar with a conſiderable reinforcement of na- 
tional troops, commanded the Duke of Longue- 
ville their General to pa's the Rhine, and act in 
concert with the Swedes againſt the Imperialiſts; 
but there happen'd ſuch jealouſies among the offi- 
cers, that they effected nothing conſiderable this 
campaign. 

In the Low Countries the Cardinal reſolved 
upon the ſiege of Arras, which was inveſted by 
Marſhal MEILLERAVE on the 12th of June; 
but the Cardinal Infanta marching to its fre- 
lief, RiCHLIEU begun to be apprehenſive of the 
ſucceſs of the enterprize, and therefore ordered 
another body of forces under the command ot 
pu HAILLER to join MEiLLERAYE. The 
King fearing that Bu HA1LLER and MEILLE- 


CHAD, 


unite their troops, which would give the Spaniards 
an opportunity of penetrating into the heart © 
the kingdom, poſitively forbid pu HA1LLER to 
advance: but RICHLIEV ſent him an order not- 


withſtanding to endeavour a cenjunction, and he 
would 


NC. 


CHA P. would be anſwerable for his conduct; whereupon 
XXIV. nu HAILLER choſe rather to obey the Cardi- 
nal than the King; and meeting with all the ſuc- 


ceſs he could deſire in this expedition, the town 
was taken, and the King did not think fit to ex- 
preſs any reſentment at the Cardinal's preſump- 
tion in contradicting his orders on ſuch an impor- 
tant occaſion z nor was DU HAILLER puniſh'd 
for diſobeying his Majeſty. 

The Catalonians revolted from Spain the fame 


dans 3 campaign, and put themſelves under the protec- 


tion of the French, who immediately poſleſs'd 
themſelves of Barcelona. About the ſame time 
the Portuzueſe threw off the Spaniſh 8 and 
plac'd the Duke of Braganza upon the throne 
of that kingdom, who took upon him the title of 
Don Jo RN the Fourth; in contriving which revo- 
ation the Cardinal is ſaid to have had a conſidera- 
ble ſhare. In Italy alſo the arms of France were 
very ſucceſsful. The Spaniards were defeated and 
forc'd to raiſe the ſiege of Caſal, in which was a 
French garriſon, and the city of Turin ſurrender'd 
to Count HARCOURT. The Cardinal about this 
time had two great projects on foot; the one was 
the converſion or baniſhment of the Hugonots, 


and the other the making himſelf Patriarch of 


France: but he had too much buſineſs of another 
kind upon his hands, and was too little belov'd to 
eſtect either of them. 

1he Queen on the twenty-firſt of September 


dend was deliver'd of another fon, named PHIL1P, af- 


terwards Duke of Orleans. It was apprehended 
that her Majeſty would now have a conſiderable 
influence at court, but the Cardinal ſtill carricd it 
as high towards her as ever, and, *tis ſaid, ex- 
torted a promiſe from the King, that in caſe he 
dicd and declar'd the Queen Regent, he ſhould be 
the chief of her council, and the Queen oblig'd to 
follow his advice. And that he might meet with 


* no further oppoſit ion from the parliament of Paris, 
. he prevail'd on the King to aſſemble all the cham- 


bers, and cauſe a declaration to be read to them, 
wherein he prohibited that body to concern them- 
ſelves any more in matters of ſtate, and to receive 
his edicts; not to deliberate upon them, but to 
confirm them. He aſſerted his prerogative alſo 
in diſpoſing of all the offices of parliament, and at 
the fame time depoſed the Preſident BARILLON, 
and the Counſellors SCARRON and SALo, and 
ſome others. He further order'd that the parlia- 
ment ſhould give an account of their proceed- 
ings to the Chancellor every three months, and 
obtain a licence from his Majeſty to continue in 
their reſpective functions every year, whereby the 
King abſolutely deſtroy'd the authority of the par- 


Tie bine lament of Paris. 


ſtor'd him; but the French till retain'd Nancy CHAP. 
the capital, and ſeveral other places; and under XXXIV, 
pretence that the Duke begun to fortify his towns. 


and enter into an alliance with the Spaniards, 
they ſeiz'd upon his country again, obliging the 
Duke to retire to Flanders, where the taking of 
Aire by the French, and the retaking of it by 
Spaniards, were the moſt conſiderable occurrences 
that happened this campaign. In Italy Count 
HAaRcovuRT took Coni, and ſome other fortreſſes, 
while the Spaniards and Prince THOM As retook 
ſeveral places the French had ſeiz'd ; but in gene- 
ral the Spaniards had the worſt of the war on that 
ſide, The Marſhal Dt BrezE was this year ſent 
to Barcelona in quality of Viceroy of Catalonia for 
the French, with orders to poſleſs himſelf of Rouſ- 
ſillon, in order to preſerve the communication be- 
tween France and that province, About this time 


RicHLIEU procur'd his friend TuL1vus MAZ A- Maratiu 


RIN a Cardinal's cap, who had done him ſignal rooms Leal 
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ſervices by his negotiations in Italy while he was 
nuntio from the Pope. 


In the mean time the prime miniſter was once ether in- 
more in great danger from a conſpiracy form'd by ſurrection 
Count So15$$0NSs, the Dukes of Guiſe, Bouillon, and againſt 


many others of the principal nobility, who being 
ſupported by the Spaniards, had recourſe to arms. 
They publiſh'd a manifeſto, complaining of the 
Cardinal's practices to deſtroy them : they charge 
him with ruining the kingdom by unneceſlary 


wars; draining the nation of its treaſure to pur- Inſtances of 
chaſe foreign towns and territories at extrava- his male- 


une rates, as Briſac, Philipſburgh, and others; 
quandring away large ſums to procure him- 
ſelf friends in Italy and elſewhere. They ſhew 
alſo that all his Majeſty's allies were a charge to 
him, and only made feeble diverſions at the ex- 
pence of France. That the Cardinal had caus'd the 
principal nobility to be impriſon'd or baniſh'd who 
oppoſed his arbitrary proceedings, and others had 
been condemn'd to death by corrupt commiſſioners 
of his own nomination. I hat he had violated and 
abrogated all the laws of the kingdom, under the 
ſpecious pretence of aſſerting the King's preroga- 
tive. That he had robb'd the provinces of their 
antient privileges, and vacated the compacts made 
with former Kings. That the nation was beg- 
gar'd by taxes, and trade entirely loft by the high 
duties on merchandize. That the country was 
ruin'd by quartering ſoldiers, and even tillage and 
manufactures at a ſtand, inſomuch that many of 
the peaſants periſh'd by: famine, The greateſt 
part of which charge againſt the Cardinal, ſays 
my author, was without doubt very well ground- 
ed; but ſuch was his good fortune, that when 
the malecontents had aſſembled an army and de- 


feated that of the King's near Sedan, Count So15s- Count Sit- 
SONS, his greateſt enemy, was killed by a piſtol- ſons kill'd 


ſhot after victory had declar'd for him. 
SC 
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CH AP. generally ſaid he fell by the hands of one of his 
XXXIV. own guards, whom the Cardinal had corrupted 
3 bo take him off in the engagement. But however 
that was, certain it is the Cardinal had run a 
very great hazard of being diſgrac'd if this Prince 
had ſurviv'd his victory, for the King began to 
be very impatient at the danger RICHLIEU had 
expos'd him to by his oppreſſions. The Duke of 
Bouillon, and the feſt of the malecontents being 
offer'd advantagious terms by the Cardinal, con- 
ſented to lay down their arms, and the minitter 
thereupon became as firmly eſtablich'd in his Ma- 

jelty's favour as ever, 
1642, The year 1642 was as fortunate to France as 
3 any of the preceding. Count GUEBRIANT hav- 


ing join'd a body of Heſſians, defeated the Imperial 


Germany 

and Catalo- General LaMBoyY and took him pritoner, mak- 

ago ing himſelt matter of great part of the clectorate 
of Cologne. On the tide ot Catalonia the French 
defeated a body of five thouſand Spaniards ; after 
which the King and Cardinal march'd at the head 

Pero; of a great army and laid ſiege to Perpignan, the 

erpignan N "jr 
the capital Capital of Rouſſillon, This grand expedition ob- 


of Rouſſillon liging the French to withdraw ſome ot ti.cir troops 
beheg'd, from the Low Countries, the Spaniards became 
ſuperiour here, and took the toven of Lens, and at- 
terwards defeated Marſhal Gu ic HE; which is the 
only ſucceſs they met with this campaign, and this 
the Spaniards made no manner of improvement of, 
8 While the King's troops were marching to the 


conſpiracy ſiege of Perpignan, another conſpiracy was form'd 
22 againſt the Cardinal. HENRY DETFIAT, Mar- 
iv ; 9 


quiſs of Cinque Mars, Maſter of the Horſe to his 
Majeſty, (frequently call'd Monſieur le Grand), 
having been diſoblig'd by RI ELIEV, determin'd 
to deſtroy him; and knowing that the Duke of 
Orleans, notwithſtanding his out ward reconciliation 
with this Prelate, was ſtill his enemy, he eaſily pre- 
vail'd with his Highneſs to join in the deſign. The 
Duke of Bouillon and de Thou engag'd allo in the 
enterprize. It was agreed by them to treat with 
the King of Spain in the name of the Duke of Or- 
Lans, and that miniſtry promis'd to furniſh them 
with twelve thouſand foot and four thoufand horſe 
veteran troops, beſides a great ſum of money. 

The Cardinal was ſenſible that the maſter of the 
horſe was contriving ſome miſchief againſt him, 
but could not fathom the bottom of it. There was 
a current report that the affection the King had 
tor the prime miniſter apparently declin'd, and 
that the maſter of the horſe had much the greateſt 
ſhare of his Majeſty's favour. How true ſoever 
this might be, the Cardinal was reſolv'd to loſe no 
opportunity to re-eſtablith himſelf in the King's 
good opinion : while they were on the march to- 
wards Routiillon therefore, he lodg'd always in the 
lame place with his Majeſty, and never fail'd to 


ſez him every morning and evening, to diſſipate by 


his preſence all the ſchemes that might have been 
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againſt the Sovereign, England among the reſt un- England 3 


laid to prejudice his Majeſty againſt him; and as C HA 
the Maſter of the Horſe was young and thoughtleſs, XX x1 
and conſequently fell infinitely ſhort of the dex- way 
terity of the miniſter in the art of cajoling their 
maſter, the Cardinal eaſily broke all his meaſures, 
It is ſaid that the favourite had ſeveral times pro- 
pos'd to the Duke of Orleans and de Thou to al- 
ſaſſinate the Cardinal, but they would not content 
to it. In the mean time the Maſter of the Hort, 
who ought to have endeavour'd to preferve and 
cuitivate the friendſhip the King had for him, 
teem'd to take a pleaſure in contradicting him, 
and trequently abſented himſelf when the King 
deſired his company; and when his friends repre- 
ſented that this conduct would infallibly ruin him- 
ſelf and them, he told them that he could not 
bear the ſmell of the King's breath: fo very ar- 
rogant and indiſcreet was this young nobleman, 
even while he was engag'd in an affair which re- 
quir'd the niceſt management, It is ſurprizing 
therefore that perſons of that figure as the Dukes 
of Orleans and Bouillon were, durſt be concern'd 
in a conſpiracy with him. 

While the King lay before Perpignan, the Car- 
dinal by his ſpies at Madrid procur'd a copy of the 
treaty between the Spaniards and the malecontents, 
which he communicated to his Majeſty ; where- Cong 
upon the conſpirators were apprehended, and try'd eee 
by a ſpecial commiſſion, except the Duke of Or- 
leans, who betraying his friends according to cuſ- 


"ay 
tom, and making an ample confeſſion, was par- 


OS 

don'd. The Duke of Bouillon alſo eſcap'd with 
his life on ſurrendering his principality of Sedan to 
the crown, but the maſter of the horſe and de Thou 
were beheaded : after which Perpignan having Per 
been block'd up till the ſeventh of September, ſur- "= 
render'd, the garriſon having ſuffer'd extremely 
for want of food. 

The Cardinal being taken very ill in his return Th: Gr" 
from Royſlillon, and not able to bear the jolting a 
of a coach, contriv'd a kind of portable chamber, reling 
ſo large that it would hold his bed, a table, and 
ſeats for a friend or two, and was carried on the 
ſhoulders of eighteen men bare-headed. In this 
ſtate he travell'd near two hundred leagues; and 
as the machine was too large to enter the gates of 
ſeveral towns, they beat down their walls to let it 
through, and the roads were frequently enlarg'd 
and levell'd for the ea'e of this haughty Prelate in 
his journey. 

As RiCHLIEU ow'd his grandeur chiefly to the He for" 
diviſions he fomented in the neighbouring States, {***-., 


and maintaining parties in almoſt every kingdom Nn er 


happily ſuffer'd by the intrigues of this miniſter 3 wey 
nor was he contented privately to foment the fe- 
bellion againſt King CHARLES the Firſt, but per- 
mitted the Ambaſſador of France publickly to ap- 
ply himſelf to that aſſembly which bore the _ 
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HAP, of a Parliament, and countenanced their ufurpa- 
VIV. tions, of which the King of England complain'd 


to his brother of France, and procur'd the Ambaſ- 
ſador to be recall d. RicHLIEv's friends indeed 
excuſe his conduct in this matter, by ſaying it was 
a juſt retaliation for the aſſiſtance King CHARLES 
had given the Rochellers : but the caſe ſeems to be 
widely different; for the religion, rights and li- 
herties of the Proteſtants of France having been eſ- 
tabliſh'd by the moſt ſolemn edicts, which Ric H- 
LIEU thought fit to invade, that people had cer- 
tainly a right to defend themſelves, and the Pro- 
teſtant powers of Europe had an equal right to in- 
terpoſe and afford them their aſſiſtance. Whereas 
the ſectaries in England without any juſt provoca- 
tion withdrew their allegiance from their Sove- 
reign, and refuſed to live in ſubjection to him or 
any other government eccleſiaſtical or civil, till in 
the end they entirely ſubverted the conſtitution in 
church and ſtate, ſequeſter'd the lands of the 
crown, of the biſhops, the nobility, and of every 
loyal ſubject, and divided them among their fac- 
tious brethren. But to return to France: Prince 
Tnomas of Savoy who commanded their forces 
in Italy was as ſucceſsful there as their Generals 
had been in other places this campaign, taking Nice 
de la Paille, Tortona and other towns from the 
Spaniards. And now when the Cardinal ſeem'd to 
be arriv'd at the higheſt pitch of glory, or at leaſt 
what he eſteem'd ſuch, and was laying ſchemes of 
univerſal monarchy, his diſtemper increas'd upon 
him and put an end to all his mighty projects. But 
before I come to deſcribe the laſt ſcene of his life, 
I cannot forbear giving another inſtance of his un- 
parallePd arrogance and preſumption. He was, 
or pretended to be, afraid of being aſſaſſinated by 
the King's guards, who had a particular affection 
for the maſter of the horſe whom he had behead- 


ed; he deſired therefore that whenever he came 


to wait on his Majeſty he might introduce into 
the palace a number of his own guards equal to the 
King's, which the eaſy Prince conſented to, tho' 
'twas ſuch a propoſal, as my author obſerves, that 


would have been conſtrued high- treaſon in another. 


The Cardinal did not enjoy this mark of diſtinc- 
tion long, for his fever and the pain of his ſide 
increaſinig, together with a difficulty of breathing, 
the phyſicians pronounc'd that he had but a ſhort 
time to hive; of which the King being inform'd, 


made him a viſit, and ſpeaking to him with a 


Zreat deal of tenderneſs and concern, he anſwer'd, 
that he tcok his leave of his Majeſty, knowing he 
mult ſhortly pay that common tribute which all 
men owe to nature; that he felt a ſenſible ſatiſ- 
iaction in reflecting that he had never done an 

thing in his whole life contrary to h's Majeſty's 
iervice, and left France in the higheſt reputation 
it had ever enjoy'd in the world, her enemies be- 
ing humbled to his wiſhes ; and advis'd his Ma- 


zeſty to continue the preſent miniſtry, among whom CH AP. 
his friend MAZ AR IN was the chief, as extremely XXXIV, 


Soon after he re. 


capable of ſerving the crown, 
ceiv'd the viaticum, and as the curate enter'd with 
the hoſt he faid, Behold my Judge, who will ſoon 
pronounce my ſentence! I deſire with all my heart 
he may condemn me, if in my miniſtry I have pro- 
pos'd any other end to my ſelf than the good of re- 
ligion and the ſtate, Being aſk'd if he forgave all 
his enemies, he anſwer'd, that he did it with all 
his heart, and after the ſame manner as he beſought 
the divine juſtice to uſe him. And 'twas in ge- 
neral obſerv'd, that no man who had liv'd con- 
ſtantly conformable to the precepts of the goſpel 
could have teſtified a greater confidence in God 
than this miniſter, who had imbrued his hands in 
the blood of the nobility, oppreſs'd the people 
with heavy taxes, ſubverted the liberties and pri- 
vileges of the ſubject, and fomented wars and re- 
bellions in moſt of the kingdoms of Europe. He 
gave his palace with furniture for the beſt apart- 
ments and fifteen hundred thouſand livres to his 
Majeſty, which ſum he ſaid had been of ſingular 
ſervice to him in many exigencies of the ſtate, and 
advis'd the King always to keep ſuch a fum by him, 
to employ on prefſing occaſions when his treaſury 
might be exhauſted. He pave large legacies to his 
relations and all who had ferved him, beſides a 
vaſt eſtate he left to his nephew ARMAND 'DE 
MaiLLE. But to enter a little into his charac- 
ter: The ambition of this miniſter was inſatiable, 
nothing leſs than the direction of all affairs at home 
and abroad would ſatisfy him, to which end it was 
_— to preſerve his poſt and make himſelf ne- 
ceſſary to the King; this he effected by engaging 
him everlaſtingly in ſome new enterprize or other, 
which the poor Prince was ſenſible he could not 
carry on without him. He is ſaid to have laid the 
foundation of an univerſal monarchy, and had a 
proſpect of effecting it by the ruin of Spain, to 
which he gave two dangerous blows by ſupporting 
the inſurrections of the Catalonians and Portu- 
gueze ; and as it was neceflary to facilitate the ex- 
ecution of his vaſt projects above all things to ſe- 
cure France from foreign invaſions, - and put him- 
felf in a condition to pour his forces into ay coun- 
try he defign'd to reduce, he cover'd her frontiers 
on the fide of the Low Countries where it was 
moſt expoſed by the conqueſt of Artois : for the 
ſame reaſon he undertook the conqueſt of Rouſſil- 
lon, which would have been a barrier to France 
on the ſide of the Pyrenees; and with the like 
views he ſeized Briſac on the Rhine, and Pignerol 
on the confines of Italy, which he would never 
ſuffer the King to part with'on any conſideration 
whatever, And if the ſtretching the prerogative of 
the crown beyond all bounds, ſurpriſing the terri- 
tories of the neighbouring Princes by the baſeſt arts, 
and thereby rendring France terrible to her neigh- 
| 8111 3 bours ; 
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bours; if the ſubverting the conſtitution of his own 
country and enſlaving his fellow-ſubject:, were 
meritorious acts, he might deſerve the epithet of 
great, nay, of the greateit miniſter that ever fat 
at the helm, as his admirers frequently ſtile him; 
otherwiſe we miy ſtill continue to rank him a- 
mong the plagues and ſcourges of mankind, 

Ihe Cardinal before he died received news of the 

neen-mother's death at Coſogne; and tho' they 
had of late years been mortal enemies, yet as ſhe 
was once his benefact: eis and had introduc'd him 
into the miniſtry, he thought it hut decent to pay 
ſome reſpect to her remains, and accordingly ce- 
lel rated her obſceuics with abundance of magnifi- 
cence, The King, it's ſaid, was extremely griev'd 
at the news, and began to refect with remorſe on 
the ill uſage he had ſhewn his mother to ſatisfy 
an inexorable miniſter; but Ric hILIEU knew 
how to divert him from theſe diſagreeable ſubjects, 
and appears to have gone off the ſtage in full fa- 
vour with his maſter ; and the King, according to 
his advice, advanc'd his friend Cardinal Maza- 
RIN to his poſt of prime miniſter, 

His Majeſty did not long ſurvive his favourite; 
the fatigues of his journey to Rouſhllon, which 
the Cardinal had put him upon, tis thought, was 
very prejudicial to him: he was ſeiz d by a ſlow 
fever in April following, and perceiving his health 
gradually decay, he declar'd his Queen ANNE of 
Auſtria Regent of the kingdom during the mino- 
rity of the Dauphin, and under her the Duke of 
Orleans Lieutenant-General of the State and Pre- 
ſident of the Council; the other members whereof 
were HENRY Prince c: Conde, the Chancellor, 
Cardinal MazARIN and the Sieur DE CHAVIGNI. 
He died on the fourteenth of May, in the forty- 
third year of his age, and the thirty- fourth of his 
reien ; leaving behind him two ſons, viz. LEWIS, 
who ſucceeded him by the name of LEWIS the 
Fourteenth; and PIII, afterwards Duke of 
Oricans. | 

Lewis the Fourteenth ſucceeded his father at 
the age of four years, eight months and nine days, 
and the parliament of Paris confirm'd his mother 
Queen ANxE Regent during his minority, as the 
late King Lewis XIII had appointed. And not- 
withſtanding the Queen-mother had been former- 
ly very ill uſed by the late miniſtry, yet Cardi- 
nal Maz ARI foreſeeing the King's death, having 
made his court to her for ſome time, and procur'd 
her to be appointed Regent, ſhe forgot the affronts 
ſhe had receiv'd, and determin'd to continue him 
and the reſt of the late King's council in the ad- 
miniſtration, to the great mortification of her 
friends who had been ſufferers with her, and had 
reaſon to expect to be advanced to the principal 
poſts in the government. But Princes whea their 
turn is ſerved do not always remember paſt ſer- 


viccs ; and ſhe had this to alledge in MAZ ARIR's 


behalf, beſides his havipg procured her the regenc 

that he was by all nckacwiedged to be « alle Kl 
miniſter, and well vers'd in the ſtate of the na- r 
tion, Which ſhe could not be fo well aſſured of in 
any one ſhe ſhould have taken in to ſupply his 
room. SEGUER the Chancellor was the only 
man who was turned out of all the late miniſters 
which could hardly be avoided, as he bad been 
guilty of ſome rudeneſs in ſearching for the Queen's 
pi which ſhe endeavoured to conceal from the 

ing. 

The Spaniards apprehendimg they were ſupe- Ther 
riour to the French this year on the fide of Cham- *** 
paign, laid ſiege to Rocroy, which the Duke of K. 
Enguien, fon to the Prince of Condé, was ſent to 
relieve, it being eſteemed a place of great impor- 
tance. This young General was at this time but 
two and twenty years of age. He marched with 
all imaginable expedition, fell upon the beſiegets, 
gained a compleat victory, and raiſed the ſiege, He 
afterwards took Thionville in Luxemburg; and 
receiving advice that the Marſhal pe Gut Bras 
was hard preſs'd by the Dukes of Bavaria and 
Lorrain on the 3 of Germany, he marched 
to his aſſiſtance, and made them retire in their 
turn. Prince THox as of Savoy, and the French 
Generals in Italy, alſo took ſeveral towns from 
the Spaniards; and in Catalonia the Marſhal pE 
La MoTTe drove the troops of Spain before him, 
The French fleet likewiſe defeated that of the Spa- 
niards near Cartagena; fo that France was every 
where victorious. Theſe ſucceſſes eſtabliſhed the 
credit of the miniſtry at a very critical juncture; 
for their enemies were numerous and powerful, 
and the leaſt misfortune would at this time have 
hazarded their diſgrace. It is obſerved of Ma- 
ZARIN, that by aſcribing all the glory of theſe 
actions to the Duke of Orleans and the Prince of 
Conde, and ſecretly creating in theſe Princes a 
xcalouſy of each other, he had in a manner the 
direction of the council, both of them appealing 
to him when any diſpute aroſe. The civil war 
continuing in England, the French court ſent 
over an Ambaſſador thither under pretence of me- 
diating between that King and his people; but 
in reality to foment their diviſions, for they wers 
apprehenſive his Britiſh Majeſty would have taken 
the part of Spain and the Emperor if he had not 
been engaged in theſe diſputes, or they might with 
a very ſmall aſſiſtance have enabled him to cruſh 
that rebellion. 

The French were engaged in another media- 1644 
tion between the Pope and the Duke of Parma, 
they tell us, and aſcribe the concluſion of the 
peace that followed between them to the addreſs 
of their miniſters. The Pope it ſeems had taken 
the duchy of Caſtro from the Duke of Parma 3 
whereupon the Republick of Venice, the Dukes 


of Tuſcany and Modena entered ipto an —— 
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with Parma for the recovery of it. The Duke of 


poses d himſelf of ſeveral places in the ecclefi- 


aſtical State, and his Holineſs was glad to relin- 
quiſh Caſtro on condition the Duke would retire 
out of his territories ;. and this would probably 
have been the caſe if the French had never been 
concerned in the affair: but according to the va- 
nity of that nation, no conſiderable event can 
happen in Chriſtendom which they do not pretend 
to have the direction of; and indeed they ſeem 
at this day to have the fate of moſt of the king- 
doms in "nt too much at their diſpoſal, what- 
ever they might have then. But to return to France: 
An inſurrection happened this year in the province 
of Rovergne on account of the Taille or land-tax ; 
and tho' the court had the good fortune to ſuppreſs 
it, and puniſh'd ſome of the mutineers, yet they 
thought fit to eaſe the people this year of ten mil- 
lions of livres, or one million ſterling, in their 
taxes, 

The French renew'd their alliance with the 
States General about this time, whercby the States 
obliged themſelves to maintain an army againſt 
the Spaniards in the Low Countries conſiſting of 
twenty thouſand foot and five thouſand horſe, and 
to fit out a fleet of thirty men of war to block 
up the mouth of the Scheld, or aſſiſt in the con- 
queſt of any port town ; and the French on the 
other hand agreed to pay them twelve hundred 
thouſand livres. The folloviing campaign the 
Duke of Orleans took Gravelin ; and the Dutch, 
das van Ghent in Flanders. Upon the Rhine 


„derbe in the Iinperialiſts having taken Friburg, the Duke 


of Enguien march'd to ſtop their progreſs, and 
gain'd a compleat victory over them near that 
city, and afterwards took the ſtrong town of Phi- 
lipſburgh; whereupon Worms, Spiers, Mayence, 
Oppenheim, Creutznach, Landau, Newſtadt, Man- 
heim and Magdeburgh ſubmitted to the French. 
And in Italy Prince THOMAS of Savoy, who 
commanded the troops of France, took the caſtle 
of Aſti. The King of England's affairs appearing 
deiperate 2t this time, the Queen retir'd to the 
court of France, where ſhe afterwards married her 
daughter HENRIETTA to the Duke of Orleans. 
The campaign of 1645 was not leſs fortunate 
to France than the two preceding: in Catalonia 
they took the city of Roſes, which ſurrender'd 
on the 21ſt of May; and afterwards defeated a 
great body of Spaniards : Balaguer and Agramont 
allo were taken. And in Germany the Duke of 
Enguien on the firſt of Auguſt gain'd a victory 
over the Imperialiſts commanded by General 
Mexci, who was himſelf kill'd in the field of 
battle ; whereupon Nortlingen ſurrender'd at diſ- 
In Lor- 
rain the French took ſeveral towns; and in Italy 
Prince THoMAs made himſelf maſter of Vige- 


by the Spaniards), 


Vano, 


Before the concluſion of the 
campaign the French took the city of Triers, and 
re-eſtabliſh'd their friend the Elector in the go- 
vernment of it, 

In order to encourage the Dutch to continue 
the war againſt Spain, the French, beſides the 
vaſt ſums they advanc'd to the States, gave them 
very conſiderable advantages in point of trade this 
year. And while they made a conſiderable diver- 
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While the Duke of Orleans in the Low CH AP. 
Countries reduced Mardyke, Lillers, St. Venant, XXXIV. 
Armentiers and Meurin, (but Mardyke was retaken www 


I 646. 


ſion on the ſide of Antwerp, the Duke of Orleans 


took Courtray, Berg and Mardyke: and Mon- 
ſieur returning to court, the Duke of Enguien, 
who commanded the army in his abſence, made 
himſelf maſter of Furnes and Dunkirk by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Dutch fleet; and in Italy the French 
reduc'd Piombino and Porto Longone. There 
happening a diſpute in a cavalcade at Rome about 
this time between the attendants of the Cardi- 
nal Dp'Es TE Protector of the affairs of France, 
and thoſe of the Spaniſh Ambaſſador; the Spa- 
niards were beaten, and the Ambaſlador's coach- 
man diſabled, ſo that the miniſter was obliged to 
get another to drive him home ; but the greateſt 
mortification was, that the Ambaſſador was pro- 
hibited to diſpute the precedency with the Cardi- 
nal any more. To return to more bloody en- 
counters : Marſhal TURENNE having defeated the 
Bavarian forces, afterwards took Aſchaffemburg, 
Solingenſtadt, Darmſtadt, Scorndorff, Landeberg, 
and Lawinghen ; ſo that the Electors of Mayence 
and Cologne, and the Prince of Heſſe-Darmſtadt 


The great 

progreſs of 
the French 
in Germany. 


found themſelves obliged to accept of a neutrality 


for their reſpective territories; and the Duke of 
Lorrain was perfectly driven out of his country. 
HENRY DE BouRBoN Prince of Conde happen- 
ing to die at the latter end of this ſucceſsful cam- 
paign, his ſon the Duke of Enguien ſucceeded. him. 

in his honours and eſtate, 
The Spaniards imputing their ill fortune in a 
reat meaſure to the unſkcilfulnef or miſunder- 
fandings among their Generals, gave the govern- 
ment of the Low Countries, and the command of 
their armies there, to LEOPOLD Duke of Auſtria, 
who in the beginning of this campaign took Lan- 
drecy and Armentiers, and was about to beſiege 
Dunkirk ; but the French Generals. found him 
other employment: Marſhal RaAxTzAu took 
Dixmude, Nieufdam, Lens and Sluice from the Spa- 
niards, and defeated the Marquis DE CaRACENA. 
The Duke of Enguie (now Conde) being made 
Viceroy of Catalonia, belieg'd Lerida ; but here. 
his uſual good fortune ſeem'd to have deſerted him, 
for he was obliged to riſe from before it. However, 
the people were ſo indulgent to the young hero, that 
they would by no means impute this ill ſucceſs 
to him, but threw the odium of it upon the prime 
| miniſter, 
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CH AP. miniſter, affirming that he had neglected to fur- 

XXXIV. niſh the Duke with neceſſaries for the ſiege on 

Woaones purpoſe to deftroy him, becauſe he was jealous of 
the power and reputation he had obtain'd. 

A ceſſatim The treaty of Weſtphalia being now in a great 

of arms nt» Joel ſuſnenſ f : d 

Germany, forwardneſs, a ſuſpenſion of arms was agreed on 
between France, Sweden, and the Regency of 
Heſle on the one part, and the Electors of Bava- 
ria and Cologne, and Prince MAx1MILIAN on 
the other, 

Notwithſtanding the conqueſts the French had 
made on every fide, the miniflry were very defi- 
rous of peace; for the long continuance of the 
war had brought the treaſury very low, and oc- 
caſion'd the laying innumerable taxes on the ſub- 
jects, which made them expreſs no ſmall diſaffection 
to the adminiſtration, Beſides which, the Dutch 
had enter'd into a ſeparate treaty with the enemy, 
and without their afliftance the French could not 
propoſe to carry on a war againſt the houfe of 
Auitria with any advantage. However, there 
were ſome impediments which prevented the con- 

8 cluſion of it till the year 1648. In the mean time 

e war in 4 . ry . 

Catalonia Count SCHOMBERG laid ſiege to Tortola in Ca- 

and Flanders. talonia and took it, by which the French open'd 
a paſſage into the kingdoms of Arragon and Va- 
lentia, The Prince of Conde alfo made himſelf 
maſter of Ipres in Flanders. While he lay before 
this place, the Spaniards retook Courtray, Furnes, 
and Lens: however, the Prince met with their 
army near the laſt town, and gave them a ſignal 
defeat. 

The par!ia= The parliament of Paris about this time began 

eugnkek bag to reſume their antient authority; which the mi- 

the miniſtry, Niſtry were ſo offended at, that they ordered 
Meſſieurs DE BRovVsSEL and BLANCMENIL, 
two of their buſieſt members, to be taken into 
cuſtody, and ſome others were baniſh'd : but this 
proceeding was ſo reſented by the city of Paris, 
that they barricaded their ſtreets, inſulted the 
Chancellor, and committed many diforders, which 
the government were forc'd to wink at while the 
war continu'd, | 

That memorable inſurrection at Naples raid 
by MassANELILo, a young fiſherman, on ac- 
count of the inſupportable taxes levy'd there by 
the Spaniards, happen'd about the ſame time. The 
people gave him the title of their Captain-Gene- 
ral, and in a few days he entirely ſubverted the 
government. But his fall was as ſudden as his 
riſe ; he was forſaken of a ſudden by the mob, 
who ſubmitted themſelves again to the Viceroy : 
but he continuing or increaſing the impoſitions, 
which were the occaſion of their uneaſineſs, they 

had recourſe to arms a ſecond time, and offered 
the Duke of Guiſe, a French nobleman, who was 
then at Rome, the government of the city. He 
accepted the command ; but before he arrived 


there, the minil!ry ſound means to ſuppreſs the in- 


ſurrection, and made the Duke priſoner, 


At length the famous treaty. of Munſter, inCH ap 
which moſt of the powers of Europe were con- XXXIV. 
cern'd, was concluded on the 24th of October. 
The preliminaries of this treaty had been debated The pes, 
ſeveral years. The negotiations were carried on cone 
at Munſter, the capital of Weſtphalia, and at © 
Oſnabrug, a town in the ſame circle about thirty 
miles from it; from whence this treaty is ſome- 
times called the treaty of Munfter, ſometimes of 
Olnabrug, and at others of Weſtphalia, It was 
appointed to be held at two places, to prevent any 
difterences that might happen among the pleni- 
potentiaries on account of precedency, eſpecially 
with the Pope's Nuntio, whom the Swedes and 
other Proteſtant Princes refus'd to have any com- 
merce with ; whereupon their miniſters generally 
met at Oſnabrug, as thoſe of the Popifh powers did 
at Munſter, which occaſion'd continual journevs 
from one place to the other, : f ; 

This treaty was begun the eleventh of July 
N. S. or the firſt of the ſame month O. S. 1643, 
ſo that it laſted upwards of five years. The moſt The pc. 
niaterial articles whereof, as far as it related to — 
the Imperialiſts and the French, were, That the Fran 
circle of Burgundy ſhould continue a member of the E 
the Empire: That the controverſy about Lorrain 
ſhould be referr'd to arbitrators : That the Elec- 
tors, Princes, and States of the Empire ſhould be 
re-eſtablithed in their eccleſiaſtical and temporal 
eſtates, which they enjoy'd before the war : That 
the electoral dignity, with the Upper Palatinate, 
{ſhould go to the houſe of Bavaria; but that an 
eighth Electorate ſhould be re>eſtabliſh'd in favour 
of CHARLEs-LEwis, Count Palatine of the 
Rhine, and his heirs, who ſhould enjoy the Lower 
Palatinate : That thoſe of the confeſſion of Augſ- 
burg ſhould be put into the poſſeſſion of their 
churches and eccleſiaſtical eſtates, and enjoy the 
free exerciſe of their religion, | 

That the right of ſovereignty and other rights Tenitrits | 
to the biſhopricks of Metz, Toul and Verdun, 3 vs 
ſhould be confirmed to, and be incorporated in!“ 
the crown of France. The Emperor and Empire 
alſo transferred all their right of ſovereignty to 
Pignerol to the crown of France; as alſo all their 
rights, properties, juriſdictions, &c. in the city of 
Briſac, the landgraveſhip of the Upper and Lower 
Alſatia, Suntgow, and the provincial lordſhip of 
ten imperial cities ſituate in Alfatia, viz, Hague- 
nau, Culmer, Schletſtat, Weiſenburg, Landau, O- 
berenheim, Roſheim, Munſter in the valley of 
St, Gregory, Keyſerburg and Turingam, and all 
the villages depending on them, to the moſt Chri- 
ſtian King and the kingdom of France, with 2 
right to keep a garriſon in the caſtle of Philipſburg: | 

The moſt Chriſtian King on the other hand Teritor | 
agreed to reſtore to the houſ: of Auſtria the four * 
foreſt towns of Rheinfelden, Seckingen, Lawffin- 


berg and Walſhutten, with their territories, vil- 
| ages 
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XXXIV. Hawenſtein, the Black Foreſt, the Upper and 
Lover Briſgow, and the towns ſituate therein, 


viz. Newburg, Friburg, Eudingen, Kenzingen, 
Waldkirk, Willingen and Brunlingen, with their 
territories and appurtenances, Allo all Crtnavien, 
with the imperial cities of Offenburg, Gengenback, 
Cellaham and Hamorſpach. And it was agreed 
that for the future the commerce and paflage 
ſhould be Wee to the inhabitants of both banks of 
the Rhine, and the adjacent provinces, eſpecially 
the navigation of the ſaid river, under the uſual 
tolls. And his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty in conſide- 
ration of the towns and territories thus transferr'd to 
him, agreed to pay tothe ArchdukeFERDINAND- 
(CHARLES three millions of livres within three 
years. The King of Spain was not comprehend- 
cd in this treaty, 

France had no ſooner concluded a peace with 
the Empire but the kingdom began to be diſtract- 
ed again with inteſtine diviſions: the many heavy 
taxes that had been laid to ſupport the war, but 
chiefly the arbitrary manner of levying them, had 
created abundance of ill blood, T he parliaments 
al'o, which had been depriv'd of their authority 
during the adminiſtration of RICHLIEVU and Ma- 
ZARIN, enter'd into a confederacy or act of union 
(as *twas call'd) to vindicate their owi- and the 
people's privileges. They receiv'd the petitions of 
grievances which were brought them from all parts 
of the kingdom favourably, and promis'd to fee 
juſtice done them ; whereby they obtain'd the titles 
of the ſaviours and deliverers of their country: and 
thoſe of them that were moſt zealous in their op- 
poſition to the court were ufually call'd Frondeurs 
or Slingers, perhaps from their throwing or fling- 
ing at the miniſtry. But the Prince of Conde hav- 
ing obtain'd a victory over the Spaniarus at Lens 
about this time, MAzARIN and the court-party 
look'd upon their intereſt to be ſo much ſtrength- 
ned by it that they ventur'd to ſeize upon ſome of 
the principal members of the parliament of Paris 
and impriſon them; whereupon the citizens of 
that capital. had recourſe to arms, barricado'd their 
ſtreets, and oblig'd the miniſtry to releaſe the im- 
priſon'd members, as has been mention's already; 
and might have carried their reſentments farther, 
had not the Prince of Conde, who was equally in 
the good graces of the court and the people, made 
up the difference for the preſent. But it appearing 
ſoon afterwards that nothing leſs would ſatisfy the 
parliament and the people than the diſgrace of Ma- 
ZARIN, the Queen, in order to protect her fa- 
vourite, implor'd the aſſiſtance of the Duke of Or- 
leans and the Prince of Conde, but efpecially the 
latter, who had ſuch an intereſt in the army and 
the kingdom in general, that ſhe did not doubt 
carrying her point if ſhe could gain him; the ſpar'd 


neither prayers or tears, the uſual artillery of the 
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s and appurtenances: Alſo the county of ſex, to bring him over : the Cardinal alſo vow'd CH AP. 


perpetual ſubmiſſion to his will, if he would pro- XXXIV. 
tect him againſt his enemies; and by theſe and o-. 


ther arts prevail'd on the Prince to eſpouſe their 
cauſe, 
and city of Paris with his reſentment if they con- 
tinu'd diſobedient to the Regent ; and advis'd her 
to retire with the young King from Paris to St. 
Germains, that he might block up that city, and 
make them ſenſible of their error. After which, 
he poſſeſs'd himſelf of Lagni, Corbeil, St. Cloud, 
St. Dennis and Charenton, with his forces, where- 
by he cut off their communication with the coun- 
try, and ſtopt all proviſions coming to town; 
which reduc'd them to great diſtreſs, and made 
the people alter the good opinion they formerly had 
conceived of him. 

The parliament on the other hand charg'd the 
Cardinal with male-adminiſtration, declar'd him 
a diſturber of the publick peace, and enemy to the 
King and kingdom, requiring him to leave France 
within eight days. They alſo levy'd forces, and 
voluntarily tax'd themſelves to maintain them; and 
were ſeconded by great numbers of the principal 
nobility, particularly the Prince of Conti brother to 


W hereupon he threatned the parliament 1649. 


the Prince of Conde, But notwithſtanding this vi- The parlls- 
gorous beginning, when the city began to be ſtrait- ment oblig d 


ned for want of proviſions, the Pariſians thought 
ht to accept of a general indemnity, which was 
offer'd them by the court, and to lay down their 
arms again, 

The Cardinal having obtain'd his end, and 
growing weary of his dependance on the Prince of 
Conde, endeavour'd to foment the diviſions be- 
tween him and the Slingers. He alſo put the army 
under the command of other Generals whom he 
could confide in, and laid fiege to Cambray with- 
out aſking the Prince's advice, tho' he was forc'd 
to raiſe the ſiege, and had. the mortification to ſee 
the Spaniards make themſelves maſters of Ipres the 
ſame campaign. The following winter the Car- 
dinal, in order to render the Prince and the Slin- 
gers irreconcilable, order'd a report to be ſpread 
that they had a deſign upon his life; and to confirm 
him in this ſuſpicion, he caus'd his coach to be at- 
tack'd and ſhot through, by a mob he had ſpirited 
up, as it went empty through the city: which af- 
front being repreſented by the Prinee in the man- 
ner the Cardinal expected it would, the people were 
no longer at his devotion. 
late caus'd the Prince himſelf, and his brother the 
Prince of Conti to be apphehended, with the Duke 
of Longueville, and ſent priſoners to the caſtle of 
Vincennes; nor did any one attempt to reſcue 


to ſubmit to 
the court» 


Whereupon this Pre- 16;0, 


them. But the Parliament and the Slingers, as well. 1651, 


as the Nuke of Orleans, being ſenſible how much 


they had been abuſed by the Cardinals artifices, 


they all determin'd to ſet the Princes at liberty; 
and this Prelate finding hin(clt unable to re "4 
" | ! 
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CHAP. the general current, ſeemingly agreed to it, but 


thought fit at the ſame time to retire from court. 


— The Queen, however, being impatient at the ab- 


Another 
civil war. 


ſence of her favourite, ſoon made way for his re- 
turn, putting his friends into all poſts of honour or 
profit : which ſo diſguſted the Prince of Conde, 
that he retir'd in diſcontent to Gruienne, and rais'd 
an inſurrection there, Bourdeaux and ſeveral o- 
ther conſiderable towns declaring for him, another 
civil war was commenc'd, and the Prince, with 
whom the Duke of Orleans and the parliament of 
Paris join'd their forces, were at firſt much ſuperiour 
to their enemies; but the Cardinal, who was now 
return'd to court, pretending to be defirous of 
peace, engag'd the Prince in fruitleſs negotiations 
till his party dwindled away, and moſt of his troops 
diſbanded. "The Prince, however, came to Paris 
with the remainder of his forces, between whom 
and the royaliſts there happen'd a {mart encounter 


France and her old allies the States-General, on Cy a p 
account of ſome French ſhips the Dutch had taken XXx1y 


in the Mediterranean, ſaid to have committed ſe- 
veral acts of piracy ; whereupon MAzARIN ſciz'd 
the ſhips of Holland in the harbours of France b 

way of reprizal; and the Dutch took as many French 
ſnips as they could mcet with; but the difference 
was made up without entring into a war. The 
ſame campaign the French were obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege of Cambray by the Prince of Condé; 
but they made themſelves maſters of Montmedy 
in Luxemburg: and now being join'd by fix thou- 
ſand of CROMWELL's veteran troops, they became 
ſuperiour to the Spaniards in the Low Countries. 
By one of the articles between the Engliſh and 
French they were to endeavour the taking of Dun- 
kirk, which was to be put into the hands of the Eng- 


liſh: accordingly that town was beſieg'd in the year 763 
1058, and the Prince of Conde and Don Jon of bf 


in the ſuburb of St. Anthony, and he was ſo well 
ſupported by the Pariſians at this time, that the 
Cardinal was once more oblig'd to retire from 


Auſtria marching to the relief of it, were defeated by **** 5"! 
the French and Engliſh ; after which the town ſur- {1 4 
render'd and receiv'd an Engliſh garrifon, as had Eng. 
But I ſhould have remembred 


Phe Prince court. 


ot Ende 
leuves the 
Kingdom, 
and com- 
mands the 
Spaniſh 
army. 


But the Prince of Conde's party falling 
out among themſelves, their enemies prevailed a- 
gainſt them, and his Highneis thought fit to leave 
the kingdom and join the Spaniards in Flanders, 
who gave lim the command of their troops for ſe- 
veral years. Whereupon the Cardinal return'd to 
his former poſt in triumph, and became more 
arbitrary than ever, neither the parliament or city 
of Paris durſt atterwards lift up a hand againit 
him. 

During theſe commotions at home their foreign 


been ſtipulated. 
that the preceding year BLAKE the Admiral of the 
Engliſh fell upon the Spaniſh fleet and galeons at 
the Canaries, and burnt them all, while they lay 
under the command of the forts upon the iſland ; 
which was look'd upon as a very deſperate action, 
ſuch a thing not having been heard of at that time 
of day, as attacking a fleet defended by caſtles and 
batteries on ſhore, though now it is become very 
uſual. 


Moſt writers take notice of the figure CROM- cron! 
WELL, the Protector of the commonwealth of pn 
England, as he was call'd, made about this time. F .,4 
He had humbled the Dutch and the Spaniard, m. 
and made the French entirely dependent on him; pw" * } 


none of the powers of Europe durſt oppoſe him; F 


wars ſucceeded very ill: In Catalonia Don Joan 
of Auſtria beſieged Barcelona and took it. In I- 
taly the Spaniards made themſelves maſters of Ca- 
ſal ; and in Flanders they beſieged and took Gra- 
velin and Dunkirk. Theſe ill ſucceſſes oblig'd 


Mazarin re- Cardinal MAZARIN to look out for foreign aſi- 


turns to 
court, and 
makes an 


z"'iance with 


Cr mwell. 


1553. 


1634. 


1655. 


2 556, 


16 57. 


ſtance, and CROMWELL the Protector, as he was 
call'd, in England, being in great reputation for his 
warlike exploits, he enter'd into an alliance with 
him againſt the Spaniards. 

In the year 1653 the Prince of Conde enter'd 
France at the head of an army of Spaniards ; but 
was fo narrowly obſerv'd by M. TURENNE, that 
he gain'd no other advantage than the taking of 
Rocroy, The year 1654 was remarkable for lit- 
tle elſe but the coronation of the King ; as the 
following was for a maſſacre of the Proteſtant 
Vaudois, in which ſeveral French regiments aſ- 
ſiſted, and committed unheard-of cruelties. The 
French having laid ſiege to Valenciennes in 1656, 
Don Jon of Auſtria obliged them to raiſe the 
ſiege, and gain'd a victory over their troops near 
that city. About this time CHR1sT1NA Queen 
of Sweden arrived at Paris, having reſign'd her 
crown to lead a private life. 

A miſunderſtanding happen'd this year between 


and if he had lived a little longer, he had Jaid a 
ſcheme, as 'tis ſaid, to bring all nations into his 
fold, under the pious pretence of making them 
ſubjects of Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe Vicegerent on earth 
he would no doubt have pretended to be, and 
thus have rival'd the Pope in the power he aſſum'd 
of diſpoſing of the kingdoms of the world. They 
tell us, that when the Proteſtants of Niſmes in 
France had made an inſurrection, and Cardinal 
MaAzARIN had ſent a detachment of the army 
to cut them in pieces, CROMWELL oblig'd him 
to countermand thoſe troops, and grant them a 
pardon : and it was he that obliged the Duke of 
Savoy to deſiſt from perſecuting the Proteſtant 
Vaudois ; ſo that *tis no wonder that the reformed 
churches abroad have his memory in great vene- 
ration at this day. Cardinal MAZ ARIN com- 
plain'd of him, that he would be denied nothing; 
conſtantly alledging, that the people would not 
be otherwiſe ſatisfied. PUFFENDORFF obſerves 


of him, that in the treaty of alliance bn 
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HAP. France and Spain, CROMWELL would not ſuffer they were employ'd in ſubduing their own ſub- CH AP. 
XIV. their ſovereign Lewis XIV to be ſtiled King of jects, ever kept a body of ten or twelve thouſand XXXIV. 
France, but the French King; and inſiſted that Germans or Swiſs in their pay, who would cut 


AP, 
XIV, 


yd 


his own name and ſtile, as Protector of the com- 
monwealth of England, ſhould ſtand before that 
of the French King's in the inſtrument of the 
treaty, This ſhews what a Prince or Uſurper may 
do when he has made himſelf abſolute maſter of 
the purſes and perſons of the people : the kingdom 
iz then but one great farm let out at a rack-rent, 
and the people entirely ſlaves, whoſe buſineſs in this 
world is only to ſupport the grandeur of their maſ- 
ter; and though trade and navigation, manufac- 
tures and tillage muſt in theſe caſes be under the 
utmoſt diſcouragement ; and perhaps the produce 
of the country not yield half ſo much as it would 
if the people wers in a ſtate of freedom, as it is in 
France at this day, yet as the Sovereign is mafter 
of all that's left, he will make a greater figure a- 
mong his neighbours than while he remain'd limit- 
cd by laws: he could not bully the world about 
lim ſo effectually when he depended only on the 
aids the ſubjects granted him, as when he had made 
himſelf maſter of all. Therefore it has always 
been the practice of ambitious Princes, firſt to 
make a conqueſt of their own people, and reduce 
them to a ftate of ſlavery, before _o pretended 
to enlarge their dominions much by foreign con- 
queſts, It is not to be ſuppos'd that any free tra- 
ding people ſhould be willing to facrifice their per- 
ſons and wealth for the glory of their monarch, as 
tis call'd, in the ſame meaſure as he would him- 
ſelf if their eſtates were at his diſpoſal. Self will 
be always at the bottom : the ſubject while he is 
free, will certainly rather lay out part of his 


throats where they were bid without reluctan ce, 
and deſtroy whole towns and villages if they mur- 
mur'd at the taxes impoſed upon them, or refuſed 
to ſubmit to the tyranny of the court. But to re- 
turn: The French being now reinforc'd by the 
Engliſh, became ſuperiour to the Spaniards in Flan- 
ders again, and not only took Dunkirk from them, 
but Furnes, Berg St. Winock, Dixmude, Ipres, 
Grammont, Ninove, and many other places; and 
made ſome acquiſitions in Catalonia and Italy: 
which ſucceſſes inclined the Spaniards ſeriouſly to 


Towne 


taken by the 
French. 


think of peace, and accordingly a treaty was ſet on The Pyre- 
foot, and conferences held in the ifle of Pheaſants, dean treaty, 


form'd by the river Bidaſſoa, which divides the 
two kingdoms ; the plenipatentiaries being Cardi- 
nal MazaRIN prime miniſter of France on one 
ſide, and Don Lewis DE HaRo prime miniſter 
of Spain on the other, This was generally call'd 
the Pyrenean Treaty, the conferences being held 
near the foot of thoſe mountains, and was conclu- 
ded on the ſeventh of November, 1659, within 
leſs than a month after the conferences began. 
The principal articles were, [hat the French King 
ſhould marry the Infanta of Spain, but that both of 
them ſhould for themſelves, their heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors relinquiſh all right and pretenſions to the 
Spaniſh monarchy, and the territories thereto be- 
longing : which was done in the ſtrongeſt terms 
and ſworn to. 

That the Prince of Conde, his ſervants and ad- 
herents ſhould be receiv'd into favour : the Prince 
made governour of Burgundy, and his fon the Duke 


noe, I money in trade and commerce, in increaſing his of Enguien great maſter of the houſhold. 

it ON its * ” . . 4 . . 

pers in own eſtate and ſupporting his family, than give That the French King ſhould give no manner 
ropes the whole to encourage the ambitious views of of aſſiſtance to the Portugueſe. 


a vain-glorious Prince, or his rapacious mi- 
niſters. And this is the reaſon that Princes 
and their favourites too often look upon the peo- 
ple as their enemies: they have no notion of go- 
verning with a limited authority, nor can enjo 
any happineſs ſo long as they can be controll'd, 
or the ſubject retains any part of his ſubſtance for 
his own uſe. Taxes and ſtanding armies therefore 
they conſtantly inculcate are neceſſary for the de- 
tence of the nation; though in reality they are ge- 
nerally rais'd for the ſupport of an unwarrantable 
authority: either to purchaſe the leaders of the 
people, and induce them to give up the eſtates and 
liberties of thoſe they repreſent to the crown, or to 
dragoon them into ſubmiſſion with the very forces 
they themſelves have rais'd : and becauſe national 
troops are not always found ſo compliant and ready 
to execute every barbarous order againſt their coun- 
trymen as foreigners, a good body of mercenaries 
ure uſually kept in pay as a corps de reſerve in caſe 
all ane mealures fail. The French Princes while 
L. II. ö | | 


That the Duke of Lorrain ſhould have his coun- 
try reſtor'd to him, but the French reſerv*d the li- 
berty of garriſoning ſome places, and marching 
through it when they pleas'd. 

Franche Comte and Catalonia were reſtor'd to 
Spain, but Rouſſillon was confirm'd to the French, 
as well as ſeveral towns they had taken in the Ne- 
therlands. 

CHARLES the Second, King of Great Britain, 
who was in exile at this time, went to the place 
of treaty, in hopes of getting ſomething ſtipulated 
in his favour; but MAZ ARIN, *tis ſaid, refus'd 
to ſee him, and Don LEWIS DE HARO, though 
he gave him all the honour due to a crown'd head, 
put him off with fair promiſes only. Had they 
foreſeen he would have been reftor'd to his domi- 
nions in a few months without their aſſiſtance, he 
would probably have met with a better reception : 
but Princes as well as common men, are too apt 


to negle& and ſlight the intereſt of a diſtreſſed 
brother, 
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CHAP, The year 1640 was great part of it taken up 
XXXIV. with r <JIngs for the peace, and the marriage be- 
3 the French King and the Infanta. The 
: dings of France and Spain met in the iſle of Phea- 
ſants og the ſixth of June, and the next day the 
King of Spain deliver'd the Infanta, MARIA“ 
TukRESA of Auſtria, to his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
iche, and the marriage was ſolemniz'd at the city 
of 5 John de Luz on the ninth of the ſame 
month. 


In March following died that famous miniſter 


44 


1661, 
Mazarin Cardinal MAZ ARIN, who following the maxims 
dies. of RICHLIEU his predeceſſor, gave the finiſhing 
{troke to the liberties of France, and left his maſ- 
ter the moſt arbitrary monarch in Chriſtendom, 
3 The King, though but two and twenty years of 
kimlell, age, determin'd to take the government upon him-- 


ſelf, to examine the conduct of all his miniſters, 
and ſuffer nothing to be tranſacted without his 
knowledge. And whereas formerly it was very 
difficult to procure acceſs even to the prime mi- 
niiter, his Majeſty appointed certain times to re- 
ceive petitions himſelt from the meaneſt of his ſub- 
jects, The ſecrecy of his councils is another ſub- 
ject of admiration ; for notwithſtanding moſt things 
were debated in full council, they receiv'd another 
examination in a cabinet- council, conſiſting of 
two or three ſelect perſons, and to theſe his Ma- 
jeſty ſeldom communicated the reſolution he in- 
tended to take, And as he ſuſpected that he had 
been abus'd in his finances or treaſure, he erected 
a court to enguire into the conduct of the ſuperin- 
tendant or high treaſurer, who was ſentenc'd to 
be baniſhed, and his eſtate confiſcated, tho” *tis 
ſaid he made a very good defence; and afterwards 
the cclebrated IHN BAPTISTA COLBERT, a 
private gentleman, was made comptroller of the fi- 
nances, the office of ſuperintendant being ſup- 
preſs'd. The farmers of the revenue alſo were 
call'd to account and oblig'd to refund great part 
of the treaſure they had plunder'd the publick of : 
but the taxes, it ſeems, were moſt of them con- 
tinu'd as When the nation was in a ſtate of war, 
Few Princes, after a precedent of many years ſtand- 
ing, will ſuffer a tax to be diſcontinu'd, though 
the ſervice be ended for which it was firſt rais'd ; 
his miniſters cannot want ſome new pretence to 
keep it on foot; and where the government is ar- 
bitrary, all the reaſon in the world can avail very 
little: but in a free nation, where the people have 
the diſpoſal of their own money, how can we aC- 
count for this practice, unleſs we ſuppoſe that the 
leading men receive a great deal more than they 
give, that they raiſe taxcs to pay their own pen- 
lions, or they would never conſent unneceſſarily 
to burthen themſelves and their fellow-fubjects 
eſtates? But to proceed : The French entered into 
a new treaty with the Duke of Lorrain this year, 
by virtue whereot the duchy of Bar was reſtor'd to 
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him, for which he did homage to the King. An 
unlucky accident happen'd at the fame Ng which OA 
might have reviv'd the war between France and 4 
Spain, if his Catholick Majeſty had not been very 
complaiſant. The Swediſh Ambaſſador being a- » 
bout to make his public entry into London to con- N 
gratulate his Britiſh Majeſty on his reſtoration, 
both the French and Spaniſh Ambaſſadors ſent their 
coaches and equipages to aſſiſt at that ceremony 
and there happening a conteſt between their ſer- 
vants about precedency, ſome of the Spaniards 
hamſtring'd the horſes belonging to the French 
Ambaſſador, and by this ſtratagem enabled their 
countrymen to move forward, while the French 
were left behind till they could procure new ſets of 
horſes. The moſt Chriſtian King no ſooner re- 
ceiv'd advice of this outrage, but he order'd his 
Ambaſlador at Madrid to demand ſatisfaction: to 
which his Catholick Majeſty anſwer'd, that he 
would give his ſon-in-law the King of France all 
the fatisfaCtion that he could reaſonably defire ; for 
he was in no condition at this time to renew the 
war, v-hich muſt have been the conſequence of his 
non-compliance. 

The Queen of France being deliver'd of a Dau- 
phin on the firſt of November, the King on this 
occaſion compleated the number of the knights of 
the Holy Ghoſt, of whom the whole complement 
es an hundred, though at this time reduc'd to 

orty. 

The gentry of France being more addicted to 16, 
duelling than thoſe of any other nation, the King Ds tr. 
in a great meaſure aboliſh'd this barbarous cuſtom Ft 
by the ſevere puniſhments he inflicted on all that 
were concerned in them, and the ſolemn declara- 
tion he made that he would never pardon any 
perſon convicted of this crime. The puniſhment 
was no leſs than the forfeiture of life and eſtate in 
the offender that ſurviv'd: the. perſon kill'd alſo 
was hang'd up by the heels, and his eſtate confiſ- 
cated, This is deſervedly look'd upon as one of 
the moſt commendable 005 in the reign of LEWIS 
XIV; but the care he took of the poor about the 
ſame time, deſerves alſo to be commemorated : the 
harveſt having fail'd for two years ſucceflively, and 
occaſion'd a terrible famine, his Majeſty caus d 
quantities of corn to be imperted from abroad, 
and diſtributed gratis to the moſt indigent of his 
ſubjects. 

At Rome the French Ambaſſador met with an- 
other inſult this year from the Pope's guards, but his 
Holineſs was oblig'd to beg pardon for it in the moſt 
abject manner. Another occurrence happen d a- 
bout the ſame time which made a great noiſe in 
England, and was variouſly cenſured, namely, the 
purchaſe of Dunkirk of his Britiſh Majeſty for five. 
hundred thouſand pounds, This was loox'd upon 
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as 8 detrimental to the trade and naviga- 
tion of Engla 


nd, and laid to the charge of the 4 * 
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CHAP. of Clarendon, though tis certain he had the leaſt 
XXIV. 8 it of any perſon concern'd in the Britiſh 
miniſtry, 

„„ The following year his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
acrdemy Of jnſtituted the academy of inſcriptions, whoſe bu- 
euch fineſs it is to compoſe inſcriptions and devices, 
and perpetuate the memory of great events. Ac- 
cordingly, upon the taking of every town almoſt, 
and every battle which they were pleas'd to ſtile 
a victory, we ſee medals coin'd to ſet the tranſ- 
action in ſuch a light as might contribute moſt 
to the glory of the Grand Monarch. 

Nothing very material occurr'd in the year 
1664, unless the ſending a body of French troops 
to the aſſiſtance of the Imperial army againſt the 
Turks, who were thereupon oblig'd to retire over 
the Raab. 

The kingdom ſtill remaining in full peace, the 
celebrated Monſieur CoLBERT put his Majeſty 
upon encouraging trade and navigation, and ac- 
cCordingly new ports were made, and others im- 
prov'd ; ſhipping was every where built, and ſuch 
manufactures prohibited to be imported as the na- 
tives could work themſelves ; whereby the King 
prevented very large fums going out of the na- 
tion, which every year had been ſent to purchaſe 
them. 
A war happening to break out about this time 
between the Engliſh and the States General, on ac- 
count of the encroachments the Dutch had made 
on the Britiſh trade in India, the coaſt of Africa, 
and elſewhere. the French firſt offer'd their me- 
diation to compoſe the quarrel, and at length join'd 
the Dutch. 

The following year they diſpoſſeſs'd the Eng- 
liſn of their part 9 the iſland of St. Chriſtophers, 
and finding afterwards they ſhould be oblig'd to 
reſtore it, they deſtroy'd all the Britiſh plantations 
and ſettlements there. In the mean time the 
. French King gave great encouragement to arts and 
(ciences, and eſtabliſh'd another academy callFd the 
academy of ſciences. He alſo enlarg'd his har- 
bours, augmented his fleet, and made large maga - 
7\nes of naval ſtores, cauſing his ſubjects to be in- 
ſtructed in navigation and all marine exerciſes, 
which were very little attended to in France till 
this reign, He alſo reform'd ſeveral abuſes in the 
courts of juſtice : but he ſoon found other em- 
1%, ployment, for P1111» the Fourth, King of Spain, 
op being dead, and his dominions deſcended to an in- 
1. fant, the grand monarch laid hold of this oppor- 
ad, tunity to tall upon the Spaniſh' dominions in the 
ow Countries, which were perfectly unprovided of 
„troops to deſend them. In one en 15 he made 
hu lumſelf maſter of Courtray, Dixmude, Furnes, Ar- 
lang, mentiers, Binch, Aeth, Tournay, Douay, Oude- 

nard, Aloſt and Liſle. At the ſame time the royal 
canal was finiſh'd, by which the Ocean and MI - 
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diterranean ſeas have a communication. The conqueſts; and the medal ſtru 


Prince of Conde the next year took Dole, Beſan- CHAP, 
con, and all Franche Comte, Theſe rapid con- XXXIV, 
queſts ſurpriz'd the neighbouring powers, and 0C- wy 
caſion'd an alliance to be form'd againſt France by 

England, Sweden, and the States General which 

treaty obtain'd the name of the Triple Alliance, and Peace of Aig 
had that good effect, that France was content to la Chapelle. 
put an end to the war, and relinquiſh Franche 

Comte, upon condition ſhe might retain the 

towns ſhe had conquer'd in Flanders, and a treaty 

was concluded accordingly at Aix la Chapelle the 

ſame year. 

The war being at an end, the young monarch 165g, 

proceeded in his regulations at home; and among Paris beau- 
others, in rendering the ſtreets of Paris more ſe— 3 
cure in the night-time, where robberies and mur- hs 
ders were more frequent than in any other city ; 
and this he effected chiefly by enlightning it with 
glaſs-lanthorns hung in the middle of the ſtreets. 
He alſo caus'd the town to be beautihed with ele- 
gant buildings, and the ſtreets well pav'd. The 
roads alſo, which before this reign were intolerably 
infeſted with robbers, he render'd very ſafe, by 
augmenting the number of officers for the diſco- 
very and apprehending of felons and highwaymen, 
and ordering them bs puniſh'd with the utmoſt 
ſeverity. 

The Turks made themſelves: maſters of the 
iſland of Candia this year, the loſs whereof is im- 
puted in a great meaſure to the French, who with- 
drew their forces from thence they had ſent to the 
aſſiſtance of the Venetians, very abruptly. About 
the ſame time Cas1M1R King of Poland having 
reſign'd his crown, retir'd to France, ſpending 
the remainder of his life in the abbey of St. Ger 
main de Prez. | 

The French King recalling all his ſubjects, as 
well officers and ſoldiers as others, out of the do- | 
minions of the States General, it created a ſuſpi- 
cion that he intended to fall them: but he Lorain 
thought fit firſt to ſecure himſelf on the fide of teiz d, 1670, 
Germany, by ſeizing on the Duke of Lorrain's 
territories again, which he did without the leaſt 
colour of right The following year he employ'd. 
no leſs than thirty thoufand men in rer ae Dun 
kirk, and made it one of the ſtrongeſt places in 


Flanders. 


In the year 1672 the French King enter'd upon \,;.,, 
that memorable expedition againſt the United Ne- The United 
therlands by land, while the King of Great Britain Provinces 
arm'd againſt them by ſea. The Engliſh did not "ee 
want ſubſtantial reaſons for*this rupture; the en- 


croachments of the Dutch on the Britiſh trade 
were not to be borne, and their libels and libel- 


lous pictures and medals on this occaſion were till 
more provoking. The French were ſufficiently 
exaſperated againſt this Republick for contriving 
the triple league, which had put a ſtop to their 
thereupon, allu- 
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CH A P. ding to Jos nu A's ſtopping the courſe of the ſun, 
XXXIV. Which was the French King's device, gave ſtill 


more offence. 
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The Grand Monarch therefore was 
determin'd to chaſtiſe the inſolence of this upſtart 
Republick, as he call'd the States General, who 
pretended to preſcribe meaſures to crown'd heads, 
and aſſume the umpirage of the affaus of Chri- 
{tendom. 

He could not have met with a more favourable 
conjuncture to invade their territories than the pre- 
ſent, when Holland was divided into two great 
tactions, the one headed by the Prince of Orange, 
and the other by DE WaiTr ; the laſt of which had 
rather have ſeen the French matters of their coun- 
try, than have been forced to ſubmit to the Orange 
party: accordingly they oppos'd the raiſing forces, 
and garriſoning their trontier towns, till the enemy 
was upon them; and which was ſtill worſe, ſeveral of 
their governours and officers held a correſpondence 
with the French, and thew'd them the way to pene- 
grate into the heat of their country. But no gentle- 
man is more cenſur' don this occaſion than Mom s as, 
a French retugee, who had been advanc'd to a 
conſiderable poſt in the army of the States, and 
conſtantly betray'd their councils. 

In the beginning of May the French King hav- 
ing aſſembled an army ot an hundred and twenty 
thouſand men, including the Engliſh auxiliaries 
under the command ot the Duke of Monmouth, 
attack'd the territories of the States in three dit- 
ferent parts, whilit the Biſhops of Munſter and 
Cologne attack'd them in a tourth, His Majeſty 
paſs'd the Nleuſe at Vifet at the head of forty thou- 
iand men; and coming before Orſoy, took it in three 
days. The towns ot Burich, Velel, Rimbergue, 


Emeric, Doetecum and Groll, made ſcarce any 
defence; whereupon the French appear'd upon the 


The French banks of the Rhine, which it was expected would 
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have put a ſtop to the progreſs of their army: but 
ſome of the gentlemen of the country, tis ſaid, in 
order to ingratiate themſelves with the French, 
came to the Prince of Conde's quarters while he 
lay at Emeric, and offer'd to ſhew him a pailage 
over the Rhine near Tolhuys, where the troops 
would be oblig'd to ſwim their horſes but a little 
way. And the Prince having order'd the Count 
DE GUICHE to go With theſe gertlemen and 
jound the river, the paſling of it appear'd to be 
very practicable ; whereupon he immediately ac- 
quainted his Majeſty with this diſcovery, and the 
army march'd with great ſecrecy all night till they 
came over againſt 1 olhuys. In the mean while 
the Prince of Orange had receiv'd advice from ſome 


| Þoors that they ſaw a party of French examining 


tlie depth of the river near Tolhuys, which occa- 
ſion'd his ſending the treacherous Moms as with 
a body of horſe to defend the ford it the French 
ſnould attempt it; but Moz1BAs coming to the 
place, acquainted the deputies of the States in the 


Vas paſt, | 


abſence of the Prince of Orange, that there was CH 45 
no likelihood the enemy would attempt to ford the XX 
river here, and therefore he thought it more ad- -= 
viſable to throw himſelf into Nimeguen with great 
part of the troops Which the Prince of Orange had 
appointed to defend the banks of the river. 

The Prince however on his return to the camp 
commanded Wor Tz, a German officer, to march 
with a body of horſe and foot to Lolhuys; who 
finding the French to be in earneſt, begun to 
throw up intrenchments to cover his men, but 
he had not time to perfect them. "The ene— 
my erected a battery of cannon upon the oppo- 
lite bank of the river, and oblig'd his men to re- 
tire into an adjoining wood, from whence they 
did not ſtir till they ſaw ſome of the French horte 
actually paſs'd over, and forming themſelves ; and 
then indeed they appear'd from among the trees, 
and drove thoſe few troops that had got over into 
the river again, after which they only dilcharg'd 
their carbines and wheel'd off: whereas, ſays my 
author, had they follow'd them into the river, and 
not tufter'd any more of them to reach the ſhore, 
they had probably fruſtrated the attempt. But the 
French ſeeing the enemy remove to ſome diſtance, 
were encourag'd to return to the charge, and be- 
ing continually ſupported by greater numbers, ob- 
lig'd the Dutch to retire to their intrenchments ; 
where, according to the French account, they 
were ready to have laid down their arms upon an 
ofter of quarter. But the Duke of Longueville, 
who had been drinking hard at Emmeric, ad- 
vanCing up to the trenches, and firing a piſtol, the 
Hollanders believing they ſhould have no quarter, 
tired a whole volley, and kill'd ſeveral pertons ot 
the firſt quality, among whom the Duke of Lon- 
gueville was one, and the Prince of Conde was 
wounded, This accident put the French into 
ſome diforder ; but great part of the army having 
got over by this time, they ſoon rallied, and dil- 
pers'd the Dutch forces, becoming entirely maſters 
of the Bettaw, or Batavia proper, by this caly 
victory. | 

The Prince of Conde and the Duke of En- 
guien his fon, with many other perſons of dit- 
tinction, I perceive, paſsd the Rhine in boats, 
tho* there were ſome other Generals, and particu- 
larly the Duke of Longueville, who had been pretty 
well heated with wine, that attempted to pals t 
on horſeback ; but the Duke was in great danger 
of being drown'd if the Prince of Conde had not 
taken him into his boat. He ſav'd his life, however, 
to very little purpoſe, for he was ſhot, as has been 
related, a few ninutes after, thro' his own folly, in 
firing upon people who had alteady ſubmitted. As 
for the Grand Monarch, who aſſum'd all the glory 
of this action to himſelf, he came over after- 
wards very prudently in a boat, when the danger 
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— banks of the Yſlel, and left all the towns on that 
ke entire river expos'd to the enemy: Doeſbergh, Nime- 


O-F FRANCE: 


The conſequence of this victory was very great, 
for the Prince of Orange immediately quitted the 


guen, Swol, Deventer, Grave, Arnheim, Skenk, 
Crevecœut, and even Utrecht, ſubmitted in a few 
days, and in leſs than two months the King found 
himſelf maſter of three entire provinces, viz. Guel- 
derland, Overyflel and Utrecht; and the French 
King actually kept his court in the laſt mention'd 
city this ſummer, The Germans in the mean time 
being alarm'd at this ſurprizing ſucceſs, enter'd 
into a confederacy with the States General and Spain 
againſt the French ; but the Dutch were ſo hard 
preſs'd notwithſtanding, that they were forc'd to 
break down their dams and lay their country un- 
der water, that they might be in a condition to 
wait for the reinforcements which were marching 
to their aſſiſtance from all parts. 

At length the German torces having join'd the 
Prince oi Orange, they laid ſiege to Bon and took 
it, and thereby in a great meaſure cut off the com- 
munication between France and Holland. The 
Engliſh alſo thewing an inclination to make peace 
with the Dutch at the ſame time, the Grand Mo- 
narch though it convenient to quit all his boaſted 
conqueſts, except Maeſtricht, and retire into Flan- 
ders. As to the reſt of the occurrences that hap- 
pen'd during this war till the peace of Nimeguen, 
where the Engliſh acted the part of mediators, they 
have already been related in the modern hiſtory 
of the Netherlands or Germany, and therefore J 
{hall not enlarge upon them here; but content my 
ſelf with giving the ſubſtance of the principal ar- 
ticles of that treaty. 

By the treaty between France and theStates Ge- 
neral, concluded the tenth of Auguſt 1678, it was 
agreed that each party ſhould retain what they 
were reſpectively poſleſs'd of, only the French 
were to reſtore Maeſtricht with its dependencies 
to the Dutch ; which indeed was all the French 
retain'd of their mighty conqueſts, And by a ſe- 
parate article, all the territories belonging to the 
Prince of Orange in France, Franche Comte, 
Charleroy, Flanders, &c. were reſtor'd to him. 

By the treaty between France and Spain, dated 
the 17th of September, 1678, the French agreed 
to reſtore to the Spaniards, Charleroy, Birch, 
Aeth, Oudenard, Cd urtray, the city and duchy 
of Limburg, Ghent, the country of Waes, Leuwe, 
St. Giſlian and Puicerda : on the other hand it was 
agreed, that the French King ſhould retain the 
county of Burgundy or Franche Comte ; the towns 
of Valenciennes, Bouchain, Conde, Cambray, 
Aire, St. Omers, Ypres, Warwick, Warneton, 
P operingen, Bailleul, Caſſel, Bavay and Mau- 
beuge, all which they had conquer'd in this war. 
| 12 the treaty concluded between the Empire 
and France on the 3d of February, 1678-9, France 
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renounc'd all pretenſions to Philipfburg: the French CH AP. 
on the contrary were to keep Friburg till an equi- XXXIV- 


valent ſhould be given them, 

The Duke of Lorrain was to have his territories 
reſtor'd him; only the French were to retain 
Nancy, and roads through his country ; and to 
5 him the city of Toul in lieu of it: and the 
Princes of Furſtemburg, who had made ſo much 
diſturbance in Europe, were to have their terri- 
tories and dignities reſtor'd them by the Em- 
peror. 

By the treaty between Sweden, an allie of 1679. 
France, and the Elector of Brandenburgh, conclu- 
ded the 29th of June, 1679, the Elector was to 
reſtore Stetin, Stralſund, and all he had taken from 
the Swede in Pomerania. 

By the treaty between Sweden and Denmark, 
concluded the 2d of September, 1679, they were 
reciprocally to yield up all the towns that had been 
taken by either party. 

France being now at peace with all the powers 1h. der.. 
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of Europe, determin'd to put in execution the long cution of the 
projected ſcheme of extirpating Calviniſm, and French Pro- 
begun with ſuppreſſing the chambers of the edict, tante. 
as they were calPd, which were courts conſiſting, 
of an equal number of proteſtant and popiſh judges, 
who were to ſee the edicts put in execution that 
were made in favour of Proteſtants. Thoſe of 
'T houlouſe, Bourdeaux and Grenoble were ſuppreſ- 
ſed this year ; but I defer a further relation of this 
matter till I come to the year 1685, when the e- 
dict of Nants was revers'd. In the mean time 
Lewis le Grand found out a way of extending his 
dominions beyond their real limits as effectually in 263. 
time of peace as he could have done by the moſt The French 
ſucceſsful war. He ſet up courts of enquiry in the « Wenn 
frontier towns, and ſuch countries as had been 8 
yielded to him; and if he could diſcover that any ihey en- 
city or province had formerly depended on the cesch on 
places in his poſſeſſion, or were under the juriſdic- 8 
tion of the ſame Sovereign, he claim'd them as of Princes. 
right belonging to him; and to theſe encroach- 
ments he gave the title of RE-UNIONS. By 
the ſame rule he might have extended his juriſdic- 
tion over moſt of the kingdoms of Europe; for, ac- 
cording to the French account, they were part of 
their Empire, and formerly diſmember'd from it. 
Had their ſcheme of univerſal monarchy ſucceeded 
therefore, they would have told us, no doubt, that 
the reducing the reſt of Europe to the obedience of 
their monarch would have been but an a& of 
juſtice. : 

The firſt that felt the effects of this piece of 
French uſurpation, were the ten free imperial cities 
of Alſace : that country had been yielded to the 
French by the treaty of Munſter, with an expre$ 
exception of the rights and privileges of theſe cities, 
which they were to have enjoy'd in the fame man- 
ner under the protection of France as they had for- 

merly 
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XXXIV. were very little regarded. The court erected at 
Wa Rritc alſo proceeded to reunite what they call'd 
the diſmember'd lands of Alfatia ; many of which 
lay at a great diſtance from it: while the chamber 
or new-erccted court of Metz pretended to re-unite 
all the diſmembred fiets of the three Biſhopricks 
of Metz, Foul and Verdun; and an edict was 
iſſued for the execution of thole decrees. Among 
the reit the King of Sweden was fummon'd to 
do homage for the duchy of Deux-Ponts ; and 
becaute he did not appear, that duchy was given 
to another. The Rhinegrave, and ſeveral other 
German Princes upon the frontiers, were obliz'd 
to do homage tor their territories, on pain of mi— 
litary execution: and finding Spain unprepar'd to 
reit him, the Great Le wis demanded even Ghent 
and Aloft, as dependencies gon fome of the places 
that had been yielded to him; which put the neigh- 
bouting Princes in the utmoſt contternation, but 
none of them knew how to apply a remedy to 
this general grievance ; for the French, as their 
Attorney-General oblerv'd, had at this time an 
hundred thoufand men in arms to back their pre- 
tenſions, and had fortified their frontiers fo well, 
that they detv'd the reſentment of their injur'd 
The French King had built the fort 
of Hunninghen, within half a league of Baſil in 
Switzerland, whereby he in manner block'd 
up that Republick; and he oblig'd the Gore 
of the Spanila Netherlands to yield up the town 
of Charlemont. He alſo fortified Saar-Lewis, Lan- 
; and having thus ſtrengthen'd 
his frontiers, he ravag'd the German and Spaniſh 
territories, and rais'd contributions in them wken- 
ever he ſaw fit, on one pretence or other; inſo- 
hey had much better have been in a 
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much that the 
{tare of actual war, where they might have been 

at liberty to make repriſals. In the fame inſolent 

manner he obliged the Spaniard to relinquiſh his 

titles of Duke and Earl of Burgundy; and gave 

orders to his commanders at ſca to force their 

ſtips to ſtrike their flags to thoſe of France. 

While he thus bullied the Princes of Europe, 

3 he proceeded to mortify the poor Proteſtants at 
of prod. dome, and among other edicts publiſh'd againſt 
them, he excluded them from holding places of 
profit; and order'd, that where any perſons had been 
born Proteſtants and turn'd Roman Catholicks, if 
they afterwards return'd to the Proteſtant: com- 
munion again, they thould be treated as apoſtates. 
But as nothing took up more of the Monarch's 
care and time than the eſtabliſhing a royal navy 


The Prote- 
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ſuperiour to any of the maritime powers, we ſee 
him about this time enlarging and fortifying his 
two principal harbours of Toulon and Breſt, erec- 
ting magazines, docks and yards for the building 
and careening of ſhips, encouraging the mathema- 
ticks and all other ſciences that might improve 
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navigation; and 'tis ſaid, that there were enroll'd CH 1p 
this year no leſs than ſixty thomſand ſeamen to XXXIV. 
ſerve in the ſhips of war, beſides Wat were ne- — 
ceſſary for the merchants ſervice. But theie mult | 
be many of them land-men, tor the trade of Fr: ce 
was never conſiderable enough to turnifh tl. royal 
navy with ſo large a compliment. 

The two important towns of Straſburg and Th. x... 
Caſal, the one in face and the other i Italy, miketicn, 


were this year ſurpriz'd, or rather purchas'd, by - inbred 
the French. The Burgomatter and many other berg ;.. 


of the leading men of Straſburg being corrupted Cad. 
with French money, open'd their gates to the 
forces of France, who at a time concerted be- 
tween them furrvunded the town: and when the 
Emperor complain d of tlus as a violation of the 
peace, he was anſwer'!, that Straſburg being the 
metropolis of Aliatia, belong'd to France by the 
treaty of Munſter; and the reaſon he had not 
made himſelf maſter of it ner, was becauſe he 
had been diverted from it by affairs of greater 
moment. But being ſenſible that the Imperialiſis 
would certainly compel him to fſceſtore it if he 
did not find them other employment, he treated 
with TEXEL1 to promote an infurrection in Hun- 
garv, while he incited the Turks to invade the 
Empire at the ſame time. He alſo enlarg'd the 
fortifications of Straſburg to ſuch a degree, as to 
make it one of the itrongeſt places in Europe, 

He proceeded next to inſult the territories of Ti Fr 
all the Electors which lay upon the Rhine, and Men 
under pretence of dependencies, appropriated to n, unt 
himſelf all ſuch places as he apprchended for his 
convenience, He even laid claim to the capital 
cities of the three eccleſiaſtical Electors, alledging 
that the ſtables of the Elector of Tiers were built 
upon lands which belong'd to him; and that the 
diftrict of Ham, where the belt Rheniſh wines 
crow, were part of his demeſns; and as to Co- 
logne and Mentz, moſt part of the houſes he pre- 
tended had been built upon grounds yielded to him 
by the peace .of Muniter, and he would either 
demoliſh them, or make them acknowledge him 
for their Sovereign; but the King propoſing to get 
his ſon the Dauphin choſen King of the Romans, 
did not think fit to put his threats in execution a- 
gainſt thoſe Electors. The Prince of Orange was 
more ſeverely dealt with, for he ſeiz'd that prin- 
cipality and transferr'd it to the Ducheſs of Ne- 
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The year 1682 was remarkable for the conteſts 1682. 


between the moſt Chriſtian King and the Pope 
concerning the Regale, which his Majeſty inſiſted 
ſhould extend to all the churches of France with- 
out exception : nor did this divert him from con- 
tinuing his encroachments on the King of Spain 
territories in the Low Countries; and becauſe that 
Princę refus'd to ſubmit to all his inſolent de- 
mands, he blockaded Luxemburg, till the 18 
1 Tl 
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march'd with a conſiderable army towards 
and then he thought fit to with- 
About the ſame time an edict 
was publithed for demoliſhing all the churches of 
the Proteſtants which had been duilt ſince the 
elit ot Nants, with ſome other ſevere declara- 
tions againſt that people. 

The Turks having invaded the frontiers of the 
Empire on one fide, the French determin'd to at- 
tac them on the other; but the moit Chriſtian 
King recciving advice that the Ottoman army had 
pafs'd by Raub and Comorra, and were about to 
lay liege to Vienna itſelf, he alter'd his reſolution ; 
ter thy he defir'd the Turks might tavour his pro- 
ech by making a diverſion, he was not fo bad a 
Chiillian as to wiſh them maſters of the Empire. 
Bandes, had he attempted to diſtreſs the houſe 
of Auliria at fo critical a juncture, he muſt have 
drawn all the powers of Chriſtendom upon him, 
and his name would have been univerſally deteſted. 
He inſuwntcd indeed to the Electors, that the Em- 
pire could only be ſav'd by his troops, which lay 
ready upon their frontiers to advance againſt the 
Turks, if they would elect his fon the Dauphin 
King of the Romans ; but his credit was fo bad in 
Germany, that they choſe to run all hazards 1a- 
ther than admit a French army into their bowels, 
or a Prince of French extraction to be their ſo- 
vereign. He had too lately deſtroy'd the liber- 
ties of his own people, for foreigners to expcct bet- 
ter uſage. The ſiege of Vienna was no ſooner rais'd, 
but the French march'd a great army into the Low 
Countries, under pretence of ſeizing Aloſt and feve- 
ral other places, which they pretended were depen- 
dant on them. They rais'd taxes and contributions 
on the very towns they had plunder'd, 2nd carried 
oft all the corn and cattle they found in the country 
to their magazines, They prohibited the manur- 
ing the ground, and ſeiz'd all the inſtruments of 
nufbardry, Nor were theſe outrages cotin'd to 
the diſtrict of Aloſt and the places they pretended 
a rizht to, the duchies of Limburg and Gueldres 
Juſter'd no leſs than the former; and according to 
the Spaniſh Miniſter, who then reſided at the Diet 
o Katiſbon, ſuch great and terrible deſolations had 
not been ſeen during the late war, as were excr- 
cid by the French on this occaſion. Nor were 
thay conterited with plundering the open towns, 
but afterwards made themſelves maſters of Cour- 
may and Dixmude, and bombarded the town of 
Luxemburg, 

About the latter end of this year the French 
Ning eſtabliſh'd a nurſery of marine officer as he 
1d done of cadets or younger brothers the pre- 
ceding year for the land ſervice, Thoſe appoint- 
ed to ſerve in men of war are denominated the 
marine guards, and thoſe employ'd in the galleys 
the guards of the itandard, and are in all about 
cight hundred, entertain'd both at ſea and land at 


the 5 Þ charge; and being diſtributed in all the 
ports of F 
all gentleman-like exerciſcs. 


As the Republick of Holland had already felt the 
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fury of the moſt Chriſtian King's arms, he now Genoa bom- 
determin'd to chaſtiſe that of Genoa on much the 74% 


ſame pretence ; namely, that they did not ſhew 


him that reſpect which a little Republick ow'd to a 


mighty monarch, and particularly that they had 
not renounc'd the protection of Spain when he 
required it of them. The French Admiral there- 
fore came before the place about the middle of 
May, and the Genoeſe refuſing to ſubmit to the 
exorbitant demands of his maſter, he threw ten 
thouſand bombs into the town, burnt great part 
of it, and amongſt the reſt the Doge's palace 
after which the wind growing very high, the 
French fleet were forced to leave the coaſt. How- 
ever, the Genoele fearing another viſit, thought 
hit the following year to ſubmit to his Majeſty. 

In the Low Countries the French beſieged and 


ed to make a truce with Spain for twenty years, 
in order, I preſume, to exccute their grand pro- 


ject at home, of extirpating the Proteſtant reli- 


gion. The ſcheme for effecting this, it ſeems, 
had been Lud by the general aſſembly of the Gal- 
lick church that met in the year 1661, and every 
year after ſome new encroachments had been made 
on the liberties and privileges of the Reformed, tho 
it was not till this fatal year that they thought 
fit to repeal the EDICT OF NANTS in 
expreſs terms. | . 

Maſlacres and burnings, which had been prac- 
tis'd by their anceſtors, as well as the Spaniards, 
for the extirpating hereſy, had not ſuccceded to 
their expectation : on the contrary, both in France 
and the Low Countries the numbers of the Pro- 
teſtants had rather been multiplied than leflen'd by 
the exerciſe of thoſe ſeverities ; they thought it 
adviſable therefore to proceed gradually, and by 


new edicts from time to time to deprive them of 
one privilege after another, by which means they 


hoped to avoid the ſcandal of perſecution. I hey 


agreed alſo to begin with the leaſt material articles 
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French Pro- 
te ſtantæ 


firſt, and accuſtom them by degrees to the loſs of 


their libertics, that they might be the leſs ſhec d 
when they found them totally ſubverted. But one 
of the ſirſt and molt effectual ways they took to 
ruin this people was the prohibiting their CO N- 
VOCATIONS, or national aſlemblics of their 
clergy, by which they broke their unanimity, aud 
render'd them a detfencelèſs body. It has been the 


policy of all ages to divide a party that is not other- 


wiſe to be forc'd ; and wherever churches are re- 
{train'd from meeting and debating upon their com- 
mon intereſts, their ruin is not far off. What 


muſt a church then eſtabliſh'd by the laws of the 
land apprehend, when all her enemies, the mt 
III 
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XXXIV. fundamental articles of the Chriſtian faith, are 


permitted and encourag'd to hold their national 
aſſemblies, while ſhe alone is tantaliz'd with a 
mock ſummons from time to time, and never ſuf- 
fered to meet or conſult about her intereſts? But 
to proceed: They agreed not to fall upon all the 
churches at once, but firſt to demoliſh thoſe which 
had been erected fince the edit of Nants ; after 
that to interdict ſome few others, and to ſufter the 
preachers to remain in their cures where their 
churches were deftroy'd, to keep them from cla- 
mouring too loud, and alarming the reſt of their 
brethren : ſhortly after they proceeded to profe- 
cute and baniſh the preachers from their reſpective 
provinces, and to prohibit the people to meet with- 
out their miniſters. Then they procur'd a ſevere 
edict againſt thoſe, who having been born Pro- 
teſtants, and turn'd Roman Catholicks, ſhould re- 
lapſe; and prohibited prieſts and monks to turn 
Proteſtants on the higheſt pains. And becauſe 
intereſt is uſually one of the moſt prevailing ar- 
guments towards converſion, they excluded the 
Reformed from all offices and places of honour or 
profit, while at the ſame time they oftcr'd prefer- 
ments and per:fons to all that would turn Papiſts: 
this took off moſt of their leading men, and left 
them only a defenceleſs mob. They afterwards 
ſuppreſs'd all their academies, univerſities and ſchools, 
and took the education of their children out of 
their hands: and in order to ſtarve them if they 
ſtil! remain'd obſtinate, no man was ſuffer'd to 
follow any creditable or beneficial employment if he 
refus'd to tuirn Roman Catholick. Ar the fame 
time leſt the kingdom ſhould be depopulated, and 
their manufactures ruin'd by their tranſporting 
themſelves to foreign countries, for they were very 
numerous, and moſt of them excellent mecha- 
nicks, an edict was procur'd, prohibiting them to 
leave the kingdom on pain of being ſent to the 
galleys, as great numbers of them were for at- 
tempting it. And all the while, it ſeems, a great 
dea! of pains was taken to make foreigners believe 
that the King had no deſign to extirpate the Pro- 
teſtant religion, till the year 1685, when it was 
impoſſible any longer to diſgui © their intentions. 
They threw off the maſk at this time with a wit- 
neſs, for they employ'd their whole army in 
forcing the Reformed to turn Roman Catholicks. 
BourF LE Rs, an officer of a brutiſh ſavage temper, 
whoſe principal merit was the ready obedience he 
had alwayspaid to the moſt barbarous orders of the 
court, was firſt employ'd in Bearn to begin the 
converſion. The provinces of Guienne, Saintonge 
and Languedoc were the next that were abandon'd 
to the fury of the Roman clergy and the troops 
that ſupported them, and not many weeks after 
the whole kingdom underwent the ſame fate. The 
latendant of each province, with the Biſhop, went 
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from town to town, and having ſummon'd the CHAp 
Proteſtants to attend them, let them know that it XXYyIV 
was his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's pleaſure, that the 
Roman Catholick religion 1 f ſhould be profeſo'd 

in his dominions ; he requir'd them therefore to 
turn Roman Catholicks voluntarily without delay 
or they would be compelPFd to it by Hate To which 
many of the people anſwer'd, that their bodies and 
eſtates were in the King's power, he might diſpoſe 
of them as he pleas'd ; but they deſir'd their con- 
ſciences might not be forc'd, they could not for- 
flake a religion they believ'd to be true, or words 
to that effect. Whereupon the ſoldiers were imme- 
diately order'd to ſeize on the gates and avenue; 
of the places they had inveſted, to prevent the eſ- 
cape of any one, after which they enter'd the town 
iword in hand with the utmoſt fury, as if it had 
been taken by ſtorm, crying out to ſuch of the Re- 
formed as they met with, Die or turn Roman Ca- 
thelick ; and it had been a mercy to ſome of them 
if they had been diſpatch'd outright, without un- 
dergoing that variety of torments which ſuccecd- 
ed. The troops being quarter'd in- ſuch Pro- 
teitant houſes as the Biſhop or Prieſt directed, and 
all the goods ſecur'd, the firſt days were ſpent in 
conſuming the proviſions and plundering them of 
their money, jewels and plate, after which they 
ſeiz'd the houſhold goods and expos d them to ſale; 
and if any Roman Catholick out of friendſhip or 
kindred attempted to conceal any of the effects of 
the unfortunate wretch, he was ſeverely fined, 
When this would not prevail on the Proteſtants to Vit * 
change their religion, they were abus'd and tor- ee 
mented a thouſand ways. Men and women were Pond 
hung upon beams, or on hooks in their chimneys"! 
by their hair and feet, and ſmoak'd with whiſps of!“ 
wet hay till they were almoſt ſuffocated ; and 
if they promis'd to abjure their religion, and re- 
fus'd to ſign the inſtrument of abjuration when 
they were taken down, they were hung up again. 
Others were thrown into fires kindled on purpoſe, 
and after they were deſperately ſcorch'd, let down 
by ropes into wells, it being demanded of them all 
the while if they would change their religion. 
They tied people to tables, and pour'd wine down 
their throats till they ſaid they would turn, They 
ſtript men and women naked, and in that condi- 
tion tied them together. Some were ſtuck with 
pins from head to foot, cut with pen-knives, or 
taken by the noſe with red-hot tongs, and in that 
manner led about till they promis'd to go to maß; 
and being dragg'd half-dead to churches, their pre- 
ſence there was ſometimes taken for an abjuration. 
But the common torture, and that which ſeems to 
be purely of French invention, was the keeping 
people awake for a week together, either by pinch- 
ing them, daſhing water in their faces, plucking 
off the hairs of their beards, and drumming in their 


ears till they had almoſt loſt their ſenſes; and m—_ 
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AP. no wonder if they choſe any religion that was of- of their own motion, without any force, compyl- CH AP. 
IV. fer'd them. Thoſe that have been proof againſt ſion or violence, they had embraced the Catholick XXXIV. 
every other ſtudied cruelty, have been overcome faith. In which there does not ſeem to be any -.. 
by this. The torment of being thus kept from = harm neither; but if any one projeſs'd the 

ſleep, 'tis ſaid, is inexpreſſible. But it was not Proteſtant religion afterwards, he was ſaid to have 

only upon thoſe in health that they exercis'd this relaps'd, and was ſeverely puniſn'd. Thus far the 

piece of tyranny, for where people of either ſex lay government proceeded before they formally repeal- 

il] of fevers or other violent diſeaſes, they would ed the edict of Nants. 

bring ſeven or eight drums to the bed-fide, and This edict of repeal pafs'd the ſeals on the 18th he ſub- 
drum till they made them diſtracted or renounc'd of October, 1685, and was ratified by the parlia- tance of the 
their religion. In ſome places they would bind ment of Paris on the 22d of the ſame month; af- **p**! of the 
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viſh the wife or daughter before their faces; tho 
the Hugonots acknowledge that rapes were not al- 
low'd of every where. I ſhall mention but two or 
three ſpecies of torture more which were executed 
upon the miſerable Proteſtants, and theſe were the 
tearing off the nails of their fingers and toes; blow- 
ing them up with bellows till they were ready to 
burſt, and burning the ſoles of their feet with red- 
hot ſhovels. Tantum religio potuit, But ſurely 
no perſuaſion can deſerve the name of religion, 
which inſpires its votaries with ſuch barbarous prin- 
ciples. IJrue religion, and eſpecially the chriſtian, 
teaches univerſal love and benevolence even to- 
wards our greateſt enemies. But to return: If no 
tortures could induce the miſerable Hugonots to 
change their religion, they ſhut them up in loath- 
ſome dungeons, where they were ſuffer'd to ſee 
none but their tormentors, In the mean time their 
houſes were demoliſh'd, their woods and lands 
walted, if they had any, and their wives and chil- 
dren conhn'd in monaſteries ; and thoſe that en- 
deavour'd to eſcape, were ſhot like wild beaſts. Nor 
was this the caſe only of the meaneſt people, men 
of quality and eſtates were treated no better, La- 
dies of diſtinction had their necks and faces gaſh'd 
and ſcarr'd with knives or ſwords, to render them 
deform'd; neither age, ſex or beauty could move 
their inhuman perſecutors to ſpare them. And 
when ſome of them fled to Paris to avoid theſe out- 
rages, believing that the court could never conn- 
tenance ſuch barbarities, they were commanded to 
cave the city within fiftcen days, and return to 
their own houſes, and all people were prohibited 
to entertain or lodge them. Some who had found 
means to preſent petitions to the King, were ſent 
to the Baſtile: and what ſeems extremely hard, 
notwithſtanding the maſter of the houſe renounc'd 
lis religion, the ſoldiers were quarter'd upon him 
in the whole family comply'd. The prieſts who 
attended the dragoons on theſe occaſions requir'd 
no more of the convert at firſt than this declara- 
tion, viz, I do acknowledge the Catholick, A- 
poſtolick and Roman church as it was in the time 
ot the Apoſtles, and I renounce and abjure all 
tne errors that have crept into it fince that time, 
nd as many of them did not {cruple this, they 


weak. 2 them ſubſcribe another, viz. that 
or. H. 


of the kingdom to be confirm'd. The preamble 
recites, That HENRY IV granted the edict of 
Nants in order to ſettle his dominions in peace, 
and that he might reconcile thoſe to the Roman 
church who upon flight pretences had ſeparated 
themſelves from it; but that his expectations were 
not anſwer'd. That his ſucceſſor LEWIS XIII 
having the ſame zeal for religion, had pacified the 
troubles of the kingdom by an edict of the ſame 
kind paſs'd at Niſmes, anno 1629; but that the 
greateſt part of the people having ſince embrac'd 
the Catholick faith, the edicts of Nants and Niſmes 
were now become uſeleſs ; and therefore his Ma- 
jeſty thought fit to ſuppreſs them, as he did like- 
wiſe all other edicts and declarations that had been 
made in favour of the Hugonots. Then he orders 
all their churches to be demolith'd, prohibits all 
aſlemblies for publick worſhip or the exerciſe of 
their religion in private, on pain of corporal puniſh- 
ment and the confiſcation of their eſtates, He or- 
ders all their preachers to depart the kingdom with- 
in fifteen days from the date of the edict, or to 
be ſent to the galleys; oftering a reward to ſuch 
of them as would change their religion, He pro- 
hibits parents to inſtruct their children in that be- 
lief, and requires that all children born after the 
publication of this edict be baptized by a popiſh 
prieſt, and brought up in that perſuaſion, He 
allows thoſe who had departed the kingdom to re- 
turn home within five months, or their eſtates to 
be confiſcated : and prohibits all others to remove 
into any foreign country, or convey their wives 
or children thither, on pain of being ſent to the 
galleys. He confirm'd all declarations againſt thoſe 
that had relaps'd. And by the laſt clauſe his Ma- 


jeſty declares, that his ſubjects of the reformed re- 


ligion may, till God enlightens them, remain in 
his Cominions, enjoy their eſtates and carry on 
their trades without being moleſted on account of 
religion, provided they make no proteſſion thereof, 
The church of Charenton, and all the Prote- 
ſtant churches in France that were {tanding, were 
demoliſh'd on the very day this edict was pub- 
liſh'd. The preachers were allowed fifteen days 
to depart the kingdom, *but were prohibited to 
take along with them either father, mother, bro- 
ther or ſiſter, or children above ſeven years of 
Uuuu age, 
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age. It is obſerved, that all the Proteſtant mini- 
ſters had not the courage to go into baniſhment, 


—.— ome of them were tempted by the offers of pre- 


ferment, and renounc'd their religion, to the great 
ſcandal of their people. But though the laſt arti- 
cle of the edict was ſo clear and expreſs, that the 
Reformed expected for the future to be free from 
perſecution while they made no open profeſſion of 
their religion ; this it ſeems was but a ſnare, for 
the government no ſooner obſerved that the Pro- 
teſtants, relying on his Majeſty's honour, were 
return'd to their habitations, but they quarter'd 
ſoldiers upon them again, and uſed them in the 
ſame barbarous manner they had done before. 
Monſieur vu QUEsNE, one of their Vice-Ad- 
mirals, *tis faid, was the only man that was ex- 
empted from this perſecution, and that upon ac- 
count of his ſkill in maritime affairs, which the 
King at this time was promoting with the utmoſt 
application. 

The propagating the Roman Catholick religion, 
as they ſtiled it, or the perſecution of the Prote- 


ſtants, was continued during the youre 1686 and 


1687 ; and various, edicts were iſſued to prevent 
their eſcaping out of the kingdom : but {till we 
find ſeveral of the neighbouring countries crouded 
with them about this time: either they pretend- 
ed to become converts till they found an oppor- 
tunity of leaving France, or their Catholick rela- 
tions and friends were ſo touch'd with their misfor- 
tunes that they favour'd their eſcape ; or, laſtly, 
as their eſtates were to be transferr'd to their Po- 
piſh relations on their leaving France, it is ver 

natural to ſuppoſe they were not backward in af. 
ſifting them to eſcape to foreign countries. The 
Proteſtants relate, that about this time Le w1s XIV 
was {truck with a loathſome diſeaſe (a Fiſtula in 
Ano) which they look'd upon as a judgment upon 
him for his repeated cruelties exerciſed on the in- 
nocent Hugonots : certain it is, the King had a 
ſevere fit of illneſs, and went in a ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion to the church of Notre Dame in Paris to 


ting Te Deum for his deliverance from that or 


ſome other diſeaſe, He erected the fine nunnery 
of St. Cyr ncar Verſailles alſo, endowing it with 
a revenue of two hundred thouſand livres per an- 
num, for the entertainment of three hundred young 
ladies who wanted fortunes ; where they are in- 
ſtructed in every thing that may render them uſe- 
tul or agreeable, and at twenty years of age are left 
at their liberty to ſettle in the world, or take the 
vow of celibacy, &c. But I ſhould have remem- 
ber'd, that in the year 1686 the Grand Monarch 
had an opportunity of gratifying his vanity at an 
audience he gave to the Siameſe Ambaſſadors, when 
the court appear'd in its utmoſt ſplendour, "They 
were afterwards carried to the frontier towns and 
ſea- ports to take a view of the fortihcations, and 
of the prodigious arſenals and magazines of war 


erected there, to their great aſtoniſhment no doubt; CH 4 p 
neither their own country, or any of the Aſiatick XXXIV 
kingdoms, being able to ſhew any thing compa- wy 
rable to them. 

The French King having been for ſome conſi- 143 
derable time maſter of the purſes and perſons of The Frey 
his ſubjects, had employ'd all the wealth of France ting inn. 
towards rendering himſelf ſuperiour both by ſea Dan 
and land to any of the powers of Europe; and it land, 
is very evident he thought himſelf a match for all 
of them, by the provocations he gave every Prince 
and State almoſt in his neighbourhood. He ſeems 
ſolicitous to find occaſions to quarrel with them 
and where he wanted a pretence, frequently fe!l 
upon them without. And notwithſtanding he 
might well be deem'd a zealous Catholick from the 
perſecution of his Proteſtant ſubjects, we find him 
inſulting the Pope himſelf, and threatning a ſchiſm 
in the church. He call'd an aſſembly of the Ec- H. f. 
cleſiaſticks of his kingdom, over whom he had the Pore. 
ſuch an abſolute dominion, that they were com- 
pelPd to determine what they believed moſt accep- 
table to him. Among other things they declar'd, 
that the Pope was not infallible, and could eſtabliſh 
no article of faith without the concurrence of a 
general council, which was ſuperiour to him: that 
he had no power to intermeddle in the temporal af- 
fairs of Princes, nor could abſolve their ſubjects 
from their oaths of allegiance, &c. The Pope, on 
the other hand, had refus'd to confirm the Biſhops 
of the King's nomination, and. depriv'd the French 
Ambaſſadors, as well as thoſe of other Princes, of 
the franchiſes of their palaces at Rome; where- 
upon the parliament of Paris, as they were order'd, 
admitted an appeal from. the Pope to a general 
council. Things were brought to this extremity, 
when the Elector of Cologne happening to die, 
Prince CLEMENT of Bavaria, who was eſpouſed 
by the Imperialiſts, and Cardinal FuxsTEMBURG, 
the French King's creature, became candidates for 
that biſhoprick ; and, as the French complain, 
the Pope cauſed the Prince of Bavaria to be de- 
clar'd elected, though FURSTEMBURG had a ma- 
jority of votes in the chapter; at which the Grand 
Nees pretended to be ſo exaſperated, that he 
threaten'd both his Holineſs and the Emperor to 
make them ſenſible of his reſentment, which o- 
caſion'd their entring into a conſederacy againſt 
him, together with the Spaniards, the Dutch, and , drs, 
moſt of the Princes of the Empire: both Prote- tos 
ſtants and Papiſts thought it high time to put à fn. 
ſtop to the ambitious deſigns of this haughty over- 
bearing Monarch, The terms of this alliance Were 
ſuch a medley of contradictions, in regard to re- 
ligion at leaſt, as are ſcarce to be parallel d in any 
treaty that ever was made, Here we find the Pro- 
teſtants ſtipulating to defend the rights of the Hol 
See againſt the encroachments of the French ores 
and the Pope covenanting to ſee the Proteſtants 0 


% 


France 


HAP. France reſtor'd to the free exerciſe of their reli- 
KXX1V. gion 3 Nays all the parties to this alliance agreed 
never to make peace till theſe things were effected. 
But ſo unnatural, ſo impoſſible to be fulhlled muſt 


theſe articles appear to be on the firſt framing them, 
8, that it is no wonder no manner of regard was had 
1 to them at the end of the war when a peace came 


to be concluded; they were ny calculated to draw 
inthe bigoted deluded mob on both fides : for when 
the Prince of Orange and other heads of the con- 
federacy had brought about their particular ends, 
religion and the people were left to ſhift for them- 
ſelves, as uſual. But to proceed: 

french The French King having upwards of an hun- 
#:r-r22 dred thouſand men well diſciplin'd at the begin- 
22 o ning of theſe commotions, was in a condition to 
* put his threats in execution before the flow Ger- 
mans or Spaniards could aſſemble their troops to 
oppoſe him. The Dauphin was ſent with a nu- 
merous army into Germany in the latter end of 

the year 1688, where he furpriz'd Philipſburg, 
Frankendale, Manheim, Heidelburg, Hailbron, 

and ſeveral other great towns; while another de- 
tachment made themſelves maſters of Mentz, 
Worms, Spires, &c. and took up their winter- 
quarters in the Palatinate. In the Low Countries 

the Marſhal d'HuMiER=: t oc the fortreſs of Huy. 

Nor were the French obliged only to the utual di- 
latorineſs of the Germans for t!:is torrent of ſuc- 

ceſs, but to the ſituation of affairs in England, 
whither the Dutch had ſent thirteen or fourteen 
thouſand of their beſt troops, commanded by the 
Prince of Orange, to ſupport the malecontents of 

that kingdom, who brought about that ſurprizing 
revolution, of which an account has already been 

given in the modern hiſtory of the United Pro- 
vinces. It had been reſoly'd indeed at the court 

of France, to ſend twenty or thirty thouſand men 

to the aſſiſtance of the King of England ; but that 
Prince had been over-ruled by ſome falſe friends 

in his council to refuſe them; whereupon the 

| French King contented himſelf with threatning 
T1 reg the States General to reſent it if they aſſiſted the 
bas Engliſh malecontents againſt their Sovereign, which 
they did not much regard; they were aſſur'd of 

a diſpoſition in the Engliſh fleet and army, as well 

as people, to revolt to the Prince of Orange, and 

knew that he would ſoon return to their aſſiſtance 
ſtrengthen'd with the forces of Britain; and the 

moſt the French could have done in his abſence 

would have been to make themſelves maſters of a 

town or two. Beſides, the ſeaſon of the year was 

tar advanc'd, and the bulk of their army in Ger- 

many. As for the unfortunate King of England, 

being deſerted by his people and his army, he ſent 

over the Queen and the Prince of Wales to France, 

who arrived at St, Germains en Laye the 6th of 
January, N.S. and his Majeſty follow'd them the 
next day. The King of France, ſay their hiſto- 
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rians, receiv'd them in a manner worthy of himſelf, CH A P. 
namely, with all the kindneſs and generoſity which XXXIV. 
could be expected from fo great a Prince, and.... 
aſſign'd the royal palace of St. Germains for their 
reſidence. Soon after the convention of Eſtates in 

England declar'd the Prince and Princeſs of Orange 

King and Queen of Great Britain. But the French The French 
King did not only give King JaMEs an hoſpitable fleet convoy 
reception, but fitted out a fleet, and ſent him with Sins James 
a reinforcement of French forces to Ireland, the * Mg 
greateſt part of which kingdom ſtill remain'd 

faithſul to that Prince, CHaTEavu-Rrtnavnp, 

the French Admiral, having ſet King JA us 

and the land- forces on ſhore, met with Admiral 
HERBERT, who commanded the Engliſh fleet, 

and defeated him, (though the Engliſh affirm it 

was a drawn battle.) About the ſame time his 

moſt Chriſtian Majeſty is charged with entring 
into an alliance with the pirates of Algiers, by 
which it was agreed they ſhould cruiſe upon the 
Engliſh and Dutch merchants, and that he ac- 
tually introduced theſe Mahometan rovers into 
the Ocean, and even into the Britiſh channel. 

In Ireland King James having receiv'd another 
re-inforcement of French troops, laid ſiege to Lon- 
donderry, (being almoſt the only city in the hands 
of the Prince of Orange's friends) and reduced it 
to the laſt extremity by famine, many thouſands 
periſhing for want of food; but Colonel Kirk 
being ſent to the relief of it from England, found 
means to throw ſupplies of men and provilions into 
the town, and compell'd King James to raiſe 
the ſiege, after which that Prince's intereſt very 
much declin'd in Ireland. In the mean time the 
Imperialiſts recover'd Mentz, Keyſerwaert, Rhine- 
berg, and Bon from the French; and as the Grind 
Monarch was ſenſible he muſt in time reſtore all 
he had taken in the Palatinate, he ravag'd that The French 
country, deſtroying it with fire and ſword in a deftroy the 
terrible manner. He laid in aſhes the cities of Palatinate. 
Spire, Oppenheim, Worms and Frankendale, with 
all the villages and open places between Francfort 
and Heidelburg ; which ſhews that he now de- 
ſpair'd of making that fine country his own, or 
ſucceeding in his project of becoming ſole monarch 
of this part of the world. At the beginning of the 
war he had hopes that the crown of Great Britain 
would have concur'd in all his meaſures, at leaſt 
that he ſhould have been able to have kept up 2 
civil war there, by furniſhing his allie King JAMES 
with troops from time to time ; but England be- 
ing now in other hands, he was ſenſible he muſt 
ſooner or later relinquiſh all his acquiſitions on that 
ſide. The beginning of the war however was no 
leſs glorious to his arms at ſea than at land, for he  1699- 
gain d a victory over the united fleets of England n, M** 
and Holland commanded by the Earl of Torring- gerate flact. 
ton off of Beachy- head. The Dutch it ſeems bore 
the brunt of this engagement almoſt alone, for 
Uuuu 2 either 
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cither the Engliſh Admiral could not or would not 


XXXIV.ſecond them, for which he was afterwards try'd 
= aud acquitted; but King WILLIAM did not think 


Pattle of the 
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of Savoy's eldeſt daughter, 


fit to employ him afterwards: however, as few of 
the Engliſh ſhips came to a cloſe engagement with 
the enemy, their loſs was inconiiderable. The 
next day (July 1, O. S.) a more memorable battle 
was fought on the banks of the Boyne in Ireland, 
which in a manner determin'd the fate of that 
kingdom, and ſettled King WILLIAM on the 
throne, The account the French writers give us 
of this engagement is, that Marſhal ScHomMBERG, 
under the Prince of Orange, commanded an army 
of forty thouſand regular troops, and that King 
James's army conſiſted only of the militia of the 
country, except the French auxiliaries, which did 
not amount to ten thouſand men ; that the Iriſh 
were charg'd both in front and flank, and their foot 
broken without any poſſibility of rallying them; 
that the French ſuſtain'd the charge bravely for 
ſome time, but were at length oblig'd to retire. 
King James after the battle went to Kinſale, 
and from thence to Dublin ; and finding it impoſ- 
ſible to bear up againſt ſo great a ſuperiority, 
thought fit to return to France : whereupon the 
Duke of Ormond took poſſeſſion of Dublin, and 
King W1LL1aM made his triumphant entry into 
that city the ſixth inſtant, 

The French had better ſucceſs in the Nether- 
lands, where they gain'd a compleat victory over 
the Dutch in the plains of Flerus or Fleury, on 
the tenth of July, taking all their cannon and fix 
thouſand priſoners, But having already given an 
account of the war between the French and the 
confederates. till the peace of Ryſwick, which was 
concluded in the year 1697, in the modern hiſtory 
of the Netherlands, I ſhould be inexcuſable to tire 
the reader with the repetition of thoſe occurrences 
here, 

By the peace between France and Savoy, the 
French King oblig'd himſelf to reſtore Pignerol, 
(after it was demoliſh'd) and the reſt of the places 
taken from his Royal Highneſs during the war, a- 
mong which the chief were Montmelian, Nice, 
Villa Franca and Suza, It was agreed alſo that 
the Duke of Burgundy, the Dauphin's eldeſt fon, 
ſhould marry Madam the Princeſs Royal, the Duke 
And it was mutually 
ſtipulated, not to tolerate the reformed religion in 
either of their dominions. 

Between France and England it was reciprocally 
agreed to reſtore all places that had been taken on 
either ſide: and the French King oblig'd himſelf 
not to diſturb King WILLIAM in the poſſeſſion 
of the crown of England, or aſſiſt his enemies; and 
to reſtore the principality of Orange, and all he 
had been depriv'd of in France, 

Between France and the States General it was 
agreed allo to reſtore whatever had been taken on 
cither ſide. 


By the treaty between France and Spain, Bar- 
celona, Roſes and Gironne, and all other places 
the French had taken in Spain, were reſtor'd to 
the Spaniards, And in the Netherlands, the City 
and duchy of Luxemburg, and county of Chinay, 
Mons, Courtray, Charleroy, and all other towns 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty had taken during the 
war, were yielded to Spain. 

The Emperor did not ſign the peace till about 
two months after the reſt of the confederates, viz, 
on the 3oth of October 1697. The treaties of 
Weſtphalia and Nimeguen were agreed to be the 
foundation of it; and particularly it was ſtipula- 
ted, that reſtitution ſhould be made to the Emperor 
and Empire of whatever the French had taken 
during the war, provided that the Catholick re- 
ligion ſhould remain in the ſtate it then was in the 
places to be reſtor'd ; only it was thought proper 
to make an exchange of ſome places : Straſburg and 
its dependencies was to be united to the kingdom 
of France; and Friburg, Fort Kehl, Fort St. Pe- 
ter, the Star Fort, Briſac and Philipſburg, were 
yielded to the Emperor. The duchy of Lorrain 
was to be reſtor'd to its natural Prince, except ſome 
few ſmall places, and the fortifications of Nancy, 
the capital city, were agreed to be demoliſh'd, 
From whence it evidently appears, that tho' the 
French had met with ſuch amazing ſucceſs during 
the courſe of the war, they were in no condition 
to continue it longer, or they would never have 
relinquiſh'd all their acquiſitions, 


No ſooner was the war ended, but the perſecu- 1%, 


tion of the Hugonots was reviv'd. The Court of 
France being now no longer apprehenſive of their 
fomenting inſurrections, ſhew'd them no favour, 
the army was again employ'd in harraſſing thoſe 
poor people ; and accordingly, *tis ſaid, the French 
Proteſtants and new converts are always more de- 
ſirous of war than peace. At the ſame time ſe— 
veral Roman Catholick biſhops, prieſts and monks, 
with their diſciples, having fled from Ireland and 
taken refuge in France, the Archbiſhop of Paris 
ſent a kind of circular letter, or brief, through his 
province, whereby he did in a very moving man- 
ner, exhort all true Catholicks to contribute to 
the neceſſities of theſe their afflicted brethren. 


The King of Spain being in a very ill ſtate of Trag , 
Artition er: 

health, and the French, as well as the houſes of . Spun | 
Auſtria and Bavaria, having their reſpective pre- mon. 


tenſions to the ſucceſſion of that monarchy in 
caſe of his Catholick Majeſty's death, it was ge- 
nerally expected that the peace of Europe would 
be again diſturbed whenever that event ſhoul 
happen. And indeed both the French and Im- 
perialiſts were actually making military prepara- 
tions, and forming alliances to maintain their re- 
ſpective titles to that crown in caſe of a demiſe, 
being ſatisfied that on which ſide ſoever the right 
{bould appear, the longeſt ſword would pode 
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carry it. But as the French were not ſo ſanguine 
at this time as to hope to obtain the whole, King 
WILLIAM, *tis ſaid, propos'd the making a par- 
tition of the Spaniſh dominions among the ſeve- 
ral competitors, to which had all the parties con- 
cern'd agreed, there might have been no great 
hurt in the matter; but the Emperor inſiſted on 
his claim to the whole, and would conſent to no 
treaty on this head : whereupon the Kings of Eng- 
land and France, and the States General, took 
upon them to divide the dominions of Spain with- 
out him; and this was call'd the firſt Partition- 
Treaty, by which the Dauphin of France was 
allotted for his ſhare the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, the iſlands of Sancto Stephano, Porto Her- 
cole, Orbitello, Telamone, Porto Longone and 
Piombino, and all the places ſituate on the coaſt 
of Tuſcany which belong'd to Spain; as alſo the 
towns of Fontarabia and d. Sebaſtian, ſo much of 
the provinces of Guipuſcoa, Navarre, Alava and 
Biſcay as are on this ſide the mountains; but the 
reſt of Guipuſcoa, &c. beyond the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, was to remain to Spain. To the Archduke 
CHARLES, the Emperor's ſecond ſon, in lieu of 
all pretenſions of the houſe of Auſtria, was aſſign'd 
the duchy of Milan: and to the electoral Prince 
of Bavaria, all the reſt of the Spaniſh monarchy 
and its dependencies, as well in Europe as in 
Africa and both the Indies. And in cafe of the 
King of Spain's death without iſlue, if any of the 
parties ſhould refuſe to accept the ſhare allotted 
him, ſuch ſhare was to remain ſequeſter'd in the 
hands of the reſpective Governours till the con- 
troverſy ſhould be decided, 

Ihe Court of Spain being acquainted with the 
particulars of this treaty, were not a little alarm'd 
at it; and in order to prevent the diſmembring of 
that monarchy, the King by the advice of his 
Council made a will, whcreby he gave the king- 
dom of Spain, with all the territories belonging to 
it, to the electoral Prince of Bavaria. But this 
Prince dying ſoon aſter, the parties to the firſt 
treaty of partition drew up and concluded a ſe— 


cond, which the Spaniards were no leſs offended 


at than the former, 

By this treaty the ſame ſhare was allotted to 
the Dauphin as before, with an addition of Final 
and Lorrain, the duchy of Milan being given to 
the Duke of Lorrain in lieu of his own country: 


the kingdom of Spain, with all the remainder of 


its dominions within Europe and without, were 
allotted to the Archduke CHARLES, the Empe- 
ror's ſecond ſon. This treaty was ſign'd at Lon- 
don by the Plenipotentiaries of France, Britain, 
and the States General, on the 3d of March 1700, 
N. S. or the 19th of February 1699, O. S. Before 
i proceed to give an account of the ſucceſs of it, 
it may be proper to mention ſome occurrences 
that happen'd in France while theſe treaties were 
upon the anvil, 


OF FRANCE. 


The court of France, as has been intimated CHAP. 
already, kept up their forces after the war was XXXIV. 
ended, that they might be in a condition to give = 
law to the reſt of Europe in caſe of the King of The French 


King em- 
. a plays his 
common ſoldiers in every regiment that were leaſt forces in 


fit for ſervice, but retaining all the officers, their mock fr ges 
and battles 


Spain's death : they diſcharg'd indeed ſome of the 


places might eafily be ſupply'd on any emergency : 
and as the French King had now no preſent em- 
ployment for this vaſt body of veteran troops, 
whom a long ſeries of war had render'd the mot 
expert at their arms, and all military accomplith- 
ments, that had ever appear'd upon the face of the 
earth, for the inſtruction as well as diverſion of 
his three grandſons, the Dukes of Burgundy, An- 
jou and Berry, he order'd an incampment of fifty 
thouſand horſe and foot, with a train of artillery, 
near Compeigne in Picardy, where were repreſented 
all ſuch actions and motions as uſually happen be- 
tween two armies during the moſt active cam- 
paigns, as ſieges, battles, marches, foragings, &c. 
the charges of which, *tis ſaid, did not amount to 
leſs than ſixteen millions of livres, or ſixteen hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling. Ihe expences in 
the camp were beyond all bounds, every great of- 
ficer kept a publick table; and as to Marſhal 
BoUFFLERS, his expences are hardly to be com- 
puted. He cauſed ſeveral large apartments to be 
built, and hung with flame-colour'd damatk lac'd 
with gold orace, peer-glaſſes, marble-tables, ca- 
binets of China ware, &c. which he brought from 
his palaces in Paris; but his tap<{try, his beds, 
chairs and plate were all new, a: d made on pur- 
poſe for the camp. He had four ſpacious kitchins, 
in which were two and forty cooks employ'd in 
preparing the moſt elegant entertainments. Ex- 
preſſes arriv'd continually with ortelans, red par- 
tridge, pheaſants, capons of Bruges, and in gene- 
ral the moſt exquiſite rarities from every country, 
Fiſh was brought in on fiſh-days from Dieppe, Ca- 
lais and Dunkirk, and horſes laid to bring ſturgeon 
and ſalmon from Ghent and Bruflels, and others 
to fetch fruit and fallads from the neighbourhood 


of Paris; beſides a vaſt profuſion of Champaign, 


Burgundy, Rheniſh, Moſeller, and all foreign 

wines, When the camp broke up, the army 

march'd towards the Netherlands, which gave 

very uneaſy apprehenſions to the Engliſh and 
utch. 

Still the perſecution of the Hugonots continu'd ; 
and thoſe who had fled into the territories of the 
Duke of Savoy, by the, influence of the Court of 
France were hs from thence into Switzerland ; 
which country being over-burthen'd with them, 
the Elector of Brandenburg invited them to ſettle 
in his country, and granted them many conſide- 
rable privileges, whereby he eſtabliſh'd ſeveral be- 
neficial manufactures, which till then were un- 
known in that country. In the mean time the 

Grand 
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CHAP. Grand Monarch publiſk'd ſeveral edicts for the 


XXXIV. encouragement of trade in his dominions, and 
preventing idleneſs and luxury: but ke had done 
infinitely more miſchief to the trade and manu- 
fatures of France, by driving ſuch multitudes of 
artificers into other countries, who ſet up their 
ſeveral profeſſions there, than ever he could ho 
to repair by the wiſeſt regulations. His eſtabliſh- 
ing a ſelect Council to enquire into the grievances 
of merchants and tradeſmen, was certainly a very 
prudent inſtitution : but much the greateſt grie- 
vance, the putting ſuch hardſhips on the indu- 
ſtrious peaſants and mechanicks on account of re- 
ligion, was left without a remedy ; which natu- 
rally produc'd the calamities they lie under at 
this day, when great part of their lands are ac- 
tually uncultivated, and many of the towns that 
were famous for trade and manufactures have 
ſcarce any left. 

To return to the buſineſs of the Spaniſh ſucceſ- 
ſion : Notwithſtanding the French King had a- 
greed with his Britiſh Majeſty and the States Ge- 
neral to accept a part of the Caniſh dominions on 
the death of that Prince, yet obſerving how much 
his Catholick Majeſty and the whole Spaniſh na- 
tion were averſe to the diſmembring of their mo- 
narchy, he found means to influence their councils 
ſo far as to get a will made, whereby the Duke of 
Anjou, ſecond ſon to the Dauphin, was appointed 
heir of the whole Spaniſh monarchy. Soon after 
which (viz. on the firſt of November 1700, O. S.) 
his Catholick Majeſty died; of which the court of 
The French France no fooner receiv'd advice, but orders were 
ſent to their troops, to advance towards the fron- 

= tiers of the Spaniſh territories to eſtabliſh the Duke 
the King of Of Anjou on that throne. The States General 
Spain's hereupon repreſented their ſurprize to the French 
death. Ambaſſador at the Hague, that his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty ſhould reject the 4 of partition he had 

made with them and King WILLIAM, and ac- 

cept the will in favour of his grandſon. To which 

the Ambaſſador anſwer'd, that the principal de- 

ſign of that treaty being to prevent the union of 

the kingdoms of France and Spain under one So- 

vereign, this was as effectually provided for by the 

will, the heirs of the Duke of Anjou being ren- 

der d incapable of enjoying the crown of Spain if 

they ſucceeded to that of France. But how little 

ſatisſied ſoever the Dutch might be with this an- 

ſwer, they thought fit to diſſemble their intentions 

when they ſcund the Duke of Bavaria, Governour 

of the Spaniſh Netherlands, had put them into 

the poſſeſſion of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's forces, 

by which means they were abſolutely depriv'd of 

their barrier, and lay open to the inſults of the 

French. The States General therefore, as well as 

King WILLIAM, acted that mean part of acknow- 

ledging the Duke of Anjou, and congratulating 

him on his acceſſion to the crown of Spain, at the 
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ſeize the 
Spaniſh do- 
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ſame time they were forming an alliance againſt CH n 
him. It is faid indeed they were under a neceſſity XXNTvy 
of doing it, but all this neceſſity was no more than | 
the hazarding the loſs of a. town or two upon their 
frontiers before their Confederates could have 
join'd: we ſaw the Imperialiſts alone ſoon found 
the French fufficient employment in Italy, and the 150 79 
Engliſh immediately agreed to ſend over troops to 
their aſſiſtance ; ſo that they were far from being 
in that deſperate condition they were, when the 
French invaded them in the year 1672. But the 
ſeveral tranſactions and occurrences during this ſe- 
cond war between France and the Confederates be- 
ing contain'd in the modern hiſtory of Germany 
or the Netherlands, I ſhall paſs over them here, 
and only take notice of ſome particulars which 
were omitted or but lightly mention'd in thoſe 
relations. x 

The diſtreſs the Grand Monarch and his grand- 1::, 
ſon of Spain were reduc'd to by the allies in this 
war, and particularly in the year 1708, cannot 
appear more evidently to future ages than from 
ſome paſſages we find in a prayer contain'd in 
the 1 Galant, printed at Paris in January 
1708-9. | 

GREAT GOD, (fays that writer) who mak- 
eſt thoſe men triumph who profeſs a religion con- 
trary to thy holy commandments; DIVINE 
BEIN G, who permitteſt the authors of an un- 
juſt war to dethrone a monarch (the King of Spain) 
whom their Ambaſſadors had acknowledg'd ; well 
may man fay that thy decrees are impenetrable. 
Let not thoſe who now (unhappily for themſelves) 
triumph, boaſt of their victories, which heaven 
permits only to enhance the glory of a Prince who 
had never any other deſigns than what are agree- 
able to juſtice, and for the good of the true religion, 
and to ſhew that he is yet greater in adverſity than 
in the midſt of the moſt flattering proſperity. We 
may fay, that his enemies who think to cruſh him, 
only make his virtues ſhine the brighter, which 
would not have appear'd with that luſtre if he had 
always triumph'd. The world may be convinc'd 
he is one of thine ele&, ſeeing thy divine Majeſty 
has touch'd him with the finger with which thou 
toucheſt only thoſe who are to ſerve for examples 
in this world to all mankind, and hereafter to bear 
a palm in heaven. 

But, O our God, if we may be permitted to 
offer a prayer in behalf of the people of Europe, 
beſtow thy bleſſing on thoſe unfortunate conque- 
rors, and by making them ceaſe to triumph, open 
their eyes, that they may know themlelves, and 
one day merit admiſſion into thy celeſtial kingdom. 
With juſtice has the Monarch who now governs 
France, acquir'd the name of Great; let him 
triumph once more, O God, and continue thou 
to — 25 uſe of a Sovereign who places all his felicity 


in thee, and looks upon the good or bad that on 
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falls him as favours from thy divine Majeſty, 
and who not having been lifted up with pride in 
the time of his greateſt triumphs, has never been 
caſt down by diſgraces, &c. 


The various calamities France ſuffer'd at this 
time were ſufficient to break the ſpirit of the proud- 
eſt monarch upon earth. Money was become ex- 
ceeding ſcarce, and their mint- bills and farmers 
notes, which were deſign'd to ſupply the place of 
money, had loſt their credit. Their bankers broke 
by 5 ſhoals; and the merchants of Lyons, 
where trade uſed to flouriſh moſt, were not ablg to 
pay the bills of exchange drawn upon them. The 
people at the ſame time were reduc'd to a ſtarving 
condition, by the unſeaſonable weather and loſs of 
the laſt harveſt, which occaſion'd tumults in all 
parts of the kingdom, while the bad food produc'd 
contagious diſtempers that carried off many of 
them. Add to this, all Europe almoft in a con- 
federacy againſt them, and ready to penetrate into 
the heart of their country: and it is ſcarce poſſible 
to form a ſcene of more conſummate miſery. This 
oblig*d the French King to think of peace in earneſt ; 
whereupon he ſent his Plenipotentiaries to Hol- 
land ; but the allies refus'd to. treat till his mi- 
niſters had conſented to certain mortifying pre- 
liminaries, which were ſign'd at the Hague on the 
28th of May 1709; the principal whereof were, 

Art. III. Whereby the French King acknow- 
ledges King CHARLES III to be King of Spain, 
the Indies, Naples, Sicily, and all the dominions 
comprehended under the title of the Monarchy of 
Spain, in what part of the world ſoever, reſerving 
wor thoſe parts granted to the King of Portugal 
and the Duke of Savoy by the high. allies, and 
the barrier which King CHARLEs III is to give 
to the States General, and the upper quarter of 
Guelderland. 

Art. IV. recites, That whereas it had been re- 
ciprocally agreed, that the treaty of peace ſhould 
be brought to a concluſion within two months, 


to commence from the firſt of June, during which 


time the French King ſhould cauſe the kingdom 
of Sicily to be deliver'd to King CHARLES III, 
and the Duke of Anjou, with his wife, children 
and effects, and all perſons willing to follow him, 
ſhould within the ſaid two months retire out of 
the Spaniſh dominions; it 's hereby ſtipulated, 


that if the Duke of Anjou ſhould not conſent to 


this convention before the expiration of the ſaid 
term, the French King, as well as the Confede- 
rates, ſhould take meaſures in concert to ſecure 
the full execution of this article. 

Art. V. And to forward the ſaid agreement, 
the French King ſhould, within the ſaid term of 
wo months, withdraw all his troops and officers 
from Spain, Sicily, and the reſt of the Spaniſh ter- 
:(torics in Europe, and thoſe in the Indies, as 
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to be reinſtated in the poſſeiſion of Savoy, Nice, 


port, Furnes, Fort Knocque and Ypres before 
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ſoon as he could, and ſhould not directly or in- CH AP. 
directly aſſiſt the Duke of Anjou with forces, XXXIV. 
money, &c. Yo 

Art. VI. The French King agrees to yield up 
Straſburgh and Fort Kehl to the Emperor. 

Art. IX, He agrees to reſtore Briſac to the 
Emperor. 

Art. X. Landau is hereby yielded to the Em- 
peror, and the reſt of the imperial cities in Alſace 
were to enjoy their privileges. | 

Art. XI. The French King conſents to demo- 1 
lich Hunninghen, New Briſac and Fort Lewis, | 
with all the other fortreſſes he pc ſſeſles on the 
Rhine from Baſil to Philipſburgh. f 

Art. XIV, XV. The French King promiſes to | 
acknowledge Queen ANNE, and the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion. 

Art. XVI. Obliges the French King to reſtore 
whatever he has taken from Britain. 18 

Art. XVII. Obliges him to demoliſh the town. | 
and harbour of Dunkirk. 1 

Art. XXII. By this article the French King 
yields to the States General Furnes, Menin, Vpres, 
Caſſel, Liſle, Conde and Maubeuge for their bar- 
rier, 

Art. XXIII. By this he agrees to deliver up all 
the other places he had poſſeſs'd himſelf of in the 
Spaniſh Netherlands. | 

Art. XXVII. and XXVIII. The Duke of Savoy 


and all his territories ; and to enjoy Exilles, Fe- 
neſtrelles, Chamont, and the valley of Pragelas, 
with whatever lies on this ſide Mount Genevre, 
and the other mountains. 

Art. XXXV, By this the French King obliges 
himſelf to evacuate Namur, Mons and Charleroy 
before the 15th of June ; Luxemburgh, Conde, 
Tournay and Maubeuge fifteen days atter ; New- 


the 15th of July; and before the expiration of 
two months to demoliſh the harbour of Dunkirk, 

Art. XXXIX. Theſe preliminary articles to be 
ratify'd by the French King, the 4 —— of Eng- 
land, and the States General before the 15th of 
June next, when a congreſs was to be begun at 
the Hague. | 

Notwithſtanding theſe articles had been ſign'd The French 
by the reſpective Plenipotentiaries, RoU1LLE, the Nine agg: 
French miniſter at the Hague, acquainted the mi- 5 
niſters of the allies a few days after, that the moſt nes. 
Chriſtian King his maſter could not ratify ſeveral 
of them, particularly the:tenth, the eleventh and. 
the twenty-eighth. But the Preſident RoviLLE 
being — 5 to declare if he had ſtill any ſecret orders 
from his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty tending to peace, 
he ſaid, if the allies would. content themſelves with. 
the fifth article of the preliminaries with relation 
to Spain, namely, with a promiſe to recall his 
troops from Spain, and give no manner of aſſiſtance 

to 
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CHAP. to his grandſon, without the others relating to the ninth of October her Britiſh Majeſty communi- CH Al 
XXXIV. delivering up the Spaniſh Monarchy, he thought cated the terms of peace offered by France to XXXIv 
bis Majeſty would not inſiſt on his other excep- the reſt of the allies; and the next month ac- 
tions. But the allies not thinking fit to depart from quainted their miniſters at London that ſhe had 
any one of the articles which had been agreed on pitch'd upon Utrecht for the place of congreſs, 
for the evacuation of Spain, Monſieur RoUILLE and that the conferences would begin there on the 
return'd to Paris, and the war was renew'd with firſt of January O. S. ſhe alſo wrote to the ſcve— 


A 
XI 


as much fury as ever. ral Princes in alliance with her, to invite them 
The following winter the French King offer'd to ſend their miniſters to the congreſs, 
to conſent to all the preliminary articles, and to The firſt conferences for treating of a general 


deliver up four ſtrong towns to the allies, as a peace were held at Utrecht on the 18th of January 

pledge for the obſervation of them, provided he O. S. and on the laſt of that month the French 

might not be compell'd to aſſiſt with his forces in Plenipotentiaries deliver'd in their propoſals in 

dethroning his grandſon. But this offer alſo was wrfting. In the mean time the Duke of Marlbo— 

rejected by the allies. | rough being lad aſide, the Duke of Ormond was 

On the 15th of February 1709-10, the Nuche's conſtituted General of the Britiſh forces: and 

of Burgundy was deliver'd of a fon, to whom the notwithſtanding the conferences at Utrecht, both 

Grand Monarch immediately gave the title of Duke the French and the Confederates took the field 

of Anjou, being the ſame Prince that now fills the the next campaign. But I ſhould have remem- 

throne of France, LEwis XV, bred, that the Ducheſs of Burgundy, or rather, 

1710, The French King obtained leave of the allies, the Dauphineſs Mary ADpELAIDE of Savoy, 

with much difficulty, to ſend his Plenipotentiaries died on the 12th of February, N. S. 1711-12, of 

to Gertruydenburgh in Holland again in the begin- the meaſles; and the Dauphin, who was then ill 

ning of the year 1710: and here they were per- of the ſame diſtemper, died on the 18th of the 

mitted to treat only with the Dutch miniſters ; the fame month, in the thirteenth year. of his age: 

Engliſh and the reſt of the allies were fo good as to which the French King, in his letter to the Car- 

entruſt their reſpective intereſts to their manage- dinal DE NoA1LLEs, requiring him to pray for 

ment, who reported, that the French King deſired the repoſe of their fouls, laments as a very heavy 

only Sicily and Sardinia for his grandſon, and that affliction. The Dauphin left two ſons behind 

then he would deliver up the reſt of the Spaniſh him, of which the eldeſt, the Duke of Britanr, 

monarchy to King CHaRLes III. But this pro- ſoon followed him to the grave, being five years 

poſal alſo was rejected, and the miniſters of France of age; whereupon his brother, Lewis Duke of 

return'd to Paris again without effecting any thing: Anjou, his preſent Majeſty, ſucceeded to the title 
and to add to the misfortunes of the Grand Mo- of Dauphin, | 

narch, his fon Lewis, the Dauphin, died of the His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty having offer'd ſuch 

ſmall pox on the 14th of April 1711, in the fif- terms to the Queen of Great Britain and her allics 

tieth year of his age; leaving iflue by MARIA as ſhe look'd upon to be ſatisfactory, the Duke of 

AxNA of Bavaria, LEwis Duke of Burgundy, Ormond, by her direction, declar'd to Prince 

Pr1itiP King of Spain, and GAs TON Duke of EUGENE, and the reſt of the confederate Gene- 

Berry. : rals, that he had orders not to act offenſively a- 

The French The French King not ſucceeding in any pro- gainſt the French, and propos'd a ceſſation of 

Ning makes poſals of peace he had made in Holland, ſent arms; but they could not be induced to conſent 

py — Monſicur MEzsSNAGER into England the latter to it. However, in hopes they would at length 

Aritiſ Ma- end of the year 1711, to treat with her Britannick come into ber plan of peace, the Queen after- 

elf y, Maicty's miniſters, who obſerving that neither wards ſent orders to the Duke of Ormond to con- 

the Germans or Dutch furni{h'd their quota of cur with the confederate Generals in the ſiege of 

troops or money towards the war, notwithitand- Queſnoy. But this not giving ſatisfaction to the 

ing they were chiefly gainers by it, and that the allies, the Duke acquainted their Generals that he 

Britiſh nation only exhautted herſelf and ruin'd had poſitive orders to agree to a ceſſation of arms 

her trade by the continuance of it, ſhew'd them- with the French, declaring he ſhould march oft 

{-lves inclined to treat with the French on their with the Britiſh troops, and the foreigners in the 

o Feringtoſign reaſonable preliminaries: which rais'd Queen's pay, within three or four days. But the 

mighty clamour among the reſt ofthe Confederates; foreign troops, it ſeems, refus'd to obey his orders, 

tM at the bottom there was no more in it than that and remain'd in Prince Eu ENE's camp, after 

they were very angry with theQueen of Great Britain the Duke of Ormond was ſeparated from it, which 

that ſhe would no longer conſent to impoveriſn her happen'd on the ſeventh of July, when the Duke 

people by conquering kingdoms for her neighbours, proclaimed a ſuſpenſion of arms with France for” 

who refus'd to contribute themſelves towards the two months, as Marthal Vittars did in his 


charges of the war. But to proceed: On the camp at the ſame time with England. The _ 
. not- 


1711. 
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4p. notwithſtanding proceeded to inveſt Landrecy, 
XIV. which they were ſoon after obliged to raiſe, their 
army meeting with a terrible defeat at Denain : 
of which, and other unfortunate ſteps that were 
taken by them this campaign, having already given 


forbear to repeat them here. In the mean time 
the town, Citadel and forts of Dunkirk were put 
into the hands of the Engliſh troops, in purſuance 
of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's „ with the 
Qucen of England: and the Duke of Ormond 
having paſs'd the Scheld, quarter'd his army in 
Ghent and Bruges. 
-frnch But neither the wars of Europe, nor the negoti- 
tions that were now carrying on at Utrecht, 
- could divert the Grand Monarch from conſider— 
aww ing the advantages that might accrue to his king- 
dom by enlarging the French plantations in Ame- 
rica, and encouraging his ſubjects to trade thither. 
And theretore on the 14th of September 1712 he 
granted his letters patents to the Sicur ANTHONY 
CRrozAT, Secretary of his finances; in the pre- 
amble whereof he recites, that having given a 
commiſſion to the Sicur DE LA SALLE in the 
vear 1683, to undertake a diſcovery of that coun- 
try in north America, fituated between New 
France (or Canada) and New Mexico; and the 
Sicur DE LA SALLE having met with ſuch ſucceſs 
u to confirm him in the belief that a communica- 
tion might be ſettled from New France (Canada) 
to the Gulph of Mexico, by means of large rivers 
(che principal whereof is the river of Miſſiſſippi, 
which falls into the gulph of Mexico ;) he gave 
orders after the peace of Ryſwick, anno 1697, 
lor eſtabliſhing a colony and maintaining a garri- 
{on there, which had kept the poſleflion he had 
taken in the year 1683, of the country ſituated 
between Carolina on the eaſt, and Old and New 
Mexico on the weſt, to which he had given the 
name of Louiſiana, (formerly Florida, and which 
in reality belongs either to the Spaniards or the 
Engliſh :) That new wars having broken out in 
Europe, there was no poſſibility of reaping the 
advantages tkat might be expected from this new 
colony till now. They had hitherto been under 
a neceſſity of fetching from foreigners the greatelt 
part of the merchandizes and commodities that 
might be brought from thence, and for which 
ey need only carry thither the product and ma- 
'11actures of France. For which, and many other 
portant conſiderations, he grants to the Sieur 
CrozaT for fifteen years, the ſole privilege of 
trading to and from the ſaid country of Loui- 
ana, &c. | 
From whence my author very juſtly obſerves, 
that this project of the French King's, if not op- 
pas d in time, will probably in the end prove very 
advantageous to them, and fatal to their neigh- 


bours the Spaniards and Engliſh, If the diſcovery 
Vol II. 


an account in the modern hiſtory of Germany, I 
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of a country already peopled can give the diſ-C HAP. 
coverer any right to it, no doubt the Spaniards XXXIV- 
are the proprictors of Florida or Louiſiana, or, 


they actually diſcover'd all the coaſt from Vera 
Cruz to the cape of Florida, where they have two 
fortreſles at this time, viz. thoſe of St. Mattheo 
and St. Auguitino ; but as Spain had at this time 
almoſt an entire dependence on the Grand Mo- 
narch, it is no wonder that ſhe conniv'd at all 
his encroachments. I can never be of an opinion 
indeed, that the bare diſcovery of a large continent, 
or even the erecting forts and ſettlements on ſome 
part of it, can give the diſcoverer a title to more 
of it than he can poſſibly uſe or manure. No, 
admitting it to be unpeopled before, the colo+ 
nies of cvery nation that ſhall arrive there, pro- 
vided the country be Jarge enough for them all, 
have a right to ſo much as they can reſpective— 
ly occupy, and no more. It is not for a great 
Prince to take a pair of compaſles in his hand and 
deſcribe a ſpace of four or five thouſand miles in 
circumference, (as Florida or Louiſiana actually 
is) and give it his own name, that will in reality 
give him a title to the country; eſpecially when 
others have had ſettlements on the confines of it 
long before him, as is the caſe of the Englith, who 
pe all the eaſtern coaſts of America contiguous 
to Florida and Canada, for fifteen hundred miles, 
and who mult, if France maintains her title to 
what ſhe calls Louiſiana, be debarr'd from extend- 
ing her plantations on the continent to the weſt- 
ward, and conſequently be pent up within very 
narrow bounds. Nor is this the worſt of it, for 


if the French remain poſſeſs'd of theſe countries, 


they will import the very ſame merchandize to 
Europe the Enyliſh do, and conſequently diminiſh 
our plantation-trade, Nay, as they lie all along 
on the back of our ſettlements, the French may 
at one time or other increaſe their regular forces 
on that ſide to twenty or thirty thouſand men, and 
then they will find it no great difficulty to expel 
us from the beſt of our ſettlements, and make 
themſelves entire maſters of the ſea- coaſts and the 
plantation - trade; which is fuch a conſideration, as 
one would think ſhould alarm even a Britiſh mi- 
niſtry. I do not here deſcend to examine what 
right the Spaniards, French or Engliſh could have 
to a country that was actually peopled before they 
diſcover'd it; but as to ſo much as any of theſe 
nations have obtain'd by treaty with the natives 
in conſideration of the improvements they have 
made, as is actually the caſe of the Engliſh in ſome 
places, for ſo much at lefit they have a certain 
and undoubted right ; but I queſtion whether the 
Spaniards or French can ſhew any ſuch right to 
any part of America, And I can't but think my 
friend MoLL, and the reſt of our Engliſh Forer 
phers, infinitely in the wrong to follow the French 
charts in changing the names of the countries and 
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The Conſti- 
tution Uni- 
zenitus. 


Propoſitions 
condemn d 
by it, 


THE PRESENT STATE 


rivers in America, and particularly the countries 
of Canada and Florida for thoſe of New France 
and Louiſiana, and the names of the rivers Miſ- 
ſoury and Miſſiſſippy for thoſe of St. Philip and 
St. 2 But to return to Europe again: 

Nothing has made more noiſe in France, or 

iven more diſturbance to the Gallic church, than 
a decree of the Pope's this year, generally called 
the Conſtitution Unigenitus, from the words with 
which that bull begins, viz. Unigenitus Dei Filius. 
It was made againſt a book of Father QUEsNEL's, 
entitled, The New Teſtament in French, with 
moral reflections on each verſe : or, an abridg- 
© ment of the morals of the goſpel, acts of the 
© Apoſtles, canonical epiſtles and revelations ; or, 
© chriſtian thoughts on the text of the ſacred books. 
Printed at Paris 1693, and 1694. Out of this 
book were extracted an hundred and one paſſages 
or propoſitions, as the ſubje& of the Pope's cen- 
ſure 3 of which I ſhall mention ſome of the chief, 
from whence the reader will be able to paſs ſome 
judgment on the Papal decree. 

2. The grace of Jeſus Chriſt, a principle effi- 
cacicus for all manner of god, is neceſſary to all 
good works; without it nothing is done, or can 
be done. 

3. Tis in vain, O Lord, that you command, 
unleſs you give what you command, 

10, Grace is nothing elſe but the will of Al- 
mighty God, governing and doing whatever he 


f willeth or ordaineth. 


29. No grace is given out of the church, 

34. The grace of Ab AM produceth only hu- 
man merit. 

9. The prayer of the wicked is a new ſin, 
and that which God grants them a new judgment, 

73. What is the church but the aſſembly of the 
children of God, living in its boſom, adopted in 
Chriſt, ſubſiſting in his perſon, redeemed by his 
blood, living by his ſpirit, acting by his grace, 
and expecting the glory of the life to come, 

76. Nothing is more extenſive than the church ; 
becauſe it conſiſts of all the elect and righteous of 
all ages. 

80. The reading of the holy fcriptures is for 
all men. 

86. To forbid ignorant people the comfort of 
joining their voice to that of all the church, is a 
cuſtom oppoſite to the antient practice of the Apo- 
{tles, and even to the intention of God. 

92. To ſuffer excommunication, and an unjuſt 
anathema, rather than betray the truth, is to imi- 
tate St. PAUL ; far from oppoſing authority in 
the leaſt, or breaking the unity. 

97. It happens too often, that thoſe members 
which are moſt holy, and moſt ſtrictly united to 
the church, are regarded as unworthy of being in 
the church, or as if they were excluded. But 
the righteous live by faith, and not by virtue of 
the opinion of men, 


ſometimes for the promoting impious deſigns. 


101. There is nothing more oppoſite to the CH Ap 
ſpirit of God, and the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, XXx7y 
than to render oaths common in the church, be- 
cauſe *tis to multiply the opportunities of perjury, 
and lay ſnares for the weak and ignorant, and oc- 
caſions that the name and truth of God ſerve 


H 
* 


It is time now to reſume the account of the 
negotiations of peace at Utrecht, where we find 
that the ill ſucceſs the allies met with after their 
ſeparation from the Engliſh, induc'd moſt of them 
to come into the plan of peace the Queen of Great 
Britain had propos'd to them; and the Emperor 
and Empire, who ſtood out ſome time longer, 
made worſe terms at laſt than the Queen had ob- 
tain'd for them. 

On the thirty-firſt of March, O. S. or the ele- 
venth of April, N. S. the reſpective treaties of peace peace 
were ſign'd at Utrecht between the Plenipotentia- coc 
ries of France on the one part, and the Plenipo- . 
tentiaries of Britain, Pruſſia, Portugal, the States 
General, and Savoy of the other; Count Zix- 
ZENDORF, the Imperial Minſter, at the ſame 
time proteſting againſt it as injurious to his maſter, 
tor the ſeveral reaſons already mention'd in the 
modern hiſtory of Germany. 

By the treaty between F rance and Great Bri- 
tain, the French King acknowledges her Britiſh 
Majeſty's title, and that of the houſe of Hanover 
in default of iſſue of her Majeſty, and promiſes 
to diſmiſs the Pretender out of the kingdom of 
France, never to return thither again ; and that 
he will never oppoſe the Proteſtant Succeſſion. 
The French King alſo agrees, that the crowns of 
France and Spain ſhall never be inherited by the 
ſame perſon, and that reciprocal renunciations ſhall 
be made by the Princes intereſted mats of = 

He agrees alſo not to trade to the Spaniſh Weſt- 
Indies in any other manner than the reſt of the 
nations of Europe do. 

The moſt Chriſtian King alſo engages, that all 
the fortifications of the city of Dunkirk ſhould be 
raz'd, the harbour fill'd up, and the ſluices and 
moles deſtroy'd at his own expence, within five 
months after the concluſion of the peace, and 
never be repair'd again, 

He alſo obliges himſclf to reſtore to Britain the 
bay and ftreights of Hudſen, with all the lands, 
ſea-coaſts, rivers and places ſituate in the ſaid bay 
and ſtreights, which were then poſſeſs'd by France. 
And it was mutually agreed between Britain and 
France, to fend commiſſaries to ſettle the Imits 
between Hudſon's Bay and the places belonging to 
the French, which limits ſhould not be pass d ei- 
ther by the French or Engliſh by ſea or land 3 
and the ſame commiſſaries were to be impower 
to ſettle the boundaries between the other Britiſh 
and French colonies. 


The moſt Chriſtian King obliges himſelf =o 


A p. to deliver to the Queen of Great Britain ſolemn conſideration whereof, he ſhould relinquiſh all CH A P. 
XXIV, and authentick letters and inſtruments on the day right and title to the principality of Orange in XXXIV. 
of the ratification of this treaty, by virtue where- France. 1 


AP 
XIV 


ty of 


of the iſland of St. Chriſtophers ſhould be poſleſs'd 
only by the ſubjects of Britain; and all Nova 
Scotia, or Acadia, with its antient boundaries, 
the city of Port Royal, now Annapolis Royal, 
with their dependencies, ſhould be yielded and 
made over to the Britiſh crown, in ſich manner 
that the ſubjects of France ſhould hereafter be ex- 
cluded from all kind of fiſhing in the ſaid ſeas, 
bays and other places on the coaſts of Nova Scotia, 
or within thirty leagues to the eaſtward thereof, 
beginning from the iſland called Sable, and ſtretch- 
ing thence towards the ſouth-weſt, 

And it was agreed, that the iſland of Newfound- 
land, with the adjacent iſlands, ſhould from that 
time belong wholly to Great Britain; and the 
fortreſs of Placentia, and all other places there in 
the poſſeſſion of the French, be yielded up to her 
Britiſh Majeſty : nor ſhould it be lawful for the 
ſubjects of France to erect any fortifications or 
buildings thereon, unleſs ſtages made of boards, 
and huts neceſſary for drying fiſh, or to reſort to 
the ſaid iſland but in the fiſhing ſeaſon. The 
French however ſhould be permitted to take fiſh, 
and dry them on the land, on that part of the 
faid iſland only which ſtretches from Cape Bona- 
viſta to the north point of it, and from thence 
running down the weſtern ſide of the iſland as 
far as Point Riche, But the iſland of Cape Bre- 
ton, as all others in the mouth of the river of St. 
Lawrence, and in the gulph of that name, ſhould 
belong to the French King, who might fortify 
any places there. 

That the ſubjects of France inhabiting Canada 
or other parts, ſhould not moleſt the five nations 
or cantons of Indians ſubject to Britain, or an 
other of the natives of America in friendſhip wich 


them; nor ſhould the ſubjects of Britain moleſt 


thoſe that were friends of France: and on both 
vides they ſhould enjoy full liberty of going and 
coming on account of trade, without moleſtation 
from either party. But it was to be ſettled by 
commiſſaries, who ſhould be accounted ſubjects 
and friends of Britain or France, 

His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty alſo agreed, that a 
juſt and reaſonable ſatiskaction ſhould be given to 
all the allies of Britain, in ſuch matters as they 
have a right to demand of France. 

And in conſideration of the friendſhip of the 
Queen of Great Britain, he grants, that in his 
treaty with the Empire, all things concerning the 
ſtate of religion there, ſhould be ſettled conforma- 
bly to the treaty of Weſtphalia. i 

The moſt material articles in the treaty between 
France and Pruſſia were, that his Pruſſian Maje 
ſhould enjoy the upper quarter of Guelderland, and 
the principalities of Neufchatel and Valengin ; in 

I ; 


There was little contain'd in the treaty be- 
tween France and Portugal, unleſs an acknowledg- 
ment by his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty that both ſides 
of the river of Amazons in ſouth America be- 
long'd to Portugal, and that he relinquiſh'd all 
claim to the uſe and navigation of the ſaid river. 

By the treaty between France and the States 
General, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty obliges him- 
ſelf to deliver up to the States, in favour of the 
houſe of Auſtria, all that he had poſſeſs'd him- 
ſelf of in the Spaniſh Netherlands, and which 
belong'd to King CHARLES II, by virtue of the 
treaty of Ryſwick ; namely, the duchy, town and 
fortreſs of Luxemburg, with the county of Chinay ; 
the county, town and caſtle of Namur, as alſo the 
townsof Charleroy and Newport, with their depen- 
dencies. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty alſo yields to 
the States General, in favour of the houſe of Auſtria, 
all his right to the town. of Menin, the town and 
citade] of Tournay, with their dependencies and 
appurtenances, except that of St. Amand and Mor- 
tagne. He alſo yields up in favour of the houſe of 
Auſtria, Furnes, Furner, Ambacht, Fort Knoque, 
the towns of Loo and Dixmude, Ypres with 
its chatellany, including Rouſſilaer and its other 
dependencies, viz. Poperinguen, Warneton, Com- 
mines and Warwick. 

And it was agreed, that no province, town, 
fort, or place of the ſaid Spaniſh Netherlands ſhould 
ever be yielded, or transferr'd, or fall to the crown 
of France, or any Prince or Princeſs of that 
houſe, or come in any manner whatever under 
their power. 

The Lords the States General on the other hand 
oblig'd themſelves to deliver up to his moſt Chri- 
ſtian Majeſty, the town of Liſle with its chatel- 
lany, Orchies, the country of Laheu and the burgh 
of la Gourgue, the towns and places of Aire, Be- 
thune, St. Venant and Fort Francois, with their 
bailiwicks and appurtenances. 

By the treaty between France and Savoy, the 
French King oblig'd himſelf to reſtore to that 
Prince, the duchy of Savoy, the county of Nice, 
and in general, all the places he had taken from 
his Royal Highneſs during the war. He alſo yield- 
ed and transferr'd to his Royal Highneſs, the valley 
of Pragelas with the forts of Exilles and Feneſtrelles, 
the valleys of Oulx, Sezane, Bardonache and Cha- 
teau Dauphine, and all abopt the water which falls 
from the Alps on the ſide of Piedmont, And his 
Royal Highneſs reciprocally yields to his moſt Chri- 
ſtian Majeſty, the valley of Barcelonetta and its 
appurtenances ; ſo that the ſummits of the Alps and 
the mountains ſhould ſerve for boundaries between 
France, Piedmont and the county of Nice, in ſuch 
manner, that the plains which are on the ſaid ſum- 
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CHAP. mits and the heights ſhall be divided, and half of 
XXXIV. the river flowing from the {ide of Dauphine and 
— > of Provence ihould belong to his moſt Chriſtian 

Majeſty, and thoſe on the ſide of Piedmont and 

the county of Nice ſhould belong to his Royal 

Highneſs of Savoy. 

His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty alſo agrees for him- 
ſelf and his Catholick Majeſty the King of Spain, 
that the kingdom of Sicily, with the iſlands there- 
on depending, ſhould be yielded to the Duke of 
Savoy, and acknowledges his Royal Highneſs from 
this time to be King of Sicily. | 

The ceſſions made by the late Emperor allo to 

the Duke of Savoy of part of the duchy of Mont- 
terrat, the provinces of Alexandria and Valencia, 
with all the lands between the Po and the T'anara, 
the Lomeline and the valley of Seſſia, the Vige- 
vaneſe, &c. are confirm'd to him. 

His Royal Highneſs of Savoy alſo is left at liber- 
ty to fortify his frontiers for the ſecurity of his 
dominions, | 

The Emperor having carried on an unfortunate 
war againſt France for almoſt a year after the 

ace had been concluded by the reſt of the allies, 
wherein he loſt Landau and ſeveral other towns of 
importance, a treaty was at length concluded at 
Raſtadt between his Imperial Majeſty and the mot 
Chriſtian King, on the ſixth of March 1713-14. 
And it was agreed thereby, that the treaties of 

Weſtphalia, Nimeguen and Ryſwick ſhould be the 

baſis and foundation of this. Particularly his moſt 

Chriſtian Majeity agreed to reſtore to the Emperor 

the town and fortreſs of Old Briſac, the town and 

fortreſs of Friburg, with the fort of St. Petersand the 

Star Fort, and all other forts in the Black Foreſt, 

or in Briſgaw, and the fort of Kehl erected on the 

eaſt ſide of the Rhine over againſt the bridge of 

Straſburg. And it was agreed that the fort of 

Pile, and others erected in the iſlands of the Rhine 

near Straſburg, ſhould be demoliſh'd, and the navi- 

gation of the ſaid river remain free and open to the 
ſubjects on either fide, 

His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty likewiſe promiſes to 
cauſe the fortifications erected over againſt Hun- 
ninghen on the right of the Rhine, and the iſland 
therein, to be demoliſh'd at his charges, as alſo 
the bridge built over the Rhine at that place. That 
the fort of Selingen, and the forts in the 
iſlands between Selingen and Fort Lewis, ſhould 
be demoliſh'd; as allo the fort built over againſt 
Fort Lewis, and that it ſhould not be lawtul for 
either of the parties to re-edity the ſame; but that 
Fort Lewis and the iſland whereon it ſtands ſball 
remain to the moſt Chriſtian King. And in ge- 
neral he promiſes to raze, at his own expence, all 
the forts, intrenchments, lines and bridges men- 
tioned in the treaty of Ryſwick, and ſuch as have 
been erected ſince that treaty, either along the 
Rhine, or in it, or elſewhere within the Em- 
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pire and its dependencies, never to be repair'q Cg 1 
again, XXyry 

He promiſes alſo to evacuate the caſtles of Bitſch | 
and Homburg, after the fortifications ſhall he 
demoliſh'd. 

And as the moſt Chriſtian King deſigns to re- 
eſtabliſh a ſincere union with the Emperor and 
Empire, he promiſes, that in the treaty with the 
Electors, Princes and States in the general con- 
greſs, he will reſtore Whatever has been taken 
from them during the war. 

On the other hand the Emperor conſents that 
the town of Landau, with its dependencies, ſhall 
remain to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. 

He conſents alſo that the Electors of Cologne 
and Bavaria be reſtor'd to all their dominions and 
territories, 

And further, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty con- 
firms the Spaniſh Netherlands to the Emperor, 
with all thoſe countries and places mentioned in 
the treaty between France and the States Gene- 
ral, to be yielded to the ſaid States in favour of 
the houſe of Auſtria, 

In purſuance of the treaty between France and {-,, 
Britain, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, with abun- Du 
dance of reluctance, demoliſh'd the fortifications = 
and fill'd up the harbour of Dunkirk : and under 
pretence of diſcharging the land- floods, caus'd an- 
other canal to be dug in the neighbourhood of it, 
call'd the canal of Mardyke, which was found 
capable of receiving ſhips of greater burthen than 
the former. This occaſion'd heavy complaints 
among ſome zealous Britons againſt the ſincerity 
of the Grand Monarch; and GEORGE Elector 
of Brunſwick ſucceeding to the Britiſh throne 
about this time, order'd Mr. PRI OR, his miniſter 
at the court of France, to deliver a memorial on 
that ſubject to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. Mr. gat. 
PRIOR hereupon repreſented, that his Britiſh Ma- d& 
jeſty was very much furpriz'd to hear that the ſaid — 
harbour was ſo far from being fill'd up, accord- 
ing to the treaty of Utrecht, that as large ſhips 
might come up the old canal to the hornwork as 
ever ; and as long as that canal ſubſiſted, it could 
not be denied that there remain'd an harbour at 
Dunkirk a thouſand fathom long, which was 
capable of holding ſeveral hundred ſhips : whereas 
the words of the treaty were, that portus comple- 
atur, the harbour ſhould be fill'd up, and aggeres 
aut moles diruantur, that the dykes or banks which 
form'd the canal ſhould be deſtroy'd. He further 
repreſented, that his Britiſh Majeſty's ſurprize was 
{til] greater, when he was inforin'd, that notwith- 
ſtanding the words of the ninth article of the ſaid : 
treaty were expreſs, viz. ne dicta munimenta, ports, Mae! 
moles aut aggeres denuo unquam reficiantur, that the 
fortifications aforeſaid, the harbour and dykes of 
Dunkirk, ſhall never be re-eſtabliſh'd, they were 
actually at work to make a harbour much * 
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HA p. than the old canal, which was to come up, as the 
ExNIV., old canal did, to the town of Dunkirk ; and that 
— they had laid the foundation of a ſluice much larger 
than the former, which ſerved to cleanſe the har- 
ur. 
bel ſhips then can come up to Dunkirk by the 
old canal, which was to the north, or by the new, 
which is to the weſt, Dunkirk will be equally an 
harbour, equally troubleſome and dangerous to the 


HA 
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commerce of Great Britain: in both caſes the 


treaty of Utrecht will be violated. And as the 
expectation. of ſeeing the ninth article of the ſaid 
treaty executed in all its parts, was the chief mo- 
tive that induc'd Great Britain to accept the peace 
of Utrecht, his Britiſh Majeſty had order'd him 
to make the molt preſſing inſtances that the ſaid 
canals ſhould be fill'd up. 

French To this memorial his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
Nen anſwer'd, That the words portus compleatur could 
n. never be interpreted as extending to the old canal, 
| which was very different from the harbour. Nor 
could he ever have engaged himſelf to fill up en- 
tirely a canal which is a thouſand fathoms long; 
this would have bcen an incredible labour ; and 
beſides, would have been to no purpoſe, becauſe 
the ſea would in a ſhort time carry off what re- 
main'd of the dykes. 

That the canal of Mardyke was made to carry 

off the waters of the canals of Furnes, la Moere, 

Bourg and Bourbourg, which formerly were diſ- 

charg'd by the ſluices of Dunkirk, and thereby 

prevent the over-flowing great tracts of lands. 

That thoſe four antient canals were altogether 

forty-eight fathoms. broad, and conſequently it 

was neceſſary that the new canal ſhould have a 

{uficient breadth to receive all thoſe waters, and 

tarry them to the fea, It was neceſſary alſo that 

the fluices ſhould bear proportion with the breadth 

of the canal, and the quantity of the waters which 

they were to hold, for they were made to prevent 

the tides getting up into the country, and keep in 
the waters of the four antient canals at high wa- 
ter. That theſe were the motives which oblig'd 

the King to cauſe the new canal of Mardyke to 
be open'd, but he had no view or intention to 
make a new port at Mardyke, or build a town 
there. 

This diſpute between the French and Britiſh 
courts concerning the harbour and canals of Dun- 
kirk, continued till the year 1717, when the 
French put an end to it by the following con- 
ceſſions, viz. 

The moſt Chriſtian King defiring ſincerely to 
perform every thing that has been heretofore ſti- 
pulated with the crown of France, and not to 
omit any thing that the King of Great Britain 
may think neceſſary for the entire demolition of 
the port of Dunkirk, and for removing all ſuſpi- 


cion that there was an intention to make a new 
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port at the canal of Mardyke, which might ſerve for C H A P. 
ſome other uſe than draining the water which would X XXIV. 
drown the country, and the neceſiary commerce... 
for the ſubſiſtence and maintenance of the people 
who inhabit that part of the country, which is 
only to be carried on by ſmall boats, which are 
not allowed . to be above ſixteen foot wide ; his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty doth engage and promiſe 
to execute every thing which the Sieur IB ER“§ 
VILLE, his moſt Chrittian Majeſty's Envoy, hav- 
ing full power. for that purpoſe, did agree to at 
Hampton-Court, as is contained in a memorial of 
the 19th of September 17 16, ſign'd by the Lord 
Viſcount TowNSHEND and Mr, MeTHUEN, 
Secretaries of State, on the part of Great Britain ; 
which is as follows: "That the great paſſage of the 
new ſluice of Mardyke, which is forty-four foot 
wide, ſhall be demoliſh'd from top to bottom; 
that is to ſay, by taking away all the bajoyers, 
boardings, buſks, longrines and traverſines from 
the whole length thereof, and by taking off the 
gates,, the wood and iron-work thereof ſhall be 
taken aſunder; and all theſe materials may be 
employed elſewhere, to ſuch uſes as his moſt Chri- 
{tian Majeſty ſhall think fit, provided however 
that they ſhould never be made uſe of for any 
port, haven or fluice, at Dunkirk or Mardyke, 
or any other place within two league; diſtance 
from either of theſe two places; the intention of 
the parties contracting, and the end they propoſe 
to themſelves by this treaty, being, that no port, 
haven, fortification, fluice, or baſon, ſhall be 
made at Dunkirk, or the fluice of Mardyke, or 
any other place whatever along the fhore, at ſuch 
Jiftance upon that coaſt, That the little fluice 
ſhall remain as it is at preſent as to its depth, 
provided the breadth thereof be reduced to ſixteen 
feet. The jettees and faſcinage from the Downs, 
or the place to which the tide riſes at high water, 
down to the low ebb along the ſhore, ſhall be 
razed on both ſides of the new canal, and made 
level with the ſhore ; and the ſtones and faſcines: 
that are above the ſaid level may be carried away, 
and employ'd for ſuch uſes as his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty ſhall think fit; provided however that 
they never be made uſe of for any port or haven: 
at Dunkirk or Mardyke, or any other place what- 
ever, within two leagues diſtance of any of theſe 
two places; the intention of the parties contract- 
ing, and the end they propoſe to themſelves by 
this treaty, being, that no jettee (or dyke) or fat. 
cine-work, ſhall ever, be made again upon the- 
ſhore of this coaſt, af the diſtance aforeſaid on: 
either ſide, "The demolicion of the jettees (or peers)? 
on both ſides of the old canal of the port of Nun- 
kirk, ſhall be entirely finiſh'd and made level. with 
the ground, over all, from the loweſt ebb, to with- 
in the town of Dunkirk; and if there ſhall re- 
main any piece of fort-blank chateauver'd, or 
Bonne 
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CH AP. Bonne Eſperance, it ſhall be totally laid even with 
XXXIV. the ground. When this treaty ſhall be ratihed, 
— tte Kiug of Great Britain, and the Lords the 

States General of the United Provinces may ſend 
commiltaries upon the place, who may be wit- 
neſſes to the execution of this article. 


The tyran- I proceed now to ſhew by what methods the 
ny of * French King ſo long ſupported the charges of the 
tenen ad- F a 


late war aga'nit moſt of the Princes of Europe. 
It is very evident that the taxes, how high ſcever, 
nor even the rents of all the eſtates in France, if 
they had been brought into his treaſury, could 
have enabled him to carry on the war. He tound 
himſelf under a neccility of ſeizing all the coin 
belonging to his ſubjects, which did not amount 
to leſs thin an hundred millions in ſpecie : bur this 
indeed he did by degrees, and under ſpectous pre- 
tences; though when he found any of his ſubjects 
oh{tinate, and determin'd not to part with their 
money, they were compell'd to it by military exe- 
cution, 
Alterations [his was the grand reſource whereby Lewis 
made in the le Grand more than once reſtor'd his affairs when 
N or the they were look'd upon as deſperate. But to de-, 
ſcend a litt'e to particulars : The Louis d'Or, for 
inſtance, wizich was current before the war at 
eleven livres, was call'd in and received by the 
officers of his Majeſty's mint at that value; after 
which the very ſame piece having receiv'd a new 
ſtamp, was paid back again to the proprietor at 
twelve livres, and ſome time after at thirteen, 
whereby the King got twenty or forty pence out 
of every Lewis d'Or, without any other charge 
than the ſtamp. But the King having {till fur- 
ther occalion for money, he order'd all the cur- 
rent ſpecies to be brought into his mint, and that 
it ſhould no longer be taken by private perſons, 
At firſt he return'd other ſpecies in lieu of that 
which was paid at the mint ; but under pretence 
it could not be recoin'd faſt enough to exchange, 
Mine-b:11t: the officers of the mint were order'd to give bills 
given to the for the value of the ſums they receiv'd, which 
fubje for were to be paid on demand when the new ſpecies 
ſpeciee. ſhould be coin'd : by this means he got all the 
ready money into his hands, and did not pay the 
bills the mint had given out. This we may be 
ſure exaſperated the people ſufficiently ; where- 
n he thought fit to order, that thoſe bills 
ſhould be taken in all payments for ready money. 
Nor did they only give out bills for the mone 
brought into the mint, but alſo for ſeveral mil. 
lions more; ſo that had the Monarch been ſo 
honeſt to have return'd ſpecie for the ſpecie he had 
receiv'd, yet he could never have found ſpecie 
enough to diſcharge the ſupernumerary mint-bills, 
which had been given the ſubject in diſcharge of 
other debts the crown had contracted. At length 
theſe mint- bills loſt their credit ſo much, that the 
King thought fit entirely to ſuppreſs them, and give 
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the people others in the room of them, fign'd by HAP 
the farmers and receivers of the revenue, who xXxXIV 
were order'd to pay off both principal and inte- 
reſt as the taxes came into their hands. But even 
theſe new bills were at 35 and 40 per Cent, dif. 
count at the concluſion Ny the peace at Utrecht, 

In the mean time the government having part- Th. , 
ed with almoſt all their ready money to tupport call's x, 
the charges of the war, and the ſpecies being a- i 
gain come into the hands of the ſubjects, they . 
ſound a new expedient to draw it from them, name- lue. 
ly, by crying down all the preſent coin, and order- 
ing it to be brought into the mint under the ſevereſt 
penalties, at the current price, giving the ſubject 
a new ſpecies, on which they ſet a much higher 
value, in the room of it: for inſtance, the Lewis 
d'Or, the intrinſick value whereof is not more 
than fourteen livres, they iſſued at twenty livres, 
and the ſilver ſpecies in proportion, which brought 
an immenſe profit to the crown, but entirely ruin'd 
their foreign trade, for ſtrangers held up the price 
of their merchandize in proportion to what they 
loſt by receiving their coin at ſuch extravagant 
rates; whereupon they ſound themſelves under a 
neceſſity of lowering the coin again, which oc- 
cal:on'd uncunceivable loſſes to private people; for 
a man who ok'd upon himſelf, ſuppoſe, to be 
worth twenty thouſand pounds in caſh one year, 
the next found it reduc'd to fourteen or fifteen, 
notwithſtanding the Lewis d'Ors, or crowns he 
_ in his cuſtody, continued numerically the 
ame, 

Some money'd men however, obſerving that 
there were certain times fix'd for lowering the 
coin gradually, thought of an expedient to pre- 
vent theſe loſſes, which was generally follow'd in 
France, "They lent their money to merchants 
without intereſt for eighteen months, (being the 
time appointed for the laſt reduction of the coin); 
and the merchants, in hopes that the profits they 
ſhould make in that time would exceed their loſſes 
by the lowering the ſpecies, very willingly took 
the money, and gave notes for it, and immediate- 
ly imported ſuch goods from foreign parts as they 
knew were moſt wanted in France, particularly 
ſalt beef, butter, cheeſe, and other proviſions from 
England and Ireland, which were then fold at ex- 
travagant rates in France, But the market ſoon 
became over-ſtock'd with theſe goods, and they 
Gere ſold thirty per Cent. cheaper than the prime 
coſt, Other people being of opinion that the bills 
of the farmers and receivers of the revenue wou 
reſume their credit on a peace with the Empire, 
laid out their ſpecie in purchaſing thoſe bills at 40 
and 50 per Cent. diſcount : but the government 
finding it impoſſible to pay off thoſe bills, which 
amounted to five or fix hundred millions of livres, 
made ſuch bad payments, that theſe new adven- 


turers were glad to part with their bills again = 
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HAP. ſixty and ſeventy per Cent. diſcount, 'Theſe prac- 
XIV. tices naturally occaſion'd the breaking of an in- 
finite number of merchants and bankers all over 
ance le- the kingdom, and reduced the people in general 
uct to the to the moſt miſerable circumſtances; which were 
= "" till heightned by the methods ſome of them took 
to prevent their being involv'd in the common 
calamity, as the ſending many millions in ſpecie 
out of the Kingdom to avoid the loſs they were 
like to ſuſtain by bills of exchange, or exporting 
their treaſure abroad to prevent his Majeſty's ſeiz- 
ing of it. 
In this deplorable condition was the kingdom of 
France when LEWIS the Fourteenth was ſum- 
mon'd to give an account of his adminiſtration, 
He found himſelf indiſpos'd on the eleventh of Au- 
guſt, and on the fourteenth was ſeiz'd with the 
cramp, gout, and ſciatick pains: on the twenty- 
fourth however he apprehended himſelf to be ſo 
well recover'd, that he deſign'd to have din'd in 
publick, but was afflicted with ſuch ſharp pains, 
that he order'd every body out of the room, 
except Marſhal ViLLERoOY, with whom he re- 
main'd in private two hours. He told him that he 
ſaw his laſt hour approaching, and muſt ſeriouſl 
think on death; and the ſame day was taken with 
a violent fever, and a fore he had in his leg ap- 
pear'd to tend towards a mortification : whereupon 
he thought it proper to receive the Viaticum; and 
on Sunday the firſt of September, N. S. about eight 
in the morning, he expir'd. 
This Prince was the fon of Lewis XIII and 
ANN E of Auſtria. He was born the fifth of Sep- 
tember 1638, and married MARIA THEREsaA, 
daughter to PHILI ? IV, King of Spain, anno 
1600; by whom he had iſſue only one ſon that 
liv'd, viz. LEwIS Dauphin of France, who mar- 
red MARY ANNE CHRISTINA, ſiſter to the 
late Duke of Bavaria; by whom he had iſſue three 
ſons, viz. 1. LEWIS Duke of Burgundy, born anno 
1682. 2. PHILIP Duke of Anjou, now King of 
Spain, born anno 1683. 3. Gas rod Duke of 
Berry, born in 1684. LEWIS the Dauphin died 
anno 1711; whereupon LEWIS Duke of Bur- 
gundy, his eldeſt ſon, ſucceeded to the title of 
Dauphin, This Prince married Mary ADE 
LAIDE, eldeſt daughter to the Duke of Savoy, 
now King of Sardinia, anno 1698, and died anno 
1712; leaving iſſue of this marriage three ſons, 
of which the two eldeſt, ſtiled Dukes of Britany 
ſucceſuvely, died ſoon after him in their infancy ; 
but LEwis his third ſon, born anno 17 10, ſur- 
viv'd them all, and fits at preſent an the throne 
of his great-grandfather LEWIS XIV, of whoſe 
marriage and iſſue I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. PHILIY 
Duke of Anjou, the ſecond ſon of Lewis the 
Dauphin, and uncle to the preſent French King, 
ſucceeded to the crown of Spain anno 1700, by 
tue of the late King's will, CHARLEsIl, whoſe 
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marriages and iſſue T ſhall take notice of in the CH AP. 
modern hiſtory of Spain. As to the Duke of Berry, XXXIV. 
3 late Dauphin's third Son, he died without 
iſſue. 

The natural children of LRwWIS XIV by Ma- 
dam DE LAVALIERE were MARY ANNE DE 
BouRBON, born in 1666, and married in 1680 
to LEWIS of Bourbon Prince of Conti, who died 
without iſſue by her. By Madam DE MoNT E- 
SPAN, 1, LEWIS AuGusTus DE BOUR BON 
Duke of Maine, born in 1670, who by his wife 
Louisa, daughter to the Prince of Conde, has a 
daughter call'd Madamoiſelle p'AUNM ALLE, born 


in 1697, and a fon LEWIS AuGusT us Prince of 


Dombes, born in 1700. 2. Lovisa FRANCEs 
de Bourbon Madamoiſelle de Nantes, born in 
1673, and married to LEw1s Duke of Bourbon in 
1685; whoſe children are Madamoiſclle de Bour- 
bon, born 1690; LEWIS Duke of Enguien, born 
1692; Louisa Madamuiſclle de Charolois, born 
1693; and Louisa ANNE Madamoiſelle de 
Sens, born in 1695. 3. LEWIS ALEXANDER DE 
Bour Bon Count of Tholouſe, born 1678, late 
Admiral of France. 4. Frances Mary de 
Bourbon Madamoiſelle de Blois, born 1681. 
His Majeſty's only legitimate brother was PHILI 
Duke of Orleans, firſt married to HEN RIETTA 
Maria, daughter to CHARLES I. King of Eng- 
land, by whom he had one daughtcr, married to 
the Duke of Savoy: he was aftcrwards mar- 
ried to CHARLOTTA ELIZABETH, daughter to 
CHARLES LEWIS Elector Palatine ; by whom he 
had iflue PHIL IP Duke of Chartres, late Duke 
of Orleans, who married Frances Mary de 
Bourbon Madamoiſelle de Blois, by whom he had 
iſſue the preſent Duke of Orleans, born anno 1703, 
and four daughters, 

The admirers of Lewis le Grand look upon 
his life as one continued ſeries of wonders ; even 
his birth is eſteem'd miraculous, his mother hav- 
ing had no iſſue after a marriage of twenty years 
and upwards : others on the contrary a'cribe this 
extraordinary birth to the contrivance of Cardinal 
RicHLI1Ev, who with the afititance of the Queen's 
Conſeſſor, had perſuaded her Majeſty for the good 
of the church and ſtate to admit the embraces of 
ſeveral gentlemen, among whom the Chevalier LE 
GRAN D, Maſter of the Horſe to LEwIS XIII, was 
fo happy as to give two ſons to the royal family, 
Lewis XIV being the eldeſt : but I muſt confeſs 
I give very little credit to the ſtory, the Queen 
and the Cardinal continuing irreconcilable ene- 
mies to the laſt, As tg the perſon of this Prince, The per- 
he was tall and every way proportionable, his hair fon of 
almoſt black, his features tolerably regular, but his Tπ¾]ͤ X17» 
face a little pitted with the fmall-pox ; he danc'd 
and perform'd all his exerciſes perfectly well: his 
character will beſt be difcover'd by the hiſtory of 
his rcign ; men ſeem to think of him very diffe- 

| rently, 
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part with her voluntarily; whereupon his Majeſty C 
and the Lady ſtruck up a bargain without 2264 x 
and the unfortunate nobleman thought fit to retire Gann 
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| XXXIV.tertun of glory. But I thould not be forgiven by 
| ny readets, if I neglected to give ſome account of 
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His miſtreſ- 


ſes, 


his amours. He is generally ſaid to have had five 
avow'd miſtreſſes, beſides other ladies with whom 
he may have trifled away an hour or two by 
the by. 

The firſt was Madamoitclle pe MANCHINI, 
Cardinal Mazanix's nitcce, more admir'd for 
her wit than her beauty; whom the Ning was fo 
taken with, that he would have married her if the 
Queen-mother had not found means to divert him 
from it. When ſhe was fent away, 'tis ſaid, his 
Majeſty ſhed tears very plentifully. 

Nladamoiſelle DE LA VALIERE, one of the 
Ducheſs of Orlcans's maids, was the next; her per- 
jon was not very engaging neither, ſhe was hort 
and thin, and had a verv bad mien, her teeth alto 
were very indifferent, but ſhe had an inexhauſti— 
ble ſtock of wit, geol-humour and vivacity, which 
charm'd the Monarch, and is faid to be the moſt 
generous and diſintereſted of all his miſtreſſes, ne- 
ver importuning his Majcity for any favour for 
herfelf or her friends, and behav'd herſelf with 
that humility and condeſcenſion to every body 
while ſhe was in favour, that ſhe was univerſally 
efteerm'd. This intrigue happen'd ſoon after the 
King's marriage with the Infanta, for whom he 
had but very little complaiſance; whereupon the 
Qucen prevail'd on his Majefty's Confeſſor to lay 
before him the ill conſequences of that way of 
life : the King thank'd the good father for his 
advice, but let him know at the ſame time that he 
had no further ſervice for him. And *tis obſerv'd, 
that the oppoſition the King met with in his amours 
rather augmented than diverted his paſſion tor 
Madam DE LA VALIERE, who ſtill remain'd 
ſole miſtreſs of his affections ; and ſo tender he 
was of her, that being in great danger on her 
delivery of a daughter, he held her in his arms, 
crving out to the phyſicians, Save LA VALIERE, 
and take my crown. But even this miſtreſs was 
turn'd off at length to make room for another ; 
whereupon ſhe retir'd into a convent, where ſhe 
is ſaid to have compos'd half a dozen verſes on the 
occaſion, in her own language, which have been 
render'd into Englith thus; 


Fer me the Kings of heaven and earth have flrove, 
Thich of the mighty two ſhould gain my love. 

But conquering heaven has broyght me to this place; 
IV hat earthly happineſs can mine ſurpaſs ? 

Since from the greateſt Prince's miſtreſs I 

Am now become ſpouſe to the Deity, 


The Counteſs of Monteſpan, a lady of exqui- 
ſite beauty, ſucceeded Madam DE La VALIERE : 
as ſhe was married, great offers, tis ſaid, were 
made to the Earl her huſband to procure his con- 
ſent; but no conſiderations could move him to 


into the country, that he might not be a witneſs 
of his diſgrace. Ihe Counteſs of Monteſpan made 
uſe of the intereſt ſhe had in the King to advance 
her own relations; and having a great many chil- 
dren by his Majeſty, continued long in favour at 
court, though the had very little merit beſides her 
beauty to engage the Monarch's heart. 
Mladamoiſelle ÞbE FONTANGE was the next 
object his Majeſty caſt his eyes upon ; ſhe was a 
young lady of abundance of wit and good-humour, 
and hid the prudence to find out an advantageous 


8 tor her ſelf, before ſhe was diſmiſs'd by the 
ing. 


The celebrated Madam MAIN TEN ON ſucceed- yn. 


ed Fo N AN GE; ſhe was of the family of Aubigny, 
and either born in America, or carried thither very 
voung, and was brought to Europe again by the 
Governour of Martinico : while ſhe was in this ſa- 
mily a young Marquis who admir'd both her wit 
and Fer beauty, made his addreſſes to her. She was 
a tall woman, well-ſhaped, and had an agreeable 
mien; her hair was black, her features regular, 
and had fine eyes, The Marquis her admirer ei- 
ther never intended to marry her, or ſatiated with 
enjo) ment, left her: however, he had the ho- 
nour to make her a preſent of a purſe of piſtoles, of 
which ſhe made fo good uſe, that ſhe found means 
of introducing her ſelf into ſome of the beſt fa- 
milies in Paris, where ſhe met with the inimita- 
ble SCARRON, who was exccedingly ſmitten with 
her charms ; his perſon indeed was ſomewhat de- 
form'd, but as he was a man of quality and eſtate, 
and of a molt agrecable converſation, ſhe very rea- 
dily conſented to take him for better or worſe. 
This gentleman, tis faid, took abundance of plea- 
ſure in poliſhing and improving her natural parts: 
but Madam MalNTENON, or rather SCARRON, 
had too ambitious a foul to be content with lead- 
ing a private life, how agreeable ſoever; having 
made ſome acquaintance therefore with Madam 
MoxTESPAN, or ſome other of the King's mit- 
treſſes, ſhe found means to make her ſelf known 
to his Majeſty, who was ſo charm'd with her wit, 
that he thought her converſation too great a hap- 
pineſs for a ſubject, and thereupon took the liberty 
of removing her from old SCARRoN's bed to his 
own. As to her perſon, ſhe was now paſt her 
bloom ; but her judgment was ſo improv'd, that 
ſhe is faid to have had the greateſt ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration ; and in effect to have ſupply'd the 
2 of prime miniſter as long as ſhe liv'd. The 

ing had no children by her, but ſeveral by ber 
predeceſſors, as appears in the account of his iſſue. 


Lewis XV, the only ſurviving ſon of LEWIS Lewis XV. 


Duke of Burgundy, grandſon of the Dauphin, 
and great grandſon of LEwais XIV, ſucceeded — 
e 


HA b. the crown of France on the firſt day of September 
XXIV. 1715, N. S. being then in the fixth year of his 
age. The late King by his will appointed a coun- 
ci] of Regency, contiſting of the Duke of Orleans, 
the Duke of Bourbon, the Duke of Maine, the 
Count de T houlouſe, the Chancellor, the Preſident 
of the royal council, the Marſhals VILLE RO, 
VII IARS, UXELLES, TALLARD and HaR- 
couRT, the four Secretaries of ſtate, and the 
Comptroller-General of the finances; and order'd 
that the perſon of the minor King ſhould be under 
the guardianſhip of the ſaid Council of Regency; 
that the Duke of Maine ſhould have the guardian- 
ſhip of his Majeſty under the authority of the ſaid 
Council, and the Duke of Villeroy be his Gover- 
nour under him ; and that all the officers of the 
King's guard and houſhold ſhould obey the Duke 
of Maine's commands with reſpect to the perſon 
of the King minor, his guard and ſafety. He 
further order'd, that all affairs which were to be 
determin'd by the King's authority, either con- 
cerning war or peace, the diſpoſal and adminiſtra- 
tion of the finances, the nomination of perſons 
to biſhopricks, abbeys, and other eccleſiaſtical dig- 
nities and benefices ; the appointing the officers 
of the crown, Secretaries of ſtate, Comptroller of 
the finances, and all officers of the army and 
navy; the officers of the courts of judicature and 
finances; the Governours and Lieutenant-Gene- 
rals in the provinces and towns ; the ſtaff-officers 
and officers of the houſhold ; and generally all of- 
hces, commiſſions and employments, the filling 
whereof belonged to the King, ſhould be conſi- 
dered in the Council of Regency, and determin'd 
by a majority of votes. 
Notwithſtanding the late King had appointed a 
Council of Regency, the Duke of Orleans, who 
was next heir to the crown in caſe of the death 
of the minor King, claim'd the office of Regent as 
due to him by his birth, to which he obtain'd the 
concurrence of the parliament of Paris, and there- 
upon aſſum'd an authority equal to their greateſt 
Princes; nor was LEWIS XIV himſelf ever guilty 
of more arbitrary and deſtructive meaſures, which 
the Duke endeavour'd to excuſe from the neceſſity 
he was under of extricating the crown from that 
load of debts with which he found it oppreſs'd ; 
tor at the Grand Monerch's death, it is ſaid, that 
the government was no leſs than three hundred 
millions ſterling in debt, beſides the vaſt ſums 
they had ſtruck off by raiſing and lowering the 
coin, &c, 
Ihe Regent, as uſual at the beginning of an 
adminiſtration, publiſh'd ſome popular edicts ; by 
ne of which he reſtor'd to the parliament of Paris 
their antient privilege of debating and conſidering 
acts of State that were tranſmitted to them before 
they paſs'd them. 


By another edict dated the12th of October 1 7I5, 
Vor. II. 
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he tells them, that being fully perſuaded of the C H A P- 
indiſpenſible neceflity of keeping the gold and fil- XXXIV. 
ver ſpecies on the foot they were then fix'd for - 
ever, (being about the intrinſick value) for pre- 
ſerving a juſt balance in commerce, which was 
the baſis and foundation thereof, the King ordain'd, 
that the laſt value {et upon the ſpecies of gold and 
ſilver ſhould remain for ever fix'd without altcra- 
tion, viz, the Lewis d'Or at fourteen livres, tlic 
crown-piece at three livres ten fols, and the other 
ſpecies in proportion. But the Duke of Orleans 
finding himſcif ſettled in his regency without op- 
poſition, within a month afterwards publiſh'd an- 
other dict, whereby he raiſed the Lewis d'Or to 
twenty livres, and the other ſpecies proportionably, 
on its being iſſued out of the mint; though at 
the ſame time he obliged the ſubjects to pay them 
into the mint at ſixtcen livres: fo that here the 
government gain'd at once a fiith part of all the 
money in the kingdom. To make this ſtill more 
plain, every perſon who brought five Lewis d'Ors, 
or five crowns to the mint, received back but 
tour in return, only the government were plcas'd 
to ſet the ſame value upon the four, as the hve 
went at when they were paid in; and in this 
there might have been no great hurt, if thoſe 
they dealt with, and eſpecially foreigners, had not 
raiſed the price of their goods in proportion to the 
riſe of the coin : but a Lewis d'Or, whole intrin- 
ſick value was but fourteen livres, would purchaſe 
no more merchandize when it was raifed to twenty, 
than it would before, which inclin'd the balance 
prodigiouſly againſt them. 

Another method the Regent took to raiſe mo- 
ney, was the erecting a new court of juſtice, call'd 
the Chambre Ardente, to call all ſuch perſons to 
an account, as had been concern'd in the manage- 
ment of the publick revenues during the late war, 
out of whom he extorted very conſiderable ſums, 
to the great ſatisfaction of the people, who were 
pleas'd to ſee the inſtruments of their oppreſſion 
puniſh'd, and obliged to refund their ill-gotten 
treaſure, 

About the ſame time the Pretender and ſome 
of his adherents having embark'd tor Scotland in 
the ports of France, the Earl of Stairs, the Bri- 
tiſh miniſter at that court, preſented a memorial 
to the Regent, complaining of it : but this ſeems 
to have been all grimace, for the Regent conſtant- 
ly gave notice to the Britiſh court of the Preten- 
der's motions from time to time; and if he did 
not ſtop thoſe few officers and arms that were ſent 
to Scotland, it was eſther becauſe the oppoſing 
the Chevalier at that time of day would have dit- 
oblig'd a conſiderable party in France, or becauſe 
he knew thoſe ſmall ſupplies could be of little 
ſervice to him; and beſides, his conniving at it 
might ſerve to conceal that intimate correipon - 
dence there was all this while between the Regent | 
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CHAP, and King GrorGe, which proved the ruin of the 
XXXIV. Pretender's detigns. 
wA—) The diſputes concerning the Conſtitution Uni- 
1716, genitus gave no ſmall diſturbance to the begin- 
ning of the Regent's adminiſtration; each fide 
hoped to gain him over to their party, and wrote 
and preach'd with all the bitterneſs imaginable 
againſt one anvther, At length he hoped to have 
accommodated the matter between them, by iſ- 
fuing an edict, commanding the recuſant biſhops 
to accept it, with certain explanations, But this 
was far from putting an end to the controverſy, 
both parties appeared {till more exaſperated than 
ever. 

The poor Proteſtants were in great hopes the 
penal laws againir them would have been relax'd 
during the Regent's adminiſtration ; but either he 
never intended them any fuch favour, or he did 
not think fit to diſoblige ſo great a body as the 
clergy, who perpetually importun'd him to put 
the laws in execution againſt them. Nor do we 
find their ſufforings at all abated during the Regent's 
miniſtry ; all that the King of England could pre- 
vail with the Regent to do, was to releaſe three or 
fourſcore of thoſe unhappy wretches from the gal- 
l-ys who had been ſent thither purely upon the ac- 
count of religion. | 
A difpute The late King having legitimated his baſe iſſue, 
detween the and conferr'd the ſame privileges on them as thoſe 
2 ory of born in lawful wedlock, the latter preferr'd a pe- 
ang the late tition to his preſent Majeſty and the parliament on 
Ki-g's baſe the 23d of May 1715, deſiring he would revoke 
iiTae, and annul in his ſeat of juſtice, the edict of the 
month of July 1714, which gives to LEWIS-Av- 
GUsSTUsS of Bourbon Duke of Maine, and to 
LEwis-ALEXANDER of Bourbon Count of Thou— 
louſe, and to their deſcendants, the right of ſuc- 
ceeding to the crown: as allo the declaration of 
the 23d of May 1715, which gave them the title, 
honours and rank of Princes of the blood, 


Non'd, 


Lewis-HENRyY de Bourbon, 
CHARLES de Bourbon. And, 
LEwis-ARMAND de Bourbon. 


The Duke of Maine, in anſwer to this petition, 
publiſh'd a memorial, wherein he aſſerts that ſuch 
a petition could not be receiv'd in parliament, be- 
cauſe it requires them to aboliſh an edict which the 
themſelves had folemnly regiſter'd, and to nos 
their own decrees. That the Duke of Bourbon 
himſelf alſo, and the reſt of the petitioners, had 
given their conſent to the ſame edict, and there- 
tore it was at leait very indecent for them to en- 
deavour to deſtroy it. T hat the granting ſuch a 
petition would be of dangerous example to the ſtate, 
the people would apprehend that there was nothing 
firm and ſettled, and that edicts and arrets might 
be ſubverted at pleaſure, 


THE PRESENTS FATE 


charge that immenſe debt which had been con- nin: = 


To this the Princes of the blood reply'd, that C AD 
both the parliament and themſelves were under a X XN 
force when they conſented to thoſe edits, and it 1 
would have been to no purpoſe to have oppos'd 
them in the late reign. That the King could not 
alter the conſtitution of the kingdom, and transfer 
the kingdom to his illegitimate iſſue or foreigners 
and that ſuch acts of ſtate therefore were void. 
But to this I perceive it was anſwer'd, that as 
the Kings of France were veited with the legiſla— 
tive authority, they might repeal or enact what 
laws they ſaw fit, and could not be bound by the 
edicts or cuſtoms of their predeceſſors. 

The Peers of France intereſted themſelves in be- 
half of the Princes of the blood, and preſented a 
petition to his Majeſty, inſiſting that he would 
annul and revoke the edict and declaration above- 
ſaid, which gave the Duke of Maine and the 
Count of Thoulouſe the firſt rank after the Princes 
of the blood, and veſted them with a right of re- 
preſenting the antient Peers at the inauguration ot 
their Kings. 

This occaſion'd a petition from the Duke of g 
Maine and Count de Thoulouſe to his Majeſty, fc. 1 
deſiring that he would determine nothing in this Fi 
affair till he came of age; but in July 1717, an. 
edict was publiſh'd, whereby the King revok'd and 
annull'd the edict of 1714, and the declaration 
of 1715; decreeing however that his uncles, the 
Duke of Maine and Count of Thoulouſe ſhould 
continue to receive the honours they had enjoy 'd 
in parliament ever ſince the edict of 1714, but 
that they ſhould neither of them be ſtiled Princes 
of the blood for the future. | 

The Czar of Moſcovy, a Prince whoſe curioſity 
was never ſatisfied, arriv'd at Paris this ſummer, 
and had the ſatisfaction of viewing every thing that 
was worth taking notice of in that city and the 
neighbourhood of it. He afterwards viſited the 
fortifications in Flanders, and eſpecially thoſe of 
the city of Namur, with which he was extremely 
pleas'd. 

This year the French Court, in order to di{- r ;.... 


tracted by the government to ſupport the late war, 
laid the foundation of the famous Miſſiſſippi or In- 
dia company, which was to carry on a trade to 
Louiſiana or Florida with a ſtock of fifty millions 
of livres, and ſhares were to be purchaſed in it 
with ſtate-bills. This project appear'd fo advan- 
tageous, that above thirty millions of livres Were 
immediately ſubſcrib'd into it ; and together with 
the annuities, lotteries, and other methods pro- 
pos'd for diſpoſing of ſtate- bills, they were in ex- 
pectation of diſcharging great part of their debts 
very ſuddenly, But the court had recourſe to many 
other projeCts for railing money before this ſcheme 
was brought to perfection. That which was moſt 


grievous to the ſubject was the frequent alteration 
in 
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value of the coin, which the Duke of Orleans 
d much further than ever LEWIS XIV had 
done. When he found the people would be no 
longer impoſed upon and wheedled out of their 
money, he robb'd them of it by plain force, as will 
appear hereafter, | 

The government having at this time got moſt of 
the money of the Kingdom into their hands, re- 


coin'd it, and rais'd the Lewis d'Or to 36 livres, 


obliging thoſe who had any ſtate-bills, or old ſpe- 


cie in their hands, to bring them to the mint and 
take new ſpecie in the room of them, whereby 
they cheated the people at one clap of two hundred 


(:nt2- millions of livres. The parliament obſerving how 


prejudicial this practice would be to the publick, 
made a repreſentation to the Regent againſt it : 


| 3 of to which it was anſwer'd, that the matter had 
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been duly conſidered, and could admit of no 
alteration. 

The parliament not ſatisfied with this anſwer, 
drew up another repreſentation, ſetting forth the 
unreaſonableneſs of this edict, wherein they de- 
monſtrate, that a man who carries 125 marks of 
ſilyer to the mint, which makes 5,000 livres at 
the rate of 40 livres to the mark, and 2,000 livres 
in ſtate-bills, receives back 7,000 livres in new 
ſpecies, which weigh but 116 marks, conſequent- 
ly he loſt nine marks out of 125 he carried thi- 
ther, and all his ſtate-bills over and above; and 
that foreign trade alſo would ſuffer an immenſe 
lo's by the difference between the value the new 


edict gave to the ſpecies and their intrinſick value. 


The Regent told the parliament he did not ſend 
the edict concerning the new ſpecies to them to 


debate upon, but to regiſter it, and that they had 


nothing to do to intermeddle in the affair. But 
this body, to whom his Highneſs at the beginning 
of his adminiſtration pretended to reſtore their 
privileges, would not part with them again ſo 
ealily : they took upon them to prohibit all per- 
lons to receive or tender the new ſpecies in pay- 
ment. However, after a long ſtruggle the Regent 
let them know he would be obey'd ; and they 
found he meant no more by all the glorious pro- 
miſes he had made them, than by their afliſtance 
to eſtabliſh his tyranny, and now he look'd upon 
himſelf to be ſecure, had no further regard to 
them, 

The Court of Aids however were not diſ- 
couraged from addrefling his Majeſty on the ſame 
ſubſcct: they ſhew, that the dearneſs of proviſions 
and materials, occaſion'd by raiſing the ſpecies, 
would be the utter ruin of their manufactures : 
that their artificers, which former alterations of 
the coin had driven into neighbouring countries, 
had inſtructed them in the perfection of their arts, 
and enabled them to make all thoſe things in 
Which the French formerly excell'd; and by a fatal 
reverſe, that which foreigners formerly tetch'd 


7 
from France, and purchas'd with treaſure, they CHAT“ 
now imported from abroad, and enrich'd other XX XIV. 
countries with their gold and filver. That nut xxx 
only their workmen would be driven abroad, but 

many other people, whom the exceſſive price of 
proviſions made it impoſſible to ſubſiſt here. That 

even in times when the kingdom was reduced to 

the greateſt extremity, the alteration of the coin 

had never been carried to ſuch an excels as now; 

whereas they had been promiſed on the word of 

a King, which ought to be ſacred, that the ſpecies 

ſhould be reduc'd to its juſt value as ſoon as the 

war was ended. That alter they had been drain'd 

for ſo many years to ſecure his Majelty in the poi- 

ſeſſion of his throne againſt a numerous contede- 

racy, they were like to meet with no other re- 

ward than an edict which threw them into do- 

meſtick feuds, and overturn'd all their fortunes ; 

an edict which without the name of a ſupply, laid 

upon them the moſt heavy tax was ever heard of. 

While the finances were in the utmoſt contu- 

ſion in France, and the Duke of Orleans was ta- 

king theſe oppreſſive and arbitrary meaſures to 
diſcharge the publick debts, which had exaſperated 

all degrees of men in the nation, the King of 

Spain meditated how he might reunite thoſe Eing- 

doms and provinces to the Spaniſh monarchy  . 5. 
which had been diſmember'd from it during the dings 7 
late war: he ſeems alſo to have had a deſign upon recover the 
the regency of the kingdom of France, and the *i/memver'd 
ſucceſſion to that throne in caſe LEWIS XV had Fe 
died, who enjoy'da very indifferent ſtate of health, 
The opportunity ſeem'd extremely favourable ; for 

the Emperor was then engaged in a war with the 

Turk, and the inteſtine troubles he obſerv'd in 

France were ſufficient to diſcourage them from 
entring into a foreign war; and as to the Engliſh 
and Dutch, the advantages they enjoy'd by their 
commerce with Spain he hoped would prevent 

their interpoſing in the quarrel. 'T he Spaniards 
therefore having fitted out the beſt fleet they had 

been maſters of for many years, and aftembled 
a powerful army, it was thought at firſt they had 
a deſign againſt the Emperor's dominions in Italy, 
which occaſion'd an alliance between the Empcror, 
France and Britain for the ſecurity of their re- 
ſpective dominions. The Spaniards however pro- 
ceeded to invade the iſland of Sardinia, then in 
the Emperor's poſſeſſion, and made themſelves | 
maſters of it in the year 1717, The following | 
ear they made a deſcent in Sicily, of which the | 
Duke of Savoy had been made King by the treaty 
of Utrecht, and almoſt :yhe whole iſland revolted 
to them: but a further alliance having been en- 
ter'd into between the Empire, France and Bri- 
tain, Which obtain'd the name of the Quadruple 
Alliance from the number of the parties upon the 
States General accceding to it, it was reſolv'd to 
oppoſe the deſigns of the Spaniards with all their 
| T-YYY'3 might, 
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CHA P. migbt. Accordingly his Britiſh Majeſty ſent a 
X XXIV. fleet into the Mediterranean, which defeated the 
LA— Sanih fleet, and tranfported ſuch numbers of the 
The Spaniſh Imperialiſts from Naples to Sicily, as ſoon put a 
feet deat” top to the progreſs of the Spaniards there, and 
the French prepar'd to attack them on the fide 
of the Pyrences ; ſo that the war appear'd won- 
derfully unequal, the poor feeble kingdom of Spain 
engaged with four of the molt potent Kingdoms 
and States in Europe. And as it might reaſon- 
ably be expected, the Spaniards were obliged to 
accept of ſuch terms as the Confederates were 
pleaſed to grant them; they had loſt Port Paſſage, 
Fontarabia, St. Sebaſtian, and the whole province 
of Guipuſcoa; nor could they have hinder'd the 
French army from penetrating even to Madrid, 
if they had not prevented it by accepting a peace. 

This attempt therefore of the Spaniſh Miniſtry 
to diſturb the peace of Europe, at firſt fight ap- 
pears very romantick : but it muſt be conſider'd, 
that when they enter'd upon it, as the Emperor 
was engag'd in a war with the Turks, they could 
not foreſce the ſucceſs of their arms, or the peace 
that follow'd with the Mahometans. The King 
of Spain alſo had a conſiderable party in France; 
nay, it is queſtionable whether there were not 
three parts in four of the nation for him, who 
would have been glad to have been under his ad- 
miniſtration, rather than that of the Duke of Or- 
leans. But it muſt be acknowledg'd that his Ca- 
tholick Majeſty did not ſufficiently conſider what 
a fine army of veteran troops the Duke of Orleans 
had in his pay, an army ſufficient to ſuppreſs all 
malecontents at home, and to have made a con- 
queſt of the Spaniſh monarchy, if he had not been 
ſupported by one allie. Admitting it to be true, 
that the Duke of Orleans had no other friends but 
the ſoldiery, which were not the hundredth part 
of the nation, yet the man that commanded that 
hundredth part with arms in their hands, as 
CROMWELL upon a like cccaſion obſerv'd, would 
make no difficulty in ſubduing the other ninety - 
nine, the unarm'd multitude, There is no de- 
pending on the murmurs or diſcontents of a people, 
how oppreſs'd foever, where there is a vaſt ſtand- 
ing army of regular troops: it is on theſe every mo- 
narch and ſtate in Europe depends at this day, 
much more than in the aftections of their ſubjects. 
Another very groſs miſtake the Spaniards made, 
was, that the Britiſh miniſtry would ſo far conſi- 
der the intereſt of trade, that they would not fall 
out with them. That the Britiſh trade ſuffer'd 
extremely by this conduct, is very evident; but 
whether the miniſtry ever concern'd themſelves 
much abcut it, ſtill remains a very great qucſ- 
tion. As to the Dutch, they did not come in- 
to the quadruple alliance till late, and then with fo 
many reſtrictions, that they did themſelves no great 
hurt, I come now to the terms on which the 
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treaty, agreed with the Emperor to exchange the 


peace was made, which in ſhort were theſe, that CH ap 
the Spaniſh forces ſhould evacuate Sicily and Sar- XXxiv 
dinia, and that the King of Spain ſhould acceed to nay 
the quadruple alliance. As to the conqueſts the 
French had made in Spain, it was agreed they 
ſhould relinquiſh them; but they were not oblio'4 
to make ſatisfaction for the men of war they had 
deftroy*'d at Port Paſſage, or any other depre- 
dations; though the Engliſh are ſtill obliged to 
make good the ſhips Sir GEORGE ByNG deitroy'd 
near Sicily. 

By the quadruple alliance (the foundation of this qu: 
peace) the Emperor renounc'd all right to the do- Alla: 
minions of the Spaniſh monarchy, whereof his Ca- 
tholick Majeſty was acknowleged the rightful poſ- 
ſeſſor by the treaty of Utrecht, and acknowledg'd 
PHILLIP V, to be lawful King of Spain and the 
Indies. King PH1L1P on the contrary renounc'd 
all right to the Spaniſh dominions which his Im- 
porial Majeſty poſſeſs'd in Italy or the Nether- 
ands, 

And by the fifth article it was agreed, that in 
caſe of failure of male- iſſue of the Dukes of Tul- 
cany and Parma, the Queen of Spain's eldeſt fon 
ſhould ſucceed to thoſe duchies; and if ſuch fon 
ſhould ſucceed to the crown of Spain, then they 
ſhould be inherited by her ſecond and third ſon 
ſucceſſively, and fo on, 

And it was agreed, that it never ſhould be al- 
low'd during the lives of the preſent poſſeſſors of 
the duchies of Fuſcany and Parma, or their male 
ſucceſſors, that any forces, either of the Emperor's 
or the King of Spain's, or even of the Prince ap- 
pointed to ſucceed, ſhould be introduc'd into the 
ſaid duchies: but for the ſecurity of the ſaid ſuc- 
ceihon, garriſons not exceeding fix thouſand men, 
ſhould be put into the principal towns thereof, 
conliſting of Swiſs troops, to be paid by the con- 
tracting powers, and that they ſhould take an oath | 
of fidelity to the preſent poſſeſſors. And laſtly, 
the ſaid parties guaranty to each other their re- 
ſpective territories and poſſeſſions, 

The King of Sicily having acceeded to this 


iſland of Sicily for that of Sardinia z which we can- 
not ſuppoſe he did very willingly, but the Emperor 
was now in poſſeſſion of Sicily, and the contract- 
ing powers had agreed it ſhould be fo, and he was 
from this time call'd King of Sardinia. : 
Notwithſtanding the French were generally in- 
clin'd to King PH1L1P in this war with Spain, 
they were kept in ſuch awe by the ſtanding forces, 
that I don't perceive there was any conſiderable 
inſurrection in his favour ; the Duke of Richlieu 
and ſeveral great men were ſecur'd on a ſuſpicion 
of being in that intereſt, A court of juſtice alſo 
was ered in Britany, where the malecontents 
were moſt numerous, and ſeveral men of quality 
exccuted for correſponding with the enemy; _ 


HA b. no doubt the other provinces would have declar'd 
lv. for the King of Spain if he had been ſuperiour in 
the field; for never was any country fo peel'd and 
plunder'd by an avow'd enemy, as the ſubjects of 
France were during the Duke of Orleans's admi- 
niſtration. 

Ren bank Ilie next project the Court fell upon to raiſe mo- 
able d in ey was the eſtabliſſling a royal bank; in the pre- 
Fe ainble to the patent for it the moſt Chriſtian King 
recites, that the Sieur Law ſoon after his acceſton 
having preſented him a project for eſtabliſhing a 
bank, the funds whereof ſhould be part of the 
roval revenue, it was examin'd in council, but the 
conjuncture not being favourable, the Sieur Law 
then deſir'd permiſſion to eſtabliſh a bank on ac- 
count of himſelf and ſuch a company as he ſhould 
form, which was granted him in May 1716, The 
fund was to conſiſt of fix millions of livres, mak- 
ing 1200 actions or ſhares uf 1000 crowns in 
bank each, payable to the bearer, wherein both 
ſubjects and foreizners might be intereſted ; the 
uſefulneſs of which eſtabliſhment in remitting the 
publick money without draining the provinces of 
their ſpecic, induc'd his Majeſty to grant him his 
protection. That the ſucceſs of this project occa- 
ſion'd the examining it again, and the King hav- 
ing found it very agreeable to the general good of 
commerce and to the benefit of the ſubject, it was 
thought proper the ſaid bank ſhould be continu'd 
under the royal name and authority; for which 
end the King had purchaſed all the actions or 
ſhares in it, and was become ſole proprietor of 
them. For theſe cauſes, &c. he declar'd and or- 
dain'd, that from the firſt of January 1718-19, 
the faid bank ſhould be deem'd a royal bank, and 
a director of it eſtabliſh'd by the crown, who 
ſhould receive his orders from the Duke of Or- 
leans, 

This declaration being ſent to the parliament of 
Paris to be regiſter'd, that body diſapprov'd the 
project : they foreſaw probably that they ſhould 
be obliged to take bank-bills for their caſh, which 
in time might have as little credit as other ſtate- bills. 
The Court, however, determin'd to carry on the 
deſign without their concurrence, and publiſhed 
another arret thereupon, enjoining all men to look 
upon the ſaid declaration as regiſter'd in parlia- 
ment, notwithſtanding it had been refus'd. His 
Majeſty alſo declar'd further, that before the firſt 
of March, beſides the general office at Paris, there 
ſhould be eſtabliſh'd particular offices in the towns 
of Lyons, Rochelle, Tours, Orleans and Amiens, 
conſiſting of two cheſts, one of ready money to 
pay bills on demand, and the other in bills to de- 
liver to ſuch as wanted them. That the ſpecies 
of bellon [a baſe mix'd metal] and copper coin 
ſhould not be tender'd or receiv*d in payments ex- 
cceding tix livres; and as to the ſpecies of ſilver, 
It ſhould not be receiv'd in payment in any of the 
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ſaid towns in ſums excecdiny fix hunitrel livres, CH AP. 
but that all great ſums {hould be paid in fpecie or X XXIV. 
bills. In April 1719, we nnd the ftock of the 
bank increas'd to one hundred millions of livres, 

and many people crouding into it, the payments 

being at firit well made, = 

About the fame time the court of France en- noi 

courag'd another project form'd by Mr. Law, OP 
which was to transfer all the privileges of che Eaſt- the 3 
India company to that of che Mifiifliippi or Welt- 
India company, and unite them both in one pa- 
tent under the title of the India company; and 
to their preſent capital, which already conſiſted of 
an hundred millions of livres, they were permit— 
ted to add five and twenty millions more. 

As a farther encouragement to this great com- 
pany, the Treaſurer of the royal bank was or- 
der'd to deliver them bank-bills to the value of 
twenty-five millions of livres, in order to promote 
their traffick to Louiſiana : and in July 1719, in 
conſideration that the faid India company had a- 
greed to advance the government fifty millions of 
livres in ſpecie, they, obtain'd the grant of all the 
advantage ariſing from the coinage of gold and 
ſilver for nine years. An arret allo was publiſh'd 
for enabling the directors of the bank to iſſue 
two hundred and forty millions in bank-bills, 
which with thoſe iſſued out before, made their 
ſtock to conſiſt of four hundred millions of livres. 

In Auguſt 1719, India or Miſſiſſippi ſtock had NMißfippI 
obtain'd ſuch credit, that it was advanc'd to oo; ſtock rites, 
that is, every ſhare of 100 livres was fold for goo, 
notwithſtanding there had been no dividend of 
any profit. This ſucceſs put Mr. Law upon the 
boldeſt attempts that ever were heard of : he un- 
dertook to advance the government twelve hun- 
dred millions of livres at three per Cent. intereſt, 
towards the diſcharge of the annuities and other 
national debts ; and to give fifty-two millions per 
annum for the general farm of the King's reve- 
nues, which was three millions and a half more 
than the preſent farmers gave : both which offers 
the crown accepted, and in conſideration thereof 
enlarg'd their term to fifty years, to commence 
from January 1719-20. The company were alſo 
impower'd to borrow the ſum of twelve hundred 
millions of livres, in conſideration of their having 
advanc'd the like ſum for the government. 

It was very much doubted whether the India 
company would be able borrow ſo vaſt a ſum as 
1200000000 of livres at ſo low an intereſt as three 
per Cent. but the nation was at this time (Sep- 
tember 1719) ſo infatyated, that it appears they 
might have borrowed twice that money by the 
methods they took. The firſt eſſay they made 
was by ſelling out actions or ſhares to the amount 
of fifty millions of livres at the rate of 1000 per 
Cent. (the price of ſtock being then at 1100.) 
This was immediately fill'd, whereby the company 
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CHAP. gain'd five hundred millions at once. Upon this 
XXXIV. encouragement they fold fifty millions more at the 
ny nme rate, which were purchaſed in one day, 
VWhereupon a third fiſty millions were fold, for 
which they alſo ſound purchaſers in one day's 
time: fo that the conipany, inſtead of twelve hun- 
dred millions, offer'd to lend the government 
ſiteen hundred millions. This indeed was all 
Imaginary wealth ; but it may be obſerved from 
hence, what an immenſe debt the crown of France 
ſtill lay under, when fifteen hundred millions of 
livres, or one hundred and fifty millions ſterling, 
would not diſcharge it, notwithſtanding the many 
extraordinary means that had been taken to leſſen 
it ſince the war, 

The French nation, according to my author, 
was wonderiully pleas'd at this time: they thought 
themſelves all rich, their lands were raiſed to twice 
the value, they expected wonderful profits from 
the India company, their bank-bills were pre— 
ferr'd to ready money, and no man thought it 
worth his while to attend his proper trade or bu- 
ſineſs, they were all jumping into eſtates at once. 

To keep up the credit of bank-bills, of which 
there had been made out to the value of ſix hun- 
dred and fifty millions of livres, an arret was pub- 
liflyd in December 1719, which, among other 
things, cries down the current ſpecies in a man- 
ter, and ordains that no tender in ready money 
ſhould be good, and that only bank-bills ſhould be 
accepted in payment; and the bank-bills were at 
length increaſed to a million of millions. The 
deſign of the adminiſtration in this ſtep began to 
be ſuſpected, namely, that they intended to get 
all the ready money of the kingdom into their 
hands, and pay their debts with paper, which 
kept up its credit no longer than while the mi- 
nittry had ſerved their ends by it: however, 
Law made Ir. Law, for the great ſervice he had done the 
ee court, in bubbling the people out of their caſh, 
es, and to give a credit to his ſcheme, was in January 

1719-20 made Comptroller of the finances. 

On the Zoth of December a general aſſembly 
of the India company was held at the houſe of 
the royal bank, in the preſence of the Duke of 
Orleans Regent, the Duke of Chartres, and the 
Duke of Bourbon; where the management of the 
directors was approved; and it was agreed to divide 
forty per Cent. their ſtock or actions being fold 
at this time at 1885, and fubſcriptions at 1330 
per Cent. The Lords and others who had en- 
rich'd themſelves by India ſtock, thought they 
could not better ſecure their wealth than by pur- 
chaſing jewels with it, and accordingly great ſums 
were fent out of the kingdom for this purpoſe, 
which occaſion'ꝗ the publiſhing an arret prohibit- 
ing the wearing of diamonds, pearls and precious 
ſtones, on pain of forfeiture, and a penalty of ten 
thouſand livres; forbidding on the like penalty to 
import the fame into the kingdom. 
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The Court alſo ſuſpecting that a great deal of Ct 4p 
treaſure was hoarded up by private men, iſſued an XXYiv 
arrct raiſing the value of it, and permitting the 
merchants to ſend it abroad for the purchaſe of 
merchandize, which occaſion'd every body to 
bring it out, and diſcover what they had: where- 
upon the government immediately publiſt''d ano- 
ther arret, lowering the value of the gold and fil- 
ver ſpecie, and requiring every perſon to bring it 
into the mint and take bank-bills for it, on pain 
of forfeiture ; and becauſe they imagin'd people 
would ſtill endeavour to hide it, they gave the 
India company a power of entring all noblemens 
houſes and convents, as well as thoſe of private 
people, and to ſearch for ſpecic ; nor were the 
royal palaces excus'd : which, 'tis obſerv'd, was 
ſuch an act of tyranny as the reign of LEWIS XIV 
could never parallel. Theſe cruel and oppreſſive 
practices, with the court's diſpoſing of all their 
ſtock at once, tumbled it down as faſt as it roſe, 
and an infinite number of untſortunate wretches 
found theinſelves ruin'd in an inſtant, And leſt 
the people ſhould convert any of the coin they had 
left, into plate, the making of gold plate above an 
ounce weight was abſolutely prohibited; as was 
the making ot ſilver plate without the King's per- 
miſſion, which was to be granted only for table- 
plate of a certain weight. It appears that within 
three months before this prohibition, by an ac- 
count taken from the books of the filver-ſmiths in 
Paris, they had made an hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand dozen of plates, beſides diſhes, and other plate 
in their poſſeſlion; and reckoning each dozen of 
plates at ſixty pounds ſterling, the value of the 
plates only amount to ſeven millions two hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling. | 

In the year 1720, the miniſtry publiſh'd an ar- 1725. 
ret, whereby Miſſiſſippi or India-ftock was re- 
duc'd to 500, and bank-bills, which the Court 
had paid away as ready money, were reduc'd to one 
half, a bill of a thouſand livres being declar'd to 
be worth but five hundred; and indeed their cre- 
dit was now fo very low, that people refus'd to 
take them for any thing; whereupon another arret 
vas iſſued, to oblige the people to take them. 
This threw every thing into confuſton, and the 
Regent was forced to place guards in the market- 
places to prevent tumults; no body would part 
with their goods without four times the value of 
them. Money growing extremely ſcarce, the 
Court, in order to render it more plentiful, repeal'd 
their edicts, which prohibited people to keep money 
by them, and order'd them to recall all the mo- 
ney they had ſent abroad into foreign countries, 
on pain of forfeiting double the ſums they had 

eyond ſea, They alſo obliged them to (ell all 
their jewels to foreigners, which was ſuppos'd 
would occaſion a great deal of ſpecie to be im- 
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part of the ſcore may pals for payment. The 
Tovernment, 'tis true, had paid them in India 
stock and bank bills, but then thoſe bills ought to 
have bean paid when the bearers came for their 
money 5 inſtead of which, comes out an arret, 
which has been mentioned already, that they 
Mould nas for half the original value, fo that here 
at one © ſh the miniſtry SO rid of half their debts z 
hut tl would never be call'd payment among 

rivate men, it would rather be 3 down- 
richt robberyv. Nor did the government do their 
buſincſs by halves, but before the end of the year 
bank- bills and paper- money was cry'd down, and 
nothing received in payment but the gold and ſilver 
ſpecies. About the ſame time Mr. Law was re- 
moved from all his employments, and obliged to 
leave the kingdom to ſatisfy the clamours of the 
people : the government however were ſo grateful 
to him, for putting them in a way to pay their 
debts by cozening the ſubject, that they ſufter'd 
him to carry off an immenſe treaſure, and even 
aſliſted him in his retreat, and ſcreen'd him from 
the jury of the people, from which he might have 
found it difficult otherwiſe to have eſcaped. The 
cencral farm and the coinage were ſoon aſter taken 
from the India company, and every thing return'd 
to its uſuai channel. As to the commerce with 
Louiſiana, this by conſequence came to nothing; 
nor did thoſe in the ſecret ever hope to make much 
of it ; though to bubble and amuſe the people 
they were at the charge of fitting out and freight- 
ing an hundred ſhips, with which they never at- 
tempted to make one fingle ſettlement, or carry 
on my one branch of trade, fo that it appear'd 
in che end to have been only a foolith and un- 
1 bars expence; whereupon the Mifliflippi or 
Ind 4 company was abſolutely diſſolv'd, and the 
trade to the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies put on another 
tot, 


{he ravages made in France by the Miſſiſſippi 


project, and the oppreſſions of the government, 
were not the only misſortunes that befel that peo- 


ple this vear, for Scuth France was viſited alſo 
wen the p.2gue, which ſwept away a multitude of 
le inhabitants. It was brought to Marſeilles by 
© 121 tant arrived there from Sidon, on the 15th 
% june 1720, N. 8. The porters employ'd in 
u"'vating the veſiel, were immediately ſeized 
wit: violent pains in the head, reachings to vomit, 
© general faintneſs; ſoon after they broke out 
1 wotclies and buboes, and died in three days. 
EI the magiſtrates of Marſeilles apprehending 
that the trade of the city would be loſt if the re- 
port their having the plegue amongſt them pre- 
gave out that the diſtemper was only a ma- 
enant fever; whereupon the merchants went to 
inc lair of Beaucaire in Languedcc, as uſual at 
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AP, In the mean time the. publick debts ſeem to be 
H as far from being paid as ever, unleſs wiping off 
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this ſeaſon, and by that means diſpers'd it through CHAP. 
all the ſouthern provinces. In Marſeilles alone, it XXXIV. 
was computed, that in the month of September 
there had died no leſs than forty thouſand people. 

The government were no ſooner acquainted that 
the diſtemper which carried off fuch numbers in 
Provence was the plague, but they order'd all com- 
munication to be cut off with the places infected, 
and publiſh'd an edict, containing rules and di- 
rections to be obſery'd during this calamity, which 
very well deſerve a place in the modern hiſtory of 
France, though by no means fit to be imitated in 
countries that have any remains of liberty or pro- 
perty left. 

As ſoon as the King's commanding officers have Rules ob- 
notice that any places are affected with the con- t ow 
tagion, they mult, without the loſs of one mo- fected, 
ment, cauſe them to be inveſted at the diſtance of 
half a league, or thereabouts, ſo that ſuch a part 
of ground may be left as may afterd them the moſt 
neceſſary ſupplies for their ſubſiſtance. The 
are at that diſtance to diſpoſe into barracks the 
troops which form the blockade, and to poſt their 
corps de garde ſo near, that they may fee each 
other, or caſily hold communication by the ſenti— 
ne]:, to keep patrols continually all night long, 
and to employ officers of good underſtaniling, vi- 
gilant and inflexible, to take care of the blockade, 

If the diſtemper ſpreads into houſes ſituate at 
diſtance from others, ſo as that they cannot poſ- 
ſibly be included within the blockade, it is left to 
the prudence and diſcretion of the commanding of- 
ficer, after he ſhall have given orders for remov- 
ing the ſick of ſuch houſes into the neareſt infir- 
maries, and for the conducting thoſe who remain 
ſound into houſes for quarantain, either to cauſe 
the doors and windows of the aforeſaid houſes to be 
faſtned up, or to burn them if he judge it neceſ- 
ſary. 

As there are few places where the inhabitants 
finding themſelves block'd up, do not attempt by 
force to open themſelves paſlage and recover liber- 
ty, It 1s proper to cauſe orders to be publiſh'd and 
affix d, forbidding any on pain of death to ſtir out 
of the places block'd up; and if, notwithſtanding 
ſuch prohibition, any preparations be made to forcc 
the blockade, the officer who commands is not to 
heſitate a moment, but to advance with the beſt 
of his men, having their bayonets at the muzzles 
of their pieces, in fight of the places block'd up, 
and threaten the inhabitants to burn their houſes 
and goods, and put them; all to the ſword, if they 
offer to make. any ſuch attempt; yet without 
tiring upon them, unicſs it be very proper, and in 
caſe of neceſſity. 

If by accident ſome of the inhabitants ſhould eſ- 
cape the watchfulneſs of the guards, they muſt, 
whitherſoever they go, be purſu'd and taken with 
precaution, ſo as that they may not communicate 
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C HA P. the infection; and being brought back within their 
XXXIV- own bounds, they ſhall be ſhot dead in the view 
Ga of their fellow-townſmen : an example abſolute- 


ly neceflary for keeping them under due re- 
fraint. 


Within the extent of the blockade, two barriers 
are to be fix'd at the neareſt places, for furniſhing 
the inhababitants of the place block'd up with 
what they may want, on ſettled days of the week. 
A prudent ofhcer ſhould be plac'd at each barrier 
with a detachment, to prevent communication; 
and there muſt be vinegar there, in which the 
money is to be dipp'd, as well as all letters, which 
are to be ſent open, and not under cover, or fold- 
ed up. 

All dogs and cats are to be kill'd, as well with- 
in as without the blockade, for a league diſtance 
at leaſt ; experience having ſhewn, that though 
thoſe animals are not affected with the diſtemper, 
they frequently communicate it. 

No perſons muſt be ſuffer'd to come to the poſts 
of guard at the blockade, to ſpeak to any whom- 
ſocver, that being to be permitted —5 at the 
barriers; otherwiſe great inconveniencies may 
happen. 

The commanding officers ſhall forbid, on pain 
of death, the troops who form the blockade to ad- 
vance ten foot from the line towards the place 
which is block'd up; and ſhall order the guards at 
the poſts to fire upon their comrades who ſhall 
tranſgreſs this rule. This precaution is abſolutely 
neceſſary for preventing the communication of the 
ſoldiers with the infected places, 

It is of great importance, that five or fix leagues 
round the places infected, all the towns, villages 
and cottages ſhould be ſhut up, were it only 
with ditches, and that there ſhould be no en- 
trance but at one paſſage only, where a barrier 
ſhould be placed with a good guard, to examine 
paſſengers, their baggage or goods, and peruſe the 
bills of health, which they ought to carry about 
them. As to this incloſing or ſhutting up of ſuch 


towns and villages, all that is poſſibly practicable. 


ought to be done. 

The bills of health ought to contain the parti- 
culars, quantity, and quality of the movable bag- 
gage or merchandize, which the perſons preſent- 
ing ſuch bills have with them; and if they have 
any thing found with them, beſides what is ſpe- 
cified therein, the ſame ſhall be burnt without 
remiſſion, and the bearers of ſuch bills ſhall be 
put into priſon for ſome time, and be liable to 
greater puniſhment, according to the degree and 
conſequences of their offence. | 

The commanding officers ſhall warn the con- 
ſuls, or other municipal cfficers, not to give bills 
of health, efpeciajly in the cafe of removing from 
uſual habitation, but to ſuch perſons only whom 
they are very ſure of, and they ſhall be careful to 
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Top all thoſe who ſhall be ſuſpected of having CH a 
counterfeit bills; and if any one ſo ſtopp'd ſhall W 
make his eſcape, they ſhall cauſe him to be pur- ö 
ſued, and when taken, ſhot dead, 

The ſaid commanding officers thall take care to 
ſend to the officers at the barrier of the blockade 
a liſt of the current price of each ſort of provi 
ſions, or other commodities, with order to cauſe 
them to be delivered at thoſe rates, for the avoid- 
ing the exactions to which the inhabitants of places 
block'd up are expos'd. But this article ought 
to be executed with great pridence and circum- 
ſpection, leſt the neighbours ſhould be diſcouraged 
from bringing ſupplies to the barriers; it beins 
better to let goods be fold a little dearer, to place 
ſhut up, than to put them to the riſque of want- 
ing them. The chief officers ought alſo to be 
very careful to chuſe in the places infected, ſome 
perſon capable of commanding there, with a num- 
ber of armed men who may be depended upon, to 
ſee the orders of the municipal officers executed, 
and to give all encouragement to the latter tv 
acquit themſelves well of their duty by animating 
them even by promiſes of rewards from court, 
upon the repreſentations which thoſe commandin? 
officers will ſend thither of their conduct. 3 

Within the places infected, the firſt care of the 
commanding officers and of the municipal offi- 
cers ſhould be to eſtabliſh one or more infir— 
maries, according to the neceſſities and the abili- 
ties of the place infected, they ought to chuſe as 
much as is poſſible for this uſe houſes ſeparate and 
diſtant from the place, and ſee even whether 
they cannot ſet up barracks for receiving the 
— which many think is much the better me- 
tnod. 

Whatever place is choſen for an infirmary, care 
muſt be taken to cauſe the ſick to be carried thi- 
ther upon the firſt tokens of the plague that appear 
upon them. | 

It is neceſſary beſides to have other houſes, ſome 
of which ſhould be appointed for receiving thoſe 
who grow well, as ſoon as they are in a condition 
to be removed thither; and others for thoſe who 
tended the fick, or who ſtaid with them, to per- 
form quarantain in. 

The houſes which ſhall he appointed for theſe 
two uſcs ſhould alſo be choſen at ſome diſtance from 
the other houſes of the places infected, 

When a rich perſon is carried to the infirmar!, 
his quilts and ſheets ſhould be carried thither with 
him, and the ſtraw- mats and bedclothes, the Wur- 
ing apparel and linnen which were uſed about the 
body of the ſick, muſt be burnt, it not bag 
ſufficient to ſteep and waſh them with wovd- 
aſhes, which in ſeveral places has not prevented the 
communicating of the contagion by ſuch linnen. 

At the time the ſick are carried into the in- 
firmaries care mult be taken to have their houſc3 

pertum 


A b. perſum'd with a ſtrong perfume, then to ſet open 
XIV. the windows, and keep the door faſt ſorty days, 
5 after which it muſt be perfum'd again in the ordi- 
nary manner for its thorough diſinfection, before 
any be permitted to dwell in it. 

To theſe directions is annex'd the receipt of a 
perfume which has been uſed in Provence with 
ſucceſs. 

It is neceſſary to have a number of men that can 
be depended on, always arm'd, to make thoſe who 
bury the dead do their duty, and to hinder all 
communication with ſuſpected houſes, to ſhoot 
dead any employ'd in the infirmaries, buriers of 
the dead, or private perſons, and even women, 
who ſhall ſteal or hide the bed-clothes or apparel 
of thoſe infected with the plague. It is alſo ne- 
ceſſary to have in the infirmaries honeſt perſons for 
intendants, whoſe great. care ought to be to cauſe 
the bed-clothes and apparel of thoſe brought thi- 
ther to be burnt, but to ſave their quilts and 
ſheets, which may ſerve other infected patients. 
The community 1s to make good to the owners, 
if poor, the apparel burnt, it in a condition to do 
it; if not, it muſt be endeavour'd to be made up 
by charity and alms, which ought in an eſpecial 
manner to be applied to this uſe. 

It has been practis'd with ſucceſs in Provence, 
to pay to private perſons the price of the bed- 
clothes or apparel they brought in, or which they 
gave an account of to the pariſh - prieſts; without 
which method it is almoſt impoſſible to ſtop the 
progreſs of the contagion, becauſe there are always 
iuch things in the hands of ſome miſerable crea- 
tures, who will ſell them, tho' at never fo ſmall a 
price, to others; the charge of purchaſing what- 
ever ſhall be produc'd is inconſiderable, and will 
be a very great good, 

The Biſhops ſhall be deſir'd to give order, 
that divine ſervice may not be perform'd in the 
churches, becauſe of the danger of the com- 
munication, but in places quite open to the air, 
or in the field, No aſſembly or concourſe of peo- 
ple of what kind ſoever is to be ſuffer'd during 
the continuance of tlie contagion, nor till a long 
time after it has ceaſed. 

By concert with the biſhops and pariſh: prieſts, 
convenient places ſhall be appointed for interring 
the bodies of thoſe who die of the plague ; the 
pits for them muſt be twelve foot deep at leaſt, and 
care muſt be taken to have lime to throw into 
thoſe pits, in a ſuſſicient quantity, for conſuming 
thoſe budics, | 

The ſhops of mercers, drapers, and others deal- 
ing in goods ſuſceptible of contagion, are to be 
kept ſhut as long as it laſts, and till ſufficient 
means have been uſed afterwards for their intire 
wIntection by perfuming : but the ſhops of thoſe 
who tell the neceflary proviſions to ſupport life, 
Ny  houke are not ſuſpected, are to be open, 

OL, 
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Whereas the phyſicians and ſurgeons do often CH AP. 
withdraw themſelves, or will not attend the lick, XXXIV. 
if they cannot be brought to their duty by m-- 
tives of religion and honour, or by the promiſe 
of a reaſonable gratuity, they mutt be compell'd 
to it, in caſe of neceſlity, by the fear of a death 
more certain and more ſpeedy than that they 
would avoid, 
Thoſe who command without the infected 
places ought eſpecially to be very active in pro- 
curing them all neceflary ſupplics for their ſub- 
ſiſtence; and if thoſe places want money to buy 
ſufficient proviſions, they are to give notice to 
the Commander in chief, or to the Intendant of 
the province, who ſhall oblige the neighbouring 
communities, that are able, to advance money to 
them, which they ſhall be aiterwards reimburs'd 
and as ſome communities, eſpecially in ſuch a time 
as this, are not able to purchaſe what is necellar 
for furniſhing their infirmarics, in that caſe the 
private perſons of ſubſtance in thoſe places ſhall 
be obliged to advance the ſum neceſlary, accord- 
ing to a tax which ſhall be laid on:them by the 
munic:pal officers, who {hall promiie in the name 
of the communities to reimburſe thoſe private 
perſons. 
As to the appointing and furnithing of infirma- 
ries, it muſt not be delay'd till the places are 
actually viſited with the contagious diſtemper, but 
the places in the neighhourhood of thoſe which 
are infected muſt be oblige! to have their infir- 
maries ready in caſe of accident; for which pur- 
poſe there muſt be collected from the inhabitants 
ſuch a number of ſtraw- mats, quilts and ſheets as 
each can furniſh, allowing them to ſet their marks 
on them, to the end each may have again what 
he contributed, in caſe the diſtemper ſhould not 
come into the place, or that the ſame may be 
made good by the community, if the contagion. 
ſhould entcr, and if afterwards it ſhould be 
neceſſary to burn what was lent for the uſe of 
the infirmaries, 
T hoſe who ſhall be cured of the plague ſhall 
not be at liberty to converſe with the other inha- 
bitants of the place till after they have per orm'd 
two quarantines, and till after they have been per- 
fum'd more than once, and had in general all 


they wore about them burat. 


The fines, which may often be levy'd for breach 
of orders not deſerving death, ſhall be applied to 
the uſe of the poor ef the place; and probably 
the beſt uſe that money can be put to will be to 
buy them clothes, inttead of thoſe Which thall 
have been burnt. : 
The compoſition of the perfume (recommend- a comp-ü— 
ed in the directions to be obſerv'd by order of the tien for the 
government of France, with relation to the plague) Plague. 


is as follows: 


To make a quintal (or hundred weight) of 
LULL per- 
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CHAP. perfume, take common brimſtone, gun- powder, of 

XXXIV. cach fifteen pounds; pitch, reſin, black pitch, of 

I cach ſeven pounds and an half; white arſenick, 
orpiment, cinabar, antimony, realgal (or red arſe- 
nick) of cach half a pound ; in the want of re- 
alzal put four ounces of red precipitate z ivy ber- 
ries, juniper berries, of each fourteen pounds; the 
faid berries to be roaſted, and the whole to be 
reduced to a very fine powder, and to be well 
mixed together: for the body and baſis of this per- 
tume take twenty five pounds of bran dry'd, in which 
the fore- mentioned ingredients are to be mix'd; 
the perſon that mixes them, with a long wooden 
ſwatula, ſhould be muffled in ſuch a manner that 
he may not draw in the duſt with his breath. 
For perfuming a chamber of fifteen foot ſquare 
uſe one pound and a half of the perfume, and for 
larger or leſſer chambers the doſe muſt be in pro- 
portion. 

The method of perfuming is this; all the win— 
dows muſt be clos'd, the chimneys ſtopt, and ge- 
nerally all holes by which wind and air might 
penctrate; the cloſets, preſſes, cabinets and trunks 
are to be ſet open; the other houthold-ſtutk to 
remain in its uſual fituation : then a whitp of 
hay of three or four pound weight is to be Jaid 
in the midit of the floor, the doſe of perfume 1s 
to be ſpread upon it, and the perſon who ſets it 
on fire is to retire out of the chamber as quick as 
he can, faſtening the door after him. Care muſt 
be taken, if wearing apparel, which is not ſuſ- 
pected, be found in infected houſes, that they be 
hung up upon pegs, or otherwiſe, that they may 
thoroughly receive the perfume ; and great care 
muſt be taken to ſecure the doors, and ſtop up 
the chimneys and holes in ſuch a manner that the 
ſmoak may not get out, 

Twenty-four hours after the windows may be 
ſet open, and all the openings unſtopp'd, and the 
chamber be left airing for three days before any 
one lie in it. 

For perfuming perſons, the ſame compoſition of 
brimſtone, gun- powder, pitch, reſin, ivy-berries, 
juniper-berries and bran is to be uſed; leaving 
out all the arſenicks and the antimony, The 
quantity or doſe for a perſon may be one third 
leſs than that above ſpecihed for a chamber. 

It muſt be acknowledged that the meaſures 
taken by the Court of France to prevent the 
ſpreading of the plague, were of infinite ſervice 
to the northern provinces of the kingdom ; for 
though it continu'd a year and half in Provence 
and Languedoc, and deſtroy'd vaſt multitudes of 
people there, (eſpecially at Marſeilles and Toulon) 
it never reach'd further People generally look 
upon the plague as an extraordinary judgment of 
heaven; though it is evidently the ſenſe of all the 
kingdoms of Europe, that it may be ſpread or 
avoided by human means, or they would not. 
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oblige perſons coming from places infected to per- Cap 
form quarantine. The ſame may be ſaid in this XXyjy 
caſe of drawing lines of circumvallation about 
the places infected, and uſing ſuch other precau- 
tions as we ſee the French did, which certainly 
prevented the ſpreading of the contagion. And 
indeed, though we all allow that heaven can in- 
flict diſeaſes whenever it ſces fit; yet on the other 
hand it muſt be granted, that they may ſometimes 
be avoided and removed, and trequently are, by 
human means; or to what purpoſe is the profeſſion 
of phyſick? 

But notwithſtanding the drawing lines, and 
compelling people to remain in places infected, 
removing a wealthy man from his family, and 
burning his houſe and effects, are methods practis'd 
in arbitrary governments, a law to authorize theſe 
rigorous proceedings may be very dangerous in a 
land of liberty ; for under this pretence, (allow- 
ing the Court to be judges of the neceſſity of put- 
ting them in practice) how precarious muſt ſuch 
a law render the lives, liberties and properties of 
the ſubject ? Better one generation ſuffer by the 
plague, than their whole poſterity be reduc'd to a 
{tate of ſlavery, and be plagu'd for ever after. 

The peſtilence itſelf does not ſeem more into- rh 
lerable than the acts of tyranny and oppreſſion mata 
committed during the adminiſtration of the late m__ 
Duke of Orleans. The Parliament of Paris, to e 
their eternal honour be it ſpoken, conſtantly op- 
poſed the Miffiflippi project, aud the reſt of his 
deſtructive ſchemes: they had wiſdom enough to 
ſee through them, and reſolution to refuſe the 
regiſtring ſuch edits as evidently tended to the 
ruin of their fellow- ſubjecdts. "The Duke-Regent 
hereupon aſſembled an army of forty-five thou- 
ſand men, and quarter'd them in Paris and the 
neighbourhood of that city, in order to keep the 
parliament in awe; and being ſtill apprehenſive 
of an inſurrection, he order'd that high court to 
remove to Pontoiſe, a town about ſix leagues er bo 
from Paris, on pain of their being declar'd re- panne 
bels; which order they were obliged to comply 
with, and here they remain'd a contiderable time. 
And to mortify them ſill more, the Regent erected 
a new tribunal to regiſter edits, and adminiſter 
juſtice during the vacation or receſs of the parlia- 
ment, with the ſame powers as the parliament 
uſed to exerciſe, In the mean time the miſeries _ 
of the people were inexpreſſible, as appears from bak 
ſome paſlages in a letter from the Biſhop of Caſtres nge nw 
to the Marquiſs of Vrilliere, Secretary of State; pref 
in which he acquaints him with the reaſons that 
hinder'd the peopie of his dioceſe from contribu- 
ting to the relief of thoſe countries afflicted with 
pe plague, fo largely as otherwiſe they would have 
one. 

* Notwithſtanding my utmoſt endeavours, My 
* whole dioceſe haz rais'd no more than one nk 
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audience to tlie value of twenty-five millions, and C HA P. 
weigh'd thirty-five or forty pounds weight : all XXXIV. 
the Princes of the blood and great officers of the. 
crown were cloath'd in the richeſt habits ; and in 


AP, 
(IV, 
— 


p. e dred piſtoles in money, and five thouſand livres in 
VV LV. bills and other paper-cttects, the iniindation of 
GE ,< which has done us an inconceivable miſchief : 


CHA 


here is no more trade, no more confidence; even 
the moſt prudent and diligent have no way left 
to ſubſiſt: the decay of trade has render'd even 
« induſtry it ſelf inſignificant and uſeleſs: want 
« of truſt breaks all friendſhip, and makes men 
© cautious of lending their money to their friends 
and neareſt relations, tho* formerly they parted 
with it chearfully to ſtrangers. Charity it ſelf, 
© which always contrives methods of doing good, 
© has her hands tied, ſince there is now no other 
© way leſt her, than to weep with thoſe that de- 
© ſpair, of ever having their tears wiped away. I 
daily expect to ſee my clergy fo far reduc'd, that 
© they will not be able to exerciſe their functions; 
© and the poor nuns wanting the relief their friends 
© uſed to give them, will be oblig'd to leave their 
« cloyſters to ſeek for bread. There is nothing of 
© an hyperbole in what I ſay, it is the ſimple na- 
© ked truth, ſo that I find it impoſſible to execute 
© the orders of his Royal Highneſs ſucceſsfully. If 
© the people would ſtill be ſatisfied with bank- 
© bills, and other paper-ſecurities, they may have 


the great gallery were plac'd three hundred ladies 
of the firſt quality, who dazled the eyes of the 
ſpectators with the brightneſs of their jewels and 
other ornaments: no crics of the miſcrable could 
reach theſe happy ſeats: the wretched ſtarving peo- 
ple, whoſe ſpoils had contributed to render the 
Court thus glorious and reſplendent, were driven 
far from hence. No foreigner could imagine from 
the gaiety of the court, that the ſubjects in gene- 
ral were labouring under the moſt exquiſite cala- 
mities, as beyond contradiction they were, if the 
above-cited relations may be credited : there is no 
making an eſtimate conſequently of the happinets 
of a people from the ſhining appearance of a Court 
and its immediate dependents. 

At the ſame time the marriage was agreed on 
between his Catholick Majeſty and the Intanta, 
another was concluded between the Prince of 
the Aſturias, eldeſt fon of Spain, and Madam DE 
MoNTPENSIER, daughter to the Duke. of Or- 
leans ; and the two Princeſſes were exchang'd in 
the iſle of Pheaſants, on the frontiers of France 
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* enough of them, but we have no money left.” 
©. Amidſt the many misfortunes that France un- 
br: oblig's derwent at this time, the people were infinitely 
e an pleas'd with one act of juſtice of the Regent's, 
which was the erecting a court to enquire what 
= perſons had got eſtates by ſtock-jobbing in the 

Mi®®ppi adventure, and obliging them to refund, 
whereby he acquir'd a prodigious ſum of money. 
And indeed whoever were loſers by that variety of 
projects which were ſet on foot at that time, the 


and Spain, the ninth of January 1721-2 ; and | 
on the ſecond of March following the Infanta 
made her publick entry into Paris, where ſhe was | 
receiv'd with all the honours the Court of France | 
could pay to the young Queen. | 
The finances were ſtill in a wretched condi- 

tion; the ſtate-bills which the government had — 
iſſued out were at 75 per Cent. diſcount, and not or nothing. 
long after became worth little or nothing, the 
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gentlemen in the adminiſtration were always ſure 
to be gainers. And this occaſion'd ſome other 
courts, no doubt, to take the hint, and follow the 
ſteps of the French, as far at leaſt as their reſpec- 
tive conſtitutions would admit. 


miniſtry iſſuing an order for their liquidation, as 
'twas called; that is, they reduced them as low 
as they pleas'd ; a perſon that had an hundred 
pounds due to him by a ſtate-bill, was obliged to 
take another bill in lieu of it for five pounds or 


leſs: and thus the debts of the crown, which 
were ſaid to be ſo great in one of the King's de- 
clarations, that they could not be computed by 
arithmetick, were reduced to a very moderate 
ſum; a method of paying of debts that ſome other 
countries poſſibly may be oblig'd to imitate, who 
mortgag'd their revenues to maintain their Con- 
federates in the late war, 
The Duke-Regent thought fit about this time Martat 
to diſplace Marſhal VILLEROY, Governour to Villeroy du- 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and to put the Duke Pie. 
of Charoſt in his room, and ſome days after com- 
municated his reaſons for it to the foreign mini- 
ſters; the ſubſtance of which were, that the 
Marſhal had inſinuated things to the diſadvantage 
of his Royal Highneſs ; that he refus'd to retire 
when the Regent came to talk with his Majeſty 
in private ; and that the Marſhal aim'd at ren- 
dering himſelf independent of the Regency. The 
2222 2 Cardinal 


FT: French A match being propos'd between the moſt Chri- 
ane ſtian King Lewis XV, and MARIA-ANNA- 
3 ** VicTORIA, Infanta of Spain, his Majeſty de- 
clar'd his aſſent to it in council on the 17th of 
September, N. S. tho? this Princeſs was then but 

in the fourth year of her age, being born the 31ſt 

of March 1718. This, 'tis generally ſaid, was 
another project of the Duke-Regent's, to eſta- 

bliſh the ſucceſſion in his own family; for if the 

King had died without iflue, the Duke of Orleans 

or his poſterity would have inherited the crown of 
France, But to proceed : Were we to judge of 

the condition of this kingdom from the vaſt pre- 
parations that were made to receive the Infanta, 

or by the ſplendour of the Court at the audience of 

the Purkiſh Ambaſſador about the ſame time, we 

might eſteem France one of the richeſt and hap- 

pieſt countries in Europe. The King's robes were 
cover d with diamonds and precious ſtones at that 
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CH AP. Cardinal pv Bois was immediately afterwards 


left the aſſembly ; but theſe contracts were noCH ap 


they were married by the preacher before they 


Duke of Orleans expir'd, obtain'd the office of 
Prime 


XXXIV. conttituted Prime Minifler ; and on the twenty- longer binding than both parties pleas d, ſome of XXXIV . + 
WA ſth of Octo er the King was crown'd at Rheims, them, *tis ſaid, had chang'd their huſbands ſeveral wy * 
at which ceremony the Infanta-Queen was not times. But whether theſe people were not miſre- 
preſent, but remain'd at the palace of Verſailles. prefented in many things by their proſecutors, who 
1723. A new ſect of ſanaticks were diſcovered at were bigotted Roman Catholicks, I find is made a 
A new ſed. Montpelicr in the year 1723, of whom ſome were queſtion, Phi 
condemn'd to death, others impriſon'd, and ſome On the tenth of Auguſt, N. S. died WILLIAM of $ 
ſent to the galleys. Ihe government gave a very DU Bois, Cardinal-Prieſt, Archbiſhop and Duke _ 
imperfect account of their principles, or the rea- of Cambray, Prince of the Empire, principal and ſoa 
ſons of theſe ſevere proceedings againſt them: prime Miniſter of State, Secretary of State for fo- 
they relate only, that the civil magiſtrate being reign affairs, firſt Preſident of the general aſſe m- 
aſiſted by a guard of ſoldiers, broke open the bly of the clergy of France, &c. and formerly 
doors where theſe people were aſſembled, and that Preceptor to the Duke of Orleans, upon whoſe 
a man dre%'d in a white ſurplice demanded of death his Royal Highneſs took upon him the ad- 
the officers in a big magiſterial voice, what they miniſtration of affairs of ſtate, and acted as Prime 
would have; to which the Provoſt male no an- Miniſter, | 
ſwer, but knock'd him duwn: That another of The inhabitants of French Flanders being vi- , f 
them on bis knees, holding a book in his hand, ſited with a fever the latter end of this ſummer, Frenc 
cry'd out to the ſoldiers, Reverence the word of which carried off great numbers of them, it was Fluten The 
Gcd : that ſeveral more of them being dreſs'd in immediately given out to be the plague, that diſ- e Mm of C. 
albs cr ſurplices, the commanding officer aſked temper having lately raged in the ſouthern parts * 
one of the congregation who they were, and was of France, and ſeveral people, tis ſaid, died at 
anſwer'd, they were the Levites of the Holy firſt of the fright ; but the Court ſending down 
loft: and as they were pulling down/their ſanc- phylicians to examine into the nature of the diſ- 
tuary, one of them ſaid, Cauſe thy foldiers to deſiſt, eaſe, they found it no more than a fever, which 155 
and ſuffer them not to deſtroy the temple of the tho' it appear'd dangerous, they obſerv'd might . 
Holy Ghoſt. The number of theſe fanaticks was very eaſily be cured, where people did not give fue 
about four hundred, and aſtembled in a room ad- way to fear, nor let blood after the ſymptoms were a 
Joining to their ſanctuary, in which there was a menifeſt. The patients alſo were advis'd not to Don 
large pulpit, that they call'd the pulpit of ELIAS; provoke or hinder ſweating, or to drink wine, 
over-againſt it was a bay-tree in a large vaſe, with brandy, beer, or any ſpirituous liquors ; but they 
bottles of water, wine and brandy, and near the were allowed ſmall beer, barley-water, or broth 
vaſe a loaf of bread, full of ſugar-plumbs and al- made of chickens, veal, or mutton, after having 
monds, a large picture repreſenting Mosts with ſkimm'd off the fat. Thoſe that obſerv'd this re- b 
the tables of the law, a fountain to baptize in, gimen, generally recover'd. "in 
ſtreamers full of inſcriptions, alluding equally to The King having nominated ſeveral Biſhops and Tj, x; Kee 
love and religion, and in the middle of the ſanc- Abbots to the vacant benefices in France this year, refers px 
tuar y a large lamp, I his ſect began about the firſt was pleas'd to reſerve conſiderable penſions out of A 
of January 1721-2, as appears by an inſcription on them; particularly out of the Archbiſhoprick of h. 
one of their tables, on which are written theſe Cambray, a penſion of two thouſand livres, paya- 
words; * Behold, the time is come when all men ble to the Baron of Rocheplate, a Brigadier of the 
* ſhall be equal; the poor ſhall be as the rich, and army, and a penſion of fifteen hundred livres to 
the rich as the poor, God has at length mani- the Chevalier Þx HER BOUVILLE : which is a 
© ſefted his will by his ſpirit. His will is, that way of gratifying the creatures of the court and 
* men ſhould leuen to pray of women.“ And in army that our Princes have not yet hit upon. 
another inſcription z The kingdom of God the On the ſecond of December, N. S. died of an DukeefOr 
« father was firſt; then came that of God the ſon; apoplectick fit the Regent of France, PuIL ir and, 
dat preſent *tis the reign of the Holy Ghoſt ; and Duke of Orleans, Valois, Chartres, Nemours and Burn 
© tis by women only that the ſpirit can communi- Montpenſier. He was the ſon of PHIL I Duke wake Prie 
£ cate itſelf to men. They met regularly on Sa- of Orleans, brother of Lewis XIV, and of Ma- Me" 
turday nights, and continu'd their aſſemblies till dam ELIZ ABETH-CHARLOT TE of Bavaria. He 
Monday at break of day. They adminiſter'd a married MAaRria-FRARCISCA, a baſe daughter 
kind of communion, and heard a ſermon ; after of Lewis XIV, whom that Prince had legitima- 
which (if they are nut miſrepreſented) the lights ted; by whom he had iſſue the Duke of Chartres, 
were put out, and the preacher cried aloud, Go now Duke of Orleans, born the fourth of Auguſt 
increaſe and multiply: the women were in com- 1703, and four daughters. The Duke of Bour- 
mon, every man match'd himſelf as he could, and bon ccming to court the very moment the Jate N 


CHAP, Prime Miniſter of his Majeſty, and his letters pa- 
XXXIV. tent were ſign d the day following, and regiſter'd 
A— in Parliament on the fourth of December: ſoon 
after which, the Duke of Villeroy, the King's go- 
vernour, who had been diſmiſs'd by the lat: Duke 
of Orleans, was fent for to court. 
Philip King In January following, anno 1723-4, his Ca- 
ef ou ter holick Majeſty, PHILIP V, made an abſolute 
ro ki renunCiation of the crown of Spain, in favour of 
ſoa, Don LEWIS, Prince of the Asturias, having de- 
termin'd to retire with the Q teen his conſort to 
the palace of St. Ildefonſo, there to devote the re- 
mainder of his days to the ſervice of God and the 
care of his foul. He wrote at the ſame time to the 
moſt Chriſtian King and the Duke of Bourbon, to 
acquaint them with his reſolution, and allure them 
of a continuance of his friendihip, and of the 
Prince of Aſturias, whom he had appointed to 
ſucceed him. 
T-onres The ſo-much-talk'd-of congreſs of Cambray, 
& Cmbray where moſt of the Princes of Europe had their Ple- 
us  nipotentiaries, in order to explain or ſupply what 
was thought deſective in the treaty of Utrecht, was 
open'd on the 26th of January, N. S. 1723; the 
Imperial miniſters having two days before deliver'd 
regt to the miniſters of Spain, purſuant to the quadru- 
tyre of Tuſ- ple alliance, the original act of inveſtiture for the 
wy ad duchies of Tuſcany, Parma and Placentia, in fa- 
mo o VOUr of Don CaRLos, fon to the preſent Queen 
Pon Carlos. Of Spain. ; 

The people of France were very little better'd 
by the change of the miniſtry, which happen'd on 
the death of the late Duke of Orleans. Tne Duke 
of Bourbon found himſelf under a neceſſity of low- 

| ering the coin, in order to revive their foreign 
Thevalue of 8 "(1.9 
te ain ze trade: to this end an arret was publiſh'd on the 
ws, 4th of January for reducing the Lewis d'Or, 
which was then current at 27 livres, to 24, and 
the other ſpecies of gold and ſilver proportionably. 
By this mcans the butchers, bakers, and other re- 
tailers of proviſion, who had any quantity of 
ſpecie by them, became very great ſufferers ; and 
expecting another reduction, they refus'd to part 
with their goods but at extravagant prices, The 
magiſtrates of Paris hereupon ſent for the heads of 
the ſeveral trading companies, and commanded 
them to fell their goods at a moderate rate; but 
were anſwer'd, that they could not, becauſea ſecond 
reduction of the coin was daily expected, by which 
they ſhould probably loſe as much as they had done 
by the firſt, The government thereupon licens'd 
other tradeſmen who were not iree of the city, to 
ſell feſh and other neceflariesat more moderate rates, 
whereby they brought down the price of fleſh from 
hitcen pence to ſeven pence a pound, and other 
things in proportion. But this exaſperated the 
trading companies in Paris, eſpecially when they 
found their fears were but too juſt; for in April 


I» | ; 
144, 1724, the government again reduc'd the Lewis 
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d'Or from twenty-four to twenty livres, and other CH A b. 
ſpecies in proportion. This uncertainty in the XXXIV. 
value of the coin occaſion'd a perſect ſtagnation of.??? 
trade, no body caring to part with their gonds till 
the value of money was fix'd, and abundance of 
people were reduc'd to a ſtarving condition; mur- 
ders and robberies were frequent in the ttreets of 
Paris, nor could any thing have prevented a ge— 
neral inſurrection, but the drawing of great bodics 
of regular forces together to keep the people in awe. 
The cl-rgy at the ſame time were eng ig'd in a The c'erey 
kind of civil war about the Conſtitution Unigeni- 3 Wegman: 
tus, and ſeem'd to agree in nothing but the per- Conſtitution, 
ſecution of their Proteſtant brechren, which was 
carried on with the utmoſt fury in all parts of the 
kingdom. [he young King was prevail on to The Prote- 
publiſh edict af er edict, to cauſ: the penal es EE 
laws to be exccuted upon that unhappy people; Fl 
in the preamble to one of which he is made 
to ſay, That of all the great deſigns which his great- 
grandfather LEWIS XIV form'd during the curſe of 
his reign, there was none he had more at heart to 
purſue and ſee executed, than that of extinguiſhing 
bereſy out of his kingdom. 

Paris, like London, increaſing every day in its 
extent, by the numerous buildings added to it, the 
government thought fit this year to publith a de- 
claration for fixing the limits of it. The Court 
ſeem'd determin'd alſo to compel the Biſhops and 
Clergy of France to accept the Conſtitution Uni— 
genitus; for an arret was publiſh'd againſt the Biſhop 
of Montpelier, the famous anti-conſtitutioner, con- 
fiſcating his temporalties, and declaring his bene- 
fices vacant. With ſuch rage did the clergy pro- 
ſecute each other for they knew not what, the 
controverſy being chiefly about grace and tree- will, 
which perha,'s will never be ſettled as long as the 


world itands. 


Lewis, the young King of Spain, died on the fei, King 
3ift of Auguſt of the ſmall pox, after a reign of of Spain 
ſeven months and ſome odd days, whereupon his “ies, 
father PHILI V was prevail'd on by his ſubjects 
to reſume the government; and it was agreed that 
the young Queen-dowager, daughter of the late 
Duke of Orleans, ſhould return to France and en- 
joy her dowry there, (which amounted to 500,000 
livres) in purſuance ot the marriage-articles, 

The French Court conſidering that his moſt The French 
Chriſtian Majeſty could not poſſibly have any iffue King ſends 
by the Intanta of Spain in many years, determin'd 8 he 
to ſend that Princeſs home, and marry his Majeſty 8885 
to one of riper years. Accordingly, on the 22d of 
March 1724-5, the King of Spain receiv'd a let- 
ter from the King of France, wherein his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty expreſs'd the great concern he 
was under upon his ſeparation from the Infanta ; 
but ſaid, that a King being born for his ſubjects 
rather than himſelf, he could not excuſe himſelf 
from yielding to the ſtrong ſolicitations of all his 
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CHAP. States to marry forthwith, that he might have iſſue, 
XXXIV. and thereby prevent the troubles and revolutions 
wx wh} might happen in the kingdom it he ſhould 

dic betore the Infanta (who was but ſeven years of 
age) was marriageable. 
256 he Ning and Queen of Spain were not a little 


lailles to return to Madrid on the fifth of April, 
they ſent back Madamoiſelle de BEAUJjOLOI8S, 
daughter of the late Duke of Orleans, who had 
been contracted to Don CAR Los, with her ſiſter 
the Dowager-Queen of Spain, and theſe Princeſles 
were exchang'd on the frontiers of France and Spain 
about the middle of May following on the Infanta's 
arrival there ; whereupon his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jelty declar'd, that he had determin'd to marry 
Ard marries the Princeſs Mary LEczinsKI, daughter of 
the daughter Ning STANISLAUS and the marriage was ce- 
bias lebrated firſt by proxy at Straſburgh, and after- 
Stenlaus. wards in perſon by their Majeſties on the fifth of 
September 1725 ; the conſequence of which was 
an alliance between Spain and the Emperor, after- 
wards cail'd the Vienna Alliance : for the Spa- 
niards were ſo provok'd at ſending back the In- 
fanta, that they refus'd the Emperor nothing he 
demanded ; there was now no further need of a 
congreſs at Cambray to decide their differences: 
and had the Britiſh miniſters laid hold of the 
lame favourable juncture, probably they might. 
have obtained what terms they pleas'd of Spain, 
By the Vienna treaty, after confirming the 
quadruple alliance, and the reciprocal reauncia- 
tions of the parties to the Spaniſh territories in 
their reſpective poſſeſſions, the Emperor granted 
the inveititure of the duchies of Tuſcany and 
Parma in favour of Don CaRLos, the Queen of 
Spain's ſon : then they guaranty'd their ſeveral 
dom'nions, engag'd reciprocally to favour the 
commerce of each other's ſubjects, and particular- 
ly his Imperial Majeſty's ſubjects were permitted 
to import merchandizes from the Eaſt-Indies to 
Spain; and all other powers were to be admitted 
into this alliance who defired it within the term 
of a ycar, Beſides which, *twas given out there 
were ſome ſecret articles to the prejudice of France, 
Britain, and the States General ; at leaſt Britain 
was fo apprehenſive of ſomething of this nature, 
that ſhe loit all the glorious advantages ſhe might 
otherwiſe have obtain'd at this time, by cultivating 
a good correſpondence with Spain, and enter'd into 
an alliance with France, a nation whoſe friend- 
ſhip has ever been fatal to her, The King of 
Pruſſia and the States General alſo became parties 
to the treaty ; but by their future conduct, *tis 
evident they never intended to concur with France 
and Britain in all the meaſures they had con- 


The Vienna 
alliance, 


The H- certed. "This obtzin'd the name of the Hanover 
nover all- Alliance, having been concluded there on the 3d 
ance, 


of September 1725. 
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By this alliance the contracting parties guaranty C11 p 
to each other their reſpective dominions and ter= XXx[y 
ritories, rights and privileges, eſpecially thoſe in wy 
relation to trade : and it was agreed, that if any 
of the parties ſhould be attack'd' or moleſted in 
any of the aboveſaid particulars, that then the 
other powers, within two months after demand, 
ſhould furniſh the following ſuccours, viz. Bri- 
tain 3000 foot and 4000 horſe, France Sooo foot 
and 4000 horſe, Pruſſia 3000 foot and 2000 horſe, 
or an equivalent in ſhipping or money; one thou- 
ſand foot to be valued at 10000 Dutch florins per 
month, and a thouſand horſe at 30000 florins per 
month: and in caſe of neceſſity the ſaid allie; 
ſhould aſſiſt each other with all their forces, and 
declare war againſt the aggreſſor. 
They engage alſo to enter into no alliance with 
any other power, but in concert with the par- 
ties hereto, and to communicate all propoſals 
which ſhall be made to any of them on that 
head, | 
By a ſeparate article, their Britiſh and Pruſſian 
Majeſties, as members of the Empire, agree not to 
furniſh their contingent of troops in caſe of a war 
with the Empire. 
In the mean time the Court of France continued 
every year to increaſe their taxes, tho” the nation 
was in full peace, and amongſt the reſt a tax ot 
two per Cent. was laid upon all real and perſonal 
eſtates, and even upon thoſe who had money in 
the funds, which extended to the clergy and no- 
bility ; in the preamble to the declaration for levy- 
ing of which tax it is recited, that the King with- The dn 
in the compaſs of ſeven years, viz. from 1716 Wan 
1723, by raiſing the value of the coin, and new,,,..;,,. 
ſtamping it, had gain'd upwards of three hundred ing den, 
and fifty-three millons of livres; and in the years 
1719 and 1720, by the royal bank notes which 
had been iflued by the government, (and never 
paid) above three millions of millions; and that 
notwithſtanding theſe prodigious profits, the crown 
was ſtill ſo far in debt, that it paid fifty-one mil- 
lions of livres annually for intereſt-money, tho” that 
intereſt was but two per Cent. 
There were ſeveral other edicts and declarations Tye pili 
read on his Majeſty's coming to the parliament the m 7? 
: . : to record ca 
eighth of June, which being very long, the firſt Ck 
Preſident defir'd they might deliberate upon them cat, 
before they paſ'd that aflembly ; but the King, as 
had been uſual in the late tyrannical adminiſtrat ons, 
requir'd them to be regiſter'd immediately without 
any debate; which was done accordingly, the 
members being ſenſible it would be to no pur- 
poſe longer to oppoſe it: but thus much muſt be 
ſaid to the honour of thoſe gentlemen, that tho 
it has not for many years been in their power to 
reſiſt the force put upon them, they have ſo far 
maintain'd their character, as to deliver their opi- 


nions againſt moſt of the deſtructive ſchemes _ 
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A P. have been introduced ſince the loſs of their liber- 
XIV. ties: and notwithſtanding that vaſt body of troops 
which the French maintain in conſtant pay to 
keep things quiet, ſuch has been the oppreſſion of 
the people, that there have been frequent tumults 
and inſurrections of late years in this kingdom, 
particularly in Paris and Rouen, which are never 
without numerous garriſons, or bodies of forces in 
their neighbourhood ; there were two inſurrec- 
tions this very year on account of the extrava- 
gant rates of proviſions, occaſion'd by the frequent 
alterations in the value of the coin, &c. Bread 
was generally fold at eight and ten pence the 
pound, and other proviſions proportionably at this 
time. 

The general aſſembly of the clergy, and moſt 
of the parliaments of France, made their repre- 
ſentations to the throne againſt the various taxes 
the and oppreſſions which were the occaſion of this 
„n general diftreſs, but none*with more freedom than 
x27" the parliament of Britany : may tell his Majeſty, 
de, that under the calamities of the two laſt long 
wars, they had liberally and cheerfully made a 
ſacrifice of their lives and fortunes, in hopes that 
at the end of the wars they ſhould likewiſe ſee 
an end of their miſeries; but tho' the peace they 
had ſo much long'd for came at laſt, and they 
had enjoy'd it now twelve years, bitter was the 
fruit they gather'd from it. Many of the beſt 
families were ruin'd by paper-money, a new pre- 
ict introduc'd in oppoſition to the remonſtrances 
of all his parliaments, and the nation groan'd un- 
der the ill effects of it at that day: That the 
capitation-tax was {till levy'd, tho” it was intro- 
duced only as an extraordinary reſource in time of 
war, and was to ceaſe as ſoon as the peace was 
nade, 

The tenth penny was only taken off in part, 
and inſtead of it four pence was laid on every 
livre, which was a fifth part of their revenues. 

That the frequent alteration of the coin had 
geſtroy'd all confidence, and the laſt diminution 
of its value alone had leflen'd the ſubject's caſh 
almoſt one half, 

The dearth and ſcarcity of the laſt three years 
lad reduced the people to a miſerable condition, 
and under theſe diſmal circumſtances, when they 
expected ſome allevation of their miſeries, a new 
tax was impos'd, - | 

That the ſtrength of the State conſiſted in trade 
and agriculture, and the ſubjects of France were ac- 
knowledg'd to be extremely laborious : where they 
had a proſpect of ſmall gain, they would undergo any 
hardſhip or fatigue without reluctance; but where 
no profit was to be had, and nothing to be got by 
che ſweat of their brows, they would be diſcouraged 
and dejected. The antient furrows in the un- 
till'd grounds, which made up one half of their 
lands, ſeem'd to reproach the preſent generation 
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with ſloth ; but it was their great misfortune, not CH AP. 
their fault. They groan'd under the burthen of XXXIV. 
ſo many duties and taxes, that they thought it to wand 
no purpoſe to labour or cultivate the earth, but 
for the neceſlary ſupport of life ; aud trade, which 
was of no leſs importance, efpecially in that pro- 
vince, was perfectly at a ſtand, for want of credit 
and money to ſupport it. For theſe, and many 
other motives equally perſuaſive, they deſire his 
Majeſty to look on them with an eye of com- 
paſſion, &c. | 

The forcing the acceptation of the bull Unige- 
nitus, occaſion'd allo great diſturbances among the Arp 
clergy and religious orders, ſeveral of whom were the bull 
impriſon'd, baniſh'd, and their goods confiſcated Vnigenitus, 
for oppoſing it. Even the Abbeſs px ChELLEs, 
daughter to the late Duke of Orleans, was cen- 
fur'd for proteſting againſt it; but ſhe perſever'd 
in her opinion, and let her perſecutors know, that 
ſhe ſhould think herſelf happy to ſuffer with ſo 
vaſt a number of innocent people as had been 
ruin'd for purſuing the dictates of their conſciences. 
But the ſtorm ſeems to have fallen hardeſt upon the 
Carthuſian friars, who were many of them oblig'd 
to become refugees in Holland this year for retu- 
ſing to accept the Conſtitution; 

It was expected that this year would have pro- 
duc'd a war between the allies of Hanover and 
thoſe of Vienna : France, and moſt of the powers 
of Eurcpe, augmented their forces, and feem'd 
prepar'd to take the field; but no hoſtile attempt 
was made till the ſiege of Gibralter was form'd 
in the month of February 1726-7, unleſs his Bri- 
tiſh Majeſty's ſending a ſquadron of men of war 
this ſummer to lie upon the coaſts of Spain, and 
another to block up the galleons at Porto-Bello, 
=P be reckon'd ſuch, as the Spaniards inſiſted. 

n the mean time his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
thought fit to ſuppreſs: the office of prime miniſter, 
and take the reins of government into his own 
hands; whereupon the Duke of Bourbon was diſ- 
miſs'd, and the King made choice of the old Biſhop 
of Frejus to aſſiſt him in the adminiſtration of at- 
fairs. The advancement of this Prelate in the Cardinal 
French court ſoon after procur'd him a Cardinals Fleury firſt 
cap, and he has been ſince known by the title of PRs 
Cardinal DE FLEURY. Tis ſaid that the moſt 
Chirſtian King, in order to ſhew how acceptable 
this promotion was to him, publiſh'd the declara- 
tion in fayour of the Conſtitution Unigenitus, 
whereby he requires it to be accepted throughout 
the kingdom, and obſferv'd as a law equally bind- 
ing both to church and ſtate. 

A fire broke out in the foreſt of Fontainbleau The foreft 
in the month of September this year, by ſome ef Fontain- 
unknown accident, which continued burning _ _ 
twelve days together, and: conſum'd an hundred 
and twenty acres of wood, and three hundred a- 
cres of broom, and was {topped with difficulty at 
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CH AP. laſt by the French and Swiſs guards and country- 


XXIV. people, who dug a trench of three leagues in length 
ts prevent the ſpreading of it. 
1727. "The moſt remarkable occurrence which hap- 
_—_— pen'd in Europe in the year 1727, was the ſiege 
of Gibralter by the Spaniards, when the King of 
Great Britain ſeem'd to expect, that by virtue of 
the Hanover treaty, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
The French ſhoculd have attack'd Spain on the fide of Catalonia, 
en and oblig'd them to have withdrawn their forces 
Fngliſk in from before that place. But notwithſtanding this 
this war. hoaſted alliance with the French, they ſuffer'd his 
Britiſh Majeſty to bear the whole charges of the 
war alone by fea and land: and tho', it's true, the 
Englich fleet ſuffer'd very little from that of the 
Spaniards while it lay before Porto Bello, yet the 
ſhips were molt of them rotted or eaten up by the 
worm, and their whole crews, both othcers and 
ſoldiers, periſh'd by ſickneſs; according to ſome 
advices, ſeveral ſhips were remann'd more than 
once: and why the French and Dutch ſhould not 
have had their ſhare in this deſtructive expedition 
as well as Pritain, I believe poſterity will ſcarce be 
able to diſcover. As to the French indeed, tis 
{aid they had engaged that Gibralter ſhould be de- 
liver'd up to the Spaniard, and obtain'd a promiſe 
from his Britiſh Majeſty to that end. They were 
alſo concern'd in point of intereſt that it ſhould re- 
main in the hands of the Spaniards, who were in 
no condition to obſtruct their paſſage through the 
ſtreights, as the Engliſh might in caſe of a rupture 
betwcen the two nations. But admitting theſe 
particulars to be true, why did Britain then enter 
into ſuch a ferc'd and unnatural alliance with 
France? Could they ever expect to ſee that Court 
ſo complaiſant as to act contrary to their intereſts 
and the enz2gements they had already enter'd into 
with Spain? If they did, 'tis evident they were de- 
ceived; for notwithſtanding the frequent advices 
we receiv'd from time to time that the French were 
aſſembling an army to attack Spain, we do not 
find any one motion of their troops that tended 
that way ; they choſe rather to act the part of 
mediators, and in effect became umpires of the 
differences between Britain, Spain and the Em- 
peror. We receiv'd at length preliminary articles 
of peace from France, ſuch as the miniſtry there 
were pleas'd to preſcribe. 
prel mera) Theſe articles were dated at Paris the laſt of 
articles of Nay 1727, the moſt material whereof were, that 


hes i Sins 
Pe” the the Emperor ſhculd ſuſpend the commerce between 
Emrercr, Oſtend 2nd the Eaſt- Indies for ſeven years: that 


Spoin, 5 the privileges ot commerce of the Engliſh, French 
orgy wes and Butch ſhculd be reftor'd them: that imme- 
diately aſter ſigning the orticles al heſtilities ſhould 
ceaſe, and with reſpect to Spain, within eight 
days after his Catholick Majeſty ſhould receive 
them : that within four months a congreſs ſhould 
be form'd at Aix la Chapelle, where the rights 
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and pretenſions of , the ſeveral powers ſhould be CH Ap 
examin'd and diſcuſs'd. XXVI, 

Soon after the ſigning of theſe articles, viz, in — . 
night of the tenth of June 1727, GEORGE King K. Cg 
of Great Britain died, and was ſucceeded by his“. 
ſon GEORGE the Second: but this event occa- 
ſion'd no alteration, either in the miniſtry or mea- 
ſures concerted in that kingdom. Some few days 
after the ſiege of Gibralter was rais'd, in pur- 
ſuance of the preliminary articles above-mention'd 
and Europe once more reſtor'd to a ſtate of peace. 

Te Deum was ſung at the cathedral of Notre- Th... 
dame in Paris on the 17th of Auguſt for the birth lin « 
of two Princeſſes, of which the Queen was de- be. 
livered on the 14th inſtant; but the Joy had been 
much greater at court had a Dauphin been born; 
and indeed, their hearts were fo ſet upon a fon, 
that they could not conceal their chagrin at the 
diſappointment. The King in his letter to the 
Archbiſhop of Paris on this occaſion, deſires his 
prayers that he may be bled with a Dauphin 
the next time the Queen lies in. | 

A book having been publiſh'd by Father IE Tun 
CoURAYER, to ſhew the validity of ordinations g. „ 


he church 


in the church of England, was about this time af kn 
cenſur'd by the Cardinal DE NOAILLES, Arch- at 
biſhop of Paris, as containing a doctrine falſe, 
erroneous, ſcandalous, injurious to the Church and 
_ See, and favouring hereſy, ſchiſm, &c. The 
moſt Chriſtian King alſo iflu'd an arret, dated 
the 7th of September 1727, requiring the ſaid 
books to be ſupprefled, and that all perſons who 
had them ſhould bring them to the Regiſter's office 
of the Licutenant-General of the police, under 
ſevere penalties, | 

A congreſs having been agreed upon to be held 123. 
at Cambray, in order to treat of a general peace 
among the Princes of Europe, the Cardinal Dt 
FLEURY, who was now become umpire of their 
differences, prevail'd with them that it might be 
held at Soiflons. The Cardinal, it ſeems, did 
not care to truſt theſe negotiations to the con- 
duct of any but himſelf, and at the ſame time 
was equally afraid to leave his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty in the hands of other miniſters. The open- 
ing of the congreſs had been delay'd almoſt a year 
on account of ſome difficulties which had ariſen 
between Britain and Spain, concerning the true 
ſenſe of the preliminary articles; but at length 
an at was ſigned at the Court of Spain, dated 
the fixth of March 1727-8, for the due execu- 
tion of them by the Miniſters of the ſaid pow- 
ers; the ſubſtance whereof was, that his Britiſh 
Majeſty ſhould forthwith ſend orders to his Ad- 
mitals WAGER and HoslEk, or thoſe who 
commanded in their ſtead, to withdraw from the 
ſeas of Spain and the Weſt-Indies. That the pie 
counterbands, and other complaints of that Kind a 
made by the Spaniards in relation to the Prince uc 
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ick, ſhould be decided in the enſuing con- 
as alſo whether the prizes taken by both 
parties at ſea ſhould be reſtor'd. His Catholick 
Majeſty, on the other hand, promis'd to raiſe the 
blockade of Gibralter, and level the works before 
it: to ſend orders for delivering up the ſhip Prince 
Frederick and its cargo to the Engliſh South-ſea 
company, and to reſtore the commerce of the 
Engliſh according to the Aſſiento-treaty. lo 
uſe the effects of the flotilla to be diltributed, 
and thoſe of the galleons when return'd. And 
laſtly, that his Catholick Majeſty, as well as his 
Britrſh Majeſty, would abide by the deciſions of 
the future congreſs. 

The much-expected Congreſs was at length 
open'd at Soiſſons on the 14th of June 1728, when 
the ſeveral miniſters produc'd their full powers 
from their reſpective maſters, viz. thoſe of the Em- 
peror, Britain, France, Spain and the States Ge- 
neral. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, that he might 
not be too far remov'd from his Prime Minitter 
Cardinal FLEURY during thele negotiations, came 
with his court from Verſailles to Compeigne, which 
is not more than thirteen or fourteen miles from 
Soiflons, from whence the Cardinal might eaſily 
come to court when he pleas'd in two hours time: 
but it ſoon appearing that this congreſs was like to 
have no better ſucceſs than one of the ſame Kind 
held not many years fince at Cambray, the French 
Court return'd to Verſailles on the firſt of July, 
where Cardinal FLEURY alſo arriv'd about the 
ſame time, and was follow'd thither by moſt of the 
miniſters-plenipotentiaries. 

While the King remain'd at Compeigne, as he 
was hunting in the foreſt there, his horſe ſtarted on 
a bridge, whereupon his Majeſty threw himſelf off, 
and receiv'd no manner of hurt; and, according 
to the French writers, he did not betray the leaſt 
emotion or concern on the occaſion, I hoſe a- 
bout him were no leſs charm'd with the courage 
and preſence of mind he had ſhewn, than they had 
been ſurpriz'd and terrify'd juſt before at the acci- 
dent; though it is not to be doubted, if he had be- 
hav'd himſelf ever fo meanly, his courtiers would 
have given it a favourable turn. Little truth is to 
be expected where a ſlave or dependant relates the 
actions of his prince or patron, who has his for- 
tunes in his power. | 

On the 28th of July the Queen was deliver'd of 
another Princeſs, to the great mortification of the 
Court of France, who had put up their prayers for 
a Dauphin ever ſince the laſt lying-in. Ihe hail- 
ſtorms and unſeaſonable weather which deſtroy'd 
the corn and other fruits of the earth in ſeveral 
parts of the kingdom this year, was another very 
great misfortune, and obliged his Majeſty to make 
conliderable abatements in the Taille, or land-tax, 
Which the natives were in no condition to pay. 

K Court of France appearing determin'd to 

OL, II. 


compel the acceptation of the bull Unigenitus, the 
Cardinal DE NoAILLEs, Archbiſhop of Paris, 
who had long oppos'd it, and could never be 
brought to accept it hitherto, but upon certain con- 
ditions, thought fit at this time to accept it abſo- 
lutely; and to declare further, that he would 
proſecute all thoſe who ſhould preſume to ſpeak, 
teach, preach or write againſt the ſaid Conſtitu— 
tion, or dilluade the clergy from the obedience 
they owed to it. 

As the Queen of France had been twice dif- 
appointed in her expectations of a Dauphin, the 
determined to offer up her devotions in the me- 
tropolitan church of Paris, dedicated to the bleſſed 
Virgin, for better ſuccels in her next accouche- 
ment: accordingly on the ninth of October ſhe 
came to that cathedral, and being met by the 
Cardinal DE NoaAlLLEs, Archbithop of Paris, 
in his pontifical habit, at the head of his canons 
at the church-door, that Prelate made the follow- 
ing ſpeech to her on the occaſion, which is thus 
render'd into Englith : 

On this memorable and folemn day, when 
your Majeſty gives ſo ſignal a teſtimony of your 
* piety and devotion, the miniſters of the Lord 
* are bound in juſtice to give to this innumera— 
ble multitude which ſurrounds your Majeſty on 
© all ſides, an example of the joy, affection, re- 
* ſpect and veneration your facred preſence in- 
© ſpires us with; what ſatisfaction for me that 
I can ſtil] be the interpreter of their ſentiments, 
and eye-witneſs of the homage which your Ma- 
« jeſty is going to pay to the Almighty in this 
holy temple. 

Come, Madam, to the foot of his altar, 
and even into his ſanctuary, and implore the 
interceſſion of that holy Virgin whoſe ſuccour 
and protection always prov'd favourable to our 
Kings. Beg of her without hefitation, that 
precious gift which is the object of our moſt 
ardent vows, on which depends the happineſs 
of the King, the comfort of your Majeſty, the 
tranquility of France, and the quiet of all Eu— 
rope. 

All things may be obtained by faith; and 
this day we may ſay with confidence to vour 
Majeſty, what tormerly was faid to that holy 
woman who was ſo earneſtly praying to God 
for a fon, Depart in peace, and may the God 
of Iſracl grant the juſt deſire your heart has 
conceived.” 

The King was taken, ill of the ſmall pox the 
twenty-fhith of the ſame month, but had them 
ſo favourably, that it was attended with no il] 
conſequences : his Majeſty was in a condition to 
go abroad again the beginning of November. 

Leave having been obtain'd of the Grand Sig- 
nior, to tranſcribe the manuſcripts in his library 
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CHAP, bian, Turkiſh or Perſian 3 his Majeſty ſent the 
XXXIV. Abbots SEVIN and 'LourmoNT, of the acade- 
wa dS my of infcriptions, to TPurky, to copy ſuch of 

them as they {pp:chended to be of the moſt im- 
portance. 

A ſevere The winter was very ſevere in France this year, 

Pn. which, with the ſcarcity of proviſions, reduced 

the people to great diſtreſs, eſpecially in and a- 

bout Paris; but they were in ſome meaſure re- 

lieved by the generoſity of the King and the 

Nobility, who diſtributed large ſums among the 

poor. In the mean time the ſnow was frozen ſo 

hard, that ſledges were become the common di- 

verſion of the Court, as in more northern coun- 

tries; and notwithſtanding the poverty and diſtreſs 
of the peaſants and inferiour ſort of people, the 
nobility aud grandees never made a more glorious 
figure than in theſe amuſements: they were uſually 
cloathed in black velvet, ſet thick with ſparkling 
diamonds, when they were drawn in their ſledges 
on the ſnow. 
Great part of the year 1729 was taken up in 
fruitleſs conferences at Soiſſons, Paris, &c. to ſettle 
the differences between Great Britain and Spain; 
though ſome are of opinion that the French, who 
pretended to act the part of mediators, never ſin- 
cerely deſired to fee them accommodated. The 
A pesce con- Spaniards however were at length induced to a- 
cluded be- Hhandon their great confederate the Emperor, and 
tween Spain . * . 
and England. enter into a ſcparate treaty with the allies of Ha- 
nover, on their engaging to ſecure the reverſion of 
Tuſcany and Parma to Don CAR Los, by intro- 
ducing immediately Spaniſh troops into thoſe du- 
chies. This was {trenuouſly oppoſed by the Em- 
peror, as directly contrary to the quadruple alli- 
ance, But what will be the conſequence of this 
treaty, muſt be the ſubject of future hiſtory; no 
man living can divine at preſent, I proceed thrre- 
fore to ſuch other particulars as may beſt tend to 
illuſtrate the preſent ſtate of France, 
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Treats of the civil government of France, 


1729. 


The civil 


1 HE legiſlative, as well as executive power in 
government, 


France, is veſtly ſolely in the King : his edicts 
are of the force of acts of parliament with us, 
and he appoints the judges and officers who are to 
put them in execution. Nothing of conſequence 
in relation to the ſtate was formerly decreed or 
enacted but by the conſent of the three eſtates, 
conſiſting of the repreſentatives of the clergy, the 
nobility and third eſtate ; but theſe aſſemblies are 
entirely laid aſide, and have never been conven'd 
ſince the year 1614. The courts wherein juſtice 
is now uſually adminiſtred are, 1. Their parlia- 
ments, Which are the laſt reſort where the court 
goes not interpoſe ; but it appears by the prece- 


THE PRESENT STATE 


comes in perſon, and here his royal edicts are re 


ding hiſtory, that ſfate-criminals, of what rank CHAP 
ſoever, are jrequently try'd by judges or commit. 70 
ſioners nominated on purpoſe bv the Court : and way 
that the privilege the Peers of France antient! 
claim'd of being tried only in parliament, is tg 
manner aboliſh'd, for which they are chiefly in- 
debted totheadminiſtrations of the Cardinals Rich- 
LIEU and MaAzARiN. The King has alſo 
his intendants in every government of the king— 
dom, who are veſted with an almoſt unlimited 
authority, though the original defign of appoint— 
ing theſe officers ſeems to have been to ſuperintend 
the King's revenues and treaſure only. But to 
return to the courts of parliament, they are fiftcen 
in number, viz, 1. That of Paris. 2. Thoulouſe. p,,.. 

2. Rouen. 4. Grenoble. 5. Bourdeaux. 6. Di. 
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jon. 7. Aix. 8. Rennes or Vannes. 9. Pau. 
10. pens 11, Mets. 12. Douay. 13. Per- 
pignan or Reuſtilien. 14. Arras. And, 15. That 


of Alface, held at Colmar or Straſburgh. Theſe 
parliaments conſiſt of a certain number of prefi- 
dents and inferiour judges, who purchaſe their 
places either of the crown, or of thoſe who are 
in poiteſion of them; for all magiſtrates and of- 
hcers of juſtice in France purchaſe their places 
openly, and the governmcnt make a conſiderable 
revenue by theſe ſales. They enjoy their poſts for 
life, unleis they have been guilty of ſome noto- 
rious crime in the exerciſe of their offices. The 
parliament of Paris is much the moſt conſiderable run 
of the kingdom, for hither the King frequently 5 a 
corded and promulg'd, till when they have not 
the force of laws. But from many repeated in- 
ſtances of late, we learn that he will not ſuffer 
the parliament to deliberate and debate on the ſub- 
ject of his edicts, as they were uſed to do before 
they regiſter'd them, but obliges them to do it 
without entring into the merits of the caſe, This 
parliament alſo is held in the higheſt eſteem, as 
It is compoſed of the Princes of the blood, Dukes 
and Peers of France, beſides the ordinary judges, 
and takes cognizance of all offences committed 
* Peers, where the Court does not interpoſe, aud 
iſſue a ſpecial commiſſion for that end. 
The parliament of Paris had antiently under its 
juriſdiction, the duchies of Burgundy, Normandy, 
Guienne and Britany, and the counties of Flan- 
ders and Thoulouſe ; whereupon it is evident, 
that the parliaments of Dijon, Rouen, Bour- 
deaux, Rennes, Flanders and Thoulouſe, have been 
diſmember'd from that of Paris. At preſent its 
juriſdiction extends over the iſle of France, la 
auce, Sologne, Berry, Auvergne, Lyonois, le 
Forets and Beaujolois, Nivernois, Bourbonois, An- 
Jou, Angoumois, Picardy, Champaigne, la Brie, 
aine, Perche, Tourain, Poiton, Aunis and Ro- 
chelois. "WW. 
The Princes of the blood have a ſeat and 2 \ 
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AP, in this parliament at the age of fiſteen, and the ſecretaries of parliament, have alio tcarlet robes C HAP. 
Y v Peers of France at twenty-five; with this difference, and caps lin'd with ermins ; the advocates have XXXV*+ 
that the Princes of the blood enter as of right, but black gowns and caps, and all the reſt of the ofl—-ä 
the Peers cannot fit there till _ have taken an cers black gowns. 
oarh of fidelity, and ſworn to do juſtice to poor The reſt of the parliaments of the kingdom 
and rich, to obſerve the rules of the Court, and have their reſpective diſtricts, and are divided 
keep their deliberations ſecret. Affairs which con- into chambers or houſes, among which the ſeveral 
cern the perſons of Peers, their eſtates and rights branches of bufineſs are diſtributed, as in that 
of pecrage, ought to be determin'd in the grand of Paris; only they are excluded from taking cog- 
chamber of the parliament of Paris in the firſt in- nizance of any cauſes which relate to the crown 
tince, for which reaſon it is call'd the pirllament or the Peers of the realm. The king's edicts 
of the Pezrs: and they take cognizance in he grand alſo are regiſtred in theſe parliaments before they 
chamber alſo of the regalia, and ſuch things as have the force of laws in their reſpective dil- 
concern the crown and the King's demeſns, ex- tricts, 
cluſively of the reſt of the parliaments of France. Beſides the parliaments of France, there are ſe- 
This parliament conſiſts of ten chief prefidents, veral other ſupreme courts for particular branches 
ſome honorary counſellors or judges, four maſters of of buſineſs, as the chambers of accounts, cila- 
requeſts of the houſhold, of one and twenty preſidents bliſh'd in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, and the 
a morticr, ſo called from the faſhion of their caps, courts of aids, The chambers of accounts are held The cham- 
and of two hundred and thirty-two other counſel- at Paris, Rouen, Dijon, Nants, Montpelier, Gre- 3 
lors or judges, an attorney- general, advocates, ſo- noble, Alix, Pau, Blois, Liſle, Aire and Dole. “ 
licitors-general, regiſters, notaries, ſecretaries, ; &c. This court adminiſters the oath of fealty to the 
Theſe members are diſtributed into, 1. The grand Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, & c. examines the 
chamber. 2, Five chambers of enqueſts. And, 3. accounts of the treaſury ; receives the homage of 
Two of requeſts. The grand chamber is compo- the vallals of the crown; records treaties of peace, 
ſed of ten preſidents, the honorary counſellors, the and other contracts and grants of the crown, The 
four miniſters of requeſts of the King's houſe, and courts of aids are eſtabliſh'd at Paris, Montpelier, The courts 
of thirty-three counſellors or judges, viz. twenty- Rouen, Clermont, Montferraud, Bourdeaux, Aix, ef aids. 
one lay judges and twelve eccleſiaſticks. Every Grenoble and Dijon. "Theſe courts are the laſt re- 
one of the chambers of enqueſt hath thirty-two fort in all cauſes relating to the taxes and revenues 
counſellors or judges. In the firſt chamber of re- of the crown. 
queſts there are fourteen, and in the ſecond fifteen. There is alſo a court call'd the court of money, he court 
Beſides theſe eight chambers, there is another call'd which is the laſt reſort in all cauſes concerning the of money. 
the Tournelle, which takes cognizance of criminal coin, metals, mines, weights, and the officers 
matters where the nobility are not concern'd, for and artificers employ'd in the mints. 
thoſe are try*d, as has been obſery'd already, in the Another ſupreme court is that of the waters and The court 
grand chamber; it conſiſts of five preſidents, ten foreſts, which takes cognizance of all offences of the waters 
counccllors of the grand chamber, who ſerve fix committed in the King's foreſts, woods and wa- aud foreſts. 
months by turns, and of two counſellors from each ters; and alſo of all controverſies between private 
of the chambers of enqueſts, who ſerve alſo three perſons relating to their woods, warrens, rivers, 
months by turns; from whence *tis ſaid to have iſlands, mills, fiſheries, chaſes, &c. 
votain'd the name of Tournelle. In the chambers To form a juſt notion of their inferiour courts of 
0! enquelt depoſitions of witneſſes are taken, and juſtice, it will be neceflary to obſerve how juſtice 
the proceedings are by way of bill and anſwer, as was adminiſter'd antiently, The Franks as well 
in che court of chancery in England; and the as the Romans, we find, eſtabliſh'd Counts or Earls 
chambers of requeſt take cognizance of cauſes re- in all the cities and great towns of the kingdom, 
lating to privileg'd perſons. who were the governours and judges in thoſe places 
On days of ceremony the preſidents of the par- and the territorics belonging to them: theſe con- 
lament wear a ſcarlet robe with a mantle lin'd ſtituted Viſcounts, who adminiſter'd juſtice in their 
| with crmins, and a black velvet cap border'd with abſence, In lefler towns and diſtricts there were 
£014 lace, in the faſhion of a mortar, that of the inferiour magiſtrates call'd Vicars, and under them 
chief preſident's being diſtinguiſh'd by a double till leſſer officers, call'd Centeniers, Centenarii, 
gold lace: the honorary counſellors, the maſters as their juriſdiction exttnded over no more than an 
105 requeſts, the preſidents of inqueſts and re- hundred families. Theſe were all at firſt but tem- 
queits, the attorney and ſolicitors general, have porary magiſtrates : the Count was appointed by 
Iarlet robes and caps border'd with ermins; the the King, and he nominated the Viſcounts, Vicars 
chief regiſter for civil cauſes has a ſcarlet robe and Centeniers under him. The courts of juſtice 
and mantle lin'd with ermins; the chief regiſter of theſe Counts were call'd Malls, and the aſſeſſors 


for criminal cauſes, the four notaries and clerks or and judges he call'd to his aſſiſtance, Rachim- 
CA 2 burges, 
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XXV. was efteem'd an officer ſuperiour to the Count, but inſtead of the office of Vicar, that of Cuſſel. XXV 
but had much the ſame jurifdiction. The King lan was introduc'd, to whom the adminiftration =, 
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alſo held a court in his palace from time to time to 
determine matters of the greateſt importance, call- 
ing the Dukes, Earls, Biſhops, Abbots, and other 
great Lords to his aſſiſtance. 

Under the firſt race of Kings, great eſtates 
were given to the church, whereupon the Pre- 
Jates, who were poſſeſs'd of large ſces, commit- 
ted the adminiſtration of juſtice in their terri— 
tories to officers call'd Vidames. 

Under the ſecond family of their Kings, the 
Counts, Vicounts, Vidames, Vicars, and Cente- 
niers, continu'd to adminiſter juſtice in the pro— 
vinces; but the King from time to time deputed 
commiltiries to hear the complaints of the peo- 
ple, and reverſe unjuſt ſentences : theſe were ge— 
nerally Biſhops, Abbots or Counts. The com- 
miſſaries appointed Eſchevins or Aldermen in 
towns, choſen by the aſſent and approbation of the 
people, in the room of the Rachimburges, who 
had been aſſeſſors to the Counts during the firſt 
race, Theſe were ordinarily ſeven, and fome- 
times twelve; and when there was a vacancy, it 
was ſupplied out of the principal inhabitants. 

Towards the end of the ſecond race, the Dukes, 
Earls and Viſcounts aſſum'd the dominion of thoſe 
territories, which they held before but as Gover- 
nours or Deputies of the Prince, That uſurpa— 
tion was conhrm'd to them in the beginning of the 
third race, and the King had only the counties of 
Paris and Orleans left him, beſides ſome demeſns 
in the other duchies and counties. He then ad- 
miniſter'd juſtice at Orleans and Paris by his Vif- 
counts, and every year deputed officers into the 
other provinces to hear the complaints of his im- 
mediate ſubjects ; and theſe deputies were called 
Bailiffs, becauſe to them was baiPd or given the 
protection or guardianſhip of the ſubject, though 
in ſome provinces they were call'd Seneſchaux, or 
ſtewards. 

The King however continu'd ſtil] to take cog- 
nizance of affairs of the higheſt nature; to which 
end he conven'd aſſemblies of the grandees, and 
theſe were calld Parliaments, the grandces that 
conſtituted them being ſtiled Barons of the king - 
dom, and afterwards Peers cf France; they were 
either Biſhops, Dukes or Earls, great vaſſals hold- 
ing immediately of the crown : and to theſe the 
King added other members learned in the laws, 
who were ſtiled Maitres du Parlement, 

A little before the reign of PHILIP-AUGUSTus, 
Provoſts were eſtabliſhed, who were ſubſtitutes to 
the Bailiffs. The great Lords, who had uſurp'd 
the inheritance of the ſeveral provinces of which 
they were at firſt but governours, imitated the 
King in the appointment of their courts and offi- 


cers of juſtice ; they had their great councils, bai- 


bailiwicks and inferiour courts, where t Ha 
diſpute does not amount to more than 300 livres, 


of juſtice was committed in caſtles and the di. 
ſtricts belonging to them, afterwards called cha. 
tellanies. The counties of Champaigne and Poj. 
tou had each of them ſeven Peers or Barons, who 
ſat with their Earl in his great council; but ge- 
nerally the reſt of the counties had but four a. 
piece: and this was the original of Peers and Ba- 
rons in the provinces. 

The Bailifs and Seneſchals finding buſineſs in- 
creaſe upon their hands, ſubſtituted Licutenants, 
who were gentlemen learned in the law, to afit 
them. At firſt their office continu'd only a year, 
as the Bailiſts did, but at length both of them be— 
came hereditary in their families. Theſe were 
however always accountable to the high court of 
Parliament, which at firſt follow'd the Court, and 
was afterwards fix'd at Paris; and when the di- 
ſtant provinces became re-united to the crown, 
for the caſe of the ſubject ſeveral parliaments were 
erected in other parts of the kingdom, to whom 
the people might appeal from thoſe inferiour courts, 
as has been intimated already. 

The Bailifts, Seneſchals, Provoſts, Caſtellans, 
or their ſubſtitutes, are ſtil] judges of the infc- 
riour courts in the country ; and in towns, the 
Provoit and Eſchevins, or Mayor and Aldermen, 
as in our corporations, to which they have added 
a judge of the police, who takes cognizance of 
ſome ſpecial criminal cafes. But they differ from 
us in this very material point, that their trials are 
not by juries in any of their courts ; the Bailiff, 
Seneſchal, &c. with their reſpective aſſeſſors, are 
judges both of the law and fact. 

The civil law generally prevails in France, be- 
ſides which every province and diſtrict has its par- 
ticular cuſtoms ; but the King's edicts, ordinan- 
ces, declarations and arrets, (far by all theſe names 
are their acts of ſtate called) repeal and alter any 
of them at pleaſure, the legiſlative authority be- 
ing veſted ſolely in the Prince. 


Beſides the courts and officers of juſtice above- Cee 
mentioned, France is divided into twenty-fiver 


» wo 


generalties, every one whereof hath an Intendant, 
on whom the King ſeems to rely for the due ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, both civil and criminal, 
and the ordering of his finances or revenues, more 
thin on any other officers in the kingdom, and to 
whom all the reſt are in a manner ſubordinate. 
They are uſually members ,of parliament, and 
of that body that are ſtiled maſters of requeſts. 


There are alſo preſidial courts eſtabliſh'd in moſt Nen N 
great towns, who have cognizance of civil cau'es | 


in the firſt inſtance, and receive appeals from the 
he ſum in 


or twenty livres per annum. 
x 


come next to inquire into the great councils 


25 . by which all affairs of ſtate are govern'd, which 
— Date fix in number. 1. The council of ſtate. 


2 The council of finances. 3. The council of 
* fr Jifpatches, or that of the decretaries of tate, 
Be 4. The privy council. 5. The council of con- 
And, 6. The council of commerce. 

* 
1. The council of ſtate, conſiſting of the King. 
the Chancellor, and Miniſters of State, which 
forms foreign alliances, determines peace and war, 
and the moſt important affairs of the kingdom, 
being at preſent the ſupreme council. 
2. The council of finances, which has the di- 
rection of the royal revenues, eſtabliſn'd in the 
vear 1661, on ſuppreſſing the office of ſuper- inten- 
dant of the finances. | 
3. The council of diſpatches, which tranſacts 
affairs relating to the reſpective provinces, as com- 
miſtions and orders ts the Governours, Comman- 
dants, and other officers of the provinces and 
towens. 
3. The privy- council, which ſeems to meet 
only for form ſake at preſent, the buſineſs being 
tranſacted in a cabinet-council. 
3. The council of conſcience, conſiſting of the 
King's Confeſſor, and ſome Eccleſiaſticks, who 
apprize the King of the ſtate of religion, and at- 
tend when he nominates to biſhopricks and ab- 
beys. 
6. The council of commerce, held at the eldeſt 
counſellor's of ſtate, and conſiſts of the Secretary 
for marine affairs, the Comptroller-General of the 
finances, ſeveral other Counſellors of ſtate, fix 
Matters of requeſts, who have been Intendants of 
commerce, and of the Deputics of twelve tra- 
ding towns, 


une i«t r 


ſcience. 


Tie great officers of the crown are, the Chan- 
' cellor, who preſides in all courts and councils of 
| ſtate in the King's abſence ; the Keeper of the 
Seals, four Secretaries of State, the Marſhals of 
France, the Colcnel-General ef the Horſe, the 
zreat Maſter of the Artillery, the Admiral of 
France, two Vice-Admirals, the General of the 
valleys, the four great officers of the order of 
the Holy Ghoſt, viz, the Chancellor, the Maſter 
n the Ceremonies, the Great Treaſurer, and the 
Secretary, the chief Preſidents of the ſeveral par- 
laments, the Governours and Lieutenant-Gene- 
rals of the provinces. 

he principal officers of the houſhold are, the 
Great Maſter of the Houſhold, the Great Maſter 
of the Horſe, the Great Almoner, the Great 
Chamberlain, the Gentlemen of the Bedcham- 
"er, the Great Butler, the Great Huntſman, the 


ſour Captains of the guard du corps, and the chief 
orter, 
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CHAP. XXXVI. CHAP, 
4 XXXVI. 
Treats of the finances, or revenues of the crown ; and 
of the forces by fea and land, 


A Xcently there was bit. one Grand Treaſurer of the 8. 
for the kingdom of France, but at preſent nances, or 
there are twent\ -ftve, viz. one for ever generalty Venues vt | 
into which the kingdom is divided Ot cheſs OT | 
there are nincteen in the Pais de elections, as the 
are called; that is, in thoſe provinces where courts 
of election are eſtabliſn'd, of which there are ſe— 
verai in every generalty ; and ſix in the Pais 
d'ctats, that is, in thoſe Provinces where the Sta'ws 


are ſtill permitted to aſſemble, and ſeemingly to 
give their conſent to the taxes demanded. The 
Pais de elections are thoſe of Paris, Amiens, Soil. 

a 1 O1N5 A! nole Of Farts, Amiens, Sol- 


ſons, Chalons, Lyons, Montauban, Rovrdeaux, 
Limoges, Poitiers, Rochelle, Fours, Cacn, Al.-n- 
con, Rouen, Orleans, Bourges, Moulins, Riom 

and Auch: and the ſix within the Pais d'ctats, are 

thoſe of Britany, Burgundy, Dauphinc, Provence, 
Montpelier and Thoulcuſe, 

Every generalty is compos'd of ſeveral clections, 
which comprehend a certain number of pariſhes, 

In every generalty there is an Intendant deputed jntendants, 
by the King, who takes cognizance both of civil their autho» 
and criminal cauſes, as well as of the finances, and "Y- 
other matters that concern the publick good and his 
Majeſty's intereſts; only the generalties of Mont- 
pelier and Thoulouſe, which comprehend the pro- 
vince of Languedoc, have but one Intendant; ſo 
that there are but twenty-four Intendants in the 
twenty-five generalties. There are however ſix 
more diſtributed in Flanders, Hainault, Alface, 

Metz, Franche Comte and Rouſſillon, which 

makes in all thirty intendancics. 

There are mevery. generalty two Receivers-e- 

neral of the finances, who take it by turns an- 

nually to receive the taxes of the collectors of the 

ſeveral pariſhes, and remit them into the + 

treaſury or exchequer. The whole number © ,, mm rcns 
pariſhes contain'd in the faid thirty general inten- ce, mm 
dancies, amount to thirty-eight thoutand five hun: „ te 
dred and two, in which are comprehended one nu gg. 
lion five hundred cighty-five thouſand one hun— 

dred and twelve families, liable to pay the Hille or 

land- tax. | 

The taxes uſually levy'd in France, are the The fveral 
taille or land-tzx, the taillon, the ſubſiſtance mo- fpecivs of 
ncy, the aides and the gabelles. N 

As to the manner of levy ing the taide, after tie Th. manner 


King has determimd what ſum he will raiſe, - a: 2 f Ane 
5 1 * 9 * * - * 6 T 1 * 4 024 h. ta) £ or 


part of it ſhall be levy'd in each election. The In- 
tendant, with the two Receivers of the genetalty, 
hereupon viſit every, election, and with the officers 
thereof, aſlign whit proportion every parith in the 

election 
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CH AP. election ſhall raiſe, having inform'd themſelves of 
AXXVI. the alterations that have happen'd in the reſpective 
——y— pariſhes ſince the preceding year. When the tax 

is ſettled, the Intendant ſends a copy of the aſſeſſ- 
ment to the royal treaſury, and duplicates of the 
ſums alle{s'd on every pariſh to the reſpective elec- 
tions, who tranſmit to the collectors of every pariſh 
a particular of the ſum to be raiſcd by them, with 
an order to aſſeſs the ſeveral inhabitants according 
to their conſciences, in proportion to the lands 
and goods they poſſeſs. This aſſeſſment or roll is 
contrm'd by an officer of the election, and the 
tax levied accordingly by the collectors, who tranl(- 
mit it to the receivers of the election every quar- 
ter, and theſe pay it to the receivers of their ge- 
ncraity ; from whence it is either convey'd to the 
royal treaſury or exchequer, or wherever elſe the 
government appoints, 

The Taille, or land-tax, is only paid by the 
third eſtate, that is, by tradeſmen, or thoſe that 
hold by baſe tcnures, like our Copyholders in 
England, called in France Roturiers; tho' others 
aſirm, that thoſe that hold in ſocage allo are in- 
cluded, which are the ſame with our ordinary 
Freeholders; and this I am inclin'd to believe 
from the great numbers there are of them. The 
Nobleſte therefore, (that is, the nobility and gen- 
try who hold by knights ſervice) and the clergy 
are exempted, unleſs in Languedoc, Provence and 
Dauphine, where the lands and immovable eſtates 
only are chargeable, Here the Roturiers or copy- 
holders pay nothing for that part of their eſtates 
which they hold by knights ſervice; and on the 
contrary, the gentry pay the Paille for all ſuch 
eſtates as they hold by baſe tenures, for the Taille 
is a real and not a perſonal tax there. In all the 
generalty of Montauban, and in the elections of 
Agen and Condom, which are in the generalty 
of Bourdeaux, as alſo in the election of Lanes, 
belonging to the generalty of Auch, the tax is 
alſo real, that is, paid for the lands, without any 
regard to the quality of the perſon who poſſeſſes 
them : but in every other generalty, the clergy and 
the gentry are exempt from the Tailles, as well 
as the officers of the ſuperiour courts, and courts of 
judicature, who are alſo exempted from watch 
and ward, | 

The Burgeſſes of Paris, and ſome other free 
Cities, are exempted from the Tailles. 

The Taillon was eſtabliſh'd by King HENRY II, 
anno 1549, for augmenting the ſoldiers pay; and 
is payable by the ſame perſons as the Taille, and 
amounts to about a third of that tax, 

The Subſiſtance is a tax which was firſt levied 
by Lewis XIV, for the ſubſiſtance of his armies 
in their winter-quarters, and is paid in the ſame 
manner as the Taille. 

By Aides are underſtood all duties and cuſtoms 
on goods and merchandizes except ſalt. 


Taillon, 


Aidcs, g 
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The Gabelles are the taxes ariſing from falt. C H Ap. 
Lewis the Fourteenth raiſed this duty beyond XXXVI 
what it had been in any preceding reigns, divi- way 
ding the whole kingdom into the great gabelles, Gibells, 
the little gabelles, and the countries exempt from 
gabelles. The country of the great gabelles, where 
ſalt is fold at the higheſt price, comprehends the 
generalties of Paris, Soiflons, Amiens, Chalons, 
Orleans, Tours, Moulins, Bourges, Dijon, Rouen 
and Caen. The country of the ſmaller gabelles, 
where ſalt is fold at a lefs price, comprehends 
Lyonois, Provence, Dauphine, Languedoc, and 
Rouſſillon: and the countries exempt from ga- 
belles are Poitou, Limouſin, Auvergne, Guienne, 
Gaſcogne and Bretagne, In the biſhopricks of 
Metz, Toul and Verdun, and Franche Comte, 
the price of ſalt is various. The farmers of the 
gabelles are obliged to buy their ſalt at the ſalt- 
pits and bays at a certain price, and to carry it to 
the ſtore-houſes eſtabliſhed by the King, where 
it is deliver'd out to the people. There is one of 
theſe ſtore-houſes, or greniers of ſalt, in almoſt 
every great town, which have their directors and 
other officers belonging to them, who are judges 
of all offences relating to ſalt, as the making and 
ſelling it without licence, and not bringing it to 
the King's ſtore-houſes, &c. They take cogni- 
zance alſo of the goodneſs of the ſalt, and of the 
weights and meaſures, and examine if every fa- 
mily takes ſuch a quantity of ſalt annually as 1s 
preſcrib'd them by the government. 

The other taxes are the capitation, or poll-tax, c 
firſt eſtabliſhed in the year 1695, and taken off 
at the end of that war, but laid on again in the 
year 1701. N 

The tenths of all the eſtates of the kingdom Ta, 
was levy'd by the crown in the year 1710, and at- 
fected not only real eſtates, but all offices, em- 
ployments and commiſſions, which paid propor- 
tionably to their annual revenues and incomes; as 
alſo all money in the funds or private hands, : 

Another tax alſo has been levy'd of late years, 5oth fer 
from which neither the clergy or nobility are ex- 
empted, call'd the fiftieth penny, or the fiftieth 
part of the produce of the earth; againſt which 
repreſentations have been made by the clergy and 
the ſeveral parliaments of the kingdom, but to 
very little purpoſe. 

The tenths and free gifts of the clergy, who Tae 
are allowꝰd for the moſt part to tax themſelves, a- 2 45 
mount alſo to a very conſiderable ſum, the be⸗ 
ing poſſeſo d of a third part of the lands of the king- 
dom, and it being expected that they ſhould pay 
at leaſt as great a proportion of their revenues to- 
wards the ſupport of the government, as any other 
ſubjectz. PPE, 

Beſides theſe, there is a great revenue ariſing They * 
from the crown-lands and woods, fee- farms, for " forfe.turch 
feitures, fines, &c, and from the high duties 0 0 Kc. 
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AP. poz'd on all proviſions brought into Paris; all 
| ur which, are computed to amount to fifteen millions 
1  iterling and upwards annually to the government; 
| and 1t is ſuppos'd that the King makes as much 
ſome years by railing the value of the coin, and 
other oppreſave ways and means, as by compelling 
the people to take paper for their money, and 
then compounding with them to take half, or per- 
haps a quarter of their reſpective debts, when they 
come to be paid. And in ſhort, the whote pro- 
duce of the country is the King's: he takes from 
the ſubjects what part of their eſtates he ſecs fit, 
and ot late years has ſcarce left them a ſubliſtance 
tor their ſamilies. 

Their coins, real and imaginary, are crowns, 
livres, ſols and deniers. 12 deniers make a fol, or 
ſou; 20 ſols a livre, or florin; 3 livres, or 60 
ſols, make a crown. A French crown is of equal 
value with 4s. 6d. Englith: an Engliſh crown 
yields in France 65 ſols; a pound ſterling yields 13 
livres, and an Engliſh guinea 14 livres. | he other 
moneys of France are a double, which is two de- 
nicrs; a liard, the fourth part of a fol ; pieces of 
three and a half, and five ſols; the quarter and the 
halt crown; the two livre piece: and of gold, the 
crown, value 5 livres 14 ſols; lys de or, value 7 
livres ten ſols; the half louis, the whole louis d'or, 
value 11 livres; double louis, &c. 

tte ng. Tune officers of the land- forces in France, who 
tice, have the higheſt command in their armies, are the 
| Marſhals, of whom originally there was but one, 
afterwards there were two; in the reigns of 
FrRANCI1s | and HENRVII there were four, and 
under the reigns of LEWIS XIII and LEWIS XIV 
their number was not limited. There were actual- 
ly in the year 1715, no leſs than fifteen Marſhals 
vt France, They enjoy their offices during their 
lives, and are deem'd officers of the crown. They 
are judges of points of honour, and have Provoſts 
or Lieutenants in the provinces, who have a juriſ- 
diction over all vagrants, robbers, incendiaries, 
allaffins, &c. of which offences they take cogni- 
zance, and judge in the laſt reſort. 

The Lieutenant-Generals command bodies of 
torces under the Marſhals; and when they ſerve 
in the ſame army, every one of them commands 
his day by turns, according to their ſeniority. 

The Marſhals de camp are the next officers to 
the Lieutenant-Generals. Their buſineſs is to 
mark out the encampments, to command the 
Vanguard, and reconnoitre the country. 

The Brigadiers command a brigade of cavalry or 
infantry : a brigade of horſe is ten or twelve ſqua- 
drons, and a brigade of foot five or ſix battalions. 

Ihe Meſtre-de-camp is an officer that com- 
mands a regiment cf cavalry, which is compoſed 
of ſeveral troops, each of which is command- 
ed by a Captain, Lieutenant and Cornet. 
nel commands a regiment of foot, which 
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conſiſts of ſeyeral companies, each of them com- CH; b. 
manded by a Captain and two Licutenants, XVI. 

The Dragoons are deem'd bodies of infantry, Coyannd 
though they ſerve ſometimes on horſe-back and 
ſometimes on ſout; and the commander of a re- 
giment is ſtilcd Colonel. 

There was formerly a Colonel-General, who 
commanded all the infantry ; but that office was 
ſuppreis'd on the death of the Duke of Epernon 
in 1001. 

There is ſtill a Colonel. General of the cavalry, 

a Mettre-de-camp General, and a Commiſſury. Ge- 
neral, who are ſuperiour to the Meſtres-de-camp. 
The Colonel-General of the Swifs, command- £11 
the Swils troops in the ſervice of France. 

The. Colonel-Gencral of dragoons commands 
all the French dragoons. There is alſo in that 
body a Meſtre-de-camp General under the Coloncl- 
General. 

The armies of France were never fo numerous 
as in the reign of LEwis XIV, In the war which 
preceded the peace of Utrecht, they amounted to 
near four hundred, thouand men, and they are. 
not much reduc'd at pre ent. They retain all or 
molt of their officers and regiments, and only dif- 
charge ſome of the private ſoldiers, which they 
can eaſily replace when they plcaſe ; which me- 
thod has been imitated of late in Britain. 

The author of the D-:ſcription de la France, Number of 
publiſh'd in the year 1719, ſays, that the infantry ;.giments. 
conſiſted then of two hundred and ſixty-four re— 
giments, without including the two regiments of 
the houſhold- troops: that ſome of thoſe regiments 
conſiſted of four battalions, mo{t of them ot two, 
and the reſt of one : that their cavalry was then 
compos'd of an hundred and feven regiments, and 
the dragoons of thirty-ſix. 

That the troops of the houſhold conſiſted of Guares, 
ten thouſand men, horſe and foot, the cavalry 
comprehending the four companies of the guards de 
corps, Viz. that of the gendirms of the guards, 
that of the guard of light horſe, the muſketeers, 
and ſixteen companies of gendarmerie, every one 
whereof conſiſted of fixty gendarmes, or light 
horſe, | 

The infantry of the houſhold comprehends the 
regiment of French guards, conſiſting of thirty- 
two companies, every company of an hundred and 
forty men, without reckoning the officers, ai the 
regiment of. Swiſs guards containing twelve com- 
panties of two hundred men each. Theſe guards 
are always placed at the gates and avenues of the 
palace 85 45 the King reſides, the French guards 
always taking the right of the Swils, 

The Colonel of the French foot-guards is uſually 
a Marſhal or Lieutenant - General. Thelate King, 
by an edict anno 1691, gave the title and ratis of 

lonel to the Captains of the guards; and by an- 


other edict in 1693, he gave them the rank 4 bo 
on 
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CH AP. lonel; before the Colonels of other regiments created 
XXXVI. ſince 1691, and the Lieutenants of this regiment 
WAS command all Captains of infantry, 

The gran maſter of the artillery commands all 
the French artillery, orders the making of gun- 
owder, and the founding of guns, and has the 
conduct of that body on marches and ſieges. He 
commands in the French arfenals, and efpecially 
that of Paris. He is always Colonel of the regi- 
ment of artillery and bumbardiers, and in every 
army has his heutenant, who commands the ar- 
tillery. The Eng neers are a body of three hundred 
men, commanded by the Intendant of the forti- 
fications. 

The maritime forces of France were inconſi— 
derable till the reign of LEWIS XIV; but in the 
laſt war, ſays my French author, the naval army 
(the royal navy) of France not only defended it ſelf 
againſt the Engliſh and Dutoh, but often beat them: 
though I believe he canrot give one inſtance of 
that nature in a gencral battle; they may have 
defeated ſome ſingle tquadrons when they happen'd 
to out- number them, but never the grand fleet, ei- 
ther of England or Holland. The Admiral of 
France is General of the royal navy, and takes cog- 
nizance of all offences committed therein; and he 
conſtitutes the members of the admiralty, who 
adminiſter juſtice in his name concerning all con- 
troverſies at ſea, either relating to war, the fiſheries, 
or merchandize. He has a right to a tenth of the 
prizes taken at ſca. The King however at pre- 
ſent reſerves to himſelf the power of appointing 
the officers concern'd in building and fitting out 
the fleet, and buying in proviſions and ammunition 
for the naval magazines and arſenals. The Ad- 
mirals had formerly a right to wrecks, but LEWIS 
XIV, by an ordinance in 1681, decreed that they 
ſhould be reſtor'd to the owners, if claim'd with- 
in a year and a day, after charges paid. 

Prizes are adjudg'd by the Admiral and com- 
miſſioners appointed 5 the King. The Admiral 
hath under him two Vice-Admirals, who are uſu— 
ally Marſhals of France, and under them are 
Lieutenants- general of the royal navy, who have 
the precedence of the commanders of ſquadrons, and 
give them orders, which they communicate to the 
inferiour officers. There are uſually four Lieute- 
nant-generals, but in the year 1715 there were 
five. The commanders of ſquadrons hold the 
fame rank as the Marſhals de camp at land ; there 
are at preſent eleven of theſe commanders. The 
captains of men of war are the next to the com- 
manders of ſquadrons, and when they ſerve on 
ſhore have the ſame rank as colonels ; and there 
are actually in France an hundred and ſeventy-one 
captains of men of war, and fifty-three captains 
of frigates; and of all kinds of commiſſion of- 
ficers not leſs than eighteen hundred, without rec- 
koning the commanders of ſquadrons, In time of 


Navy royal 
and mari- 
time forces. 
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war there are nine. hundred guards marine, diſtri. Cx,» AM 
buted in three companies, Viz. at Toulon, Breft XXVXVI 44 
and Rochfort, who are gentlemen volunteers, 
taught navigation and other parts of mathematick; q 
at the King's charge, out of whom the vacant com- 
mands are ſupplied. Beſides which, his Majeſty 
entertains an hundred companies of marines, of an 
hundred men each, commanded by the lieutenants 
of the men of war. It appear'd in the year 1713, 
that there were fifty-two thouſand five hundred 
and fifty-four ſeamen employ'd in the royal navy, 
belides officers, and a vaſt number of workmen in 
their ports and magazines, employ'd in making 
and providing naval ſtores, upwards of twelve 
thouſand invalids, ten thouſand cabin-boys, pow- 
der-monkeys, &c. 

The royal navy is diſtributed in the ports of Por: » 
Toulon, Breſt, Port Louis, Rochfort and Havre 
de Grace, where there are magazines fill'd with 
all manner of neceſſaries and ammunition for build- 
ing and rigging out a fleet; which conſiſted the *"**'# 
lait war in twenty-fix firſt rates, thirty ſecond "'"® 
rates, forty- ſix third rates, twelve fourth rates, 
twenty-ſeven light frigates, five bomb-galliots, 
twenty-two firethips, beſides flutes, tenders, &c. 
The firſt rates being an hundred and fixty-three 
feet long, and forty-four foot broad, and carrying 
from ſeventy to an hundred and twenty guns, and 
about nine hundred men each. In every port 
where the King has a magazine, there is an In- Intern 
tendant of the Marine, who takes cognizance of ay * 
civil and criminal cauſes, and the revenues rela- 
ting to the ſea-ſervice, and takes care to furniſh 
the magazines with all manner of ſtores. 

The galleys of France are another conſiderable Gall 
force, of Which there are thirty in the port of 
Marſeilles, and ten more in other ports. The 
General is independent of the Admiral, and tiled 
General of the galleys, and Lieutenant-General 
of the Levant ſeas. He has under him a Lieu- 
tenant-General, and five commanders of ſqua- 
drons. The principal galley is called the Reale, 
on account of the royal ſtandard which it carries, 
and the General goes on board it. The ſecond 
galley is called the Patron, in which the Lieute- 
nant-General commands. The Reale and the 
Patron are larger than the reſt, and have three 
hundred flaves on board each, whereas the other 
galleys have but two, But beſides the crew, 
every galley has a company of foot, conſiſting of 
ſixty men, commanded by the officers of the 
galley. There is alſo a company of young gen- 
tlemen belonging to the galleys, called the guards 
of the ſtandard, who are inſtructed in navigation 
at the King's charge, as thoſe of the guards ma- 
rine are, which belong to the royal navy. There 
are alſo belonging to the galleys an Intendant, 
Inſpector, Comptroller, Commiſſary-General, Se- 
cretary-General, and two Treaſurers — 
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HA p. The guards of the coaſt are commanded by their 
u proper officers on all the ſhores of the kingdom, 
| but are ſubject to the Adiniral of the royal 
navy. Thele were inſtituted to prevent any ſur- 
prize from an enemy, Who ſhould attempt to in- 
ade or harraſs the maritime provinces. "They are 
exempted from ſerving in the ban and arrear-ban, 
which are the ordinary militia of France, and 
enjoy many other privileges, on account of their 
being always in readineſs to prevent a deſcent from 
a loreign enemy. 


C.H AFP. I. 


Treats of their religion, and the eccleſiaſtical 
government of France, 


140 
XVI. 
— 


A to the religion of the antient Gauls, the firſt 
eſtabliſnment of the Chriſtian religion in 
France, the oppoſition made by the Albigenſes to 
the errors and encroachments of the church of 
Rome, the introduction of Calviniſm, the tolera- 
tion of it by the edict of Nants, the repeal of that 
edict, the civil wars that happen'd in this kingdom 
on account of religion, and the perſecution of the 
Proteſtants 3 theſe have been largely treated of in 
the chapter containing the antient and modern 
hiſtory of France: there remains therefore no- 
thing more than to conſider the preſent ſtate of re- 
ligion here. 


can, The eſtabliſh'd religion in France is notoriouſly 
oh that of the Roman Catholick; but the Gallican 
church pretends to enjoy greater liberties and pri- 

3 vilezes, and to be leſs ſubject to the See of Rome, 

J than any other Chriſtian ſtate of that communion, 

ley i as will appear hereafter, However, we find the 


nation divided into two great parties, one of them 
zealous in defending the rights of the Gallican 
church againſt the encroachments of Rome, 
and the other no leſs zealous in aſſerting the Pope's 
ſupremacy. Of the latter party are the Jeſuits, 
who at this day ſeem to have the greateſt in- 
fluence, and to whoſe indefatigable induſtry we 
nay aſcribe the receiving of the Conſtitution Uni- 
genitus, after ſo long and warm a ſtruggle, 

All ſpiritual cauſes are cognizable at this day in 
their eccleſiaſtical courts, provided they are not in- 
termix'd with temporal matters, or concern the 
ſtate or civil judicatures, On the contrary, all 
temporal matters, and thoſe which regard the civil 
government, are ſubject to lay juriſdiction. The 
Biſhops exerciſe their authority by an official, who 
ought to be a graduate and a prieſt, 

Their Biſhops antiently were not try'd,in the 
temporal cuurts, even for high-treaſon, but by o- 
ther Biſhops, or in Parliament, where all the 
Biſhops aſſiſted ; but there are ſeveral inſtances 
ol late years where they have been try'd by lay- 
-Juvzes, or commiffioners ſpecially appointed for 

that purpoſe, 
Vol. II. 
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And as the Kings of France are no farther ſub- CH A P. 
ject to the laws of the Holy See thin they think fit, XXXVII 
conſequently all the Priel which the eceleſiaſ . 
ticks enjoy, they derive trom the crown, and theſe 
may be reitrain'd and revok'd when his Majeſty 
ſces proper. To entitle any ſubject of France to 
the privileges of the clergy, it is neceſſarv that he 
actually be in holy orders, or at leaſt that he has 
received the tonſure, wears the habit of a clerk, 
ſerves in the church, and applies himſelf to no 
buſineſs inconſiſtent with that character. 

The privileges the clergy of France enjoy, are, 1. 
That they cannot be brought before any lay-ju- 
riſdiction for perſonal matters: on the contrary, 
they cannot bring lay men before their cccleſtaſtical 
courts for any cauſe Whatever; and in real or mix'd 
actions, the clergy themſelves muſt try their cauſes 
in the civil courts. 2. The clergy as well as the 
nobility, are exempted from the tailles, or land- 
tax. 3. Neither their movables employ'd in di- 
vine ſervice, or neceſlary for their uſe, nor their 
books to the value of an hundred and fifty livres, 
can be ſeiz'd. 4. In criminal caſes they may be 
try'd before the grand chamber, if they delire it, 
5. A perſon in holy orders condemn'd for any capi- 
tal crime, may not be executed till he is degraded, 
unleſs for treaſon or aſſaſſination. 6. They are 
exempted from quartering ſoldiers. 7. Their per- 
ſons cannot be taken in execution in civil ac- 
tions, unleſs they have been guilty of ſome 
fraud. 

The King nominates to all biſhopricks and ab- 
beys, and the Pope afterwards grants his bulls of 
conſecration, &c. to the Biſhop, provided the 
party nominated be twenty-ſeven years of age, and 
a doctor of divinity or law. The age requir'd for 
abbots and priors is twenty-three, The Pope a- 
greed to the King's nomination of Biſhops, &c, 
when the Concordat was made at Bologne, in the 
room of the Pragmatick Sanction ; and the King, 
on the other hand, granted to his Holineſs the an- 
nates, or firſt fruits, But neither Britany, nor 
the new-conquer'd country, being comprehended 
in the Concordat, the King always receives a brief, 
or indulto, from the Pope, when he nominates to 
thoſe biſhopricks. Beſides the uſual bulls, the Pope 
ſends to an Archbiſhop the pallium, which 1s an 
ornament they wear when they othciate pontifi- 
cally, and ſhews their authority over their ſuf- 
fragans. i 

The crown ſeizes the temporalties of all vacant 
archbiſhopricks and biſhopricks, and this in France 
is called the Regale. Ihe King has alſo the preſen- 
tation of vacant benefices belonging to the us ih 
ricks, till the oath of fidelity of the ſucceſſor be 
regiſtred in the chamber of accounts, and he has 
obtain'd an order there to take poſſeſſion of it, 


Privilege of 


the clergy, 


And the King frequently grants penſions to lay- 
men out of the biſhopricks and abbeys. 
x . The 


STATE 


The clergy of France have always two agents. CH x 

* 7 / : BS p, 
general, which attend the Court to make their XXI 
remonſtrances to the King and Council, againſt yl 
any edicts or arrets which appear contrary to the ras» Wi 
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CHAP. The liberties of the Gallican church, which 
XXX VII. my French author makes diſtinct from her privi- 
w— leges, are two. 1. The Pope cannot intermeddle 
Liverties of in things relating to temporal affairs in any of 


+> oe the King's dominions ; and if he does, the clergy intereſts of the church, or ſeem to encroach on“ , 
are not bound to obey him. 2. Though the Pope her juriſdiction, and they are allowed a ſeat in 
be acknowledged head of the church in ſpirituals, the Council of State and Parliament of Paris for 
his power is nevertheleſs bounded in France by that end. They continue five years in their of- 
canons and antient councils received in the king- fice, and are named alternately by the provinces, 
dom; for the Gallican church has always held, They ought to be prieſts of the province that ele& 
that a general council is above the Pope. them, and to be poſſeſs' d of a benefice that pays 
Aſrembly of The clergy of France cannot aſſemble without tenths, and are allowed each of them a ſalary of 


the clergy. 


leave of the King : theſe aſſemblies are of two 
kinds, the one itiled general, becauſe it is com- 
pos'd of the deputies or repreſentatives of all the 
eccleſiaſtical provinces ; the other private, becauſe 
it conſiſts only of ſuch prelates as are about Paris, 
who are called to treat of ſome matter of impor- 
tance, when there is not time to chuſe and aſ- 
femble the deputies of the provinces. 

The general afſemblics again are divided into 
ordinary and extraordinary : the extraordinary 
are called on great emergencies, and the ordinary 
have their fix'd {tated times, and are held every 
five years. The ordinary aſſemblies again are di- 
vided into great and leſſer; the fuit are called 
great, becauſe the provinces uſuully tend four de- 
puties to them, two of the higher orders, as Arch- 
biſhops or Bithops, and two of the inferiour or- 
ders, as Abbots, Priors, or other beneficed clergy- 
men of the province. The ſecond are called the 
lefler aſſemblies, becauſe the provinces ſend but two 
deputies, one of the firſt order and the other of 
the ſecond. The great aſſemblies were heretofore 
called Decennates, becauſe they meet but once in 
ten years, and in the intervals are held the leſſer 
aſlemblies ; for example, if the leſſer aſſembly be 
held in 1730, the greater will be held in 1735, 
ſo that there are five years between the one and 
the other. 

The great aſfemblies are held to renew their 
contract for paving their tenths to his Majeſty, 
which is in force ten years. The buſineſs of the 
leſſer is to take the accounts of the Receiver-Ge- 
neral : but both the one and the other grant the 
King a further ſupply, which paſſes under the 
name of a free-gift, which is levied on all the 
clergy of France, and is more or leſs, according 
to the exigencies of the ſtate, There are but ſix- 
teen of the provinces that have a riglit of ſending 
their deputies to the ordinary altembites, viz, Aix, 
Alby, Ambrun, Arles, Auich, Bourdeaux, Bour- 
ges, Lyons, Narbonne, Paris, Rheims, Kouen, Sens, 
Thoulouſe, Tours and Vienne. Ihe other pro- 
vinces were not united to the crown when the 
firſt contract for tenths was made; but they ſend 
deputies to the extraordinary affemblies, which 
treat of the general affairs of the church ©f France, 
of matters of faith, manners or diſcipline, 


ſeven thouſand livres per annum. 

The controverſies which happen about the levy- 
ing the tenths, or other taxes er impoſitions on 
the clergy, are try'd in the courts of the ſeveral 
dioceſes in the firſt inſtance ; but are afterward: 
frequently brought by way of appeal to ſome of 
the nine ſuperiour eccleſiaſtical courts, eſtabliſh'd 
in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, which are the laſt 
reſort within their reſpective limits. Theſe ſupe- 
riour courts or councils are held at Paris, Rouen, 
Lyon, Tours, Thoulouſe, Bourges, Bourdeaux, 
Aix and Pau. The dioceſan courts aſſeſs and 
aſſign what proportion every clergyman is to pay 
towards the tenths, &c. for though they have ob- 
tain'd the name of tenths, the ſum rais'd has been 
ſometimes more and ſometimes leſs. The ſum 
which is demanded by way of free gift, is uſually 
named by the court, and they will not often take 
much leſs than they aſk. 

The kingdom of France contains eighteen Arch- 
biſhopricks, and a hundred thirteen Biſhopricks, 
VIZ, 

1. The Archbiſhoprick of Aix, the ſuffragans 
whereof are, 1. The Biſhop of Apt. 2. The 
Bithop of Riez. 3. The Biſhop of Frejus. 4. 
The Biſhop of Gap. 5. The Biſhop of Siſteron. 

2, The Archbiſhoprick of Alby, the ſuffragans 
whereof are, 1. The Biſhop of Ciftres, 2. The 
Biſhop of Mande, 3. The Biſhop of Cahors. 4. 
The Biſhop of Rodez. 5. The Biſhop of Vabres. 

3. The archbiſhoprick of Ambrun, the ſuffra- 
gans whereof are, 1. The Biſhop of Digne. 2. 
The Biſhop of Graſſe. 3. The Biſhop of Vence. 
4. The Biſhop of Glandeve. 5. The Biſhop of 
Senez. 

4. The Archbiſhoprick of Arles, the ſuffragans 
where»f are, 1. The Riſhop of Marſeilles, 2. The 
Bi op of St. Paul trois Chateaux. 3. The Biſhop 
of Toulon. 4. Che Biſhop of Orange. 

5. The Ar chbiſhoprick of Auch, the ſuffragans 
whereof are, 1, The Biſhop of Dax, or Acqs- 
2. The Biſhop of Laictoure. 3. The Biſhop of 
Comenge. 4. The Biſhop of Conſerans. 5. The 
Bi':op of Aire. 6. The Biſhop of Bazas. 7» 
The Biſhop of Tarbes. 8. The Biſtiop of Ole, 
ron. 9. The Biſhop of Leſcar. 10, The Bilbop*« 
of Bayonne, | 4 


HAP. 6. The Archbiſhoprick of Beſangon, the ſuf- The Biſhop of Angers, 3. The Biſhop of Rennes. CH A P. 
I fragans wherevt are, 1. The Biſhop of Belley, &c. 4. The Biſhop ot Nants. 5. The Biſhop of XXVII. 
 vY 7. The Archbiltoprick of Bourdeaux, the ſuf- Vannes. C. "The Biſhop of Cournouailles, or Dim rnd 
. fragans whercof are, 1. The Biſhop of Agen. 2. percorantim, 7. The Biſhop of St. Paul de Leon. 
The Biſhop of Condom. 3. Ihe Biſhop of An- 8. The Biſhop of Treguier, 9. The Biſhop of 
gouleme. 4. The B:itop of Saintes. 5. The St. Bricux. 10. The Biſhop of St. Malo. 11. 
Biſhop of Poitiers. 6. 'l he Bithop of Rochelle. The Biſhop of Doll. 
7. The Biſhop of Lucon. 8. The Biſhop of Pe- 18. The Archbiſhoprick of Vienne, the ſuffra- 
rigueux. 9. The Biſhop of Sarlat. gans whereof are, 1. The Biſhop of Valence, 
8. The Archbiſhoprick of Bourges, the ſuffra- 2. The Biſhop of Die. 3. The Biſhop of Gre- 
gans whereot are, 1, The Bithop of Clermont. noble. 4. The Biſhop of Viviers. 5. The Biſhop 
2. The Biſhop of St. Flour. 3. The Bithop of of Geneve, 
Limoges. 4. The Biſhop of Tulles. 5. The 19. The three Biſhopricks are thoſe of Metz, 
Bithop of Puy. | Toul and Verdun, all ſuffragans to the Archbiſhop 
9. The Archbiſhoprick of Cambray, the ſuffra- of Triers n Germany, 
gans whereof are, I. The Bithop of Arras. 2. 20. The Bishop of Straſburg is ſuffragan to the 
The Biſhop of St. Omer. 3. The Biſhop of Archbiſhop of Mentz. 
Tournay. 4. The Bilhop of Ypres. 21, The Biſhop of Perpignan in Rouſſillon, to 
10. The Archbiſhoprick of Lyons, the ſuffra- the Archbiſhop of Terragona in Spain. 
gans whereof are, 1. The Biſhop of Autun. 2. They compute there are about ſeven hundred 
The Biſhop of Langres. 3. The Biſhop of Cha- and fifty abbeys of monks, and two hundr-4 of 
lons. 4. The Biſhop of Macon. nuns in France, and about ten thouſand other 
11. The Archbiſhoprick of Narbonne, the ſuf- leſſer convents. That there are in all upwards of 
fragans whereof are, 1. The Biſhop of Beziers, two hundred thouſand monks and nuns in the 
2. The Biſhop of Agde. 3. The Biſhop of Car- kingdom, and that the revenues of the clergy and 
caſſonne. 4. The Biſhop of Niſmes. 5. The religious houſes of all kinds, amount to twenty- 
Biſhop of Montpelier. 6. The Bithop of Lodeve. fix millions ſterling per annum. 
The Biſhop of Uzes. 8. The Biſhop of St. 
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ons de Tomieres. 9g. The Bithop of Alet. 10. | V 
The Biſhop of Alais. 11, The Biſhop of Elne, 1 
or Perpignan. Treats of the King's ſucceſſion to the crotun; of his 


12. The Archbiſhoprick of Paris, the ſuffragans minority and majority : titles, prerogatives, orna- 
whereof are, I. The Biſhop of Chartres. 2. The ments, arms, cormation, orders of knighthood ; 
Biſhop of Meaux. 3. The Biſhop of Orleans. and of the Princes of the blood, nobility, gentry 
4. The Biſhop of Blois. and commonality, 

13. The Archbiſhoprick of Rheims, the ſuffra- 
grans whereof are, 1. The Biſhop of Soiſſons. 2. TH E French boaſt much of their ſalique law, Of the ſue- 
The Biſhop of Chalons ſur Marne. 3. The which limits the ſucceſſion of the crown to ceflion to the 
Biſhop of Laon. 4. The Biſhop of Senlis. 5. the male iflue : but whether by that law the eld- rn. 
The Biſhop of Beauvais. 6. The Biſhop of A- eſt fon only was to inherit the kingdom, or it was 
miens. 7. The Biſhop of Noyon. 8. The Biſhop to be divided equally among the ſons, they do not 
of Bologne. ſeem to inſiſt much upon, If we were to be gui- 

14. The Archbiſhoprick of Rouen, the ſuffra- ded by the cuſtom that prevail'd during the two 
gans whereof are, 1. The Bilhop of Bayeux. 2. firſt races of their Kings, all the ſons would have 
The Biſhop of Avranches. 3. The Biſhop of an equal right ; where the deceas'd King made no 
Evreux. 4. The Biſhop of Seez. 5. The Biſhop diſpoſition or diviſion of his dominions, they were 
of Lizieux. 6. The Biſhop of Coutances. parted of courſe between his male iſſue. Lo H AIRE 

15. The Archbiſhoprick of Sens, the ſuffragans was the firſt that ſucceeded to the whole monarchy 
whereof are, 1. The Biſhop of Troyes. 2. The where there were more brothers than one, and this 
Biſhop of Auxerre. 3. The Biſhop of Nevers. was not till the year 954. But further, notwith- 

4. The Biſhop of Bethlem. ſtanding this pretended ſalique law, the Kings of 

16, The Archbiſhoprick of Thoulouſe, the ſuf- France, when the legiſlative authority was lodg'd 
iragans whereof are, 1. The Biſhop of Pamiers. in'them ſolely, and the King and States or Par- 
2. Ihe Biſhop of Montauban. 3. The Biſhop liaments, when the legiſlative authority was veſt- 
of Mirepoix. 4. The Biſhop of Lavaur. 5. The ed in them jointly, have taken upon them to ſet 
Biſhop of Rieux. 6. The Biſhop of Lombez, aſide the eldeſt ſon of the preceding King, and 
7. The Biſhop of St. Papoul. fix another upon the throne, As in the caſe of 

17. The Archbiſhoprick of Tours, the ſuffra- Henry V, King of England, who having married 


ans whereof are, 1. The Biſhop of Mans. 2. the daughter of LACEY King of France, 
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CHAP, was declar'd preſumptive heir to the crown of 
XX XVIII France, to the excluſion of the Dauphin; which 
—— ſcttlement was approv'd and ratify'd by the Parlia- 

ments and States of the kingdom, and HENRY 
VI, King of England, fon of Henry V, in pur- 
ſuance of that ſettlement, was aſterwards recog- 
niz'd, and crown'd King of France in Paris. 

At this day, according to the French writers, 
their King never dies; but in that moment the 
eyes of the preceding King are clos'd, his eldeſt 
ſon, or in default of male iſſue, the next Prince 
of the blood ſucceeds to the throne, and is veſted 
with the ſupreme authority, before he is either 
anointed or crown'd. But where the King is a 
minor, that is, before he has enter'd the four- 
teenth year of his age, the adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment is lodg'd in a Regent, ufually the Queen- 

The Regen- mother, if ſhe ſurvive the deceas'd King, or the 

during a firſt Prince of the blood, according as either of 
them can make intereſt, or influence the parlia- 
ment of Paris, whoſe determination in this mat- 
ter is uſually acquieſc'd in by the reſt of the king- 
dom. But if the deceas'd King appoints a regent 
by his will, there is ſeldom any diſpute about the 
matter, 

When the King is become major, or enter'd 
into the fourteenth year of his age, he goes in great 
ſtate to the parliament of Paris, attended by the 
Princes of the blood, Peers and great Officers of 
ſtate, which aſſembly is uſually call'd his bed of 

- Juſtice, and here his majority is declar'd ; notwith- 
ſtanding which, the regent frequently procures 
himſelf to be conſtituted prime Miniſter, and un- 
der that title continues to govern the kingdom till 
his Majeſty thinks fit to take the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands. There have been in- 
ſtances where the prime Miniſter has continu'd in 
the ſame power during the King's whole life, as in 

the reign of LEWIS XIII, when Cardinal Ric n- 

LIEU had in effect the adminiſtration of all af- 

fairs, and the King was little more than a cypher, 

Some Princes, it is obſerv'd, cannot go without 

leading-ſtrings; and if you take them out of the 

hands of one miniſter, they immediately put them- 
ſelves under the conduct of another, 

The French King ſtiles himſelf, LEw1s, by the 
grace of God, King of France and Navarre, The 
Pope in his bulls gives him the title of eldeſt Son 
of the church, and the moit Chriſtian King, as he 
is ſtiled by foreigners ; but his ſubjects, in writing 
or ſpeaking of him, call him the King, or his Ma- 
jetty only, and in ſpeaking to him give him the 
appellation of Sire. 

The arms of France are three flowers de lys 
Or, in a field Azure, ſupported by two angels in 
the habit of Levites, having each ot them a banner 
in his hands with the ſame arms; the creſt is an 
open crown ; the whole under a grand Azure pa- 
vilion ſtrew'd with flowers de lys Or and ermins, 


Stile of the 
King. 


Arme. 
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ge, St. Denis, and above them on the royal ban- 


and over it a cloſe crown with a double flower CH ap 
de lys Or; on the ſides of it are flying ſtreamers on XXV \ 
which are Written the words uſed in battle, Mont- | | 
ner or oriflaine, Lilia non laborant neque nent, taken 
from ſcripture ; which are, *tis faid, an alluſion to 
the ſalique law that excludes females from the ſu- 
preme command, 

The marks of ſovereignty, or royal ornaments, 
as the French call them, when his Majeſty ap- 
pears on folemn occaſions, are the ſcepter, which 
he wields in his right hand, and the hand of juſ- 
tice, Which is a kind of ſcepter too, that he holds 
in his left ; the latter is a ſtaff about two foot long, 
at the end of which is an ivory hand : the King 
uſes it chiefly at the coronation, the ſcepter only 
on other days of ceremony. | 

There is no ſet time preſcribed for the corora- 
tion, or anointing of the Kings of France ; but 
the ceremony is perform'd whenever the court 
thinks fit. They are uſually crown'd at Rheims, 
by the Archbiſhop of that city, afliſted by five 
other eccleſiaſtical Peers, and ſix noblemen, who 
repreſent the other ſix antient lay-peers of France, 
The oil with which his Majeſty is anointed, ac- 
cording to their traditions, was brought from hea- 
ven by a dove, and is kept in a phial called the 
wy bottle. The crown of CHARLEMAIN is at 
firſt ſet upon the King's head; but being very 
weighty, 1s exchang'd for another, As for the 
reſt of the ceremony, I refer the reader to the 
French hiſtorians, who are very large upon this 
head, as they are upon all matters of ceremony. 

As to the prerogative of the Kings of France, p. 
in taking place of all the Kings of Europe, which of ti: Ka 
their writers endeavour to maintain, it was never Tae 
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yielded them by Spain, till that monarchy was pu, 
reduc'd ſo low, that the Spaniard was in no con- 
dition to diſpute it; and J am apt to think that 
the Sovereign of Ruſſia, who hath of late aſſumed 
the imperial title, ever did, and always will ex- 
pect the precedence. The Sovereigns of Britain 
have never given up this point, nor is there any 
manner of reaſon they ſhould, fince France has 
been actually conquer'd by England, and our 
Princes have always given England the precedence 
in the royal ſtile. It would be ridiculous while 
they write themſelves Kings of Great Britain, 
France, &c. that they ſhould give place to the 
French King. Even CROM WELL, who only 
called himſelf Protector of the commonwealth of 
England, in his treaties with that nation, obliged 
them to place his title before that of the French 
King's, as he call'd him; for he inſiſted that the 
French King had no right to ſtile himſelf King of 
France ; and this happen'd but in the reign of the 
laſt Monarch, Ltwis le Grand. 

The Kings of France touch for the evil as well ofthe , 
as the Kings of England, According to tradi- oo 
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AP, tion, CLOVIS receiv'd this privilege from hea- 
«XVIII ven, at the time he became a Chriſtian ; though 
A others ſay, their Kings have not uſed it more 
than fix hundred ycars. Before his Majeſty touches, 
the firſt phyſician and the phyſicians of the place 
examine the patient: the King makes a croſs 
upon the party's forehead, and ſays to every one 
of them, "The King touches, and God heals you. 

The nobility of France conſiſts of tour degrees; 
1. That of the Princes of the blood. 2. The 
higher nobility. 3. The ordinary nobility. And, 
4. The nobility lately made. He is denominated 
firſt Prince of the blood, who ſtands next the 
crown after the King's children. The late King 
Icgitimated his baſe iſſue, and gave them the pre- 
cedence of all the nobility after the Princes of the 
blood. The Duke of Maine and the Count de 
Thoulouſe, two of his ſons by his miſtreſſes, by 
an edict in July 1714, he delar'd legitimate, and 
them and their children and deſcendants, born 
in lawful marriage, capable of ſucceeding to the 
crown of France after the laſt of the Princes of 
the houſe of Bourbon. And by another edict in 
1715, he declared, that in parliament, and all 
other courts and places, there ſhould be no di- 
ſtinction made between theſe and the Princes of 
the blood. But in the year 1717, LEWIS XV 
revers'd both thoſe edicts, reſerving only to the 
Duke of Maine and the Count de F houlouſe the 
honours they enjoy'd in parliament by the edict 
ot 1714, 

The tene The Dukes and Counts, Peers of France, af- 
intim beta ter the Princes of the blood, have the precedence 
* traxce, among the higher nobility. Antiently there were 
but lx eccleſiaſtick and fix lay- peers; three of the 
eccleliaſticks were Dukes, viz. the Archbiſhop of 
Rheims, and the Biſhops of Langres and Laon; 
the other three eccleſiaſticks were Counts, viz. the 
Biſhop of Beauvais, the Biſhop of Chalons, and the 
Bifnop of Noyons : the three lay-Dukes were the 
Duke of Burgundy, the Duke of Normandy, and 
the Duke of Guienne ; and the three Counts were 
thoſe of Champaigne, Flanders and Thoulouſe. The 
lay:peerages have been re-united to the crown, 
except Flanders, which at preſent has another ſo- 
vereign; and the Kings of France have ſince cre- 
ated many Dukes, Counts and Peers, without li- 
miting them to any certain number; and theſe 
take place according as they are regiſter'd in par- 
lament, However, at a coronation fix Princes or 
Noblemen are appointed to repreſent and perform 
the offices of the ſix antient lay-peers. Thoſe who 
are Dukes and Peers have a right to fit in parlia- 
ment, and ſeveral other privileges annexed to their 
pecrages: but there are a great many Dukes who 
are not Peers, and conſequently are excluded from 
thoſe privileges ; but are rank'd however among 
the higher nobility. The officers of the crown 
alſo are in the ſame degree, as the Chancellor, the 
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joy'd ſuch offices ſucceflively, and exercis'd them 
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Grand Maſter of the Houſhold, the Admiral, the CH A P. 
Marſhals of France, the Grand Matter of the Ar- XXX VI 
tillery, and, according to ſome writers, the Grand 
Chamberlain, the Great Huntſman, the Great 
Maſter of the Horſe and the Great Almoner, the 
Gentlemen of the Bed-chamber, and the Captalus 
of the Guard du Corps. 

The knights of the order of the Holy Ghoſt alf 
are ranked with the higher nobility; as alſo the 
Governours of provinces and Lieutenants-wencral, 

In ſeveral provinces, as in Normandy, private 
gentlemen have the title of Noblemen ; but in 
much the greateſt part of the kingdom they go 
under the denomination of Eſquires. 

The ordinary nobility are divided into tho 
who have been ſuch for time immemorial, and 
thoſe families who have been created by patent : 
if the firſt can ſhew they have enjoy'd that honour 
an hundred years, it is ſufficient to give them the 
privileges of the Nobleſſe (as they are call'd) and 
exempt them from the tailles, aud fon:c other 
taxes. 

The nobility which is obtain'd by being mem- 
bers of parliament, or of the ſuperiour courts, is 
but perſonal, and does not deſcend to their polte— 
rity, unleſs the grandfather and father have en- 


Inferiour 
nobility and 
gentry» 


twenty years, or dicd poſteſs's of them. The 
crown has alſo granted the privileges of nobility 
to the Aldermen or Magiſtrates of tume cities. | 
Nobility may be loſt by following any trade, or mobility 
taking a farm of lands; but when LEWIS XIV tortcited, | 
endeavour'd to reſtore maritime aftairs in France, 
he did by his declaration expreſly permit perſons 
of quality to apply themſelves to foreign com- 
merce, without derogating from their nobility. 
The exerciſe of mechanick arts, or any mean. 
office or employment, deprives a perſon of his no- 
bility. | 
The gentlemen of Britany wave their nobility | 
while they apply themſelves to trade, and when 
they leave it off, reſume their privileges again 
without a new grant, 
Thus we ſee the French include all their gentry 
under the general title of Nobility or Nobleſſe. As 
for the third eſtate, the Roturiers, tlic moſt 
wretched of theſe miſerable people, which com- 
prehends their tradeſmen, yeomen, and huſband- 
men, or peaſants, they are liable to the land- tax 
and many others from which the nobility and 
gentry are exempted, as well as to the quartering 
of ſoldiers. Nor is this all, they are as much ty- 
ranniz'd over by the quality, as the quality and the 
reſt of the ſubjects of France are by the court, If 
a peaſant or a tradeſman meets a gentleman upon 
the road, he gets out of the way as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, and makes ten thouſand cringes as he paſſes 
by, or he may expect to be well drubb'd without 
remedy : whereas an Engliſh farmer, or a com- 
mon 
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CHAP. mon waggoner, will frequently diſpute the wav 
XXXVIII with a pe: for 04 quality and a numerous equipage, 
and perhaps turn a coach and ſix out of the road 
and if a !aw-ſuit is commenc'd on any damage re- 
ceiv'd, ſhall have as much juſtice done him as a 
nobleman, 

Th 'T he pcor Proteſtants have been often pitied that 
e Prote- 5 « ny 
ant ref. they have been forc'd to fly from their dwellings 
gees happier and take refuge in foreign countries z but conſi- 
than the dering how kindly they have been receiv'd every 

preſent ſub- . . . 
as of Where, eſpecially in England, where they have 
France. been naturaliz'd by thouſands, and obtain'd the 
privileges of free-born Britons for a trifle ; that 
many of them have gotten great eſtates, and moſt 
of them are in a way to maintain themſelves and 
their families very handſomely ; they may thank 
heaven for ſuffering them to be expell'd a country 
which about that time began to be a ſcene of fo 
much miſery, How have thoſe they left behind 
them either been forc'd into the army, where they 
have undergone inconceivable hardſhips, or plun- 
der'd of their goods and money to maintain the 
glory of their grand monarch. No man at this 
day can ſay he is maſter of any thing in France: 
if he is ſuſpected to have any treaſure, it ſhall be 
borrow'd of him, or the money ſhall be call'd in 
and paper-bills given him in the room of it, which 
ſhall firſt be compounded for half the money they 
were given for, and then the remainder paid, if 
ever, in money that is not of half the intrinſick 
value which is put upon it. Add to this the diſ- 
couragement that theſe arbitrary proceedings have 
given to trade and induſtry, infomuch that great 
part of their lands lie uncultivated, they plant and 
ſow no more than for their preſent neceſſity; and 
this has of late years occaſion'd frequent famines, 
inſomuch than they forſake their country to find 
bread, as the Proteſtants did formerly to avoid per- 
ſecution, But the Sovereign of this miſerable peo- 
ple is our good allie, and therefore I ſhall not dwell 
any longer on tius melancholy ſubject ; only give 
me lcave to wiſh, that none of the Princes of Eu- 
rope may endeavour to imitate the maxims that 
Court has been govern'd by, to aggrandize a fin- 
gle amily, or immortalize their names in the 
manner LEwIS XIV attempted to eſtabliſh his. 
Orders of Te three ordeis of knighthcod in France are, 
knighthood. the order of St MICHAEL, the order of the 
Holy Ghoſi, and the order of St. LEWIS. The 
order of St. MICHAEL was inſtituted in the year 
1469 by LEWIS XI, in! Hour of St. MICHAEL 
the archangel, and conſiſted of thirty-ſix knights 
at firſt, but has been ſince nlarged to an hundred. 
It is not eſteem'd very lonuurable at preſent, onl 
it is neceifary a perſon ſhould be admitted of this 
order be ore he receives that of the Holy Ghoſt, 
The order of tho Holv Ghoſt was inftiiured in 
1578 b, Fivnky III, King of France and Poland. 
This order is compos'd of an hundred perfons, 
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without including the Sovereign, and is conferr'4CH ap 
on the Princes of the blood, Peers, and other XXXIx 
great men of the firſt quality. — 

The order of St. LEwIS was inſtituted in the 
year 1693, by Lewis XIV, and was deſign'd 
purely for the encouragement of the Generals 


and Officers of the army. 


HAP. R. 


Contains a further account of their diet and 
diverſions. 


HE diet of the French conſiſts chiefly of Thi 
bread and herbs : the common bread, or pain 
de goneſſe, which is brought twice a week to 
Paris, is purely white, firm and light, and made 
altogether with leaven, moſtly in three pound 
loaves. That which is baked in Paris is coarſer 
and much worſe. 
As for the fine manchet, or French bread, it is 
of late, ſince they have made it of yeaſt, fo bit- 
ter, that it is not to be eaten, and we far exceed 
them now in this particular; but the grey ſalt they 
make uſe of is incomparably better, and more 
wholeſome than our white ſalt. 

In Lent the common people feed much on white 
kidney-beans and white lentils, of which there are 
quantities in all the markets, and to be had ready 
boiled. This lentil is a ſort of pulſe we have none 
of in England. 

Their roots differ much from ours: here are 
no round turnips, but all long ones, and ſmall, 
but excellently well-taſted, and are of a much 
greater uſe, being proper for ſoups alſo, for which 
ours are too ſtrong; we have indeed of late got 
them into England, but our gardeners underſtand 
not the managing of them. The ſandy plains of 
Vaugerard near Paris are famous for this ſort of 
excellent root. | 

Potatoes are ſcarce to be found in their markets, 
which are ſo great a relief to the people of Eng- 
land, and very nouriſhing and wholeſome roots ; 
but there are ſtore of Jeruſalem artichoaks. 

They abound in vaſt quantities of large red onions 
and garlick, and the long and ſweet white onion 
of Languedoc; allo leeks, rockambole and ſhal- 
lots are in great uſe, ; 

The leeks are here much ſmaller than with 
us; but to recompence this, they are blanch'd with 
more care and art, and are three tim<s as long 
in the white part, which is by ſinking them 
early fo deep in mellow earth. There is no plant 
of the onion-Kind fo hardy as this, and ſo proper 
for cold mountains, and jt 1s excellent againſt 

ſpitting of blood, and all diſeaſes of the throat and 
lungs. 

Though the lettice be the great and univerſal 


ſallad in France, yet it does not come near 1 
or 


H Ap. for the largeneſs and hardneſs of it, except the 
XI. long Roman lettice, which is incomparably beyond 
a our Sileſian. 

In April and May the markets are ſerved with 
vaſt quantities of white beets, 

The aſparagus here are in great plenty, but for 
the firſt month they are very bitter. 

They are ſo great lovers of ſorrel, that they 
plant whole acres of it in the fields; and nothing 
is more wholeſome : it fupplies the place of lemons 
againſt the ſcurvy, or any il! habit of the body, 
But after all, the French delight in nothing fo 
much as muſhrooms, of which they have daily, 
and all the winter long, ſtore of freſh and new 
gathered in the markets. They raiſe them on 
hot beds in their gardens. . 

Of forc'd muſhrooms they have many crops in 
a year; but for the months of Auguſt, September 
and October, when they naturally grow in the 
helds, they prepare no artificial beds, 
They make in the fields and gardens of Vauge- 
rard long narrow trenches, and fill them with 
horſe-dung two or three foot thick, on which 
they throw up the common earth of the place 
and cover the dung with it like the ridge of a 
houſe, and over all they put long ſtraw or long 
horſe-litter : out of this earth ſprings the cham- 
pignons after rain; and if rain comes not, they 
water the beds every day in winter. They are 
ſix days after their ſpringing or firſt appearance 
before they pull them up for the market. On 
ſome beds they have plenty, on others but few; 
which demonſtrate they come of ſeed in the 
ground, for all the beds are alike. 
They deſtroy their old beds in ſummer, and 
dung their grounds with them : they prepare 
their new beds the latter end of Auguſt, and have 
plentiful crops of muſhrooms towards Chriſtmas, 
and all the ſpring till after March. 
Ihe Moriglio muſhroom is much eſteem'd in 
France, and is moſtly gathered in woods at the 
foot of oaks. There are ſome of them as big as 
turkey-eggs. They are found in great quantities 
in the woods in Champaigne about Rheims and 
Noſtre Dame de Lieſſe. They ſtring them and 
dry them, and they ſeem to have a far better re- 
liſh than the champignons. 
The city of Paris is well ſerv'd with carp, of 
ich there is an incredible quantity ſpent in Lent. 
1 ey are not large, but very clean of mud, and 
weli-taſted. 
They have a particular way of bringing freſh 
Oviters to town: they put them up in ſtraw— 
baſkets, cut from the ſhell, and without the li- 
quor. They are thus very good for ſtewing, 
and all other manner of dreſſing. 
There is a vaſt plenty of macreuſe, a fort of 
ſca-ducks, in the markets all Lent, which are 
oltcem' d as fiſh, and therefore they take them with 
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great induſtry, They have a ravk Shy e, ver CHAP, 
for want of other fleſb ue very lc XXXIX. 

As for their Feſh, mutton an oe, the re 


good in their kind, they come litt! r of 0:5 3 


but their veal is not to b- compar'd wi: urs, be- 
ing red and coaiſe, 'T heir meat is cane and 
drier, and is long kept before it is bent, which 


gives it a higher and falter taſte; for as meat rots, 
it becomes more urinous and ſalt. Our people in- 
deed covet the freſheſt meat, and cam not endure 
the leaſt tendency to putre faction; and we have 
good reaſon to do fo, becauſe our air is twice as 
moiſt as theirs, which does often cauſe in the keep- 
ing of meat a muſtineſs which is intolerable ; 
whereas the air of France being ſo much drier, keep- 
ing of meat not only makes it tender, but improves 
the taſte ; ſo that could we ſecure our meat in 
keeping it from that unſavoury quality, it would 
far out-do the French meat, becauſe much more 
Juicy. 

As for their fruits, the bon-chretien and vir- 
goleuſe pears are admirable. 

The Kentiſh pippin, as we call it, alſo is ex- 
cellent: but two other ſorts of apples ſtock the 
markets; the winter calvil, or queening, which 
though a tender and ſoft apple, yet continues good 
till after Eaſter : alſo the pome d'apis, which is 
ſerv'd here for ſhew more than uſe, being a ſmall 
flat apple, very beautiful, very red on one fide, 
and pale or white on the other, and may ferve 
the French ladies at their toilets for a pattern to 
paint by. | 
The wines about Paris are very ſmall, yet good Wines, 
in their kind; thoſe de Surene are excellent ſome 
years. In all the taverns they have a way to 
make them into the faſhion of Champaigne and 
Burgundy. 

The tax upon wines is now fo great, that 
whereas before the war they drank them at retail 
at 5 d. the quart, they now ſell them at two and 
three ſhillings the quart, and dearer ; which has 
enhaunced the rates of all commodities and work- 
mens wages, and alſo has cauſed many thouſand 
private families to lay in wines in their cellars at 
the cheapeſt hand, which uſed to have none before. 

The wines of Burgundy and Champaigne are 
moſt valued, and indeed not without reaſon; for 
they are light and eaſy upon the ſtomach, and 
give little diſturbance to the brain, if drawn from 
the hogſhead, or looſe bottled, after their faſhion. 

The moſt eſteemed are Vin de bonne of Bur- 
gundy, a red wine, which is Dolce piquante. 

Volne, a pale Champaigne, but excceding briſk 
upon the palate, is ſaid to grow upon the very 
borders of Burgundy, and to participate of the ex- 
cellency of both counties. 

There is another ſort of wine called Vin de 
Rheims ;-this is alſo a pale or grey wine, it is 
harſh, as all Champaigne wines are, * 

| C 
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CHAP, The white wines of value are thoſe of Xlaſcon 
XXXIX in Burgundy. 

—— Nuo in Champagne is a ſmall and not un- 

pleaſant. white wine. 
Chabri is a quick and ſharp white wine well 


rene in Anjou of two years old, is 
ne beſt white wines drunk in Paris. 
Gannetin from Daupkine is a very pale and 
| ite.) , very like the Verde of Florence, 
tweet and of a very pleaſant flavour. 

The red wines of Burgundy, des quatres Feuilles, 

they fay, or of four years old, are rare, but 
they are efteem'd very wholeſome, and are per- 
mitted to the ſick in ſome cafes to drink of, They 
arc fine, and have a rough but ſound taſte, not 
prickt, This term des quatres Feuilles, is uſed 
alſo to Velne, or any other fort of wine which is 
kept any time. a 

There are alſo in eſteem ſtronger wines at Paris, 
as Camp de perdris, and Coſte brufiee, both re. 
wines from Dauphine, of very good taſte, and 
hot upon the ſtomach. 

De I hermitage upon the Rhone is much admir'd. 
But the moſt excellent wines for ſtrength and 
flavour are the red and white St. Laurence, a 
town betwixt Toulon and Nice in Provence ; this 
is a molt delicious muſcat. Theſe are of thoſe 
forts of wines which the Romans called vinum 
paſjum, that were made of half fun-dried grapes, 
tor the grapes (eſpecially the white muſcadine grapes) 
being uſually ſooner ripe than the common grapes 
of the country called Eiperan, viz. the latter end 
of Auguſt, they twiſt the bunches of grapes, ſo 
breaking the ſtalks of them that they receive no 
zonger any nouriſhment from the vine, but hang 
down and dry in the then violently hot ſun, and 
are ina fewdays alimoſtturn'd into raifinsof the ſun ; 
Lence from this inſolation the flavour of the grape is 
Cxccedingly heightned, and the ſtrength andoilineſs, 
and thick body of the wine, is mightily improv'd. 

Beſides thefc, here are alſo the white wines of 
Orleans, Bourdeaux claret, and thoſe excellent 
wines from Cahors; alſo Cabreton white and red 
from about Bayonne, ſtrong and delicious wines; 
and all forts of Spaniſh wines, as ſack, palme, 
mountain Malaga, red and white ſherries; and 
indeed the French are of late very defirous to 
drink of the ſtrongeſt wines. 

Beſides wines, there is no entertainment with- 
out drinking at the deſert all forts of ſtrong waters, 
particularly ratifia's, citron-waters, &c, 

Vattee is a fort of perfum'd ſtrong water from 
Provence, made {as it is pretended) of Muſcat 
wine, difti}Fd with citron- peels and orange-flowers. 

Fenoulliet de Viſle de Ree is valued much, 'tis 
like our anniſeed-water, 

Theſe and many other ſorts of ſtrong waters and 
ſtrong wines, both of France, and Italy, and 
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Spain, are brought int the latter end of the de- CY ap 
ſert in all great feaſts, and they drink freely of XXx1y 
them, which cuſtom is new, the late long war Cay 
introduc'd tt : for the nobility and gentry ſuffer- 
ing much in thoſe tedious campaigns, applied them- 
ſelves to theſe liquors to ſupport the difficulties and 
fatigues of weather and watchings, and at their 
return to Paris uſed them at their tables, The 
Pariſians, both men and women, are of late 
{trangely alter'd in their conſtitutions and habit 
of body, from lean and flender they are become 
fat and corpulent, the women eſpecially ; which 
is ſuppoſed to proceed from nothing ſo much as 
the daily drinking ſtrong or ſweetned liquors, as 
coffee, tea and chocolate, which are as much 
uſed in private houſes in Paris as in London, 
Theſe fugar'd liquors, *tis ſaid, add conſiderably 
to their corpulency. 

But amongſt the drinks that are in uſe in Paris, cy, 
cyder from Normandy muſt not be forgot, It is 
the beſt of that kind of liquor, of the colour of 
claret, reddiſh and brown. The apple that it is 
made of is called Frequin, round and yellow, but 
ſo bitter that it is not to be eaten, and yet the 
cyder that is made of it is as ſweet as any new 
wine. It keeps many years good, and mends of 
its colour and taſte, 

There are alſo many publick coffee-houſes, ,, x... 
where tea, coffee and chocolate may be had, and gizntots- 
all the ſtrong waters and wines above-mention'd ; ling of late, 
and innumerable ale-houſes, where the natives 
tipple very freely : the French are far from being 
that ſober people they were in the laſt age, 

There are two ſorts of water which they drink wir af 
at Paris, water of the river Seine, which runs Pais 
through the town, and the water brought in by 
the aqueduct of Arcueil, which is one of the moſt 
magnificent buildings about Paris. This noble 
canal of hewn ſtone conveys the water fifteen miles 
to Paris, 

The river-water is very pernicious to ſtrangers, 
and to the French alſo that come from any diſ- 
tance, but not to the natives of Paris, cauſing 
looſeneſs, and ſometimes dyſenteries; the many 
ponds and lakes that are let into it to ſupply the 
fluices upon the canal de Briare, are in part the 
Cauſe of it; but thoſe who are careful of them- 
ſelves purify it by filling their ciſterns with ſand, 
and letting it fink through it, which way clears it, 
and makes it very cool and palatable. 

As for the ſpring-water from the Maiſon des 
Eaux, it is wholeſome in ſome reſpect, and keeps 
the body firm; but it is very apt to give the ſtone, 
which the people of this town are infinitely ſub» 


The uſual diverſions of the French are ei- pu 
ther plays, gaming, walking, or yr the air in 
coaches. They have two kinds of play-houſes, . 


one for opera's, and another for comedies 3 their 
opera's 
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pera's in Paris are extremely fine, the muſick and who have a mind to take the air further out of CH AP. 
. ſinging admirable, the ſtage large and magnificent, town drive to the Bois de Bologne or the Bois de XXIX. 


HAP. 


and well AIVd with actors, the ſcenes well ſuited, 
and chang'd almoſt imperceptibly ; the dancing 
exquiſite, and the cloathing rich, proper, and with 
Treat variety; many of the nobility frequent them 
every day, and ſing them, all frequently joining 
their voices with the actors. The diſpoſition of 
the theatre for comedies is much the ſame, but 
leſs ; there is ſome little comical entertainment 
exhibited at the end of almoſt every play, which 
tis to be preſum'd the Engliſh took from them. 
They avoid all obſcenity and immorality upon the 
ſtage as much as poſlible, and yet they are frequent- 
ly prohibited acting, at the deſire of the clergy, 
who look upon them as tending to incite and en- 
courage VICE. | 

They are pretty much given to gaming, but 
2ames of meer hazard are prohibited. Great part 
of the time of people of quality is taken up in viſit- 
ing in their coaches: in the evening they take the 
air in the Courſe, which conſiſts of three pleaſant 
walks of trees along the banks of the river Seine, 
incloſed at each end with magnificent gates, and 
in the middle is a circle to turn in. The middle 
alley contains four lines of coaches, and the ſide 
alleys two a- piece, and they may amount in the 
whole ſometimes to ſix or ſeven hundred. Thoſe 
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Vincennes; and as Paris is of a round form, i- 


is but a little way to the fields from any part ot 
the town. 

About eight or nine o'clock in the evening moſt 
of the coaches return to the gate of the Tuilleriee, 
where the company light, and walk in the fine 
gardens of that palace; nor can there be a more 
delightful ſcene, as one of our countrymen ob— 
ſerves, than the middle walk of the Tuilleries when 
it is filled with ſo much good company, This 
garden is vaſtly great, bounded with a terrace well 
planted with trees and the river Seine on one fide, 
and another terrace on the other, having great par- 
terres in the middle, and fountains always play- 
ing: at one end of the gardens is the magnificent 
palace of the Louvre, and at the other a tine pro- 
ſpect of the neighbouring fields: the reſt is diſpos'd 
into walks of trees, copſes of wood, and graſo- 
plotts, with alcoves and feats at convenient diſ- 
tances. The reader, no doubt, will obſerve; that 
I have not been fo full upon every head as I might; 
but the world being generally of opinion I have en- 
larg'd too much upon France in proportion to the 
reſt of the work, in ſubmiſſion to their judgment 
I ſhall finiſh the deſcription of France here, and 
go on with the preſent {tate of Spain. 
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Treats of the ſituation and extent Spain; of its name and original inhabitants 3 ef the air, the face of 
the country, mountains, rivers, plants, animals and minerals. 


CHAP, CYPAIN, including Portugal, once a province 
J. of it, is the moſt weſtern part of the con- 
— 


8 tinent of Europe; being bounded by the 
4 , fea, or bay of Biſcay, on the north; by the Py- 

trenean mountains and the Mediterranean ſea to- 
wards the eaſt; by the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantick ocean on the ſouth ; and by the ſame 
= on the weſt : extending from the curry 
21xth to the forty-fourth degree of north latitude, 
_ takin 100 thirteen degrees of longitude; Cape 

OL. II. 


Creus, or the moſt eaſterly part of it, lying three C H AP, 


degrees to the eaſtward of London, and Cape Fi- I. 


niſtexre, or the moſt weſtern part, ten degrees to.. 


the wettward of London : fo that its breadth from 
north to ſouth in a direct line is exactly 490 miles, 
and its length from eaſt to weſt about 680 miles, 
The. ſorm of it is generally ſaid to reſemble an ox- 
hide ſpread upon the floor, of which the Pyrenean 
mountains, which divide it from France on the 


north-eaſt, may be reckon'd the neck. 
9 © The 
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Original in- 
habitants, 
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The moſt antient names we meet with of this 
country, are thoſe of Joeria and Heſperia ; the firit 
of which it is faid to have obtain'd from its being 
look*'d upon as the end of the world, the word 
Iberia ſigniſy ing as much: or according to others, 
from the river Berus, now Ebro. The Greeks 
rave it the name of Heſperia, on account of its 
weltern ſituation in regard to them, Hleſperus ſig- 
nifying the weſtern or evening ſtar. The ſtory 
of its having had two Kings called IBERKUs and 
HEsPERUs, who communicated their names ſuc- 
ceſſively to this country, is look'd upon as fabu- 
lous. As to the common name of Spana, (Spain) 
or Hiſpania, or as it is called by the Spaniards, 
Eſpania; this, a French writer of credit is of 
opinion, was given it by the Phenicians, from 
the vaſt flock of lapwings they found here, Sepana 
in their language hgnitying a lapwing; and in 
confirmation of this opinion it is urg'd, that upon 
the Emperor ADRIAN's medals, the lapwing is 
the device for Spain. 

There is no manner of certainty as to the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of this country; only in general 
it is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that it was peo- 
pled either by the Gauls, who lay contiguous to 
it, or from the coaſt of Barbary, from which it 
is ſeparated by a very narrow {treight, called the 
Streight of Gibralter. 

The Phenicians, or Canaanites, were the next 
that planted colonies here, who being obliged to 
abandon their country to the Iſraelties, coaſted 
along the Mediterranean ſeas, ſettling themſelves 
firſt at Carthage on the African ſide, and after- 
wards on the iſland of Cades or Gades near the 
continent of Europe. Here they traffick'd with 
the people of the country, and either by permiſ- 
ſion or force built ſeveral towns and ſortreſſes on 
the main land, as Malaga, Andera, &c. The 
inhabitants of Marſeilles, who were originally 
Phocians, a people of Greece, that ſubſiſted by 
trade and navigation as the Phenicians did, planted 
colonies in the moſt eaſtern parts of Spain, be- 
tween the Pyrences and the river Ebro, build- 
ing the town of Rhodes, now Roſes, and ſeveral 
other places on the coaſt of Catalonia, But the 
Phenicians becoming the moſt conſiderable ma- 
ritime power, poſleſs' d themſelves at length of all 
the ſouth part of Spain, which they held without 
a rival for between two and three hundred years, 
till the Romans, jealous of their power, enter'd 
into a war with them about the year 513 from 
the foundation of Rome, and compell'd them to 
relinquiſh that part of Spain which lies to the 
eaſtward of the Ebro, By a ſecond war, which 
ended A.R. 553, the Carthaginians were oblig'd 
to abandon the reſt of their territories in Spain 
to the conquering Romans. T he northern parts 
however being mountainous and difficult of acceſs, 
and poſſeſoꝰ d by ſeveral warlike nations, maintain'd 


their liberties for an hundred and ſeventy years Cy 
afterwards, till the Emperor AucusTvus bein * 
at peace with the reſt of the world, termin 
to bring the whole country under his dominion; 
and notwithſtanding they held out ſome time "Ss 
mong their rocks and almoſt impenetrable foreſt; 
being attack'd on every fide by ſuch numerous 
armies of veteran troops, they were at length ob- 
lig'd to ſurrender, whereby the Romans became 
maſters of all Spain. I hall not enter farther into 
the hiſtory of the country here, having reſerv'd 
a chapter on purpoſe to treat of the antient and 
modern hiſtory of it, as uſual. 

They generally breathe in Spain a pure dry air 
hot, but exceeding healthful : indeed in ſome pro- m 
vinces it is moiſt, as in Galicia, and in Catalonia 
and the northern parts; and upon the mountains it 
is exceſſive cold in winter. In the reſt of the coun- 
try it rarely rains, unleſs in ſpring and autumn: 
the heavens are ſerene, and the ſun is ſeldom in- 
tercepted by a ſingle cloud. The winter is ſo mo- 
derate in the valleys, that they have very little oc- 
caſion for fires nine months of the year, If there 
be ice ſometimes, it is not above the thickneſs of a 
crown-piece, and ſnow is hardly ever ſeen but near 
the mountains. The fields are cover'd with flowers 
and odoriferous herbs, at the time we are lock'd 
up in froſt, On the contrary, it muſt be con- 
teſs'd that during the months of June, July and 
Auguſt, the heats are inſupportable to foreigners, 
eſpecially in the heart of the country and towards 
the ſouth ; the heat of the ſun at thoſe times is fo 
intenſe, that many of their ſmall rivers and brooks 
are entirely dry'd up, and the roads and fields are 
inſufferably duſty ; and what adds to the exceſſive 
heat, is the calmneſs of the ſummer ſeaſon, when 
we ſeldom meet with the leaſt breath of air, the 
wind not blowing ſo frequently as it does in more 
northern countries. "Thoſe that live upon or near 
the mountains, or near the ſea-coaſt, indeed are 
often bleſsꝰd with refreſhing breezes, and the nights 
are generally cool and refreſhing ; nor is there any 
danger of continuing in the open air till midnight, 
as there is in ſome other hot countries. | 

The face of the country is rough and uneven, pace of ibt 
encumber'd with abundance of high mountains, country: 
whoſe tops ſeem to touch the clouds, ſome of them Mount 
running the whole length of the country from eaſt 
to welt : among theſe the Pyrenees have been al- 
ways the moſt celebrated; nor are they inferiour to 
the Alps, of which the poets have ſaid ſo many 
wonderful things. They ſeparate Spain from 
France, as has been obſerv'd already, extending 
from the Mediterranean to the Ocean, which ia 
ſpace of about eighty-five leagues, and the greateſt 
breadth of them is about forty-five. They bez 
gin at Port Vendres in Rouſſillon on the Meditevy 
ranean, and extend to Fontarabia on the bay © 
Biſcay, traverſing Catalonia and Arragon, * di- 

viding 
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weſt to the ſouth-eaſt near five hundred miles, CHA P. 


receiving in its paſſage upwards of ſixty rivers, of I. 


which the moſt conſiderable is the Arragon in the wry 


HA P. viding Navarre into two parts: but in this ſpace it 
I has ſeveral names, according to the countries it bor- 
ders upon: in Rouflillon it is divided into two bran- 


AP, 


— 


ches, of which that that ſeparates it from Languedoc 
is call'd the Anti-Pyrenees, and that which di- 
vides it from Catalonia is call'd the Col de Pertuis. 
There are other branches of it bordering on theſe 
countries, call'd Mont Canigon, Sierra de Guara, 
Col de Praxa, Col de Argentiere and Port de Viella. 
Thoſe which divide Gaſcony from Arragon are 
the mountains of Jaca and St. Chriſtian, where 
is the famous Pic de Midi, reſembling a ſugar-loaf 
upon a table, which is ſaid to extend to the middle 
region of the air; and in Navarre, between Pam- 
peluna and St. John de Pie de Port, we meet with 
the mountains of Adela and Ronccvaux. The 
antient geographers made the Pyrenees extend the 
whole length of Spain to the Atlantick ocean; nor 
were they much in the wrong, the reſt of the 
mountains of Spain ſeeming but branches of theſe. 
There are but five paſſages over that part of them 
which lie between France and Spain, and thoſe 
exceeding difficult and dangerous; but they are 
well planted with trees, and interſpers'd with a 
great number of valleys. | 

The Sierra d'Occa, antiently called Mount Idu- 

beda, is a mountain which iſſues from the Pyre- 
nees, and extends to the Mediterranean fea near 
Tortoſa, weſt of the Ebro. Another branch of 
it ſtretches from eaſt to weſt, traverſing the whole 
kingdom of Spain as far as Cape Finiſterra, run- 
ning thro' Biſcay, part of Old Caſtile, and the 
two provinces of Leon and Galicia, In South 
Spain, below Mount Cayo, there iſſues a branch 
trom this called Oroſpeda, which riſes inſenſibly, 
and near the mouth of the Tagus obtains the name 
of Sierra Morina, which ſtretching ſtill farther 
ſouth, is called Sierra d'Alcarez, where the river 
Guadalquiver riſes ; then turning to the ſouth- 
welt, it traverſes the kingdom of Grenade, and 
s continued to the Streights of Gibralter, where 
we fee the celebrated Mount Calpe, oppoſite to 
Mount Abila in Africa ; which two mounts are 
called HERCUuLEs's pillars, the ne plus ultra of 
theantients, There are abundance of other moun- 
tains of leſs note, which will be mention'd in the 
deſcription of the reſpective provinces. 
Spain is ſaid to be water'd with an hundred and 
hity rivers, of which ſix only deſerve that name ; 
. I. The Ebro. 2. The Guadalquivir, 3. 
The Guadiana. 4. The Tagus. 5. The Duero. 
And, 6. The Minho. 

The Ebro, in Latin, Jberus, by ſome ſaid to 
have communicated its name to the whole coun- 
try, irom thence called [beria, hath its ſource in 
the mountains of Afturia, It riſes from two 
lources, of which the principal is near the town 
of Fuenti Ebro, or Fountain Ebro, taking its 
name from this ſpring, It runs from the north- 


province of that name, and the Segra in Cu- 
talonia. It traverſes good part of Old Caſtile and 
Biſcay, then enters Navarre, and inclining to the 
ſouthward, divides that province from Callile, 
and paſſing on to Tudela, becomes navigable for 
ſmall boats there. From Navarre it continues its 
courſe to the province of Arragon, which it di— 
vides almoſt in two equal parts, waſhing the 
walls of the city of Saragoſla. From thence it 
runs on to Catalonia, and ſome miles below T'or- 
toſa it throws itſelf into the Mediterrancan with 
great rapidity, forming at its mouth the little 
iſlands of Alfaches. 

This is almoſt the only navigable river in Spain, 
and even this is of little advantage to them, unleſs 
between Tortoſa and the ſen; for notwithſtandins 
it carries veſſels for the ſpace of two hundred and 
fifty miles down the ſtream, it runs with that rapid 
force that a2 boat cannot go up againſt the ſtream 
higher than Lortoſa, and it is very difficult to ga 
down on acccunt of the rocks which lie in the 
channel about twenty Jeagues from varazoſla, 
The water of it is eſteem'd very wholclome and 
palatable, on which account it is tranſported to 
moſt towns in the neighbourhood, and to diſtan- 
provinces. Upon the concluſion of the firit Pu- 
nick war, the Ebro was made the boundary be- 
tween the Roman and Carthaginian territories, 
from whence Spain was afterwards divided into two 
very unequal parts, viz. the Hither and the Fur- 
ther Spain in reſpect to Rome, that to the weſt- 
ward of the Ebro being nine times as large as the 
other. 


The Guadalquivir, antiently called Bœtis and Guadate 
Tarteſſus, and by the Moors, Vadalcabir, which duivir. 


ſignifies in Arabick a great river, was by corrup- 
tion afterwards calied Guadalquivir by the Spa- 
niards. It riſes in the moſt caſtern part of An- 
daluſia, on the confines of Grenada and Murcia, 
ncar the celebrated mountain called by the antients 
Oroſpeda, and by the modern Spaniards, Sierra 
Segura; at the foot of which ſeveral rivulets riſe, 
and mecting together form a lake, from whence 
this river iſſues, It traverſes the whole length of 
Andaluſia from the north-caſt to the ſouth-weſt, 
paſſing by Cordoua, Seville and St. Lucar, failing 
into the Atlantick ocean about fifteen leagues ſouch- 
weſt of Seville, and eight to the northward of 
Cadiz. Its waters glide very gently along, and it 
is navigable as high as Seville for pretty large vel- 
ſels, and has the advantage of the tide fo far ; but 
is ſo full of ſands, that they frequently miſcarry. 
From Seville up to Cordoua it will carry only 
ſmall boats, and above Cordoua the rocks that lie 
in it ſpoil the navigation. 


The Guadiana, in Latin, Anas, riſes in New Guadiants 
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CH AP. Caſtile, in the vaſt plains of Monteil, or la Man- little below Porto, The entrance is very dan 


J. 
— natives the lakes of Guadiana, 


Ta Jus. 


Duero. 


It iſſues from certain lakes, called by the 
It takes its courſe 
at firſt from eaſt to welt, paſſing by Calatrava, 
Medcelin, Merida, and Badajos in Eftremadura, 
after which it turns about to the ſouthward, and 
falls into the Atlantick ocean near Agramonte. 
Both antients and moderns relate abundance of 
odd ſtories of this river, as that it runs ten leagues 
under ground near Medelin, for which reaſon the 
Latins called it Anas, or the Duck; but this our 
modern geographers affirm is an error: thus much 
however 1s agreed to be true, that a little below 
its fource it paſſes between high mountains which 
prevent the fiztit of it for three or four miles, 
after which it appears again in the lakes which the 
Spaniards call the Eyes of the Guadiana, Afﬀter- 
wards in its courſe a little above Calatrava, it is 
o cover'd with rocks whicl: hang over it, and 
ruſhes, that the river does not appear. From 
Merida to Mertola, two towns about thirty-five 
leagues diſtant from each other, it is ſo full of 
rocks on the right and left, that no boat can go 
upon it, and it is very dangerous croſſing of it. 
In ſummer-time there is very little water in this 
river, and the little that remains does not ſeem to 
run. It appears among the rocks to have more 
of the nature of a torrent than a river, which, 
during the rainy ſeaſon, has roll'd down great 
heaps of ſtones trom time to time from the neigh- 
bouring mountains. It is no wonder therefore if 
ſome people have imagin'd that it had loſt itfelf 
under the earth, ſince it ſcarce appears for ſeveral 
miles during the ſcorching heats. 

The Tagus is the largeſt and moſt conſiderable 
of all the rivers of Spain. 'The Portugueſe, Who 
reap the greateſt advantage from it on account of 
trade, call it the King of rivers. It has its ſource 
in New Caſtile, near Albarazin, and runs about 
four hundred miles from eaſt to weſt, firſt taking 
its courſe over New Caſtile, and waſhing the walls 
of Toledo, paſtes by Almaras and Alcantara in the 
Spaniſh Eftremadura, after which it enters the 
Portugueſe Eſtremadura, and paſſing on forms a 
little bay about a league over, which ſerves for a 
port to the city of Liſbon, and ſix or ſeven miles 
below falls into the Atlantick ocean. This river 
was famous antiently for its golden ſands, but I 
don't find there is any of that rich mineral to be 
met with in this river at preſent, 

The river Duero riſes on the confines of Na- 
varre and Arragon, in that part of the mountain 


cha. 


Idubeda which goes under the name of Sierra de 


Cogollo, near the town of Aguillac de! Campo. 
It firſt runs through the middle of Old Caſtile, and 
paſſing by Soria and Aranda, traverſes the king- 
dom of Leon, wathing the walls of Tordeſillus, 


Toro and Zamora, and entring Portugal, after a 
winding courſe falls into the Atlantick Ocean a 
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on account of the rocks and ſands that lie at the 
mouth of it, inſomuch that veſlels can only come 
in at high water, It runs about three hundred 
miles from eaſt to weſt, but is not navigable on 
account of the rocks and caſcades with which the 
paſſage is obſtructed, 


Ihe Minho, the leaſt of the ſix Spaniſh rivers, Mink 


riſes in the north-eaſt part of Galicia, near the 
town of Caſtro del Rey, and running ſouth-weſt 
through that province, paſſes by Luga, Oreuſe and 
Thuy, falling into the Atlantick Ocean near the 
confines of Portugal. 


If we were to follow the antients in their de- P 
ſcriptions of Spain, it would appear the richeſt, the 
pleaſanteſt, and the moſt beautiful country in the dea 


univerſe, little ſhort of a terreſtrial paradiſe. Some 
of them place the Elyſian fields here, while others 
aſſure us it is more fruitful than Africk or Gaul : 
that it is neither parch'd by the exceſſive heat of 
the ſun, as the former, nor diſturb'd by winds and 
ſtorms like the latter: that it abounds in corn, 
wine, and the moſt delicious fruits : that their 
olives are to be preferr'd to thoſe of other nations, 
and their vines give place to none: that thoſe parts 
which do not produce corn afford excellent paſtu- 
rage : but above all, that here are found all kind 
of precious minerals in the greateſt abundance, as 
gold, filver, &c. in their mountains, and their 
rivers carry golden ſands: that they had not only 
ſufficient of every thing deſirable to ſupply their 
own country, but ſerv'd as a granary to Rome, 
and almoſt all Italy : that the mountain Oroſpeda, 
which ſignifies the filver mount, obtain'd its name 
from the ſilver it produc'd: that in Galicia 
gold was ſo plentiful, that the huſbandman 
often broke up great pieces with his plow : that 
Lufitania and Aſturia were equally rich, where 
they ſometimes found pieces of gold of halt a 
pound weight : And that to this country the an- 
tients ſent their fleets in ſearch of theſe precious 
minerals, as the Europeans now do theirs to the 
continent of America, The Phenicians, who 
firſt arriv'd at theſe happy ſhores, tis ſaid, found 
filver ſo very common among the Turdetani, that 
their moſt common utenſils and moveables were 
made with it, and that they purchas'd it of the na. 
tives for toys and bauhles; and that having amaſs 
ſuch prodigious quanitities that their ſhips could not 
contain it, they were oblig'd to make anchors of 
the reſt. | 
This relation has certainly very much the air of 
fiction at this day, and yet is not entirely to be fe- 
jected : allowances indeed muſt be made for the 
poetical vein of their writers, and the eaſtern 
manner of expreſſion ; they certainly never ex 
peed to be underſtood literally and ſtrictly, any 
more than the modern Afiaticks or Italians 3 their 


words ought to be taken in the fenſe they ow 
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underſtood at the time, and in the country they 
wrote; and as in prophane, fo in facred ſtory the 
want of this caution has occaſton'd a multitude of 
miſtakes. But to procced : A late French writer 
ſeems to infinuate, that the Tarſis from which 
HiRAM and SoLOMON fetch'd their treaſure, was 
{ruated in the ſouth-welt part of Spain, there hav- 
ine heen a town of that name between the branches 
of the river Bœtis, or Guadalquivir, and that river 
it (elf, formerly call'd Tarteſlus. The ſituation 
of T'vre in the Levant fea, and the T'\yrians and 
Nenicians trading hither alſo, would render this 
ſurmiſe extremely probable, were it not expreſly 
ſaid, that theſe fleets of HIiR AM and SOLOMON 
were built in the Red Sea, in the land of Edom, 
and ſet ſail from thence, and conſequently muſt 
tecr their courſe either to the Indian or African 
ſhores, I ſhall only obſerve further, that the 
Scripture ſays, filver was as plentiful in Jeruſalem 
as the ſtones of the ſtreet in the reign of King So- 
LoMON, Which I hope few people underſtand li- 
tcrally, any more than they do the above-men- 
tion'd figurative expreſſions in prophane hiſtorics, 
Having premiſed thus much from the concurrent 
teſtimony of the antients, I make no manner of 
doubt but there were formerly mines of gold and 
tilver in Spain, as there are no doubt ſtill, though 
not worth the working, ſince better are diſcover'd 
or, which is the ſame thing, others that may be 
wrought much cheaper. "The richeſt ſilver mine 
the antients diſcover'd in Spain, was two or three 
miles diſtant from Cartagena, where forty thou- 
ſand workmen were continually employ'd, and 
vielded the Romans daily twenty-five thouſand 
drachms of that precious metal. Aſturia, Galicia 
and Luſitania, furni{h'd them annually with twen- 
ty thouſand pounds weight of filver. Near the 
Pyrences a mine was diſcover'd which yielded 
HANNIBAL three hundred pounds a day. When 
5C1P10 AFRICANUS took Carthagena in the ſe- 
cond Punick war, he found there two hundred and 
teventy-fix thouſand cups or veſſels of gold, moſt of 
them of near a pound weight, a vaſt quantity of 
ilver coin, and an infinite number of other ſilver 
veliels and utenſils ; by the riches of which one 
town, as my author obſerves, we may make ſome 
eſtimate of the reſt of Spain. 

If it be demanded, what are become of thoſe 
rich mines that produced all this treaſure? Are they 
exhauſted that they have afforded no gold or filver 
tor ſeveral ages? To which it is anſwer'd, there 
may be the ſame mines ſtil], but as gold and ſilver 


are of late years become more plentitul, and eaſier 


come at in other places, it may not be worth the 
while to open theſe, Before the gold on the coaſt 
of Africk, in China, and in the Eaſt Indies was 
diſcover'd, and before we had any communication 
with Potoſi, and the other gold and ſilver mines of 
America, thoſe metals were more ſcarce, and con- 


ſequently more valuable than tliey are at preſent, CHAP. 


and it might turn to a much better account to 


work them then than it docs now: the ſlaves Wo- - 


dig in them alſo are maintain'd at a much lets 
charge in the Indies than they could be in Spain, 
eſpecially ſince we are very well aſſur'd, that Spain 
was much better cultivated, and yielded greater 
quantities of corn and other provitions, than it 
does under the management of the preſent lazy 
generation, who plant or ſow little more thin will 
ſerve their own neceſiitics; whereas the Romans 
drew a great deal of their proviſion ſrom thence, 
But behdes the rich minerals above-mention'd, 
they have at this day good mines of quick-ſilver, 
ſulphur, lead, alom, copper, and tlie iron and ſteel 
of Biſcay is in the greateſt eſteem of any in Fu- 
rope. Here are alſo found ſeveral kinds of preci- 
ous ſtones, as agates, cornelians, garncts, cryſtal, 
marble, alabaſter and jaſper. 


As to the produce of the carth at preſent, their Produce of 
the country 
at preſents, 


mountains are generally cover'd with oaks, fir— 
trees, and other excellent timber, and the lower 


parts of them with graſs and a variety of ſweet 


herbs, on which are fed large flocks of ſheep and 
goats, the wool of the former eſteem'd the fineſt 
in Europe, and without a mixture of which the 
moſt valuable cloths cannot be made. The Spaniſh 
wheat is excellent, and their bread would be e- 
qually good if it was not ſometimes ſpoil'd in the 
making. They have plenty of barley, the food of 
their horſes and mules, but ſcarce any oats, I hey 
do not think it worth their while to make hay, 
though they have graſs enough, but feed their 
hortes and mules with ſtraw in the room of it : and 
indeed there is ſcarce any part of the year they 
want paſture for their flocks and herds, ſo that hay 
is by no means fo neceſlary here as it is in colder 
countries, where our grounds yield little or nothing 
in winter. They have very rich wines, and in 
great plenty, ſuch as Malaga, Galicia, Alicant, 
Barcelona, and many others. Beſides the fruits 
common to us here, they abound in oranges, le- 
mons, citrons, prunes, raiſins, olives, figs, ca- 
pers, cheſnuts, pomegranates and almonds. Many 
medicinal and odoriterous herbs and flowers grow 
wild here, which with us will not arrive at any 
perfection with the utmoſt care; and their oil, wax 
and honey, is as good as any in Europe. There 
is ſo much ſilk grows in Spain, that 'tis ſaid to em- 
ploy a million of people, in feeding, gathering and 
curing the worms ; ſpinning, weaving, and other 

manufactures of ſilk or velvet. Other parts pro- 
duce flax, hemp, cotton, ſugar, ſaffron, pitch, 
roſin, &c. And as to their animals, their horſes 
have always been eſteem'd for their ſwiftneſs, as 
their mules are for their ſtrength, and being ſure- 
footed, on that account are generally uſed in tra- 
velling over this mountainous country: nor do 
they want very good horſes for draught. The _ 
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CH AP. of their ſhcep iz admir'd as well as the wool they 
II. produce; the ficth of their goats and kids alſo is 
ry — ood food, and their hogs and dry'd bacon are 
reckon'd equal to thoſe of Weſtphalia, Wild 
hog, deer, rabbits, hares, fowl, and all manner 
of game, are plentiful, eſpecially in their moun- 
tains and foreſts ; and the ſeas, which almoſt ſur- 
round them, well ſtock'd with fiſh. But of all theſe 
particulars I ſhall give a more diſtinct account in 

the deſcription of the reſpective provinces. 


HAF, H. 


Treots of the perſons and habits of the Spaniards; 
their genius and temper ; diet, diverſions and 
way of travelling. 


W of £ & HE Spaniſh men are generally tall and well 
the Spa- made, but few of them corpulent. Their 
niards. complexion is ſwarthy, their hair black, their fea- 
tures juſt, with briſk ſparkling eyes. They ſhave 
their beards, leaving long muſtachio's on the up- 
per lip. The women are generally ſmall and ſlen- 
der, and value themſelves much on their pretty 
little feet, and fine hands and arms, and' take a- 
bundance of pains to prevent their breaſts growing 
out of ſize, by binding plates of lead upon them. 
Their ha- The men who pretend to dreſs, part their hair, 
bits. and tic it behind with a ribbon. Their habits are 
generally black, and conſiſt of a fine ſhirt, a ſhort 
waiſtcoat, and breeches cloſe to their thighs ; fine 
black ſtockings, and white thread underneath. 
On their feet they wear pumps made of very 
pliant leather; and every peaſant almoſt has a 
monſtrous long ſword on one fide, and a dagger 
on the other. The collars of their waiſtcoats are 
{t}#F, and cover'd with a kind of ruff, but not fo 
large as thoſe formerly worn in England, and 
over all they throw a ſhort cloak, but fo contrive 
it as to have the right hand at liberty. 
Their ladies The ladies in Spain lay on their paint very 
paint their thick, and are not at all aſham'd of it; and not 
warlly only on their faces and hands, but a great wa 
ſkins. ) - 8 y 
down their backs, for they wear their ſtays fo 
low behind, that their tawny ſhoulders without 
it would make but a very indifferent appearance. 
They dreſs in their hair, wear ſtays, and fardin- 
gals, or hoops of braſs-wire, to bear out their 
clothes. Their gowns are black, and under them, 
tis faid, they wear half a dozen other garments, 
Their coats are fo long that they trail upon the 
ground and hide their feet, for theſe they conceal 
as carefully as any of their hidden beauties. When 
they go abroad they wear a kind of clogs or pat- 
tens, which make them appear half a foot taller 
than they really are, and a veil which covers them 
from head to foot, Flanders lace, muſlin and fine 
linnen arc much worn by the quality, and moſt 
of them have ſeveral ſets of jewels, On the top 


of the ſtays the Spaniſh ladies wear a breaſt-plate Cy xp 


of diamonds, to which there hangs a chain of 
pearl, or other precious jewels. Necklaces are 
not in uſe here, but they have abundance of brace- 
lets upon their arms, and rings an their fingers, 
and ſuch weighty pendants in their ears, as ſtretches 
them to an unreaſonable length. The Agnus Dei's, 
and little images and pictures of the ſaints, may 
be reckon'd part of their dreſs, for we ſeldom ſee 
either men or women without a great many of 
theſe trinkets, beſides their beads. Spaniſh gra- 
vity being become a proverb amongſt us, it is al- 
moſt needleſs to obſerve with what deliberation 
they do every thing: their pace is fo extreme] 
ſlow, that at a little diſtance it is not eaſy to diſ- 
cern whether they move at all; and in ſhort, 
the air and mien of this people 1s the very reverſe 
of the French; and this brings me to treat of 
their genius and temper, 


The Spaniards are generally men of a piercing a 


Il, 


wit and elevated genius, but very little improv'd am a 
by ſtudy or converſation, for want of ſchools and temper, 


academies where the ſciences are taught in the _ 
modern way ; for thoſe that do {tudy, apply them- 


ſelves chiefly to the antient philoſophy or ſchool- 
divinity, and are ſuch ſlaves to the opinions of 
the antients, that they will admit of no other 
ſyſtems. ARISTOTLE, SCOTUS, and Sr. Tho- 
Mas, as they call him, are infallible oracles with 
them ; and he would be thought a poor phyſician, 


who did not follow HIPPOCRATES, GALEN or - 


AvICENNA, On the contrary, they light the 
rules of the antient poets, and take up with very 
mean compoſitions of their own; from whence 
my author obſerves, that they have neither good 
philoſophers, poets, or phyſicians among them; 
notwithſtanding which, he admires them for their 
wiſdom, ſecreſy, conſtancy, and patience in ad- 
verſity : he ſays they are flow in determining, but 
uſually conclude judiciouſly at laſt ; that they are 
generous, magnificent, liberal, delicate in the 
point of honour, ſincere friends, agreeable com- 
panions, grave in their diſcourſe, true to their 
words, great enemies to lying, and extremely tem- 
perate in eating and drinking. As to their vera- 
city, many fignal inſtances have been given of it 
by thoſe who have written of this country; 
among which, I ſhall relate but one. A gentle- 
man having kill'd another in a duel, fled into the 
houſe of a noble lady, and beg gd her protection 
againſt the officers of juſtice that were purſuing 
him, The lady, upon his earneſt entreaty, pro- 
mis'd to conceal him; and ſhe had no ſooner 
put him into a private place, but the officers enter'd 
her doors; and having ſearch'd, as they thought, 
every part of the houſe without finding him, they 
concluded he had eſcap'd from thence, and went 
about their buſineſs. Not long after the only fon 
of the lady was brought home dead, whom he 
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underſtood had been murder'd by the very man 
ſhe had concealed; however, ſuch was. her regard 
to her word and honour, that ſhe gave the of- 
fender an opportunity of eſcaping from her houſe 
in the dark, letting him underſtand at the fame 
time, that now ſhe had perferm'd her promiſe to 
him, he muſt expect to be profecuted with ti:e 
utmolt vengeance ; and that ſhe ſhould leave no 
place unſought till ſne had found him, and dc- 
liver'd him up into the hands of juſtice, 

But to proceed: The Spaniards being natu- 
rally devout, the clergy, who have the govern- 
ment of their conſciences, have converted this 
commendable quality into the groſſeſt ſuperſti- 
tion and bigotry, and taught them ſuch a vene- 
ration ſor their prieſts, that they Kki's their hands, 
and the very hem of their garments, paying them 
a worihip very little ſhort of what they pay the 
Deity. Nor have they, as foreigners oblerve, 
k(s reſpect for the ladies than they have for their 
prici's, they do in a manner idolize that ſex ; 
they never ſay any thing ſhocking before them, 
and their well-bred men frequently approach them 
with bended knees, kiſting their hands inſtead of 
their lips; and if a lady does them the favour to 
commend any thing they have, as a ring, a watch, 
a jewel, or other toy they are maſters of, they never 
tail to make her a preſent of it ; by which means, 
tis ſaid, ſome young gentlemen have run through 
conſiderable fortunes z for the ladies knowing their 
power, too often exerciſe it in this particular : 
but none of them are ſuch tyrants as the big-bel- 
lied women, who command every thing they are 
pleaſed to long for; and a Prince would be thought 
a brute who thould deny them any thing. 

Among their foibles, the great opinion the 
Spaniards have of themſelves, and their contempt 
of foreigners, are none of the leaſt. As they 
ſeldom travel, they know little of the beauties of 
cthcr countries, and look upon their own as a 
terreſtrial paradiſe, One of their preachers in a 
Lent ſermon obſerv'd, that if the Pyrencan moun- 
taits had not interpos'd when the devil ſhew'd 
our Saviour the kingdoms of the world, and there- 
by prevented his viewing Spain, he had probably 
becn overcome by the temptation, 

Jo the pride and vanity of the Spaniards are ad- 
ded many other vices, as their wretched indolence 
and lazineſs, their revenge, avarice, luſt, and 
credulity in bclieving the tcigned miracles and fa- 
bulous {tories of their monks without examination. 
As to their revenge, when a gentleman apprehends 
Limſelf affronted, he does not think himſelf ob- 
lig'd to run the hazard of a duel, as in other coun- 
tries, but makes no ſcruple of deſtroying his enemy 
privately, by cauſing him to be poiſon'd, ſhot, or 
otherwiſe aſſaſſinated. Their neglecting to apply 
themſelves to agriculture and ae is gene- 
rally look'd upon as the effect of idleneſs; whereas 
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it is certainly to be imputed to their pride, or ra-CH AP. 
ther the cuſtom of their country, where a man is II. 


look'd upon with the utmoſt contempt who b 
mits to theſe vile employments, as they are cl— 
tcent'd : their pretended quality will not ſufter them 
to plough their lands, or plant their vineyards, 
There is not a peaſant among them without a 
roll of his pedigree : every one of then Cary 
ſhew that he is deſcended in a right line from 
the old Gothick Chrittians, who aflifted their 
King PELAG1Us in expelling the infidel Noor: ; 
and big with the pretended honour, their lands 
muſt lie unmanur'd, if ſoreigners did not plant 
and ſow them for the Whimfical proprictor, and 
generally run away with the beſt part of their 
profits, The French uſuaily do them this favour, 
and carry home conſiderable fortunes into their 
country; but this is to be underſtogd chiefly of 
the two Caſtiles and the midland provinces, for 
the natives of Galicia do not only manure their 
own lands, but aſſiſt the Caſtilians in their huſ- 


bandry : and in Grenada, Andaluſia, and the 


ſouthern provinces, pcopled chiefly by the deſcen- 
dants of the antient Moors, they do not look upon 
huſbandry as a contemptible employment. King 
PHIL1P III, in order to break his ſubjects of this 
unaccountable humour of ſtarving in the midſt of 
plenty, or at leaſt on lands that might be render'd 
extremely fruitful by a moderate induſtry, pub- 
lifh'd an edict, declaring that every owner of lands 
{ſhould be deem'd a gentleman, and have the title 
of an Eſquire, who apply'd himſelf to huſbandry, 
beſides being exempted from going to the wars. 
Pr1L1P IV publiſhed a declaration to encourage 
foreigners to reſide in Spain, offering all thoſ: who 
ſhould apply themſelves to huſbandry, trade or 
grazing, that they ſhould be exempted paying of 
taxes, or any duties to the crown, which en- 
courag'd great numbers of artificers and labourers 
to reſort thither from the provinces of Auvergne, 
Limouſin, Guienne, Languedoc, and Bearn in 
France ; but after they have raiſed a tolerable 
fortune, they uſually return home to ſpend it, and 
leave the Spaniards as poor at leaſt as they found 
them. It is a miſerable thing, as my author ob- 
ſerves, to ſee a peaſant fitting before his gate, or 
on a bulk in the ſtreet, in a tatter'd cloak, and 
his arms a-c:ofs, or perhaps playing, upon a wretch- 
ed guittar in ſummer, when he ſhould be gather- 
ing in the fruits of the earth, while foreigners 
are reaping his corn, and getting in the vintage, 
and: perhaps go away with the beſt part of the 
crop for their pains, while the owner remains al- 
moſt deſtitute of neceſſaries. But ſurely no peo- 
ple ſuſtain their poverty with ſuch an air of gra- 
vity and ſatisfaction, we hear no murmuting on 
this account let their wants be ever ſo great: 
nor do they know how to keep, any more than 
they do how to improve what they have; ceconomy 
1s 


7 52 
CHAP. is a perſcct ftranver here; it is beneath them to 
II. look into their affairs; they live as it were from 
Won bond to mouth, and never did people obſerve that 
precept better, of taking no thought for the 
morrow, 
The reaſen Tt is not without reaſon that foreigners are 
Spain i der aſtoniſii'd to fee ſo rich and fruitful a country, 
populsc  favour'd with a pure heathful air, in a manner for- 
ſaken and depopulated 3 but there are many good 
reaſons to be aſſign'd for it, beſides thoſe alrcady 
mention'd, of which the incontinence of the young 
fcllows, as well as of the married men, is look'd 
upon as one of the chief. When a lad is arriv'd to 
fifteen or ſixteen years of age, his friends provide 
him a concubine, whom he hires for a month, a 
year, or as long as he ſees fit, perhaps becauſe he 
ſhould not marry to diſadvantage ; and as the 
Syaniards are generally much addicted to venereal 
_ pleaſures, they are fo waſted and exhauſted before 
they come of age, that they are very unfit to per- 
form the duties of the marriage-bed, and often 
contract diſeaſes, which the miſerable children feel 
the effects of as ſoon as they are born, And as 
they generally find more ſatisfaction in their mi- 
ſtreſſes than in their wives, and conſequently give 
the latter all the reaſon in the world to be jealous, 
they take care to lock up the miſerable creatures, 
or place ſpies upon them, leſt they ſhould reta- 
liate the injury, as the Spaniſh women frequently 
do when they have an opportunity, provok'd to 
it by the tyranny and injuſtice of their huſbands, 

Another reaſon given for their want of people, 
is the expulſion of many hundred thouſand Moors 
and Jews in the reign of PRILI III, from the 
provinces of Andaluſia, Grenada and Murcia, 

Ihe continual wars. that the Spaniards carried on 
lor near two hundred years in Flanders and Italy, 
alſo (wept away abundance of their men: and 
the riches of America, where they hoped to ac- 
quire gold and ſilver without labour, drew over 
many thoufand families thither. Add to this the 
multitudes who have taken the vow of celibacy, 
and are lock'd up in monaſteries or nunneries, and 
all the clergy in general, to whom their religion 
and laws prohibit wives, and we ſhall ceaſe to 
wonder, cither at the uncultivated lands, or the 
paucity of inhabitants 1n Spain. 

Give me leave here, before I proceed further, 
to conſider the different characters of the Spaniards 
civen us by difterent writers. An Engliſh tra- 
veller now before me, concludes his account of 
them in theſe words: © And thus I take my leave 
* of Spain, in hopes of meeting with better ac- 
* commodation in Italy; it being certain, that the 
general poverty, and villainous inclinations of 
the people here, will make one thank God to 
have pals'd their country with ſafety: and as 
am taking my farewel of them, I muſt declare 
© it as an undoubicd truth, that all the time I ſaid 
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greateſt misfortune is their converſing ſo little with 


«in Spain, I neither ſaw nor heard of any ho- CH ap 
© nourable or generous action done by a Spaniard, II. 
© but frequently of the direful effects of their vain wy 
pride, poverty, thefts, murders and deceits, which 
© are too often committed here,” 

On the contrary, another writer ſays, © After 
© all, to give the Spaniards their due, ſuch of them 
© as have had the good fortune of a liberal edu- 
cation, and improv'd themſelves by travelling 
© abroad, muſt be owned to be perſons of a ſolid 
* underſtanding and uncommon vivacity : that they 
© both ſpeak and write conciſely, are very apt for 
© politicks, temperate, conſtant and laborious ; 
© naturally inclin'd to generoſity, true friendſhip 
© and bravery : all which taken together, make 
© their manners not appear ſo odious to me, as to 
© ſome people perhaps who have not examin'd 
* them.” 

From the whole, the Spaniards do not ſeem to 
want natural parts or good inclinations ; their 


the reſt of the world; they are ſituated at one ex- 
tremity of the earth, as the Chineſe are at the 
other ; neither the one or the other travel them- 
ſelves, or are much viſited by other people, un- 
leſs in their port-towns : from whence it proceeds, 
that both nations have entertain'd a notion of their 
own ſclt-ſuficiency, and a contempt of the im- 
provements that have been made in arts and ſci— 
ences by the reſt of mankind. Add to this, that 
the Spaniſh clergy, leſt the people ſhould break 
through the clouds of bigotry and ſuperſtition 
that ſurround them, diſcourage all manner of 
learning, and intercourſe with foreigners ; ſo that 
where they have imbib'd any falſe or deſtructive 
opinions, it is almoſt impoſſible they ſhould be un- 
deceiv'd. I make no manner of doubt therefore, 
but it muſt be very dangerous and uneaſy for fo- 
reigners, and eſpecially Proteſtants, who have not 
a good ſhare of patience, as well as prudence, to 
reſide amongſt them. If you touch upon the ſtring 
of religion, and ſeem to refle& on any part of their 
ſuperſtition, it is well if you be not deliver'd over 
to the inquiſition. If you are too free with the la- 
dies, you will run the hazard of a poignard: and 
if you endeavour to expoſe the folly of their pride 
and indolence, there is no great friendſhip to be 
expected from them. On the other hand, where 
a man can wave his zeal for his darling notions in 
religion, and ſuſpend his complaiſance for the fair 
ſex, and forbear reflecting on their abſurdities, for 
aught I can find he may meet with a very favour- 
able, and even hoſpitable reception in Spain, and 
eſpecially from perſons of diſtinction. oY 
They eat but little beef in Spain. Their mW 
ton — goats fleſh are admirably good, and th 
hogs, which are fed with cheſnuts or acorns, ma 
excellent pork and bacon, ſaid to equal that oy 
Weſtphalia, Their rabbits are as good as ours, Fre 
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AP. their partridges larger. The hares which ſeed in 
II. the vineyards while the grapes are growing, are ſo 
fat that they are eaſily knock'd on the head, bur 
are not eaten in any other ſeaſon, Pidgeons, phea- 
{ants, and other wild fowl, are plentiful enough, 
and their ſea-fiſh is excellent; but they have not 
much good fifh in their rivers. The common peo- 
ple live chicfly upon bread, wine, peaſe, beans, or 
other pulſe, roots, herbs and fruit. Fleſh is very 
ſeldom ſeen in their houſes, any more than in their 
cooks ſhops, where you will meet with peaſe, 
beans, leeks, onions, garlick, and perhaps a little 
broth of ordinary meat boiPd to rags. Here the 
ſervants belonging to perſons of quality at Madrid 
uſually dine and ſup, both men and women, for 
there is no more victuals dreſs'd in their lords houſes 
than will ſerve the maſter, his wife and children; 
which is the reaſon that at an entertainment, the 
ſervants are ready to ſnatch the meat out of the 
diſkes as it is going to table : and we are told of 
ſome gentlemen that are forc'd to have locks to 
their pots and ſtew-pans, leſt their ſervants ſhould 
run away with their victuals before it is dreſs'd. 
Perſons of diſtinction uſually live in a certain 
method. As ſoon as they are up they drink a glaſs 
of water cool'd with ice or ſnow, and immediately 
after a diſh of chocolate. At dinner the maſter of 
the family fits down to table in a chair, while the 
women and children fit croſs-legg'd like Turks, 
and eat upon a carpet ſpread on the floor, Their 
meals are uſually light and fparing, perhaps a phea- 
fant, a pair of pidgeons, an ollio, or a ragou high- 
{eaſon'd with garlick and pepper; and after all, a 
deſert of delicious fruits, which they have in great 
perfection. When dinner is over, they ſleep till 
two in winter, and in ſummer till four, all which 
time the ſhops are ſhut up, and you ſcarce meet 
any thing in the ſtreets, as one obſerves, but French- 
men or dogs. When they get up again and are 
drefs'd, they eat ſweatmeats, or drink a diſh of 
chocolate, and after it a draught of water. The 
ſupper is not much heavier than the dinner; a 
little haſh, or ragou, and a tart, or ſomething of 
that kind. The lady drinks nothing but water, 
and the lord but very little wine. Butter and 
cheeſe are ſcarce in Spain, and that they have is 
very indifferent; oil is uſed for frying and ſauces 
inſtead of it, and being of the beſt fort, in ſome 
meaſure ſupplies the place of butter. 
Rete, The evening here, as in other hot countries, 
is ſpent in taking the air, or making viſits. They 
go from their houſes about four or five in the 
evening, and ſeldom return till eleven or twelve 
at night, The men meet abroad in the publick 
places of reſort, or at the play-houſe, where the 


the male audience by a lattice, for which reaſon 

pobly they chuſe to viſit one another at their 

* 38 floors of their apartments being 
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ladics, if there be any, are always conceal'd from - 
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cover'd with rich carpets, and long velvet cuſhions CH AP. 
placed round their rooms, the ladies fit croſs lcag d II. 
on them after the manner of the "Purls, nc 
being contrary to the cuſtom of cther Finopeans, 
is ſuppoſed to have been introduc'd here bv the 
Moors. When a lady makes a viſtt, the mire 
of the houſe, and all the company, rite un and 
meet her at the door of the antichamber. "They 
do not kiſs at meeting, but ſhake hands, givin” 
each other no diſtinguithing titles, as your High- 
neſs, or your Grace, &c. but when they addict 
themſelves to a lady, ſtile her Donna Maria, 
Donna Elizabetho, and the like, They frequent- 
ly play at cards, and ſometimes very deep, and 
obſerve a perfect ſilence while they arc engaged 
in this diverſion, As to their converſation, it 
runs chiefly upon politicks ; and if they ſpeak of 
the abſent, it is very ſeldom to their diſadvantage, 
as is too frequent in other places, They converſc 
with abundance of friendſhip, and as they haue 
a good ſhare of wit, their company is very en- 
tertaining. Before they break up they are uſually 
treated with ſweetmeats, and it is no unuſual or 
indecent thing to carry away a handkerchief full 
of them. Beſides thele the ladies frequently drink 
chocolate, the produce of their American planta- 
tions. Inſtead of candles, when it grows dark, 
the ſervants bring in fine ſilver lamps with abun- 
dance of branches ; and as their oil is ſweet, they 
do not create any offenſive ſmell, and give a very 
good light, 

Our countryman CARLTON relates, that the 
ladics here viſit in great ſtate: that they are 
uſually carried in a chair by four men, the two 
firſt always bare- headed; two others walk as her 
guard, and another carries a lanthorn to light 
her home; then follows a coach drawn by fix 
mules, with her women, and another with her 
gentlemen, ſeveral ſervants walking after, for they 
never ſufter the ſervants to overload a coach, as 
with us; and their pace is anſwerable to the gra- 
vity of the people. There are few coaches except 
the King's drawn with horſes, though there is nv 
country aftords finer for that purpoſe. 

Their plays and opera's, *tis univerſally agreed, 
are wretched entertainments. There are two 
play-houſes at Madrid; but CARLTON ſays, that 
both their action and their muſick are ſo very 
bad, that they don't deſerve mentioning : the moſt 
remarkable thing he obſerv'd of them was, that 
whenever the Ave-bell rung, as it conſtantly does 
at ſix in the evening, all the actors, as well as the 
augience, fall down upon their knees, and having 
ſpent ſome minutes in their devotions, the enter- 
tainment is renew'd again. 

Maſque-ading is in faſhion here as in other 
European countries, with this addition, that they 
maſquerade on horſeback as well as on foot. But 
what is peculiar to them, is their bull-ſeaſts, of gull-fcafte, 
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CHAP, which we mect with various accounts from 


our modern travellers. A French lady, whoſe 


works are now before me, relates, that the King 


having appointed a bull-feaſt at Madrid, ſeveral 
cows were driven into the neighbouring foreſts, 
and being purſu'd by wild buils, the females decoy'd 
them into ſtables prepar'd for them near the 
places where the combat was to be; and fome- 
times there are not leſs than thirty or forty brought 
into Madrid in this manner, the ſtreets whereof 
are lin'd and barricado'd on the ſides to prevent 
theſe furioug creatures doing any miſchief; and 
if any of hl bulls endeavour to return and make 
their eſcapes, they are follow'd by a body of men 
on horſeback and on foot, arm'd with lances, 
tpeats, and other weapons, who force them along: 
and where a Cavalier is fo fortunate as to bring 
back a bull that has broke from the reſt, the ho- 
nour is almoſt equal to that of having kill'd him 
in ſingle combat. 

Theſe bulls being well fed for a certain time, 
the fierceſt of them are made choice of for the 
ſport; and on the day prefix'd, the Placa Major, 
or great ſquare in Madrid, is cover'd with ſand, 
and ſurrounded with a ftrong barricade fix fout 
hich. The buildings here are uniform and beau- 
tiful, with a piazza on all ſides, over which there 
are balconics cover'd with velvet or tapeſtry, for 
the reception of the quality who come to ſee the 
engagement. The King's batcony is in the mid- 
dle of one of the longeſt ſides, (for the ſquare is an 
oblong) and is diſtinguilh'd by the richneſs of the 
carving and gilding, and the canopy over it. Di- 
rectly oppoſite to his Mlajeſty, are the balconies of 
the foreign Amballadors and Miniſters of the po- 
piſh communion, for I don't find that the Mini- 
iters of the Proteſtant powers have any place aſ- 
ſign'd them here any more than in the King's 
chapel, though they may be admitted to fee the 
ſport vith them. On the right of his Majeſty are 
the balconies of the ſeveral councils cf Caſtile, Ar- 
ragon, the Inquiſition, &c. diſtinguiſſ'd by their 
rApective arms embroider'd on crimſon velvet. 
Next to theſe are plac'd the judges, grandces, ti- 
e)ado's and city-companies, according to their 
quality : nor are their Jadies or daughters excluded 
of them entertain'd at the charge of the publick, 
with dry'd ſweatmeats, fruits, water cool'd with 
{now or ice, &c, They are preſented alſo with 
ribbons, fans, gloves, and other toys, to a very 
great value, the expence being borne out of the 
nes and forfeitures belonging to the King or the 
city, which are laid up from time to time for this 
purpoſe, Underneath the balconics are ſcaftolds 
ercted for the common people, unleſs under the 
King's, which place is referv'd for his Majeſty's 
"1ards, Foreign miniſters, and perſons of diſtinc— 
ion, having enter'd the ſquare with their coaches 
and equipayes, take ſeveral turns beforg the King 
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comes, and ſalute the ladies in the balconies, who ch. 
on this occaſion appear without their veils, being 8 
cover'd with diamonds and other precious jewels 
from head to foot, making a very dazling appear. 
ance in a place where the ſun uſually ſhines out in 
its full luſtre, The King being come into the 
ſquare, the coaches immediately withdraw, and all 
the company take their places; after which the 
ſquare is water'd by the water-carts, and the 
guards with their officers are drawn up under the 
King's balcony, without any other barricado be- 288 
tore them, than what they make with their half. h 
pikes and halberts, which they preſent againſt the 
bull it he approaches them, but are oblig'd not 
to retreat or ſtir a foot, let the danger be neve 
lo great, | | 

Every thing being prepar'd, fix Alguazils, or 
city officers, enter the ſquare, mounted on fine 
horſes richly accoutred after the Moreſco faſhion 
their buſineſs is to introduce the knights who arc 
to encounter the bulls : they are dreſs'd in white 
habits, with plumes of feathers in their hats, and 
each of them a white wand in his hand : but this 
teſtival I am deſcribing being appointed on account 
of the King's marriage, was more ſplendid than 
uſual, as the lady from whom I take this relation 
informs us. The firſt day the Alguazils introduc'd 
ſix Cavaliers prepar'd for the combat, mounted on 
fine horſes ſet off with the richeſt furniture, and 
feathers in their hats. They were follow'd each 
of them by a dozen led horſes, and as many mules, 


loaden with launces about five foot long, finely BH 
painted and gilded. Ihe Mules were cover'd with $ 
velvet, embroider'd with their reſpective arms. . 
The gentlemen themſclves were drefs'd in black, 'B 


embroider'd with gold and ſilver, with diamond 
hatbands, and ſcarfs of different colours, with black N 
cloaks tied back behind them, ſo as not to hinder { 
the ule of their arms. They had on their legs little A 
white buſkins, and long gilt ſpurs with one ſharp 5 
point only, after the manner of the Moors, and . 
like them rode in ſhort ſtirrups, which brought 3 
their knees as high as the ſaddle, They were at- 22 
tended each of them by forty footmen, ſome cloath- 
ed in gold-mohair trimm'd with lace, others in 
carnation Colour brocaded with gold or ſilver, but 
all in foreign dreiles, imitating Moors, Hun- 
garians, Indians, &c. who carried each of them 
abundance of launces, 

Being conducted by the Alguazils over the Place- 
Major, on approaching the King's balcony they 
made a profound reverence, and demanded leave 
to engage the bulls; which being granted with 
viſhes for their ſucceſs, all the trumpets ſound- 
ed, and the peopie ſhouted, crying, Viva bs 1 * 
cava.leros; aiter which they ſeparated, and Mu- 
ing ſaluted the ladies of their acquaintance, Igt 
away all their footmen out of the lifts, except th 
for cach Cavalier, who carried their launces, 1 


kep? 
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p kept cloſe to their reſpective maſters. At the ſame 


time enter'd ſeveral robuſt fellows ſrom diſtant 
parts of the kingdom, in order to figlit the bulls 
on foot. 

The Alguazils having receiv'd the keys of the 
1:hles of his Majeſty, let out a bull, and made 
their eſcapes as faſt as their horſes would carry 
them, fighting being none of their buſineſs. The 
bull no ſooner came into the ſquare, but the 
vound fellows on foot ſhot their arrows or threw 
Jarts at him, which flicking in his fleſh he raged 
and ſtamp'd, threatning deſtruction to every thing 
his way : one of theCavaliers hereupon approach- 
ing him with his launce, the beaſt run at him with all 
his fury, but was dexterouſly avoided by the knight, 
who ſlipt on one ſide, and as the bull paſs'd, wound- 
ed him with a launce; which being broken, one 
the footmen ſupply'd his maſter with another, 
with which he attack'd the beaſt again in the ſame 
manner: this increas'd his fury to the laſt degree, 
ind the Cavalier ſeem'd to be in great danger; but 
| rerccive the footmen came in to his aſſiſtance and 
reliey'd him. The author of this relation, who 
was an cye-witneſs, ſays, that ihe ſaw a Black ad- 
-ance only with his dagger to one of the bulls 
n his full rage, and ſtrike him with that force 
hetween his horns, that he fell down dead that 
moment; whereupon the Alguazils came in 
with four mules as uſual, and dragg'd the beaſt 
wat of the rails, under the ſound of trumpets and 
the acclamations of the people. There were it 
ems no leſs than twenty bulls let out to fight on 


this occaſion one after another, one of which run 


with ſuch fury at Count CONINGSMARK, who 
was one of the combatants, that he wounded him 
in the leg, and let out his horſe's guts; not- 
withſtanding which, the Count, ſupported by one 
of his footmen, attack'd the bull on foot with his 
ſword only, and gave the beaſt a terrible wound in 
the head; whereupon turning about to the lady of 
his affections, he kiſs'd his ſword, and was carried 
off half dead with the loſs of blood. It ſeems 
where the bull has inſulted a Cavalier, by forcing 
his launce out of his hand, throwing off his hat, 
wounding his horfe, or any of the company, the 
knight is bound in honour to give him a wound in 
return, or die in the attempt ; and if the horſe ap- 
pears daunted at the bull, the Cavalier muſt light 
and engage on foot: the reſt of the knights allo 
are oblig'd to difmount and follow him, not to en- 
gage themſelves, but to ſee if they can terrify the 
beuſt by marching againſt him in a body; and if 
the creature retires to the further end of the 
ſquare, they have ſatisfy'd the law of duelling, as 
they call it. 

The ſame day a Biſcayner leap'd from his horſe 
on the back of the bull he was engag'd with, and 


/continu'd there a quarter of an hour, and in the 


It a bull 


end broke off one of the bull's horns. 
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defends himſelf ſo long that they are ty 
they bait him with dogs, and hamſtring him, aud 


another bull is let out, Tis àlmoſt incredible ener 


what dexterity the combatants manage their horſes 
and arms, keeping within a foot of the beaſt al- 
moſt an hour together without being touch'd, At 
this feaſt a young gentleman of Toledo was tog 
up into the air by a bull, and fo breed oy the fall 
that he died upon the ſpot; two others wore mor 

tally wounded, and four hories kilid ; „adm this 
is nothing to the miſchief thac happens iome— 
times. 


Our countryman CaRLrox, whom I have 4nther 
mention'd already, relates, that while he was c. ton 
aTi.9 


priſoner at la Mancha, upon the taking Genera! 
STANHOPE and the Engliſh forces priſoners at 
Brihuega, and the retreat of Count Start. 
BERG, a bull-feaſt being appointed to be held at 
la Mancha, a week's time was allow'd for bui!l- 
ing ſtalls for the beaſts, and ſcaffolds for the fyec- 
tators ; and on the day the bulls were brought into 
the town, the Cavaliers of the place rode out a 

bout a league to aſſiſt in forcing them along, nd 
the beaſts were put in ſtalls or dens, made as dark 
as poſſible, to render them the fiercer on the day of 
battle, 

The ſport being to laſt three days, on the firſt, 
all the gentry of the place and the neighbouring 
country 1n their richeſt clothes reſorted to the great 
ſquare, and took their places on the ſcaffolds, while 
the people having provided themſelves with ſpears 
and darts, ſtood ready for the encounter; for the 
bull docs not only fight with the Tauriro, (who 
is a perſon uſually hir'd on theſe occaſions in the 
lefler cities) but with the whole multitude, who 
throw their darts at him as often as they have op- 
portunity. As ſoon as the door of the ſtall is o- 
pen'd, and the bull perceives the light, he comes 
out ſnuffing up the air, and ſtaring about him 
ſtamps upon the ground, as in dehance of his e- 
nemies. Soon after the Tauriro clothed in white, 
and holding his cloak in one hand and a two-edg'd 
ſword in the other, enters the liſts; on whom 
when the brute has ſet his cycs, he moves at firſt 
gently towards him, then gradually mending his 
pace till he comes within twenty yards of the: 
Tauriro, he ſprings forwards and runs at him with 
all his force, The Tauriro having flipt on one 
ſide and avoided him, throws the cloak over his 
horns, and cuts him over the neck if he can, there 
being one particular place, which if he hits he eaſily 
brings him to the ground, CARLrox fays, he 
ſaw a bull hunſelf ſo ſtunn'd with one ſtroke, that 
he could not move, and the blood flowing plenti- 
fully out of the wound, after a violent trembling 
the creature fell dawn dead, But this rarely hap- 


pens, he uſually receives a great number of wounds 
by ſwords and darts before he dies; and whenever 


he feels a freſh wound, he redoubles his fury 
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CHAP. againſt the Tauriro, who having avoided him a- theſe entertainments are of late much leſs frequent CH Ap 
II. gain, ſeldom fails to give him another wound. than they were formerly. It. 


Ly vg When the Tauriro is wearied out, they bring in I ſhall mention but one kind of diverſion more, — 
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dart, 


their dogs, hamſtring the beaſt, and pierce him 
with their darts till he expires ; after which, he is 
carried out of the barrier with the loud acclama- 
tions of the people, as if ſome ſignal victory had 
been obtain'd. Our author relates, that he ſaw 
the Tauriro, who was hired on this occaſion, and 
was eſteem' d one of the beſt in Spain, mount one 
of theſe bulls, cutting and flaſhing him till he had 
wearied the beaſt out, and then diſmounting, kill'd 
him with eaſe, to the great ſatisfaction of the mul- 


titude, who made the air ring with their ſhouts ; 


and on ſuch occaſions money is thrown to the 
Tauriro by the ſpectators for his encouragement. 

On the third day of the Feaſt, a young gentle- 
of quality, named Don PEDRO ORTEGA, per- 
form'd the part of a Tauriro on horfeback, when 
the ſeats were crouded with people of faſhion that 
came from diſtant places to ſee the encounter. He 
enter'd the liſts finely mounted on a manag'd horſe, 
attended by four footmen in rich liverics, who at- 
ter their maſter had rode round the ſquare, and 
paid his compliments to the company, withdrew 
from the danger. Then the bull was let out, and 
having ſtood a little while ſtaring about, fix'd his 
eyes upon his adverſary, and run at him with the 
utmoſt fury, The Cavalier having dextrouſly a- 
voided the brute, wounded him with a dart in 
the ſhoulder; whereupon the people ſhouted, their 
viva's where repeated, and the lady of his aftec- 
tions wav'd her handkerchief as a mark of her fa- 
tisſaction. The Cavalier endeavour'd always to 
keep his horſe on the fide of the bull, for the ad- 
Hang, © of ſtriking him; and throwing another 

x*'d it in his flank : but notwithſtanding the 
gentleman behav'd himſelf to admiration, and often 
receiv'd the viva's and huzza's of the people, the 
bull at length getting his horns between the horſe's 
hinder legs, threw both man and horſe to the 
ground, and it was expected he would have kill'd 
them both, when to the ſurprize of every one 
he withdrew to the farther fide of the ſquare, and 
ſtood ſtaring about him. In the mean time, the 
Cavalier was carried off not much hurt. 

'The foot Tauriro hereupon enter'd the lifts a- 
gain, imagining he ſhould have met with an eaſy 
conqueſt ; but the ſame bull made him frequently 
retreat into the places contriv'd for the ſecurity of 
footmen ; nor was he able to difpatch the creature 
at laſt without the general aſſiſtance, the bull 
having near an hundred darts {tuck in him be- 
fore he fell, beſides many cuts and gaſhes in his 
fleſh. This ſport ſeems ſo very barbarous to the 
preſent King, that he has been Sor to ſay, it de- 
ſerves little encouragement, At the ſame time his 
ſubjects are ſo enchanted with the diverſion, that 
he does not think fit entirely to aboliſh it ; though 


3 


which ſeems almoſt peculiar to this people, and 
that is the ſerenading their miſtreſſes in the night. 
time, with vocal or inſtrumental muſick. Not 


Serenading, 


a young fellow ſcarce, when the love-fit is upon 


him, but ſpends his evening, and perhaps the beſt 
part of the night, in ſuch amuſements, though they 
have little more knowledge of the lady they pre- 
tend to adore, than Don QUixoT had of the ce- 
lebrated DULCINEA. Their voices are ſome- 


thing better than their inſtruments ; for the laſt, 


to an Italian, and even an Engliſh ear, are in- 
tolerable, 

As to their way of travelling, they find them- 
ſelves under a neceſſity in long journeys to make 
uſe of mules or litters, the country is ſo moun- 
tainous ; but in the plains where they go but from 
town to town, they frequently travel in coaches 
drawn by four or fix mules, Ie is uſual to carry 
good ſtore of hams and tongues and other proviſion 
with them, there being but very little to be met 
with on the road ; and their lodging is rather worſe 
than the entertainment : it is very difficult for a 
man to get a room to himſelf in an inn, there be- 
ing ſeveral little beds or cabins round the walls, he 
is under a neceflity of ſleeping with ſuch company 
as he finds in the houſe, The muleteers and ſer- 
vants indeed uſually lie with their cattle in the 


ſtables, and conſequently do not give him much. 


diſturbance, 


CHAT, IE 


Shews the ſeveral provinces Spain is divided into, and 
contains alſo a particular deſcription of New Caſ- 
tile, Madrid the capital, and other great towns, 
with their palaces, churches, publick buildings, Vc. 


HE firſt diviſion the Romans made of Spain, 


Travelliags 


Antient di- 
viſion of 


was into two parts, viz, Citerior or Hither g n. 


Spain, and Ulterior or Further Spain, in regard to 
the river Ebro, which ſeparated the two Empires 
of Rome and Carthage : but when the Romans had 
made an entire conqueſt of this country, they di- 
vided it into three great provinces, 1. T arracos 
nenſis. 2. Bætica. And, 
raconenſis extended from Cape Creuz in Cata- 
lonia to Cape Finiſterra in Galicia, containing 
Leon, Galicia, Aſturia, Biſcay, Navarre, Arra- 
gon, Catalonia, Valencia, Murcia, and the two 
Caſtiles. | 


: + Tarraco* 
3. Lufitania, Tar 2 


Bætica, which took its name from the river Betica, 


Bætis, now Guadalquivir, extended from Cape WC 
Gates in Grenada to the mouth of the Guadiana; 
comprehending Grenada, Andaluſia, and a go 
part of New Caſtile. | 


Luſitania extended from the mouth of the Gua- 
diana 


"tas 


Ip diana to the Duero, containing Portugal and Eſ- 
r _— Theſe were azain ſubdivided into 
fourteen diſtricts or juriſdictions, each of them 
having a ſovereign court, of which the Tarra- 
conenſis comprehended ſeven, viz. thoſe of Tar- 
ragona, Sarragoſſa, Carthagena, Lugo, Cruna, 
Braga and Aſtorga, Thoſe of Bætica, were Ca- 
diz, Seville, Cæyra and Cordoua. And thoſe of 
Luſitania, Beia, Santaren and Merida, 
d:rnpro® At this day Spain is divided into fifteen pro- 
vinces, excluſive of Portugal, (which being a ſe- 
parate kingdom, will be deſcrib'd hereafter by it 
ſelf ;) viz. 1. New Caſtile. 2. Old Caſtile, 3. 
Leon. 4. Galicia, 5. Aſturia, 6. Biſcay. 7. 
Navarre, 8. Arragon. 9. Catalonia. 10. Va- 
lencia. 11. Eſtremadura. 12. Andaluſia, 13, 
Grenada. 14. Murcia. And, 15. The Iſlands. 
1. New Caſtile, antiently the country of the 
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NCES, 


RewCaſtile, 


queſt of the Moors, known by the name of the 
kingdom of Toledo, is bounded by a long chain of 
mountains, which ſeparate it from Old Caſtile, 
Arragon and Valencia,. on the north and eaft ; by 
Andaluſia, Grenada and Murcia on the ſouth ; and 
by Eſtremadura on the welt, 
The Tagus and Guadiana, two of the moſt con- 
ſiderable rivers of Spain, have their ſources in this 
province, running the whole length of it from eaſt 
to weſt. The Guadalquivir alſo riſes here. The 
reſt of the rivers that water it are the Xucar, 
the Xarama, the Tajuna, the Henarez and the 
Guadarrama. 1 
This being an inland province, diſtant from the 
ſea, is colder in winter, and hotter in ſummer than 
the maritime provinces, but enjoys however a purer 
and more healthful air. It is one of the largeſt 
and fruitfulleſt provinces of Spain, eſpecially that 
part of it which lies along the rivers Tagus and 
Guadiana, producing wheat, barley, wine, oil, 
goot paſture, great herds of cattle, tame and wild 
fowl, and all manner of game; but there are ſcarce 
Sbiviſon, am; cd filh in their rivers. It is uſually ſubdi- 
vids 1t5 three leſſer diſtricts, viz. thoſe of Al- 
ene, Sierra and la Mancha. Algaria lies to the 
n ard of the Tagus, and affords a great va- 
ri- of pleaſant proſpects, conſiſting of moun- 
oe tains, plains, woods and foreſts ; the chief towns 
terns, Kc. Anu places whereof, are Madrid, the Pardo, Sarſ- 
reli, the Eſcurial, Alcala de Henares, Guada- 
lajara, Brihuega, Siguenza, Toledo, Aranjuez and 
Lalavera de la Reyna. 
Madrid, the antient Mantua Carpetanorum, for- 
merly a little inconſiderable town which belong'd 
to the Archbiſhops of Toledo, became the metro- 
poliy of Spain * an hundred and fifty years 
7. when their Kings made it the ſeat of the 
A ument. 


be Ar 4 


der ty, 


Madrid. 


It is ſituated in 40 degrees 25 mi- 
uc north latitude, 4 degrees weſt of London, in 
the nuiddle of a large fandy plain, ſurrounded with 


UF SFAIN, 


Carpetani, Oretani and Vaccei, andafter the con- 
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high mountains at the diſtancc of eight or ten CHAP 
Engliſh miles every way, being one of the bar- III. 
reneſt ſpots in the whole Kingdom, and affording Cyanny 
ſcarce any trees or herbage. The town, for it is 
not ſtrictly ſpeaking a city, is about {even or eight 
miles in circumference, and has neither walls or 
fortihcations to defend it; the gates and the guards 
that keep them ſerving only to prevent the running 
of goods imported and exported; for the duties on 
wine and all manner of proviſion brought into 
Madrid are very high. Ihe ftrects are generally 
of a great length, ſtrait and ſpacious; but miſerably 
paved with ſmall flints: the faireſt of them are the 
Calle (or ſtreet) Mayor, the Calle de Foledo, the 
Calle d'Atocha, and that of Alcala. There arc 
alſo ſeveral noble ſquares, as thoſe of San Joachin, 
Laſganites, San Domingo and Sebada; but the 1at - 
715 and moſt magnificent is that of the Placa 
ayor, in the middle of the town, being four 
hundred and thirty-four foot long, and three hun- 
dred and thirty-four foot broad, and ſurrounded by 
an hundred and thirty-ſix ſtately uniform houſes, 
five ſtories gh, with balconies at every ſtory, the Buildings, 
whole being ſuſtain'd by pilaſters and arches, like 
thoſe of Covent-Garden in London; they are ge- 
nerally inhabited by drapers, and other ſubſtantial 
tradeſmen ; and in the middle of the ſquare the 
great market is held: here alſo their bull- feaſts are 
celebrated on any victory or other great event, 
The houſes are generally built of brick, the apart- 
ments being commodious and magnificent ; but 
their lattice windows take away much from their 
beauty ; few of them are glaz'd, for two reaſons, 
one is, that their women can ſee into the ſtreets 
without being ſeen ; and the other, that glaſs in 
this country makes their houſes exceſſive hot. The 
houſes of the meaner ſort of people are built with 
clay, and make a very indifferent appearance. 
Building is exceſſive dear at Madrid, the materials 
being brought from diſtant places, and no navi- 
gable river to import em; therefore when any one 
ventures upon building, they immediately conclude 
he is very rich. The beſt houſes have been built 
by the Viceroys of Peru, Mexico, Naples, &c. who 
returning from their governments, uſually ſpend 
the remainder of their lives at Madrid, as moſt of 
the other grandees do, There are neither courts 
nor great gates before their houſes, as the French 
have before their hotels in Paris, after the manner 
of Somerſet-houſe in London ; but the front of the 
houſe comes up to the very ſtreet. Whoever 
builds, the firſt floor belongs to the King, and 
he may either ſell it or lett it out, unleſs the 
owner of the ſoil purchaſe it, as is uſual, which 
brings in a great revenue to his Majeſty. In the 
houſes of the quality there is generally one apart- 
ment'for winter and another for ſummer, and in 
ſome we find an apartment for every ſeaſon of the 
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here are the lodgings of the ladies of the bed-CH ap 
chamber, and the reſt of the Queen's ſervants, III. 
From the grand ſtair-caſe we paſs through a long wy 
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CHAP, Their furniture is extravagantly rich, beyond 
III. what we meet with even in France; their hang- 
— . —ings are either tapeſtry, velvet, or ſilk, trimm'd 


Furniture. 


Palace royal. 


with gold and ſilver lace or fringe ; and beſides 
fine cabinets, glaſſes, pictures, buſts, &c. we 
meet with a vaſt profuſion of plate and jewels. 
Inſtead of chairs and tables in the ladies apart- 
ments, are ſeen rich carpets, and ſilk or velvet 
cuſhions to fit on, for the women here ſit croſs- 
I-24 on the floor, as has been obſerv'd already. 

V/ithout the town there is a little valley through 
which runs the Mancanares, which is in reality 
neither brook nor river, but ſometimes one and 
ſometimes the other, according as the ſnows on the 
circumjacent mountains happen to diſſolve. In 
the heat of ſummer there is ſcarce any water diſ- 
cernible, or ſo very little, that if a perſon bathes in 
it, as they frequently do, he firſt makes a hole in 
the ſand deep enough to waſh himſelf in, and he 
muſt wait ſome time before he finds water enough 
for lis purpoſe. 

Over this river, as *tis call'd by the Spaniards, 
PHILIr II built a magnificent bridge, equal al- 
moſt to the fineſt in Europe, which is call'd the 
bridge of Segovia; and though in ſummer the cur- 
rent that runs under it ſeems very unſuitable to fo 
noble a pile of building, and has occaſton'd abun- 
dance of witticiſms by drolling foreigners, as that 
the natives of Madrid would do well to ſell their 
bridge and buy water, and the like; yet in the 
winter, when it is ſwell'd by the torrents which 
fall from the mountains, it covers the neighbour- 
ing fields, and runs with ſuch rapidity, that it 
carries all before it; this noble bridge is then 
ſcarce ſufficient to reſiſt the force of the current. 

As to the palaces in and about Madrid, that 
calPd the palace royal, the ordinary reſidence of 
the Court, is ſituated on an eminence at the end 
of the town, from whence there is an eaſy de- 
{cent to the Mancanarez. The proſpect over the 
neighbouring plains, which takes in the fine walks 
on the banks of the river, render its fituation 
extremely . pleaſant, The grand avenue is by 


the ſtreet, or Calle Mayor, the broadeſt and 


beſt built of any in the town, Before the front 
of the palace there is a large ſquare of fine houſes, 
agorn'd with gilded balconies, This palace can- 
not be admir'd for its beauty, the pavilions at each 
end ſeem to- be the only part of the building worth 
notice. From hence, by three great gates of no 
extraordinary architecture, we paſs through two 
ſquare courts built on every fide, at the end where- 
of is the grand ſtair-caſe that leads to the King 
and Qucen's apartments. There are ſeveral other 
courts, all ſurrounded by cloyſters or piazza's, after 
the manner ef Spain, being very ſuitable in fo 
warm a climate to {reen them from the ſcorching 
heat of the ſun. In the above-mention'd ſquares 
are held their councils and courts of juſtice, and 


gallery, where the guards are plac'd, conſiſting 
of three companies, viz. 1. The archers, con- 
ſifting of Flemming and Burgundian gentlemen, 
2. The Spaniſh guards, compos'd of halberdiers. 
And, 3. The German guards, compos'd of fo. 
reigners of that nation, particularly Lorrainers: 
each or theſe companies conſiſting of about an hun- 
dred men. From this gallery we enter the royal 
apartments, When the King goes out, as he uſu- 
ally does every day to divine ſervice, he paſſes 
through the guards in the gallery, who are then 
drawn up in a double haye, being preceded by 
the Captain of the guards, but follow'd by very 
tew people. 

Notwithſtanding the palace in general has no 
ng regularity or beauty, there are ſome ver 

ne rooms and apartments in it, adorn'd with buf 
and ſtatues exquiſitely wrought, and abundance of 
pictures by the greateſt hands; particularly one by 
M1cHatLl ANGELO, repreſenting our Saviour in 
the garden of Olives, ſaid to have coft fifteen 
thouſand piſtoles, The tapeſtry and the reſt of 
the furniture is incredibly rich, The greateſt miſ- 
fortune is, that their apartments have ſcarce any 
light, on pretence of keeping out the ſun ; ſome of 
them have no light but what they receive from 
the door, and the reſt very ſmall windows. The 
whole palace is built of white ſtone, except the 
two pavilions in the front, which are of brick. 
The window frames are of fine marble, and glaz'd 
with crown glaſs, thoſe ſew that there are, and 
every ſtory or range of building is adorn'd with 
gilded balconies. 


There is another palace call'd la Caſa del Campo, o,, 
ſituate on the banks of the river Mancanares, op- Campo. 


poſite to that of the palace royal, a muſket-ſhot 
out of town, and-about fix hundred paces from the 
famous bridge above-mention'd ; but the building 
is neglected at preſent. The moſt remarkable 
things travellers mention belonging to it, are a fine 
brazen equeſtrian ſtatue of PHILI III, upon a 
marble pedeſtal ; a brazen fountain in form of a 
caſtle ; the park, ly ing along the river-fide, with 
abundance of fine walks, fiſh-ponds and baſins 
where the King and Court divert themſelves. # 
The palace call'd the Buen Retiro, is ſituated 6 
the declivity of a hill, at the other extremity of 
the town, near the old Prado, from whence alſo 
there are abundance of pleaſant views of the neigh- 
bouring country, The whole edifice conſiſts of 
four great ranges of building, flank'd with an equal 
number of pavilions, which together form an ex 
ſquare, It has a fine parterre of flowers in W 
middle of it, with a fountain that waters the 
The apartments are large and magnificent, t 


cielings and wainſcot ſhining with gold and N 


4 Buen Re iro. 


H Ab. 
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III. 


The church 
of L Ur Lady 
of Atocha, 
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oft lively colours. The rooms are embelliſh'd 
with exquiſite paintings, and the hall, where plays 
are acted, is look'd on as a mafter-pizce ; the 
boxes are each of them large enough to hold fifteen 
perſons, but the lattices before them hide the 
beauties they contain. The adjoining park, being 
about three miles in circumference, is a mighty 
delightful place: here are a great many ſeparate 
Pavilions, where the officers ot the court are lodg'd 
when the King comes to divert himſelf in the hot 
ſcaſon; every pavilion has its garden, with baſins 
und fountains, and there is one larger than the reſt, 
planted with oranges, Citrons, and other delicious 
truits, with a large baſin, where the court take 
the freſco of the evening in little gilded ſhips and 
vachts, about which there are hve or ſix little pa- 


vilions. But to conclude : the grotto's caſcades, 


baſins, groves and walks of trees, render the Buen 
Retiro a charming place in ſummer, for which 
reaſon the Kings of Spain uſually reſide here du- 
ring the great heats 3 and the grandees have many 
of them palaces in Madrid, equal to thoſe of the 
King's in the beauty of the architecture and fur- 
niture, if not in dimenſions. 

In the ſquares and great ftreets of Madrid are 
ſeveral noble fountains, adorn'd with ſtatues or 
groups of figures: the molt remarkable are thoſe 
in the ſquare of Sebada, the ſquare of the Sun, and 
that of St. Dominick. The churches and con- 
vents alſo are a great ornament to the town, of 
which the church of our Lady of Atocha, or the 
Grove, is the moſt magnificent. It ſtands within 
the walls of the Dominican convent, about a quar- 
ter of a league out of Madrid, with which it has a 
communication by a thick ſhady walk of elms. 
Hither people come from all parts of the town to 
perform their devotions, and here the King ſings 
Te Deum on every happy event. To the nave of 
the church there joins a chapel, which has no other 
light but what it receives from an hundred gold 
and ſilver lamps, which burn night and day. Here 
we find a black image of the bleſſed Virgin, with 
a little Jeſus in her. arms, to which. many mi- 
racles are aſcrib'd. She is generally cloath'd in a 
widaw's habit, unleſs on great feſtivals, when ſhe 
is drefs'd like a Queen, cover'd with jewels and pre- 
cious flones, and round her head has a glory made 
by the brighteſt gems, equal almoſt to the ſun in 
its full luſtre. The King has a gallery in this 
chapel, with a lattice before it. The monks. of 
this convent live moſt auſtere lives, and by one 
of their rules never ſet a foot out of the houſe, 

The church of our Lady of Almunada allo is a 


magnificent building, where there is another image 


ofthe bleſſed Virgin, to which they aſcribe abun- 


e of Miracles, particularly her ſupplying the 
n with corn in their great diſtreſs, when it 
as beſieg'd by the Moors, The hiſtory of this 
vent is admirably well painted on the walls of a 
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chapel dedicated to this ſaint, where the rails C H A p. 
of the altar and the lamps are all of ſolid filver, III. 

But the chapel of St. Iſidore, the patron f- 
Madrid, *tis ſaid, exceeds in beauty and riches Chapel of 
any of the ſacred fabricks above-mention'd. The 3 Itidore. 
dome which covers it is adorn'd on the outſide with 
the images of the twelve Apoltles ; under the mid- 
dle of it we find the tomb of this ſaint, with a 
crown of mardle adorn'd with flowers, ſupported 
by four columns of porphyry finely wroughit. The 
walls of the chapel are incruſted or lined with 
marble of various colours, and the pillars of the 
ſame materials. The paintings about it are ad- 
mirably fine, and the upper part of the dome 
ſhines with gold and azure. Pyirie.IV built 
this chapel, which is ſaid to have coſt him ſour 
millions of livres, In the fame church is another 
chapel of white marble, adorn'd. with abundance 
of marble figures in relief, where 2,ery day a maſs 
is ſaid for the foul of PHILI IV. 

Among their hoſpitals, one was founded by jj al. 
MAR of Auſtria, for ſuch girls as having loſt Z 
their innocence, find themſelves pregnant. Hue 
they are allow'd to lie-in, and. care is taken of 
them and their children. PHIL1P the Fourth, her 
huſband, alſo founded an- hoſpital at Madrid for 
baſtards and foundling children, The hoſpital of 
St. Jerome is valtly large, entertaining continually 
fifteen hundred perſons. Nor is that of St. Mar- 
tin's much leſs, erected for ſuch as have the French 
diſeaſe, who are taken care of by the monks be- 
longing to the houſe, 

Mott of the royal palaces about Madrid having 
good walks belonging to them, thither people of 
condition reſort in the evening, or to the Prado, 

a fine field or meadow adjoining to the town, 
beautifully planted with trees, where the Beau 
Monde make the tour in their coaches, as the 
gentry about London do in Hyde-Park. Beſides 
the palaces already mention'd in and about Ma- 
drid, there are three at ſome diſtance ſrom the city, 
viz. The Pardo, the Sarſnela and the Eſcurlal. 
The Pardo ſtands about two leagues from the town, ne Pardo. 
on the road to the Eſcurial. It is a great ſquare 
building, flank'd with four towers, containing as 
many grand apartments, which have a communi- 
cation with each other by galleries ſupported by a 
piazza. The rooms are richly furnith'd, and a- 
dorn'd with fine paintings ; and there are belong- 
ing to it delightful gardens, and a large park, where 
the King frequently hunts, 

The Sarſnela ſtands ſomething. further from $;:cela. 
Madrid than the Pardo, beautifully fituated in a 
ſporting country, and is another hunting-ſeat of 
the King's ; but the building has very little in it 
that deſerves a traveller's attention. 

'Fhe Eſcurial is the largeſt and moſt magnificent Efcurial, 
palace in Spain, and according to the natives, the 
whole world can't produce ſuch a another, It 

ſtands 
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CHAP. ſtands upon an eminence in a rocky mountainous 

IH. country, about ſeven leagues north-weſt of Ma- 

= · rid, commanding all the plain between the palace 

and that city, There could not have been choſen 

a more barren ſpot of ground to erect a royal ſeat 

in, where nothing grows without forcing, or in- 

troducing foreign earth. It was call'd the Eſcurial 

ſrom a village of that name, which lies about half 

a league diſtant from it. PH1L1e II, the fon of 

CHaRLEs V, begun this building in the year 

1557, and expended upon it a great many mil- 

lions of treaſure during the two and twenty years 

it was carrying on. He built it in memory of the 

victory his forces obtain'd over the French near St. 

Quintin in Picardy on St. LAURENCE's day. 

is ſaid, in that doubtful war he made two vows, 

the one, never to go out of his country to make 

war again; and the other, to erect a monument to 

the honour of that ſaint, the moſt magnificent of 

any in Europe, if he gain'd the victory: both 

which he punctually obſerv'd, for he never went 

out of the kingdom afterwards, and built this glo- 

rious palace to the honour of St. LAURENCE, 

from whence it is call'd St, Laurence of the 
Eſcurial. 

In this fabrick is a vaſt variety of building, it 
wants ſcarce any thing to form a compleat town; 
for here we meet with a royal palace, a church, 
cloyſters, a college, a monaſtery, ſhops of tradeſ- 
men and artificers, and the dwelling-houſes of great 
numbers of people. Here alſo are fine walks, beau- 
tiful avenues, a vaſt park, and large garden, em- 
belliſh'd with fountains, caſcades, grotto's, groves, 
and every thing that can render a place delight- 
ful: and though it be ſituated in a barren ſoil, the 
proſpects from it are inexpreſſibly fine, It is ſaid 
PHILI II made choice of this ſituation to fave 
the expence of carriage, for all this mighty edifice 
15 built with a grey ſtone hewn out of the adjacent 
mountains : this fone is very hard and ſolid, re- 
fiſting all the injuries of weather, and has this pe- 
culiar to it, that it always preſerves its natural co- 
lour without tarniſhing. There is an aſcent from 
the village Efcurial to the palace through fine 
walks of elms, planted in four rows, about half a 
league in length, which terminate in an Eſplanade 
or plain that ſurrounds the palace. This eſplanade 
is ſeparated from the court before the principal 
front, by a dwarf wall breaſt-high, in which are 
ſeveral gates to enter the court above-mention'd, 
that is pav'd with ſtone, 

The whole edifice is ſquare, only a little longer 
than broad, built with the grey ſtone already de- 
ſcrib'd, but fo perfectly well cut and poliſh'd, that 
it looks like marble, and each corner is flank'd b 
a glorious pavilion. There are four ſtories in al 
the fronts, and in the other parts of the building 
three, It is computed that there are in the whole 
eleven thouſand windows, ſeventeen cloyſters or 
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piazza's, twenty-two courts, more than eighteen C 17 
hundred pillars, an incredible number of rooms, III. 
viz. halls, ſalons, chambers, cabinets, and no le & 
than fourteen thouſand doors. * 
The principal front is turn'd towards the weſt, 
too near the mountains, which ſpoils the proſpe& 
from that ſide ; but they contriv'd it ſo, it ſeems, 
that the church might ſtand in full view towards 
the eaſt. There are three portals in the grand front 
at equal diſtances, of which that in the middle is 
a noble piece of architecture, being ſupported by 
eight pillars of the Dorick order, ſet on a pedeſtal a 
hundred and thirty foot long, and two yards high, 
conſiſting of a fine white ſtone delicately wrought, 
it being ſixty foot from the ground to the corniſh, 
over which there are four pillars of the Ionick or- 
der, ſo finely poliſh'd that they appear like ſilver ; 
theſe ſupport the upper ſtory of the portal, and on 
each fide are two fine pyramids or pinacles. Be- 
tween the columns are two rows of niches, on 
the lower of which are the King of Spain's arms, 
charg'd with a royal crown, the whole graven 
upon an extraordinary ſtone brought from Arabia, 
the graving whereof, tis ſaid, coſt ſixty thouſand 
crowns z from whence, as my author obſerves, we 
may judge of the vaſt expences PH1L1P II was at 
in finiſhing the reſt, In the upper ſtory above 
the King's arms ſtands the image of St. LA u- 
RENCE, fifteen foot in height, in the habit of a 
Deacon, holding a book in one hand and a gridiron 
in the other, intimating what kind of martyrdom 
he ſuffer'd, having been broil'd upon a gridiron at 
Rome in the third century. This ſtatue is of a 
pure white ſtone, wrought by Joun BAP TISTA 
MoNEGRI1, a ſtatuary of ToLE Do, a celebrated 
artiſt, The north and ſouth ſides ſeem to be the 
leaſt embaraſs'd, and to enjoy the fineſt proſpects. 
Through the great gate of the principal front 
above-mention'd, we enter a noble portico, which 
leads into a large court, at the end whereof is the 
church, on the right the monaſtery, and on the 
left the King's apartments. We aſcend from the 
great court by ſtone ſteps to another portico be- 
fore the church, adorn'd with eight columns of the 
Dorick order, which ſupport a fronton, on which 
are placed fix ſtatues eighteen foot in height, of 
black and white marble, repreſenting ſix Kings of 
Iſrael, thoſe in the middle being DaviD and 89 
LOMoON, under which emblem they would r 
ſent CHaRLEs V and PHIL1P II, the one a man 
of war and blood, and the other celebrated for his 
wiſdom and peaceable diſpoſition. The other four 
are HEZZECHIAS, JosIAs, JEHOSAPHAT zn 
ManassEs, of whom the three firſt were ei- 
nent for their piety, as the laſt was for his regesn- 
tance and e each of theſe Kings ha a 
crown upon his head braſs gilt, of a fize propaty 
tion'd to the ſtatues. In this portico are thr 


doors which open into the church, thoſe on 445 
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have the following inſcriptions over them, in 

III on letters upon black marble, viz. PHILIP- 
Ps l, OMNIVM HISPANLAZ REGNORVM, 
VTRIVSQVE SICILLA ET HIEROSOLY ME 
REX, HV JVS TEMPLI PRIMVM DEDICA- 
VIT LAPIDEM D. BERNHARDI SACRO 
DIE ANNO MDL XIII, RES DIVINA IN EO 


CHAp 


AP. 
III.“ p 


RENTII ANNO MDLXXXVI. g 

PpfILIy II, of all the * of Spain, the 
two Sicilies and Jeruſalem, King, dedicated the 
garſt ſtone of this church on St. BERNARD's day 
1563, and celebrated divine ſervice in it the firſt 
time on the eve of St. LAURENCE 1586. 

The other inſcription is as follows : PHILIPP. 
II, &. CAMILLI CAJET. ALEXANDR. PA- 
TRIARCHA NVNTIJ APOST. MINISTE- 
RIO HANC BASILICAM S. CHRISMATE 
CONSECRAND. PIE AC DEVOTE CVRA- 
VIT DIE XXX AVGVST. ANNO MDXCV. 

PiLLIP II caus'd this church to be piouſly and 
devoutly conſecrated by the miniſtration of Ca- 
MILLO CAJETANO, patriarch of Alexandria and 
apoſtvlical nuntio, on the thirtieth of Auguſt 1595. 
The church This church is built after the model of St. Pe- 
of the ter's in Rome, well enlightned, and pav'd with 
ea, black and white marble ; the roof finely gilt, the 
lamps of gold and filver, having forty beautiful 
chapels in it richly furniſh'd. The principal cha- 
pel where the high altar is plac'd conſiſts of one 
great arch, which takes up all the further part 
of the church, and is lin'd with jaſper from the 
pavement to the roof. On the ſides of it are two 
{mall oratories, in one of which is a brazen buſt of 
CHARLEs V on his knees in his royal robes, with 
all his children about him, as large as the life : and 
in the other chapel over againſt it, is another of 
PHILIr II, cloath'd in the ſame manner and in 
the ſame poſture, with his children about him, all 
in braſs. On the ſides of the chapel are little ca- 
binets or galleries, whither their Majeſties come 
from their apartments to hear maſs. The baſins 
which contain the holy water are two great pre- 
cious ſtones of the bigneſs of a bowl, and fo rich 
are the reft of the materials, that it is computed 
this chapel alone coſt five millions of florins. They 
aſcend the great altar by ſixteen ſteps of jaſper, or 
red marble, which extend the whole breadth of the 
chapel. On the back part of the altar is a ſquare 
piece of porphyry plac'd in the wall, fo bright and 
tranſparent that you ſee the whole church as in a 
glaſs. The tabernacle upon the altar is of PN. 
ry, in the form of a dome or cupola, and under 
it is ſuch a profuſion of gold and precious ſtones, 

t it would amaze one to ſee ſuch prodigious 
riches amaſs d together in ſo ſmall a compaſs. The 
-uſtodia, or Pix, where they keep the ſacrament, 
s of the height of a man, and two fathoms thick, 
* of a * more eſteem'd than porphyry, va- 
OL, 
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at leaſt equal to that —_ it. They go down 
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lued at five hundred thouſand crowns, and *tis faid CH A P, 
no leſs than an hundred men were employ'd in III. 
the working of it for fourteen years; and the top wayne 
of the Cuſtodia is enrich'd with an emerald of the 

bigneſs of an egg, the price whereof is ineſtima- 

ble. There is room to go round the altar and view 

all its beauties, but laymen are not permitted to 

touch it. Odit prophanum wvulgus & arcet, ſays my 
catholick author, 

The roof of the church is embelliſh'd with the 
fineſt paintings ; the choir particularly was done 
by the famous TiT1an, and is a finiſh'd piece; it 
is a repreſentation of paradiſe, where we ſee the Tri- 
nity encompaſs'd with legions of Angels and the 
heavenly Hoſts, LIT IAN himſelf being drawn on 
one ſide in a kneeling poſture. 

Among the treaſures of the church they eſteem Reliques, 
the reliques the moſt precious, and pretend that 
they have ſeven entire bodies of the ſaints, an 
hundred and ſeven heads, an hundred and ſeventy- 
ſeven legs and arms, three hundred and forty-ſix 
veins, nerves and ſinews, and fourteen hundred 
other little holy reliques, as fingers, hair, &c, 

The ſacriſty is a large room, where are kept the 
ornaments of the altar, and the habits of thoſe that 
officiate. This alſo is beautified with the paintings 
of 'TITIAN and other celebrated hands. Thoſe 
in moſt eſteem are a Chriſt and a Magdalen. The 
ſacerdotal habits are richly embroider'd and cover'd 
with pearls and precious ſtones : nor is the work- 
manſhip inferiour to the richneſs of the materials. 
Theſe were moſt of them given by PHILIP IV, 
the father of the late King CHALLESII. Among 
other things, they ſhew here a croſs of gold, en- 
rich'd with pearls almoſt as large as a ſmall nut, 
rubies, turquoiſes, emeralds, and diamonds of 

reat value. From the ſacriſty we are led 
into another room, where are two veſlels of in- 
eſtimable price; the one is a ſingle ſaphire, em- 
belliſh'd with pearls and precious ſtones, in the 
middle of which is a large bright ruby : the other 
is in like manner enrich'd with precious ſtones, 
and ſaid to be made by the Emperor Max1mi- 
LIAN II with his own hands. Theſe ſerve to 
carry out the hoſt in their grand proceſſions. Here 
is ſhewn a book alſo valued at four thouſand du- 
cats, where all the remarkable occurrences of our 
Saviour's life are admirably painted, with the 

ſalms and antient prophecies which have any re- 
[ion to them, done by one of their monks. 

From this elegant church we deſcend into the he p,.. 
Pantheon, ſo call'd from its being built after the theon, 
| of the Pantheon at Rome, of a round form, 
and vaulted like a cupola, It is the mauſoleum 
of the Kings of Spain of the Auſtrian family, and 
placed juſt under the grand chapel of the high al- 
tar of the church juſt deſcrib'd, The beauty of 
this edifice, notwithſtanding it is under ground, is 
to 
it 
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CHAP. it by five and twenty marble ſteps, which lead to 
III. a landing-place, at the end whereof they turn and 
Way deſcend lower by three and thirty ſteps of jaſper, 
and grey and white marble, taken from St. Paul's 
of Toledo. The top and ſides of the ſtair- caſe are 
adorn'd with jaſper, fo well poliſh'd, that which- 
ever way we turn we ſee our {elves as in a mir- 
ror. At the bottom of the ſtairs we come to the 
door of the vault, on each ſide whereof are two 
pillars of jaſper and two of braſs admirably wrought, 
The mauſoleum is of the ſame dimenſions as the 
chapel over it, and extremely well enlightned, not- 
withſtanding it is under ground, The gold, ſil- 
ver and precious ſtones glitter on every ſide, and 
render it, in the phraſe of the Spaniards, a miracle 
of art. The floor conſiſts of ſquares of jaſper and 
marble in compartments. The dome, or vault, is 
ſuſtain'd by ſixteen pillars of jaſper of various co- 
lours of the Corinthian order, behnd which are 
plac'd other pillars in perſpective, both the one 
and the other having brazen gilded chapiters. On 
the further ſide of the Pantheon oppolite to the 
door, is a chapel magnificently adorn'd ; but the 
moſt remarkable thing in it is a croſs enrich'd with 
diamonds and precious ſtones. The reſt of the 
chapel is divided into ſpaces or niches between the 
pillars, containing abun ho tombs of black mar- 
ble, with mouldings of gilt braſs ; theſe tombs 
are ſupported by lions paws braſs gilt. The 
Kings are on the right, and the Queens on the 
left. Thoſe already interr'd there, as appears by 
the ſeveral inſcriptions, are on one ſide CHARLES 
V, PHILI Il, PRHILI III, Pritie IV and 
CHARLEs II. On the other fide the Empreſs 
ISABELLA of Portugal, wife of CHARLES V; 
ANNE of Auſtria, the fourth wife of PHiL1P II; 
MARGARET of Auſtria, the wife of PHILIP III; 
ELIZABETH of France, daughter of HEN RV IV, 
and MarRy-ANNEof Auſtria, mother of CHARLES 
II, both of them wives of PniLie IV. And as 
none of the Queens are admitted here who have 
not brought a ſon into the world, there is another 
burying-place aſſign'd for them and the reſt of the 
Princes of the royal family adjoining to the Pan- 
theon. In the middle of the Pantheon is a fine 
large brazen branch for lights, ſaid to have coſt 
ten thouſand crowns, It is ſupported by Angels 
and the four Evangeliſts, the fathers of light, as 
my author calls them, all the ſtatues being of 

gilded braſs. 
The Kiaes PHILP II having thus magnificently built and 

e King's 4 , 

apartment in adorn'd the church, though he deſign'd to add to 
the palace. it a palace fit for the reſidence of fo great a Prince, 
always intended the facred fabrick that he had de- 
dicated to God ſhould excel that he erected for 
himſelf. That part of the building which is pro- 
perly the palace, or the royal apartment, fronts to 
the north, and is enter'd by a noble portico, It 
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contains five ſquare courts, one large, and f 

others leſs, all of them ſurrounded b e , 
cloyſters, with open galleries above them in eve Fa 
ſtory. I have already ſaid that the paintings and 
furniture of the royal palaces in Spain are exqui- 
ſitely fine, and ſhall not tire the reader with a 
long recital of theſe things over again, but proceed 
to that quarter which belongs to the religious or 
monaſticks, who are of the order of St. Jerom, 
This part of the Eſcurial alſo is divided into five 
courts, of the ſame model and dimenſions with 
thoſe of the palace. The grand cloyſter or pi- 
azza, which is two hundred and ten foot ſquare, 
is pav'd with black and white marble, and adorn'd 
with admirable paintings, and the middle of the 
court is taken up with a fine garden of flowers, 
On one ſide of the ſquare is an elegant chapel with 
a cupola, ſupported by pillars of porphyry of ex- 
cellent workmanſhip, all the reſt of the building 
being ſuitable to it. | 

The library is over the grand portico in the 
principal front of the building, being an hundred 
and ninety-four paces long, thirty-two broad, and 
thirty-ſix in height. It conſiſts of five galleries, 
hx'd to the walls one above another on every ſide 
the ſhelves are made of the fineſt wood brought 
from the Indies, and the floor is of marble, It 
is faid to contain an hundred thouſand printed 
books in all languages, beſides fourteen or fiſteen 
thouſand manuſcripts, of which the moſt conſide- 
rable are a St. Chryſoſtom in Greek, a treatiſe of 
St. AUSTIN'S concerning baptiſm, ſaid to be writ- 
ten by his own hand, and one entire claſs of Ara- 
bick books, which were part of the Emperor of 
Morocco's library ; but 1 perceive many of the 
books were burnt or loſt in a fire that happen'd in 
the Eſcurial in the year 1671. This library is a- 
dorn'd with excellent paintings done by the great- 
eſt hands. 

The gardens of the Eſcurial are very large, and 
well water'd with fountains ; but 'tis ſufficient to 
ſay, that they contain every thing that is to be 
found in thoſe of the Buen Retiro and other palaces 
already deſcrib'd, in greater perfection. Adjoin- 
ing to theſe is a park of ſeven leagues in circum- 
ference, encompals'd by a wall, in which are 
woods and large fields, well furniſh'd with all man- 
ner of game. 

Alcala de Henares is ſituated in a large plain on Ala & 
the river Henares, about fifteen miles to the eaſt- wn, 
ward of Madrid, antiently call'd Complutum, fa» 
mous for its univerſity founded by Cardinal XI- 
NENES in the year 1517, It conſiſts of twenty 
colleges, and is eminent for divinity and Phun 
as that of Salamanca is for the ſtudy of law. 
Polyglot bible was printed here at the charge of ti 
ſaid Cardinal. It was formerly a Biſhop's See, bul 
united to that of Toledo at preſent, Their cathedral 
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f rge and beautiful fabrick, and they pretend 
* that 5 have a ſtone there which miraculouſly 
— ſupply'd them with oil for their lamps, but lo 
that virtue when the oil was apply'd to prophane 
uſes, The foil about this town, which lies on the 
banks of the Henares, is very fruitful and well cul- 
tivated, but that which lies at a diſtance from it 
dry and barren, affording neither trees nor herbage 
for want of water. They have not only good 
grain near the Henares, but rich muſcat wine and 
delicious melons; and there is a fountain of ſuch 
excellent water without the walls, that the King 
is ſerv'd with it at his table. The form of the 
town is oval, the ſtreets {trait and handſome, and 
there is one ſtreet that runs the whole length of the 
town, where the ſtudents are lodg'd. The houſes 
are tolerably well built, and there are ſome ſquares, 
the largeſt of which is ſurrounded by a piazza, 
where.the tradeſmen have their ſhops, The town 
has a flouriſhing trade, and abounds in provi- 

ſions. 

Guadalajara is ſituated higher up the ſame river 
Henares, on an uneven riſing ground, about ten 
leagues north-eaſt of Madrid. It is remarkable for 
the fruitfulneſs of the foil about it, producing corn, 
wine, oil, flax and hemp, and here they make but- 
ter of goats milk, much eſteem'd by the Spaniards, 
The mountains about it are cover'd with oaks, of 
which they make charcoal, and ſupply all the 
neighbouring country with that kind of fuel, The 
houſes of Guadalajara are generally lofty, and 
accommodated with fine gardens. The pleaſant- 
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diſtinction to reſide here. It is computed there are 
about a thouſand familiesin the place, ſeven or eight 
monaſteries, and as many nunneries. 

Brihuega is fituated four leagues north-eaſt of 
Guadalajara, on the banks of the river Taiana. It 
was antiently a ſeat of pleaſure of the Mooriſh 
Kings of Toledo, and is conſiderable at preſent for 
its wool and cloth. 

The place having a caſtle and a wall for its de- 
tence, was look'd upon as a town of ſome ſtrength 
| before the late wars; but we find General ST AN- 
ne Engliſh HOPE in the year 1710, with a great bod 
int ing Engliſh forces, moſt of them veteran troops, hee: 
& pri. ing thrown himſelf into this town, was forc'd 
3 o capitulate within ſour and twenty hours, 

11%. before any cannon brought againſt it ; which ſhews 
that its fortifications are very little to be relied on, 

That unlucky conduct of General STANHoP E's, 
to ſay no worſe of it, in ſeparating from the arm 
commanded by Count STAREMBERG in their 
march to Arragon, and ſuffering himſelf to be ſur- 
rounded here for want of intelligence, determin'd 
the fate of Spain, and ſettled the preſent King 

H1LIP on that throne, 
Siguenza is ſituated five or fix leagues to the 
northward of Brihuega, upon a little hill, the foot 
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neſs of the ſituation brings abundance of people of 
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whereof is waſh'd by the river Henares, which CH AP, 
riſes but a little way ſrom thence, III. 

It is conſiderable chiefly on account of its ant: 
quity, and being the See of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to 
Toledo, and a univerſity. As for its fortifica- 
tions, which the Spaniards boaſt of, they are not 
to be depended on, There is ſcarce an y one ſtrong 
town in this part of the country. Some lave taken 
it for the Saguntum of the antients, having been 
deceiv'd by the reſemblance of the names; but 
that Saguntum, fo famous in ſtory, ſtood more to 
the ſouth. It contains at preſent about ſeven hun- 
dred familes. The moſt remarkable publick build- 
ing is their cathedral, The air is cold here in 
winter, but they are well ſupplied with fuel and 
good wine. 

Toledo, the capital city of Spain, and the ſeat Toledo. 
of the Gothick and Mooriſh Kings, call'd antient- 
ly Toletum in Carpetanis, is ſituated in thirty- 
nine degrees forty minutes north latitude, four de- 
grces to the weſtward of London, and about forty 
Engliſh miles to the ſouthward of Madrid, 

It is built upon a ſteep rock, at the foot where- 
of runs the river Tagus, encompaſling three ſides 
of it; the reſt of the city is defended by an old 
wall and towers, after the Gothick manner of 
fortification, and was heretofore eſteem'd a ver 
ſtrong place; but being commanded by ſeveral 
hills, and having no modern fortifications added 
to it, is not able to ſuſtain a ſiege at preſent : we 
find accordingly, that whoever was maſter of the 
field, was maſter of this city in the late war. The 
Tagus, which waters the adjacent country, ren- 
ders it exceeding fruitful, and their manufactures 
of wool and ſilk were once very conſiderable. The 
ſword-blades that are made here, are in great eſ- 
teem, 

Abundance of people of quality have their houſes 
in this city, the buildings whereof are generall 
fair, but the ſtreets narrow and uneven, for which 
reaſon coaches are very little uſed at Toledo; chairs 
and litters are found much more commodious in a 
town where people are perpetually going up or 
down hill, 

The moſt remarkable publick buildings are the 
caſtle, or royal palace, and the cathedral. The 
caſtle, call'd by the natives Alcacar, is ſituated on 
a high ſteep rock, which commands all the other 
hills in the town, and affords a fine proſpect of the 
river Tagus and the neighbouring country. The 
river is not navigable here, but might be made ſo 
at a very ſmall expence, there being water enough, 
as it runs between two ſteep rocks. The place 


was antiently thought impregnable on this fide. 
In aſcending to the caſtle we come to a noble 
ſquare, the largeſt in the town, the houſes uniform, 
built with brick, ſupported by a piazza, and a- 
dorn'd with fine balconics, as uſual in Spain, Frum 
hence we pals into the cattle, which is of a ſquare 
form, 
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CHAP. form, conſiſting of four large piles of building, 
III. with their wings and pavilions. At the entrance 
uc come into a court an hundred and ſixty foot 
long, and an hundred and thirty broad, ſurround- 
ed by a fine cloyſter or piazza. At the farther 
end of this court there is a handſome large ſtair- caſe, 
which dividing in two parts leads to the galleries a- 
bove, through which we proceed to the ſeveral a- 
partments, that are extremely large and magni- 
ficent. 

Although the caſtle be an hundred and ſixty 
yards above the river, it is furniſh'd with water 
from thence by a pump. There is ſtill the re- 
mains of a more conſiderable machine, by which 
they convey'd water enough from the Tagus to a 
reſervoir in the caſtle, which ſupply'd the whole 
town plentifully with water, but at preſent it is 
broken and uſeleſs ; and there are no fountains or 
wells in the city, they are forc'd to go above three- 
ſcore yards down to the Tagus from any part of it 
for all the water they uſe, which is the reaſon that 
Toledo is not ſo well peopled as formerly, and that 
their manufactures of ilk and wool, in which they 
uſed to employ ten thouſand people, are very much 
diminiſh'd. 

The cathedral is the richeſt and moſt magni- 
ficent in Spain; it is ſituated in the middle of the 
town, adjoining to a handſome ſtreet, having a 
ſpacious court before it, from whence we enter 
the church by eight beautiful brazen doors with 
ſuitable portico's, and from the lofty ſteeple there 
is an admirable proſpect of one of the fineſt parts 
of Spain. The church is three hundred eighty- 
four feet in length, one hundred ninety-one in 
\ breadth, and an hundred and ſeven in height, built 
of an excellent white ſtone. The roof is ſupport- 
ed by eighty-eight columns which divide it into 
five iſles, in the middlemoſt of which there are 
two choirs finely wainſcotted and carv'd; in one 
of them is kept the hoſt, and contains the ſepul- 
chres of many of their antient Kings ; the other 
belongs to the canons, the ſeats whereof are ſe- 
parated by pillars of marble or jaſper. The great 
door, calPd the door of our 1 is never open'd 
but on high feſtivals: near it is a marble pillar, 
where, according to tradition, the bleſſed Virgin 
appear'd to St. IL DE FoNso in the ſeventh century. 
This is had in mighty veneration by the people, 
and is kiſs'd with great devotion, and upon it is 
the following inlcription, viz. Adorabimus in loco 
ubi fteterunt Pedes ejus. 

'The chapels which belong to the cathedral are 
richly furniſh'd, and as large as ſome churches : 
the paintings in them are exquiſite, and the gold, 
ſilver, precious ſtones and other ornaments inva- 
luable. 

In the chapel of our Lady of Sagrario, which is 
all incruſted or lined with jaſper from the floor to 
the roof, is an image of the Virgin as large as the 


The chapel 
of our Lady 
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life, all of ſolid ſilver, with fourteen or 

great ſilver lamps burning before it. TH CHAP 1 
fifteen cabinets in the walls fill'd with gold and K 
ſilver veſſels and implements, as eroſſes, cups, vaſes, 
mitres, &c. two mitres particularly ſtrew'd with 
pearls and precious ſtones, a golden crown of the 
bleſſed Virgin's, reſembling an Imperial crown 
weighing fifteen pounds, enrich'd with diamonds 
and pearls of a prodigious ſize. The treaſury con- 
tains no leſs riches than the chapels : we ſee here 
a group of figures all of folid gold, where our Lady 
ſitting upon a rock of precious ſtones is preſenting 
our Saviour to St. JoHN Baptiſt, one of the dia- 
monds of which the rock conſiſts being as large as 
a pidgeon's egg. But it would be tedious, if not 
impracticable, to enumerate all the precious gifts 
and ornaments which have been dedicated to the 
ſaints real and imaginary in this vaſt church, which 
is in a manner encumber'd with them ; I proceed 
therefore to give ſome account of the revenues of 
thoſe gentlemen who have the guardianſhip of this 
immenſe treaſure, 

The Archbiſhop's revenue, by thoſe who are 
modeſteſt in computing his income, is ſaid to be 
three hundred and fifty thouſand crowns per an- 
num. He is Primate of Spain, Great Chancellor 
of Caſtile, and Counſellor of State: he has the pri- 
vilege of ſpeaking in the King's council, or the aſ- 
ſembly of the States, next to his Majeſty, and is 
poſſeſs'd of no leſs than ſeventeen towns beſides 
villages. For keeping the church in repair, there 
are lands ſettled to the value of an hundred thou- 
ſand crowns per annum, 

The Grand Archdeacon has forty thouſand crowns 

r annum; the ſecond, fifteen ; the third, twelve; 
and the fourth ten thouſand crowns per annum. 
The Dean has ten thouſand, and the reſt of the 
chapter in proportion, 

The Biſhop's palace, which adjoins to the ca- 
thedral, is a large old Gothick edikce, but travel- 
lers have not thought it worth a particular de- 
ſcription, Toledo is a univerſity, where law is 
chiefly ſtudied, but J don't find there are more 
than two colleges in the place ; beſides which 
there are thirty-eight convents of both ſexes, 
twenty-eight hoſpitals and twenty-ſeven pariſhes., 

Aranjuez is another royal palace, as much ef- Anus. 
teem'd for the beauty of its gardens as the Eſcurial 
is for the magnificence of its buildings, It ſtands 
near a poor village, from whence it takes its name, 
in a peninſula made by the Tagus and the Xarama, 
about two and twenty miles. to the ſouthward of 
Madrid, and eighteen to the northward of Toledo : 
they have of late made a perfect iſland of it by cut- 
ting a canal from one river to the other. The 
palace it ſelf hath very little to recommend it, Yut 
the water-works are call'd the wonders of Spain, and 
by the natives thought not to be equal'd in thœ 


world, There are brazen and marble ſtatues, 4 þ 
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HAP. at Verſailles, ſpouting up water in different forms, 
III. which falls into baſins adorn'd with groups of fi- 
ures of excellent workmanſhip, Here we ſee 

moſt of the fiftions of the antient poets lively re- 
preſented ; but what I find much admir'd by ſome 
travellers, are the artificial trees, from every 
branch and twig whereof the water ſpouts and 
forms a ſhower of rain very naturally. A large 
arch of water they mention alſo, under which a 
company may walk, and not be wetted by a ſingle 
drop : beſides which, there are numberleſs foun- 
tains, caſcades and grotto's, fine walks, and moſt 
delicious fruit; which during the exceſſive heats of 
ſummer, muſt render it a delightful place. Tra- 
vellers uſually find fault with the narrowneſs of 
the walks, but theſe it ſeems were ſo deſign'd on 
purpoſe to keep out the ſcorching ſun, 
The country about Aranjuez is as fruitful and 
pleaſant as any in Spain, except that about Va- 
lencia. There are adjoining to the gardens parks 
and menageries for wild beaſts, with hunting and 
baiting of which the court frequently divert them- 
ſelves. Among other exotick animals they have 
ſeveral hundreds of camels and dromedaries. 

Talavera de la Reyna is a handſome wall'd town, 
moderately large, Novica in a valley on the ſouth 
bank of the Tagus, about five and thirty miles to 
the weſtward of Toledo. It enjoys a pure health- 
ful air, and a foil fruitful in corn and wine: they 
have alſo large herds of cattle, and great plenty 
of honey. 'There are ſeveral fine churches and 
convents in the place, as well as-gentlemens houſes. 
It was remarkable formerly for its woollen manu- 
facture, but is more famous for its fine earthen 
ware at preſent. 

I come now to that ſubdiviſion of New Caſtile 
call'd Sierra, which lies to the eaſtward of Algaria, 
and obtain'd its name from its mountainous ſitua- 
tion ; for Sierra in the Spaniſh language ignition a 
mountain. This is by no means ſo fruitful or po- 
pulous as the weſtern part of New Caſtile; their 
flocks of ſheep which feed on the mountains of 
Molina are its greateſt riches. The chief town 
is 


Hap 
Il 


T:lavera de 
Rey nas, 
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Cuenca, ſituated on a little hill encompaſſed 
with high mountains near the river Xucar, about 
fourſcore miles to the eaſtward of Toledo, and as 
many ſouth-eaſt of Madrid. It is defended by a 
wall and other works, and made a tolerable reſiſ- 
tance when it was beſieg'd in the late war. It is 


and the capital of Sierra. | 

La Manche is the ſouthern part of New Caſtile, 
water'd by the river Guadiana, which runs the 
whole length of it. This the celebrated M1- 
CHAEL CERVANTES was pleas'd to make the 
ſcene of his hero Don QuixorT's inimitable ad- 
ventures, Here are ſeveral fine fruitful plains in 
this diſtrict, as well as mountains: Sierra Morena, 


OF SPAIN, 


moſt conſiderable at preſent for being a Biſhop's See, 


765 
or the mountains of Morena, ſo often mention'd CH A p. 
by Cervantes, lie on the ſouth part of this pro- III 
vince, The chief towns are Calatrava, Cividad. 
Real and Almagro. 

Calatrava is ſituated on the banks of the Gua- Calatrau. 
diana, on the confines of la Mancha and Eftre- 
madura, moſt conſiderable for giving its name to 
an order of knights inſtituted by Sancno III, 
who gave them the town to defend it againſt the 

oors, 

Cividad Real is a pretty little town, ſouth-weſt of Cividas 
Calatrava, ſituated in a fine plain, about a league Real. 
to the ſouthward of the Guadiana, The country 
about it abounds in corn, wine, cattle, game and 
22 but is ſubject to inundations from the Gua- 

iana. 

Two leagues ſouth-eaſt of Cividad Real lies Al- Almagro- 
magro, a great open town, but chief of the diſ- 
trict call'd Campo de Calatrava Tt is ſituated in 
a fine fruitful plain, and is not ill built, but moſt 
famous for a medicinal fountain near it, the water 
whereof is ſaid to be an infallible remedy for the 
cholick. 

The reſt of the towns in New Caſtile having 

little in them that requires a particular deſcription, 
I ſhall only mention their names, which are as fol- 
low : Mancanares, Las Naves del Merques, Col- 
menar, - Guadarama, Galapagar, Guadalix, Por- 
querizas, Arganda, Tortoſa, Hita, Cadacra, Me- 
dina Celi, Arcos, Monteagudo, Uzeda, Cadahalfo, 
Eſcalona, Maqueda, Illeſcas, Leganes, Mora, 
Anover, Fuente Duegna, Paſtrana, Zurita, Yepes, 
Ocagna, Villa Rubia, Molina, Caracena, Valeria, 
Moya, Alarcon, Alcarez, Segura de la Sierra, 
Velez el rubio, Orgaz, Conſuegra, Miquelturra, 
Elviſo, Almodavar del Campo, El Convento de 
Calatrava, 


CH Af. IV. 


Contains a deſcription of the province of Old Caflile, 
and of the principal cities and great towns therein. 


H E Caſtiles are fo call'd, *tis ſaid, from the Old Cachle, 
great number of caſtles that were built there 
during the wars between the Chriſtians and Moors; 
and the province I am about to treat of was call'd- 
Old Caſtile on account of its having been longer 
in the hands of the Chriſtians than the Caſtile al- 
ready deſcribed. Old Caſtile was formerly a coun- 
try Ke on the Kings of Leon, and not ho- 
nour'd with the title of a kingdom till the reign of 
King FERDINAND, anno 1010. This province 
is bounded by Aſturia and Biſcay on the north; 
by Arragon and Navarre on the eaſt ; by New 
ſtile on the ſouth ; and by Leon and part of 
the kingdom of Portugal on the weſt. It is of. 
an irregular figure, but its greateſt length from 
the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt is about an oo 
| dred' 
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CHAP. dred leagues, and its greateſt breadth taken from 


IV. 


Valladolid to Tarracona about fifty leagues, The 


LW principal rivers are the Ebro and Duero already 


Cities. 


Burgos, 


deſcribed ; beſides which, it is water'd by the Pi- 
zuegra, the Arlanca, the Arlancon, the Algarbe, 


and the Tormes. 


This country is more mountainous than that of 
New Caſtile, and as the air is colder in winter 
upon their hills, the tops whereof are great part 
of the year cover'd with ſnow, fo are ſome of their 
valleys hotter, occaſion'd by the reflection of the 
ſun. The weather alſo is more changeable and 
uncertain here than it is in the other Caſtile. The 
principal mountainson the ſouth are thoſe of Molina, 
Siguenza and Segovia, which divide it from New 
Caſtile ; thoſe of Sierra de Tablada on the weſt, 
and a ridge of mountains that ſeparates it from the 
Aſturia's on the north. And if I might be allow'd 
to aſſign a reaſon for Spain's continuing ſo long di- 
vided into little kindoms and principalities, it 
ſhould be the natural ſtrength and ſituation of e- 
very ſtate, defended and divided from the reſt by 
their reſpective mountains, which render'd the 
conqueſt of them more difficult than it would have 
been in a more open country, to ſuch ambitious 
Princes as might have a deſign upon them. We 
find that in France, Britain, and every other coun- 
try, the muuntaineers ever defended themſelves 
longeſt againſt the encroachments of their ambi- 
tious neighbours, 

But to preceed: There are in Old Caſtile eight 
cities, viz, Burgos, Valladolid, Segovia, Siguenza, 
Avila, Oſma, Calahorra, and St. Domingo de la 
(Calcada ; beiides fifteen or twenty other conſide- 
rable towns. 

Burgos, the capital of Old Caſtile, is ſituated 
an hundred and twenty miles to the northward of 
Madrid, on the fide of a mountain, extending it 
ſelf down into the plain, on the banks of a little 
rapid river call'd the Arlangon, which waſhes one 
part of its walls. It has an old caſtle on the top 
of the hill for its defence, much ſtronger from its 
ſituation than its fortihcations. The principal a- 
venue to the city is by a handſome bridge over the 
river above-mention'd, which leads to a beautiful 
gate, adorn'd with the ſtatues of ſeveral Kings of 
Spain, and. of FERDINANDO GoNSALVo, the 
firſt Earl that was Sovereign of Caſtile, The town 
is large, but irregularly built, almoſt in form of 
a creſcent, The ſtreets are narrow and uneven, 
encept ſome few, which are ſtrait and ſpacious, 
particularly that leading to the cathedral. There 
are alſo ſeveral handſome ſquares, adorn'd with 
fountains and ſtatues over them. The great ſquare 
is in the middle of the town, encompaſs'd with fine 
houſes built upon a piazza or cloyſter, as uſual in 
other Spaniſh cities. There are alſo ſeveral beau- 
tiful palaces, particularly thoſe of the houſe of V x - 
LASCO, and that of the Archbiſhop, which paſs 


for maſter-pieces in their kind, as well as the ca- CH Ap 


thedral, which is a noble old Gothick building in 


form of a croſs, ſo large, that though maſs is ſaid Gamma 


in five different chapels of this church every day at 
the ſame time, they give no diſturbance to each 
other. The grand entrance is between two towers, 
and the middle of it is cover'd with a noble dome 
ſurrounded with ſtatues, "The great altar is wain- 
ſcotted, and admirably carv'd and gilded, repre- 
ſenting the hiſtory of our Saviour's life and paſtion, 
and the chapels about the cathedral are equally fine, 
But what is moit admir'd in Burgos, is the chapel 
in the convent of Auguſtins, enlighten'd by two or 
three hundred large gold and filver lamps; beſides 
which, on each fide of the altar are fixty filver 
candleſticks fix foot high ſtanding on the floor, 
each of them as much as a man can carry, and o- 
thers on the altar of ſolid gold. Over the altar 
alſo is a crucifix of gold and filver as large as the 
life, with crowns ſuſpended and adorn'd with 
pearls, diamonds, and other precious ſtones ; be- 
ſides which there is abundonce of fine painting and 
imagery, repreſenting the miracles ſaid to be done 
by this crucihx ; and the whole chapel is fo croud- 
ed with the rich vows of ſuperſtitious people, that 
they are forc'd to remove maay of them into their 
treaſury to make room for others. They expoſe 
it only on particular occaſions, and that with a- 
bundance of ceremony; maſſes are faid and the 
bells are tolled to give notice of it, when every one 
within hearing fall upon their knees, The people 
are taught to believe that it was ſent miraculouſly 
from heaven. 


Burgos holds the firſt rank in the aſſembly of Borgo, | 


the ſtates of the two Caſtilcs, or at leaſt diſputes it 
with Toledo. Their trade is not ſo conſiderable 
as it has been ; but there being always a great re- 
ſort of ſtrangers to this town, the molars as polite 
and hoſpitable as in moſt Spaniſh cities, and their 
language is held to be ſpoken here in its greateſt 
purity. The corporation is endow'd with great 
privileges, and have the revenues of fifty towns 
and villages that depend upon them : they have 
alſo the reputation of being induſtrious, and apply- 
ing themſclves to buſineſs, and are eſteem'd a brave 
people. It was but a Biſhoprick till the year 


1571, when Pope GRECGCORY XIII, at the in- 


ſtance of PHILIP II, created it an Archbiſhoprick, 
of which Calahorra, Oſma, Pampeluna and Pa- 
lencia are ſuffragans, To the eaſtward of Burgos 
is a Village call'd Val de Buentos, remarkable for 
its healing waters, the bathing in which cures the 
bloody flux. 


Valladolid is ſituated about thirty-five miles Vallad- ld. 


ſouth-weſt of Burgos, and ninety north-weſt of 
Madrid in a large beautiful plain on the river Puio 
cerga, a little above its confluence with the Du- 


ero; it is ſurrounded by a wall, which is rather 


an ornament than a defence to it, though it was 
3 antiently 
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antiently deem'd a ſtrong place. Here are abun- 
dance of fine buildings, noble ſquares, porticoes 
and fountains; many of the nobility and gentry 
have houſes here, and it is the ſeat of ſome of the 
ſuperiour courts of juſtice ; which with the briſk- 
neſs of their trade render it one of the moſt flou- 
riſhing towns of the kingdom. It is computed 
there are not leſs than eleven thouſand houſes in 
the place, many of them magnificent ſtructures : 
Their ſquares are ſpacious, particularly that in the 
middle of the town, which is vaſtly large, and 
ſurrounded with uniform buildings, ſupported by 
a piazza, and adorn'd with gilded balconies in 
every ſtory, There are no leſs than ſeventy con- 
venits of both ſexes in the town, of which that of 
the Dominicans is moſt remarkable for the beauty 
of its architecture, and the riches it contains. 

As their Kings held their courts at Valladolid for 
a conſiderable time, there is ſtill a noble palace 
here, which was repaired and beautified by PH I- 
LI IV. There are alſo ſeveral other palaces of 
the nobility, that very well deſerve the attention 
of a traveller; but having already given the reader 
ſome idea of the Spaniſh buildings and furniture, 
it would not be agreeable to him to dwell upon theſe 
things, unleſs there were ſomething new and un- 
common in the contrivance of them. It was 
made a Biſhop's See in the year 1595, and has a 
univerſity conſiſting of ſeveral colleges, eſteem'd 
one of the moſt flouriſhing in Spain. This city 
was antiently called Pintia, or rather built upon 
the ruins of it. The air here is good and tolerably 
pure, except that ſometimes they are incommoded 
with miſts from the river. The fields about the 
town are wonderfully fruitful and pleaſant, and 
look like one continued garden. 
Segovia is fituated about fifty miles to the ſouth- 
ward of Valladolid, and about thirty to the north- 
ward of Madrid, upon an eminence between two 
great mountains. It is ſurrounded by a wall and 
towers after the old way of fortification, The 


Tap, 
V. 
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gious houſes, and the caſtle ſtands on the top of it, 
which is a place ſtrong by ſituation, but not at all 
improved by art. 

The town is large and well-peopled, and a- 
dorn'd with many beautiful edifices; it is compu- 
ted that there are ſeven thouſand houſes in it, com- 
prehending the ſuburbs. The ſoil about it is 
fruitſul, and on the neighbouring mountains they 
feed large flocks of ſneep, the wool of which makes 
the fineſt cloth in Europe. Here is alſo a manu- 
ſacture of paper; and their trade in general is in 
ſo flouriſhing a condition, that there is ſcarce a 
poor family amongſt them. Here is alſo one of 
the moſt conſiderable mints in Spain; but what is 
the greateſt curioſity is, a noble aqueduct built 
of free-ſtone, without any cement, and conſiſting 
of two rows of arches one above another, that 


higher part of the hill is cover'd almoſt with reli- 


brings water enough to ſerve the whole town CH A P. 
upwards of five leagues ; ſome aſcribe it to FRA IV. 
JAN, but others ſay it was the work of the 
Goths. The water of the river which runs near 

the town is very bad, and occaſions ſeveral diſtem- 

pers, particularly the dropſy and palſy, which tis 
ſuppoſed-was the reaſon of erecting this mighty fa- 

brick. Segovia is a Biſhoprick and univerſity, 

but the latter of no great fame. ; 

A few miles from thence on the banks of the 

river Duraton is a town call'd Pedcaca de la Sierra, 
famous for being the place of the Emperor Tr a- 
JAN's nativity, as well as for its caſtle, where 
FRANC1s Dauphin of France, and Prince HEN. 
RY his brother, were impriſon'd on the releaſing 
of their father FRANC1s the firſt, who was ta- 
ken priſoner at the battle of Pavia. 

The reſt of the towns of Old Caſtile having little 
remarkable in them, I ſhall only ſpecify their 
names; which are, Miranda de Ebro, Najara, 
Navarette, Guardia, Baſtida, Eſpinoſa de los 
Monteros, Lerma, St. Pedro d'Arlanza, Aran- 
do'de Duero, St. Eſtevan de Gormaz, Verlanga, 
Almazan, Soria, (the antient Numantia,) Lo- 
grogno, Aguilar del Campo, Agreda, Crugna, 

Roa, Pegnafiel, Mocada, Coca, Arevalo, Olme- 
do, Madregal, Pegnaranda, Villa Franca on the 
Tormes, and Cuellar. 


CHAF.-Y; 


Contains a deſcription of the province of Leon, 
and of the chief towns therein. 


HE province, or kingdom of Leon, is boun- Leon. 
ded by the mountains of Aſturia on the north; Situation, 
by Old Caſtile on the eaſt; Eſtremadura on the 0 
ſouth; and by Galicia and part of Portugal on 
the weſt; and is about fifty-five leagues in length 


from north to ſouth, and forty in breadth from 


eaſt to weſt. 

The principal rivers are the Duero, which runs givers, 
from eaſt to weſt, and divides it into two equal. 
parts; the Puiſerga, the Carrion, the Tormes, 

the Torto, the Tera, the Efla and the Orbego, 

The air, foil and produce of this province 1s Air, 
much the ſame with that of Old Caſtile, and it is 
equally mountainous. The chief towns which chief towns, 
have the denomination of cities, are Leon, Aſ- 
torga, Salamanca, Palencia, Zamora, Medina de 
Rio Secco, and Cividad Rodrigo: beſides which, 
there: are fifteen or twenty more of an inferiour 
rank; of theſe Medina del Campo and Ledeſma 
are moſt conſiderable. 

Leon, the capital of the province, and of the eon, 
antient kingdom of Leon, fituated in a fine fruit- 
ful plain, at the foot of the mountains of Aſ- 
turia, between the two ſources of the river Eſla, 
about fifty-five leagues north-weſt of Madrid, It 
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CHAP. is ſaid to have been firſt built by the Emperor 
GLA, and call'd Legio Septima Germanica, M 
from the legion of that name which was quarter'd 


there; and from the word Legio it is generally 
held was form'd the word Leon, which conjecture 
is confirm'd by ſome of the antient Roman bricks 
that have been found here with this inſcription, 
LEG. VII. P. F. It is a large town, conſiſting 
of thirteen pariſhes, ſix monaſteries and five nun- 
neries, but is neither ſo rich or populous as it was 
heretofore, The cathedral is ſaid to be the moſt 
elegant building of that kind in Spain, and there 
are no leſs than thirty-ſeven Kings of Spain and an 
Emperor that lie interr'd here. The Spaniards 
alſo value it on account of the ſhrines of ſeveral 
ſaints, particularly that of St. Is1DoR E, whole corps 
King FERDINAND having obtain'd of a Mooriſh 
King in the ninth century, placed it in a ſhrine of 
ſilver upon the altar of St, JoyN Baptiſt, This 
was the firſt city of any importance which the 
Chriſtians recover'd from the Moors, and the ſeat 
of the firſt Chriſtian King of Spain. It is at preſent 
the See of a Biſhop, who is ſuffragan of Compoſtella. 

Aſtorga is ſituated in a plain on the little river 


Aſtura, or Torto, forty-five leagues north-weſt of the ſouthward of Valladolid. 


Madrid, and eight ſouth of Leon. It is neither 
large or populous, nor is there any thing worth a 
traveller's attention, unleſs it be a handſome ſquare, 
and the cathedral, The Biſhop is ſuffragan to 
Compoſtella. 

Salamanca is ſituated partly on little hills, and 
partly in a plain, on the river Tormes, ſorty 
leagues ſouth of Leon, and thirty- five north-weſt 
of Madrid. It is a rich populous city, and abounds 
in all things neceſſary for life. It contains about 
eight thouſand miles and is adorn'd with ſome 
fine buildings, ſquares and fountains: but what 
renders it moſt conſiderable is its univerſity, eſ- 
teem'd the beſt in Spain, where are taught all 
manner of Sciences, They have eighty profeſſors, 
viz, of divinity, law, phyſick, philoſophy and 
languages, who have each of them a thouſand 
The univerfity con- 
ſiſts of twenty-four colleges, and about four 
thouſand ſtudents. There are alſo ſeveral hand- 
ſome churches, convents and noblemens houſes in 
the town, and it enjoys a flouriſhing trade. The 
bridge over the river Tormes is ſaid to have been 
built by the Romans, and there is fill alſo the re- 
mains of an old Roman cauſey leading from thence 
to Merida, and ſo to Seville, repair'd by the Em- 
peror ADRIAN, as appears by an inſcription {till 
remaining, viz, IMP, CASAR DIVI TRAJANI 
PAR THICI DIVI NERV.A NEPOS TRA TJA- 
NVS HADRIANVS AVG. PONTIF. MAX, 
TRIB. POT. V. COS. III. RESTITVIT. It is 
at preſent one of the richeſt Biſhopricks in Spain, 
ſuffragan to Compoſtella, 

Palencia, lim Pallantia, ſituate on the little ri- 


3 


vince do not require a particular deſcription. 


ing about forty leagues in length from eaſt to mT * 


ver Carrion, forty leagues to the northward of Cy Ap 

adrid, and about eighteen to the weſtward of y * 
Burgos, in a very fruitful ſoil, the See of a Biſhop, 
ſuffragan to Burgos. The moſt conſiderable pub. 
lick building is the church of St. Antolin, which 
King SANCHo the Great built to the honour of 
that ſaint. 

Zamora is ſituated on a ſteep rock near the ri- z,,. 
ver Duero, over which it has a handſome bridge, I 
and lies about forty leagues north-weſt of Madrid, 
and fifteen weſt of Valladolid. It was antiently 
call'd Sentica, but when the Moors were maſters 
of it they gave it the name of Zamora, or Medi- 
nato Zamorata, which ſignifies in their language a 
town of turquoiſes; for in ſeveral of the rocks in 
the neighbourhood, there are mines of this kind 
of precious ſtones call'd turquoiſes. This town is 
alſo famous for poſſeſſing the body of St. IL DE-/ 
FONS0, Biſhop of Toledo in the ſeventh century. 

Medina del Rio Secco is ſituated in a fine fruit-,,,,, ., 
ful plain ſurrounded with mountains, about twelve Rio ga. 
leagues north-weſt of Valladolid, and is the capital 
of a duchy belonging to the Amirante ofCaſtille, 

Medina del Campo lies about eight leagues to Metin 4 
It was a rich tra- © 
ding town, but is upon the decline at preſent. The 
country about it furniſhes ſome of the beſt corn 
and wine in Spain. The magiſtrates have the diſ- 
poſal of all places and preferments among, them, 
and enjoy many other conſiderable privileges. Here 
was born the famous Spaniſh phyſician, who en- 
deavour'd to prove that animals were but machines, 
This word Medina, in the Mooriſh language, fig- 
nifies a city, which is the reaſon we have ſo many 
Spaniſh cities of this name. 

Cividad Rodrigo ſtands in the ſouth-weſt part cin 
of the province of Leon, about four leagues from Roa 
the frontiers of Portugal, and is one of the prin- 
cipal Spaniſh garriſons on that fide, It is ſituated 
in a fruitful plain on the little river Aguada, or 
Agujar, and was built out of the ruins of the an- 
tient Mirobriga, at preſent a Biſhop's See, ſutfra- 
gan of Compoſtella. 

Ledeſma is a conſiderable town, advantageouſ- Ledeſmi 
ly fituated on the river Tormes, ſeven or eight 
leagues to the weſtward of Salamanca; to the eaſt- 
ward whereof is a hot bath, famous for healing 
many diſeaſes, The reſt of the towns of this pro- 


HAAR VL 
Contains a deſcription of the province of Gallicis. 


T HE province, or kingdom of Gallicia, is gh. 
bounded by the Ocean on the north and welt z war 
by the provinces of Aſturia and Leon on the ea 

and by the kingdom of Portugal on the ſouth ; by 


HA P. and almoſt as many in breadth from north to ſouth, 
VI. The Sea encompaſing it on two ſides, it has near 
an hundred leagues of ſea-coaſt, on which are ſe- 
veral good ports; the moſt commodious are thoſe 
of Ferro! and Corunna. 

The air along the coaſts is generally temperate, 
but moiſt, occaſion'd by the great rains, and the 
many ſprings and rivers with which it is water'd, 
as well as by the neighbourhood of the fea. The 
moſt conſiderable rivers beſides the Minho already 
deſcrib'd, are the Sil, the Ulla, the Tambra, the 
Mandeo, the Rio Major and the Vallinadares. 
This country, as well as the reſt of Spain, is full 
legte Of mountains, and the air upon them cold; they 
are cover'd however with trees, proper for build- 
ing ſhips and other uſes, The valleys and ſea- 
coaſts have plenty almoſt of every thing, eſpecially 
oranges, lemons, and other excellent fruits, and 
their ſeas abound with fiſh. Here are alſo ſome 
mines of gold, filver, copper and lead, but the 
former are not wrought, The natives are ſaid to 
be a lazy indolent generation, more reſembling the 
Portugueſe, who lie contiguous to them, than any 
other people of Spain. 

The chief towns of Gallicia, which have ob- 
tain'd the title of cities, are theſe ſeven, viz. St. 
James de Compoſtella, Lugo, Orenſe, Tuy, Mon- 
donnedo, Corunna and Betancos. Beſides theſe, 
the towns of Ferrol, Vigo, Bayona, Salvaterra, 
Rivadavia, Rivadeo, Mongia, St. Mary de Finiſ- 
terre, Coa, Muros, Noya, St. Marco or Marta, 
Caſtro de Ortogal, Porto Marino, Sarria, Mon- 
forte de Lemos, Villa Nova de los Infantes, Pon- 
tevedra, Rodondella and Padron, are reckon'd con- 
{iderable on one account or other, 

Compoſtella, or St. Iago de Compoſtella, the 
capital of Gallicia, is ſituated in a fine plain en- 
compaſs'd with little riſing hills, and water'd with 
a great many ſmall ſtreams, thirty miles ſouth of 
Corunna, and upwards of forty to the eaſtward of 
Cape Finiſterre, and contains about two thouſand 
houſes, It is a rich trading town, and better ac- 
commodated with proviſions and neceſſaries than 
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10 Secco. 
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impo. Tlief towns. 


Compott ella. 


hood to the ſea. Here are alſo ſeveral fine ſquares, 
palaces, religious houſes, and a univerſity: but 
what Compoſtella is moſt famous for, is the tomb 
of St. JAM Es the apoſtle and protomartyr, who 
according to their tradition was buried here, This 
occaſions a vaſt reſort of pilgrims from all parts of 
Europe. THEoODOMIR, one of their Biſhops, tis 
ſaid, diſcover'd the body of this ſaint here * 
vine revelation in the ninth century, and King 
ALPHONSUS the Chaſte thereupon built a church 
to his honour, in the place where his remains were 
found, ALPHONSUs the Great magnificently re- 
built this church of ſquare ſtone, and adorn'd it 
with marble pillars, and the Kings his ſucceſſors 
continu'd to embelliſh it till it became one of the 
Vo I. II. | | 


iN. 


moſt towns in Spain, on account of its neighbour- 
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fineſt and richeſt cathedrals in Spain. Pope Leo CHAP. 
III firſt conſtituted it a Biſhop's See at the requeſt VI. 
of CHARLEMAGNE, Pope CALIx Tus II tranſ- Lynn 
ferr'd the metropolitan dignity to it from Merida: 
and Pope PAsCHAL II decrecd, that twelve of the 
Canons ſhould be Cardinals. St.James, 'tis ſaid, 
has wrought abundance of miracles, particularly 
that he deſtroy'd the army of ALMANzoOR the 
Moor, once ſovereign of Seville; and they have 
often ſeen him, they aflure us, at the head of their 
armies on the day of battle, which is the reaſon 
that St. Iago, or St. James, is always the word or 
warlike cry among! them, as St. George for Eng- 
land, St. Dennis tor France, &c. 

It is ſurprizing, ſays my author, to ſee what 
crouds of pilgrims come hither from all parts of 
Europe, eſpecially in the jubilee-year. They go 
in proceſſion to the cathedral to viſit the imaye of 
St. JAMEs, which is plac'd on the high altar. 
They kiſs it three times, and put their hats upon 
his head with the profoundeſt devotion. There 
are always burning before it five and twenty or 
thirty ſilver lamps, beſides vaſt wax-candles, which 
are placed on fix filver candleſticks of excellent 
workmanſhip five foot hich. On the roof of the 
church are flat pav'd walks, to which the pilarims 
aſcend, and having hung fome rag of their clothes 
upon a ſtone-crols erected there, they creep under 
it three times on their hands and knees through a 
very ſtrait paſſage, which will ſcarce admit a man 
of any bulk; for the whole pilgrimage is to no 
purpoſe without this laſt act of devotion; it is 
this that entitles them to the indulgences propos'd ; 
and thoſe who have happen'd to omit it have been 
oblig'd to return to Compoſtella again, after the 
have travell'd ſome hundred leagues. The F 3 
pilgrims have a chapel here appropriated to their 
nation, and there is a magnificent hoſpital for the 
reception of poor pilgrims richly endow'd, conſiſt- 
ing of two handſome ſquare courts, with piazza's 
that ſupport the ſtone-galleries round about them, 
having fountains in the middle of each ſquare. This 
Archbiſhoprick is one of the richeſt of Spain, hav- 
ing a revenue of ſeventy thouſand crowns per an- 
num, and the chapter as much more. The e- 
piſcopal palace is an antique edifice, but vaſtly large 
and commodious, It was from this city that the 
order of knights of St, JAM Es had their original, 
from whence they were diſpers'd into all parts of 
Spain. This is the richeſt order in the kingdom; 
they poſleſs in the two Caſtiles and Leon only, 
eighty-ſeven commanderies, valued at an hundred 
and ſeventy- two thouſand ducats per annum. To 
be admitted into this order, it is not only neceſſary 
to prove their nobility for two generations, but 
that they are deſcended from the race of old Chri- 
ſtians, and that their blood has not been intermix'd 


with that of new Chriſtians, that is, either of = f 
verted Jews or Moors. * are not all oblig'd ; 
Be to 


Fry 
CHAP. to reſide at Compoſtella, only a certain number 
VI. of them, to guard the tomb of the ſaint, where 
Wax JI ſometimes, *tis ſaid, is heard the claſhing of Arms, 
which is look'd upon as ominous to the king- 

dom, 
Logo. Lugo, the Lucus Auguſti of the Romans, is ſi- 


tuated on the Minho, not far from its ſource, a- 


bout three and twenty leagues to the eaſtward 
of Compoſtella, It was antiently a conſiderable 
town, but much upon the decline at preſent, 
though it be: ſtill a Biſhop's See, and has ſome hot 
baths, which make it reſorted to. 

Orenle, falſely written in ſome of our maps Or- 
tenſe, is {ituated at the foot of a mountain on the 
river Minho, about fourteen or fifteen leagues 
ſouth-eaſt of Compoſtella. That part of the town 
which lies next the mountain is extremely cold, 
and their winters long, while the other enjoys all 
the delights of ſpring and autumn, occaſion'd by 
the vapours which riſe from the hot baths there- 
abouts, and warm the air. Some of theſe baths are 
of a moderate heat, and others ſo hot that they 
will boil an egg, all of them famous for the cure 
of ſeveral diſeaſes, and on that account it was 
call'd by the Romans, Aquæ Calide. Without 
one of the gates there is a noble arch, large enough 
for a ſhip to paſs under with her fails ſtanding, 
The fields about Ortenſe are extremely fruitful and 
pleaſant, and among other delicious fruits they 
have grapes that make excellent wine. 

Tuy is a ſtrong frontier town, fituated on the 
top of a mountain, at the foot whereof runs the 
river Minho, which feparates it from Portugal, 
lying about ten leagues ſouth-weſt of Orenſe. This 
is one of the garriſons where the militia of Gallicia 
rendez vous: they give themſelves the title of Ca- 
valiers, and the King's brave ſoldiers, and are 
mighty proud of appearing at a general muſter, 
though their cloathing is no better than ſackcloth, 
an old hat with ſome cock's feathers ſtuck upright 
in it, ſwords without ſcabbards, tied on with pack- 
thread inſtead of belts, wooden ſhoes and no ſtock- 
ings, and an old ruſty muſket, too heavy to fire 
without a reit, he other places of rendez- 
vous on the ſide of Portugal, are Cividad Ro- 
drigo and Badajos. Tuy is a Biſhop's See, and the 
neighbourhood of it extremely agreeable; here we 
meet with fruitful plains, gardens, orchards, and 
vineyards that produce excellent wine, and indeed 
every thing that is deſirable in life, with a very 
temperate healthful air. 

Mondonnedo is ſituated in a fine plain at the 
foot of the mountains, and in a very healthful air, 
fourteen or fifteen leagues to the eaſt-ward of Co- 
runna, or the Groyne, and is the Sce of a Biſhop, 
ſuffragan of Compoſtella ; but I don't find it con- 
ſiderable on any other account. 


Orenſe. 


of the ſea, which forms a peninſula, and makes 
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Corunna, or the Groyne, is ſituated on a bay 


one of the fineſt harbours in Spain. It ſtands 2- CHap 
bout twelve leagues to the northward of Compoſ- VI 
tella, and is divided in two parts, viz. The higher ©. 
town, which ſtands on the ſide of a hill, and is 
ſurrounded by a wall, and the lower town, which -_ 
lies at the foot of the hill, on a little tongue of 
land encompaſs'd on three ſides by the ſea, and has 
a wall only on that fide which joins it to the upper 
town. The harbour is in the form of a creſcent, 
and large enough to entertain the greateſt fleets, dre? 
The two entrances are defended by two caſtles, 
call'd the St. Antony and the Holy Croſs, and 
is covered by a little iſland from the north pre 
winds. The town is very antient, as well as 
the fortifications, ſuppos'd. to be the Brigan- 
tium, or Portus Brigantinus of the Romans, 
There is {till an old lofty tower, which was built 
for a pharos or lizht-houſe, ſo bold a ſtructure that 
it is the admiration of all that view it; the anti- 
quity of it is evident from the following inſcription ;. 
MARTI AVG. SACR. G. SEVIVS LVPVS 
ARCHITECTVS. A. F. DANIENSIS LVSI- 
TANVS EXVL. It is from this tower, accord- 
ing to ſome writers, that the town receiv'd its 
name, for the natives inſtead of a tower, call'd it 
Columna, a column, which by corruption was af- 
terwards converted into Corunna, h the neigh- 
bourhood of this town is a mine or quarry of 
jaſper. 
To the eaſtward of the bay, almoſt over againſt Betaxa, 
Corunna, is the city of Betancos, fituated in a 
plain on the river Mandeo, not far from the ſea, 
remarkable only at preſent for being. a little port- 
town, and the See of a Biſhop. 

Ferrol is ſituated to the northward of Corunna, Fere!. 
on the oppoſite ſide of the bay, and is conſiderable 
for its excellent harbour, It ſtands in a fruitful * 
country, which produces good wine, as their ſeas - 
do plenty of fiſh, | 

Vigo is ſituated on a bay of the weſtern Ocean, Vige. 
five or fix leagues to the weſtward of Tuy, in a 
fruitful country. It is a fortified town, defended 
by an old fort and caſtle, and has an excellent har- 
bour, where Sir GEORGE Rook, the Engliſh Ad- 
miral, with the confederate fleet, attack'd that of the 
French, commanded by Monſieur CHAT EAURE-· 
NAUD, and the Spaniſh galleons under his convoy, 
on the twelfth of October in the year 1702. The 
Duke of Ormond, who commanded the land-forces 
at the ſame time, making himſelf maſter of the 
caſtle and fort, of thirteen galleons that were there, 
four were taken by the Engliſh and five by the 
Dutch, and ſome treaſure was taken on board 
them, but no great quantity, the plate being the 
firſt thing ſecur'd upon the apprehenſion of danger: 
the Engliſh alſo took five men of war, and the 
Dutch one, and about fourteen men of war ang 
four galleons were ſunk or burnt. 


Bayona is a port-town to the ſouthward of Vigo. yoa 
; Ponte 


ch. 


HAP. Ponte Vedra is a large town, ſituated on a bay 
VI. of the ſea to the northward of Vigo. TOY 

St. Mary de Finiſterre, or Finis-terrz, is a little 
ite, town, fifteen or ſixteen leagues to the weſtward of 
er Compoſtella, chiefly remarkable for the neigh- 
de fla pouring cape, from whence it takes its name, 
* being the moſt weſterly part of the continent of 
Europe. 

Caſtro de Ortegal, an open town near the fa- 
mous Cape de Ortegal, the moſt northerly point 
or promontory of Spain, well known to the ſea- 
faring part of the world. 

Padron is an antient town, ſituate at the mouth 
of the river Ulla, near a bay of the ſea, about four 
leagues to the ſouthward of Compoſtella, They 
ſhew here a venerable relique, being a hollow ſtone, 
in which, according to their tradition, St. JAMEs 
the Apoſtle ſail'd from the Holy Land to Spain; 
and landing here, left it in this town, as a perpetual 
monument of ſo great a miracle. In the courſe of 
this hiſtory the reader has met with ſeveral other of 
theſe miraculous ſtones, that have carried the ſaints 
many thouſand miles to plant the goſpel, which is 
not more incredible than the removing the Virgin 
Mary's houſe over ſea and land from Paleſtine to 
Loretto in Italy; and this is a fact ſo univerſally be- 
liev'd, that if any good Catholick ſhould doubt of 
it, he would infallibly incur the cenſures of the 
church, and perhaps become obnoxious to the 
inquiſition. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Treats of the province of Aſturia, and the 


chief towns there, 


Moria, TH E province of Aſturia lies along that part 
*rwationand J of the ocean which is call'd the Bay of Biſcay, 
being bounded by that ſea on the north; by Biſ- 
cay on the eaſt; by Leon and Old Caſtile on the 
ſouth, and by Gallicia on the weſt ; being about 
tive and forty leagues in length from eaſt to weſt, 
and eighteen in breadth from north to ſouth, and is 
ſaid to take its name from the river Aſta, or Aſ- 
tura, The air is colder than the reſt of Spain, 
occaſion'd by its high mountains and northerly 
ſituation. The principal rivers are the Miranda, 
which ſeparates it from Gallicia, and the Ove and 
Dava, that uniting their ſtreams at Oviedo, ob- 
tain the name of Aſta, which running northward, 
falls into the Bay of Biſcay near Villa Vicioſa. 
This is a very mountainous country ; thoſe call'd 
the Aſturia's, which are a branch of the Pyrenees, 
divide it on the ſouth from Leon and Old Caſtile, 
and are cover'd with vaſt foreſts, ſo that the coun- 
try is neither well peopled nor cultivated. Their 
valleys however aftord them corn and wine enough 
for their ſubſiſtence, and their ſeas plenty of fiſh, 
; of which they export great quantities. 
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did afterwards for ſome time. 


ere are 
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alſo ſome good mines, but they have been moſt fa- CH AP. 


mous ever ſince the times of the Romans for ex- VII. 
cellent horſes, held to be the ſtrongeſt and the 
ſwifteſt in Spain. Their country being naturally 
defended by the high mountains of Aſturia, held 
out long againſt the Romans, and was never en- 
tirely conquer'd by the Moors; this therefore is 
look'd upon as the nurſery of the Spaniſh nobility 
and gentry, and of all the Old Chriſtians, as thev 
affect to call themſelves, who retir'd hither when 
the Saracens had over-run the reſt of Spain; and 
this is ſaid to be the reaſon, that the eldeſt fon of 
the Kings of Spain has the title of Prince of the 
Aſturia's conferr'd on him. They are call'd the 
Aſturia's, in the plural number, cen the wel- 
tern part of the country is call'd Aſturia de Oviedo, 
and the eaſtern part Aſturia de Santillana, from 
their reſpeCtive capitals. The chief towns are O- 
viedo, Villa Vicioſa, Avila, Gigon, Santillana, St. 
Vincent, and Lianes or Ilianes. 

Oviedo, olim Ovetum, is ſituated in a plain, at Oviedo. 
the confluence of the rivers Ove and Dava, whoſe 
united ſtreams afterwards go by the name of Aſta, 
about ſixteen leagues north-weſt of Leon, and ſix- 
ty- five north-weſt of Madrid. It is the only town 
of the province which has the honour of being 
call'd a city, and a B:ſhop'sSce. PELAG1Us, who 
was ſo ſucceſsful againſt the Saracens, made it the 
ſeat of his government, as the Kings his ſucceſſors 
The moſt remark- 
able publick building is the church of St. Salvador, 
or St. Saviour's, built by a Prince named S1Lo, 
whoſe tomb is till ſeen here. It is fill'd with a 
multitude of reliques, which the Chriſtians brought 
hither from all parts of Spain, when they were 
driven away from their dwellings by the Moors. 
Some of the moſt valuable are a golden croſs, ſaid 
to be made by Angels; a piece of the mantle of 
ELIAS ; a piece of the rock of mount Sinai, 
where Mos Es faſted forty days: and a wonderful 
arch, ſaid to be made of incorruptible wood by the 
Apoſtles, which does not give place to the holy 
houſe of Loretto in point of miracles, having been 
carried by the Angels from Jeruſalem into Africa, 
from thence to Carthagena in Spain, from Car- 
thagena to Seville, thence to Toledo, and from 
thence to Oviedo ; but their hiſtorians have not 
aſcertain'd the time of this wonderful journey. The 
Spaniards, however, make little difficulty in be- 
lieving this and a thouſand other as incredible re- 
lations, that are taught them by their monks. 

The town is tolerably well built, but not con- 
ſidetable on account of its trade or riches. The 
houſes about the church of St. Salvador ſtand on 
piazza's, and make a handſome appearance ; but 
the great ſquare in the middle of the town, where 
all the ſtreets center, and the colleges which com- 
poſe the univerſity, are its principal ornaments at 
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CHAP. Villa Vicioſa is a little port-town, ſituate at the 
VII. mouth of the river Aſta, about twelve leagues 


GnygpJd north-eaſt of Oviedo. 


Villa Avila is another port on the bay of Biſcay, twelve 
4s leagues north of Oviedo; and two leagues north 
Dive de lies a promontory well known to our mariners, 
Pinas. call'd Cape de Pinas. | 
Santillana. Santillana, Fanum Sante Fulianæ, the capital 
of Eaſt Aſturia, is ſituated on the bay of Biſcay, 
two and twenty leagues to the eaſtward of Oviedo. 
It has the title of a marquiſate, and belongs to 
the Dukes of Infantado, of the houſe of Men- 
doza. 
KA. VI 
Treats of the province of Biſcay. 
Biſcay. T HE province of Biſcay, the antient Canta- 
Situation, bria, is bounded by that part of the ocean 


call'd the bay of Biſcay on the north; by the / 
renees, which divide it from France, on the eaſt ; 
by Navarre and Old Caſtile on the ſouth; and by 
Aſturia on the weſt ; being about forty leagues in 
length from eaſt to weſt, twenty in breadth from 
north to ſouth in the broadeſt part, and not half fo 
much in the narroweſt towards the weſt. 

The principal rivers are, 1. The Nervio, call'd by 
the Biſcayans, Y baycabal, or the large river, which 
riſing in the ſouth, runs northward croſs the coun- 
try by Bilboa, two miles below which city it falls 
into a bay of the ſea, The antients call'd it Cha- 
lybs, the water whereof is excellent for the tem- 
pering of arms. 2. The Deva, which riſing in the 
ſouth part of the province, takes its courſe north- 
ward by Placentia, and falls into the ſea ten 
leagues to the eaſtward of Bilboa. 3. The Orio, 
which has its ſource alſo in the ſouth, and running 
northward, falls into the ſame ſea to the eaſtward 
of Deva. And, 4. The little river Bidaſſoa, that 
divides France from Spain, in which lies the iſle 
of Pheaſants, ſo famous for the peace concluded 
there between France and Spain in the year 1659, 
call'd the Pyrenean treaty. 

Biſcay is a very mountainous country, and on 
that account leſs ſubject to exceſſive heats than 
ſome other provinces of Spain. Travellers aſſure 
us that their mountains are intolerably cold, to 
make ſome amends for which, there is plenty of 
timber, fit for building ſhips as well as houſes, and 
abundance of good fewel. The foil is not very 
fruitful : their apples, with which they make cy- 
der, in ſome meaſure ſupplies the want of wine. 
They have alſo oranges, lemons, and other ex- 
bellent fruits, Their ſeas abound in fiſh, with 
which they drive a good trade, as they do with 
the oil that their whales produce, jor the Biſcay- 
ners fiſh'd for whales on their own coaſt long be- 


fore Greenland was found out; and though the 
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country be generally a rocky barren ſoil, it pro- C H 
duces corn enough for the ſubſiſtence of the in- VII 
habitants. But their greateſt riches lie in the wy 
bowels of the earth, in their iron-mines, of which Mines. 
they make vaſt quantities of arms, particularly 
ſword-blades, eſteem'd the beſt in Europe, and 
they export a great deal of iron in bars. Here are 
alſo mines of lead, and other more valuable me- 
tals, which create them as briſk a trade as any o- 
ther province in Spain enjoys. 

The Biſcayners have been always eſteem'd a 154 
warlike people, and have defended their country chure, 
reſolutely againſt all invaders, being uſually one of 
the laſt provinces that ſubmitted to the conqueror 
in any alteration of government. But they have 
been moſt celebrated tor their ſkill in maritime-af- 
fairs, in which they excell'd all the nations in 
Europe till the laſt age. France was always forc'd 
to beg their aſſiſtance when they were at war with 
any powers by ſea, till the reign of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, 

They are far from being of that flegmatick tem- 
per the Spaniards of the more ſouthern. provinces 
are remarkable for, but are briſk and lively, civil 
and obliging, open and. free in their converſation, 
and tranſact their buſineſs with all imaginable ap- 
plication and induſtry, which is the reaſon that 
many of them make their fortunes at court. The 
Biſcayners alſo enjoy abundance of privileges be- 
yond their neighbours, which they obtain'd, ſays 
my author, partly by the bounty of their Princes,, 
and partly by force; for they are not ſo _—_ 
ſubmiſſive to their ſuperiors, either in temporals 
or ſpirituals, as the Caſtilians. A Spaniſh Biſhop 
(JokN Biſhop of Gironne) who wrote in the 15th 
century, was ſo provok'd at their conduct, that 
he would not allow them the title of Chriſtians, or 
that they had indeed any religion at all. He ſays 
they refus'd to receive any prieſts amongſt them 
unleſs they carry'd their concubines with them, 
for as they apprehended it impoſſible for any man 
abſolutely to conquer his carnal. appetites, they 
made no doubt, if the parſon had not a woman of 
his own, but he would be free with their wives or 
daughters. I my ſelf, ſays the pious Biſhop, was 
a witneſs of their refuſing to permit any one of our 
order to come amongſt them, even to adminiſter 
the ſacraments, In the year 1477, FERDINAND: 
King of Caſtile being about to enter Biſcay, and 
having the Biſhop of Pampeluna in his train, the 
Biſcayners roſe in a tumultuous manner, and re- 
preſented to the King that it was contrary to their 
laws and conſtitution to admit a Biſhop amongſt 
them, and his Majeſty was oblig'd to ſend him 
back; nay, they proceeded ſo far as to dig up 
the very earth the holy man had trod upon, ang 
burnt it. | 

They have a language of their own, call'd-tt 
Baſkiſh, different from all the languages in _ 
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HA P. It is ſpoken on both ſides the Pyrenees; but 
VIII. when they write, they uſe either the Spaniſh or 
French. Moſt of their towns have both a Spaniſh 
and a Baſkiſh name. Geographers uſually divide 
this province into three parts, viz. Biſcay Proper, 
Guipuſcoa, and Alava. Biſcay Proper comprehends 
the moſt weſterly part, Guipuſcoa the north-eaſt, 
and Alava the ſouth. 
The chief towns of Biſcay Proper are Bilboa, 
Porto Galette, Caſtro de Urdeales, Loredo, St. 
Antonio, St, Andero, Orduna and Durango. 
Bilboa, olim Fluviobriga, the capital of the pro- 
vince, is ſituated in a plain, encompaſs'd with 


about a league from the ſea, two and twenty 
leagues north-eaſt of Burgos, and as many to the 
weitward of Fontarabia, on the confines of France. 
The tide comes up hither, and it is one of the beſt 
and moſt frequented harbours on the northern coaſt 
of Spain, The city is large, beautiful, full of rich 
merchants, and ſtands in a temperate air and fruit- 
ful ſoil, They have a great demand for wool and 
iron-bars, and their ſword-blades are in great eſ- 
teem, 

St. Andero is a port-town in the north-weſt part 
of the country, formerly much frequented, but 
upon the decline at preſent. 

wpuſcca, The chief towns in Guipuſcoa are Tolofa, Pla- 
aettowns- centia, Orio, St. Sebaſtian, Irun and Fontarabia. 
los, Toloſa is ſituated in an agreeable valley between 
two mountains, at the confluence of the rivers O- 
rio and Araxes, about four leagues to the ſouth- 
ward of St. Sebaſtian. It is not a town of any 
great extent or trade, though it be the capital 
of Guipuſcoa, The principal manufacture of the 
place is ſword-blades. 

Placentia is ſituated on the river Deva, four or 
five leagues to the weſtward of Toloſa. This town 
alſo is moſt conſiderable for its manufacture of 
ſword-blades and fire- arms. 


ted at the foot of a mountain on the bay of. Biſcay, 
about four or five leagues to the weſtward of the 
frontiers of France. The harbour is large and ſe- 
eure, and the town fortified, but appears to be 
a place of leſs ſtrength than the Spaniards imagin'd, 
not being able to hold out againſt the French army 
above a month in the year 1719. The ſtreets are 
long and ſpacious, and the houſes tolerably well 
built, Their trade is in a flouriſhing condition, 
and conſiſts chiefly in iron and ſteel, ſaid to be the 
fineſt in Europe. They export alſo a great deal 
of fine wool from hence, the growth of Old Caſ- 
: tile. The Spaniſh men of war do not lie here, 
"Pee. but at Port Paſſage, about a quarter of a league to 
the eaſtward of it, where the French burnt ſeveral 
ſhips of the royal navy in the late war. 
laut, Foutarabia in Spaniſh Fuentarabia, Fons Ra- 
| bidus, is the laſt. town of Spain towards France, 


1 


mountains, near the mouth of the river Y baycabal, 


St. Sebaſtian is a port-town, pleaſantly fitua- 
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It is ſituated on a peninſula in the bay of Biſcay, CHA P. 
near the mouth of the river Bidaſſoa, which parts VIII. 
the two kingdoms, It was formerly look'd upon 
as impregnable by the Spaniards, but was taken by 

the French in the year 1719, after a ſix weeks 


ſiege. This is the only town which is honour'd 
with the title of a City and Biſhop's See in Gui- 
puſcoa, and is commonly called the key of Spain 
on the fide of Biſcay. 

The moſt ſouthern diſtrict, or ſubdiviſion of Alara. 
Biſcay is Alava the chief towns whereof are Vit- hief tons. 
toria, Salvatierra and Trevigno. 

Vittoria, or Victoria, the capital of this diviſion, Vittoria. 
is ſituated in a fine fruitful valley, about fourteen 
leagues to the ſouthward of Bilboa. It has the 
honour of being a city and a Biſhop's See, and 
is ſurrounded by a double wall. The principal 
ſquare is encompaſs'd by the town-houſe, two con- 
vents, and feveral well-built houſes, adorn'd with 
a fountain; and what renders the town extreme- 
ly pleaſant, is the trees planted in all the principal 

ects, It is well inhabited by tradeſmen and 
peaple of faſhion, drawn hither by its agreeable 
{ituation and the beauty of the place; and is ſaid- 
to have been built by SAxcHo King of Navarre, 
in memory of his conqueſt of the Moors of Alava, 
who thereupon gave it the name of Victoria. 

Salvatierra is a little town, twenty miles to the Salvatierras 
eaſtward of Vittoria, 

Trevigno ſtands on a little hill near the river Trevigno. 
Aguda, five or ſix leagues to the weſtward of 
Vittoria, It is the capital of a country of the 
ſame name, which belongs to the Duke of Najara.. 


CHAP. IX. 


Treats of the province or kingdom of Navarre.. 


THE province or kingdom of Navarre, part Navarre, 
of the antient Tarraconenſts, was, inhabited 

by the Vaſcones or Gaſcons. It is bounded by Situation 
the Lower or French Navarre, from which it is ad extent. 
divided by the Pyrenean mountains, on the north- 
eaſt ; by Arragon on the ſouth-eaſt ; by Old Ca- 

ſtile, from which it is ſeparated by the Ebro, on 
the ſouth-weſt ;. and by Biſcay on the north-welt; 

being about two and thirty leagues in length, and 
twenty-eight in breadth. 

This alſo is a very mountainous province ; the Mountains, - 
air temperate, or rather cold, in reſpect of the 34. 
ſouthern-provinces. It does not abound either-in 
corn, wine or fruits, but is moſt conſiderable for 
its paſture-grounds, herds of cattle and foreſts, the 
latter of Which afford them excellent timber, and. 
abundance of game; and they have alſo ſome 
mines of iron. There are beſides the Ebro, which Rivers, 
waters the ſouth-weſt part of it, the rivers Arra- 
gon, Arga, and Ega, all of which fall into the 
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CHAP. This province is uſually divided into five di- 
IX. ſtricts or Merindades, which take their names 
Ly from ſo many great towns, viz. Pampeluna, Eſ- 
Chief towns. tella, Sangueſa, Olita and Tudela. The reſt of 
the towns of any note are Tafalla, Ucana, Ron- 
cevaux, Araga, Villa Franca and Miquenza. 

Pampeluna, the capital of the province, and 
ſeat of the Viceroy, is ſituated in a plain near the 
Pyrenees, on the river Arga, ten or eleven leagues 
to the ſouthward of Fontarabia, formerly called 
Pompeiopolis from PormPEy, who is ſuppoſed to 
be the founder of it. Tt is tolerably large, ſur- 
rounded by a wall, and defended by two caſtles, 
one within the city and the other without. The 
fortifications of the city are inconſiderable, but 
the caſtle without is ſituated on a high rock, and 
eſteem'd a place of ſtrength Pampeluna is at 
preſent a Biſhop's See and a Univerlity : what is 
moſt remarkable in the town is a ſpacious ſquare, 
where their bull-feaſts are held. 

Eftella, or Stella, is ſituated in an agreeable 
plain on the river Ega, ſeven or eight !eagues ſouth- 
weſt of Pampeluna. It is a handſome town, de- 
fended by a caſtle, and has obtain'd the title of 
a City. 

8 is a ſmall town on the river Arragon, 
ſeven leagues to the ſouthward of Pampeluna, 
which has alſo obtain'd the title of a city. 

Olita. Olita is another pretty little town, ſituated on 
the river Cidaco, three or four leagues to the 
ſouthward of Sangueſa, formerly the ſeat of the 
Kings of Navarre, there being ſtill ſome remains 
of their palace. It is ſituated in a good foil, af- 
fording corn, wine, and fruits, flax and hemp, 
and well water'd with ſprings. 


Pampoluna. 


Eſtella. 


Sangue ſa. 


Tudela. Tudela is ſituated in the ſouth part of Navarre, 
on the river Ebro. It is a fine town, inhabited 
by people of good faſhion, and is adorn'd with 
fome handſome buildings. 

Taffala. Taffala is ſituated on the little river Cidaco, to 


the northward of Olita, CHARLES III, King 
of Navarre, built a palace here, which was his 
ordinary reſidencęe It is a handſome town, to- 
lerably large, encompaſs'd with a wall, and defen- 
ded by a caſtle. It is honour'd with the name of 
a City, and has a univerſity, and the country 
about it affords good wine, | 


1 
Contains a deſcription of Arragm, and its chief 
towns, | 


HE province, or kingdom of Arragon, is 
WK * bounded by the N which Hin, po it 
eren. from France, on the north; by Catalonia on the 
eaſt ; by Valencia on the ſouth; and by New 
Caſtile, Old Caſtile and Navarre towards the 
weſt; being about fourſcore leagues in length 
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.cially near the banks of their rivers. The air is a;, 
eſteem'd healthful and temperate, and the coun. 
try is water'd with abundance of rivers, of which xiv, 
the Ebro is the chief, and divides it into almoſt 
two equal parts, Moſt of the other rivers fall 


the ſouth of the Ebro are the Xalon, or Salo, the 
tia and Guadalope : beſides which, there are the 


ſtreams, run through Valencia, and fall into the 


STATE 


from north to ſouth, and fifty leagues in bread 

from eaſt to welt. 1 - * 
Arragon is generally a mountainous rocky bar- | x 

ren country, but intermix'd with ſome Fruit 5 VV 

valleys, which afford corn, wire and oil, eſpe- 


into the Ebro: Thoſe on the north of it are, 
the Cinca, the Galligo and the Iſuela; thoſe on 


Riquelo, the Guerva, the Agna, the rivers Mar- 
Guadalquivir and Alhambra, which uniting their 


Mediterranean. 
'The towns which have the denomination of Chief 
cities are Saragoſſa, Balbaſtro, Jaca, Taracona, 
Hueſca, Catala;ud, Albarrazin, Tervel, Daroca 
and Boria, The other towns of any note are 
Alagon, Ixar, Ricla, Alhambra, Moncon, Al 
mudevar, Sancta Chriſtina and Fraga. | 
Saragoſſa, the capital of Arragon, is ſituated Singe. 
in a vaſt plain on the banks of the river Ebro, 
which there receives two other rivers, viz. the 
Gallego and the Guerva, lying about ſixty leagues 
north-eaſt of Madrid, and twenty welt of the 
confines of Catalonia, The town is large, ſur- 
rounded with an old wall and other antique for- 
tifications, and conſequently of no great ſtrength, 
It is faid to have been founded by the Phenicians, 
and the Romans had a colony here in the time of 
AUGUSTUS, from whence it is ſuppoſed to have 
obtain'd the name of Ce/ar Auguſtus, by corrup- 
tion Saragofla, "The Streets are large and well 
pav'd, the houſes for the moſt part built of brick, 
three or four ſtories high, more beautiful and uni- 
form than thoſe of Madrid, and adorn'd with a 
great many magnificent publick buildings. Tra- 
vellers mention ſeventeen great churches, fourteen 
fine monaſteries, beſides many others leſs conſide- 
rable. It is the See of an Archbiſhop, and a 
univerſity, and the tribunal of the inquiſition is 
held here in the palace of their antient Kings.“ 
There are two fine bridges over the Ebro, one of 
ſtone and the other of wood, the latter of which, 
'tis ſaid, is not to be parallell'd in Europe for its 
beauty: and as the Ebro paſſes through the middle 
of the town, there is a handſome key (or Quay) 
on which the citizens uſually walk. There are 
alſo many other publick walks, but the fineſt i 
that call'd the Holy Street, where people of fa- 
ſhion take the air every evening in 'their coaches 
drawn by mules. On each ſide of this ſtreet are _ 
the palaces of the nobility, particularly that of the 
Viceroy. It is called the Holy Street, becauſe, 
here great numbers of Chriſtians ſuffer'd _— J 
| 0 


The cathedral 
is 2 vaſt Gothic ſtructure, which is not however 
without its beauties 3 but the church moſt reſorted 
to by devout people is that of Our Lady of the 
Pillar, eſteemed almoſt equal in ve to that 
of St James of Compoſtella. They relate, that 
vxerd of the Virgin, while ſhe was alive, appear'd to St. 
e Virgin» TAMES While he was endeavouring the converſion 
of the Spaniards, and encourag'd him in his labours, 
leaving there an image of her ſelf, and a fine jaſ- 
per pillar whereon ſhe ſtood when the appeared to 
him. They ſhew both the one and the other in 
this church, which they pretend was the firſt that 
was built in the world to the honour of our Sa- 
viour. There is nothing extraordinary in the 
deſign or architecture of the Church, but the cha- 
pel of the Virgin underneath it is much admir'd. 
This chapel is thirty-ſix foot long, and twenty-f1x 
broad. Here is the image of the Virgin ſtanding 
on a pillar, with a little JES s in her arms; and 


HAP. dom under its Pagan governours, 


as the place is perfectly hid from the light of the 


Sun, it is inlighten'd with lamps and torches. No- 
thing can appear richer than the ornaments about 
her ; the place where ſhe ſtands, her robes and 
crown, are cover'd with precious ſtones; all round 
her are angels of ſolid filver, holding flambeaux in 
their hands; beſides which, there are not leſs than 
fifty ſilver lamps, with a multitude of figures of 


legs, arms, heads and hearts,. brought hither in 


acknowledgment of miraculous cures wrought Dy 
the bleſſed Virgin. Every thing here ſhines wit 

gold and precious ſtones, and multitudes of pilgrims 
come hither continually to perform their devo- 


tions. Theſe glittering ſhews raviſh the vulgar. 


lde The pomp of the Roman worſhip, and that pro- 
n the yomp fulton of wealth found in their churches, gains 


# the Ko- them an infinite number of proſelytes; in which, 


? 


God himſelf has ſet us : The temple of Jeruſalem 
was built and adorn'd by his particular directions; 
and the ceremonies and proceſſions of the Jews no 
leſs pompous than ours. Theſe we acknowledge 
are but faint reſemblances of the glories of heaven, 
but by theſe men are led to contemplate that Divine 
Being whom we all adore : It is natural, when we 
view ſome magnificent temple, to reflect on the 


infinite attributes of the deity worſhipp'd there, 


and to cry out with SOLOMON, THE HEAVEN 
OF HEAVENS CANNOT CONTAIN THEE, 

But to proceed : In a church near one of the 
gates of the town there is a crucifix, whoſe nails 
are beliey'd to grow by this credulous people. The 
hoſpital for the entertainment of pilgrims has a 
noble tower adjoining to it, and though there be 
two hundred and eighty-four ſteps to the top of it, 
f I may credit my author, it is of ſo eaſy an 
aſcent that a man on horſeback may ride up. it. 
Among the Convents of Saragoſſa, that of St. 
FRANC1s is reckon'd the fineſt ; the church par- 

IL 
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er, ſiy they, we do but imitate the precedent that 
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ticularly is much admir'd, the roof having not one CHAP. 
ſingle pillar to ſuſtain it, though it be of a great X. 
length and breadth. The convent of St. JIE Ru S- 
is reſorted to with great devotion, on account of 
the bodies of abundance of martyrs interr'd there: 
7 pretend to ſhew the blood and aſhes of ſe- 

veral of them, which they have preſerv'd in cry- 
ſtal veſſels to this day. Beſides the ſacred buildings, 
the town-houſe is a ſumptuous edifice, as is that 

where the States of the province aſſemble, in the 

hall whereof are the buſts of all the Kings of Arra- 

gon, large as the life. 

Saragoſſa declar'd for King CHARLEs III, the 
preſent Emperor, Anno 1706. After the battle 
of Almanza, Anno 170%, this city was oblig'd 
to ſubmit to King PHIL IP again. In the year 
17 10, King CHARLEs obtain'd a victory over the 
forces of King PHILI near Saragoſſa, which he 
enter'd in triumph the ſame evening; but upon 
the taking of a body of Engliſh forces priſoners 
at Brihuega, the Confederates were oblig'd to re- 
tire out of Arragon, and leave King PHILIIr 
again in the poſſeſſion of Saragoſſa, who depriv'd 
the natives of their moſt valuable privileges, and 
executed many of the citizens who had appear'd in 
his rival's intereſt. 

There are-no fountains in the ſtreets: of Sara- 
goſſa, but it is ſupply'd with water from the Ebro. 
This river, though it be as large as the Seine at 
Paris, is not navigable here on account of the 
dangerous rocks which lie in the channel. It is 
however a rich, beautiful and populous city, abun- 
dance of people of quality have their reſidence 
here, as well as a great many merchants and 
bankers : the latter are generally natives of France. 
Next to Salamanca and Alcala, their univerſity is 
eſteem'd the beſt in Spain The air is not ſo hot 
here as in many other Spaniſh towns, The neigh- 
bouring country is full of fine gardens and orchards, 
and for three leagues about it the houſes ſtand fo- 
thick, that it looks like one continued village. 

Balbaſtro is fituated in a plain on the river Balbaftro. - 
Vero, which a little below joins the Cinca, being ele- 
ven or twelve leagues north-eaſt of Saragoſſa. It con- 
tains twelve or fifteen hundred houſes, and is aBiſhop's 
See, but not conſiderable upon any other account, 

Jaca is ſituated in an agreeable plain on the river Jaca, 
Arragon, near the foot of the Pyrenean mountains, 
eighteen or twenty leagues to the northward of Sa- 
ragoſſa. It is a town of great antiquity, and was 
the capital city of a people call'd the Jaccetani, 

The neighbouring country abotinds in corn, fruit, 
cattle and all manner of game ; but the city is re- 
markable for little at preſent, unleſs its being a 
Biſhop's See. TE 

Taracona is a ſmall city on the river Queiles, T;racc ++, 
ſituate partly on a rock and partly in the plain, 
about twenty leagues north-weſt of got It 
ſtands in a fruitful country, and is a Bilk«p'. ON | 
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The principal manufacture trord-blades and other 


arms, which receive a good temper from the water . 


Lon 1 Of the Queiles. 


Hueſca. 


Catalajud, 


Albarazzine 


. Tervel. 


Paroca. 


Boria. 


Fraga, 


Catalonia, 


leagues to the weſtward of Lerida. 


Hueſca, olim Oſca, is a little handſome town, 
ſituated on the river Iſuela, in a fruitful plain ſur- 
rounded with mountains, five or ſix leagues north- 
weſt of Balbaſtro. The Romans erected an aca- 
demy here for the education of young gentlemen, 
It is ſtill a univerſity and a Biſhop's See. 

Catalajud is ſituated at the confluence of the ri- 
vers Xalon and Xaloca, at the end of a fruitful 
plain, ſeventeen or eighteen leagues to the weſtward 
of Saragoſſa. It is a large handſome city, built out 
of the ruins of the antient Bilbilis, which ſtood 
upon a neighbouring hill. Here the celebrated 
poet MARTIAL was born, who has left behind 
him a fine deſcription of his country. It has the 
honour of being a Biſhop's See. 

Albarazzin, lim Turtia, is ſituated on an emi- 
nence, at the foot whereof runs the river Guadal- 
quivir, not far from the confines of New Caſtille, 
about thirty leagues ſouth-weſt of Saragoſſa, and is 
only remarkable for being a Biſhop's See. 

Tervel ſtands in a large agreeable plain, at the 
confluence of the two rivers Alhambra and Gua- 
dalquivir, ten or twelve miles to the eaſtward of 
Albarazzin, It is a rich trading populous place 
and the See of a Biſhop ; enjoys a fine air, and 
almoſt perpetual ſpring. The country about it 
is one continued garden, abounding in delicious 
fruits and odoriferous flowers, PHIL1P II built 
a.citadel here with five baſtions. 

Daroca ſtands on the river Xiloca, about fifteen 
leagues ſouth-weſt of Saragoſia, in a rocky and al- 
moſt inacceſſible ſituation. It conſiſts of about 
a thouſand families, and is a Biſhop's See. Tra- 
vellers are ſhewn here a vaſt grot or cave, about 
a mile in length. 

Boria ſtands at the foot of a little hill, about 
twelve leagues to the weſtward of Saragoſſa, and 
two or three leagues ſouth-eaſt of Taragona. It 
is only conſiderable on account of its being a Bi- 
ſhop's See. The country about it is well water'd 
with fountains, and produces corn, wine, oil, flax 
and excellent paſture, on which they feed great 
herds of cattle. 

Fraga is fituated on an eminence near the river 
Cinca, on the frontiers of Catalonia, about three 
It is naturally 
ſtrong, being defended by high mountains on one 
ſide, and the river Cinca on the other. The 
country about it à perfectly barren. 


HAP. XI. 
Contains a deſcription of the province of Catalonia, 
and of its ſubdrviſjons, and chief towns therein. 


T HE Province of Catalonia is bounded by the 


Pyrenean mountains, which ſeparate it from 


France on the North; by the Mediterranean ſea CH 
on the eaſt and ſouth; and by Valencia and Arra- . 
gon on the weſt; being about ſeventy leagues in 
length from caſt to weſt, and fifty in breadth from Stan 
north to ſouth, extent, 


The air of this province is pure and temperate, rue, 
I, 


unleſs to the northward, where the mountains 


render it cold in winter. It is pretty much encum- Face &. 


ber'd with mountains, notwithſtandiag which Wr, 
there are ſeveral fruitful plains, as the plains of 
Urgel, Cerdagne, Vic, Gironne, Taragona and Pa- Sal. 
nades, which afford corn, wine, oil, pulſe, flax, hemp 
and excellent fruits. Nor are their mountains 
barren, being almoſt all cover'd with foreſts of lofty 
timber, as oak, beech, fir and pine-trees, beſides 
cheſnuts and ſeveral other kinds of fruit, an infinite 
number of cork-trees, and great variety of ſimples. 
Both mountains and valleys are water'd with a 
multitude of rivers, brooks and ſprings, which 
render the country extremely pleafant and fruitful, 
Here are alſo mines of gold and ſilver, lead, iron, zun, 
alum, falt, and quarries of marble, cryſtal, ala- 
baſter, jaſper and amethiſts, and on the coaſt they 
fiſh up excellent coral, 

Their principal rivers are the Ebro, which Rinn 
croſſes the ſouth-weſt corner of it, and falls into 
the me diterranean a little below Tortola, The 
Francala, which falls iato the ſame ſea near Tara- 
gona, The Lobregat, which riſes in the moun- 
tains of Pendis, and taking its courſe directly from 
north to ſouth, falls into the ſea a little ſouth-weſt 
of Barcelona. The Beſos, which falls into the ſea 
a little to the eaſtward of the ſame city, The 
Ter, which has its ſource in the mountain Canigo, 
runs at firſt from the north-eaſt to the ſouth- weſt, 
and then turning ſhort to the eaſt, paſſes by Gi- 
ronne, and diſcharges itſelf into the ſea five or ſix 
leagues below that city: And the Fluvia, which 
falls into the Mediterranean a little to the ſouth- 
ward of the gulph of Roſes. | 

There are ſeveral other Rivers which do not 
diſcharge themſelves into the ſea, but into the 
Ebro, the Cinca, &c. the chief whereof is the 
Segra, the largeſt river in Catalonia except the 
Ebro. It riſes in the mountains of Cerdagne, and 
running from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, 
paſſes by Puicerda, Urgel, Oliana and Camaraſa, 
where having receiv'd the Noguera Pallereſa, it 
continues its courſe by Balaguer and Lerida, and 
having receiv'd the Noguera Ripagoreana, unites 
its treams with the Cinca, after which it falls 
into the Ebro near Mequinenza, upon the fron- 
tiers of Arragon. The two Noguera's run in pa- 
ralle] lines from north to ſouth, and fall into the 
Segra at the places above-mention'd. The Cer- 
vera runs from eaſt to weſt, and falls into tn&+ 
Ta a little above Lerida: And the Noya, W ch 
alls into the Lobregat near Marterel. 2 

Catalonia is one of the moſt populous provin 


* oy —4 


ain, the people brave, hardy and vigorous, 
= 3 l ſoldiers. Their miqnelets 
In the laſt war ſhew'd they were the beſt militia in 
Europe, defending themſelves againſt the united 
forces of France and Spain, for a conſiderable time 
after they were abandon'd by their allies, 

The province of Catalonia was much larger an- 
tiently than it is at preſent, ſeveral diſtricts ha- 
ving been diſmember'd from it by the French; 
particularly Rouſſillon and Conflans, which were 
conficm'd to France by the Pyrenean treaty, with 
a good part of Cerdagne, The county of Foix, 
which was alſo formerly comprehended in Cata- 
lonia has been yielded to France. However, it 
is {till one of the largeſt provinces of Spain, and 
contains the fifteen following diſtricts or vigueries, 
viz. Along the ſea- coaſts, the vigueries of 'Tortoſa, 
Montblanc, Tarragona, Villa Franca de Penades, 
Barcelona and Gironne, in which laſt is compre- 
hended the Ampurdan, or Lampourdan, as it is 
uſually call'd : Along the Pyrenees are the vi- 
gueries of Campredon and Puicerda, or the county 
of Cerdagne: To the weſt along the frontiers of 
Arragon are the vigueries of Balaguer and Lerida ; 
and in the middle of the province thoſe of Agre- 
mont, Tarrega, Cervera, Maureſa and Vic. 

In the viguery of Tortoſa the chief towns are 
Tortoſa, Garcia and Val de Cona. 

In the viguery of Montblanc the chief towns 
are Montblanc and Poblet. 

In the viguery of Tarragona, the chief towns 
are Tarragona and 'Tamerit. 

The viguery of Villa Franca contains no other 
towns but Villa Franca. 

The viguery of Barcelona contains the towns 
of Barcelona, Leartorel and Mataro, 

The viguery of Gironne contains the towns 
of Gironne, Manas, Palamos, Palafugal, Oſtal- 
ric, Verges, St. Pierre de Peſcador, Caſtello Dam- 
purios, Lorella, Roſes and Caſtelfollit. 

The viguery of Compredon contains the towns 
of Compredon and Aulet. 

The viguery of Puicerda, or the Spaniſh Cer- 
dagne, contains the towns of Puicerda and Ur- 
gel. 
The viguery of Balaguer contains no other con- 
ſiderable town but Balaguer. 
The viguery of Lerida contains the towns of 
Lerida and Aytona. 

The viguery of Agramont contains the chief 
towns of Agramont, Camaraſa and Oliane. 
The viguery of Tarrega has no other conſide- 
rable town but Tarrega. 
The viguery of Cervera contains Cervera, Car- 
W1 a and Solſona. 
The viguery of Maureſa contains Maureſa, 
Montſerrat and Berga. | 
Ihe viguery of Vich contains Vich and Roda. 

I proceed now to the deſcription of the moſt con- 

Vor, II. . 


The vigue- 
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ſiderable towns in Catalonia, and firſt of Barcelona CH A P. 


the capital. XI. 

Barcelona is ſituated in a large plain, along 
the ſhore of the Mediterranean, about an hundred 
leagues to the eaſtward of Madrid, and thirty to 
the ſouthward of Rouffillon. It is of an oblong, 
or rather oval form, containing about fifteen 
thouſand houſes, defended on the fouth by the ſea, 
on the weſt by Fort Montjoy, which ſtands on a 
rocky mountain at a little mile's diſtance from it, 
and by its own walls and fortifications on the 
north and eaſt, There is a mole carried a conſi- 
derable way into the Sea, which renders it a ſecure 
harbour for ſmall veſſels, but large ſhips lie pretty 
much expos'd to tempeſts, as well as enemies, in 
the road, vince the fortifications that have been 
added to the town and Fort Montjoy in the late 
war, it may be look'd upon as a ſtrong place; but 
then it is of ſo large an extent, it requires a nume- 
rous garriſon to defend it, and a much more nu- 
merous army to inveſt it. It is divided into the 
new and old town, which are ſeparated from each 
other by a wall and aditch, the old being enclos'd 
by the new. The ſtreets are large, well built, 
and neatly pav'd and kept, which is not uſual in 
Spain. The principal publick buildings are the 
cathedral, a fine large old ſtructure, the church 
of Our Lady del Pino, the Viceroy's and Biſhop's 
palaces, and the palace where the States aſſemble, 
call'd the Caſa de la Deputation. There are alſo 
ſeveral beautiful ſquares, particularly that of St. 
Michael, where all the great ſtreets center. Bar- 
celona is a rich trading town, the inhabitants in- 
duſtrious, civil and obliging to ſtrangers, their 
women ſome of the fineſt in Spain, and the con- 
verſation of the people in general much more eaſy 
and free than in many other parts of the kingdom. 
It is the ſeat of the Viceroy of the province, the 
See of a Biſhop and a univerſity, and here is held 
one of the courts of Inquiſition, 

This town, with the reſt of Catalonia, call'd 
in the French in the year 1640, who remain'd 
maſters of it twelve years, 'The French took it 
again in the year 1697, after fifty- ſix days open 
trenches, but reſtored it again at the treaty of 
Ryſwick. The French poſſeſſed themſelves of it 
again, with the reſt of the Spaniſh Monarchy. 

ing CHARLES III, the preſent Emperor, by 
the aſſiſtance of the Confederate fleet, and a very 
ſmall army of land-forces commanded by the 
Earl of Peterborough, made himſe.f maſter of this 
city on the fourth of October 1705, N.S. after 
a month's ſiege. The Spaniards and French, com- 
manded by King PHIL1P and Marſhal THESSRE, 
laid ſiege to Barcelona on the third of April 1706, 
N S. while the French fleet, commanded by their 
Admiral the Count de Thoulouſe, block'd it up 
by ſea. The ſiege was continu'd *till the eighth 
of May following, King CHARLES being all that 

: 2."Y 8 time 
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CH AP. time in the place, when the Earl of Peterborough 
IX. and Admiral LEAKE with the Confederate fleet, 
coming before the town, the French Admiral fled 
with their grand fleet, and on the twelfth King 
PIII and Marſhal THEssE rais'd the ſiege 
with the utmoſt precipitation, and retir'd into 
France, leaving behind them a hundred and fix 
braſs cannon, twenty-three mortars, and all their 
ſick and wounded, and vaſt quantities of ammu- 
nition and proviſion: and it was obſerv'd, that 
there was the ſame morning about nine, an almoſt 
total eclipſe of the ſun, which is the French 

King's device. 

A treaty having been concluded between the 
Confederates (except the Emperor) and Spain on 
the 13th of July 1713, wherein the Catalans were 
included, but refuſed to accept the terms procur'd 
for them, on the withdrawing the Confederate 
forces the Catalans garriſon'd Barcelona with 
their own troops, and ſtood upon their defence 
againſt the united powers of France and Spain. 
The enemy block'd them up *till July 1714, 
when the Duke of Berwick joining King PHI- 
LIp's army, the ſiege was carried on in good ear- 
neſt ; eleven thouſand bombs were thrown into 
the place, which deſtroy'd ſeveral churches and 
monaſteries, and above — thouſand houſes. The 
Enemy continu'd to batter the town with above 
eighty pieces of cannon and twenty-four mortars, 
which held out however *till the eleventh of Sep- 
tember, when there was a general ſtorm, and the 
citizens having defended themſelves with the ut- 
moſt bravery *till four the next morning, were 
then obliged to retire out of the new into the old 
city, and beat the chamade. The Duke of Ber- 
wick looking upon them as deſperate men, conſen- 
ted to treat with them, and agreed to give them their 
lives and fave the city from plunder ; whereupon 
both town and caſtle were deliver'd up, and {till 
remain in King PH1L1P's poſſeſſion, who upon 

this occaſion diveſted them of many of their an- 
tient privileges. 

The fields about Barcelona are extremely plea- 
ſant, as well as fruitful, well water'd by ſprings 
and rivulets, and thick ſet with villages. They 
have both ſilk and woollen manufactures, and ex- 
cel in thoſe of iron and ſteel. The wine they 
make has a good body and a fine flavour, and they 
export great quantities of it. 

Tarragona is ſituated on the fide of a hill by 
the ſea- ſide, fifteen or fixteen leagues ſouth-weſt 
of Barcelona, and was formerly a good harbour, 
but is ſo choak'd up at preſent, that nothing but 
ſmall veſſels can enter it. It is encompaſs'd with an 
antique wall and fortifications, Which might con- 
tain two thouſand houſes, but there are not more 
than five hundred in the place at preſent ; it is 
however the See of an Archbiſhop, to whom the 
reſt of the Biſhops of Catalonia are ſuffragans, and 


Tarragona. 
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is ſtil] an univerſity, The town, ſtanding upon CH Ap 
an eminence, enjoys a pure air and moſt delight. yr 
ful proſpects, on one fide over the ſea as far as the 
eye can reach, and on the other over a pleaſant 
fruitful country, abounding in corn, wine and 
oil, and interſpers'd with abundance of towns and 
villages. But this city is remarkable for its an- 
tiquity, having been built by the Phenicians, and 
in the time of the Romans made the capital of 
much the largeſt diviſion of Spain, which from 
hence was called Tarraconenſis. STRABO ſays, in 
his time it was as large and populous as Carthage, 
There are ſtill ſeveral monuments of its grandeur 
remaining, and particularly an antient circus. 
Upon the taking of Barcelona in the year 1705, 
it ſurrender'd to Ling CHARLES the preſent Em- 
peror, | 
Tortoſa is ſituated on the river Ebro, about four Tones. 
leagues north of the Mediterranean, and as many 
to the weſtward of the confines of Valencia ; lying 
partly on a hill, and partly in a plain by the river 
ſide, over which there is a bridge of de- 
fended by two redoubts or caſtles, as ſome travel- 
lers call them. It was poſleſs'd by the allies in. 
the late war immediately after the taking of Bar- 
celona in 1705, and eſteem'd by them a place of 
great importance, as it open'd a paſſage into the 
kingdom of Valencia on one fide, and the king- 
dom of Arragon on the other. They order'd the 
fortifications therefore to be repair'd, and kept a 
arriſon there till it was taken. from them by the 

uke of Orleans in 1708. 

The town is adorn'd with ſeveral fine churches. 
and religious houſes, among which the cathedral, 
the royal college of the Dominicans and the con- 
vent of the Carmelites are moſt admir'd. They 
make here a great deal of ſilk and oil, and a fine 
ſort of earthen ware in imitation, of china. It is 
in general a town of good trade, to which the 
Ebro very much contributes, this river being na- 
vigable here, and affording it a communication: 
with the Mediterreanean. 

Tortoſa is ſuppos'd to be built out of the ruins 
of the antient Ibera, a colony of the Romans, near 
which towa the two SCIP10's defeated ASDRU+ 
BAL the brother of HANNIBAL ;. and Liy y ob- 
ſerves, that in his time it was one of the richeſt 
towns. in Spain. It is at preſent a Biſhop's Sec, 
ſuffragan of Tarragona, and a univerſity, plea- 
ſantly fituated in a country abounding in K. 
and fruits, having mines of ſilver and iron, qUaz=- 
rics of alabaſter and the moſt beautiful jaſper. 3 

Lerida is fituated on a little riſing hill, w 
deſcends inſenſibly to the banks of the Segra 
the confines of Arragon, about thirty-five  leagyes 
to the weſtward of Barcelona, and eighteen to 
northward of Tortola, It is defended by a god 
wall, and other modern fortifications, but its prin 


cipal ſtrength is the caſtle, which ſtands. on a 2 
aL. 


Hb. that commands it. The town is generally well 

XI built with ſtone 3 the cathedral and the Biſhop's 

palace are the moſt remarkable ſtructures, from 
whence there is a fine proſpect of the neighbour- 
ing country. The town is very antient, having 
been founded by the Ilergetes, and by them called 
llezda; from whence it is ſuppoſed the modern 
name of Lerida is derived. Near this city Ju- 
Lrus Cs AR obtain'd a victory over AFRANIUS 
and PETREiUs, PoMPEY's Lieutenants. 

It has been ſeveral times taken and retaken in 
the wars between France and Spain. Upon the 
ſurrender of Barcelona, in the year 1705, Lerida 
declared for King CHARLEs, in whoſe poſſeſſion 
it remain'd till after the fatal battle of Almanza. 
The Duke of Orleans inveſted the town on the 
tenth of Septembgr 1707, and took it by ſtorm on 
the thirtieth of the ſame month, the garriſon re- 
tiring into the caſtle, which held out till the 
twelfth of November following, and then ſur— 
rendred upon honourable conditions. The garri- 
ſon moſt of them conſiſted of Engliſh. They loſt 
abundance of brave officers and ſoldiers in the de- 
fence of it; tho? I queſtion whether there did not 
more periſh by ſickneſs than the ſword, as indeed 
was generally the caſe in this lingring unfortunate 
Spaniſh war; which if it had been well ſupported 
at firſt, had produced a peace ſeven years ſooner. 
And this was the true reaſon it was ſo ſhamefully 
neglected -by the then Britiſh miniſtry ; their fa- 
vourite General had loſt his influence at court, 
and wanted great part of that immenſe treaſure 
he left behind him, if a period had then been put 
to the war. I queſtion whether the enemy was 
more rejoic'd at our ill ſucceſs in Spain, than ſome 
people in the adminiſtration. Lerida is a univer- 


ſity and Biſhop's See, ſuffragan of Tarragona. 


Hap 
XI 


tos, 


Ialguer, 
Segra, four or five leagues north-eaſt of Lerida. 
It is a little fortified town, but of no great ſtrength, 
declar'd for King CHARLES III on the ſurrender 
of Barcelona in 1705, but was generally poſleſs'd 
by that party that was maſter of the held in the 
late war, It is ſituated in a fruitful country, that 
is, as far as it is cultivated ; for it may be ob- 
ſerved once for all, that their great towns are ge- 
nerally built near ſome river fide, in the moſt fer- 
tile part of the country, which for a mile or two 
round, according to the. extent of the place, is 
uſually cultivated ; but all beyond yields nothing, 
unleſs herbage and paſture for their flocks and 
herds, and is very often a barren ſand. 

In the dioceſe of Barcelona, ſeven leagues north- 
welt of that city, lies the celebrated mountain of 
79. Montſerrat, which overlooks all the plain of Bar- 

cclona as far as the ſea, This mountain is not 
In taken notice of for its extraordinary height, 


ut the form of it, which riſing up in a multitude 
of loſty pyramids, appears at a diſtance indented 
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Balaguer ſtands at the foot of a hill on the river 
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like a ſaw, and is fuppôſed to have obtained its CH Ap. 
name of Montſerratus from the Latin word Serra XI. 
a ſaw. But this mountain is ſtill more famous fo 
its ſuppos'd ſanctity, on account of an image and 
chapel here dedicated to the bleſſed Virgin, which 
is reſorted to by an infinite number of pilgrims, 
According to their tradition, this miraculous image 
of the Virgin, as *tis call'd, was found in a cave by 
certain ſhepherds about the year 880; whereupon 
the Biſhop of Barcelona and his clergy came thi- 
ther with a deſign to have carried it to ſome other 
place; but it remain'd immoveable, there was no 
ſtirring it from the place where the convent now 
ſtands. Whereupon GuiFrxED Earl of Barce- 
lona caus'd a monaſtery and chapel to be erected 
over it. PHIL1P II and PRHILIf III caus'd a 
magnificent church to be built in the room of the 
former old chapel, where the image had remain'd 
upwards of ſeven hundred years. The holy image 
now ſtands upon the altar of this church, being al- 
moſt black, with a little Jeſus in her arms : on 
one ſide of the altar is a picture of Py1L1e III, and 
on the other a picture of his Queen; the place being 
enlightned with no leſs than ninety filver lamps, 
and in the treaſury they ſhew a crown of the bleſſed 
Virgin's, valued at a million of florins. The con- 
vent is inhabited by monks of every nation, who 
with their ſervants make about three hundred per- 
ſons. They entertain all who come thither, either 
out of devotion or curioſity, for three days gratis, 
with bread, wine, fleſh, oil, falt, vinegar, and 
lodging, and there is no place to which pilgrims 
reſort in greater crouds, unleſs it be to Rome or 
Loretto, Over the church towards the top of the 
mountain are the cells of thirteen hermits, hewn 
out of the rock with infinite labour, to which they 
aſcend by ſteps cut out of the ſame rock, They 
are for the moſt part perſons of quality, who be- 
ing weary of the world, have retir'd thither to 
ſpend their time in ſolitude and devotion, Every 
one of them adjoining to his cell has a chapel, a 
garden, and a fountain ſpringing out of the rock ; 
over the cloyſter is a leaning rock, to which they 
have fix'd three croſſes; here they ſay maſs every 
day to implore the blefled Virgin that ſhe will not 
ſuffer it to fall upon their church or cloyſter, and 
not without reaſon, for in the ſixteenth century 
part of the rock fell down upon their infirmary, 
demoliſh'd it, and kill'd ſeveral ſick people. How- 
ever, ſays my author, it is a charming ſolitude, 
they enjoy one of the fineſt proſpects in the world, 
there reigns a ee ſilence, nothing is to be 
heard but the ſoft notes of birds, or the murmur- 
ing/of ſprings and rivulets, which on every fide fall 
down the rocks, 

A countryman of ours (Captain CARLTON) 
who. viſited Montſerrat in the late war, is in 
raptures when he deſcribes this lovely mount : the 
relation is ſomething long, and therefore I ſhall 
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| ac of the moſt agreeable ſcenes 
he g. nts us with, 

Montſerrat, ſays that gentleman, is a lofty hill 
in the middle of a ſpacious plain, which promiſes 
ſomething extraordinary at a diſtance, hundreds 
of aſpiring pyramids preſenting themſelves at once 
to the eye, but fo intermingled with trees of mag- 
nitude as well as beauty, that your curioſity can 
never be ſatisfied with viewing it. Upon this hill 
are thirteen hermits cells, the uppermoſt of which 
lies near the ſummit : you gradually advance to 
every one by a winding aſcent, by reaſon of the 
ſteepneſs; nor could a ſtranger eaſily find them 
out, unleſs he follow the old afs that daily carries 
them their proviſions, This animal being loaden 
at the convent with a pair of panniers, in which is a 
partition for every hermit fill'd with wine and vic- 
tuals, goes up of himſelf without a driver to their 


reſpective cells, each man taking his proportion as 


he paſſes, and having reach'd the uppermoſt, re- 
turns back to the convent again. 

Theſe hermits our Captain eſteem'd extremely 
bappy, and would willingly, he intimates, have 
exchang'd his office for a on For what, ſays he, 
can be more defirable than to have every thing 
provided without care, the days without anxiety 
gratefully paſs away amidſt a vaſt variety of plea- 
ung objects, their fleep never interrupted with 
any thing more offenſive than murmuring ſprings, 
natural caſcades, and the va rious notes of the pret- 
ty feathered choir? Theſe good men ſeem'd to 
me the very emblems of innocence; inſtead of mo- 
roſeneſs and a phariſaical pride, too common in 
a recluſe life, you meet with all imaginable affa- 
bility and complaiſance, they readily ſhew you all 
the rarities in their cells, and anſwer all queſtions 
with humanity and condeſcenſion. One of theſe 
reverend old men, while we were taking leave of 
bim, whiſtled, and immediately a flock of beau- 
tiful little birds of ſeveral kinds ſurrounded him, 
ſome lit upon his ſhoulders, others upon his 
grey head and beard, whom he fed out of his 
mouth; and in ſhort every hermit had ſome 
little innocent amuſement to entertain the ſtranger 
with, 

From theſe cells our traveller went to take a 
view of the convent, in the chapel whereof he ſaw 
the image of the Virgin ſo much ador'd : he ſays 
it appear'd black and ſhining like ebony, tho” the 
prieſts aſſur'd him that the colour proceeded from 
its lying conceal'd between two rocks when the 
moors were maſters of the country. 

The ornaments of the chapel were ſo immenſly 


" 


rich, that our traveller tells us he thought all the 


treaſures of the univerſe had been amaſs'd together 
there; and yet when he was led into the repoſitory, 
where the moſt valuable offerings are laid up, he 
found more coſtly preſents, the ſuperſtitious tri- 
bute of the Roman Catholick Princes of Europe: 
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among the reſt there was a ſword ſet with dia- 
CHARLEs III the 
preſent Emperor; and the King of Portugal had 
ſent them a glory for the Virgin's head, every ra 

of which was ſet with diamonds, large at the bot- 
tom, and gradually leſſening to the extremity of 
every ray, each ray being about half a yard long. 
But ſhould I enumerate all the rich gifts I ſaw 
there, ſays the Captain, it would exceed all belief: 
as the upper part of the mount is a miracle of na- 
ture, ſo is this treaſury a miracle of art. I ſhall 
only add, that every Sunda the hermits dine in 
the hall of the convent with the monks, I pro- 
ceed now to the deſcription of ſome other conſi- 
derable places in Catalonia, 

Vich is a little fortified town, fituated in a fine Vic, 
fruitful plain on a little river that falls into the Ter 
twelve or thirteen leagues to the northward of 
Barcelona, It is remarkable for little but being 
a Biſhop's See, and declaring for King CHARLES 
ITI, the preſent Emperor, the firſt of any town in 
Spain. bh the neighbouring mountains are found 
amethyſts and topazes. | 

Gironne, olim Gerunda, is ſituated on the fide of Gironne, 
a hill at the confluence of the Ouda and the Ter, 
which waſh the walls of it, and lands about 
twenty leagues north-eaſt of Barcelona, and ſeven 
to the weſtward of the ſea, being the capital of 
the viguery call'd the Lampourdan. The town is 
moderately large and ſtrongly fortified, and has 
ſome handſome buildings in it, particularly the ca- 
thedral church dedicated to our Lady, which is 
richly adorn'd and beautify'd : the high altar ſhines 
with gold and precious * and the image of 
our Lady upon it is of ſolid ſilver. The town has 
a flouriſhing trade, is honoured with a univerfity 
and a Biſhop's See, and ſtands in one of the fruit- 
fulleſt parts of Catalonia, 

This town declar'd for King CHARLEs on the 
taking of Barcelona in the year 1705, and re- 
main'd in his poſſeſſion till the twenty-third of 
January 1710-11, when it was taken by the Duke 
of Noailles, after a ſiege of ſix weeks. | 

Ampurias is a little ſea-port town at the mouth Ampur» 
of the Fluvia, twenty leagues to the northward of 
Barcelona, fix north-eaſt of Gironne, and three 
to the ſouthward of Roſes, a town antiently very 
conſiderable. Before the Romans enter'd Spain, 
Ampurias conſiſted of two diſtin& towns, divided 
only by a wall, the one inhabited by the Greeks, 
ad the other by the natives. Theſe nations pre- 
ſerv'd their reſpective manners and cuſtoms, and 
had no communication with each other but upon 
account of trade. In this ſtate they remain'd for 
ſeveral ages, till Julius CX$AR having wow 
PomPEey's party, and then he built a third tod 
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adjoining to the former, and left a Roman colon | 

in it ; ſoon after he conferr'd on the natives th 

privilege of Roman citizens, as he did after ward? 
4 on | 


af. on the Greeks, and united theſe three people into 
J. one; after which the language and manners of the 
— Romans became univerſal, and a temple was erec- 
ted to the honour of Diana of Epheſus ; on one 
of the coluinns whereof was the following inſcrip- 
tion, which has preſerv'd the memory of this 
event; viz, EMPORITANI POPVLI GRACT, 
HOC TEMPLVM SVB NOMINE DIANA 
EPHESA EO SECVLO CONDIDERE QVO 
NEC RELICTA GRACORVM LINGVA 
NECIDIOMATE PATRLE IBER XA RECEP- 
TO IN MORES IN LINGVAM IN IVRA 
IN DITIONEM CESSERE ROMANAM M. 
CETHEGO ET L. APRONIO. COSS. 

The Greeks had given this town the name of 
Empurias, or Emporium, which in their language 
ſignify'd a place of trade, which was eaſily chang'd 
into that of Ampurias. The territory of Ampu- 
rias is called the Ampurdan, (Emporitanus Ager) 
though upon the decay of this town, Gironre is 
become the capital of this diſtrict or viguery. The 
Biſhop's See was alſo upon the ſame account re- 
mov'd from Ampurias to Gironne. 
MN Roſes is a port-town ſituate on a bay of the ſea, 
a little to the weſtward of Cape Creus, ſeven or 
cight leagues to the northward of Gironne, two 
or three to the northward of Ampurias, and ten 
to the ſouthward of Perpignan in Rouſſillon. It 
is well fortified, and defended by a fort, which 
{ſtands upon an eminence by the ſea-ſhore, that 
commands the entrance into the bay. This town 
roſe out of the ruins of the antient Rhoda, or Rho- 
dopolis, which was built by the Greeks of Rhodes 
at Cape Creus. It was the only place in Cata- 
lonia that held out for King Pn1L1e all the laſt 
war, who now remains in poſſeſſion of it. 

Campredon is a pretty fortify'd town, ſituate 
on an eminence near the river Ter, about ten 
leazues north-weſt of Gironne, the capital of a 
viguery, and defended by a citadel which ſtands 
in the middle of the place. To the north of 
Campredon is a high mountain, where they find 
cryſtal. | 

Puicerda, the capital of the county of Cerdagne, 
is ſituated in a fine plain, between the rivers Carol 
and Segra, at the foot of the Pyrenean moun- 
tains. It is a pretty large town, and fortified after 
the modern way, being a frontier againſt France. 
The neighbouring country abounds in fruit and 
game, and there are ſome quarries of jaſper of 
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cinal fountains, 

Urgel is ſituated on the ſame river Segra, in a 
fruitful plain ſurrounded with mountains, and 
well planted with vines, four or five leagues to 
the weſtward of Puicerda, and has the honour of 
being a Biſhop's See. 

i Solſona is ſituated at the foot of a mountain 


Creel, 


von, 
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various colours in their mountains, and two medi- 


on the river Cardonero, twenty league; north- 


er 

welt of Bafcglona, and is only remarkable for be- C HA P. 

ing the See of a Biſhop. XII. 
Cardona is a handſome town, ft tuate on an emi- wy 

nence near the river Cardonero, nine or ten miles Cardona, 

to the ſouthward of Solſona, moſt remarkable for 

a prodigious mountain of ſalt of all colours, but 

becomes perfectly white on waſhing it. The ſalt, 

according to my author, is inexhauſtible : not- 

withſtanding it has been dug theſe two thouſand 

years, it yields to the preſent owner, the Duke of 

Cardona, forty thouſand ducats per annum, When 

the ſun ſhines on this mountain, nothing can 

appear brighter, one would think it was all com- 

pos'd of precious ſtones; and notwithſtanding ſalt 

generally renders the foil barren where it is found, 

this mountain produces lofty pines, and is planted 

with excellent vines. 
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Treats of the province or kingdom of Valencia, and 
of the chief towns contain'd therein, 


VXALEN CIA ſtretches itſelf along the Medi- Valencia, 
terranean ſea from north to ſouth, being Situation, 

bounded by Arragon and Catalonia towards the &. 

north; by the "3 ee on the eaſt; by 

Murcia on the ſouth; and by New Caſtile on the 

weſt; being about ſixty- three leagues in length 

from north to ſouth, and five and twenty in breadth 

from eaſt to weſt, where broadeſt. 

This is one of the moſt agreeable provinces in Air, 
Spain ; the air is pure and temperate, and they enjoy 
almoſt a perpetual fpring. *Tis true, the country Soil. 
is in ſeveral parts incumber'd with mountains, but 
the plains and valleys on the ſca-coaſt are extreme- 
ly fruitful in wine, oil, ſugar, rice, oranges, 
lemons, pomegranates, and all manner of fruits. 

In every ſeaſon of the year we find leaves, fruit 

and bloſſoms on the trees, nor do they want ſilk, 

flax, or honey; but the foil does not ſeem very 
proper for corn. In their hills are mines of gold, ,,. . 
filver and alum, quarries of alabaſter and marble, 
and the ſea furniſhes them with plenty of fiſh : 

but they have too often the misfortune of ſeeing 

all the fruits of the earth deſtroy'd, with the 
leaves of trees and every thing that is green, for 
many miles in a few hours, by thoſe innumerable 
armies of locuſts which viſit them from Africa. Leys, 
Nor is this the worſt of it, for they have no ſooner 

done them this irreparable miſchief, but they die 
away, and cauſe ſuch an intolerable ſtench, that 

they infe& the air, and occaſion a variety of diſ- 

caies. 

This province is well water'd with rivers and Ri ere, 
brooks, of which ſome reckon up five and thirty; 

they all run from weſt to eaſt, or from the north- 

weft to the ſouth-weſt, and fall into the Medi- 
terranean ſea. The chief of them are the 12 
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CH AP. las, or Millares, the Morviedro, the Guadalquivir, 

XII. the Xucar, and the Segura, 

LADS The Miglizs, or Millares, riſes in Arragon, and 

Miglias running ſouth-eaſt, falls into the ſea a little below 

| Villa Real. 

The Morviedro riſes towards the confines of 
Caſtile, and running eaſtward paſſes by Segorba, 
falling into the ſea a little below the town of Mor- 
viedro, 

The Guadalquivir, ſo call'd by the Moors on 
account of the pureneſs of its waters, is not ſo 
remarkable for its depth as its agreeable and beau- 
tiful banks, always cover'd with roſes and other 
flowers, or the moſt delightful groves of trees, 
from its ſource to the mouth of it. This river 
Tiſcs on the confines of Arragon and New Caſtile, 
near the town of Albarazin, and runs from the 
north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt croſs the kingdom of 
Valencia, falling into the ſea near the capital city 
of the ſame name. 

The Xucar riſing in New Caſtile, runs thro? 
the province of Sjerra, where it receives the two 
ſmall rivers of Cabriel and Oliara, after which 
it croſſes Valencia from eaſt to weſt, and falls into 
the ſea near the little town of Cullern. 

The Segura riſes in Andaluſia, and taking its 
courſe through the kingdom of Murcia, enters 
Valencia near Origuela, diſcharging it ſelf into 
the ſea near Guardamar, 

The kingdom of Valencia was much better 
peopled antiently than it is at preſent, for it was 
trom hence that the greateſt part of the Moors 
were baniſh'd to Africa in the year 1610, on ſuſ- 
picion that the converts they had made amongſt 
them were ſtill inclin'd to Mahometiſm, and never 
fail'd to profeſs it when they had an opportunity 
of doing it with impunity. But ſtill there is a 
great mixture of old and new Chriſtians, or of 
native Spaniards and Moriſcoes, as they ſtile the 
deſcendants of the antient Moors, and theſe apply 
themſelves much more to mechanick arts and 
huſbandry than the former, which may be one 
occaſion of the fertility of this province. 

The chief towns are Valencia, Morviedro, Se- 
gorba, Zerica, Villa Real, Villa Hermoſa, St. Mat- 
theo, Caltello de la Plana, Peniſcola and Morella 
to the northward ; and Alzira, Monteſa, Xativa, 
Gandia, Denia, Altea, Alicant, Elche, Elda and 
riguela to the ſouthward, 

Valencia, Valencia, the capital, is ſituated in a fine plain 
on the river Guadalquivir, or Turia, two miles 
from the ſea, lying about fifty- five leagues ſouth- 
eaſt of Madrid, and as many ſouth-weſt of Bar- 
celona. Tt is ſurrounded by a wall and ſome an- 
tique fortifications, but eſteem'd a place of no 
great ſtrength. The form of the town is round, 
and contains about twelve thouſand houſes. All 
the travellers I meet with concur in admiring the 
beauty of the place, and its charming ſituation 
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air, and are ſcarce ſenſible of winter; they abound 


they enjoy, ſays one of them, a ſweet temperate CH at 
in all things that can render life agreeable : the = 
town is water'd with a fine river, over which 
there are five ſtone-bridges, and their fountains 
are innumerable : the ſuburbs, large as the town 
are intermix'd with the moſt beautiful gardens : 
the inhabitants are of an obliging agreeable con- 
verſation, and entertain you with an air of gaiety, 
not to be met with in other parts of Spain: their 
women the fineſt, and moſt inclin'd to gallant 
of any of the ſex: but here comes the curſe, (for 
I never met with a place extremely happy or en- 
gaging in ſome reſpects, but it was as unfortunate 
in others) theſe fine ladies and their gallants occa- 
ſion perpetual quarrels; and ' tis ſaid there are more 
bravo's and aſſaſſins natives of Valencia, than of 
all the provinces of Spain beſides, who for a dollar 
will murder any man you are jealous of : fo that 
here is no ſafety among all this vaſt variety of de- 
lights, which ſurely muſt imbitter every thing 
that carries the name of pleaſure. 

But I am apt to think murders are not fo fre- 
quent as travellers ſuggeſt, for all the nobility and 
gentry almoſt of the province reſide at Valencia, 
trade and manufactures flouriſh here, and there 
are abundance of rich merchants and tradeſmen in 
the place, who would certainly find other ſeats if 
there was ſo little ſafety to be met with. Their 
principal manufacture is ſilk, they have alſo thoſe 
of woollen, and their foreign trade in wine, oil 
and fruit is conſiderable, 

In the neighbourhood of this beautiful city, 
there is on one fide a continued Tegular plantation 
of fruit-trees and ever-greens, and towards the 
ſea a bay is form'd by the mouth of the river, 
three leagues in length and one in breadth, which 
abounds in fiſn and wild fowl ; and about half a 
league to the eaſtward is a little fortify'd town, 
call'd Porto el Grujo, which may be look'd upon 
as the port to Valencia, All the way from Va- 
lencia to Xativa, which is no leſs than nine 
leagues, looks like a garden, and the country is 
ſo populous, that the towns and villages are not 
half a league aſunder, where we ſee crouds of wo- 
men and children before the houſes buſied in ſpin- 
ning of ſilk. N 

But to return to the town. The moſt conſi- 
derable publick buildings are the cathedral, the 
Viceroy's palace, and that of Cinta; the monaſ- 
tery of St. Jerom, the exchange and the arſenal. 
In the time of the Romans it was eſteem'd the 
moſt beautiful town in Spain. From PI INS Y We 
underſtand it was a Roman colony, as well as h 
an antient inſcription, wherein it is ſtil'd Colo 
Julia Valencia, There are many fragments of ap” 
tiquity ſtill remaining in and about the city. 8 
was the ſeat of the Mooriſh Kings, till they wereg 
expell'd by JaMEs the Firſt, King of Arragon, 
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p. ſtiled the Victorious, in the year 1238, who uni- 
ted this province to the reſt of his dominions. It 
is at preſent the See of an Archbiſhop and a uni- 
verſity, and was one of the firſt towns that de- 
clar'd for King CHARLEs III, after the taking 
of Barcelona in the year 1705, but ſuffer'd ſuffi- 
ciently for her forwardneſs after the Joſs of the 
battle of Almanza, anno 1707 ; they were facri- 
fic'd with the reſt of our friends in Spain to the 
covetouſneſs and ambition of a certain General, 
who would not ſuffer the Engliſh forces in Spain 
to be timely re-inforc'd, leſt there ſhould have 
been too ſudden a revolution in that kingdom, 
which might have eclips'd his glory, and put an 
end to the war, before his inſatiable avarice had ac- 
quir'd a treaſure equal to that of many crown'd 
heads. | 
Morviedro is fituated at the foot of a high hill 
on the river Palencia, or Morviedro, four or five 
leagues to the northward of Valencia, and about 
two leagues from the ſea, It is ſurrounded with 
an old wall and towers, and contains ſeven hun- 
dred families, | 
Upon the top of an adjoining rock they ſhew 
the ruins of the once famous but, unfortunate Sa- 
untum, whoſe citizens, in the war between the 
— and Carthaginians, being confederates of 
the former, after having ſuſtain'd a ſiege of nine 
months, choſe rather to bury themſelves in the 
ruins of their town, than ſubmit to HANNIBAL, 
for which their bravery and reſolution has been 
often celebrated in Roman ſtory, It was retaken 
eight years after by Sc1P1o, who reſtor'd it to 
thoſe that remain'd alive of the inhabitants, Upon 
one of the gates we meet with the following in- 
ſcription, viz. SENATVS POPVLVSQVE SA- 
GVNTINORVM CLAVDIO INVICTO PIO 
FEL. IMP. CAS. PONT. MAX. TRIB. POT. 
P. P. PROCOS. 
At another gate near the cathedral, is the head of 
HANNIBAL cut in ſtone: from hence as we aſcend 
the rock, we mect with the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre, conſiſting of ſix and twenty benches hewn 
out of the rock, and above the amphitheatre the 
remains of an antient Roman fortreſs. 
Segorba is ſituated on an eminence, in the mid- 
dle of a ſpacious plain ſurrounded with mountains, 
on the river Morviedro, ten leagues north of Va- 
lencia, and as many to the caſtward of the ſea. 
It is a wall'd town, conſiſting of about eight hun- 
dred families, and defended by a caſtle ; the See of 
a Biſhop, and capital of a duchy. Near it is a 
quarry of excellent marble, which the Romans 
uſed to tranſport to Rome to adorn their palaces, 
North-weſt of Segorba ſtands the little town of 
erica, the capital of a county. 
Wkal, Four or five leagues to the northward of Mor- 
 Fiedro ſtands Villa Real, upon the river Millares, 
about a league from the ſea, It was a handſome 
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little town, conſiſting of about cieht hundred i; 
habitants, till taken by ſtorm in the year 1500 by | 
the Marſhal pe Torres, King PIII 
neral, who burnt it down to the ground, an put 

the people to the ſword, as he ferv'd ſeveral other 

towns in the neighbourhood for adhering to King 
CHARLEs III. 

Alzira is fituated on the river Xucar, fix leagues Alzira, 
to the ſouthward of Valencia, and is remarkable 
chiefly for its ſilk- manufacture. 

Xativa was ſituated on a rifing ground, nine or Xativa. 
ten leagues ſouth of Valencia. It was one of the 
fineſt towns in Spain, and conſiſted of about three 
thouſand families, but after the battle of Almanza, 
anno 170%, it was burnt, and the fortifications 
raz'd by King PHIL1P's army. This was ano- 
ther melancholy conſequence of the Confederates 
deſerting their friends in Spain who had declar'd 
for them, only to humour ſome favourite Generals 
in other parts of Europe. King PniLie ſince 
order'd another town to be built in the place where 
Xativa ſtood, and call'd after his name. 

Gandia is ſituated on the little river Alcoy, 
within half a league of the ſea, ten leagues 
ſouth of Valencia, moſt remarkable for its ſugar- 
works. 

Three or four leagues ſouth-eaſt of Gandia lies Denia. 
the town of Denia, on the ſea-coaſt, defended by 
a caſtle ſituated on a neighbouring mountain, and 
has a tolerable harbour, 

Three or four leagues further ſouth ſtands Altea, Altea» 
on a high hill, rather adorn'd than defended by an 
old caſtle, famous for its bay, where ſhips fre- 
quently take in water. The country-people here 
made no difficulty in declaring their inclinations 
for King CHARLEs the Third, when the confe- 
derate fleet touch'd here in their way to Barce- 
lona, anno 1705; for which they ſuffer'd ſuffi- 
ciently afterwards, 

Alicant is a fea-port town, defended by a ſtrong Alicante. 
caſtle ſituated on a rock, about twenty leagues 
ſouth of Valencia, and as many to the northward 
of Cartagena. It is a town of the beſt trade of 
any in the province, particularly in red and white 
wines, oranges, lemons and other fruits. The 
confederate flect commanded by Sir JohN LE Awe 
took both the town and caſtle in the year 1706; 
but immediately after the battle of Almanza, King 
PHILI 's forces retook the town, and block'd up 
the caſtle ; the latter however held out againſt all: 
the efforts of France and Spain till April 1709. 

The enemy try'd all imaginable ways to reduce it, 
and among the reſt had recourſe to mining, in. 
which they made but a very ſlow progreſs, the rock 
being extremely hard ; they lodg'd however twelve 
hundred barrels of powder. in the rock,. and then 
ſummon'd RicHaRDs the Governor to ſurrender, 
acquainting him at the ſame time with his danger, 


and giving leave to two of his offcers to come out 
and 


Gandla, 
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CHAP. and view the mine, which they did accordingly, 


XII 


and upon their report the Governor held a council 


Worn of war, wherein it was reſolved not to ſurren- 


Origucla, 


der ; whereupon the enemy ſprung their mine, 
which made an incredible noiſe, but had no great 
effect upon the caſtle ; only the Governor, Major- 
General R1cHARDs, and Colonel Sy BUR GH, hap- 
pening to be a little too near the place where the 
mine was, were unfortunately blown up and buried 
in the ruins, with ſeveral other officers. The com- 
mand hereupon devolving upon Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dv*ALBON, he determin'd to hold out till he was 
reliev'd, and venture another mine. On the 15th 
of April 1709, to the great joy of the garriſon, Sir 
GEORGE BYNG, and Major-General STANHOPE, 
appear'd before the place with a fleet of men of 
war, and four thouſand land-forces on board ; but 
the Spaniſh army being much ſuperiour to them, 
they did not think fit to difimbark their troops, 
but contented themſelves with ſending a flag of 
truce on ſhore, with an offer of withdrawing the 
Engliſh garriſon out of the caſtle, which the 
Spaniards agreed to ; and purſuant to this capitula- 
tion, the garriſon, conſiſting of five hundred men, 
march'd out the eighteenth of April 1709, N. S. 
with two pieces of cannon, and all other marks 
of honour, and embark'd on board the fleet. Ei- 
ther the Confederates apprehended it impraCticable 
to throw ſupplies into the caſtle while the Spaniſh 
army were poſleſs'd of all the avenues, or they 
might be of opinion that another mine would to- 
tally demoliſh it ; at leaſt that it would be more 
elizible to withdraw the garriſon in time, than run 
the hazard of another experiment. 
Origuela, or Orihuela, is fituated in a fruitful 
plain ſurrounded with mountains, on the river 
Segura, in the midway between Alicant and Car- 
tagena, and about a f 
Murcia. 
by an old caſtle, and has the honour of being a 
univerſity and the See of a Biſhop. The neigh- 
bouring country abounds in corn, wine, fruits, 
honey, flax and ſalt; inſomuch that it is become 
a proverb, whether it rains or not, there 1s always 
plenty at Origuela, 


CHAP; AL 
Treats of the province of Eſtramadura. 


THIS province and the two Caſtiles are fre- 

quently comprehended in one; but I ſhall fol- 
low our beſt maps, and deſcribe Eftramadura as 
a diſtinct province from the Caſtiles, and bound 
it with the province of Leon on the north ; by 
New Caſtile on the eaſt ; by Andaluſia on the 
ſouth ; and by Portugal on the weſt ; being about 
ſixty leagues in length from north to ſouth, and 


thirty-four in breadth from eaſt to weſt. The 


mountains of Banos, Pico and Guadaloupe divide 


it from the two Caſtiles on the eaſt, and thoſe of Cy 


forty leagues ſouth-weſt of Madrid. 


eague from the confines of 
It is enclos'd with a wall, and defended- 


ple of 


eight and twenty broad, and has this inſcription on 


Sierra Morena ſeparate it from Andaluſia o 
ſouth ; but the reſt of the country is olain hay al 
level, if compar'd with the other provinces, and 
eſteem'd the moſt fruitful part of Spain, to which 
the rivers that water it very much contribute: 
the chief of them are the Tagus and Guadiana. Ri 
that croſs it from eaſt to weſt, The Alagon, * 
which riſing in the north runs ſouthward, and 
paſſing by Coria, falls into the Tagus. The Al. 
monte, which riſing in the eaſt takes its courſe 
north-weſt, and falls likewiſe into the Tagus. 
And the Zuja, which has its ſource in Sierra Mo— 
rena, and running firſt to the north, then turns 
about to the weſt, and diſcharges itſelf into the 
Guadiana near Medelin, 

The chief towns are Placencia, Coria, Alcan: Chir 
tara, 8 Feria, Truxillo, Guadaloupe, 
Merida, Medelin, Badajoz, Xeres de Badajoz and 
Lerena. 

Placencia is ſituated on the banks of the little Placend 
river Xente, ſurrounded with mountains, about | 
a Both moun- 
tains and e in the diſtrict of this city are 
extremely fruitful. The plains produce excellent 
grain, and on the mountains are whole foreſts of 
fruit- trees, as apples, pearls, cheſnuts, olives, cher- 
ries, peaches, apricots, lemons, oranges, pome- 
granates, figs, &c. The town itſelf is well built, 
containing about two thouſand houſes, which form 
ſeveral fine ſtreets and ſquares, embelliſh'd with 
fountains, and is the See of a Biſhop. | 

Coria alſo is an epiſcopal city, ten leagues to the Cori. | 
weſtward of Placencia, ſituate in a fruitful plain 
on the little river Alagon. The cathedral is the 
only publick building mentioned by travellers, as 
worth the viewing. The city has the title of a 
marquiſate, and belongs to the Dukes of Alva. 

Alcantara is ſituated on the river Tagus, ten ajcant 
leagues ſouth of Coria, and three to the weſtward 
of the confines of Portugal, a frontier garriſon a- 
gainſt that kingdom, moſt remarkable for a mag- 
nificent bridge over the Tagus, ſaid to be built in 
the reign of the Emperor TRAJAN by the peo- 
uſitania. It is rais'd two hundred foot 
above the water, and though it conſiſts but of ſix 
arches, is ſix hundred and ſeventy foot long, and 


it, viz. | 
IMP. CASARI. D. NERV F. NERVE 
TRAJANO AVG. GERM, DACICO. PONT. 
1 TRIB. POTEST. VIII. IMP. VI. COS. 
At the foot of the bridge there is a little anſique 
chapel hewn out of the rock, firſt dedicatq 0 
TRAJAN, and afterward by the Chriſtians to 
honour of St. JULIAN. his town was 5 K 
the Moors on account of the convenience of th 
bridge over the river, which here runs in 2 1 
| cep 
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HA P. deep channel, having high craggy rocks on each 
XIII. fide of it. The Moors gave it the name of Al- 
cantara, Which word in their language ſignifies a 
bridge. ALFoNsus the "Tenth, King of Leon, 
took it from them, and gave it to the knights of 
Calatrava, who afterwards took the title of knights 
of Alcantara. 
Truxillo, or Trugillo, olim Trogillium and Tur- 
ris Julia, is an antient town, ſituate among the 
mountains on the ſide of a hill, having a citadel 
on the top of it, fourteen or fifteen leagues ſouth- 
caſt of Alcantara, and forty-five ſouth-weſt of 
Madrid, contains about a thouſand houſes, ſaid to 
have been built by JuLIUs CzsaR, and famous 
in theſe latter ages for the birth of FRancis PI- 
zARRO, Marquiſs de las Charcos, one of the 
Spaniſh Generals that diſcover'd and conquer'd the 
empire of Peru, | 

Eight leagues to the eaſtward of Truxillo, on 
the confines of New Caſtile, ſtands the little town 
of Guadalupe, on a river of the ſame name, in 
a plain ſurrounded with mountains, which alſo have 
obtain'd the name of the Guadalupe mountains. 
The town is well built, and pleaſantly ſituated in 
a country that looks like a foreſt of fruit- trees, 
where grapes, oranges, figs, and other delicious 
fruits abound. That which contributes much to 
its fertility are three or four ſmall} brooks, which 
falling from the mountains, run winding through 
the valley, and enrich it with their waters. But 
what the town is moſt famous for, is a miraculous 
image, as they call it, of the bleſſed Virgin, which, 
according to their tradition, lay buried many hun- 
dred years in the time of the Moors, and now 
performs abundance cf cures; at leaſt, devout 
people who have implor'd her aſſiſtance, upon their 
recovery have preſented her with a great many of- 
ferings, and pilgrims viſit her ſhrine from all parts 
of Spain, This image, like that of Monſerrat in 
Catalonia, is turn'd almoſt black, alſo ſuppos'd to 
be occaſion'd by its lying long under ground. 

Merida is fituated on an eminence contiguous 
to the river Guadiana, twenty-five leagues north of 
Seville, and fifty-five ſouth-weſt of Madrid, for- 
merly known by the name of Emerita Augu/ta, and 
was the capital of the antient Luſitania, There 
are ſtill ſome noble remains of antiquity here, as 
the ruins of the walls, which ſhew its antient gran- 
deur, though the town be ſmall at preſent, not 
containing above a thouſand inhabitants. Au- 
dus us built a fine bridge over the Guadiana at 
this place, and two aqueducts, and caus'd a high- 
way to be made from thence to Seville, The a- 
queducts are entirely ruin'd, and there is another 
modern one in their room, much inferiour to the 
former, which however conveys water to the town 
from a conſiderable diſtance, The bridge was car- 
Vol. II. 
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ried away in the year 1610 by a flood, and ano- CH AF. 
ther built at a great expence, Among other re- XIII. 
mains of antiquity, there is a triumphal arch Pret- E 
ty weil preſerv'd, which ſeems to have been the 
gate of a cirque or theatre, "The town was for- 
tify'd about the time that the Portugueſe threw 
off the Caſtilian yoke, and in the laſt war with 
that nation the Spaniards laid up their magazines 
here. It is at preſent a Bifhop's See, and by ſome 
call'd the capital of Fftramadura. 

Badajoz is ſituated on an eminence on the ſouth Padaj-z. 
bank of the river Guadiana, ſixty leagues ſouth- 
weſt of Madrid, ten to the weſtward of Merida, 
and about half a league to the eaſtward of the con- 
fines of Portugal, againſt which kingdom it is the 
ſtrongeſt frontier town the Spaniards have, and is 
generally call'd the capital of Eſtramadura. It is 
a Biſhop's See, and contains about four thouſand 
inhabitants. The houſes are well built, and the 
ſtreets tolerably large, but the beauty of it is their 
great ſquare, on one fide whereof ſtands the ca- 
thedral church of Saint John, and on the other the 
Governor's palace. It is divided in two parts, viz. 
the high and low town, and defended by two 
caſtles, one on the ſide of Andaluſia, call'd St. Mi- 
chael, and the other on the oppoſite fide of the ri- 
ver, call'd St. Chriſtophal, which defends the en- 
trance on the bridge, a very fine ſtructure, built 
of large hewn ſtone on thirty arches. The town 
has ſuſtain'd two memorable ſieges without being 
taken, one by the Portugueſe in the year 1658, and 
the other in 1705 by the confederates, when the 
Britiſh General the Earl of Galway, a French re- 
fugee, loſt his right hand by a cannon-ſhot. The 
town ſtands in a very fertile foil : it is needleſs to 


enumerate the kinds of fruit, having done it fo 


often already in treating of other towns in this 
province. 

Xeres de Badajoz is a little city, about eight Xeres de 
leagues ſouth-eaſt of Badajoz, and belong'd former- Badajoz, 
ly to the knights templers, which occaſion'd its be- 
ing calld Xeres de Cavalleros. The 3 
riches of the place conſiſts in cattle, which are fed 
in the fine paſtures about it, *Tis ſaid they ſend 
no leſs than fifty thouſand horn'd cattle annually 
to the fairs of Eſcalona and Villena. 

Medellin is fituated on the Guadiana, ſix leagues Medellin, 
to the eaſtward of Merfda, in a fruitful country, 
abounding in all things, faid to be founded by Q 
Cxcilius METELLUs, a Roman Conſul, an 
famous for the birth of FERN AN DO CoR T EZ, the 
Spaniſh General that conquer'd Mexico. 

Ellerena, or Lerena, ftands about ten leagues to Elerena, 
the ſouthward of Medellin, near the mountains of | 
Sierra Morena, built by the knights of the order 
of St. James, and honour'd with the title of a city. 


It is ſituated in a fruitful foil, rich in paſture, 
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Treats of the province of Andaluſia. 


Acdaluſia, A NDALUSTA is bounded by a long chain 
* gt: of mountains, call'd Sierra Morena, which 
ane ments ſeparate it from Eftramadura and New Caſtile, on 
the north; by Murcia and Grenada, towards the 
eaſt ; by the ſame province of Grenada, the ſtreights 
of Gibralter and the Atlantick Ocean on the ſouth ; 
and by Portugal, from which it 1s divided by the 
Guadiana and Chanca, towards the weſt ; extend- 
ing in length about ninety leagues from eaſt to 
weſt, and about ſixty in its greateſt breadth from 
north to ſouth, but in many places, eſpecially to- 
wards the eaſt, it is not thirty leagues over. It has 
the advantage of near ſeventy leagues ſea-coaſt. 
Andaluſia is part of the antient Bætica, which 
comprehended this province, Grenada, and that 
part of Eſtramadura which lies ſouth of the Gua- 
diana. It was call'd Vandalitia from the Vandals, 
who ſettled here in the fifth century, and from 
thence corruptly Andalufia. The * poſleſs'd 
themſelves of it in the eighth century, and divi- 
ded it into the kingdoms of Cordoua, Seville and 
They enjoy here a pure ſerene heaven, a 
healthful air, and a foil anſwerable to the moſt 
luxurious wiſhes, abounding in corn, wine, oil, 
ſugar and honey. They have large herds of great 
and ſmall cattle, and the moſt beautiful breed of 
horſes in Europe, and no country was more famous 
for its rich minerals till America was found out. 
True it is, great part of the ſummer is exceflive 
hot; but as the Spaniards in the ſouthern provinces 
fleep away the middle of the day, and ſeldom tra- 
vel but in the morning or evening, the natives are 
far from thinking the heats intolerable, eſpecially 
as they are frequently refreſh'd by ſca-breezes, and 
by many other ways, which neceſſity, the mother 
of invention, has taught them to avoid the heats, 
Beſides other minerals, in the mountains of An- 
daluſia they find plenty of quick-filyer and ver- 
million, 

The principal rivers of this province are the 
Guadalquivir, which runs the whole length of it 
from eaſt to weſt, and divides the country into al- 
moſt two equal parts. The Xenil, which riſing 
in the kingdom of Grenada, enters Andaluſia a- 
dove Lucena, and taking its courſe to the weſt- 
ward, diſcharges it ſelf into the Guadalquivir. The 
Odier, or Odiel, which riſing in the confines of 
Eſtramadura, runs to the ſouthward, and diſcharges 
it ſelf into the ocean. The river Tinto, which 
runs almoſt parallel to the Odier, and falls into the 
ocean a little to the eaſtward of that river. The 
waters of the Tinto are fo bitter, that there is no 
drinking them, nor can any fiſh live in it. The 
Guadiamar runs from north to ſouth, and falls into 


Name. 


Air, Jaen. 


Rivers, 


THE PRESENT STATE 
the Guadalquivir, The Chanca runs from north CH 


to ſouth, and falling into the Guadiana, divides 
Andaluſia from Portugal. The Guadalete, by the 
Latins call'd Lethe, riſes on the confines of Gre- 
nada, and running ſouth-weſt by Bornos and Ar- 
cos, diſcharges it ſelf into the ſea at Port St. Mary's. 
And the Guadarmena, which riſing in New C. 
tile, runs from north to ſouth, and diſcharges it 
ſelf into the Guadalquivir below Cacorla. 

I ſhall divide this province as it was formerly, Dise 
into eaſt and weſt: the eaſt contains the antient 
kingdom of Cordoua, and the welt the kingdom 
of Seville. 

The chief towns in the kingdom of Cordoua are cy; 
Cacorla, Ubeda, Baeza, Jaen, Alcala Real, An- 
duxar or Andujar, and Cordoua. 

The chief towns in the kingdom of Seville are 
Medina-Sidonia, Oſſuna, Ecya or Ecija, Car- 
mona, Marchena, Seville, St. Lucar Arcos, Port St. 
Mary, Cadiz, Rota, Gibralter, St. Lucar la Major, 
Xeres de Guadiana, Aymonte and Lucena. 

Jaen, the capital of a kingdom in the timeof the 35. 
Moors, is ſituated at the foot of a mountain, fifty- 
five leagues ſouth of Madrid, and about twenty to 
the eaſtward of Cordoua, ſurrounded with a wall 
and antique towers, and defended by a caſtle. The 
town is tolerably large and populous, adorn'd with 
a handſome ſquare, fine churches and cloyſters, a- 
greeable fountains, and the magnificent houſes of 
many of the nobility and gentry of the province 
that reſide here, But this city is moſt remarkable 
among the Spaniards for the image of St. Veronica, 
who lent her handkerchief to the blefled Jeſus 
when he was carrying his croſs, to which devout 
people reſort in crouds, It is at preſent the See 
of a Biſhop, ſuffragan of Seville, and ſituate in a 
country abounding in filk, corn, wine, oil and ex- 
cellent fruits, ; 

Cordoua, the capital of a kingdom alſo in the Corda 
time of the Moors, is ſituated on the north bank 3 
of the river Guadalquivir, having the mountains 
of Sierra Morena on the north, and a ſpacious 
plain to the ſouth, about ſixty leagues to the 
ſouthward of Madrid, and twenty-four to the 
eaſtward of Seville. The form of it is an ob- 
long ſquare, ſtretching from eaſt to weft along the 
river Guadalquivir, The extent of the town is 
very large, but not populous in proportion, there 
being abundance of large gardens and orchards 
within the walls. It is adorn'd with ſome fine 
buildings, palaces, churches and religious houſes, 
and has ſeveral large handſome ſuburbs, of which 
the moſt conſiderable is towards the eaſt, Theica- 
thedral is a vaſt magnificent ſtructure, built for a 
Mahometan Moſque by ABDACHAMAN, 
of the Moors, in the eighth century, who ma 
Cordoua the ſeat of his government. This church _ 
is fix hundred foot long, and two hundred and 


fiſty wide, having four and twenty large door 
= 
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P. adorn'd with excellent workmanſkip, The roof is 
V. ſuſtain'd by three hundred and ſixty- five pillars of 


alabaſter, jaſper and black marble, a foot and half 
diameter. The new chapel in it is as large as ſome 
churches, lin'd with marble and richly gilded, as 
is all the roof of the church. That vaſt number 
of flender pillars which divide the ſeveral chapels 
from each other, make a very grand appearance 
on entring the church. The Moors were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of this city five hundred and twenty years, 
during all which time the Chriſtians were allow'd 
liberty of conſcience, and had fix churches, in 
which they perform'd divine ſervice: for this pri- 
vilege they paid a very inconſiderable tribute. 
Cordoua is a Biſhop's See, the epiſcopal palace 
a large edifice, chiefly remarkable for its fine gar- 
dens, in which is a wilderneſs of orange-trees, 
The King's palace is at the weſt end of the town, 
of a vaſt extent, and ſurrounded with walls like a 
caſtle. In the ſtables are kept two hundred horſes 
of the Andaluſian breed, eſteem'd the fineſt in Eu- 
rope. The Place Major, or grand ſquare, is an- 
other ornament to this city; it is ſurrounded with 
fine houſes, ſupported by a large piazza. Cordoua 


being thus elegantly built, and enjoying an excel- 


lent air, abundance of perſons of quality have their 
reſidence in it. The town has alſo a flouriſhing 
trade by means of the Guadiana, which begins to 
be navigable at this city. Several great men, as 
well antients as moderns, were natives of Cordoua, 
particularly the two SENECA's, the Poet Lucan, 
TROGGUS PomPEICs, PoRCius LATRO, Avi- 
CENNA, AVERROEsS, FERDINAND GONSAL- 
vo, AMBRosIUs MoRALEs, &c, The neigh- 
bourhood of Cordoua is extremely agreeable and 
fruitful ; the mountains, at the foot of which it is 
built, are full of gardens, vineyards, and foreſts 
of fruit-trees, interſpers'd with a variety of fine 
valleys, water'd with ſprings and rivulets. When 
their groves of oranges and citrons are in bloſſom, 
they perfume the whole country. It is one of the 
diverſions of Cordoua to walk in the fields in a 
ſerene ſummer's night, to breathe that delicious air, 
Their vines produce wine of an excellent taſte, 
and their fields afford ſuch an abundance of all 
duns that it is with juſtice call'd the granary of 
pain. 
Seville is ſituated in a vaſt fruitful plain up- 


on the banks of the river Guadalquivir, twenty 


leagues north-eaſt of the ocean, about twenty-four 
north-eaſt of Cadiz, and ſeventy ſouth-weſt of 
Madrid, antiently call'd Hiſpalis from its ſituation ; 
Hiſpalis in the language of the Phenicians or Ty- 
rians, who were the founders of it, hgnifying a 
green plain. The city is one of the largeſt in Spain, 
of a round form, and encompaſs'd with an old wall 


and towers, rather an ornament than defence to 


it, about eight miles in circumference, havin 


twelve handſome gates. The houſes are well built 


after the Mooriſh plan, but the ſtreets are narrow; CH A P. 


oo” inhabitants computed at three hundred thou- 
and, 
call'd Triana on the oppoſite fide of the river is 
the chief, with which there is a communication by 
a bridge, and on each ſide the river are keys, where 
ſhips diſcharge and receive their lading. JuL1vs 
CxzsAR rebuilt and beautified this city, giving it 
the name of Julia Romula, It was the ſcat of the 
government in the time of the Gothick ſovereigns, 
and afterwards the capital of one of the molt con- 
ſiderable Mooriſh kingdoms, till taken from them 
by FERDINAND III, King of Caſtile, in the year 
1248, after a ſiege of ſixteen months, when he 
drove out moſt of the Mooriſh inhabitants, and in- 
troduc'd the Chriſtians in their room, and is ſtill 
the metropolis of Andaluſia, being one of the moſt 
antient Archbiſhopricks in Spain, the revenue 
whereof is ſatd to amount to thirty thouſand pounds 
ſterling per annum. The cathedral was a Ma- 
hometan moſque, built in the tenth century by the 
Moors, and. is one of the moſt magnificent Aras 
tures of the kind in Spain, four hundred feet in 
length, two hundred and ſeventy in breadth, and 
an hundred and twenty eight in height, and con- 
taining no leſs than fourſcore chapels and altars, 
where maſſes are faid every day. There are in the 


city a great many other fine churches and mo- 


naſteries, 

On the ſouth ſide of the town is the royal palace 
call'd Alcazar, of which the fineſt part was built 
by the Moors, Here we ſee on every fide the im- 
perial eagle, with CHARLES the F ifth's motto, 
Plus ultra. The gardens belonging to this palace 
are extremely fine, Other publick buildings taken 
notice of by travellers are the palace of the inqui- 
ſition, the exchange, the India-houſe, the mint, 
the colleges belonging to the univerſity, which 
has not the reputation it had formerly ; a noble a- 
queduct, which brings water from Carmona, fix 
leagues from the city. Their hoſpitals amount to 
an hundred and twenty of all kinds, ſome of them 
very large and beautiful. There are a great many 
ſpacious ſquares alſo in Seville, adorn'd with foun- 
tains and magnificent buildings, and no town a- 
bounded more in wealth in the laſt age, when all 
the trade to Potoſi and America in general was car- 
ried on here. Their traffick is ſtill conſiderable, 
but Cadiz and other ſea- ports have depriv'd them 
of a great deal of it, the river not being navigable 
for large veſſels higher than St. Lucar, Seville is 
larger than Madrid; its ſituation on the river Gua- 
dalqutvir in one of the moſt beautiful plains in the 
world, renders it a very deſirable abode. The Spa- 
niards look upon it as one of the wonders of the 
world, a perfect paradiſe, eſpecially in a fine even- 
ing, which they ſeldom want, when all the quality 
repair to the neighbouring fields in their coaches 
to taſte the fragrant air, perfum'd with a varie y of 
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There are ſeveral conſiderable ſuburbs, tha 
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CH AP. ſweet flowers and bloſſoms that nature produces 


XIV. here in almoſt every ſeaſon. 


L-y=— b:{t in Europe, and grow in the greateſt quantities; 


O- e. 


this place 


there is a wood of them not far from the city near 
twenty miles in circumference, 

Cadiz, olim Gades, or, as the Engliſh uſual] 
pronounce it, Cales, is ſituated on the ariel 
point of the iſland of Leon, or Lions, in thirty- 
fix degrees thirty minutes north latitude, fix de- 
grees forty minutes to the weſtward of London, 
and about ninety-four leagues ſouth-weſt of Ma- 
drid. The iſland it ſtands upon bears ſome re- 
ſemblance to a pear with a long ſtalk, and is in 
length from the ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt about 
ſix leagues; the north-weſt end where the town 
ſtands is ſcarce half a league broad; the ſouth-weſt 
end is about three leagues over, and has a com- 
munication with the continent by a bridge call'd 
Ponte Sanore. The iſland with the continent over 
againſt it form a bay four leagues long, and in 
moſt places two in breadth, only about the middle 
of the bay are two points of land, one on the con- 
tinent, and the other on the iſland, ſo near toge- 
ther that the forts upon them, call'd the Puntal 
and Matagorda, command the paſſage, and with- 
in theſe points is the harbour, which it is impoſ- 
ſible for an enemy to enter till he has taken the 
ſaid forts. This was the reaſon that the confe- 
derates in their expedition againſt Cadiz in the 
year 1702, made their deſcent near Port St, Mary's 
on the continent, in order to attack the fort call'd 
Puntal on that fide, and thereby facilitate the en- 
trance of their fleet into the harbour. Some other 
reaſons were given for their landing on that fide, 
as the furniſhing themſelves with proviſions, and 
giving the country an opportunity of declaring for 
them : it was alſo thought very hazardons landing 
on the backſide of the iſland next the ocean, there 
running ſo great a ſurf upon the ſhore, But I hnd 
it was the opinion afterwards, both of the Ge- 
nerals and Admirals, that the landing on the back 
of the iſland, notwithſtanding the hazard, had been 
the moſt likely way to have carry'd the town ; and 
that though they had taken the fort of Puntal, the 
fleet could not have enter'd the harbour unleſs they 
had made themſelves alſo maſters of Fort Matagorda 
on the iſland. This I thought fit to obſerve for the 
animadverſion of thoſe who may hereafter be con- 
cern'd in an attempt of the hke nature againſt 
The Earl of Eſſex and Sir WALTER 
RALE1GH, in the year 1596, took the town be- 
fore they attempted the ſhips within the puntals. 

But to return to the town: It ſtands upon fo 
very narrow a point of land, that there is ſcarce 
any ground between that and the ſea, except to 
the ſouth-weſt ; and it is the general opinion, that 
part of the iſland has been waſh'd away or de- 
ftroy'd by an earthquake, together with great 
part of the antient Gades, the preſent dimenſions 


Their olives are the 


not agreeing with thoſe given us by the Greek and CH. 
Roman hiſtorians. However, the city is compu- XIV 


ted to contain ſtill about five thouſand houſes, and 
has a prodigious foreign trade, the galleons annu- 
ally king in their lading here, and returning hi- 
ther with the treaſures of Potoſi, and other rich 
merchandizes of America ; and here according] 

are the fineſt ſtore-houſes in Europe. This alſo 
is the principal port where the royal navy of Spain 
have their rendezvous, and where ma of their 
largeſt ſhips are careen'd and fitted out, 

Cadiz is a Biſhop's See, the cathedral a fine build- 
ing, richly adorn'd and furniſh'd ; beſides which 
there are ſeveral other handſome churches and 
convents, and a ſpacious ſquare with a fountain in 
the middle of it. 

The iſland conſiſts of hills and plains, but produces 
no grain of any ſort. Their vineyards however 
afford excellent wine, and their paſture is extreme- 
ly rich. In the bay and on the iſland they make 
abundance of good ſalt of the fea-water, 

The Phenicians firſt poſſeſs'd themſelves of this 
land, and erected a temple to HE RC UL Es in it; 
after them the Carthaginians and the Romans were 
ſucceſſively maſters of it. The Romans, probably 
on account of its trade and wealth, reſorted hi- 
ther more than to any other diſtant town ; inſomuch 
that it is ſaid, no les than five hundred Roman 
knights reſided in the city at once. 


Port St. Mary's is ſituated on the oppoſite ſide of Port St. 
the bay of Cadiz on the continent, about three Man“, 


leagues north-eaſt of that city, remarkable for the 
deſcent the Confederates made there in the year 
1702, and the unhappy conduct of ſome of their 
officers, who too much encouraged their ſoldiers in 
plundering the place and abuſing the nuns, not- 
withſtanding they declar'd — * their friends; 
which gave the Spaniards ſuch an opinion of our 
heret ick troops, as did them an inconceivable pre- 
judice in the wars that follow'd in that kingdom. 


Gibralter is ſituated in thirty-ſix degrees north Gibralter, 


latitude, ſix degrees to the weſtward of London, at 
the foot of the famous Mount Calpe, uſually call'd 
one of HERCULESs's pillars, the other being Abyle, 
or Sierra de las Monas, over againſt it in Africa. 
There is a chapel] on each of them, the one call'd 
Our Lady of Europe, and the other Our Lady of 
Africk. But to return to Gibralter : It is a little 
fortified town, built on a tongue or ſlip of land 
that runs out into the Mediterranean ſea, and forms 
a bay call'd the Bay of Gibralter. The mountain 
or rock which covers it towards the land is half a 
league in height, and ſo ſteep that there is no aſ- 
cending it by a body of trcops if they are oppos d. 
When the French and Spaniards beſieg'd it in 


% 


1704, five or ſix hundred men indeed found means 1 
to climb up the rock in the night-time, but being 


diſcover'd, were part of them made priſoners by 


the Engliſh garriſon, and the reſt broke their ow 
wn 
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HAP. down the rock. In the late fiege, anno 1727, 
IV. the Spaniards attempted to mine under the rock, 
but did not make ſuch a progreſs as to give them 
hopes of removing the mountain, and it is by moſt 
held to be impregnable on the land-fide, On the 
other hand, if the enemy ſhould be maſters at ſea, 
it ſeems much more fſeazible to attack it from 
thence z and though the we might hold out a 
conſiderable time, it muſt of neceſſity yield at 
length, if it is inveſted on all ſides: there is not a 
town in the world, perhaps, but may be taken if 
it can't be reliev'd, the art of war is arriv'd at 
ſuch perfection. As to the town it ſelf, it was 
little better than a heap of rubbiſh very lately; 
the native Spaniards moſt of them left the place 
upon our taking it in 1704, and there have not 
been many Britiſh families ſettled there ſince. 
The communication with the neighbouring coun- 
try being entirely cut off by the Spaniards, makes 
it but an uncomfortable abode : they have no other 
proviſion than what is imported from abroad. The 
Engliſh government are indeed about to eſtabliſh 
a corporation there, and to make it a free port ; 
but the want of a good harbour, and the uncer- 
tainty of remaining long at peace, I doubt will 
diſcourage merchants from ſettling there: and as it 
is like to be a perpetual bone of contention, whe- 
ther England will gain much by the poſſeſſion of 
it, is a very great queſtion, The ſtreight to which 
this town communicates its name 1s about eight 
leagues in length and five in breadth. Ceuta in 
Africk ſtands directly oppoſite to Gibralter, from 
whence it is diſtant five or ſix leagues. There 


ſtreight from the ocean, which will carry a ſhip 
= miles an hour, and requires a briſk gale to 
em it, 


CHAP. XV. 
Treats of the province of Grenada. 


HE province or kingdom of Grenada is bound- 
ed by Andaluſia towards the north ; by Mur- 
cla and the Mediterranean ſea towards the eaſt ; 
by the ſame ſea on the ſouth ; and by Andaluſia 
on the weſt: being about ſixty-five leagues in 
length from eaſt to weſt, and twenty-five in breadth 
from north to ſouth, where broadeſt. The face 
of this province is very rugged and uneven, and the 
mountains ſo exceeding high, that notwithſtand- 
ing the heat of the climate they are generally co- 
ver'd with ſnow, | 
' The breezes from the mountains and the ſea 
are mighty refreſhing in this province, but many 
of their valleys are hot notwithſtanding ; which, 
together with the ſcarcity. of water in ſome places, 
renders travelling almoſt impracticable in the day- 
me during the heats, eſpecially between Grenada 


OF SPAIN. 


is a ſtrong current that conſtantiy ſets into this 


having travers'd part of 'the town, unites its wa- 


veral names of Grenada, Alhambra, Albaycin and 
Antiqueruela. That of Grenada is much t 


and ſtands in the plain between the mountains, | 
where 


1 789 
and Seville: but {till the air is not unhealthful, or C HAP. 
ſo exceſſive hot as in Andaluſia. While the in- XV. 
duſtrious Moors were maſters of this kingdom, i 
equall'd moſt countries of Europe in plenty of corn, 
wine, oil, and delicious fruits. It was then croud- 
ed with inhabitants, and manufactures flouriſh'd : 
but the baniſhing the greateſt part of that people 
has render'd it quite another thing. However, at Produce of 
this day tis ſaid to afford every thing that can ren- the vil. 
der life agreeable, that their very mountains pro- 

duce vines, olives, oranges and other fruit-trees, 

and their grapes are the largeſt we meet with any 
where : ſugar-canes thrive in their valleys, and 

they make vaſt quantities of filk, Thyme and 
other ſweet herbs growing in their paſtures, gives 

the fleſh of their cattle a delicious reliſh. From 
hence we import oranges, pomegranates, figs, rai- 

ſins of the ſun, Malaga raiſins, and rich wines. 

The ſoil alfo produces melons, flax and hemp ; and 

the ſea abounds in good fiſh, They have rich 
mines in their mountains, and quarries of precious 
ſtones. The principal rivers. are the Xenil and Rien, 
the Daro, which uniting their ſtreams at Grena- 

da, run to the weſtward, and fall into the Gua- 
dalquivir; the Guadalentia, which riſing near 
Guadix, runs eaſtward through Murcia, and falls 

into the ſea before Lorca. go the time of the 
Moors it contain'd thirty-three populous cities, of 
which not more than ſixteen retain that name at 
preſent. | | 

The chief towns at this day are Grenada, Gua- cyt 
dix, Baza, Loxa, Antequera, Malaga, Cartama, towns. 
Munda, Ronda, Velez Malaga, Alhama, Almu— 
necar, Solebregua and Almeria, 

The city of Grenada is fituated at the foot of Grenada, 
the mountain call'd Sierra Nerada, or the Snowy 
Mountain, partly on two little hills, and partly in 
a plain, at the confluence of the rivers Daro and 
Xenil, ſixty leagues to the ſouthward of Madrid, 
and twenty north-eaſt of Malaga, and is ſaid to 
have taken its name from the grenades or pome- 
granates which the country about it produces in a- 
bundance. It is ſurrounded with an antique wall 
and towers, being about twelve thouſand paces 
in circumference, and hath twelve gates. On 
the weſt fide of the city lies a delightful plain, well 
water' d with ſprings and rulers towards the caſt 
the country is rocky and mountainous, but a- 
bounds in fountains and refreſhing ſtreams. Be- 
tween the two hills above mention'd is a deep val- 
ley, through which the little river Daro runs, and 


ters with the Xenil, which is ſaid to have gold 
duſt mingled with its ſands, from whence it is ſome- 
times call'd the Golden River. The town is di- 
vided into four great quarters, known by the ſe- 


fineſt, . 
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CHAP. where the nobility, clergy, merchants and weal- 
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thy citizens chiefly reſide, This quarter is a- 


keyed dorn'd with elegant buildings publick and pri- 


vate, and with ſeveral ſpacious ſquares embel- 
liſh'd with fountains : moſt of the houſes of the 
quality have gardens and fountains belonging to 
them, 

The cathedral church is in this quarter ; a fine 
edifice, but not large : the moſt remarkable thing 
in it is the dome, ſupported by twelve large pillars 
finely painted and gilded, Near it is the chapel 
where King FrRDINAN D V, and ISABELLA 
his Queen, who conquer'd Grenada, lie interr'd. 
The altar is nobly adorn'd, and the ſacriſty richly 
furniſh'd. The chancery is in the ſame quarter, 
where the ſovereign council of Grenada and the 
officers of the treaſury aſſemble. There is a magni- 
ticent ſquare before it of an oblong form, adorn'd 
with fountains. 

The ſecond quarter of the town, which com- 
mands the reſt, is call'd Alhambra from the red- 
nets of the foil, and ſometimes the Mountain of 
the Sun. Here are ſituated two caſtles or palaces, 
the one built by PHIL I II, and the other by the 
Mooriſh Kings. From the lower town we alcend 
to this quarter by a fine walk of trees, adorn'd 
with ſtatues and fountains. The palace built by 
PHIL1P is of blue ſtone, the architecture admira- 
ble, but it was never fniſh'd. The palace of the 
Mooriſh Kings is much larger, faid to contain lodg- 
ings and accommodations ior forty thouſand peo- 
ple. The walls are lin'd with jaſper, porphyry 
and other beautiful marbles, which form a fort 
of Moſaick work; the cielings finely painted and 
gilded, and on the walls are abundance of inſcrip- 
tions in Arabian characters. This palace is ſtil] 
kept in repair, and affords an admirable proſpect 
of the city and neighbouring country. On the 
outfide it has the appearance of an old caſtle, but 
within is extremely magnificent. In the middle is 
a ſpacious court pav'd with marble, ſurrounded 
with a noble piazza and galleries over them, at the 
four corners whereof are as many marble foun- 
tains, and in the middle one of an uncommon ſize, 


adorn'd with groups of figures, from whence the 


water is convey'd to the bagnio's of the Mooriſh 
Kings, which are rooms with vaulted roofs lined 
with alabaſter, having baſins to bathe in the mid- 
dle of them : from the bathing-room they paſs'd to 
another to dry themſelves, and from thence to a 
third, where they flept, or trifled away the time 
with their women during the heat of the day, 
Adjoining to the palace is a fine park and gardens 
well repleniſh'd with fountains, rivulets and ſhady 
groves, which render it a very deſirable retreat in 
the ſummer. | 

The third quarter of the city called Albaycin 
was formerly look'd upon as a ſuburb divided from 


the reſt of the town by a wall. It ſtands upon an 


eminence oppoſite to the other, and conſiſts of a- Cp Ap 


bout two thouſand houſes. All the inhabitants of 
this quarter are Moreſcoes, diſtinguiſh'd from the 
other Spaniards by their language, their habits 
and manners, and are for the moſt part huſband- 
men. 

The fourth quarter of Grenada was call'd An- 
tequcrula becauſe it was firſt peopled by a colony 
from Antiquera, It lies in a bottom, and is in- 
habited chiefly by thoſe employ'd in the ſilk manu- 
facture and dyers. Grenada is a trading town, 
but not comparable to what it was in the time of 
the Moors, when they computed there were ſixty 
thouſand houſes, and two hundred thouſand inha- 
bitants in the place. There are an incredible num- 
ber of fountains here, and they never want ice 
ard ſnow in the adjoining mountains to cool their 
Wiiizs, Which occaiions abundance of people of 
quality to reſort hither from all parts of the king- 
dom during the heats, | 

Grenada was eſteem'd on account of its ſitua- 


tion and its fortihcations, one of the ſtrongeſt 


towns in Spain while it was in the hands of the 
Moors, but it being of fo large an extent, and hav- 
ing no other defence than the old walls and tow- 
ers, would not be able to ſuſtain a long ſiege, at 
this day. It was ſurrender'd by BoABDII the 
Mooriin King, to King FERDINAND V. Anno 
1491, on condition that the Moors ſhould be left 


in poſleſſion of their lands, arms and horſes, keep 


their moſques, enjoy the free exerciſe of their re- 
ligion, and be govern'd by their own laws; and 
ſuch as defir'd it, had liberty to ſell their effects 
and retire to Africk, How that capitulation was 
obſerv'd, will be related in the hiſtory of this coun- 
try. It is at preſent an Archbiſhop's See and an 
Univerſity, but one of the moſt inconſiderable in 
Spain. The fields in the neighbourhood of the 
town are exceeding pleaſant, particularly on the 
ſouth and weſt : on that fide next Antiquera, as 
has been intimated already, is a large plain eight 
leagues in length and four in breadth, call'd the 
Vega de Grenada, encompaſs'd with little hills, 
and interſpers'd with villages, beſides abundance 
of fine monaſteries and hoſpitals : to ſum up all, 
ſays my author, Grenada is a moſt delightful abode, 
the ſoil produces plenty of excellent fruit, and e- 
very thing that is deſirable in life; the air is pure 
and ſerene, and not ſo exceſſive hot as in Anda- 
luſia; and ſo remarkably healthful, that people re- 
ſort hither to reſtore their ſhatter'd conſtitutions. 


The Moors were ſo raviſh'd with the fituation, 


that they imagin'd paradiſe to be in that part of the 
heavens which is directly over it. 


Guadix is ſituated ten leagues eaſt of Grenada; Guadiv 


it is an antient town N call'd Acct, or Co- 
lonia Accitana, It is a large place, and lies on 
ſide of a hill, in the middle of a * plain ſur- 


: water'd 
rounded by mountains on every de, and wich 
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HAP. with four little brooks or torrents, The houſes 


are not well built; nor is it remarkable for any 
thing, unleſs the cathedral and ſome fine cloy- 
ſters. 

Baza, or Baca, lies ſeven leagues north-eaſt of 
Guadix, in a valley call'd Hoya de Baca. It is 
tolerably large, containing about four thouſand 
houſes ; but has nothing remarkable, unleſs the 
church of Our Lady of Piety, where they tell us 
great miracles are wrought. The foil is well cul- 
tivated for about half a mile round, and produces 
corn, wine, honey, flax and hemp ; but the coun- 
try beyond, as in many other parts of Spain, lies 
unmanur'd. 

Loxa, or Loya, lies at the foot of the moun- 
tains, on the river Xenil, ſix leagues to the weſt- 
ward of Grenada, The town is moderately large, 
and remarkable for its pleaſant ſituation, the fields 
about it being a perfect garden. They ſupply Gre- 
nada with great quantities of fruit, herbs, fleſh and 
other proviſions; the neighbouring mountains be- 
ing wel! ſtock'd with flocks and herds of cattle as 
well as game. 

Antiquera is ſituated twelve leagues ſouth-weſt 
of Grenada, partly on little hills at the foot of the 
mountains, and partly in a plain. It is a fine large 
town, the ſtreets ſpacious, and the houſes well built ; 
defended by an antique wall and towers, and a 
caſtle ſituated on an eminence at one end of the 
town, fortify'd after the manner of the Moors, 
and eſteem'd a ſtrong place in thoſe days, but has 
no modern fortifications, It ſtands in a fruitful 
country, well water'd with fountains and rivulets, 
ani the natives employ themſelves in ſilk and other 
mantfactures; but they are moſt famous for their 
{z\c-pits, where they make ſalt enough to ſerve the 
whole province. Two leagues from the town is a 
medicinal ſpring which cures many diſeaſes, and 
particularly the gravel, 

Malaga is ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, two and 
twenty leagues north-caſt of Gibralter, at the foot 
of a ſteep mountain, between which and the ſea 
there is but juſt room enough for the town, which 
is not very [ren or well built, but conſiderable on 
account of its trade ; its harbour and fortifications 
being defended by a double wall, and two caſtles 
one above another on the adjoining mountain. It 
is efteem'd a rich populous place, conſidering the 
extent, 


In autumn every year reſort hither great num- 


bers of foreign ſhips, particularly from England 


and Holland, to load fruit, as raiſins, almonds, 
hgs, oranges, capers, &c. beſides wines, ſome of 
which have obtain'd the name of Malaga from the 
place they are put on board, and are the produce 
of the neighbouring country. Malaga is the See of 
a Biſhop ſuffragan of Grenada, and the cathedral 
an elegant building, richly furniſh'd and adorn'd, 
as are moſt of the great churches in Spain. It was 
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near this city that happen'd the laſt general ſea- CHAP, 
fight between the Confederates and the French, in XV. 
the year 1704, when the latter ſeem'd to reſign wyw—d 


the empire of the Ocean to their enemies, having 
never appear'd at ſea with their grand fleet ſince. 


Ronda is a pretty little town, honour'd with the Ronda, 


title of a city, and ſtands on the top of a high rock, 
at the foot whereof runs the little river of Rio 
Verde, to which there is a deſcent by four hun- 
dred broad ſteps, cut out of the ſolid rock. It lies 
about fix or ſeven leagues north-eaſt of Gibralter, 
on the confines of Andaluſia, which is ſeparated 
from this province of Grenada by a long chain of 
mountains, call'd the mountains cf Ronda, vaſtly 
high and uneven, and almoſt one continued bar- 
ren rock. 


The town of Velez Malaga lies about five leagues Velez Ma- 


to the caſtward of Malaga. 
plain, ſurrounded with mountians, and has an old 
caſtle belonging to it of no great ſtrength. The 
principal trade of the natives is in dry'd raiſins, 
which grow on the hills about it, in oranges, Ci- 
trons, and other fruits. 


It is fituated in a fine lsa. 


Near Velez Malaga lie the mountains of Alpux- Alpuxar 
arras, containing ſeventeen leagues in length and 2 
eleven in breadth, inhabited altogether by the de- by the 


ſcendants of the Moors, who notwithſtanding they Moriſcoes. 


profeſs the chriſtian religion, retain their antient 
cuſtoms and habits, and by their application to 
huſbandry render this mountainous tract one of the 
moſt fruitful parts of the country, 


The town of Alhama is fituated near the ſource Albama 
of the river Rio Frio, ſeven leagues ſouth-weſt of bah. 


Grenada, and is a handſome town, moderatel 

large, but moſt famous for its baths, efteem'd the 
beſt in Spain; they riſe from ſeveral fountains, and 
the waters thereof are fo clear, that a piece of mo- 
ney may be ſeen plainly at the bottom : the heat 
is ſo moderate and agreeeble, that people bathe in 
them with pleaſure ; nor have they any ill taſte, 
and yet are allow'd to heal many diſeaſes and in- 
firmities. The Kings of Spain have built here a 
vaſt edifice for the uſe of the court, from whence 
people go down into. the baths by ſtone ſteps, to 
what depth they pleaſe : and hither the nobility and 
gentry reſort, as well for pleaſure as their healths, 
at the ſeaſons for bathing, .which are in fpring and 


autumn. A little above theſe baths are frightful 
rocks, from whence the river Frio iſſues with a 


terrible noiſe, forming ſeveral natural caſcades. 
The waters of this ſtream are exceſſive cold, from 
whence the river takes its name. A little below 
it unites its waters with thoſe of the baths, and 
running ſouthward falls into the ſea near Puerto de 
Torres, where it forms a ſmall ba 


Almeria is ſituated on a bay of: the Mediterra- Aimeria. 


nean, fourteen or fifteen leagues ſouth-eaſt of Gre- 
nada, and four or five north-weſt of Cape de Gatte, 


well known to our mariners. 2 
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CHAP. io, water'd with fountains and rivulets, and a- 


XVI. bounds with ſuch fruits as are common in the reſt 
S oſ the province, but chiefly with olives, of which 
they make exccllent oil. The town is very an- 


tient, and a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan to Grenada, 


CH AP. XVI. 
Treats of the province of Murcia, 


5 
Murcia 
Provinces 


H E province or kingdom of Murcia is bound- 

ed by New Caftile on the north and weſt ; 
by Valencia and the Mediterranean towards the 
eaſt ; by the ſame ſea on the ſouth, and by Gre- 
nada on the ſouth-weſt; and is five and twenty 
leagues in length, and three and twenty in breadth, 
being much the leaſt of all the provinces of Spain. 
This country produces good corn and wine, but 
not much of either, it is fo very rocky and moun- 
tainous. Their greateſt riches are their fruits, 
ſilk and ſugar, and they have ſome rice. Here 
are alſo quarries of rich marble, and other ſtones, 
The air is generally pure and healthful. 

The moſt conſiderable rivers are, 1. The Segura, 
antiently call'd Terebus and Sorabis, which riſing 
in New Caſtile, takes its courſe eaſtward, and run- 
ning through the middle of this province, paſſes 
over the ſouth part of Valencia, diſcharging it ſelf 
into the ſea at Guardamar. 2, The Guadalantin, 
which rifing in the kingdom of Grenada, runs 
eaſtward through the ſouth part of Murcia, and 
falls into the ſea near Almacaron. 

The chief towns are Lorca, Murcia, Cartha- 
gena and Almacaron. 

Lorca is ſituated on an eminence, at the foot 
whereof runs the river Guadalantin, about ſix 
leagues from the ſea. It is tolerably large, but 
in a declining condition, inhabited chiefly by new 
Chriſtians, or Moreſcoes, as they are call'd, whoſe 
principal employment is huſbandry. 

urcia, the capital of the province, is ſitua- 
ted in a fine plain on the river Segura, fixty-four 
leagues ſouth-eaſt of Madrid, and about twelve 
ſouth-eaſt of Alicant, being four or five miles in 
circumference. It is tolerably well built, and be- 
fides the cathedral, has ſeveral handſome churches 
and monaſteries. Upon an eminence a little a- 
bove it ſtands a caſtle, more an ornament than de- 
fence to the place, The country about it is ex- 
tremely fruitful and pleaſant ; it abounds chiefly in 
olives and mulberry-trees, the leaves whereof feed 
an incredible number of ſilk-worms, filk being 
their principal manufacture. Here are allo ſome 
plantations of ſugar-canes and rice, but very little 
other grain. 

Cartagena, Carthago Nova, is ſituated at the 
bottom of a fine bay of the Mediterranean ſea, ſe- 
ven or eight leagues ſouth of Murcia. The town 
is not large or rich, but moſt conſiderable on ac- 
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country, tis ſaid, are ſome mines of precious ſtones, XVI X\ 
as rubies, amethyſts and carbuncles, beſides o- : 
thers of gold and filver, which have not been 
wrought for many years; their alum mines how- 
ever are ſtill very valuable. HaxNiBar, or A- 
MILCAR, 'tis ſaid, firſt laid the foundation of this 
town in the ſecond Punick war, the Carthaginians 
having here their principal magazine. It increas'd 
within a ſhort time to ſuch a degree that it became 
the capital of Spain, and it was computed ſixty ſe- 
veral people were ſubject to it, but was taken by 
Scipio in the year of Rome 544, where he found 
prodigious quantities of gold and filver plate, and 
other treaſures, This town was almoſt entirely 
deſtroy'd by the Goths and Vandals, and remain'd 
a conſiderable time almoſt buried in its ruins, till 
the commodiouſneſs of its harbour drew people a- 
gain to ſettle here, whereupon PH1L1P the ſecond 
built the laſt walls and fortified it, fince which it 
has flouriſh'd a little, but falls infinitely ſhort of its 
antient grandeur in the time of the Carthaginians 
and Romans. It is {till however the See of a biſhop, 
ſuffragan of Toledo, and one of the moſt antient 
Sces in Spain, 

Almacaron lies on the ſea-coaſt at the mouth of Alma 
the river Guadalantin, fix leagues to the weſtward 
of Cartagena, conſiderable chiefly for its alum 
mines, honour'd with the title of a city. 


C HAP. XVII. 
Treats of the Spaniſh iſlands, 


T IH E principal iſlands belonging to Spain in the The 

Mediterranean are the Baleares, conſiſting of Sant 
Majorca, Minorca, Ivica and Fermentera, which' 
were ſometimes call'd the kingdom of Majorca. 
They arc ſituated between the thirty-eighth degree 
thirty minutesand forty degrees fifteen minutes north 
latitude ; the moſt eaſterly of them, which is Mi- 
norca, lying four degrees to the eaſtward of Lon- 
don; and Ivica, the moſt weſterly of them, forty 
minutes to the eaſtward of London. They are 
ſaid to have obtain'd the name of Baleares from 
the Greek word Balls to throw, the natives being 
very expert at ſlinging ſtones, and uſing the fling 
as the principal miſſive weapon in their Wars. 
2.08 were alſo call'd Gymneſia from their going 
naked. 

Majorca, the largeſt of theſe iſlands, and which Major 
has Minorca on the north-eaſt and Ivica on the 
ſouth-weſt, is ſituated about ſeven and twenty 
leagues to the ſouthward of the coaſt of Catalonia, 
and thirty-two to the eaſtward of Valencia, being 
about twenty leagues in length from the ſouth- 
weſt to the north-eaſt, and fifteen in breadth from 
the ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt. The face of the 


country is very rough and mountainous, eſpecially 
I 


A P. on the coaſt, but there are ſeveral fine plains and 
XVII. valleys in the heart of the iſland, where we meet 
: with arable lands, meadows, vineyards and or- 
chards. There are ſeveral good ports and roads 
for ſhipping on the coaſt. The air is healthtul 
and more temperate than the neighbouring con- 
tinent, not ſo hot in ſummer or ſo cold in winter; 
and they are ſaid to abound in corn, wine, oil, 
ſalt, honey, ſaffron, cattle, wool, game and fiſh ; 
but there are no wild beaſts or noxious animals on 
er. the iſland. I don't find they have one ſtream 
that deſerves the name of a river, to ſupply which 
gefect however, they have a great many ſprings, 
from which they water their grounds ; but in dry 
vears they are forc'd to import corn from abroad 
tor their ſubſiſtence. They reſemble the Spa- 
1iards on the continent in their cuſtoms and man- 
ners, more particularly thoſe of Catalonia, Peo- 
ple of condition uſually ſpeak Spaniſh, but the 
common people a dialect called Limouſin, a bar- 
barous kind of French, The chief towns are Ma- 
jorca and Alcudia. 

Majorca is fituated towards the bottom of a 
large bay, on the ſouth-weſt ſide of the iſland, 
partly on a hill and partly in a plain, being defen- 
ded by a wall and other fortifications, and contains 
about fix thouſand houſes. The ſtreets are broad 
and the ſquares ſpacious, the houſes built of hen 
ſtone. They reckcn up two and twenty churches 
in the place, beſides chapels and oratories ; the ca- 
thedral eſteem'd an elegant building. The har- 
bour is large, and ſecure againſt all winds but the 
ſouth-weſt. This city is the reſidence of the 
Viceroy, who had the government of all the iſlands 
tel]! Minorca was yielded to the Engliſh, and is a 
Biſhop's See, whole jutiſdiction alſo extended over 
the whole kingdom. 

Alcudia is ſituated on a peninſula in the eaſt 
part of the iſland, and contains about a thouſand 
houſes. It is defended by a wall and two forts, 
but neither this nor the capital city made any 
detence, when the forces of King PHIL1P landed 
here after the reduction of the Catalans in 17 15. 

The next iſland of conſequence is that of Mi- 
norca, fituate five or fix leagues north-eaſt of Ma- 
orca. It ſtretches itſelf from the north-weſt to 
the ſouth-eaſt, and is about ten leagues in length 
and four in breadth. This ifland alfo is incum- 
ber'd with mountains, which are not ſo fruitful as 
thoſe of Majorca. The language and cuſtoms of 
this people differ'd little from thoſe of Majorca, 
till the conqueſt of it by the Engliſh in 1708. 
What this iſland is moſt conſiderable for, is the 
fine harbour of Port-Mahon, fituated in the ſouth- 
eaſt part of the iſland, where the greateſt fleets 
may ride ſecure from tempeſts or enemies. The 
carriſon of Fort Philip and the other forts erected 
tor its ſecurity, made but a mean defence when 
W attack d them; but the fortifications 
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are ſince fo well improv'd, that it wou'd require CHAP, 
a good fleet and army to reduce them at this day. XVII. 
I do not meet with any rivers here any more tha 
in Majorca; and notwithſtanding the pretended No tiven. 
fertility both of the one and the other, which moſt 
writers entertain us with, I am very well afſured A barren 
the Engliſh garriſons in Minorca wou'd find it are. 
dificult to ſubliſt, if they were not ſupply'd with 
proviſions from abroad. The only town of any 
note is Cividella, or Citadella, ſituate on a bay of Ciride!'s, 
the ſea at the weſt end of the iſland, which con- 
tains about five or fix hundred houſes. 

The ifland of Y vica, or Ivica, lies twelve or Ya. 
thirteen leagues ſouth-weſt of Majorca, and is a- 
bout ten leagues in length and eight in breadth. 
This iſland alſo is mountainous ; it produces ſome 
corn and fruits; but what it is moſt conſiderable 
for, is its ſalt, of which they tranſport great quan- 
tities. The chief town is call'd Y vica, the an- 
tient Ebuſſa, ſituated on a bay of the ſea in the 
ſouth part of the iſland, which travellers have not 
thought worth a deſcription. 

The little ifland of Formentera lies about two Formentera. 
leagues ſouth of Ivica, once well peopled, but 
now perfectly deſerted on account of the Turkiſh 
and Barbary rovers, who frequently come on ſhore 
here. Some have pretended that it was forſaken 
on account of the multitude of ſerpents and other 
poiſonous inſets that were found here; but I am 
pretty well afſur'd there are no venomous inſects 
here, or in any other of the iſlands of Baleares. 
There is another little uninhabited iſland call'd 
Cabreta, a little to the ſouthward of Majorca, 
and ſeveral more near the mouth of the Ebro on 
the coaſt of Catalonia, but they have not been 
thought worth a particular deſcription. 

The iſlands of the Baleares have uſually - 
ken of the fate of Spain. were poſſeſſed by 
the Phenicians and Greeks, and afterwards by 
the Romans, The Moors made themſelves ma- 
ſters of them about the ſeventh century. In the 
pus 1230, James King of Anas conquer d 

jorca, and two years afterwards Minorca; and 
in 1344, PETER IV, King of Arragon, annex'd 
them to his crown. Majorca revolted at the in- 
ſtance of the Catalans againſt the preſent King 
PaiLl1e V, and continued the war againſt him 
after the Confederates had. withdrawn their forces 
out of Spain; but BarceÞna being ſurrender'd, 
they ſubmitted to King PH1L1P on his tranſporting 
an army of fourteen or hfteen thouſand men thi- 
ther without ftriking a ſtroke. As to Minorca, 
that was confirm'd to the Engliſh by the peace of 
Utrecht, having been reduced by them in the 
year 1708. There is nothing in the iſland but 
the celebrated Port Mahon which cou'd induce the 
Engliſh to be at the charge of keeping it ; and this 
indeed, in caſe of a war with any of the powers 
that border upon OS IDs. might be a 

31 con- 
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CH AP. conſiderable advantage to the nation. But if Spain 
XVIII. is determin'd never to entertain a fincere friend- 
way  þ ſhip for us, till this, and that other barren ſpot 

| on which Gibraltar ſtands are yielded to them, 
whether we ſhall be gainers by keeping them in 
the end, may deſerve conſideration. I proceed 
in the next have to give an abſtract of the hiſtory 


of this kingdom. 


C HAP. XVIII. 


Contains an abſtraft of the antient and modern 


hiſtory of Spain, 


Abſtract f THE writers of the laſt and ſome preceding 
the antient ages, have pretended to ſhew us from which 
hiſtory. of the ſons of Noa every people on the face of 
the carth are deſcended, unleſs the inhabitants of 
America: but as they have no records, no hiſto- 
ry, or even tradition to ſupport their conjectures, I 
(bal not abuſe the reader's patience by entertain- 
ing him with their random gueſſes. Curtain It is, 
Phenicians both the Phenicians and the Greeks, who plan- 
and Greek? ted colonies on the coaſt of Spain about the time 
— Seats, that Rome was built, found the country well 
— peopled at their arrival. The Celtæ alſo, a 
e Celtæ . - 
fx them. French nation, who paſſed the Pyrenees about 


the ſame time and fix'd themſelves on the banks of 
Ebro or Iberus, are ſaid to have inter-married 
and incorporated with the natives they found 
there; and from this union the inhabitants of the 
north-eaſt part of Spain, 'tis ſuppoſed, afterwards 
obtain'd the name of Celtiberians. 

JosEPHUs and ſome other Hebrew writers re- 
late, that NEBUCHADNEZZAR having ſubdued 
the Phenicians, Jews and Egyptians, and being 
acquainted with the rich traffick they carried on 
with Spain, invaded that kingdom afterwards, 
and extended his conqueſts as far as Cadiz, But 
however that were, it isagreed on all hands, that 
the Phenicians were ſoon after in poſſeſſion of 
Cadiz, Malaga and the other ports they had made 
themſelves maſters of on the coaſt of Spain again 
(if ever they were expell'd from thence) and that 
the Phenicians encroaching on the natives, and 
building forts on the continent, ſo exaſperated the 
Spaniards, that they enter'd into a general con- 
tederacy againſt them, and had well nigh driven 
them out of their country, when the Phenicians 


ſelves there. 


Carthagi- Called in the Carthaginians, who were deſcended 
nians get from the ſame anceſtors, to their aſſiſtance. 
ogg in Which invitation the Carthaginians gladly accep- 


ted, having themſelves long waited for an oppor- 
tunity to make a deſcent on the coaſt of Spain, 
and for that end already poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the iſlands of Baleares It was about the year 236 
after the building of Rome that the Carthaginians 
under the command of their General MARER- 
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BAL came into Spain to the aſſiſtance of their Cy jp 
brethren and allies the Phenicians. The war XVI. 
continued between the natives and theſe foreigners | 
for ſeveral years with various ſucceſs ; but the Car- 
thaginians, who are repreſented as much ſuperiour 
to the Phenicians as well as the Spaniards in point 
of policy or ſtate-craft, partly by force and partly 
by treaties, procured themſelves at length ſuch an 
extent of country, and fo ſtrongly fortified them- 
ſelves, that they began to aſſume the dominion of 
the ſouth part of Spain, and treat both the natives 
and Phenicians as their ſubjects, and eſpecially 
on the ſea- coaſts, there being at that time no ma- 
ritime power able to oppoſe their naval forces, 

It is related, that about the year 307 after the 
building of Rome, the Senate of Carthage fitted 
out two ſquadrons of ſhips, the one under the com- 
mand of HaxNo for the diſcovery of the coaſt Carthigi 
of Atrick, and the other under HAMILC AR to" 2 
fail northward about Spain and the reſt of Eu- at u 
rope. HAN NO, whoſe fleet conſiſted of ſixty Africk 
galleys, on which he had thirty thouſand men and 
women on board in order to plant colonies where 
he thought proper, ſetting ſail from Cadiz to the 
ſouthward, built a city on the coaſt of Africk 
which he named Thymiaterion ; and having at- 
terwards diſcover'd ſome iſlands under the equi- 
noctial, return'd home. PLIIN x indeed fays, he 
paſs'd the Cape of Good Hope and ſail'd north- 
ward as far as the Red Sea, from whence he ſent 
an account of his expedition to Carthage : but 
thoſe who are acquainted with the ſeas about the 
ſouthern part of Africk will not eaſily believe 
that the galleys his fleet is ſaid to conſiſt of cou'd 
live in thoſe ſeas. It is generally agreed, how- 
ever, that HAN NO was out five years upon diſco- 
very, and did not return to 9 till the 
year 312. As to HAMILC AR, 'tis ſaid he kept 
cloſe to the coaſt of Spain ' till he had paſs'd Cape 
Finiſterra, and then ſteering eaſtward diſcover'd 
the coaſts of Gaul and Britain, and according to 
ſome ſail'd as far as the Baltick, ſpending about 
two years in this voyage. 

The Carthaginians did not only eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves in Spain about this time, but were en- 
deavouring alſo to ſubdue the iſlands of Sicily and 
Sardinia; but the natives calling in the Romans 
to their aſſiſtance, the Sicilian war prov'd a very 
long and bloody one, and the Carthaginians were 
in the end driven from thence. Several of the 
cities of Spain alſo, being weary of the Cartha- 

inian yoke, enter'd into an alliance with the 
| prope. particularly Roſes, Empurias and Sa- 
guntum, Whereupon HamiLCAR, father of Rane, 
the celebrated HAN NIBAIL, was ſent into Spain 1%, 
with a powerful army, and reduced ſome of the 
places that had revolted ; after which he built the uils 5 
city of Barcelona, but was kill'd in a battle m_ 


307. 


HAP. the natives and their allies the Romans about the 
XVIII. year of Rome 522, in which, 'tis ſaid, the Car- 
A— thaginians Joſt forty thouſand men. 

522. ASDRUBAL ſucceeding HAMILCAR in the 
Aube! government of Spain, reſtored the affairs of the 
bag Car- Carthaginians, and built the city of Carthagena, 
112" which ſo increas'd in wealth and power, that it 
ſoon after became the capital of their dominions 
on that ſide, to which the commodiouſneſs of the 
harbour (being the beſt in Spain) did not a little 
contribute, While AsDRUBAL remain'd here, 
the Romans ſent an embaſly to the republick of 
Carthage, propoſing that the Ebro might be the 
boundary between the Romans and Carthaginians 
in Spain, except the city and territory of Sagun- 
tum, which lay to the weſtward of the river Ebro, 
and was in alliance with Rome, which they 
deſired might alſo remain independent of Car- 
thage. And though that republick was not very 
well pleas'd with the Romans intermeddling in 
the affairs of Spain, yet being acquainted with 
the ſucceſs of that people againſt the Gauls at this 
time, they thought fit to diſſemble their reſent 
ment and ſign a treaty to that eftett, The Am- 
baſladors however were no ſooner diſmiſs'd, but 
ASDRUBAL began to make preparations for a 
war with the Romans; in which having ſpent 
three whole years, he was aſſaſſinated by the ſlave 
of a noble Spaniard whom ASDRUBAL had put 
to death, about the year 532. To him ſucceeded 
the celebrated HANN1BAL, no leſs an enemy to 
the Romans than AsDRUBAL, who determining 
to fall upon the Saguntines, and drive them and 
the reſt of the Spaniards who were in confederacy 
with the Romans beyond the Ebro, if we may 
credit the Roman writers, underhand incited the 
Spaniards in alliance with Carthage to enter into 
a diſpute with the Saguntines about their limits; 
and under pretence of doing juſtice to the allies 
of the republick, laid ſiege to that city. The 
Saguntines hereupon ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome 
to acquaint that ſtate with the danger that threat- 
ned them, and to defire an army might march to 
their relief. But the Roman Conde either not 
prepared to enter into a war, or doubting the ſuc- 
ceſs of it, contented themſelves with ſending a he- 
rald to HANNIBAL, requiring him to riſe from 
before Saguntum, and not offer violence to the 
allies of Rome: which that General was fo far 
from regarding, that he preſs'd the ſiege with 
the greater fury, and after eight months carried 
the place by ſtorm. It is reported, that many of 
the inhabitatns finding all was loſt, and that 
there was no proſpect of relief, took all their richeſt 
movables and ſet fire to them in the market-place, 
killing their wives and children, and afterwards 
themſelves with their own hands, rather than ſub- 
mit to the enemy : inſomuch that when the Car- 
thaginians took the city, they found in it ſcarce 
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any thing but a heap of ruins. Thus was Sagun- C HAP. 
tum deſtroyed in the 536th year of Rome, or ac- XVIII. 
cording to others the 534th, when PuBLIUs W WW 
ConNnELivs and TiTus SEMPRONIUS were 536. 
Conſuls; a town much celebrated in Roman ſtory 
for its unſhaken fidelity to that republick, tho” the 
neglect the Romans ſhew'd of that brave people 
does not ſeem to reflect much honour on their 
ſtate. The town of Morviedro in Valencia, 
about five miles from the ſea, is ſuppoſed to have 
been built out of the ruins of Saguntum. But to 
proceed: The Romans upon the deſtruction of 
this city declared war againſt Carthage; where- 
upon HANNIBAL, leaving his brother AsDR U- Hannibal's | 
BAL in the Further Spain beyond the Ebro with a 2 yr 

good body of African forces, aſſembled an army Italy. 

of 12000 horſe and 90000 foot, compoſed of Spa- 

niards and Africans, tho' ſome make their num- 

bers much leſs, and having paſs'd the Ebro, left 

HAN No another ofhis brothers with a body of troops 

in the Hither Spain, continuing his march from 

thence through France into Italy over the Pyrene- 

an mountains and the Alps, which were before 

thought unpaſſable for an army. The Romans 

did not only aflemble an army and make head a- 

gainſt this bold invader in Italy, but ſent CNe1us 

SCIPIO into Spain with another army to make a 

diverſion on that ſide. HanniBAL's ſucceſs in 

Italy, eſpecially at the battle of Cannæ, where 
—40000 Roman foot and 3000 horſe were kill'd, 

beſides 12000 made priſoners, has been already 

related in the hiſtory of Italy. 

In Spain however the Carthaginians were every Succeſs of 
where beaten : SC1P1o defeated the army of HAan- 2 in 
No in the Hither Spain, and made their General ?“. 
priſoner. He gain'd a victory alſo over the Car- 
thaginian fleet, took ſeveral towns in the Further 
Spain, and kept ASDRUBAL in plays whom 
HANNIBAL had left there, to command in his ab- 
ſence. The Senate of Rome hereupon ſent Pus L1- 
us CoRNELIUSSC1P10 into Spain with a rein- 
forcement of troops to the aſſiſtance of his brother, 
rightly judging that if they cou'd cut off the ſup- 
plies which HANNIBAL receiv'd from Spain, he 
wou'd be obliged to abandon Italy, The two 
Sc1P10's therefore, in obedience to their orders, 
fell upon ASDRUBAL, who was marching to- 
wards Italy to the aſſiſtante of his brother, and 
entirely defeated him; ASDRUBAL with the re- 
mains of his army throwing himſelf into Cartha- 

ena. The Carthaginians were routed aſterwards 
in ſeveral other encounters but receiv'd at length 
ſuch numerous reinforcements from Africa, and 
particularly from their friend and allie Mass1- 
N 18s A, an African Prince, that the Romans in 
Spain receiv'd a fignal defeat, wherein the two 

SciP1lo's who commanded them were kill'd. The two | 

And now the Carthaginian Generals believing s 

there was no enemy left to oppoſe them, ob- 7 
512 ſerv'd 
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CHAP. ſerv'd no manner of diſcipline, but diſpers'd them- 
XVIII. ſelves all over the country, either to plunder or 
Loyd revenge themſelves on ſuch Spaniards as had ap- 
pear'd in the intereſt of their enemies, Which 
Marcus, a Roman tribune, obſerving, aflem- 
bled a body of Roman troops, and falling firſt 
upon one part of the Carthaginian army and 
then upon another, and defeating them in 
ſeveral | engagements, maintain'd his ground 
"till PuUBLIUs CoRNEIUS SCIPIO was ſent 
into Spain with a greater reinforcement to his 
aſſiſtance. SciP1o laid ſiege to the capital ci- 
544. ty of Carthagena in the year of Rome 544, 
The Cartha- Which he carried in a few weeks. The next year 
ginians dri- the Carthaginians were defeated in a general bat- 
yen out of tle, and before the end of the year 548, driven 
pain. r N 
intirely out of Spain. 

548. The war being ended in Spain, Scipio re— 
turn'd to Rome, and being choſen Conſul, at- 
tack'd the Carthaginians in Africk, where meeting 
with a feries of ſucceſs, the republick of Carthage 
found themſelves under a neceſſity of recalling 
HANNIBAL from Italy to defend their own 
country; but this General being defeated alſo by 
a SCIPIO, a peace followed, the terms whereof 
were very advantageous to the Romans, and thus 
ended the ſecond Punick war, in the year ot Rome 
552, SCIPIO, who was fon and nephew to the 
two SC1P10's who loſt their lives in the Spaniſh 
war, obtain'd a triumph on his return from 
Africk, and had the title of AFRICAN us con- 
ferr'd upon him for the ſignal ſervice he had done 
the republick in this war. But to return to Spain, 
The Ro- The Spaniards had no ſooner expelled the Car- 
mans alſume thaginians by the afliſtance of the Romans, but 
nion of Spain, they found themſelves in a worſe condition under 

their deliverers than they were in the days of 
their former maſters; for HANNIBAL and many 
of the Carthaginian chiefs having intermarried with 
the Spaniards, they were in a manner become 
one people, and their intereſts the ſame, though 
there might be ſome inſtances of partiality to- 
wards the Africans, as they received their gover- 
nours from thence. But ſtill, *tis evident they 
had much better have borne with a few ſlight in- 
conveniences and diſcouragements from the Car- 
thaginians than have promoted another revolution 
in favour of the Romans; for the latter had no 
ties of relation or intereſt to induce them to uſe 
the Spaniards better than any other people the 
had ſubdu'd. They politickly pretended indeed, 
when they invited Saguntum and other cities to 
accept of their alliance, to have no other views 
but the freeing an ar 00 people from the Cartha- 
ginian yoke, and reſtoring them to their liberties : 
put when they had driven out the Africans, and 
eftabliſh'd themſelves in their rooms, they ſoon 
gave the natives to underſtand they muſt now re- 
ceive laws from their republick; and what is 
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worſe, they ſaw themſelves frequently abandon'd Cy a1 
to the avarice and cruelty of the Governours and XVII 
Generals that were ſent amongſt them, and liv'd | 
neither under the protection of their own laws, 
or the inſtitutions of that people who had acquir'd 
the dominion of them. Magiſtrates were ſent 
amongſt them, not to aſſert their liberties, or 
defend their rights, but to patch up their broken 
fortunes by pillaging the natives, as is become the 
general practice of our days, where any Power 
is poſſeſſed of diſtant plantations, and hath eſta- 
bliſh*d colonies abroad. 

The Spaniards provok'd by the cruelty and op- The 
preſſions exercis'd on them by the Roman officers, niarts «» 
had recourſe to arms in many places, and ſevecal de 
ſmart engagements happen'd, wherein great num- Ran 
bers were kill'd on both ſides. The Roman wri- — 
ters have not been ſo particular in enumerating 
their own loſſes as thoſe of their enemies, of whom 
they tell us in one engagement they kill'd 12000, 
in another 15000, &c, but ſtill the Roman Senate 
were ſo apprehenſive of a general revolt, that they 
thought fit to ſend M. Porc1us Caro thither, 
A.R. 559, (the firſt Conſul that ever comman- 
ded in Spain) with a reinforcement of two legions, 
of whom their writers relate, that having kill'd 
forty thouſand Spaniards in one general battle, be- 
{des a multitude of others in ſieges and ſkirmifhes, 
he fold abundance of the natives for ſlaves, de- 
moliſh'd moſt of their fortifications, and reduced 
them to that deſpair, that many of them choſe 
to die by their own ſwords rather than ſubmit to 
the Roman government; after which he left 
ſtrong garrifons in the country and return'd to 
Rome, whither he carried a hundred and forty- 
eight thouſand pound weight of filver, and five 
hundred and forty pound weight of gold, which 
he had plunder'd the country of, beſides a pro- 
digious treaſure that he diſtributed amongſt his 
ſoldiers. 

After CaTo, Spain was govern'd generally by 
Prætors, one ſent to the Hither and the other to 
the Further Spain, 'till the year 601, during 
which time we find the natives complaining to 
the Senate of Rome of the oppreſſions and extor- 
tions committed by their Governours, for which 
they cou'd have no redreſs, which occaſion'd a The fr 
general inſurrection of the Spaniards: they de- Num 
feated their enemies in ſeveral engagements, kil- 
ling mon thouſands of them. The city of Nu- 
mantia, ſituated in Old Caſtile near the ſource of 
the Duero, being at the head of this confederacy, 
it obtain'd the name of the Numantian war, and 
was a very long and bloody one; inſomuch that 
the Roman Senate found it neceſſary to ſend Ge- 
nerals of conſular dignity into Spain again, at the 
head of numerous armies. Of theſe LucuLLUs 
and GALBA render'd their names infamous by 


their treachery and cruelty; GALBA, when the 
town 


Naa p town of Coca had ſurrender'd to him upon certain 
VIII. conditions, was no ſooner poſſeſs d of the place 
but he put all the inhabitants to the ſword : And 
SER GIUS GAL BA, when the Luſitanian army had 
ſubmitted to him, caus'd them all to be murder'd. 
- Rowan Both LUCULLUS and GALBA, rais'd prodigious 
eral "A fortunes by the plunder of this people, and being 
, charg'd with their rapaciouſneſs and cruelty at 

Rome, which had render'd the Spaniards deſperate, 
and occaſion'd the continuance of the war, and a 
conſiderable loſs both of men and money to the 
republick, they found means to buy their peace 
with the very ſpoils they had robb'd the Spaniards 
of: from whence ſome have obſerv'd, that the 
moſt notorious villains often eſcape the hand of ju- 
ſtice, while poor puny ſinners are executed with- 
out mercy. 

Upon Gar BaA's return to Rome, Spain was 
again under the government of Prætors; when 
VirtlaTUs, a poor ſhepherd, a Luſitanian by 
birth, anno 604, caus'd another inſurrection, 
and defeated the Romans in ſeveral battles: nor 
were they able to reduce him by pure force, but 
after ten years hired ſome of his officers to aſſa ſſi- 
nate him while he lay aſleep. 

PomPEy, who now commanded in Spain, ob- 
ſerving that the city of Numantia and ſome others 
who had made their peace with Rome, and were 
call'd friends and allies to that republick, aſtected to 
retain their independency, and refus'd to be di- 
reed or influenc'd by that ſtate, ſtudied how he 
might pick a quarrel with them, and reduce them 
under his power; and having made or found ſome 
frivolous pretence to break with that people, aſ- 
lembled his forces and block'd them up on all 
ides ; nor weu'd he accept of any condeſcenſions or 
ſatisfactions offer'd by the Numantians for the pre- 
tended injuries receivd. However, the Spaniards be- 
ing at that time as well diſciplin'd as the Romans, 
maintain'd their ground againſt this great man, 
and the Conſuls that ſucceeded him, *till the year 
617, when C. HosTiLius MAncinus, the 
Conſul, coming into Spain, they defeated his forces, 
and ſurrounding the Conſul with the remains of 
his ſhatter'd army, obtain'd ſuch a peace of him 
as was very advantageous to themſelves, and no 
leſs diſhonourable to the Roman ſtate : but the 
Senate refus'd to ratify it, ordering the Conſul 
who made it to be deliver'd up to the Numan- 
tians. To which that people anſwered, the whole 
2 ought to be delivered up if they would not 
ratity the treaty, ſince it was at their mercy 
when the peace was ſigned. But the Senate de- 
termining to reduce all Spain under their domi- 
mon, in the year 619 ſent the celebrated Sc1p10O 
Ar RIC ANus into the Hither Spain, as they had 
done Decius BrxuTvus into the Further Crain, 
with numerous armies: and theſe experienced 
Generals, within the compaſs of two years, brought 
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almoſt every city under the ſubjection of the Ro- CHAP, 
mans; even Numantia itſelf offered to ſubmit XVIII. 
upon conditions, but were told by SCIPIO they 
muſt ſurrender at diſcretion : which they refu- 

ſing, he intrenched himſelf in ſuch a manner The de- 
round their little ſtate, that nothing could go in ſtruction of 
or out. They endeavour'd ſeveral times to break Numantis. 
through the Roman army, but were repuls'd, 
Whereupon being reduced to the utmoſt deſpair, 

they firſt killed their wives and children, and ha- 

ving ſet their houſes and their goods on fire, threw 
themſelves into the flames. Thus fell the Nu- 
mantines in the year 621, and with them the li- 

berties of Spain, the Romans ever after exerciſing Spain abſo- 
an abſolute dominion in that province, except = _— 
among the Cantabri, who poſſeſſed ſome inac- 
ceſſible mountains, and were not conquered ' till 

the reign of AUGUsTUs. And this was looked 

upon as fo ſignal a ſervice to the Roman State, 

that both Scipio and BRUTUs had a triumph 

granted them on tþcir return hcme. 

Spain now remaining in peace for ſeveral years, The Bale- 
was governed by ten Legates or Lieutenants ; and Aby the 
in the year 631 the Conſul Q. CrciL1vs Ma- Romans. 
TELLVUS conquered the Baleares or iſlands of Ma- 631, 
jorca, Minorca, &c. and in the years 643 and 
650 the Cimbri, a nothern nation, having pene- 
trated through France, and invaded Spain, were 
repulſed by the Romans, About the ſame time 
were inſurrections in ſeveral parts of Spain, which 
were ſuppreſsd by CALPURNI1Us Pis0, SULPI- | 
TIUs GALBA and TiTus Dip1vus: and in the 
year 657 the Conſul PuBLIius Licinivs CR as- 
sus being ſent into Hiſpania Ulterior, ſuppteſſed ſe- 
veral formidable inſurrections, for which in the ſixth 
year of his government he obtain'd a triumph. And 
in this country it is ſuppoſed CR Ass us heaped up 
that immenſe wealth which occaſion'd his fon 
Marcus CRAssus to be eſteemed the richeſt 
citizen in Rome, In the year 660 Italy was di- 
ſtracted with civil wars, the two factions being 
led by MaRri1vs and SYLLA; in theſe Spain 
alſo was involv'd, by the contrivance of SER T0- 
R1US, a Roman tribune, who ſet up for him- 
ſelf, and maintain'd his ground againſt the Ge- 
nerals of the republick, and even PomPey 
himſelf, who was fent againſt him, till the year 
681, when SERTORIUS was aſſaſſinated by his 
own party for ſome acts of tyranny he had com- 
mitted, 

PERPENN A, Who facceeded SER TOR1Us, be- Pompey fup- 
ingentirely defeated by Po ME Y, the reſt of Spain Preflesan in- 
made their ſubmiſſiom: whereupon Pom TH OO in 
erected ſeveral trophies upon the Pyrenean moun- W 
tains, ſome footſteps Whereof tis ſaid are to be 
ſeen at this day; and among the Vaſcones or Gaſ- 
cons, in the kingdom of Navarre, he founded the 
City of 8 now called Pampelona. At 
his return to Rome in the year 683, a triumph 

Was 
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CH AP. was granted him for his ſucceſſes in Spain; and 
XVIII. METELLUus, who was join'd with him in com- 
LAI mand, had the fame honour. 

JurivsCzsAR afterwards commanded in Spain 
in the years 685 and 693 ; but in 701 the govern- 
ment of that province was again conferr'd upon 
PomPEyY, which he govern'd by his Lieutenants, 
finding it neceſſary to remain at Rome to ſupport 
his intereſt in the ſenate, Whereupon CxSAR, 
who was in Gaul, led a great body of his forces 
over the Pyrenean mountains into Spain, and ſub- 
dued PomPEeyY's party there, for now the civil 
wars were begun in the Roman Empire, CzsAR 
being at the head of one party, and PME of 
the other, Cs AR, having obtain'd the victory 
at Pharſalia, in the year 700, ſubdued King PTo- 
LEMY in Egypt, and afterwards JuBA another 
African Prince, and having ſettled his affairs at 
Rome, came again into Spain in the year 709, 
where he bad the good fortune allo to vanquiſh 
PoMpE “'s two Sons CNervs andSExTUus Pom- 
PEIUS, and having amaſs'd together a prodigious 
treaſure (for he did not ſpare even the temple of 
HEeRCULEs) he return'd to Rome, leaving the 
government of the Hither Spain to Marcus LE“ 
PIDUS, and that of the Further Spain to Asi N Ius 
PoLL10, 

Julius CæsA being kill'd in the ſenate on 
the 15th of March, A. R. 710, SexTus PoM- 
PEIUS, the youngeſt of PomPEY's dons, allem- 
bled his friends in that province, fell upon As1- 
N1ius PoLLIO, who commanded in the Further 
Spain, and defeated him. But this war was ſoon 
after terminated by the mediation of LEPiDus, 
In the year 714, AuGUsTUus, Julius CzsAR's 
heir, Marc AnTowy, and LEP1Dus, divided 
the Roman Empire between them; in which 
diviſion Spain was allotted to Au usr Us, which 
occaſion'd a new Ara to be begun in that province, 
call'd Ara Cæſaris, that commenc'd from the year 
of Rome 714, and was generally made uſe of in 
this country till the year of Chriſt 1383, when 
King Joan of Caſtile, in an aſſembly of the ſtates, 
decreed, that all future computations of years ſhould 
be from the birth of Chriſt. Notwithſtanding 
which, the Era Cæſaris was made uſe of in ſeveral 
parts of Spain many years after, which commenc'd 
29 years before the Chriſtian Ara, or the birth of 
Our Saviour, 

AucusTus Ca#8AR having ſubdued his rivals 
in the Empire LEPID us and Marc AN ro , 
and for ſome time govern'd the Roman Empire in 
peace, the Cantabri, who inhabited that part of 
Spain now call'd Biſcay, truſting to their moun- 
tains, which were look'd upon as inacceſſible, ven- 
tur'd to fall upon the Roman colonies in Spain, 
and drew the people of Aſturia and Gallicia into 
their alliance, who were weary of the extortions 
and oppreſſions of the Roman Governours. Aug us- 
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rus hereupon aſſembling a numerous army, wentCH ap 
into Spain in perſon 3 but finding the enemy for- XVIII 
tified in their mountains, after he had in vain | 
endeavoured to bring them to a battle, falling ſick 
with the fatigue and vexation at the diſappoint- 
ment, he left the continuation of the war to his 
General NI. AGRriyPPA, and retir'd himſelf to 
Tarragona in Catalonia to wait the event of it. 

Agrippa having divided the army in three parts, 
order'd them to ſurround the three principal moun- 
tains the enemies were poſſeſs'd of, and caſt up 
ſuch intrenchments that it was impoſſible they 
ſhould receive any ſupplics of proviſions; where- 
by the Cantabrians were at length oblig'd to ſub- 
mit, tho' many of them, 'tis ſaid, choſe rather to 
die by their own hands than ſurrender at diſcretion, 
as the Roman Generals inſiſted they ſhould. And 
thus the war in Spain was brought to a period af- 
ter five years continuance, being about two hun- 
dred years after the Romans firſt entrance into that 
country, AUGUSTUS having fold many of the 
molt reſolute of the Spaniards for ſlaves, oblig'd 
the reſt to leave their habitations in the mountains, 
and come down into the valleys, that they might 
not be in a condition to inſult the Roman colonies 
again. He alſo fortify'd ſeveral places, and left 
ſtrong garriſons in them to keep the natives in awe, 
as Merida, Saragoſſa (Ceſar Augu/ta), Badajoz, 
Bracara-Auguſta, now Braga, &c. A Triumph 
was decreed Auguſtus at his return to Rome for 
the entire conqueſt of Spain, but he did not accept 
it ; ſports however were inſtituted in the room of 
it. And now the temple of Janus was ſhut the 
fourth time, all the world remaining in peace, 
This great Emperor died in the 15th year after the a, p. 1 
birth of Chriſt, | 

From the time of AuG usr us, Spain being di- The C- 
vided into three provinces, viz. thoſe of Tarraco- vemnen® 
nenſis, Bætica and Luſitania, was govern'd by as go" 
many Prætors. In Tarraconenſis, or Hiſpania Ci- augutw 
terior, which was now much the largeſt of the 
three, were fourteen colonies, thirteen munici- 
plums, and ſeven ſovereign courts, viz. at Car- 
thagena, Tarragona, Saragoſſa, Cl:ma now Co- 
runna, Aſtorga, Luga and Braga. In Bætica were 
eight colonies, and as many municipiums, with 
four ſovereign courts, viz. at Cadiz, Seville, E- 
zZija and Cordoua. In Luſitania were five colonies, 
and one municipium, viz Liſbon, call'd Felicitas 
Julia; and three ſovereign courts, viz. at Merida, 
Badajoz and Santeren, then calPd Scalabis. 

In the year of our Lord 99, Spain had the ho- Tn, 
nour of giving an Emperor to Rome, and one of the span- 
beſt that had reign'd for many years, viz. M. UL- 99- 
PIUs TRAJANUSs, born at Italica near Seville. He 
was a Prince of great natural parts, which were 
improv'd by his preceptor PLT ARCH the philo- 
ſopher ; and he was as remarkable for his humanity 


and univerſal benevolence, as for his parts and = 
ing. 


HA P. ing. He built two bridges of admirable ſtructure, 
XVIII. one over the Danube in Germany, and the other 
in Spain, over the 'T agus at Alcantara, which is 
{till ſtanding. He govern'd the Empire nineteen 
years and an half, 
The Romans continued ſovereigns of Spain till 
the beginning of the fifth century, when the nor- 
thern nations broke in upon the Empire. The 
Vandals, the Suevi, the Alans and Silingtans, firſt 
ſettled themſelves in France ; but the Romans and 
Goths uniting their forces againſt them, they paſs'd 
the Pyrenean mountains, waſting Spain as they 
had Italy and France before. The Vandals, and 
Swedes fix d themſelves in Gallicia and Caſtile, the 
Silingians in Bætica, and the Alans in Luſitania, 
inſomuch that only Cantabria and Aſturia now re- 
main'd under the dominion of the Romans. "Theſe 
nations falling out among themſelves, the Vandals 
went over into Africa, while the Swedes reduced 
both the Alans and Silingians under their domi- 
nion, and had infallibly conquer'd the reſt of Spain, 
if the Goths, another northern nation, had not 
ſtopp'd their progreſs. That people having ra- 
vag'd Italy, and plunder'd Rome it ſelf, march'd 
m. into Gaul, making Narbonne the ſeat of their Em- 
pire there, which in the beginning extended _— 
over Languedoc and Catalonia, though afterwards 
it comprehended moſt part of Spain. AToLPHUs, 
or ADOLPH their King, had ſcarce eſtabliſh'd his 
dominion in Gaul, but he was beſieg'd in his ca- 
pital by the Generals of the Emperor HonoR Ius, 
notwithſtanding he had married the Princeſs PLA- 
CIDA, that Emperor's ſiſter, becauſe he refus'd to 
deliver up ATTILA, whom ALARICK had caus'd 
to be proclaim'd Emperor in Rome. ATTILA 
being taken at ſea during this ſiege, and conſe- 
quently the occaſion of the war remov'd, a treat 
was concluded between theſe two powers; but ſo 
little to the ſatisfaction of the Goths, who thereby 
loſt all hopes of returning to Italy, that they aſ- 
ſaſſinated ATOGLPHUs, and advanc'd SIGERICK 
to the throne in his ſtead, who confirming the 
peace with the Romans which AToLPHUs had 
made, was aſſaſſinated allo by his e axe in the 
year 416, before he had reign'd a whole year. 
WALLIA, ſuppoſed to be the ſon of AToL- 
PHUS, was unanimouſly elected King in the room 
of S1GERICK, With this Prince the Romans 
join'd their arms, and aſſiſted the Goths in driving 
the Swedes and the other barbarous nations out of 
Spain. I ſhall paſs over the reigns of the future 
Gothick Kings till we come to that of EURick, 
cſteem'd one of the braveſt of them: he conquer'd 
all that the Romans had left in Spain, took Gal- 
licia from the Swedes, and reduced all the ſouthern 
provinces of France under his dominion, and died 
at Arles, his capital city, anno 483. Under the 
reign of RECAREDA, the Son of LEviGiLDA, 
the Empire of the Goths was in its greateſt glory, 
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for then it not only comprehended the ſouthern CH A P. 
provinces of France, and the whole kingdom of XVIII. 
Spain, but that part of Africk which lies net 
Tangier, Their Empire began to decline un- 710. 
der the reign of King WiTIZzA, and was 
totally deſtroy'd in the reign of RopERICE, 
who abandoning himſelf to his paſſion, raviſh'd 
the beautiful Cava, the daughter of Count 
Jurian, Governour of Gothick Mauritania, 
and of that part of Spain which borders upon 
the ſtreights of Gibraltar. This unfortunate fa- 
ther, to revenge the diſgrace done to his family, 
took a reſolution to do it at the expence of his coun- 
try, and confederating himſelf with ſome other 
malecontent Lords, invited the Saracens into Spain, The Empire 
who defeated the effeminate Goths in a general bat- - = 28 
tle, where Rop ERIC is ſuppos'd to be kill'd, and may ola | 
within three years after made themſelves entirely 
maſters of Spain, except ſome of the mountains of 
Aſturia, Biſcay and Navarre, whither ſuch of the 
Gothick Chriſtians retir'd as did not think fit to 
live under the dominion of the infidels. Thus was 
the Empire of the Goths deſtroy'd, about three 
hundred years after their firſt arrival in Spain. 
And here it is thought proper to give a liſt of their 
Kings. 
Gothick Kings of Spain, before the invaſion of 

the Saracens. 
ADoLPH, or ATOLPHUs, invaded Spain, A. D. 


713. 


411 
SIGERICK ſucceeded 415 
WALLIA 416 
THEopoRIC I. 419 
THORISMOND 451 
THEoDORIC II. 453 
EvARIC 46 
ALARIC, the firſt King of the Viſegoths 483 
GESALIC 506 
THEoDoRIC III. 511 
AMALARIC 526 
THevuDis 531 
THEODEGESILUS 548 
AGILA 549 
ATHANAGILDUS 554 
Leuva I. 56 
LEeuviGlLDpus 268 
RECAREDUs I, 586 
Lzvuva ll. 601 
WITERIC Fa 603 
God DboMAR ＋ 610 
SISEBUT 612 
REcAREDus II. 620 
SWINTHILA 2 621 
SIZENANDUS 631 
CHINTILANUS 635 
TurGaA 640 
CHINDASUINT 641 
RECHESwWIN TY 649 
WAMBA 672 
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680 
687 
2 
RopkE RIC 11 
He was defeated and kill'd in a general battle by 

the Moors or Saracens 713 

I muſt here beg leave to detain the reader a 
little, and obſerve, that theſe Moors or Saracens 
who conquer'd Spain, were indebted to that im- 
poſtor Manomer, of whom I have treated already 
in the ſtate of Arabia, both for their religion and 
empire: as he had aſſum'd the office of High- prieſt 
of that new religion he ſtruck out, as well as the 
ſovercignty of the people he ſubdued ; his ſucceſtors 
alſo pretended to the ſupreme power, both in ec- 
cleſiaſtical and temporal affairs, which they exer- 
cisd for ſome centuries under the title of Caliphs, 
making Babylon the ſcat of their empire; and ſuch 
prodigious ſucceſs did the ſucceſſors of this impoſtor 
meet with, that they eſtabliſhed their dominion in 
moſt of the kingdoms of Aſia and Africa within 
the compaſs of fourſcore years. It was in the year 
of our Lord 713, and the 97th of the Mahometan 
Ara, that they pais'd into Europe and poſſeſs'd 
themſelves of the kingdom of Spain. They al- 
low'd liberty of conſcience, I find, to the Chriſtians 
wherever they came, tho' the Mahometan religion 
only was encourag'd by them, and thoſe who em- 
brac'd it generally obtain'd the name of Saracens 
from the Arabs the founders of it, who had long 
gone under that denomination ; they were allo 
called Moors in many countries, from the darkneſs 
of their complexion, 

Uri, or ULir, the ninth Caliph from Ma Ho- 
MET, was Emperor and High- prieſt of the Saracens 
when they were invited over from the coaſt of Bar- 
bary by JULIAN and ſome other treacherous Chri- 
{tians, who were diſguſted at King RopERICE's 
adminiſtration. They apply'd themſelves to Muza 
then Governour of Barbary, who ſent over at firſt 
a {mall detachment of four or hve hundred men, 
rather to ſound the inclination of the Spaniards 
than with any hopes of ſucceſs; but finding the 
people generally inclin'd to revolt, he rais'd a 
powerful army, and ſent them under the conduct 
of Tarif, a Saracen General, to make a deſcent on 
the Spaniſh coaſt. Rop ERIC E on this occaſion, 
*tis ſaid, behav'd himſelf with as much bravery 
and conduct as any of his Gothick anceſtors, and 
bid fair for the victory when the armies came to 
an engagement, but was betray'd by his general 
officers, and even by his Biſhops, who in the heat 
of the battle join'd the Mahometans. They ima- 
gin'd poſſibly that the infidels, after they had aſ- 
lifted them in dethroning their ſovereign King 
RoDERick, whoſe 2 they dreaded, would 
have been ſo complaiſant as to have retir'd on the 
other ſide the water again, and left them to have 
nominated a ſucceſſor in his ſtead: but the Sara- 
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over, they indulg'd them in a general toleration of 


year after their arrival in Spain, the Goths in the 


cens were too well acquainted with the fruitful- CH Ab 
neſs and riches of the country to abandon it; tho XVIII. 
in gratitude to the Spaniards, who invited them | 
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their religion: nay, AB DAL As 1s, the Son of 
Mvuz a Governour of Barbary, to whom his father 
committed the government of Spain, condeſcend- 
ed to marry Queen EGILONA the widow of Ro- 
DERICK, and ſuffer'd her to enjoy the free ex- 
erciſe of her religion in his own palace. 

AB DALAsts having caus'd himſelf to be ac- Abdilay 
knowledg'd King of Spain by the perſuaſion of his fr fr! 
wife EG1LONA, made Seville the ſeat of his go- Kc f 
vernment ; and carrying the war into France, con- Spain, 
quer'd the ſouthern provinces, which were then 
in poſſeſſion of the Goths. 

ABDALASIS having reign'd three years, was 
aſſaſſinated by his kinſman AJus, who uſurp'd 
the government of Spain, but not the title of King 
any more than his ſucceſſors, till ADARAMEx, 
who aſſum'd the regal title about the year 731, a. 
gainſt whom Mun1z the Saracen, Governour of 
Gallia Gothica, revolting, ABDARAMEN march'd 
into France, and having defeated Mun1z, he af- 
terwards conquer'd great part of France, but was The Sin 
oppos'd by CHARLES MaRTEL prime miniſter cens df 
o“ that kingdom, and kill'd in a general battle, SOR 
where, according to the French hiſtorians, the Nan. 
Saracens loſt upwards of 300000 Men; and in the 
— 739 the Saracens were driven almoſt out of 

rance by the ſame ſucceſsful General CHARLES 
MaRTEL. 

Not long after the Saracens erected ſeveral petty Th: un. 
kingdoms in Spain, viz. the kingdoms of Toledo, c: er: 
Saragoſſa, Cordoua, Seville, Grenada and Mur- _— 
cia: which diviſion of their conqueſts gave the in Shel 
Chriſtians a great advantage of them. And this 
brings me to treat of the Gothick Princes who re- 
cover'd their country again from the Saracens, 

The Moors having made themſelves maſters of 710 
all Spain, except ſome barren inacceſſible rocks and 
mountains in Aſturia, Biſcay and Navarre, whi- 
ther the Chriſtians retir'd who refus'd to ſubmit 
to their government, paſs'd the Pyrenees in 
order to reduce that part of France under their 
power which belong'd to the Goths there, as has 
been intimated already. During this expedition 
of the Moors into France, which was in the third 


mountains of Aſturia finding it difficult to ſubſiſt 
the multitudes that had taken refuge there, made 5 
choice of PELAG1Us for their leader, a gentle- rien 
man who had ſerv'd in the Moors army, and upon 1 
ſome diſguſt had retir'd to his diſtreſsd brethren, King'y 
and under his conduct ventur'd to deſcend into the Chu 
plains again. Having made themſelves maſters of 
Oviedo, they proclaim'd PeLAaG1vus their King. 
He afterwards obtain'd a ſignal victory over the 


Mooriſh forces, and upon this ſucceſs being 25 72% | 


Ap. by the Chriſtians from all parts, beſieg'd and took 
XVIII. the capital city of Leon, ſubduing great part of 
that province, from whence his ſucceſſors after- 
wards obtain'd the title of Kings of Leon. What 
contributed mightily to this ſucceſs, was the mul- 
titude of Chriſtians that remain'd diſpers'd among 
the Moors, who found means to deliver up many 
places to their brethren, For the Moors having 
geg deen invited over by the bulk of the people, ſeem'd 
eſfors 1711C . - : 
-»of to look upon the Spaniards as their friends; and 
: on their expedition into France truſted many of 
the Chriſtians with commands in the army they 
left behind them, and with the government of 
ſome conſiderable places, looking upon this as the 
moſt probable means of keeping the people quiet 
while they were employ'd in the Gallick war; fo 
that there is no reaſon to have recourſe to miracles 
to account for the ſucceſs of the Chriſtians at this 
time, as the Spaniſh writers conſtantly do. But 
to proceed ; Pelagius after a long and fortunate 
reign, died in the year 737, leaving his new- 
erected kingdom to his Son FaviLa, of whom 
„nothing remarkable is related, unleſs it be, that he 
-3-, Was kill'd by a bear as he was hunting, two years 
'* after his acceſſion. 
unſe, To FaAviLa ſucceeded Don ALoxso, or AL- 
FONSO, Who retook ſeveral conſiderable towns 
from the Moors, extending his conqueſts to the moſt 
diſtant provinces, Hedied in theyear 757 ; and had 
the Spaniards continued united under his ſucceſſors, 
the Moors had probably been driven out of Spain 
in a few years : but about this time ſeveral others 
of the Gothick nobility, obſerving the ſucceſſes of 
the Kings of Leon, attack'd the Moors in different 
parts, and aſſum'd to themſelves the title and dignity 
of ſovereign Princes, particularly Don Garcias 
X1MENES in Navarre; AZN AR Son of Eu Do Duke 
of Aquitain in Arragon; BERNARD, a French- 
man, made Earl of Catalonia by CHARLEs the 
Great, upon the taking Barcelona; and ſeveral 
others took upon them the titles of Counts and 
Earls in Caſtile, acknowledging however the King 
- Leon for their ſupreme Lord. But to return to 
con, | 
Don ALonso was ſucceeded by his Son FRo1- 
LA, who gain'd a fignal victory over the Moors, 
and bravely defended what his father had acquir'd. 
He was murder'd in the year 768 by his brother 
AURELI1Us, who uſurp'd his throne to the pre- 
judice of his Son AURELI1Us, and appointed Si- 
LON to ſucceed to the throne after his death ; 
which happen'd in the year 774. Of 81 Lo little 
more notice is taken in hiſtory, than that he died 
3 anno 783, and was ſucceeded by Alox so the Son 
17. of FROILA, 
ee, MauREGATUs, ALonso's uncle, by the aſ- 
is chu. ſiſtance of the Moors, depoſed him, and having 
bbs , leign'd five years and fix months died anno 788. 
iin tg Au — by the Chriſtians as well on ac- 
OL, II. | 
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count of his uſurpation, as his agreeing to pay the C H AP, 
Moors annually a tribute of an hundred virgins, of XVIII. 
which fifty were to be of noble extraction. 1h 
ſame year died ABDER HAMAN King of the Moors, 

who having united all the infidels under one head 

again, recover'd Barcelona, and moſt of the towns 

the Chriſtians had poſſeſs'd themſelves of in the 

reign of ALonsoT. 

ERMUDO, call'd the Deracon, ſucceeded Berries. 
MavuREGATUs, and having declar'd the depoſed 788. 
ALoNnso his companion in the government, died 
anno 791. ALONSO refuſing to pay the tribute 
of virgins, was attack'd by the infidels, whom he 
defeated, and kill'd 70000 of them in the held of 
battle, according to the Spaniſh writers, whom 1 
cannot give entire credit to upon theſe occaſions ; 
for the numbers of their enemies lain within the 
compaſs of a few years were ſo many, according to 
them, that there could have been no Moors lett in 
the country. ; 

ALoNso having no children, 'tis ſaid, appoint- 
ed CHARLEMAIN his ſucceſſor, upon condition 
he would aſſiſt him in expelling the Moors out of 
Spain: but the Spaniſh nobility dreading the do- 
minion of the Franks, united their forces with the 
infidels, and taking the paſſes of the Pyrenees a- 
bout the mountains of Roncevaux, gave CHAR- Charle- 
LEMAIN a memorable defeat, wherein the ce- © 2 
lebrated RoL AND was kill'd, whoſe actions the ; 
Spaniſh hiſtories as well as romances are ſtuff'd 
with. ALonso0 died in the year 843, having ap- 
pointed RaAMiRo the Son of BERM U Do his ſuc- 
ceſſor. 

The reign of RA MIRo is celebrated for a ſignal Ramico. 
victory he obtain'd over the Moors, whereby he 843. 
aboliſh'd that infamous tribute of an hundred vir- 
gins which the Chriſtians had been obliged to pay 
the Infidels for many years. He alſo defended the 
coaſts of Gallicia againſt the Normans, who inva- 
ded them, and obliged the Normans to return to 
their ſhips. | 

OR DoN No the Son of RamrRo ſucceeded his Ordonno. 
father anno 850. He defeated the Moors and took 850. 
ſeveral towns from them, and dying in the year 
862, was ſucceeded by his eldeſt Son Alo xso the 

reat. | 
, Don ALoNns0 was driven from his throne, and Alonso. 
having recover'd it again, was ſucceſsful againſt 862. 
the Moors; but ſquandering away his treaſures in 
magnificent buildings,: and o 2 his ſubjects 
with heavy taxes to reimburſe himſelf, an inſur- 
rection was raiſed againſt him, to appeaſe which he 
was obliged to reſign his crown to his Son Gar- 
CIAS, anno 910. 

 Gakcias was ſucceſsful againſt the Moors, and Garcias. 
died anno 913. } JAS 

Ox Do No his brother ſucceeded him, and trans- Ordonno. 
fer'd the ſcat of his government from Oviedo to 931. 
Leon. The Earls of Caſtile endeavouring to ren- 

| 5 K der 
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CHA p. der themſelves independent, he ſummon'd them to 

XVIII. meet him on pretence of conſulting them, and 
» aauſ d them all to be put to death, and died him- 
ſelf ſoon after, anno 923. 

He was ſucceeded by his brother FRoIL a, who 
putting to death ſeveral other Caſtilian noblemen, 
that province reyolted from him, chuſing two of 
the nobility to govern them ; one of whom had 
the civil, and the other the military government 
conferr'd on him. 

ALoONSo ſucceeded on the death of FROLI LA, 
which happen anno 924. He reſign'd his crown 
to his brother RamMiRUs, anno 931, and became 
a monk. | 

RAMIR us defeated the Moors and plunder'd the 
town of Madrid, He reſign'd his crown to his ton 
ORDONNO in his old age, and died ſoon alter, 
VIZ. anno 950, 

Ox De xo joining his forces with the Caſtilians, 
obtain'd a ſignal victory over the Moors, and died 
anno 955, being ſuccceded by SANCHO his bro- 
ther. 

SANCHo was depos'd and expell'd the kingdom 
in the beginning of his reign by OR DoNNo the 
Son of ALoNnso the monk, by the aſſiſtance of the 
Moors; but SANCHo recover'd his throne again. 
He was engag'd in war with the Earl of Caitile, 
and compell'd at length to renounce the ſovereign- 
ty of that earldom, SANCHo was poiſon'd with 
an apple by Go z A Lo, a diſaffected Earl, and died 
anno 967, being ſucceeded by his Son RA MIR us, 
an infant of five years of age. 

RamMiRuUs was under the tuition of his mother 
and aunt moſt part of his reign. His couſin BE R- 
M u Do the Son of OR DoNNo raiſed a rebellion a- 
gainſt him; of which the Moors took advantage, 
and recover'd feveral towns from the Chriſtians. 
The clergy are ſaid to be extremely wicked in this 
reign. RAMIRUsS died anno 982, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his couſin BERMUpDo, who had incited 
the rebellion againſt him. 

Be RM Do, or VEREMUND II, obtaining the 
crown by a faction, was diſtracted with civil wars 
in the beginning of his reign, of which the Moors 
taking advantage, retook abundance of towns from 
the Chriſtians, and even the city of Leon : where- 
upon BERMUDo enter'd into a confederacy with 
the Earl of Caſtile and King of Navarre, and re- 
puls'd the Infidels, driving them out of his country. 
He died in the year 999, and left his kingdom to 
his Son ALoxso, an infant. 

The beginning of the reign of ALoNso was un- 
fortunate, the Moors ravaging his territories in a 
terrible manner, But the infidels being afterwards 
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weaken'd by civil diſſenſions, and dividing their 

country among a multitude of petty royalets (or 

every one that could poſſeſs himſelf of a city ſtiled 

himſelf a King) the King of Leon re-poſle(s'd him- 

{elf of all the Moors had taken from him; and in 
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confederacy with the King of Navarre and theCy Ap 
Earl of Caſtile, made incurhons into the enemies XVIII. 
country as far as Cordoua; inſomuch that the in- Cy 
fidels were glad to purchaſe their peace on very 
hard terms. King ALonso afterwards rebuilt the 
city of Leon which had been demoliſh'd by the 
Moors, and invaded Luſitania or Portugal, and 
laying fiege to Viſco, he was kill'd before that 
town with a dart, anno 1028. | 

BE RM U Do, or VEREM UND III, ſucceeded his Bermuda, 
father ALonso. During this reign it was, that 1028, 
SANCHo King of Navarre having married the ſiſ- 
ter and heireſs of GaRClas, Earl of Caſtile, uni- 
ted Caſtile to the kingdom of Navarre on the death 
oft (TARCIAs, who was murder'd by ſome of his 
vaila} Lords. SaNCHo King of Navarre after- 5 , 
wards made war on BRERRMO DO King of Leon, TN 
and conquer'd part of his territories, which pro- conquer; 
duc'd a treaty between the two Kings, wherein it _ a 
was agreed, that Don FERDINAND, the King of tle by = 
Navarre's Son, ſhould marry DoN N A SANCHA, mage. 
the daughter and heireſs of the King of Leon, and 
that ſhe fhould receive as a dower in preſent, all 
that had been conquer'd of Leon, and be declared 
heireſs of that kingdom. SANncHo died anno 1035, 
moſt of Spain being at this time united in his houſe, 
He left four ſons; to GARC1Aas the eldeſt he gave 
Navarre and Biſcay, to FERDINAND Caſtile, to p 5 
Gods ALvo Sobrarva and Ripagorſa, and to RaA-teriwris 
MIRUS, a natural Son, Arragon ; and on every amore hit 
one of them conferr'd the title of King. GaR- 
CIASs the eldeſt going a pilgrimage to Rome, Ra- 
MIR Us endeavour'd to make himſelf maſter of Na- 
varre; but GARCIAs returning home, drove him 
even out of Arragon. BERMO Do King of Leon, 
white the brothers were engag'd in war among 
themſelves, invaded Caſtile, the dominions of his 
brother FERDINAND; but GARCI1AS coming to 
the aſſiſtance of FERDINAND, they defeated BE R- 
M Do, and kill'd him in the field of battle, where- p., nd 
by FERDINAND became poſſeſs d of the kingdom 1038. 
of Leon in right of his wife. A war happen'd al- Firt K. of 
terwards between Ga Rc IAS King of Navarre and Ci, *: 
FERDINAND, in which GAaRcias loſing his life, 
FERDINAND ſucceeded to Navarre, and during 
the diſpute, Ra MIRO found means to recover Ar- 
ragon again. FERDINAND alto recover'd great 
part of Lufitania from the Moors, and dying in the 
year 1065, divided his dominions among his ſons, 


Kings of Caſtile after the invaſion of the 


Saracens. 


This country was govern'd after the year 904- 
by Counts; the laſt was GarRCias, who was 
kill'd on the day of his marriage. His faſter EL - 
VIRA married SANCHo II, King of Navarre, by 
which Caſtile was added to the crown of Navarre. 
SANCHo divided his dominions among his children, 
anno 1037, or 1038: he gave ile to his Son 
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AP. FERDINAND, who conquer'd Leon, and on his 
XVIII. death divided his kingdoms among his three Sons; 
-— to SANCHO he gave Caſtile, to ALoxso, Leon, 
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and to GAR c IAS, Gallicia. 


SAN cho ſucceeded to Caſtile, anno 1067 
ALons0 his brother ſucceeded him 1073 
ALPHONSUS VII. 1109 
ALPHONSUs, or ALonso VIII. 1118 
SAN cHO II. 1157 
Al RONsus, or ALoNSsO IX. 115 
HxNRV I. 1214 
FERDINAND III. 1217 
ALPHONSUS X. 1252 
SANxcho III. 1284 
FERDINAND IV. 1295 
ALPHoONSUS XI, 1312 
PETER 1350 
Henmy II. 1369 
Jon I. 1379 
HENRY III. 1390 
JohN II. 1407 
HENRYIV. 1454 
FERDINAND V. 1474 
PHILIP I. 1504 
CHARLES I. 1516 
PailiP II. 1558 
PHIIIP III. 1598 
PBILIr IV. 1621 
CHARLES II. 1665 
PHIILIr V. 1700 


CHARLES III, Archduke of Auſtria, the pre- 


ſent Emperor, was proclaim'd King of Spain anno 


1703, and is to retain that title during his life, 


together with Naples, Sicily, Milan and Spaniſh 
Flanders, which are to deſcend to his heirs : the 
reſt of the dominions of Spain are confirm'd to 
PnILI V, and his heirs. 

SANCHO having driven ALONs0 out of his domi- 
nions, and taken GARCI As priſoner, poſlefs'd him- 
ſelf of the territories of his two brothers about the 
year 1067; but being kill'd at the ſiege of Camora, 
ALoNso his brother, who till this time had re- 
ſided among the Moors, made himſelf maſter of 
Caſtile as well as Leon, and afterwards took To- 
ledo, held impregnable in thoſe days, and a vaſt 
extent of country from the Moors. Great re-in- 
torcements coming over from Africk afterwards, 
the infidels defeated the Chriſtians in two general 
battels; notwithſtanding which, ALonso at length 
repuls'd them again, and oblig'd the King of Cor- 
doua, then the greateſt of the Mooriſh ſovereigns, 
to become tributary to him. 

ALoNnso VI dying in the year 1109, AL o so, 
who had married URaca his only daughter and 
heireſs, ſucceeded to his dominions ; but this mar- 


Tiage being declar'd void for conſanguinity, AL9Ns0 


the Son of URACA, by RAYMUND of Burgundy, 
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her firſt huſhand, was proclaim'd King of Caſtile CH AP. 
and Leon. About this time ALonso King of XVIII. 
Arragon took Saragoſſa from the Moors. Bot 
ALoxso King of Arragon, and ALonso his ſon- 
in-law, King of Caſtile, were very ſucceſsful a- 
gainſt the Movin taking towns without number 
from them: but the King of Arragon had the miſ- 
fortune to be kill'd in a ſkirmiſh with the infidels 
in the year 1134. By his will he left his domi- 
nions to the knights templers and hoſpitallers, but 
his ſubjects did not acquieſce in it: the Navarrois 
choſe GARC1 as, deſceuded from their former royal 
family, for their King; and the Arragonians e- 
lected RaMiRo, a Monk, brother to their late 
King, whereby theſe kingdoms became divided 
again, 

onus King of Caſtile being now the moſt Alonſo K. 
potent of the Spaniſh Sovereigns, caus'd himſelf to of Caftile 
be crown'd Emperor of Spain at Toledo, on Whit- — 
ſunday 1135. . 1135. 

Two years after, the Earl of Portugal, Don Kingdom of 
ALoNns0, who was then poſſeſs'd of the eaſtern part Portugal 
of that country, having great ſucceſs againſt the ——_ 
Moors, was faluted King of Portugal by his army, 39. 
which title his ſucceſſors retain'd for many hundred 
years. 

ALoNso the Emperor entring into a confede- The Moors 
racy with the Kings of Navarre and Arragon a- decline a- 
gainſt the Moors, they took from the infidels the!“ 
cities of Banca, Almeria, Tortoſa, Lerida and 1147, 
Fraga in the years 1147 and 1148, and about the 
ſame time Liſbon was taken from them by the 
King of Portugal. | 

ALoNnso the Emperor died in the year 1157, his Sancho. 
eldeſt Son SANCHo ſucceeding to Caſtile, and 1157. 
FERDINAND his youngeſt Son to Leon and 
Gallicia. 

SANCHo dying within little more than a year, Alonfo. 
was ſucceeded by his Son Alox so an infant. Du- 1158. 
ring his minority, his Uncle FERDINAND, King 
of Leon, waſted his country, endeavouring to get 
the young King into his hands ; but the nobility 
of Caſtile defended their monarch's perſon againit 
all his efforts, notwithſtanding King FERDINAND nl 
had made himſelf maſter of Toledo, and moſt of 
the conſiderable towns in that kingdom. The Caſ- 
tilians weary of the tyranny of FERDINAND King 
of Leon, invited their young King ALons0 to take 
the government upon him, about the year 1168 ; 
and upon his appearing, Toledo and other cities 
expell'd the King of Leon's garriſons, and declar'd 
for him. Not long after the Kings of Caſtile and 
Arragon enter'd into a defenſive alliance, and the 
young King of Caſtile, to ſtrengthen himſelf {till 
more, married the Princeſs ELE ANoR, the daugh- 
ter of Henry II, King of England. And now 
the Spaniſh Kings being at peace among themſelves, 
enter'd into a confederacy againſt the Moors. The 
Infidels on the other hand having invited over vaſt 
| EEE numbers 
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CH A P. numbers of Africans to their aſſiſtance, fell upon 
XVIII. ALonso King of Caſtile, and routed his army 
before the Kings of Leon and Navarre had join'd 
him, whereupon follow'd a truce between the 
Chriſtians and Moors. The year 1212 was more 
favourable to the Chriſtians ; for the four Kings 
of Spain, viz. the Kings of Leon, Navarre, Ca- 
tile and Arragon, having aſlembled all their forces, 
Aſignal and being join'd by an hundred thouſand foreig- 
victory ners, who came from France and other Chriſtian 
— ng countries, gain'd a ſignal victory over the Moors, 

who had been re- inforc'd in like manner by the 
Mahometan Princes from Africk, and, accord- 
ing to the Chriſtian account, kill'd two hundred 
thouſand of them upon the ſpot. 

ALonso died in the year 1214, leaving behind 
him one ſon named HENRY whoſe minority oc- 
caſion'd great diſturbances in the kingdom, He 
died without iſſue in the year 1217. His eldeſt 
ſiſter BLANCH had been married to Lewis VIII, 
ſon of PH1r1e-AuUGusTus King of France: the 
other, BERENGARIA, to ALonso King of Leon. 
The crown ſhould have deſcended to the eldeſt and 
her heirs, but the ſtates, out of their averſion to 
Feminana, foreigners, transfer'd their allegiance to FERDI1- 

1217, NAND, ſurnam'd the Holy, Son of BERENGARIA, 
who immediately poſſeſs'd himſelf of the kingdom. 
It is related by ſome, that BLANCH was not the 
eldeſt ſiſter, and that the Caſtilian noblemen diſ- 
puted BERENGARIA'S right to the crown, only 
on account of the Pope's having declar'd her mar- 
riage with ALons0 void, and their children ille- 
git imate, as being too near in blood, 
nn By the death of ALonso, Leon and Caſtile 
Caftile were re- united again under FERDINAND. The 
united ag ain. power of the Moors began to decline extremely at 
W & this time; King JamEs of Arragon took from 
tians conquer them Majorca in the year 1230, Minorca in the 
Majorca, _ 1232, Yvica in the year 1234, the city and 
Valencia, kingdom of Valencia in the year 1238. FERD1- 
Nl N AN D took from them in the year 1230, Merida 

and Badajoz, and ſeveral other places; in the year 

1236, the city and kingdom of Corduba; in the 

year 1240, Murcia put it ſelf under the protec- 

tion of Caſtile; in the year 1243, Seville and the 

reateſt part of Andaluzia ſubmitted to FRRDI./ 

NAND : but whilſt he was making preparations to 

carry the war into Africa, he died in the year 1252, 
being fucceeded by his Son ALoNnso X. 

ALoNs0 or ALFoNs$0 the tenth was famous a- 
mong foreigners for his wiſdom and great ſkill in 
aſtronomy; but he was unfortunate at home, 
and hated by his ſubjeQs ; the firſt occaſion of 
which was his loading his ſubjects with taxes, in 
order to repleniſh his exhauſted treaſury : he alſo 
caus'd the current coin to be diminiſhed, which 
enhanc'd the price of every thing; whereupon he 
ſet certain rates on all proviſions, and this occa- 
fiow'd a general ſcarcity, the people not being wil- 
ling to ſell at the ratespre ſcrib'd them. He was by 
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ſome of the Electors choſen Roman Emperor, butC H ap 
becauſe his children were then very you „and XVII. 
great diviſions ariſen among his nobility, jo de- F 
lay'd the taking poſſeſſion of the imperial dignity 
ſo long, that RopoLe H of Hapſburg was elected in 
his ſtead, and when he would afterwards have ac- 
cepted of it, he was excommunicated by the Pope, 
and oblig'd to renounce the title of Emperor. 

Upon the death of FERDINAND his eldeſt Son, 
SANCHo the younger brother begun to form de- 
tigns upon the ſucceſſion, though FERDINAND 
had leſt children behind him. This occaſion'd a 
jealouſy betwixt the father and ſon, which at length 
broke out into an open rebellion, the ſon being aſ- 
ſifted by the major part of the ſtates, 

This commotion however ceas'd on the death Sanche. 
of ALoxso, which happen'd anno 1284, when 1284 
SAN c Ho uſurp'd the crown, to the F. of his 
nephews. Under the reign of this King, many 
battles were fought againſt the Moors with various 
ſucceſs, In the year of his acceſſion happened the 
Sicilian Veſpers, by which means PETER King of 
Arragon obtain'd the kingdom of Sicily, He died 
in the year 1295. 

During the minority of his Son FERDINAND Ferdinant 
the fourth, the kingdom of Caſtile was in great IV. 
diſtraction. After FERDINAND came to age, he 1295 
commenc'd a war with the Moors, taking from 
them Gibralter, and died in the flower of his age, 
anno 1312, leaving one Son named ALONSO, an 
infant about twelve months old. Under the reign 
of this King, JAuEs King of Arragon obtain'd 
the kingdom of Sardinia by the Pope's grant, who 
pretended to a right of diſpoſing of it; and the re- 
publick of Piſa being then in poſſeſſion of the ſame, 
were beaten out by the Arragonians. 

The minority of ALonso XI, was in like man- Alon x1, 
ner full of trouble, the Moors receiving great rein- 1312. 
forcements from Africa. The Caſtilians however 
obtain'd a ſignal victory over them in the year g yidoy 
1340, in which battle, tis ſaid, two hundred thou- over the 
ſand Moors were kill'd, and but twenty-five thou- [ot 
ſand Spaniards ; upon this Algezira was taken, and 134% 
a peace concluded with the King of Grenada, on 
condition that he ſhould be tributary to Caſtile. 

King ALoxso died at the ſiege of Gibralter, ,,, 4, 
anno 1350, and was ſucceeded by his Son PETER, Cruel. 
ſurnam'd the Cruel, who reign'd very tyrannically. 1359 
He drew the hatred of . of his ſubjects upon 
himſelf by parting from his Queen BLAN CH, whom 
he afterwards caus'd to be murder'd for the fake of 
a concubine, This occafion'd a plot againſt him, 
which he ſuppreſs'd with a great deal of bloodſhed. 
In the mean while a war aroſe betwixt him and 
PETER IV King of Arragon, who aſſiſted the re- 
bels in Caſtile. They had ſet up for their King, 
HENRY the King's brother, by a concubine call d 
ELEONORA GusMan. With him alſo join'd a 

reat many French voluntiers, ſo that falling upon 


ETER of Caſtile, he forc'd him to flee into A- 
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But PETER having prevail'd with the 
Prince of Wales to aſſiſt him with an army of ve- 
ENRY, 
and obliged him to retire into France in his turn. 
King PETER however did not deſiſt from his ty- 
ranny, whereby he quite Joſt the affection of his 
ſubſects; and HENR V having gather'd another army 
in atk re-enter'd Caſtile, where being aſſiſted 
by the Caſtilians, he defeated his rival, and killed 
him with his own hands. 

Henry Il, ſurnamed the Baſtard, did at firſt 
labour under great difficulties, the neighbouring 
powers attacking him on every fide ; but at laſt 
a peace was made with all of them upon honou- 
rable terms. He died in the year 1379. 

His ſon JohN endeavour'd to obtain the crown 
of Portugal upon the death of FERDINAND its 
King, whoſe daughter he had married; but the 
Portugueſe, out of their averſion to the Caſtilians, 
ſet up for their King JoHx, natural ſon to PE- 
TER King of Portugal, who maintain'd himſelf 
againſt the Caſtilians, and gain'd a ſignal victory 
over them near Aliumbaret. Caſtile was at that 
time in great diſtraction, the Engliſh ſiding with 
the Portugueſe under the Duke of Lancaſter, 
who having married the daughter of PETER ſur- 
named the Cruel, pretended a right to the crown 
of Caſtile, and accordingly aſſumed the title and 
arms; but the diſpute was at laſt compoſed, by 
marrying the daughter of the Engliſh Duke to 
the Prince of Caſtile. After which a peace was 
likewiſe concluded with Portugal, Joh x died by 
a fall from his horſe, anno 1390. | : 

HenRy III was a ſickly Prince, under whoſe 
minority great diviſions aroſe in the kingdom, 
He did nothing remarkable, except that he re- 
ſtor'd the revenues which the nobility had alie- 
nated from the crown. He died in the year 1497, 
leaving behind him Joan II, a child of two 
months old. 

The tuition of this Prince was committed to 
his mother and Don FERDINAND his uncle, to 
whom the States offer'd the kingdom, which he 
refuled, but accepted however the crown of Ar- 
ragon. This King under the tuition of his mo- 
ther being grown very effeminate, addicted to 
pleafure, and having no genius or inclination for 
publick buſineſs, committed the whole manage- 
ment of the State to his favourite ALVAREZ DE 
Luna, an ambitious man, which occaſion'd great 
murmurings among the nobility. Jon taking 
his favourite's part, a civil war enſued, wherein 
the rebels were headed by his own fon, and the 
city of Toledo declar'd againſt him. At laſt the 
King tired out with protecting AL VAR EZ, and 
the many inconveniences he had brought himſelf 
under, conſented to cut off this favourite's head, 
and died himſelf the next year. Under the reign 
of this King a war broke out betwixt the Spa- 
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had great advantages. In the year 1420 XVIII. 


King AL oN so of Arragon was adopted by Jo 


Queen of Naples for her heir ; but a difference 
ariſing betwixt Jo Ax and ALoNns0o, ſhe declar'd 
the ſaid adoption void and null, receiving in his 
ſtead Lewis Duke of Anjou; which afterwards 
occaſion'd bloody wars betwixt France and Spain: 
but at laſt ALongso prevail'd, making himſelt 
maſter of Naples, and leaving the ſame to his na- 
tural fon FERDINAND. 

In the kingdom of Caſtile, Joux II was ſuc- 
ceed by his fon HENRY IV, {tiled by ſome the 
Scourge and Scandal of Caſtile, who being inca- 
pable of begetting children, to remove the ſuſpi- 
cion of his impotence, hired one BERTRAND 
DE CUEVYA, afterwards created a Duke, to lie 
with the Queen, who having been deliver'd of a 
daughter named Joan, HENRY cauſed her to 
be proclaimed heireſs to the crown. What con- 
firm'd the people in this belief was, that the 
Queen afterwards had another baſtard by an- 
other perſon. To wipe off the ſcandal, and to 
exclude Jo AN from the ſucceſſion of the crown, 
the nobility of Caſtile enter'd into an aſſociation; 
and placing the image of HEN RV upon a ſcaffold, 
they there formally accuſed him of this wicked 
contrivance, and afterwards having taken off his 
ornaments, threw his image from the ſcaffold, 
proclaiming at the ſame time ALoNnso, brother 
of HENRY, their King. From hence aroſe in- 
teſtine wars, which occaſion'd ſeveral battles. 
During theſe troubles ALonso died, 

About the fame time FERDINAND, {cn of 
Jonn II, King of Arragon, whom his 
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father had fon of John 


declared King of Sicily, propoſed a marriage with 11, King of 


IsABELLA, HENRYyY's ſiſter, to whom the rebel- 
lious Caſtilians had offer'd the crown, and forced 
HE NR to confirm her right to the ſame: where- 
upon the nuptials were celebrated privately, Yet 
would HENRY, by making his conceſſion void, 
have afterwards ſet up again the title of Joan, 
whom he had promiſed in marriage to CHARLES 
Duke of Aquitain, brother to Lewis XI King 
of France, But he dying ſuddenly, HEN RV at 
laſt was reconciled to FERDINAND and ISA 
BELLA, and dicd in the year 1474. 
IsaBELL A, now Queen of Caſtile, 
ried to FERDINAND Kin 


Arragon, 
married to 
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fler toHenrp 
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ile, being mar- P. Anand 
of Sicily, and pre- and Iſabella 


ſumptive heir to the kingdom of Arragon, and King and 


thereby moſt of the dominions of Spain becoming 
ſubject to one houſe, I ſhall treat more largely of 
the future reigns than I have of the former, when 
this country was ſplit into ſo many little king- 
doms and principalities, that their hiſtory was not 
of ſuch conſequence as that of the ſucceeding Mo- 
narchs. But it may be proper here to give a liſt 
of the Kings of Arragon before it was-united 
to Caſtile, 7 


Queen of 
Caftiles 


1474 


Kingy 
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grants extorted by force, or granted voluntarily Cy , 
by the late King HENRY were declared void, XVII 


Kings of Arragon after the invaſion of the 
Saracens. 


This kingdom was erected in 905, and con- 
tain'd then Sobrarva and the country of Ripagorſa. 
SANCHO ABRACA was their firſt King, and 
called himſelf King of Navarre and Arragon. 
They continued in one hand 132 years, till 
SANCHO the Great divided his dominions be- 
twixt his ſons; and Arragon fell to his baſtard 
ſon RamIRo, who was the firit of the ſeparate 


Kings, 


RAMIRoO came to the crown anno 1037 
SANCHO RAmMIR ſucceeded 1067 
Don PeDpRro I, 1094 
ALPHONSUs, or ALoNso I, 1104 
RAMIRo II. 1134 
Rarmonp I, 1138 
ALPHONSUS, or ALoNs0 II. 1165 
Pe TER II, 1196 
James !. 1214 
PETER III. 1276 
Arenonsvs II. 1285 
JAuEs II. 
AlrHONsVUs IV. 1328 
PETER IV. 1336 
ſonnx I, 1389 
ARTIN 1395 
FERDINAND 1413 
ALPHoNsUs V. 
Torn II. 1460 
FERDINAND 1478 


FERDINAND and ISABELLA met with great 
oppoſition in the beginning of their reign, as well 
from a powerful faction in Caſtile, as from A- 
Lons0 King of Portugal, who having eſpouſed 
the Princeſs 33 by ſome pretended to be 
the legitimate daughter (though generally held to 
be illegitimate) of the late King HENRY, aſ- 
ſumed the title of King of Caſtile, and raiſed a 
numerous army to aſſert his title. But the King 
of Portugal being defeated in a general battle near 


Toro, deſiſted from his pretenſions, and the Prin- 


1479. 
Arragon de- 
ſcends to 
Ferdinand, 


ceſs Joanna, whom he had eſpouſed, retired 
into a nunnery, 

Jon King of Arragon dying in the year 1479, 
FERDINAND took poſſeſſion of that kingdom, 
together with Catalonia, Valencia, and Majorca, 
which belonged to it ; ſo that he was now 1n his 
own or his wife's right Sovereign of all Spain, 
except Navarre, Portugal, and Grenada, the laſt 
of which provinces was yet in the poſſeſſion of 
the Moors, | 

The people of Caſtile complaining that the no- 
bility oppreſſed the commons, and had devour'd 
the revenues of the crown, which was the occa- 


ſion of the heavy taxes impoſed on the nation, all 


At the ſame time Prince Joan, the fon of Kin 
FERDINAND and ISABELLA, was declared heir 
to the kingdoms of Caſtile and Arragon. He was 
born in the year 1478. 

And now King FERDINAND and his Queen 
being peaceably ſettled in their dominions, em- 
ployed themſelves in reforming ſuch abuſes in the 
adminiſtration, as had been introduced during the 
late wars; and particularly in the courts of juſtice: 
for lawyers are the ſame in every country, and if 
their practice is not ſometimes examin'd into by 


the legiſlature, greater oppreſſions will be com- 


mitted under a colour of juſtice, than could have 
happen'd in places where there was no law in be- 
ing. His next care, ſay the Spaniards, was to 
root all errors and hereſies out of the church; 
and to that end he eſtabliſh'd the holy inquiſition, 
to keep the converted Moors and Jews in awe, 
and deter them from returning to their idolatry 
and ſuperſtition, But notwithſtanding the ſpe- 
cious pretences for erecting this court, in the words 
of the judicious PUFFENDORFF, it is eſteem'd 
by other nations an inhuman and execrable tri- 
bunal, and carries the greateſt injuſtice with it, 
in making the children to bear the guilt of their 
parents, and not ſuffering any one to know ei- 
ther his accuſers, or the particulars of the charge 
brought againſt him, in order to clear himſelf of 
it. But I ſhall enlarge further on this head, when 
I come to give the hiſtory of the perſecution 
raiſed ls the converted Jews and Moors of 
Grenada, &c. | 

The greateſt part of Spain being united under 
one head, was become too powerful for the Moors 
of Grenada, who were alſo much weaken'd by 
their inteſtine diviſions, which induced King FER- 
DINAND about this time to endeavour the mak- 
ing an abſolute conqueſt of them. The war was 
begun in the year 1481, by ſkirmiſhing and at- 
tacking ſome inconſiderable towns, which were 
often taken and retaken; but nothing of any great 
conſequence happen'd in this war till the year 
1487, when the city of Malaga was beſieg'd by 
King FERDINAND with an army of twelve thou- 
ſand horſe and forty thouſand foot. 


upwards of three months. 

There being ſome diſturbances in Arragon, and 
the plague ſweeping away great numbers of peo- 
ple in Spain the three following years, the war 
againſt the Moors was not carried on with vigour, 
only the country was haraſſed and waſted to the 
very walls of . b 
capital was beſieg d by the Chriſtians, ſaid to con- 
tain at that time ſixty thouſand houſes, and to 
have no leſs than a thouſand and thirty beautiful 


It was taken 1487 
on the 18th of Auguſt 1487, when it ſurrender'd Malt 


at diſcretion, after it had been bravely defended w\ ; 


In the year 1491 that — 


140¹4 
The lar 
neſs of © 
towers city» 


1481 


14516 


towers on the walls. King FERDINAND fat 
down before it on the 24th of April 1491, and it 
ſurrender'd upon articles on the 25th of Novem- 
ber following, having held out a ſiege of ſeven 
months. The articles were ſworn to by King 
FERDINAND on the one fide, and by BoaBp1r, 
the Mooriſh King, on the other : the ſubſtance 
whereof were ; 
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< That the Moors within ſixty days deliver up 
sto the King the two caſtles, the towers, and 
© oates of the city. That they do homage to 
© King FERDINAND, and take an oath of alle- 
„ giance to him. That they ſet at liberty all 
«© Chriſtian flaves without ranſom. That till theſe 
© articles be performed they deliver up five hun- 
© Jred ſons of the principal inhabitants as hoſtages, 
© That they be left poſleſs'd of their lands, arms, 
© and horſes, only delivering up the artillery, 
© That they keep their moſques, and have the 
© free exerciſe of their religion. That they be 
© rovern'd according to their own laws; and to 
© this purpoſe perſons of their own nation be ap- 
pointed, by whoſe advice the King's officers ſhall 
© adminiſter juſtice to them. That part of the 
© uſual taxes be abated during the term of three 
© years, and never after be greater than they uſed 
© to pay to their own Kings, That ſuch as will 
go over into Africk may ſell their goods, and 
© be furniſh'd with ſhips for their paſſage into any 
port they ſhall chuſe. That King Boanpir's 
© ſon, and the other hoſtages deliver'd by him, be 
© retor'd after the city is ſurrender'd.” 


Before the ſixty days were expired a fanatick 
Moor raiſed an inſurrection in the eity, exclaim- 
ing againſt the capitulation, which King Boa E- 
DIL with ſome difficulty ſuppreſs'd ; and being 
apprehenſive of farther tumults, ſent immediately 
to King FERDINAND to acquaint him with the 
tuation of affairs, offering to deliver up the city 
before the time was expired. Whereupon King 
FerDINAND made his entry into the city of 
Grenada at the head of his army on the day after 
New-Year's-Day 1491-2, being met by King Bo- 
ABDIL at the head of fifty horſe, who upon de- 
livering up the keys of the town to FERDINAND, 
laid, We are your flaves, invincible King! We 
* deliver up this city and kingdom to you, not 
* doubting you will uſe us with clemency and 
* moderation ? 

To King BoABDIIL was affign'd the valley of 
Purchena for his reſidence, with a handſome re- 


frica, rather than live a ſubje& in a country of 
which he had been Sovereign. And here it may 
be proper to inſert a lift of 

Grenada, 


the Mooriſh Kings of 


venue; but he choſe to tranſport himſelf to A- 
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Kings of Grenada after the invaſion of the 
Saracens. 


This was the * of the kingdoms of the Moors in 
Spain, whither that people generally retired after 
their expulſion from the other provinces, 


ManomMET ABEN ALHAMAR began his reign 


A. D. 1238 

MAHOMET Mir 1273 
MAHOMET ABEN ALHAMAR 1305 
MaHOMET ABEN AZ ER 1313 
Is MAE! 1314 
ManomMerT 1328 
3 1334 
AHOMET LAGUS 1361 
ManoMET of Cadiz 1394 
JosEPR | ; 1409 
ManomeT ABEN BALv I412 
> x 1424 
AHOMET the Crook- back 1428 
ManomMerT the Little ibid. 


ManoMerT the Crook- back again I4 
N. ALBEN AL MaAo uſurp'd the crown. 
AHOMET the Crook-back was reſtored again 


30 


1435 
ManoMerT the Lame 1439 
ABEN ISMAEL 1452 
Morey HAcEN 1470 
MAHOMET BoABDIL the Little 1482 
MorEY BOABDII 1485 


And being beſieg'd in his capital city of Gre- 
nada, ſurrender'd it, together with his king- 
dom, to FERDINAND and ISABELLA, King 
and Queen of Caſtile and Arragon, on the wy 
after New-Year's-Day, anno 1491-2; whic 
put an end to the dominion of the 
Spain. | 


Moors in 


King FERDINAND and Queen ISABELL a be- 
ing at Grenada in the year 1492, commanded 
all Jews to depart the kingdom of Spain within 
the ſpace of four months; but gave them leave to 
ſell their effects or carry them with them. 
Whereupon, 'tis faid, ſeventeen thouſand fami- 
lies of that people (and according to others, eight 
hundred thoukind ſouls) quitted that kingdom ; 
ſome tranſported themfelves to Africa, others to 
Italy, &c. ut the bulk of them went to Portugal, 
where King Joan II permitted them to be 
receiv'd upon condition of their paying him 
eight crowns of gold for every head, and their 

romiſing to depart his kingdom within a certain 
imited time, on the expiration whereof all who 
remain'd behind were to be made ſlaves, But 
when this people came to the port-towns of Por- 
tugal in order to tranſport themſelves, they To 
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CHAP, the King had prohibited all ſhips to take them on 
XVIII. board ; and notwithſtanding their ſtay was occa- 
— ſon'd by the King's own orders, he caus'd all their 
effects to be ſeiz'd on the expiration of the time pre- 
ſix d, and fold their perſons to his ſubjects for ſlaves, 

Doctor GE DDEs adds, That King EMAnvu- 
© EL, who ſucceeded JohN, reckoning it to have 
© been both an unjuſt and diſnonourable thing 
© that his predeceſſor had done to the Jews, he 
© ſet them all at liberty again; but at the ſame 
time commanded them all, upon pain of perpe- 
© tual ſervitude, either to be baptized within a 
certain term of months, or to leave Portugal, 
* promiſing that ſhips ſhould be provided for all 
that would depart at the three chief ports of his 
© kingdom. The J:ws who had all left Spain, 
© where they and iheir anceſtors had liv'd for a 
great many generations, becauſe they would 
© not turn Chrittians, did intend to leave Portu- 
gal for the ſame reaſon, and did accordingly re- 
pair with their families to the ports appointed 
© for their embarkation, where inſtead of ſhips to 
carry them off, they met with a proclamation 
* prohibiting them upon pain of death to embark 
© any where but at Liſbon : To which city when 
they were all come with their families, the King 
* commanded all their children that were under 
© fourteen years of age to be taken from them, 
© and to be baptized by force, With which un- 
expected violence ſeveral parents were ſo inrag'd, 
© that they threw their children that were under 
© that age into the river and into wells, and 
© themſelves after them. But the time appointed 
© for their embarkation being expired, and no 
© ſhips being permitted to take any of them aboard, 
© they did, rather than be made ſlaves again, 
© conſent to be baptized. 

© The Jews who were baptized at this time, in 
this manner, are reckon'd to have been above three 
« hundred thouſand, men, women and children, 
And whereas few, if any of them, were in their 
© hearts Chriſtians when they were thus forced to 
© receive baptiſm, great numbers of their deſcen- 
* dants do to this day in Portugal continue to 
© breed up their children in the Jewiſh religion, 
* notwithſtanding the unintermitting cruelties 
© which have ever ſince been exerciſed by the In- 
© quiſition upon all who have been convicted of 
* having returned to that faith. 

This diſperſion of the Spaniſh Jews is rec- 
© kon'd, by all of that nation and religion, to 
© have been, both as to hardſhips and as to their 
© numbers, nothing inferior to that which followed 
© upon the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. 


America dif- It was ſoon after the conqueſt of Grenada that 


covered bb CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUs, a Genoeſe, at- 
Columbus. tempted the diſcovery of America for the Spaniards, 
He had apply'd himſelf firſt to the court of Por- 
tagal, and afterwards to HENRY VII, King of 
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England, for a ſquadron of ſhips in order to un- CHa 
dertake that enterprize, and was lighted by both XVIII 
of them. At length FERDINAND and ISABEL - 
LA, Sovereigns of Caſtile and Aragon, after 
deliberating upon the matter ſeven years, aſſiſted 
him with three ſhips and ſeventeen thouſand du- 
cats, which they were forc'd to borrow, their 
treaſury was ſo exhauſted by the wars: and with 
theſe COLUMBUS ſet fail from Palos on the third 
of Auguſt 1492, and having touch'd at the Cana- 
ries, after ſeveral days fail diſcover'd certain 
iſlands which he named the Prince's lands; and 
having built a fort, and left ſome men in garri- 
ſon there, he return'd to Spain, 

The next year he diſcovered the iſlands of Cuba 
and Hiſpaniola, and great part of the continent, 
both north and ſouth, introducing the Spaniards 
into a country of many thouſand miles extent, 
rich and fruitful beyond expreſſion, and where 
they found ſuch inexhauſtible mines of gold and 
ſilver, that they have ſupply'd Europe with the 
greateſt part of thoſe precious minerals ever 
lince, To eſtabliſh themſelves, they deſtroyed 
the two vaſt empires of Peru and Mexico, which 
they found little difficulty in effecting, the na- 
tives being perfectly naked and unarm'd. But I 
ſhall not here enlarge on the diſcovery of America, 
reſerving this part of modern hiſtory 'till I come 
to treat of th: part of the world. 4 

The French King deſigning to make an at- 140% 
tempt on the kingdom of Naples, to which the gougilis 
houſe of Arragon had ſome pretenſions, in order ani 
to ſecure the Friendſhip of King F ERDIV AVD ige 
while he was engaged in that expedition, he made F 
him a ceſſion of Rouſſillon and Cerdagne, in the 
year 1493. 

Not long after, King FERDINAND poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the maſterſhips of the three military 
Orders in Caſtile, the maſters whereof had 
claim'd an exemption from the regal juriſdiction, 
and were become ſo very powerful by reaſon of 
their vaſt revenues and numbers of dependants, 
that they were formidable to the King himſelf. 
Theſe Mafterſhips were co nfirm'd to his Majeſty 
by Pope Innocent VIII. His Holineſs alſo gave 
him the title of the Catholick King, on account 
of the zeal he had ſhewn for extirpating the Jews 
and Mahometans. 

In the year 1497 died JoHN Prince of Ca- Jeb 
ſtile and Arragon, and preſumptive heir to both 4%, 
thoſe crowns 

I come now to enquire into the uſage the 149 
Moors met with in Spain, after they had ſub- 
mitted to the Chriſtians, of which our country- 
man Doctor Ge DDEs has given us a very full 9, ce 
account. He obſerves, that notwithſtanding the un | 
taking of the city of Grenada put an endto the the ut 
dominion of the Moors in Spain, the bod 
people in that province, as well as in 
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Ab. doms of Valencia and Murcia, were ſtill Maho- * appear'd before him, deſired that his irons might CHAP, 
Vill. metans; and that there were alſo great numbers be knocked off that he might deliver his mind XVIII. 
of them ſtill diſpers'd over Caſtile, Eftramadura, with the more freedom, which having been 
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Arragon, Catalonia, and other provinces of Spain, 
who continu'd a diſtinct people from the Spaniards 
by an obſtinate adherence to the religion, language 
habits, and cuſtoms of their anceſtors, ſcarce any 
of them having been converted to the Chriſtian 
faith by the Spaniſh miſſionaries who had been 
employ'd for that end. 

Whereupon King FERDINAND and Queen 
Is ABEL LA Coming to Grenada in the year 1499, 
ſent for the famous XIMENEs, Archbiſhop of 
Toledo, and charged him, as he had any regard 
for the honour of the Chriſtian religion, the fal- 
vation of mankind and the ſafety of the govern- 
ment, that he would take effectual meaſures for 
the converſion of their Mooriſh ſubjects, who 
were no leſs infidels than when they liv'd under 
Mahometan Kings. 

< XIMENES, ſays that writer, who was a 
© man that wou'd not be eaſily baffled in any thing 
< that he undertook, begun that great work with 
« courting and careſſing the chief men among the 
Moors, and having by rich preſents and greater 
© promiſes perſuaded ſome of the firſt quality a- 
* mong them to turn Chriſtians, their examples 
were followed by a conſiderable number of the 
© inferiour ſort, 

The Moors both in the city and count 
© being much alarmed and diſpleaſed with thoſe 
© converſions, ſeveral of their principal men, with 
< whom the Archbiſhop had not been able to pre- 
© vail, did go about to perſuade their kindred and 
© others neither to be flatter'd nor bribed out of 
© the religion of their forefathers. 

'* The Archbiſhop, as ſoon as he heard of thoſe 
* counterworkings, laying all humanity, faith the 
* writer of his life, 1 aſide, he commanded 
* all thoſe zealots to be apprehended, and having 
* loaded them with irons, he order'd them to be 
* thrown into dungeons, and to be treated in 
them as the greateſt of malefactors. 

* Among theſe zealots there was one named 
*ZAGRI, who was of a noble family, and had 
been in a high command in armies, and who, 
* among his other exploits, had in his younger 
days fought hand to hand with GoNzAL o, the 
* Great Captain. The Archbiſhop reckoning that 
* if he were but able to ſubdue ZaGR1's high 
* ſpirit ſo far as to make him turn Chriſtian, 
* none among the Moors would after that dare 
to oppoſe him in his converſions, he committed 
* him to the cuſtody of one of his own chaplains 


done, he declared that he had been commanded 
the night before in a dream to turn Chriſtian ; 
© adding at the {ame time with a ſmile, I am not 
* ſuch a blockhead as to want any more arguments 
to perſuade me to that, beſides thoſe I have 
* had given me by that terrible lion of your 
* Lordſhip's, (alluding to his keeper's name:) to 
* whom ſaid ZAG RI, Let my countrymen be 
but committed for ſo many days as I have been, 
© and I will undertake they ſhall all be converted 


_ © by him to Chriſtianity ; intimating how bar- 


© barouſly he had been uſed by LRONSI. 

© 'The Archbiſhop being overjoy'd at his having 
© thus converted ZAGRI, commanded him to be 
© led out and waſhed, and having cloathed him 
in ſcarlet, he baptized him himſelf, calling him 
by the name of Gonzalo FERDINANDoO, 
the Great Captain who was at that time in Gre- 
© nada, and ſettled a penſion on him of 5000 
* crowns yearly for his life. 

The other Mooriſh priſoners being no more able 
© than ZAGRI towithſtandLz oN 1's arguments, did 
< yield and were baptized likewiſe by the Archbiſhop; 
* who after this commanded all the Moors to de- 
© liver their Alcorans and all their other Arabick 
© books to him; which having been done, he or- 
© der'd all the books that treated of philoſophy 
© and medicine to be preſerved, burning all the 
© reſt in the market-place of the city, to the great 
© mortification of the Moors who had not chang'd 
© their religion. And being reſolved to make his 
© harveſt as great as it was poſſible, he commanded 
© the children of all the Moors, who were called 
Elkes, to be taken from them and baptized, upon 
« pretence that their anceſtors were antiently Chri- 
0 N who had apoſtatized to the Mahometan 
ſect. | 

Theſe violent proceedings of the Archbiſhop's 


_ occalion'd an inſurrection in the city, which be- 


ing with difficulty ſuppreſs d by the King's troops, 
his Majeſty order'd the mutineers to be dealt with 
as traytors, unleſs they would turn Chriſtians. 
Whereupon, *tis ſaid, no leſs than fifty thouſand 
of them ſubmitted to be baptized. 

The Moors in the country, underſtanding the 
force that had been put, upon their brethren in 
Grenada, had recourſe fo arms ; whereupon the 
Great Captain GoNzA Lo march'd againſt them, 
and having taken the town of Huyar, put all the 
Infidels therein to the ſword, men, women, and 
children; which render'd' the Moors deſperate, 


Yr. Ge named LEON I, a man of a fierce and cruel and occaſion'd the inſurrection to become till 
ecount * diſpoſition, in whoſe keeping ZAGRI had not more genera, inſomuch that the Great Captain 
p — * been many days before he begg*d of his keeper was obliged to deſire his Majeſty to aſſemble 
frer 80 * to be permitted to ſpeak with the Archbiſhop ; the reſt of his army, and match againſt them in 
onqueltY * which having been granted, ZAGR1 when he perſon, 
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CHAP, The Chriſtians afterwards made themſelves ma- 

XVIII. fters of Guadix, Almeria, and many other towns 
of the Infidels; but thoſe who had retired into the 
moſt inacceſſible part of the mountains, ſtill de- 
fending themſelves, obtain'd leave to go over to 
Barbary on their paying ten dollars a head, many 
of whom however were obliged to remain in Spain 
and be baptized, for want of money to pay for 
their paſſage. And in this manner *tis computed 
about two hundred thouſand Moors, men, women, 
and children, were made Chriſtians within the 
compaſs of a few months, 

As to the uſage of the Moors in the other con- 
quer'd provinces, I find that in Andaluſia, where 
the ſame forced converſions had been practiſed, 
the Inquiſition of Seville had condemn'd no leſs 
than an hundred thouſand of the Moriſcoes, pre- 
ſent or abſent, for apoſtacy within the ſpace of 
forty years; of which number four thouſand had 
been actually burnt, thirty thouſand reconciled to 
the church, and the reſt had made their eſcapes 
into Barbary ; inſomuch that many thouſand 
houſes, in the diſtrict of Seville only, were de- 
ſerted and left without inhabitants, which had 
occaſion'd grievous complaints from the nobility, 
and put a ſtop to theſe barbarities for a time, 

The Moors of Valencia, who were conquer'd 
by James King of Arragon in the year 1236, 
enjoy'd the free exerciſe of their religion many 
years afterwards. That Prince had indeed or- 
der'd his clergy to endeavour to make proſelytes 
of them by preaching, and upon their repreſenting 
that the Moriſcoes were ſuch incurable Infidels 
that they could never be converted to Chriſtianity 
but by force, and the Pope's exhorting him to 
baniſh them out of his dominions, he did propoſe 
the expulſion of them to the Cortes. Yet the 
thing was ſo warmly oppoſed by his Barons, to 
whom moſt of the Moriſcoes were vallals, and 
whoſe Iands would have been of little value to 
them, if theſe people, by whom they were culti- 
vated, were baniſhed, that the deſign was laid 
aſide, and not revived again in above three hun- 
dred years, notwithſtanding they did all that time 
continue Mahometans. 

As to the general expulſion of this people out 
of Spain, I thall reſerve the account of it till I 
come to the year 1610, when it was efteCted by 
Prairie III. 

The Princeſs Joanna, the eldeſt ſurviving 
daughter of King FERDINAND and Queen Is A- 
BELLA, having been married to PHILIP Duke 
of Burgundy and Archduke of Auſtria, fon to 
the Emperor MAxIMILIAN, was on St. MaT- 
THIAS's day, 1500, deliver'd of a Prince, after- 
wards called CHARLEs V, Emperor of Germany 
Charles V and King of Spain. And PHILIP and his Prin- 
nn. ceſs coming into Spain in the year 1502, were 

1502. ſworn heirs of the kingdoms of Caſtile and Leon, 
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Thus was the Auſtrian family firſt introduced into CH Ap 


Spain. 
The French King, CHARLES VIII, having 
about this time made a conqueſt of the duchy of 
Milan and kingdom of Naples, FERDINAND 
King-of Caſtile and Arragon enter'd into a con- 
federacy with the Pope, the Emperor, Venice, 
and Milan, to drive the French out of Italy, 
ſending GonsaLvo FERDINAND DE CER“Ä 
DUA, commonly called the Great Captain, to the 
aſſiſtance of the Neapolitans, by whoſe conduct 
the French were expelled that kingdom. But 
not 4 rea; a treaty of peace was concluded be- 
tween France and Spain, wherein it was agreed 
to depoſe FREDERICK King of Naples, and to 
divide that kingdom between them ; Apulia and 
Calabria were allotted to FERDINAND the Ca- 
tholick King, and Abruzzo and Campania to the 
French ; and. the Pope gave each of them the in- 
veſtiture of his part. The two Kings accordingly The 5; 
made an entire conqueſt of the country, and the nud nals 
unfortunate FREDERICK fled to the iſland of If- FN 
chia, But the French and Spaniards. afterwards . 
falling out about the limits of their territories, 
Gods AL vo the Great Captain drove the French 
out of that kingdom a ſecond time, and moſt of 
their army periſh'd in their retreat. From this 
time we may look upon the Spaniards to be ſole 
Sovereigns of Naples as well as Sicily. 
IsABELLA Queen of Caſtile dying in the year 1504, 
1504, appointed the Princeſs Jo ANNA and the Iſabel: 
Archduke her huſband heirs to the crown of Ca- Qed 
{tile: but if the Princeſs, on account of her in- — 
diſpoſition (ſhe is reported to have been diſtracted 
with jealouſy) ſhould not take upon her the go- 
vernment, ſhe committed the adminiſtration of it 
to King FERDINAND, till Prince CHARLES, 
their fon, arrived at the age of twenty years, ac- 
cording to an act of the Cortes, or three Eſtates 
of Caſtile, paſſed not long before for that pur- 
poſe. She confirm'd allo to King FERDINAND 
the maſterſhips of the three military orders, and 
half the revenues of the new conqueſts in A- 
merica. | 
King FERDINAND immediately upon the 
Queen's death cauſed his daughter the Princeſs 
Jo ANNA to he proclaimed Queen, and her huſ- 
band PH1L1P King of Caſtile in right of his wife, 
but took the adminiſtration of the government 
upon himſelf ; and in order to ſupport his power, 
enter'd into an alliance with the King of France, 
which he cemented by marrying GERMANA DE 
Foix, the French King's niece, on whom he agreed 
to confer the kingdom of Naples, in excluſion of 
Prince CHARLES his grandſon ; which his ſon- 
in-law King PH111P highly reſented, as well as 
his taking upon him the government of Caſtile. 
PHIL1P therefore coming to Spain from the Low 
Countries with a great fleet and a good body of 
German 
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1 HAP. German troops, with which his friends in Caſtile 
III. 


Kell. join'd him on his arrival, King FERDINAND 

was obliged to retire to Arragon, and leave Pa1- 

0 l. K. LIP in the poſſeſſion of Caſtile. However, a treaty 

Cattle. was ſet on foot between them, and they parted 
friends, in appearance at leaſt, 

King PHIL1P, as has been intimated already, 
entertaining a variety of miſtreſſes, provoked his 
Queen to the laſt degree. Whereupon ſhe took 
all opportunities of ſhewing her reſentment ; and 
the people were ſo diſguſted at the ill uſage ſhe 
received from her huſband, that a party was 
form'd in the kingdom to reſcue her out of his 
hands. PHiL1P, on the other hand, gave out 
ſhe was mad, and propoſed the excluding her from 
the regency ; but when the matter was mention'd 
in the Cortes, and they were required to take the 
oaths of allegiance, it was carried, that they ſhould 
ſwear to Queen JoAN N A as Queen of Caſtile in 
her own right, to King PHILI only as her 
huſband, and to Prince CHARLES as heir to the 
crown after his mother's death. Another occa- 
ſion of diſcontent among the Caſtilians was the 
diſplacing the native Spaniards, and putting the 
Germans and Flemings into all poſts of honour 
and profit in the kingdom; and fo general was 
the diſaffection at this time, that if FERDINAND 
had return'd into the kingdom, the people would 
infallibly have depoſed King PHIL1P, and con- 
terred the adminiſtration of affairs on the Catho- 
lick King again: but he was gone to Naples to 
ſecure that kingdom, being apprehenſive that Gox- 
SALVO the Great Captain might ſet up for him- 
{elf, or yield that kingdom to ſome other Sove- 
reign, To prevent which, the Catholick King 
propos'd the bringing back the Great Captain 
with him to Spain, under pretence of his having 
occaſion for his ſervice on that fide ; and in the 

ob. mean time King PIII died, viz. on the 25th 
\n; Philip of September, 1506, The ſituation of affairs in 
* Spain on this event is ſo well deſcribed by Dr. 
GEDDES, that I chuſe to follow that gentleman 
in the relation of them. 
He ſays, That the Queen, whoſe brain was 
„ © ſomewhat diſtemper'd before, did upon this loſs 
kj." * ink into fo deep a melancholy, that Nr who 
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* were about her had much ado to keep her from 
* famiſhing herſelf. And as during th&\whole 
time of her huſband's fickneſs ſhe had never, 
though ſhe was big with child, day nor might, 
* ſtirred from his bed-ſide; ſo having, ſome days 
* aſter he was buried, been told by a Monh, that 
* he had read in ſome legend or other of ung 
* who came to life again after he had been dead 
* fourteen years, ſhe immediately commanded her 
* huſband's body to be brought into her bed- 
* chamber, where, having taken it out of the 
: coffin, and laid it in a bed of ſtate with its face 

uncover'd, ſhe kept.it there as long as ſhe liv'd, 
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to ſee that nor any other city any more, ſhe 


his being recalled to be their Governour ; al- 
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© which was above twice fourteen years; and when CH AP. 
© ſhe was awake, was continually looking upon it, XVIII. 
© and watching when it would riſe, — med 

And as the Queen's fondneſs for her huſband, 
© who had little deſerved it from her, fo her jea- 
© louſy of him was ſo much increaſed by his death, 
© that ſhe would never ſuffer any woman but her- 
© felf to go near his corps, nor none of that ſex, 
© beſides her old ſervants and confidants, to come 
© within the doors of the room where it lay. 
© And having left Burgos, with a reſolution never 


© travelPd in the night by torch-light, with her 
© huſband's corps drawn in a hearſe by fix Flan- 
© ders mares from one obſcure village to another, 
© until ſhe ſettled at laſt at Tortela, where in a 
© very mean houſe ſhe was deliver'd of a daughter, 
© without the help of a midwife ; for as there was 
© no perſuading of her to lie- in in any other room 
© but in that where her huſband's corps was, ſo 
© ſhe would not hear of a midwife, tho* never fo 
© antient, being brought into it. 

„The breath was not well out of PRIIIr's 
© body, when the Grandees were all to pieces a- 
© bout the adminiſtration of the government du- 
© ring Prince CHAR LEs's minority. The Nobles, 
© who had appear'd moſt forward in driving FER“ 
© DINAND out of Caſtile, talk'd high againſt 


6 ledging, That if his government was grievous 
© to his Nobles before, it would be much more ſo 
© now, after he had been fo highly provoked by 
© their having join'd with PH1LIe againſt him. 
His being married to the Princeſs GERMAN A, 
© in hopes of having male iſſue by her, was like- 
© wiſe urged as an unkind thing to the poſterity 
© of their Queen IsABELLA, and which, if he 
© were its Governour, might prove of dangerous 
© conſequence to Caſtile, 
© The Queen, who when ſhe would ſpeak, 
© which was but ſeldom, did always give very 
pertinent anſwers, being addreſs'd to know to 
* whom ſhe would have the adminiſtration of the 
© government of her kingdoms committed, is ſaid 
© to have anſwer'd, My firſt-born fon and heir 
« CHARLES is too young to adminiſter the go- 
% vernment himſelf, and MAxIMILIAN my fa- 
& ther-in-law cannot well leave the Empire and 
his own hereditary dpminions ; or if he would, 
ce he is altogether a ftranger to the tempers and 
e cuſtoms of my people, which are all perfectly 
&« underſtood by my father, and who has with 
<« great toil and danger much enlarged my terri- 
ce tories.” But when ſhe was deſired, after ſe 
« wiſe an extemporary anſwer, by a publick in- 
© ftrument to conſtitute her father Governour of 
«© Caſtile during her ſon's minority, not a word 
© more was to be had from her, neither would 
© ſhe to her dying day ever be perſuaded to put 
5 L 2 her 
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CHAP. © her hand to any writing, or to give any reaſon 

XVIII. why ſhe would not do it; only on other occa- 

Lynn © ſions ſhe would ſometimes ſay, “ That it was 
* ſcandalous for the widow of a good huſband to 
let any thing trouble her thoughts but the me- 
* mory of her great loſs,” 

Cardinal XIiMENEs, Archbiſhop of Toledo, 
the wiſeſt and moſt diſintereſted ſtateſman that 
Spain, or perhaps any other kingdom, ever had, 
* at firſt ſeem'd to agree with the Nobles to ex- 
* clude FERDINAND from the regency, to which 
his near relation to the Prince gave him ſo good 
da title; but being ſenſible that no man was ſo 
fit as FERDINAND to govern Spain at that time, 
* he ſo manag'd the Council of State, that he pre- 
© vaild with them to ſend for FERDINAND, 
© who was then at Naples, to deſire him to come 
© and take upon him the adminiſtration of the go- 
© yernment, during the time of his daughter's in- 
© diſpoſition, and of his grandſon's minority. And 
* though the Queen would not be perſuaded to 
© give any countenance to his coming by writing 
* a line to invite him, yet having been defired b 
© his Ambaſlador at her court, to order . 
© prayers and ſupplications to be made in all the 
£ churches for his ſafe arrival in Caſtile, ſhe made 
© anſwer, it ſhall be done; and added, that ſhe 
* doubted not but that God would both give her 
© father a proſperous voyage, and would bleſs him 
in the adminiſtration of the government of her 
* kingdoms, 

FERDINAND being arrived in Caſtile, went 
© directly to viſit his diſconſolate daughter; and 
* though the place he found her in was extremely 
* incommodious both for herſelf and the court, 
© he had much ado to perſuade her to leave it, to 
go to Santa Maria de Campo, from whence he 
© intended to have moved her to Burgos, and to 
© have fixed her there, ſo ſoon as the caſtle of 
© that city (which was held out againſt him by 
* one EMANUEL, the great favourite of King 
© PHILIP) was reduced. But the Queen, when 
* ſhe came to Arcos, ſuſpecting that her father 
© intended to have carried her to Burgos, would 
© not go a ſtep further; telling him, that. ſhe was 
© reſolved never to ſee the place any more, wherein 
© ſhe had been ſo unhappy as to loſe the beſt of 
* huſbands. And though Arcos was a town of 
© bad air, and very inconvenient for the court, it 
was five months before he could perſuade her to 
© leave it to go to Tordeſillas, a pleaſant village, 
and where ſhe had a palace, in the neighbour- 
hood of Valladolid: but having at laſt prevail'd 
« with her to remove, ſhe travelbd all the way b 
© night with her hearſe, ſtopping {till at the firſt 
© houſe ſhe met with, though it was a cottage, 
after the day began to dawn, and remain'd there 
« till it was dark night. And when ſhe was de- 
* {ix'd by her father, who accompanied her, not 
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* to feed her melancholy by travelling after fuchCy 43 
© a diſmal manner, all the anſwer he could have XVI 
© was, „That the ſun ought never to ſee a wo- 
„ man, after ſhe was ſo unfortunate as to be a 
&« widow,” 

The Emperor Max1MILIAN did at firſt op- King, 
poſe King FERDINAND's taking upon him the bend te. 
government of Caſtile, alledging, that as bis ante 
daughter Queen Jo ANNA was non compos, the hn. 
adminiſtration of the government devolv'd upon 
him (the Emperor) during the minority of his 
grandſon Prince CHARLES, But matters were 
at length accommodated between the Emperor 
and FERDINAND, and the latter continued Re- 
gent of Caſtile all the remainder of his life. The 
moſt remarkable things that happen'd during his 
adminiſtration were the Italian war and the con- 
queſt of Navarre, For in the year 1508 FER D1- 
NAND enter'd into a confederacy with the French 
King and other Princes againſt the Venetians, on 
account of that republick's refuſing to deliver up to 
him Brunduſium, Otranto, and ſome other cities 
of Calabria, which the Venetians had poſleſs'd 
themſelves of. But the Venetians agreeing to ſur- 
render thoſe places to him, he thought fit to.change 
ſides, and thereby prevented the French and Im- 
perialiſts from making themſelves maſters of the 
Venetian territories. And this occaſion'd the 
other war againſt Navarre; for Joun D'AL- 
BERT, King of Navarre, entring into an alliance 
with the French King againſt Spain, Fe RD1- 
NAND took this opportunity of reducing all that Nu 
part of Navarre, which lies on the Spaniſh ſide convert 
of the Pyrenees (which is four times larger than 
that on the French fide) to the obedience of Ca- 
ſtile : in which expedition he had the Pope on his 
ſide, who excommunicated the King of Navarre 
for joining with France, and gave his dominions 
to any power that could conquer it. Nor were 
the Kings of Navarre ever able to recover this 
part of their territories again. This victorious 
King alſo took Tripoli and ſeveral other towns on 
the coaſt of Barbary from the Infidels; and after 
a long and glorious reign, wherein immenſe trea- 
ſures continually flow'd in from the American 
conqueſts that were diſcover'd and ſubdued under 
his adminiſtration, (and to which as well as his 
wiſdom his ſucceſſes are to be aſcribed) he died 
on the twenty-third of January, 1515-16, leav- 1515 
ing all the provinces of Spain, except Portugal, K. Fer 
united under one head. He had made three Wilk, bad dt 
in all of which he named his. daughter Queen 
Jo ANNA his Heireſs, and her ſon Prince CHARLES 
Governour of his dominions; and. during that 
Prince's abſence he appointed his illegitimate fon 
the Archbiſhop of Saragoſſa to be Governour of 
Arragon, and Cardinal XIMENES, Archbiſhop 
of Toledo, Governour of Caſtile, which was com- 
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producing the Prince's commiſſion, was admitted 
joint Governour with Cardinal XI MEN ES. To 


— Prince FERDINAND, his younger grandſon, he 


left ſome towns in the kingdom of Naples, and 
an annual penſion of fifty thouſand ducats, He 
was interr'd in the royal chapel in the cathedral 
of Grenada, near his late wife Queen IsaBELLA, 
with the ſplendor and magnificence due to fo great 
a Conqueror, 

Prince CHARLEs, upon the death of his grand- 
father King FERDINAND, took upon him the 
title of King of Spain, notwithſtanding his mother 
Queen JOANNA was living, but did not arrive 
in Spain however till a year and a halt afterwards 
the government of Caſtile in the mean time being 
committed to Cardinal XIMENES and ADRIAN 
Dean of Louvain, CHARLEs's preceptor, who 
afterwards arrived at the papacy by the powerful 
intereſt of his pupil. 

The Spaniards had been entertained with ſuch a 
glorious character of their new Sovereign CHARLES, 
that they expected him with the utmoſt impatience, 
and were apt to impute his ſtay to the arts of the 
Flemings, who obtained vaſt remittances of trea- 
ſure from Spain in the mean time. But however 
that was, CHARLES arrived at length with a 
royal fleet at Villa Vicioſa in Aſturia on the nine- 
teenth of September 1517, whither Cardinal X1- 
MENES was going to attend his Majeſty, but died 
upon the road before he ſaw him; whereupon 
CHEVvERSs, a Frenchman, the then favourite in 
King CHARLEs's court, begg'd that noble pre- 
ferment, computed to be worth fourſcore thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling per ann. for his nephew 
WILLIAM DE CRoy Biſhop of Cambray. O- 
ther poſts of honour and profit were taken from 
the native Spaniards and. conferred on the Ger- 
mans and Flemings, which very much diſguſted 
the Caſtilians, and began to make them alter the 
good opinion they had conceived of their new 
Monarch. 

A Cortes was aſſembled in the e 1518, where 
King CHARLES took the uſual oaths to govern 
according to their laws, and to protect the liber- 
ties and privileges of the ſubject : after which a 
motion was made by the court-party for a ſupply 
to defray the charges of the government; but the 
(Commons inſiſted before they parted: with their 
money, to have two of their antient laws con- 
hrmed, viz, 1. That none but natives of Caſtile 
lhould be admitted into any office or employment 
in Church or State. And, 2. That no treaſure 
{hould be ſent out of the kingdom, on pain of 
death : wiſely foreſeeing, that if theſe reſtrictions 
were not complied with, Spain muſt ſooner or 
later be reduced to a ſtate of beggary. But the 
court-party,. by places or penſions, or the hopes 
they gave the majority of finding their account in 
complying with his Majeſty, procured the. ſupply 
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to be granted before the privileges of the ſubject CH AP, 
were confirmed; and the donative, as the Caſti- XVIII. 
lians call a bill of ſupply, was immediately bor 


rowed of the Italian bankers at a high interett, 
and diſtributed among the Flemings, though it 
was not to have been raiſed under three years : 
and what was a further mortification to them was, 
that they faw all that vaſt ſum exported to Flan- 
ders by the King's Dutch favourites, almoſt a. 
ſoon as it was borrowed. 

Donna Le oxoR a, the King's ſiſter, was about 
this time given in marriage to EMANUEL King 
of Portugal, though he had married two of her 
aunts before, and he was old enough to be her 
grandfather. This the Caſtilians made anothe: 
ſubject of complaint, aſcribing this match to 
CHEVERS the King's favourite, who, *twas faid, 
ſacrificed this young Princeis to his covetouſneſs, 
being known to have received one and twenty 
thouſand ducats of the King of Portugal, T'be 
King alſo ſent his brother Don FRRDIN AND to 
Flanders under the tuition of a Flemiſh Gover- 
nour; and conferred the rich archbiſhoprick of 
Tortoſa on his preceptor ApR1aN, for whom he 
procured a Cardinal's cap; which fo diſguſted the 
Spaniſh clergy, that they refuſed to raiſe the 
tenths the Pope had granted him, 

The King afterwards aſſembled the Cortes ct 
Arragon at Sarragoſſa, where he took the oaths to 
maintain their privileges, and then demanded a 
ſupply ; but the States anſwered, It was not uſual 
to give money before their grievances were re- 
dreſſed, and the debts of the crown were paid, 
But the Emperor MAXIMILIAN dying about 
this time, and the King deſiring them not to de- 
lay the ſupply, becauſe he ſhould be obliged to go 
into Germany to be preſent at the next election, 
in order to prevent the French King's being choſen 
Emperor, the donative was granted; clogged 
however with ſo many appropriations to publick 
ufes, that there remain'd but little for the King. 
From hence he went to Barcelona, and aſſem- 
bled the States of Catalonia, who were nine months 
before they granted any money, and then applied 
ſo much of it to the paying of old debts, that 
there were not above twenty-five pounds left for 
his Majeſty's uſe ; which the courtiers exclaiming 


againſt, were told, That the Bing ans to be 
1 


governed by Dutch and French Miniſters, who 
were come into Spain à; into an enemy's country, 
intending after they had plunder'd it, to carr 

the ſpoils to Flanders. They complained alſo, 
that all offices were ſold by the Prime Miniſter 


CHEeveRs or his Lady, a practice till then not 


known in Spain. 


1519. 


The King having been choſen Emperor while k. Charles + 
he remain'd at Barcelona, the Spaniards foreſaw choſen Ems 


that they ſhould now be made a province of Ger-. 
many, and that as the King would generally M- 
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ſide there, the treaſures of Spain would be exported 
thither, which made them ſtill more untract— 
able ; inſomuch that when the Emperor deputed 
Cardinal ADRIAN to hold a Cortes at Valencia, 
they refuſed to grant him a ſupply, or even to 
acknowiedge him for their Sovereign, till he came 
amongſt them, and took the oaths to obſerve their 
privileges in perſon, which he could not do at 
this time, being preſſed by the Imperial Diet to 
haſten into Germany. However, as he was in 
great want of money, he order'd the Cortes of 
Caſtile to aſſemble at the Groyne, a port-town in 
Galicia, from whence he intended to embark for 
Flanders; and threatned the electors, if they did 
not ſend repreſentatives thither prepared to grant 
what money he ſhould aſk, he would remove all 
the Courts of Judicature out of Caſtile into that 
loyal province of Galicia, 

Ihe Caſtilians hereupon complained openly, 
that they were treated by their Dutch King and 
his miniſtry more like ſlaves than ſubjects ; that 
the commanding them to meet in Galicia, a re- 
mote province, and demanding a new donative 
before the time for raiſing the former was expired, 
and threatning to remove the Courts of Judica- 
ture, if they did not raiſe ſuch ſums as the mi- 
niſtry demanded, were things unprecedented, 
This was indeed to rule them with a rod of iron, 
as ſome of his Dutch favourites had threatned ; 
and the city of Valladolid in particular was fo ex- 
aſperated at the King's removing both the Courts 
and Cortes from thence, that they had recourſe 
to arms, and determined to prevent his Majeſty's 
going out of the gates; but he took the advantage 
of a tempeſtuous night, and efcaped from them, 
going from thence to the Groyne, Here he was 
met by Commiſſioners from Toledo, who pro- 
teſted againſt his holding a Cortes in Galicia, de- 
claring it to be unlawful. But the King, who 
had now ſo many valuable poſts to diſpoſe of in 


the Empire, as well as in the dominions of Spain, 


notwithſtanding their oppoſition, procured the 


Cortes to be aſſembled at the Groyne, and found 
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means to influence a majority to grant him the 
ſupplies he demanded, for which indeed they were 
called tools and journeymen to CHE VE RS the Prime 
Miniſber, and charged with conniving at their 
country's being plunder'd by foreigners, that they 
might have a ſhare in its ſpoils. And the nation 
in general was ſo provoked at the proceedings of 
this Cortes, that an inſurrection was looked upon 
as inevitable. However, the King proceeded in 
his voyage, embarking at the Groyne the twenty- 
ſecond of May 1520; and Cardinal ADRIAN 
was left Governour of Caſtile, a man the moſt 


grateſul to the Spaniards of any of the foreigners 
the King had brought over, on account of his 
unblemithed integrity ; but he was not truſted 
with the diſpoſal of any preferments of conſe- 


3 


quence, for theſe the Spaniards were forced to go C HA 
over and ſollicit in Germany, and in the Spa- XVII 
niards phraſe, 10 buy them of the Prime Miniſter 
CHEVERS. 

The people of Valencia had already taken up The e, 

arms, and excluded the nobility of that kingdom mens ««C 
from all employments; and the King was no n - 
ſooner gone to his German dominions, but the tia. 
city of Toledo propoſed an aſſociation among all 
the cities of Caſtile, for redreſſing their grie- 
vances, and recovering their invaded liberties, 
Accordingly they choſe them a General, formed 
an army, and elected repreſentatives in every town, 
who aflembled at Abula, and took upon them the 
title of a Cortes, and the direction of all affairs, 
The members who had voted the ſupply at the 
Groyne were ſoon made ſenſible of the people's re- 
ſentment; they fell upon them wherever they 
met with them, drazged them from the very al- 
tars, and tore them in pieces, crying out, that 
Rogues who had betrayed their country ought not to 
have the benefit of its ſanftuaries. 

The firſt thing the Cortes or Junta of the diſ- Their 
affected Commons entred upon, was the drawing maus. 
up a particular of their demands; the chief where- 
of were, © That the King ſhould reſide in Caſtile, 
© or appoint one of the natives his Viceroy, That 
© no foreigner ſhould be capable of any office or 
« preferment. That the King ſhould give no ot- 
* fice or falary to any member of the Cortes. 
That a Cortes ſhould meet once in three years. 
That the ſoldiers ſhould not have free quarters. 
That all privileges granted to the nobility to 
© the prejudice of the Commons ſhould be re- 
© voked. That the lands of the Nobility ſhould 
© be taxed equally with the Commons, That no 
gold, ſilver, or jewels ſhould be ſent out of the 
© kingdom, &c.' 

With theſe demands they ſent a deputation to 
the King in Germany ; but before thoſe gentle- 
men had paſſed through France, they underſtood 
the King had ordered them all to be made priſo- 
ners as ſoon as they enter'd his German domi- 
nions ; whereupon they return'd to Spain, endea- 
vouring to heighten the diſcontents of the peo- 
ple againſt their Sovereign. And now the breach 
appear'd to be ſo wide, that nothing but the 


ſword could decide it; whereupon the Cardinal, 


who was left Governour of Caſtile, afſembled all 
the forces he could, and the malecontents in- 
creaſed theirs. The Commons had much the 
advantage at firſt, for both the Clergy and No- 
bility, if they did not join them, lay ftill and 
were not diſpleaſed to obſerve their ſucceſs ; but 
when they found that the Commons were no leſs 
bent upon their deſtruction than that of the Mi- 
niſters, they join'd with the Court againſt them, 
which in the end brought their affairs into an 


ill ſituation. Another occaſion of their _—_— 
tu 
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tune was their ory”, choice of Don JohN DE 
PADILLA for their General, a nobleman of very 
little knowledge or experience in martial aftairs. 
The King however having but few forces in Ca- 
{tile at the time of the inſurrection, the Commons 
remained maſters of the country for near eighteen 
months; but when the royal army advanced from 
the kingdom of Navarre, that had been employ'd 
againſt the French, the great army the Commons 
had aflembled, conſiſting chiefly of an undiſci- 
plined mob, diſperſed without ever coming to a 
battle z whereas if they had kept together but a 
very ſew weeks, the French having over-run all 
Navarre, and enter'd the frontiers of Caſtile, 
the royal army muſt have returned to Navarre 
again to have prevented the loſs of that king- 
dom, 

Upon the diſperſion of the army of the male- 
contents, their Generals and ſuperiour Officers 
were made priſoners, of whom ſome few were ex- 
ecuted, eee Don JoHN DE PADILLA; 
but the common ſoldiers were pardon'd, on con- 
dition of ſurrendring their arms, and returning 
to their houſes. This ſucceſs of the Royaliſts ſo 
terrified the aſſociated cities, that they all ſub- 
mitted to the government in an inſtant. Never 
did any cauſe, ſays Dr. GEDDEs, which was ef- 
pouſed by the body of a people, and which had been 
allowed time to put itſelf under ſome government, 
fall ſo flat at once as this of the Commons of 
Caſtile; no place beſides Foledo having made the 
leaſt effort to renew the war, after they heard of 
their army's being diſperſed,. and this the Clergy 
held out only out of prejudice to their Archbiſhop, 
who was a foreigner, and he happening to die a 


few inonths after, the town ſurrender'd without 


any army's appearing before it. The war with 
the Commons of Valencia ended about the ſame 
time, which had been carried on with much 
greater fury and devaſtation than that of Caſtile, 
and concluded with a very great ſlaughter of the 
Commons in the laſt deciſive battle. 

In the mean time Cardinal ApR1Tan, Gover- 
of Caſtile, received news of his 


generally eſteem'd to be in the court-intereſt, for 
the other party, ſince their late ill ſucceſs, durſt 
not appear to conteſt the elections with the Roya- 
liſts; and yet when the Emperor came to demand 
a ſupply of them, they inſiſted that their grie- 
vances ſhould be redreſſed before they raiſed any 
money; which is the more to be admired, ſince 


the Speaker in his ſpeech to the Emperor on this 
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occaſion takes notice, That there was not me of CHAP. 
the Members of this Cortes, who was not either of XVIII. 
his Majeſty's houfhold, or in ſome peſt in the govern- Wwnnynmd 
ment, and had been a ſuſterer for the crown in 

the late inſurrection. The Emperor anſwer'd, 

that he could never alter the cuſtom introduced 

of raiſing money before any other buſineſs was en- 

ter'd upon. And when the Cortes addreſſed him 

in a body, that their grievances might be firtl 

taken into conſideration, he told them in ſhort, 

That it was in vain to ſtruggle with him for a thing 

which he was reſolved never ta grant; whereupon 

they ceaſed to importune him any more, and 

granted the ſum he required, being forty hun- 

dred thouſand ducats, to be raiſed within three 

years; the conſequence whereof was, that their 
grievances were never redreſſed, or their privi- 

leges confirmed, But what could be expected 

more from a Parliament compoſed entirely of 
creatures of the court? And what can any peo- 

ple ever expect, where a majority of their Re- 
preſentatives are always ſuch? Private intereſt will 

ever exclude that of the publick. 

The Clergy found themſelves in a {till worſe 
condition than the Commons; for ADR1AN the 
Emperor's Preceptor being advanced to the papal 
chair, inſtead of the tenths formerly granted, 
conferred on the Emperor the fourths of the 
Clergy in his dominions. He alſo granted to 
him and his ſucceſſors, Kings of Spain, the power 
of electing and preſenting to all-biſhopricks in Nomination 
their dominions, with the maſterſhip of the three e e 
military orders for ever, of which his predeceſſors 3 
had only temporary grants from former Popes. 

But ApRIAx's pontificate proved very ſhort, his 
Holineſs dying in September 1523. He was the 

laſt ultramontane Pope: *tis obſerved, the Italians 
have ever ſince choſen one of their own nation; 
which *twas very eaſy to do, the reigning Pope 

always taking care to have a majority of Italian 

Cardinals, ADRIAN was ſucceeded. by Cardinal 

JuLivs pe Mepicis, and took the name of 
CIEMENT VII. 

The French having enter'd the duchy of Milan War be- 
in the year 1524, were defeated by the Imperial ow. 96 
Generals, who afterwards paſled the Alps, and CI Framed 
laid ſiege to Marſeilles ; whereupon FR AN cs in Italy. 
the French King aſſembled a powerful army, and 
raiſed the ſiege: he aftgrwards followed the Im- 

rialiſts into Italy, aud reduced great part of 
Milan. In the mean time the Emperor enter'd 
into an alliance with Pope LEO for driving the 
French out of Italy; by which treaty it was a- | 
greed, that the Emperor ſhould annually on St. bow ge 
PzTeR's day, pay his Holineſs ſeven thouſand of th Pops, 
ducats and a white pad, as a tribute for the king- | 
dom of Naples, to which the Popes had long 
laid claim. That the Emperor ſhould alſo ac- 
knowledge Sicily to be a fief of the. Church, 
paying 
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paying annually 15000 ducats to the Holy See for 
that iſland ; and that the duchy of Milan ſhould 


Way be conferr'd on FRANC1s SFORZA, after the 
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French were driven out of it. 

In purſuance of this treaty, the Pope's forces hav- 
ing join'd the Imperialiſts, they attack'd King 
FRANCIS in his trenches before the city of Pavia, 
which he had beſieg'd, and the French being en- 
tirely defeated, their King was taken priſoner, and 
ſoon aſter ſent to Spain, This battle was fought 
on Friday the twenty-fourth of February 1526, be- 
ing St. MaTTHI1as's day, and the Emperor's 
birth-day. 

Whilſt King FRAN CIS remain'd a priſoner at 
Madrid, a treaty of peace was concluded between 
him and the Emperor, by which the French Kin 
renounc'd all pretenſions to the ſovereignty of Flan- 
ders, Milan, Genoa and Aſte. He promis'd alſo 
to reſtore the duchy of N to the Emperor, 
to marry the Emperor's ſiſter, ELEANOR Queen 
dowager of Portugal, and to pardon CHARLES 
Duke of Bourbon, who had deſerted the French 
ſervice, and was at this time General of the imperial 
army. Upon the concluſion of this treaty the 
French King was ſet at liberty, but left his two 
ſons, FRANCIS the Dauphin and HEN RV his 
younger brother, hoſtages for the performance of 
the articles. 

The Emperor afterwards depriv'd FRANCIs 
SFORZA of the duchy of Milan, and took poſſeſ- 


ſion of it himſelf, under pretence that the Duke 


held correſpondence with France; whereupon the 


Pope changed hands, and enter'd into a confederacy 


with France, England and the Venetians againſt 
the Emperor. But CHARLESs Duke of Bourbon, 
the imperial General, taking the field before the 
confederates had aſſembled their troops, inveſted 


the city of Rome, where he was kill'd by a muſ- 


ket-ſhot from the walls; notwithſtanding which 
the Imperialiſts took the town by ſtorm, and laid 
ſiege to the caſtle of St. Angelo, whither the Pope 


and Cardinals had retir'd. The Emperor being at 


Valladolid in Spain when this news was brought 
him, declar'd that Rome had been beſieg'd with- 
out his knowledge, and order'd a faſt to be pro- 
claim'd and prayers put up for the ſafety of his Ho- 
lineſs, which was look'd upon as a piece of grimace 
by the reſt of the Princes of Europe : however, 
matters were ſoon after accommodated between his 
Imperial Majeſty and his Holineſs. The Floren- 
tines, who mortally hated the Pope, took this op- 
portunity of expelling the family of Me pics, to 
which the Pope was nearly related. 

In the mean time the French having aſſem- 
bled a fine army, join'd their confederates, and 
march'd through Italy, laying ſiege to Naples; but 
the plague waſting their army, and ANDREW 


Dor 1A their Admiral, who was a Genoeſe noble- 


man, deſerting their ſervice, they were forc'd to 


greed, that the French Princes ſhould be releaſed 


to extirpate hereſy ; and an expedition of the Em- 


raiſe the ſiege of Naples, and moſt of the French H h 
army periſh'd before they reach'd their own coun- XVI 
try. "The Genoeſe at the ſame time, by Dor1a's 
aſſiſtance, expell'd the French faction, and declar'd 
themſelves a free ſtate, and have ever ſince look'd 
upon the family of DoRIA as their deliverers, 
The following year a peace was concluded be- 
tween the Emperor and France, wherein it was a- 


on their father's paying his Imperial Majeſty two 
millions of gold: that Burgundy was confirm'd to 
the French ; who on the other hand renounc'd all 
ſuperiority or homage in reſpect to the Spaniſh Low 
Countries, The —1— alſo agreed to advance 
the Emperor 350, ooo ducats, on condition the 
Spaniards ſhould not trade to the Molucca iſlands 
in the Eaſt-Indies, where the fine ſpices grow, till 
that ſum was repaid. 

The Emperor after this went over to Italy, and , $96 
was crown'd by the Pope at Bologna, the ceremony pj, 
being perform'd with the utmoſt ſplendor and mag- taken 
nificence. His Generals, of whom PHILIBERI Em 
Prince of Orange was the chief, about the ſame 
time beſieg'd the city of Florence, and took it; 
whereby the Florentines loſt their liberties, and 
were compell'd to accept ALEXANDER DE ME- 
DICI1S for their Duke and Sovereign. From Italy 
the Emperor went to Germany, and held a Diet at 
Augſburg, the principal deſign whereof was to de- 
preſs the Lutheran intereſt ; but thoſe of that per- 
ſuaſion preſented their confeflion of faith in wri- 
ting to the Diet, ſaid to be compos'd by PHILIr 
MELANCTON, which from the place Wow it was 
drawn up, afterwards obtain'd the name of T HE 
AUGSBURG CONFESSION. 

The next year the Emperor procur'd his bro- 
ther FERDINAND, Archduke of Auſtria and King 
of Hungary and Bohemia, to be elected King of 
the Romans; and the Turks threatning to invade 
Hungary, the Emperor thought fit to grant liberty 
of conſcience to the Proteſtants, who joining their 
forces with the Catholicks, form'd a numerous well- 
diſciplin'd army, which oblig'd the infidels to re- 
tire from the confines of Chriſtendom. 

The two or three following years nothing re- 
markable happen'd, unleſs a conference between 
the Pope and the Emperor at Bologna, in order 


peror's to the coaſt of Barbary, where he reſtor'd 
the depos'd King MULE assE to the crown of Tu- 
nis. From Africa the Emperor went to Naples 
and Rome, and being highly provoked at the con- 
duct of Fx AN CIS the French King, who had in- 
vaded Italy in his abſence, he ſent him a challenge, 
which was not accepted. He afterwards paſs' d 
the Alps, and laid ſiege to Marſeilles, but was ob- 
lig'd to return to Italy without taking the town. 
From Italy the Emperor went to Spain, where 
nothing remarkable happen'd, unleſs the death = 


CHAP, the Empreſs, till the year 1540, when there being 
XVII. a rebellion at Ghent in Flanders, the Emperor ven- 
A  tur'd to paſs thro' France, the territories of his old 
1540, enemy King Fa Axels, to ſuppreſs it; in which, 
the writers of thoſe times obſerve, he run a very 
great hazard, it having been debated in the privy 
council of that kingdom, whether they ſhould not 
make him priſoner, and oblige him at leaſt to re- 
ſtore to France, what he had extorted from King 
FRAN CIS when he was priſoner at Madrid; but 
it ſeems it was carry'd in the negative. The ſame 
The order of year the order of the Jeſuits was firſt confirm'd by 
te Jeſuis Pope PA u L, having been inſtituked by Io NAT Ius 
alivied. LO vo A, a native of Biſcay, who was a ſoldier, and 
wounded in the late wars of Navarre, before he 
erected this new ſect. 
1541, The Emperor having pacified the tumultuous 
The Empe- Flemings, went to Germany, with an intent, 
nr propoſes 2 tis ſaid, to endeavour an accommodation be- 
"tion be. teen the Papiſts and Proteſtants, for which end 
wen the conferences were held between the moſt celebrated 
Fits and Doctors on both ſides, but to very little purpoſe, 
ucts The Emperor afterwards had a conference with the 
Pope at Luca, on the ſubject of holding a general 
council to determine the diſputes that were ariſen 
about religion; which being deferr'd for ſome years, 
the Emperor in the mean time undertook an ex- 
pedition againſt the Moors of Barbary, in which he 
was very unſucceſsful, moſt of his fleet being diſ- 
pers'd or wreck'd upon that coaſt, after which he 
return'd to Spain. 

Such ſwarms of locuſts came over from the coaſts 
of Africa to Italy and Spain this year, as intercept- 
ed the light of the ſun where they came, and de- 
{troy'd the fruits of the earth. 

The French King and the Turk entring into 
a confederacy againſt the Emperor, and BAR BaA- 
ROSSA, the Turkiſh Admiral, ravaging the coaſt 
of Naples, while the French attack'd Milan, his 
Imperial Majeſty went thither to defend that part 
of his territories, and entring into an alliance with 

the King of England, (who made a diverſion on 
the fide of Picardy, took Bologn, and ſent out par- 
ties to the very gates of Paris) the French King 
found himſelf under a neceſſity of accepting the 
peace that was offer d him by the Emperor; the 
principal articles whereof were, that all places 
ſhould be reſtor'd that had been taken ſince the laſt 
truce, and that both Princes ſhould unite their 
forces againſt Turks and Hereticks. 
1545, The year following the council of Trent was o- 
— „ pen'd, and great endeavours were uſed to induce 
« the Proteſtants to ſubmit to the deciſions of that 
council; but the Proteſtants inſiſted that this was 
to refer their differences to their enemies, and 
thought it reaſonable that their Divines ſhould be 
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admitted to offer their arguments, and defend their 
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and conferences fet on foot between the proteſtant CH A P. 
and popiſh divines, which tended only to render XVIII. 
the breach {till wider, it was obſerv'd; and bot 
ſides not long after had recourſe to arms, where- 1547. 
in the Proteſtants had the diſadvantage at firſt, be- 

ing defeated in a pitch'd battle, and their General 

the Duke of Saxony made priſoner. 

The council of Trent breaking up without de- 1548. 
termining any thing in relation to the matters in 
diſpute between Papiſts and Proteſtants, a book was 
publiſh'd by the Diet of Augſburg, allowingthe mar- Thelnterim 
riage of prieſts, the communion in both kinds, and 
ſome other conceſſions by the Catholicks, which 
was call'd the Interim, being to remain in force 
till the council ſhould meet again and determine 
theſe matters. The Pope the fame year publiſh'd 
a bull, declaring that the deſcendants of Jews, He- 
reticks, or Moors, ſhould be incapable of holding 
any eccleſiaſtical preferment in Spain. 

Another war broke out between the Proteſtants 1550. 
and Papiſts in the year 1550, in which the Proteſ- 
tants had the advantage, and reduc'd the Emperor to 
very great ſtraits. 

The council of Trent being open'd again in the Th. pee 
year 1551, the Proteſtants were admitted to ſend #-- 
ſome Divines thither, where they preſented a book oak 
to the council, ſtiPd, TheWittemburg Confeffion ; 
but while their opinions were under debate, news 
was brought to Trent, that Maurice Duke of 
of Saxony had poſſeſs'd himſelf of Augſburg, and 
was near ſurprizing the Emperor at Inſpruck ; 
whereupon the council broke up in great conſter- 
nation, and the Emperor, in order to pacify the 
proteſtant Princes of Germany, thqught fit to re- 
leaſe the Duke of Saxony and the Landgrave of 
Heſſe, whom he had made priſoners at the begin- Treaty of 
ning of the war, and made ſeveral important con- Pau. 
ceſſions in their favour. This treaty obltain'd the 
name of the treaty of Paſſau. 

In the year 1554, Mary Queen of England 1554. 
having reſtor'd the popiſh religion in that King- philip 
dom, which diſguſted many of her ſubjects, in or- Prince of 
der to ſupport her ſelf on the throne, ſay the Spaniſh _—_—— 
hiſtorians, married Prince PH1L1e, the Emperor's Queen — 
eldeſt fon, to whom his father refign'd the kingdom England, 
of Naples and duchy of Milan on that occaſion, 
and the marriage was folemniz'd at Wincheſter on 
the 25th of July 1554. 

The Emperor the tollowing year thought ht to 155 5. 
reſign all his Spaniſh dominions to his Son PHI- The Empe- 
LI, and the Empire to his brother FERDINAND ; ror reſigas 
after which he took leave of his Flemiſh ſubjects, aged” 
and 78. ſea to Spain, retiring into the monaſ- ,)1 the 12 


155 2. 


Fa 1 a and the Em» 
tery of St. JusT, of the order of St. IE ROM, in the pire to his 
territory of Placentia, where he died two years af- brother Fer- 
, , , dinand 
ter. Some aſcribe this to his contempt of the iss two 
world, and an exceſs of piety, which prompted him years Hr, 
to devote the remainder of his life to divine con- 


5M. templation; 
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CH AP. templation; while others relate, that his ill ſuc- 
XVIII. ceſs in the Proteſtant war, wherein he was perpe- 
Lo / tually defeated, and loſing the towns of Metz, Toul 
and Verdun in Lorrain to the young French King, 
which he endeavoured in vain to recover, ſo ſour'd 
his ſpirits, that it occaſion'd his retiring from the 
world in diſcontent. There are other writers who 
affirm, that this Prince in his latter days was in 
reality a Proteſtant in his heart, which induced 
him to grant ſuch advantageous conditions to 
thoſe of thit communion at Paſſau. PUFFEN- 
DORFF adds, that his will was fo far from pleaſing 
the Inquiſition, that it was in danger of being 
burnt as heretical ; and that his Confeſſor, and 
the reſt of the Monks of the convent who were 
preſent at the executing it, were ſeverely dealt 
with by that court. 
Spain and The dividing the Spaniſh territories from the 
the Empire Empire on the abdication of CHARLES V, prov'd 
abb. of fatal conſequence to Spain: From that time, it 
is obſerv'd, that monarchy begun to decline. Nor 
was this unforeſeen by the late Emperor, who en- 
deavour'd to perſuade his brother FERDINAND to 
relinquiſh his expeCtations as King of the Romans 
to his fon Pa1L1Pe ; but FERDINAND would 
never be brought to approve that ſcheme. What 
gave the principal ſhock to the Spaniſh monarchy, 
however, was the inſurrection that foilow'd in the 
Netherlands, which might eaſily have been ſup- 
preſs'd in the beginning, if PHILIP would have 
given himſelf the trouble of going thither in per- 
ſon, and not ſent the Duke of Alva thither, whoſe 
rigid government and ſeverities reduced that peo- 
ple to the utmoſt deſpair, eſpecially when they 
underſtood that the inquiſition had condemn'd the 
Catholicks as well as the Proteſtants who had not 
oppoſed the malecontents, and endeavourcd to pre- 
vent the defacing their churches and images. 
The introducing Spaniſh cuſtoms and Spaniſh 
troops into the Netherlands, had a great ſtroke alſo 
in alienating the affections of the Flemings, who 
on King PH1L1e's entring into a war with ELI. 
7ABETH Queen of England, found themſelves 
ſo effectually ſupported by that Princeſs, that they 
were enabled to bid Ne em to the haughty Spa- 
niard. This provoked King PHiLiP to equip 
that mighty fleet, to which he gave the name of 
the Invincible Armada, in order to make an entire 
conqueſt of England, which if he could have af- 
fected, his diſſatisfy'd ſubjects of the Low Coun- 
tries muſt have ſubmitted of courſe, This fleet 
of the Spaniards, which had been ſeveral years in 
getting ready for this expedition, 'tis ſaid, con- 
ficted of a hundred and fty fail of men of war, 
carrying ſixteen hundred braſs guns, and above 
a thouſand of iron; eight thouſand ſeamen, and 
twenty thouſand land- forces of veteran troops, 
beſides noble voluntiers and their ſervants, which 
were very numerous: they were arm'd alſo with 
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the Pope's authority, who had excommunicated CH Ap 
Queen ELIZABETH, and transferr'd her domi- XVIII. 
nions to King PHILIP, This glorious fleet ſet wy 
fail for England in the year 1558, but never reach'd 
thoſe ſhores ; for firſt a ſtorm, and then the Eng- 
liſh fleet, handled them ſo rudely, that they re- 
turn'd home miſerably ſhatter'd, having loſt ſo 
many gentlemen of the firſt quality, that tis ſaid, 
not a noble family in Spain but mourn'd for one 
relation or other. King PHIIIp's courage and 
temper are much admired however on this occa- 
ſion; who when he received advice of the deſtruc- 
tion of his fleet, calmly anſwered, I did not ſend 
them to fight with winds and ſeas. And as one 
misfortune uſually follows another, the Engliſh 
not long after defeated another fleet of the Spaniards 
near Cadiz, and having taken the city, plunder'd 
it of an immenſe treaſure before they left It, 

Another project King PHIL1P form'd for en- The 1 
larging his dominions, was the fomenting an in- League, 
ſurrection in France, where the malecontents 
aſſum'd to themſelves the title of the Holy League. 
PHILIP propos'd to have excluded the family of 
Bourbon, under pretence of their being heretically 
inclin'd, and to have annex'd that fine kingdom to 
the crown of Spain; in which alſo he was coun- 
tenanc'd by the Pope, and ſome other Catholick 
powers, as well as in his enterprize upon England : 
but HENRY IV broke all his meaſures by declar- 
ing himſelf a Catholick ; and while the Duke of 
Parma left Flanders to march to the aſſiſtance of 
the League in France, the diſcontented Flemings 
had an opportunity of eſtabliſhing themſelves. 
HENRY IV, to retaliate the injuries he had re- 
ceived from the Spaniards during the civil wars, 
after he had reduced moſt part of the kingdom to 
his obedience, attack'd the Spaniſh cities which 
PHILIP was poflcſs'd of in the Netherlands, par- 
ticularly Cambray, which he took in the year 
1594; but a peace was at length concluded be- 
tween the two crowns at Vervins. 

PHIL1P alſo, for great part of his reign, was War: with 
engaged in wars with the Infidels. They had =m 
taken Tripoli, after it had been forty years in 
poſſeſſion of the Spaniards : to revenge which, 
PrHrL1IP aſſembled a fleet and army, which 
were defeated by the Turks, with a very great 
ſlaughter of the Chriſtians, anno 1560. On the 
other hand, the Turks having laid ſiege to Malta, 
were compelled to raiſe it by the Spaniards, anno 
1566. And in the year 1571, the united fleets 
of Spain, Venice, and other Italian powers, com- 
manded by Don Joan of Auſtria, obtain'd that 
memorable victory over the Turks near Lepanto, vigon t 
which quite broke their naval ſtrength. But the Lerne. 
loſs of the iſland of Rhodes is at the ſame time 
aſcribed to the ſluggiſh indolence of the Spaniards, 
who neglected to reinforce their troops in that 
iſland, * 
King 
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CHAP, King Pn1iLIe in the year 1573, having re- 

XVIII. folved to attempt the retaking of "Tunis, Don 

A JoHN of Auſtria, his natural brother, was pitch'd 
upon to command in that expedition; and had fo 
good ſucceſs, that he took the town, and order'd 
ſeveral works to be added to the fortifications, in 
order to maintain that conqueſt ; but the year 
following, the Moors laying ſiege to it before the 
works were perfected, made themſelves maſters 
of it, together with Galetta, and the whole king- 
dom of Tunis, to the irreparable loſs of the Spa- 
niards. About the ſame time there happen'd an 
inſurrection by the Moors of Grenada, occaſion'd 
by the cruelties of the Inquiſition. Theſe people 
being continually reinforced by the Infidels from 
Africk, were not ſuppreſſed under three years 
time, and that with a great deal of difficulty, 
by Don Joan of Auſtria. The Arragonians alſo 
had recourſe to arms in defence of their privi- 
leges, which were invaded in the perſon of An- 
TONIO PEREZ, one of the King's Miniſters, 
who being a native of Arragon, and proſecuted 
illegally in Caſtile, fled to his native country for 
protection, 

And as nothing can tend to illuſtrate the Spa- 
niſh hiſtory during the reign of PRHILI II, more 
than the account Dr. GzDDEs has publiſhed of 
thoſe two great men, Don JoRN of Auſtria, and 
ANTONIO PERE2, I ſhall give an abſtract of it 
before I proceed further. 

Dn Jchnof Don JohN of Auſtria was the natural ſon of 
aura, an the Emperor CHaRLEs V. He was happy in a 
3 beautiful perſon, and an elevated genius, improv'd 
by a good education. He endeavour'd by heroick 
atchievements, ſays my author, to wipe off the 
ſtain of his illegitimate birth, and had the happi- 
neſs to infiuuate himſelf into the affections of his 
brother King PH1L1P, after their father's death. 
When the Moors of Grenada had baffled ſeveral 
of the King's Generals, his Majeſty pitched upon 
his brother Don JohN, who was then but two 
and twenty years of age, to put an end to that 
war; and he was ſo fortunate to reduce them in 
a very little time. This ſucceſs induced the King 
to make him Generaliſſimo of the confederate fleet 
againſt the Turks in the year 1571, when he 
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der'd his name famous throughout Chriſtendom, 
and began to inſpire him with ambitious views; 
inſomuch that when he afterwards made a con- 
queſt of Tunis, he did not ſcruple to diſcover his 
paſſion to be Sovereign of that kingdom ; and 
notwithſtanding he received poſitive orders from 
court to Jemoliſh that city, and withdraw his 
forces, he proceeded to augment the fortifications ; 
at the ſame time diſpatching an envoy to the Pope, 
to influence his brother ſo far as to make him 
King of Tunis. The Pope complied with Don 
Jokx, and uſed all his intereſt with the court of 


tary to procure ESCOVEDO to be aſſaſſinated, as 


gained that deciſive victory at Lepanto, that ren- 
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Spain to get him declared King of Tunis; but CH AP. 
King PfILIr, who did not like this aſpiring XVIII. 
temper in his brother Don JohN, let his H oline??? 
know that the thing was not feazible: whereupon 
the project was laid aſide. The _ ſuſpecting 
So ro his brother's Secretary had cheriſhed, if not 
infuſed theſe ambitious thoughts into him, prefer'd 
SOTO to another poſt, under colour of advancing 
him; and Joyun De EscovenDo, a perion that 
King Piti thought he could rely upon, was 
made Scretary to Don JOHN in his room. But 
EscovEeDpo ſoon became more obſequious to his 
new maſter than SoTo had been, and promoted 
thoſe very projects, which he was placed about that 
ambitious young Prince to oppoſe ; particularly he 
put him upon applying to the Pope to prevail with 
his brother King PHILIr to invade England, of 
which kingdom he had procured a promiſe from 
his Holineſs to make him King, when it ſhould 
be conquer'd : and this project EscovꝶE DO came 
from Flanders to promote, in conjunction with the 
Pope's Nuntio there, which gave King PriLtie 
abundance of perplexity ; but at length, under 
pretence that his affairs in the Netherlands were 
at that time in ſuch confuſion, that a deſcent 
upon England was impracticable, he perſuaded his 
brother and the Nuntio to lay aſide the thoughts 
of that enterprize. 

Soon after this the Court of Spain diſcover'd 
that Don Joan, who was at that time Gover- 
nour of Flanders, had, in the name of his Ca- 
tholick Majeſty, enter'd into an alliance with the 
Duke of Guiſe, the head of the Holy League in 
France, for the extirpation of hereſy in both 
kingdoms ; which was ſo bold a ſtep to under- 
take without acquainting his Sovereign with it, 
that King PHIL I apprehended Escove Do would 
in time put his young hero upon aſſuming an au- 
thority equal, it not ſuperiour, to that of his 
own, unleſs he found ſome means to remove him 
from Don JoaNn's Councils. Accordingly he laid 
his commands upon ANTONIO PEREZ his Secre- 


he was ſoon after in the ſtreets of Madrid by ſome 
bravo's or cut-throats, whom PEREz employed. 
Nor did Don Jo & his maſter ſurvive him many 
months, ſuppoſed alſo to be poiſon'd by the directions 
of the Court; tho' others relate, that the diſappoint- 
ment of his ambitiousprojects brought on the diſtem- 
per which carried hint off the ſtage. And notwith- 
ſtanding all the artifices uſed by ANTONIO PE- 
K EZ, to avoid his being ſuſpected of the murder 
of EsCOVvEDO, as his going to his country-houſe 
at the time the fact was committed, and the like; 
yet it was no ſooner done, but every body believ'd 
the Secretary PEREZ to have been the author of 
it, not upon a political account indeed, but for 
his having thwarted him in his amours with the 
Princeſs of Eboli. 

5M 2 The 
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HAF. The King, notwithſtanding he had commanded 
XVIII. ANTONIO PEREZ to procure EscovEDo to be 
taken off, in the manner above related, as an of- 
To Arrago fender whom he durſt not proſecute in the C.urts 
3 > of law, and had promiſed him his proteCtion, yet 
1 es by pr « to remove the odium of that action from himſelf, 
wting Au- he ſaffer'd ANTONIO to be profecuted and con- 
tonio Perez. demned for it, believing that it would be in 
vain for the Miniſter to charge his Sovereign 
with having authorized the fact, becauſe he had 
ſcized his papers, and there vas no living witneſs 
of his having given thoſe commands. But A- 
TON IO PEREZ having ſecured ſome papers in 
a friend's hands, that plainly ſhewed he re- 
ceived his authority from his Majeſty, found 


means to eſcape into Arragon, of which province 


he was a native, and refer'd his caſe to the ſove- 
reign Court of that kingdom ; from which, if he 
was acquitted, there lay no appeal but to the 
Cortes, or Aſſembly of the States of Arrazon, 


The King having founded the Arragoneſe Judges, 
and finding they were inclined to acquit the pri- 
ſoner, order'd him to be taken out of their hands, 
and committed to the priſon of the Inquiſition for 
iereſy and witchcraft, which he had char 


' with. 
4 on. 


g'd him 
This the Arragonians looked upon as ſuch 
a fſogrant breach of their privileges, that they had 
recourſe to arms, took ANTONIO PEREZ by 
force out of the priſon of the Inquiſition, and 
ſtood upon their defence. The King hereupon 
declared them rebels; and having aſſembled an 
army of veteran troops, ſent them under the com- 
mand of Don ALON SO DE VaRGas to invade 
the kingdom of Arragon ; but the malecontents 
diſperſing, and ſubmitting themſelves upon the 
approach of the King's army, there happen'd no 
action; the gates of rhe capital city were ſet open 
to the General, the Chief Juſtice and ſome of 
thoſe who had been the forwardeſt to aſſert their 
liberties were hanged up, or otherwiſe executed, 
and Arragon from that time looked upon as a 
conquer'd province: the Cortes indeed here, and 
in Caſtile, continued to be aſſembled as antiently, 
to give a ſanction to the King's edicts; but there 
are not many inſtances where they have had the 
courage to oppoſe the Court fince, in any thing 
that has been demanded of them. It is only to 
amuſe the people with x ſhadow of their antient 
conſtitution, and to take off the odium from the 
Court, when their concurrence is required to any 
oppreſſive edits. As for AN TON IO PEREZ, he 
had eſcaped into France from Arragon two or 
three days before the King's forces arrived there, 
and afterwards viſited England and ſome other 
foreign Courts; but I don't find the enemies of 
Spain gave him any great encouragement, or that 
he made any mighty diſcoveries of the intrigues 
of the Spaniſh Court, though he and his father 
had been above forty years Secretaries of State in 
1 
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that kingdom, and had a great ſhare in the admi- C Hud 
niſtration there. And indeed a man that by his XVIII. 
own confeſſion turns aſſaſſin, to ſupport the arbi- TY 
trary views of a wicked Prince, ought deſervedly 
to be deteſted by all mankind, to be proſecuted 
at home with all the fury this man was, and to 
be treated with ſuſpicion and coldneſs in foreign 
Courts : he ſeems richly to have deſerved the u- 
ſage he complains of. But I refer the reader to 
Dr. GeDpts for a fuller account of this my- 
ſtery of iniquity; and indeed the Doctor has 
laid open ſuch a ſcene of ſtate- craft in the rela- 
tion he has given us of this occurrence, that I 
can't but recommend it to the peruſal of my 
countrymen. 

To return to the hiſtory of Spain: We find k. Phi 
King PHILIP cauſed his fon Prince CH AR LE s Put lis (© 
to be poiſon'd in priſon in the year 1568. What“ N 
his crime was, does not appear; but it is generally 
ſaid, he was engaged in a conſpiracy againſt the 
life of his Sovereign and Father: though others 
ſay, that this unfortunate Prince having made 
love to his mother-in-law while ſhe was ſingle, 
they carried on the amour after ſhe was married 
to his father, which provoked him to this ſeve- 
rity ; and the Queen herſelf died ſoon after, not 
without the ſuſpicion of being poiſoned, 

The King marrying a fourth wife had four 
ſons by her, of whom PHrL1e, who alone ſur- 
vived, and afterwards ſucceeded him, was born 
in the year 1578. The fame year SEBASTIAN, KingofPas 
King of Portugal, aſſembling a great fleet and e 
army, made a deſcent on the coaſt of Africa, and {in i 
was defeated in a general battle by the Infidels, afia 
in which he loſt his Fife ; and leaving no iſſue, his 
uncle Cardinal HENRY was proclaimed King ; 
and he dying in the year 1580, without children, : 
PHIII King of Spain ſeized on the kingdom of King — 
Portugal, which he claimed in right of his mother u wa 
E1.1ZABETH the Empreſs; and though there become: ft 
were many other pretenders to that crown, PH 1- Moch d 
ir being the moſt powerful, eſtabliſhed himſelf? 
i1 that kingdom ; whereby all the provinces of 
Spain were now united under one head, and King 
Pail1iPp became maſter of the treaſures both of 
the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. 

King Pn1iL1yP having fitted out the Spaniſh ar- 
'mada, with an intent to have made a conqueſt 
of England, as has been mentioned already, EL1- 
ZABETH, Queen of England, in return of that 
hoſtile attempt, eſpouſed the intereſt of Don AN- 
oN io, called the Baſtard of Portugal, whom 
the Portugueſe had declared their King, and ſent 
a conſiderable fleet to Liſbon, in order to advance 
him to that throne ; but the Spaniſh forces being 
too numerous in the city, that fleet returned to 
England without effecting any thing. Queen 
ELIZABETH had better ſucceſs in the year 1590, cd plu 


when her fleet plunder'd Cadiz of a prodigious der d . 
treaſure, 159% 


hills 


his fog 


ath, 


|; plun- 


Hab. treaſure, and burnt the galeons, which lay there 


= King PHILIP died on the thirteenth of September 
: Philip 1598, after a reign of great action, having been 
engaged in almoſt perpetual wars, either in Italy, 
the re or againſt the Infidels, in 
which he exhauſted an immenſe treaſure ; as he 
did alſo in his magnificent buildings, of which 
the palace of the Eſcurial was the chief. He was 
ſucceſsful in his expedition againſt Portugal, but 
the loſs of the ſeven United Provinces was a great 
blow to the Spaniſh monarchy ;. not ſo much for 
the value of thoſe territories, as the laying the 


placable enemy to Spain, and roſe to that great- 
neſs we ſee them at this day, chiefly by the 
ſpoils they acquired from the Spaniards and Por- 
tugueſe. 
„n. PHILIP III ſucceeded. his father, and the year 
08. following was married to the Princeſs MA ROG A- 
RET, daughter of CHARLES Archduke of Au- 
ſtria. In this reign Final was ſurprized by the 
tnce de- Spaniards, anno - A and a truce for twelve 
ge los years was concluded between Spain and the United 
arries, Pes anno 1609, by which the Dutch were 
left at liberty to trade to the Eaſt- Indies. But the 
moſt remarkable event that happen'd during the 


Moriſcoes out of Spain. 

l The learned writer above- cited afcribes the ba- 

10. — zeal of the Spaniſh Clergy, who threatned the 

1610, King with the-heavieſt judgments if he did not 
conſent to it, The Barons, whoſe vaſlals they 
were, and whoſe lands were cultivated by the 
Moriſcoes, made the moſt: pathetick repreſenta- 
tions to the throne to prevent its being put in ex- 
ecution ; aſſuring his Majeſty, that the kingdom 
would be abſolutely ruin'd, if the 'Moriſcoes, who 
were the only huſbandmen and 'mechanicks in 


which, they received the following letter from his 
Majeſty. 


Venerable and Beloved, 
ie reaſang © V OU cannot but be ſenſible of the great en- 


en þ 
. ? deayours that have been uſed through a long 
ulfan of © {Cries of years to convert the New Chriſtians of 


Mon, © this kingdom, and of. an edict of grace having 


which have been made uſe of to inſtruct them 
in our holy faith; as alſo of the ill ſucceſs of all 
* thoſe endeavours, not ſo much as one of them 


* On the contrary, their. obſtinacy has gone on 
* increaſing daily, with an inclination to plot 


* the diſturbance of the peace of theſe our king- 
© doms, 
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bound for Mexico, as has been related already. 


foundation of a State, which became a moſt im- 


reign of PHILIP III, was the expulſion of the 


«the niſhing of this people entirely to the bigotry and 


the country,. were ſent away. In anſwer to 


© been granted to them, and of all the other means 


(as is believed) having been converted thereby. 


| 

© Now the danger and irreparable damage, CHAP, | 

© which may attend our ſuffering theſe people to XVIII. | 
© remain any longer among us, having been lad 

before me ſome years ago, by ſeveral learned | 

| 


© and holy men, and who exhorted me to a ſpecdy 
© remedy, and which, they told me, I was bound 
© in conſcience to make uſe of; aſſuring me far- 
Ather, that I might, without any ſcruple of con- 
* ſcience, puniſh them all with death, and the 
© loſs of their eſtates, for the crimes whereof the 
© were guilty, all of them being guilty of bay 
and apoſtacy, and of divine and human treaſon : 1 
© nevertheleſs, notwithſtanding we might have "nn 
« proceeded againſt them with the rigour that their | 
* crimes do deſerve, we continuing deſirous, if it | 
© had been poſſible, to have reduced them by mild 
© and gentle methods, did, as you know very well, | 
© order a Junta to be held at V alencia, to conſult oi 
© together, to ſee whether any new ways might | 
© be found out to convert them, that fo we might 
© not be obliged to baniſh them out of Spain. But | 
© while we were thus labouring their converſion, | 
«© we received advice by ſeveral ways of their hav- | 
© ing ſent deputies to Conſtantinople and Morocco, 1 
© to invite the Turk and MULEY SELEM to- I 
© come to their aſſiſtance, with an aſſurance of | 
fifty thouſand men being ready to join them 
© when they landed in Spain, who were all as. 
© true Mahometants as any in Barbary, and would 
© all ſacrifice their lives and eſtates in their ſer- K 
vice: and to encourage them to enterprize it, l 
© they told them it would be an eaſy conqueſt, | 
Spain having but few men in it that were fit to | 
bear arms, and yet fewer that knew any thing 
of martial diſcipline. They have been guilty | 
© alſo of holding a correſpondenee with heretical «1 
© and other Princes, who are enemies to the great- 
© neſs of our monarchy, having offer'd to aſſiſt 
© both the one and the other with their forces. 
© Furthermore, we are certainly informed of the 
© Turk's having concluded a peace with the Per- 
©fjan, and with ſome of his rebellious ſubjects, . 
© that ſo he may be at liberty to ſend his fleet into 
our ſeas ; and that MULEY SELEM alfo has 
< quitted his kingdom, and is treating with. the 
© northern hereticks about ſhips to tranſport an 
army of Moors into Spain, which thoſe hereticks 
© have promiſed to ſupply him with. Now in 
© how great danger Spain would be if it ſhould be 
© invaded by theſe and ſame other enemies, I leave 
you to judge. ; 

Now conſidering all that has been faid, and 
< being deſirous to compl with. the obligations we 
© are under to procure the conſervation and ſecu- _ 
© rity. of our kingdoms, and of this in particular, 
<.and of all our good and faithful ſubjects therein, 
© who are of all our other ſubjects in the greateſt - 
« danger; and that the hereſy and apoſtacy.where- - 
« with our Lord is ſo much offended may be ex - 
tirpated, 
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CHAP. tirpated, after having recommended this affair, 
XVII. © and cauſed it to be recommended to God, truſt- 
ing in his divine favour, in a work wherein his 
glory is ſo deeply concern'd, we have reſolved 
to baniſh all the Moriſcoes out of this our king- 
dom, and that of Caſtile, in ſuch a manner as 
you will be advertiſed of; and with which, as 
good and faithful ſubjects, I have ordered you 
© to be acquainted, on purpoſe to make you len- 
© {ible that it is the ſecurity of your perfons and 
< affairs, and to prevent the dangers which do 
© threaten you and them, and the great love I 
© have for you, that move me to take this reſolu- 
tion, the execution whereof cannot be delayed 
© any longer, without running the hazard of fee- 
© ing Spain ſpeedily invaded by ſo many enemies, 
and particularly the forementioned Infidels. 
We do therefore earneſtly charge you, to 
© whoſe ſecurity and repoſe the effectual and ſpeed 
execution of this our purpoſe will redound 74 
© much, to be aſſiſtant to it, as you ſhall be di- 
c rected by the Marquis DE CARAZENA, our 
Lieutenant and Captain-General of this king- 
dom. And this I expect from the zeal you have 
for God's ſervice and mine, and your own pre- 
_ © ſervation ; and herein you will comply with the 
© obligations of faithful and good Chriſtians and 
« ſubjects, and will perform the moſt acceptable 
« ſervice you can do us. 


As to every thing relating to the execution 
of this our purpoſe, we do remit you to 
our Viceroy, who ſhall in my name di- 
« rect you, and whoſe directions you ſhall 
execute. 


From St. Laurence, the 11th 
of September, 10609. 


This letter was on the twenty-ſecond of the 
fame month deliver'd by the Viceroy to the Ba- 
rons, who having the ſame thoughts of the trea- 
ſons mention'd in it, as they had ſome years be- 
fore, when they called them ſpeculations and chi- 
mzara's, were not at all ſatisfied with it, though 
the great fleet and army, that were at that time 
in their ports, obliged them to ſubmit to what it 
order'd. 2 

And on the ſame day the band for expelling all 
the Moriſcoes of the kingdom was publiſhed by 
ſound of trumpet, in all the publick places in the 
city of Valencia, and in a ſhort time after in all 
the cities and towns of that kingdom. 

The reaſons the Doctor aſſigns for the Moriſ- 
coes continuing Mahometans, notwithſtanding all 
the cruelties the Inquiſition had exerciſed upon 
thein for ſo many years, are theſe; 1. Their liv- 
ing in ſuch numbers together, not only whole 
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villages, but ſome whole towns and countries hay. Cy AP, 

ing no other inhabitants; whereby they confirmed * III. { 
and encouraged one another in their infidelity, and 
were not fo eaſily diſcover'd by the Inquiſition, 
as where they were intermingled with Chriſtians, 
2. Their underſtanding no language but the Ara- 
bick, eſpecially their women and children, which 
the Miſhoners ſent amongſt them were ſeldom 
maſters of, 3. Their living ſo near the Moors of 
Barbary, with whom they held a correſpondence, 
and might entertain hopes of regaining the ſove- 
reignty of Spain by their aſſiſtance. 4. The pride 
and ſollicitude of the Spaniards to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves from the Moriſcoes, by calling themſelves 
Old Chriſtians, and the Moriſcoes New Chri- 
ſtians; and by excluding the Moriſcoes from of- 
fices and employments in Church and State, by 
which they preſerved the memory of their being 
deſcended from the Moors, which was the prin- 
cipal root of their perſiſting fo obſtinately in Ma- 
hometiſm. And laſtly, 'T he Spaniards worſhip- 
ping images, for which the Mahometans have an 
inſuperable averſion. There are others who aſ- 
cribe their prejudices to Chriſtianity to the cruel- 
ties exerciſed on them by the Inquiſitors ; it being 
impoſſible for people to entertain a favourable opi- 
nion of a religion, which transformed its diſciples 
into ſuch barbarous monſters. 

The ſubſtance of the band or edict for their ba- 
niſhment was as follows : | 

1. That all the Moriſcoes, men, women, and |” 
children, ſhould, within three days after the pub- n 
lication of it, begin their march towards the ports l 
aſſigned them to embark for Barbary, where they 
ſhould meet with veſlels furniſhed with proviſions 
to tranſport them, That they might take with 
them ſo much of their movable goods as they were 
able to carry, and lay in proviſions for their voy- 
age, beſides what were laid in by the government: 
and whoever did not comply with this edict was 
to be put to death. 

2. That any perſon might apprehend ſuch Mo- 
riſcoes as abſented themſelves ; and if they reſiſted, 
they might be killed. 

3. That if any of them ſhould burn or de- 
roy their houſes, plantations, corn, or effects, 
they ſhould ſuffer death; which. the people of the 
place where it was done were impowered to ex- 
ecute. 

5. That the ſugar-works, plantations of rice, 
aqueducts, &c. might be preſerved, ſix families in 
a hundred (to be nominated by the Barons) with 
their wives and children, were permitted to re- 
main behind. 

7. None ſhall conceal any of the Moriſcoes, 
on pain of the galleys. 

9. Such children as are under four years old are 
permitted to ſtay behind, 
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4p, 10. Children of fix years old, where one of 
Il. te parents is an Old Chriſtian, may ftay with 
ſuch parent. | 

11. Thoſe were alſo permitted to remain in 
Spain, who had lived amongſt the Old Chriſtians 
a conſiderable time, and had not been at the Mo- 
riſco meetings for two years paſt, and thoſe who 
could produce a certificate from the pariſh-prieſt 
of their receiving the ſacrament. 
13. They were permitted to retire to any coun- 
try out of the Spaniſh dominions, provided they 
departed from their habitations at the time ap- 
pointed. | 


Dated at Valencia, 22 Sept. 1609. 


Moſt of the Moriſcoes of Valencia were ex- 
ported to Barbary according to this edict ; but 
ſome of them retired to the mountains, and ſtood 
upon their defence : whereupon a body of regular 
troops were ſent againſt them, and having de- 
feated them with a very great ſlaughter, the reſt 
were exported to Africa, 

By another band or edict dated the ninth of 
a, December, 1609, the Moriſcoes of Grenada, 
Murcia, and Seville, were in like manner ba- 
niſhed, as thoſe of Arragon and Catalonia were 
by other edicts dated the twenty-ninth of May, 
1610 ; and thoſe that were diſperſed in the two 
Caſtiles, Eſtremadura, and La Mancha, were 
expelled by another, dated the tenth of July, 
1010. 

The Spaniards are not agreed as to the num- 
bers of thoſe that were tranſported at theſe ſeve- 
ral embarkations; ſome make them to be a mil- 
lion of ſouls, thoſe who ſpeak moſt moderately, 
compute them at ſix hundred thouſand, Who were 
ſet on ſnore on the coaſt of Africa in a ſtarving 
condition. The King indeed gave all of them 
leave to ſell their goods and cattle (except thoſe 
of Valencia) and to carry the value of ſuch ef- 
fects away with them, provided it conſiſted in the 
produce and manufactures of Spain : but they 
were to take no gold, ſilver, or bills of exchange, 
with them, except travelling charges; ſo that 
this which was at firſt look'd upon as a great 
favour, became of very little benefit to them; the 
Moriſcoes, who were obliged to diſpoſe of their 
goods within a limited time, being obliged to 
ſell them to the Chriſtians for a trifle, while the 
dpaniards, on the other hand, held the mer- 
chandize and effects the Moors carried with them 
at an exceſſive price. 

My author obſerves, that notwithſtanding this 
*xpulſion of the Moors to a barren coaſt, with 
little or nothing for them to ſubſiſt on, was one 
A of the greateſt pieces of barbarity that ever was 
11, © committed; the kingdom of Spain, and the Chri- 
won þy tlans who were the contrivers of it, were al- 
"9. moſt equally ſufferers by this expulſion: for as the 
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riches of a country is generally aſcribed to the CH AP. 
multitudes of people it contains, the loſs of fo XVIII. 
many thouſands at once, conſidering them only as Ln” 
common men, muſt have had a great influence 
upon Spain : but where the people expelled, as in 
this caſe, were the moſt induſtrious part of the 
nation, who alone applied themſelves to manuſac- 
tures and huſbandry, the loſs muſt be inconceiva- 
bly great. And in fact we find that the Spa- 
niards have been ever ſince the moſt inconſidera- 
ble and beggarly people in Europe ; and that for 
want of manufactures of their own, they loſe all 
the advantages that might be made of thoſe rich 
empires of Mexico and Peru, of which they are 
Sovereigns ; the wealth whereof only paſles thro” 
their hands to the merchants of other nations. 
And this muſt have been the conſequence of that 
barbarous act, though we ſhould not ſuppoſe the 
divine providence to have interpoſed, and thrown 
them into theſe miſerable circumſtances by way 
of puniſhment for their injuſtice and cruelty. 
Theſe are ſome of the genuine fruits of thoſe mer- 
cileſs courts of Inquiſition, which that bigotted 
people are taught to look upon as the great ſup- 
port of the purity of the Chriſtian faith, It was 
but a very little time after, that the Court of 
Spain itſelf was made ſenſible how impolitick this 
proceeding had been ; for in the ſame reign, anno 
1618, the King having aſſembled an extraordi- 
nary Council to conſider of the ruinous ſtate of 
his dominions, and how it might be remedied, 
the Council, in the preamble to their repreſenta- 
tion on that ſubject, ſet forth, That the depopu- 
lation, and want of hands in Spain, was greater 
than ever had been known in the times of his 
predeceſſors; ſo great, that if God did not pro- 
vide a remedy, the crown of Spain was haſtening 
to its final ruin and deſtruction, Nothing was 
mare viſible than that Spain % a quique de dar in 
terra, is on the point of falling flat to the ground. 
Its houſes were in ruins every where, without any 
one to rebuild them; and its towns and villages 
lay like deſarts. 

To return to our hiſtory : The Vmeeline, a 
paſs between Italy and Germany, revolting from 
the Griſons, the Spaniards endeavoured to make 
themſelves maſters of it on one fide, as the French 
did on the other; which occaſion'd a war of 
many years continuance, ſometimes one power 
getting poſſeſſion of it, and ſome times the other, 
till at length the country was reſtored to its for- 
mer ſtate, 

In Germany the Spaniards taking part with 
the Catholick Princes againſt the Proteſtants, 
contributed to the defeating the EleQor Pala- 
tine, and wreſting the crown of Bohemia from 
him. 

PHIII III died on the fifteenth of March, 1620. 
1620-1, whom the Spaniards admire for his pony Philip Ut 
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CHAP. and virtue; while others relate, that the horrors 
XVIII. and remorſe he underwent in his dying moments, 
son account of the cruelties he had exerciſed on 
the Moriſcoes, were inexpreſſible. 
PHILIr IV ſucceeded his father at ſixteen years 


Fiilip IV. 

1921. of age, It is obſerved, that every Miniſter of 
State in this reign, at the entrance on his office, 
vas obliged to give in a particular of his eſtate, 
One reaſon whereof might be, that none ſhould 
be admitted, whoſe circumſtances might tempt 
them to rob the publick ; and the other, that it 
might be known what addition they had made to 
their fortunes during their adminiſtration. 

The truce with Holland expiring, the war with 
the Dutch was renewed, wherein the Spaniards 
were great ſufterers by fea and land, notwithſtand- 
ing the Net herlanders were now no longer ſupported 
by the Engliſh, who began to look upon them as 
their rivals in trade. 

About the ſame time CHARLES Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Buckingham arrived in 
Spain, in order to conclude a treaty of marriage 
between that Prince and the Infanta the Princeſs 
Mary : but the Spaniſh hiſtorians relate, that 
the match went off on the Court of England's in- 
ſifting, that the Elector Palatine's dominions in 
Germany ſhould be reſtored to him. 

The war continuing in the Low Countries, the 
Marquis SpixoLA, General of the Spaniards 
there, took Breda from the Dutch, after a brave 
defence, 

In the year 1628, PETER Hevyn, Comman- 
der of a Dutch ſquadron, ſurprized the Spaniſh 
plate fleet, wherein he took twelve millions of 
florins. The Dutch alſo made a deſcent in Bra- 
zil, and plundered the Portugueſe ſettlements there, 
carrying off a. vaſt booty : and though they were 
atterwards driven out of Brazil, they made them- 
ſelves ample amends by the ſettlements they ſur- 
prized and took in the Eaſt-Indies, waich be- 
longed to the Spaniards and Portugueſe. But the 
hiſtory of the Spaniſh wars with the Dutch, as well 
as the French, being contained in the former part 
of this volume, I ſhall not trouble the reader with 
the repetition of thoſe occurrences. 

The Catalonians having been oppreſſed by the 
Prime Miniſter OL1vAREz, revolted from Spain, 
and put themſelves under the protection of France, 
in the year 1639, remaining ſubject to that crown 
for eleven or twelve years afterwards, The fame 
tyrannical meaſures induced the Portugueſe to 
throw off the Spaniſh yoke, and advance the Duke 
of Braganza to the throne of Portugal, who was 
deſcended from their former Kings; and to add 
to their misfortunes, there happen'd a rebellion 
in Naples in 1647, whereby that kingdom had 
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weapons as they could get, when their General 


queſt of it, was governed with great moderation CH 
by the Spaniards ; the taxes demanded of them XVII 
were inconſiderable, and thoſe paid under the 
name of a donative or free gift of the States : 
but they had of late years been extravagantly in- 
creaſed, and in a manner forced from them by 
inſolent collectors and receivers. But none were 
paid with more reluctance than thoſe impoſed on 
proviſions ; inſomuch that when the collectors 
came into the markets to demand the duties laid 
upon fruit, herbs, and fiſh, they frequently met 
with reſiſtance, and were ſome of them beaten 
and wounded ; the officers calling the guards to 
their aſſiſtance, ſeveral of the common people 
were apprehended and ſeverely puniſhed, At 
length a bold young fiſherman, named TrHom as 
ANIELLo, (commonly called MAassANIELLo) 
having had his fiſh taken from him for refuſing 
the tax demanded, aſſembled the mob about him, 
and ſtanding on a table in the market-place, fo 
effectually repreſented the hardſhips and oppreſ- 
ſons they lay under, that the multitude, one and 
all, cried out there was no bearing them, and that 
they would get the duties taken off, or die in the 
attempt; whereupon MAssANnNIELLO offer'd to 
be their leader, and firſt ſet fire to all the little 
offices where the collectors uſed to receive the ex- 
ciſe: from thence he led the mob to the Viceroy, 
demanding that all the taxes ſhould be remitted, 
and the charters of their privileges granted in the 
reigns of King FERDINAND and CHARLEs V, 
produced and confirmed, The Viceroy endea- 
voured to appeaſe the malecontents with fair words, 
and throwing money amongſt them, but all in 
vain; they were increaſed in a day or two to 
near an hundred thouſand men, armed with ſuch 
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took upon him to ſettle the price of proviſions : 
after which he burnt or demoliſhed the houſes of 
the farmers of the revenue, plunder'd the palaces 
of the nobility, and brought out their richeſt plate 
and moveables, which he ſet on fire ; command- 
ing his followers not to apply any of it to their 
own uſe on pain of death, which he did not fail 
to inflict on ſuch as tranſgreſſed his orders. No 
Sovereign was ever more punctually obeyed than 
this muſhroom of a Prince, whoſe authority was 
ſcarce of four days ſtanding. The Viceroy find- 
ing it in vain to reſiſt the torrent with the ſmall 
force he had, ſhut himſelf up in one of the caſtles, 
and privately hired a body of banditti or cut-throats 
to murder MAss AN1E LL o, which beingdiſcovered, 
the banditti were cut in pieces, and the Vice- 
roy's brother, who was concern'd in the contri- 
vance, dragged through the ſtreets till he was 
dead; after which a butcher on off 1 _ 
and expoſed it on a pole, which put the nobi- 

4 the utmoſt bernie The Arch- 
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Ap. between the Viceroy and MassANIELLO; and 
XVIII 


III. the Viceroy conſenting to remit the taxes, and 
_—_ produce the charters of their liberties, and to iſſue 
a general pardon for all that was paſt, Mas3sAa- 
NIE L LO agreed that all acts of hoſtility ſhould 
ceaſe, but would not lay down his arms however, 
till the treaty was ratified by the King of Spain. 
Things being thus pacified, the Viceroy, tis ſup- 
poſed, found means to get the uſurper poiſon'd, 
for he immediately became delirious, giving out 
abſurd and contradictory orders; whereupon the 
mob abandon'd him, and he was killed by ſome 
.of the nobility : thus his reign ended within ten 
days after the inſurrection begun. Some ſay his 
head was only turned with his ſudden advance- 
ment, and the variety of buſineſs it brought upon 
him, for the diſpatch whereof he did not give 
himſelf time to eat or fleep. All agree he was a 
wonder of a man, and managed a mob to admi- 
ration, conſidering the meanneſs of his birth and 
education, Notwithſtanding the people had loſt 
their leader, they ſtill continued in arms, and 
the nobility is their vaſſals to oppoſe them, 
the nation was divided, and a kind of civil war 
enſued. The mob, to ſtrengthen their party, 
invited in the French ; but they were not in a 
condition to afford them any great aſſiſtance, 2 
the Duke of Guiſe was ſent to be their General. 
The people finding themſelves diſappointed of the 
reinforcements they expected from France, upon 
a general pardon being offer'd them returned to 
their duty, and abandoning the Duke of Guiſe, 
he was made priſoner by the Spaniards. 
The next conſiderable tranſaction in this reign, 
was the peace concluded at Munſter with the U- 
nited Provinces, whereby King PHILIP acknow- 
ledged the ſovereignty and independency of the 
States-General, and conſented that they ſhould 
enjoy the places and countries they were poſſeſſed 
of ; particularly Boiſleduc, Bergenopzoom, Maeſ- 
tricht, Breda, the Grave, Hulſt, and all ſuch 
places as they then held in Brabant or Flanders : 
That the States alſo ſhould retain all they poſſeſſed 
in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, Aſia, Africa and 
America. On the other hand, it was agreed that 
the Spaniards might continue their trade and na- 
vigation to the Eaſt-Indies in the fame manner 
they then did, but not extend themſelves on that 
ſide. That each party, both in the Eaſt and Weſt- 
Indies, ſhould abſtain from the trade and naviga- 
tion of fuch places as belonged to the other. That 
the river Scheld, and the channels of the Sas and 
Scoyn, and other entrances into the ſea there- 
abouts, ſhould remain in the poſſeſſion of the States, 
who might lay what duties they pleaſed on veſſels 
paſſing that way, and on all goods paſſing through 
their country by the Rhine or Maeſe. 5 
The 5. were induced to make theſe con- 
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ſuſtained from that people by ſea and land, and CH AP, 
their deſpair of ever reducing them under their XVIII. 
dominion again, and that they might have their wed 
hands at liberty to proſecute the war againſt France 

and Portugal. The Dutch were allo pleaſed to 

have their ſovereignty and independency acknow- 

ledged by the Spaniards, and the places and coun- 

tries they had acquired during the war, with the 
Eaſt-India trade, confirmed to them : they began 

to be apprehenſive alſo of the growing power of 

France, which would have received a confidera- 

ble addition by the conqueſt of the Spaniſh Nether- 

lands, and brought a much more dangerous enemy 

upon their frontiers than the Spaniards were, 

Spain ſtill continued the war againſt France 
and Portugal, but was unſucceſsful ia both, ex- 
cept that from Catalonia the French were expell'd, 
and that province was reduced under the obedience 
of Spain again in the years 165 1 and 1652; not 1652, 
ſo much by the force of arms, as the aflurances Catalonia 
the Court of Spain gave that people of reſtoring ſubmits to 4 
their antient rights and privileges, and granting — 
them an indemnity for what was paſſed. 

In the year 1654, that exquiſite building called 1654. 
the ':ntheon, in the Eſcurial, was finiſhed by The Pan- 
Puli IV, which had been begun by PHILIr II, chan fi- 
whereupon the bodies of CHARLES V, and all had. 
the Princes of the Auſtrian family, were removed 
thither, and their deſcendants have been interred 
there ever ſince. 

In the year 1655, CROMWELL the Protector 
of the Commonwealth of England, as he called 
himſelf, without making any declaration of war, 
invaded the Spaniſh iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, 
particularly Hiſpaniola, in which attempt he did 
not ſucceed ; but the fleet failing afterwards to 
Jamaica, the Engliſh ſubdued that iſland : and in Jamaica ſub» 
1657, Admiral BLAKE deſtroyed the Spaniſh ga- dued by the 
leons at the Canaries, notwithſtanding they lay Ensliſh. 
under the protection of the forts on ſhore. The 
Protector the year following having enter'd into 
a confederacy with the French, they took Dun- 
kirk from the Spaniards, which, in purſuance of 
articles, was put into the hands of the Engliſh. 
Thus the Spaniards having the worſt of it on every 
ſide, began to think ſeriouſly of peace, and as the 
French had been exhauſted by almoſt continual 
wars, they were not averſe to it ; whereupon a 
treaty was ſet on foot between the two crowns in the 
Iſland of Pheaſants, which lies in the river Bidaſ- 
ſoa, and divides France from Spain. It was nego- 
ciated by the Prime Miniſter of each kingdom in per- 
ſon, viz, Cardinal MAZ AR IN on the ſide of France, 
and Don Lewis DER HARO on the part of Spain, 
and was called the Pyrenean treaty, from the neigh- pyrenean 
bourhood of the place to the Pyrenean mountains, treaty. 
The peace was concluded on the ſeventh of No- | 
vember 1659, being about a month after the con- 
ferences were open'd; the principal articles whereof 
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CH AP.were, that the French King ſhould marry the In- publick and the Emperor, to prevent the loſs of CH a pic: i. 


XVIII. 
— — 


1660. 


Philip Iv 
dies. 


1665. 
Charles II's 
acce ſlion. 


fanta of Spain, that he ſhould not aſſiſt the Por- 
tugueſe, and that he ſhould relinquiſh his pre- 
tenſions to Franche Comte and Catalonia: on 
the other hand, Rouſſillon, and ſeveral towns the 
French had taken in the Netherlands, were yiel- 
ded to that crown. The year following, on the 
ſixth of June, the Kings of France and Spain had 
an interview in the Iſle of Pheaſants ; and on the 
ſeventh, the King of Spain deliver'd the Infanta, 
MARTIA-THERESA of Auſtria, to his moſt Chri- 
{tian Majeity LEWIS XIV, the marriage being 
ſolemnized at the city of St. John de Luz on the 
ninth of the ſame month. Both the French King 
and the Infanta, on this occaſion, renounced all 
right that they themſelves, their heirs, and ſuc- 
ceſſors, had or might claim to the dominions of 
Spain. 

Spain being at peace with moſt of the powers 
of Europe, invaded Portugal, and at firſt met 
with ſome ſucceſs; but notwithſtanding PH1L1P 
had now no other enemy to contend with, he was 
not able to reduce that petty kingdom under his 
dominion, ſo very low were the Spaniards ſunk 
at this time; nor do I meet with any other tranſ- 
actions in the remainder of this reign, that de- 
ſerve to be commemorated. PniLip IV died 
on the ſeventh of September 1665, leaving his 
fon CHARLES, an infant of four years of age, to 
ſucceed him. 

CHARLES II being an infant, and under the 
tuition of his mother, the French King took ad- 


vantage of his minority, and of the declining ſtate 


of that kingdom. He invaded the Spaniſh Low- 


Countries, notwithſtanding he had with his Queen 
renounced all pretenſions to them, and made him- 


The French ſelf maſter of Tournay, Liſle, Douay, Oudenard, 


King's ſuc- 
ceſs in Flan- 
ders. 


1668. 
Peace of Aix 
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1672. 


and Charleroy, threatning an entire conqueſt of 
that country; which fo alarm'd the Engliſh and 
Dutch, who were then at war, that they con- 
cluded a peace, and enter'd into a confederacy 
with Sweden, called the Triple League, for the 
preſervation of the Spaniſh Low-Countries ; which 
induced the French to make peace with Spain, 
anno 1668, a treaty having been ſet on foot at 
Aix la Chapelle for that end. By this peace the 
French reſtored Franche Comte to the Spaniard, 
but retain'd all the towns they had taken in the 
Netherlands, 

While the Spaniards were thus diſtreJ2d by 
France, they found themſelves under a neceſſity 
of concluding a peace with Portugal, and re- 
nounced all their pretenſions of ſoyereiznty to that 
Kingdom. | 

I meet with little remarkable in the hiſtory of 
Spain afterwards, till the year 1672, when the 
French invading the United Provinces, the Spa- 
niards enter'd into a confederacy with that Re- 


Was engaged in that expedition, the French fell 


them, in which war the Spaniards were the great- 
eſt ſufferers : for notwithſtanding the French poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of three of the United Provinces, 
they were obliged to relinquiſh them all again 
within the ſpace of two or three years; whereas 
the Spaniards loſt. their beſt towns in Flanders, 
together with Franche Comte, or the county of 
Burgundy: and by the peace of Nimeguen, which 
enſued anno 1678, were obliged to yield up and 16-2 (fla 
relinquiſh to the French all their right in the Peace x; 100 
county of 1 and the towns of Conde, wegen. 
Valenciennes, Cambray, Ypres, St. Omer, Bou- 
chain, Aite, Warwick, Warneton, Poperingen, 
Bailleul, Caſſel, Bavay, and Maubeuge. Re 
The Spaniards remaining in that wretched de- 
fenceleſs condition already hinted at, Le wis XIV, 100 
under pretence that their Commiſſioners did not | 
do him juſtice in ſettling the limits of his late 
conqueſts in Flanders, and becauſe his Catholick 
Majeſty fill retained the title of Duke of Bur- 
gundy, notwithſtanding he had yielded that pro- 
vince to France, invaded the province of Luxem- 
burg, making himſelf maſter of the greateſt part 
of it, and afterwards block'd up the capital city ; 
whereupon the Spaniards, in hopes of being aſſiſted 
by the Germans and Dutch, declared war againſt 
France in the year 1683 ; but as their Allies made 1683. 
no great haſte to their aſſiſtance, and they were War wit | 
themſelves unprovided of forces, and every thing Fee 
elſe neceſſary to oppoſe fo potent an enemy, the“ 
French took from them Courtray and Dixmude 
the firſt campaign, and Luxemburg the next, I 
when the Dutch marching to their aſſiſtance, the 
Grand Monarch, in his haughty ſtile, was pleaſed 
to grant them a truce; which, ſay the French 
writers, was entirely owing to his moderation, for 
nothing could have prevented his making himſelf 
maſter of the Spaniſh Netherlands, if he had not 
voluntarily withdrawn his troops. 
The French again attack'd the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands in the year 1688, on the King of Spain's 
entring into a confederacy with the Imperialiſts 
and the Dutch, to advance the Prince of Orange 
to the throne of England : and while the Prince 
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upon the confederate forces in the plains of Fle- Battle ef 

rus or Fleury, in the year 1690, and gain'd 0 
compleat victory, taking ſix thouſand of the I 
Dutch and Flemings priſoners, and all their can- 
non. But King WILLIAM having ſucceſsfully 
depoſed his father King James, and procured 
himſelf to be recognized King of Great Britain, 
prevail'd with the Britiſh Parliament to come into 
the alliance with Spain, and the other confede- 
rated powers againſt France; the principal arti- 
cles whereof were, That none of the Allies ſhould 


make peace with Lewis XIV, till he had _ 


cn AP. all places to the Allies, which he had taken from 
VIII. them ſince the peace of Munſter, and recogniz'd 
— King W1LL1Aam's title to Great Britain. 

The French, notwithitanding this formidable 
confederacy againſt them, remain'd ſuperiour in 
the field. "They took the city of Mons in the 
year 1691, and Namur in the year 1692, and 
obtain'd a ſignal victory over the Allies at Stein- 
kirk, 

The following year 1693, the French defeated 
the confederates in a general battle near Landen, 
and took Huy and Charleroy, as they did Palamos 
and Gironne in Catalonia, anno 1694. 

The Allies being ſuperiour to the French in Flan- 
ders in the year 1695, retook the city of Namur, 
but loſt fourteen or fifteen thouſand men before the 
place. The French in the mean time made them- 
ſelves maſters of Deynſe and Dixmude, and bom- 
barded Bruſſels, making that capital a heap of 
ruins. 

A treaty was ſet on foot between the Allies and 
France in the year 1697 atRyſwick, near the Hague. 
The French however, in order to influence their ne- 
gociations, made their utmoſt efforts on all ſides this 
campaign. They laid ſiege to the city of Aeth 
in Flanders, and took it. They march'd a powerful 
army into Catalonia, and oblig'd Barcelona, the 
capital city of Catalonia, to ſurrender to them. And 
in the SpaniſiWeſt Indies, PoI N T 1, the French Ad- 
miral, took Carthagena by ſtorm, plundering the 
town, from whence he brought home twelve mil- 
lions of crowns, as is reported, But at length a 
peace was concluded on the tenth of September, 
N.S. 1697, by which the French were oblig'd to re- 
ſtore Barcelona, Gironne, Roſes, and the reſt of 
the towns they had taken in Catalonia, to the Spa- 
niards, as well as Luxemburg, Mons, Charleroy, 
Courtray, and all other places they had taken du- 
ring this war in the Low Countries. As to the 
terms made With the reſt of the Allies, I refer the 
reader to the hiſtory of the United Provinces, in the 
former part of this volume. 

As CHARLEs the Second, King of Spain, was 
now in an ill ſtate of health, and had no iſſue by 
either of his wives, it was generally expected that 
upon his death the war would be renew'd: for the 
French gave out, that notwithſtanding ANNE of 
Auſtria, and LEw1s the Thirteenth, King of France, 
on their marriage had renounc'd all claim and pre- 
tenſions to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, as MA RIA-TRHE/U 
R ESA of Auſtria, and LEWIS the Fourteenth, had 
done alſo on their marriage; yet as the Princeſſes 
married into France were elder than their ſiſters 
married into Germany, and the laws of Spain li- 
mited the ſucceſſion to the eldeſt branch, no re- 
nunciations, how ſolemn ſoever, could extinguiſh 
their right. But the Grand Monarch however, fore- 
ſeeing that the other powers of Europe would never 
{utter the kingdoms of France and Spain to be uni- 
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ted under one head, propoſed to WILLIAM He HAP. 
Third, King of England, and the States-General, XVIII. 
to make a partition of the Spaniſh monarchy, be- 
tween his fon the Dauphin, who was deſcended 
from the Infanta Maria-THeEREsaA, and the 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria, and the Archtuke 
CHARLES of Auſtria, who were deiccnded from 


other female branches; and accordingly a treaty 


was concluded on the ninetcenth of Auguſt 1698, 1 698. 
between France, Great Britain and the States-Ge- —— Sg 
neral, whereby it was agreed, . J 

I. That the peace of Ryſwick ſhould be con- 
firm'd, 

2. That in conſideration of the ill ſtate of the 
King of Spain's health, and for preſerving the 
publick peace in caſe the ſaid Prince ſhould 
die without iſſue, the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, with the places then depending upon 
the Spaniſh monarchy, ſituated on the coaſts of 
Tuſcany, or the adjacent iſlands, comprehended 
under the name of Santo Stephano, Porto Her- 
cole, Orbitello, Telamone, Portolongo, Piombino, 
the marquiſate of Final, the province of Guipuſcoa, 
particularly the towns of Fontarabia and St. Sebaſ- 
tian, and eſpecially the Port Paſſage, and likewiſe 
all places on the p rench ſide of the Pyrences, or 
the other mountains of Navarre, Alava or Biſcay, 
on the ſide of the province of Guipuſcoa, with all 
the ſhips and galleys, and other appurtenances be- 
longing to the fai galleys, ſhould be given to the 
Dauphin in conſideration of his right. 

3. That the crown of Spain, and the other king- 
doms and places, both within and without Europe, 
ſhould deſcend to the Electoral Prince of Bavaria, 
of whom his father the Elector was to be guardian 
and adminiſtrator till he came of age. And, 

4. That the duchy of Milan ſhould be reſerv'd 
and allotted to Archduke CHARLEs, the Emperor's 
ſecond ſon. 

This treaty was to be communicated to the Em- 
peror and the Elector of Bavaria by the King of 
Great Britain and the States-General ; and if they 
did not agree to it, then the proportion of the 
party not agreeing ſhould remain in ſequeſtration 
till things could be brought to an accommoda- 
tion, 

The Electoral Prince of Bavaria happening to Second 
die on the eighth of February 1699, France, Bri- treaty of 
tain, and the States enter'd into another treaty, rtbon- 
dated the fifteenth of March following, and calPd 1699. 
the Second Partition Treaty, whereby the king- 
dom of Spain, and the dominions allotted to the 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria by the former treaty, 
were limited to the Archduke; both which trea- 
ties were enter'd into without the conſent of the 
Emperor or Spain. 

The King of Spain reſented the diſmembring 
his dominions ſo heinouſly, that he made his will, 
and diſpoſed of his crown to PHIL1P Duke of 

5N 2 Anjou, 
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C HAP. Anjou, ſecond ſon to the Dauphin of France, and 
XVIII. his heirs; and in default of iſſue of the Duke of 
Anjou, to the Duke of Berry, &c. remainder to 
Charles 11 the Archduke CHARLES, &c. And on the firſt 
dies. of November, N. S. anno 1700, the King of Spain 
1700. died after a lingring illneſs, in the thirty-ninth 
year of his age, and the thirty-ſixth of his reign ; 
whereupon the Court of France immediately de- 

Philip Duke clared PHILIP Duke of Anjou King of Spain, by 
2 virtue of the late King's will, and he was pro- 
«f Spain, Claim'd King accordingly at Madrid on the twenty- 
fourth of the ſame month of November, againſt 

which the Emperor and Pope proteſted ; which 

Lewis XIV having very little regard to, took 
poſſeſſion of all the Spaniſh territories, and amongſt 

the reſt, of Milan, Naples, and the Netherlands ; 

into the laſt of which the EleCtor of Bavaria gave 


him admiſſion, being then Viceroy of the Low 


Countries. The Engliſh and Dutch indeed pre- 
ſented their memorials, requiring the French King 
to withdraw his troops out of the Netherlands, 
and allow them a ſufficient barrier, but at the 
ſame time acknowledged the Duke of 8 
title to the crown of Spain; and both King WII. 
LIAM and the States wrote letters to King PRHI- 


LIP to congratulate his acceſſion, which were 


1701. purely by way of amuſement; for they were at 


that very time entring into an alliance with the 


Emperor, and making preparations to diſpute his 
title, 
The Impe- In the mean time Prince EUGENE, the Impe- 
rialits rial General, march'd into Italy at the head of 
09g into thirty thouſand men, to diſlodge the French from 
poſſeſſed themſelves of on that fide ; on which oc- 
caſion the Emperor publiſh'd a manifeſto, wherein 
he endeavours to ſhew, that the French King and 
his poſterity were excluded from ſuccecding to the 
Their mani- crown of Spain, by thoſe memorable renunciations 
Foſto, of the Princeſſes ANNE and MARIA-THERESA, 
the firſt the daughter of PHILIF III, married to 


LEwIs XIII, and the other the daughter of PHIi- 


LIP IV, married to Lewis XIV; and that the 
pretended will of CHARLES II had been obtain'd 
by unfair practices, when he was not in his ſenſes; 
and if he was, that the King of Spain had no power 


to diſpoſe of his territories by the laws of that 


kingdom, That the preſent Emperor was lineally 
deſcended from the Emperor CHARLEs V, and 
was the. ſon of FERDINAND and the Infanta 
MARIA, who was next in blood to the crown of 
Spain, after the Princeſſes who had renounc'd 
their claim, and by conſequence had an indiſputa- 
ble title to the whole Spaniſh monarchy. 

But I find the Confederates by the treaty of 
alliance engaged no farther in his quarrel, than 
that they would endeavour to conquer the Spaniſh 
Netherlands for a barrier to the States-Generals, 
and the duchy of Milan, the kingdoms of Naples 


ſuch part of the Spaniſh territories as the French had 
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and Sicily, and the Spaniſh towns on the coaſt cc 
Tuſcany for the Emperor ; there was not at — AI * 
time any thoughts of wreſting the whole Spaniſh d 
monarchy from the Duke of Anjou. 

And the King of England, WILLIAM the 
Third, is cenſur'd for engaging thus far after he 
had acknowledged King Py1L1P's right to the 
Spaniſh monarchy, and congratulated him on his 
acceſhon. To which it is anſwer'd, that King 
WILLIAM was provok'd to take this ſtep by the 
French King's proclaiming the Pretender to his 
throne (JAMES the Third) on the death of King 
James the Second, which happen'd about the 
ſame time. But whether King WILLIAM was 
not treating with the Emperor before the French 
King proclaim'd the Chevalier, I find is made a 
queſtion. 

To return to the Imperial army in Italy: They 
march'd through the Venetian territories and pe- 
netrated into the duchy of Mantua the firſt cam- 
paign, notwithſtanding they were oppoſed by a 
very numerous army of French and Spaniards; 
and the winter following poſſeſſed themſelves of all 
the towns in the Mantuan except the capital. 

King WILLIAM dying on the eighth of 
March 1701-2, the Confederates were under ap- 
prehenſions that the Engliſh would not declare 
war againſt France and Spain; but Queen Ax NE 
who ſucceeded him aſſuring them ſhe would make 
no alteration in the meaſures concerted, their 
hopes revived, and war was formally declar'd a- 
gainſt France at London on the fourth of May 
1702, in purſuance whereof a great body of forces 1702. 
were ſent to the Low Countries under the com- England de- 
mand of the Earl of Marlborough to join the ore 
Allies, who obliged the French to quit Guel- France an 
derland the firſt campaign. A fleet of men of Spain. 
war and tranſports, with ten thouſand land-forces 
on board, under the command of the Duke of 
Ormond, were about the ſame time ſent to make 
a deſcent in Spain, and endeavour to reduce the 
city of Cadiz; in which expedition though they 
did not ſucceed, they deſtroy'd the Spaniſh ga- Spaniſb ba- 
leons, and a ſquadron of French men of war that Kone de- 
guarded them on their return home, in the port _ 4 
of Vigo. 

The Imperialiſts the ſame campaign took Lan- 
dau from the French, and the Confederate army 
in the Low Countries made themſelves maſters of 
Venloe, Ruremond, Stevenſwaert and Liege. 

The Duke of Bavaria declaring for France in 
the year 1703, join'd the French army command- 170%, 
ed by Marſhal VILLARS, and made himſelf ma- 
ſter of the city of Ratiſbon, where the Diet of 
the Empire was aſſembled, and afterwards of the 
city of Augſburg, The French army under the 
command of Marſhal TALLARD alſo beſieged 
Old Briſac upon the Rhine, and took it. He 
afterwards made himſelf maſter of Landau, de- 

feating 


CHAP, feating the Prince of Heſſe, who was detach'd 
XVIII. from the Confederate army in the Netherlands to 
the relief of it. The ſame campaign General 
OPDAM was ſurpriz'd by Marſhal BouFFLERs 
near Eckeren in Flanders, and Opp AM being cut 
off from his army, the reſt of the Dutch Gene- 
rals made their retreat with difficulty, there being 
a great ſlaughter on both ſides. On the other 
hand the Confederates, under the Karl of Marl- 
8 took Bonn, Huy and Limburg from the 
French. 

The Emperor and the King of the Romans a- 
bout this time made a reſignation of the kingdom 
of Spain and the dominions therets belonging to 
licbauke the Emperor's ſecond ſon the Archduke CHARLEs, 
Charles de- who was thereupon acknowledged King of Spain 
_y Lins by the Confederates, by the ſtile. and title of 
Sen HARLEs the Third. And the King of Portu- 
gal coming into the grand alliance, it was thought 
proper the new-made King ſhould reſide in Portu- 
gal, whither he was convoy'd by a ſquadron of 
Engliſh men of war, after he had paid his com- 
pliments to the Queen of England at Windlor.. 

The ſame year the Duke of Savoy declaring for 


AP, 
III. 
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Imperial army to join him. Theſe forces were 
commanded by Count STAREMBERG, who af- 
ter a long march of about two hundred miles in 
the face of the enemy, with infinite difficulty ef- 
fected his deſign. 

The Empire being in the utmoſt danger from 
the French and Bavarians on one fide, and the 
Hungarian malecontents on the other, the Duke 
of Marlborough, with the flower of the Confe- 
derate army, was detach'd from the Netherlands 
to join the Imperialiſts on the Danube, and with 
their united forces they obtain'd that memorable 
victory over the French and Bavarians at Hochſtet 
on the thirteenth of Auguſt, N. S. which preſerv'd 
the Empire from deſtruction. . The cities of Augſ- 
burg and Ulm thereupon immediately ſurrender'd 
to the Imperialiſts, and Landau was retaken the 


ſame campaign. 
The war on 
the ſide of 
Tortugal. 


In the mean time an army of twelve thouſand 
Engliſh and Dutch forces having been ſent to Por- 
tuzal under the command of Duke SCHOMBERG, 
the war with Spain commenc'd on that ſide. King 
CHARLES publiſh'd his declaration, inviting the 
Spaniards to join with him againſt PHIL1P the 
Uſurper, as he ſtiled him; and the King of Por- 
tugal declared war in form againſt France and 
PHiL1iP, But the Spaniards were ſuperiour to the 
Confederates on the ſide of Portugal this cam- 
paign, and took ſeveral places from the Portu- 
poet Duke ScCHoMBERG- complain'd - to the 

ngliſh Court that he found neither horſes for: 
mounting his cavalry, nor any warlike ſtores or 
proviſions which his Portugueſe Majeſty had agreed 
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the Allies, Prince EUGENE detach'd part of the 


to furniſh, . He obſery'd allo that their Generals cannon, ammunition, and wounded+ men behind“ 
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inſiſted on taking place and having the command CH AP. 
of the confederate troops, which occaſion'd their XVIII. 
ill ſucceſs, and therefore deſired to be recall'd from. 
thence, Whereupon the Earl of Galway, a French 
refugee, was ordered to command the Engliſh for- 
ces in Portugal. 

The Confederates receiving intelligence that the 
city of Barcelona was di ſaffected to King Pn1Lie, 
the confederate fleet ſail'd thither with ſome land- 
forces on board, and the Prince of Heſſe, with 
2500 men, landed near that town ; but no body 
appearing or making any attempt to join them, 
the troops were re-imbark'd, and the fleet fail'd gy, 
for Gibraltar, which place was taken by the Eng- taken, 
liſh on the 24th of July, On the 24th of Auguſt 
the confederate fleet, under the command of Sir | 
GEORGE Rook, engaged the French fleet, com- Sea-figlitt | 
manded by the Count DE TouLovusst, near in. 
Malaga, and obliged them te retire ; but wanting 
ammunition, the victory was not ſo compleat as 
might otherwiſe have been expected. The Admi- 
ral had ſpent a great deal of ammunition in the 
attack of Gibraltar, and left ſome there for its 
defence, which occaſion'd this deficiency. 

In Italy the Duke of Savoy loſt Verceil and Suſa 
this campaign, and the beginning of the next Nice 
and Villa Franca. A battle was fought near Caſ- 
ſano in Italy on the 16th of Auguſt, in which 
abundance of men were killed on both ſides, and 
both ſung Te Deum for the victory. 

The Emperor LEOPOLD died on the fifth of The Empes * 
May 1705, and was ſucceeded in the Empire by ale 
his ſon JostPH King of the Romans. About the 
ſame time the confederate fleet with a body of 
land-forces ſail'd from England, and having taken 
King CHARLES on board at Liſbon, appear'd be- 
fore Barcelona on the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt ; Barcelona 
which city ſurrender'd to his Majeſty on the fourth taken. 
of October, the whole province of Catalonia fol- , 1... . 
lowing their example, except Roſes, And the ani'Valea- 
winter following the Earl- of Peterborough, who cia declare 
commanded the confederate forces in this expedi- n 
tion, reduced the whole province of Valencia, tho 
tis credibly reported his army never exceeded ſix- 
thouſand men, beſides the undiſciplin'd natives 
who declar'd for King CHARLES. 

The French and Spaniards uniting their forces 1706. 
on the ſide of Catalonia, laid ſiege to Barcelona 
on the third of April 1706 ; King CHARLEs de- 
fending that city in perſon, while the Earl of Pe- 
terborough commanded a flying army in Catalonia 
and Valencia, and harraſe'd the Beſiegers, .tho' he 
was not in a condition to give them battle. The 
town of Barcelona held out till the eighth of May 
following, when the Earl of Peterborough with 
the .confederate fleet came to its relief. here- 
upon King PH1L1P precipitately raiſed the ſiege, - 
without waiting to be attack'd, and leaving all his 
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CHAP, him, retir'd into France by the way of Rouſſil- 
XVIII. lon. 

LA 'Thecconfederate Generals in Portugal receiving 
The Allies advice of King PHILI1P's retreat, advanc'd into 
—4 1 4 Spain, and made themſelves maſters of the capital, 
drid, of Madrid. Whereupon Toledo and ſeveral other 
places in Caſtile declared for King CHARLES, as 
did the kingdom of Arragon at the fame time. 
King CHARLES thought fit to march firſt to Sa- 
ragoſla, the capital of Arragon, where he is re- 
flected on for having trifled away too much time ; 
for King PH1LIiP in the mean while re-enter'd 
Spain again with his army, and being ſuperiour to 
the Portugueſe and Englith, obliged them to aban- 
don Madrid, and to retire out of Caſtile into Va- 
lencia, 

In the Low Countries the Allies obtain'd a ſignal 
victory over the French and Bavarians at Ramillies. 
Whereupon Bruflels, Louvain, Mechlin, Ghent, 
Bruges, Oudenard, Antwerp, and moſt of the 
cities of Flanders and Brabant, defir'd the pro- 
tection of the Duke of Marlborough, and declar'd 
for King CHARLEs III. In Italy alſo the Duke 
of Savoy and Prince EUGENE gain'd a compleat 
victory over the French, who were beſieging Turin, 
oblig'd them to abandon Milan and the territories 
of the Duke of Savoy, and retire into France over 
the Alps. Thus far the Allies carried on the war 
with much conduct and bravery ; and had they re- 
inſorc'd their troops in Spain, which was now 
upon the point of ſubmitting to King CHARLES 
the Third, they had infallibly put an end to the war 
the next ſummer. But tho' we had fo vaſt a ſu- 
periority of troops both in Flanders and Italy, none 
could be ſpared for that ſervice ; of which the Duke 
of Berwick, who commanded the French and Spa- 
niards, taking an advantage, decoy'd our army to 
an engagement on the twenty-fifth of April near 
Almanza, and routed them fo entirely, that not 
one fingle company of foot made their retreat, be- 
ing either cut in pieces or made priſoners ; tho' the 
Portugueſe horſe, abandoning the Engliſh foot, run 
away in time with the Earl of Galway at their 
head, and made a ſhift to reach Catalonia, The 
conquerors thereupon ſatiated their revenge on the 
kingdoms of Arragon and Valencia, and the reſt 
of Spain that had declar'd for the Allies, and made 
them curſe the hour that ever they were ſo credu- 
lous to confide in a people that had fo little regard 
Toulon be- for them : for at this very time did the confederate 
_ fleet aſſiſt the Duke of Savoy and Prince EUGENE 
in that romantick project of beſieging Toulon; and 
at the ſame time fifteen or twenty thouſand men were 
detach'd from the confederate army in Italy for the 
reduction of Naples. Whereas if the ſame fleet and 
one third of the forces which were employ'd in thoſe 
expeditions had been made uſe of in ſupporting our 
friends in Spain, that kingdom had been ſecur'd 
beyond a poſſibility of loſing it, and Naples would 
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afterwards have ſubmitted, or been a very eaſy CHAP 
conquelt, XVIII 

The Engliſh fo loſt their credit by thus aban- 
doning the honeſt Spaniards to the rage of their e- 
nemics, that notwithſtanding their future victories 
in Spain, that people could never be brought to 
put any confidence in them, or to take their part 
againſt King PHILIP again. 

Naples ſubmitted to the Imperialiſts command- 12 
ed by Count THAUN without making any reſiſ.- gc, © 
tance, except the city of Gaieta, which ventur'd 
to ſtand upon its defence, and was taken by ſtorm 
on the 29th of September 1707, and in it the Duke 
of Eſcalona the Spaniſh Viceroy, and moſt of 
the nobility in King PRIIIP's intereſt, But af- 
ter an immenſe treaſure thrown away in forming 
the ſiege of Toulon, the A lies were oblig'd to rife 
from before it without making one ſingle breach 
in the walls, and ſhamefully retire over the Al 
again, The Duke of Savoy indeed gratify'd his 
revenge in deſtroying the vines and olives in his 
march, but the Allies in general were very great 
ſufferers by this expedition, 

Admiral SHOVEL, in his return from Toulon Admin! 
with the confederate fleet under his command, was Shovel cf 
caſt away near the land's-end of England on the **Y 
twenty-{econd of October, with three or four other 
men of war, the Admiral and moſt of the men 
being loſt. 

'The Confederates having diſcover'd their error 
when it was too late, ſent a re-inforcement of ſe- 
ven or eight thouſand men from Italy to Spain by 
ſea in the beginning of the year 1708, and gave 
the command of their troops in Catalonia to that 
experienc'd General Count STAREMBERG, in 
conjunction with Major-General STANHOPE. 
However, the Court of King CHARLES being 
taken up with ſolemnizing his marriage with the 
Princeſs of Wolfembuttle, there was little action 
on that fide this campaign; but the confederate 
fleet in the Mediterranean reduced the iſlands — 
Sardinia and Minorca to the obedience of King render to d 
CHARLES. Allies 

In Flanders the French ſurpriz'd Ghent and 
Bruges, but were beaten by the Allies near Oude- 
nard, who afterwards laid ſiege to Liſle. This 
city was defended with great obſtinacy by the 
French, and drawn out to a very great length. 
The moſt remarkable action which happen'd du- 
ring the ſiege was between Lieutenant-General 
WEBB, who commanded a great convoy going 
to Liſle, and the French General DE La MoTHE, 
near Wynendale, in which the French were de- Battle 2 
feated, tho' they were three times the number of of cancel 
the Allies. The city of Lifle ſurrender'd on the 1g uke. 
twenty-third of October, and the caſtle the ninth 
of December following. 14 

The confederate Generals aſterwards laid ſiege — — 
to Ghent, which ſurrender'd on the thirtieth of ben h , 

December. Allie. 
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ex AP. December, Whereupon Bruges, and the other 
XVIII. towns the French had made themſelves maſters of 
A at the beginning of the campaign in Flanders, 
ſubmitted to King CHARLES again. 

The French made ſome offers of peace the fol- 
lowing winter, but the negotiations being broken 
off, the Confederates laid fiege to Tournay on the 
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| thirtieth of July, and the caſtle the third of Sep- 
tember following. And on the eleventh of the 
ſame month was fought that memorable battle of 
Malplaquet or Rlgggnies, the armies being up- 
wards of an hundred thouſand men of a ſide, all 
veteran troops. The Allies were commanded by 
Prince EUGENE and the Duke of Marlborough, 
and obtain'd the victory, but with infinite flaugh- 
ter of their troops ; the French, who were com- 
manded by the Marſhals ViL.Lars and BovF- 
FLERS, being intrench'd up to the teeth in the 
woods of Sart and Janſart. Mons was afterwards 
beſieg'd and taken by the Allies. 

On the fide of Portugal King PHILIr's forces 
obtained a victory over the Allics, and took one en- 
tire brigade of the Engliſh priſoners. But in Ca- 
talonia the Confederates being ſuperiour in the 
field, beſieged and took the city of Balaguer. And 
the Imperialiſts in Italy entring the Eccleſiaſtical 
State, and ſeizing Comachio, oblig'd the Pope to 
acknowledge King CHARLES Sovereign of the 
Spaniſh dominions. 

The following winter the French being diſtreſs'd 
by famine, as well as the arms of the Allies, offer'd 
to recognize CHARLES the Third for King of 
Spain, and withdraw their forces out of that king- 
dom and the territories thereto belonging, to yield 
up Straſburg, Briſac, &c. to the Emperor, to de- 
moliſh Dunkirk, relinquiſh Lifle, and all other 
places the Allies had taken in the Netherlands, 
and in ſhort to do every thing the Confederates 
demanded of them but affiſt with their own forces 
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vards this they offer'd to contribute a ſum of 
money. Theſe were the beſt terms that ever were 
ofter*d the Allies by France during the war, and 
had never been rejected if ſome people had not oc- 
caſion'd the negotiations to be broke off upon pri- 
Vate VIeWS, 

The campaign of 1710 was: favourable to the 
. Allies in Flanders, where they took the towns of 
Mortagne, Douay, Bethune, Aire and St. Venant: 
And in Catalonia King Pn1L1P's horſe received 
a deſeat on the twenty-ſeventh of July near Alme- 
rara, On the 20tn of Auguſt a general battle 
was fought between King CHARLEs and King 
PHILIP near Saragoſſa, in which the victory fell 


a iew days to refreſh his troops, march'd to Ma- 


vrid, of which he took poſſeſſion again the twenty- 
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twenty - ſeventh of June, which ſurrender'd on the 


in driving King PHILIP out of Spain; and to- 


only enter'd the French, lines and took the little 
town of Bouchain. 


to King CHARLES, who enter'd Saragoſſa in tri- 
umph the ſame evening; and having ſtaid there | 
fleet from Barcelona to Italy, and while he was at gpain is elecs 5- 
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firſt of September. From hence he difpatch'd a CHAP. - 
Courier to the confederate Generals in Portugal XVIII. 
to join him, but the Portugueſe would not be per- 
ſuaded to march thither a ſecond time. Where- 
upon King PH1L1P being reinforced by the troops 
of France, and returning towards Madrid, King 
CHARLES march'd back with a thouſand hore 
into Catalonia, leaving the confederate army to | 
follow him: but General SAN HO YE unhappily * Engliſh” 
ſeparating from Count STAREMBERG in their A 
return to Arragon, was ſurprized in the town 

of Brihuega by King Phil's army, and 

made priſoner, with moſt of the Britiſh troops. 

King PHIL I afterwards attack'd Count ST a - Battle of 
REMBERG at Villa Vicioſa, but was repuls'd, Villa Vi- 
and that General continued his march to Cata- *** 
lonia, tho' he was forced to abandon all the places 

in Arragon to the enemy, not having forces ſufli- 

cient to garriſon them. The French alſo took 

the town of Gironne in Catalonia ſoon after ; and 

this put an end to the unfortunate campaign of 

1710, which the Allies begun with all the glory 

and ſucceſs imaginable. - 

The French finding all propoſals of peace that Offers of 
had been made by them rejected by the Dutch peace made 
and the Duke of Marlborough in Holland, applied % pooh ea 
themſelves directly to the Queen of England this Britain, - 
winter; who obſerving nothing unreaſonable in 
their demands, began to liſten to them, eſpecially 
when ſhe ſaw that the whole weight of the war 
lay upon her own ſubjects. Both the Imperialiſts 
and the Dutch had long refus'd to furniſh their 
quota's of men or money towards the war, which 
they had been often put in mind of to no purpoſe, 

They had found out the way of making ſome lead- 
ing men in the Britith miniſtry eaſy, who took - 
care that the deficiencies of the Allies ſhould be 
made good at the expence of their own nation; 
and as long as Britain was thus made the dupe, - 
and conquer'd countries for the Allies at her own ' 
coſt, it was not to be expected they ſhould ever 
be weary of the war, It is no wonder therefore 
when the Queen was made ſenſible how much her 
people had been abuſed by their impoſitions, and 
began to entertain pacihck thoughts, that theſe 
people, with ſuch of the Britiſh miniſtry as were 
in their pay, or gainers by the continuance of the 
war, ſhould raiſe that ,mighty clamour we find 
they did, and prevail'd with her, contrary to her 
own judgment, to continue the war till another 
campaign, in which the Duke of . g f 1711. 


In the mean time the Emperor Jos zH died en e po. 
the 20th of April 1711, and CHARLES III King rer Joſeph 
of Spain, having ſome aſſurance of being elected _ — + 
in his brother's room, was convoy'd by the Britiſh King of : 
Milan receiv'd advice of his being choſen Emperor waere. #- 

By. 
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CHAP. on the 12th of October. Whereupon he apply'd 
X VIII. himſelf to all the Confederates to prevent their en- 
Wa tring into negociations of peace with the French, 
The Queen of Great Britain, however, proceeded 

to appoint Utrecht for the place of treaty, whither 

ſhe invited all the powers in the confederacy to 

ſend their Ambaſſadors and Plenipotentiaries; and 

the conferences were accordingly open'd on the 

29th of January 1711-12 3 but the miniſters of the 

Allies laid ſo many obſtacles in the way, that very 

little progreſs was made that winter, The Queen 

of Great Britain was ſo indulgent to them, that 

ſhe conſented her General, the Duke of Ormond, 

ſhould take the field the next campaign, and aſſiſt 

in the ſiege of Queſnoy ; but finding at length they 

were not to be mov'd from their determination of 


Ceffition continuing the war, ſhe order'd her Plenipoten- 
of Arms tiaries to let them know that ſhe had agreed to a 
3 1 ceſſation of arms with the French, and order'd the 
1 Duke of Ormond, with the Britiſh troops, to ſe- 
parate himſelf from the confederate army. The 

1712, Generals of the Allies hereupon, imagining them- 
ſelves {till a match tor the French, proceeded to be- 

ſiege Landrecy ; but while they lay before this 

The Allies place, the Earl of Albemarle being encamp'd with 
2 at thirteen battalions and thirty ſquadrons at Denain, 


to ſecure the communication of their grand army 
(which had inveſted Landrecy) with Marchiennes, 
where their principal magazine was, Marſhal VII- 
LARS fell upon him, and having entirely routed 
that body, took the Earl priſoner, with vaſt quan- 
tities of ammunition and proviſions ; and about a 
week after he made himſelf maſter of Marchiennes, 
with all their ſtores of war. "The French after- 
wards retook Douay, Queſnoy, Bouchain, &c. 
Whereupon the Dutch, finding the Confederates 
were in no condition to reſiſt the French after the 
Engliſh forces were withdrawn, thought fit to come 
into the plan of peace that had been agreed to by 
the Queen of Great Britain. But before the con- 
cluſion of the general peace, a treaty of barrier was 
ſign'd on the 3oth of January 1712-13, by which 
it was agreed that the Dutch ſhould garriſon the 
following towns and forts in the Netherlands; viz. 
Furnes, Fort Knock, Ypres, Menin, Tournay, 
Mons, Charleroy, Namur, the caſtle of Ghent, 
the forts Le Perle, Philip and Damme, and fort 
St. Donat ; the fortifications of which places, with 
the garriſons therein, to be maintain'd by the re- 
venues ariſing from ſuch places and the countries 
about them. A treaty for the evacuation of Ca- 
talonia, Majorca and Ivica by the Imperialiſts was 
concluded alſo on the 13th of March following, and 
another for the neutrality of Italy. 

1713. On the giſt of March, O. S. and the 11th of 
Treaty of April, N. S. 1713, the reſpective treaties of peace 
peace between Great Britain, Pruſſia, Portugal, the States- 
between the General and Savoy on the one part, and the French 


llies and . 
— King on the other, were executed at Utrecht. And 


on the 6th of March, N. S. 1713-14, a treaty of 
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peace was concluded between the Emperor and CH Ab 
France at Raſtadt. For the particulars of all XVIII“ 
which treaties, I refer the reader to the beginning 
of this volume, | 

The Catalans refuſing the terms of peace which 
the Queen of Great Britain had procur'd for them, 
form'd an independent ſtate, and took poſſeſſion 
of Barcelona on the Germans evacuating that pro- 
vince (viz. on the ninth of July 1713) and held 
it till the latter end of the year 1714 3 when the 
Duke of Berwick inveſting it with an army of 
French and Spaniſh troops, they "Ee wiv) on 
condition of having their lives ſpar'd and the city 
ſav'd from plunder, after they had held out a ſiege 
of two months, and ſeen their town almoſt de- 
moliſh'd by the bombs. 

By the treaty of peace between Great Britain Traty 
and Spain, King PaiLie for himſelf, his heirs pew! 
and ſucceſſors, yielded to the crown of Great Bri- Spain 1 
tain the full — entire property of the town and 
caſtle of Gibraltar, together with the port, forti- 
hcations and farts thereto belonging, without any 
communication by land with the country round 
about; ſaving the liberty to purchaſe, for ready 
ate in the neighbouring territories of Spain, 
proviſions and other neceſſaries for the uſe of the 
garriſon, and for the inhabitants and ſhips that 
might lie in the harbour, And in like manner 
his Catholick Majeſty yielded and confirm'd to 
the crown of Great Britain the iſland of Minorca, 
with Port Mahon and all other places upon it ; the 
Roman Catholicks to have the free exerciſe of 
their religion in both, 

By the treaty between Spain and Savoy, the 
Hand of Sicily was yielded and confirm'd to the 
King of Sicily. As to the iſland of Sardinia, the 
kingdom of "WE nag Milan, and the reſt of the 
Spaniſh territories in Italy and the Netherlands, 
theſe were left in the poſſeſſion of the Emperor, as 
Spain and the Spaniſh dominions in America were 
in the hands of King PHIL I, without ſtipulating 
any thing concerning them ; each party ſeeming 
determin'd to revive Yis pretenſions to ſuch of the 
Spaniſh territories as were in the poſſeſſion of the 
* whenever a favourable opportunity ſhould 
offer. 

The Queen of Spain died on the fourteenth of quad 
February, N. S. 1714; by whom the King had sun 
four ſons, viz. LEWIS-PHILI, Prince of pain, n 
born the 25th of Auguſt 1707; Don PniLre, in- 
fante of Spain, who died within a few Mays after 
his birth; the infante Don PH1L1e, born the 7th 
of June 1712; and the infante Don FERDINAND, 
born the 23d of September 1713. The Queen 
their mother was the daughter of AMADE us Duke 
of Savoy (now King of Sardinia) and ANNE- 
Max v of Valois, daughter to PHILI Duke of Or- 
leans and HENR1ET TA, daughter of CHARLES |, 
King of England. The 
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HAp Ap. The Queen of Spain had not been dead many 
VIII XVIII. weeks before the King made propoſals of mar- 
riage to the Lady ELIzABETH, heireſs to the 
Duke of Parma, to whom he was married by 
proxy on the 16th of September, 1714. This 
Lady, in default of male iſſue of the preſent Duke, 
, Will not only inherit Parma, but the duchies of 
of Placentia, Buſſeto, and the Val de Toro, bounded 
lun ce. hy the duchy of Milan on the north, by the duchy 
of Modena on the ſouth, and by the Apennine 
mountains, which ſeparate it from the territorics 
of Genoa, towards the welt, And in default of 
male iſſue of the preſent Grand Duke of Tuſcany, 
{he alſo lays claim to that duchy. All which 
territories will form a noble ſtate, and if the Spa- 
niards were poſſeſs'd of it, might give them an 
opportunity of recovering Naples, and the reſt of 
the Italian territories, which were diſmember'd 
from Spain by the treaty of Utrecht, And with 
this view, *tis ſaid, the King of Spain married the 
Princeſs of Parma; and the Italian Princes alſo are 
ſuppoſed to have promoted it, becauſe thereby thæy 
might introduce another power to balance that of 
the Emperor, who would otherwiſe have them all 
at his command, and perhaps in time make Italy 
a province of the Empire. 

To return to Spain: The Imperialiſts not hav- 
yorca re- ing evacuated Majorca, on pretence that the Spa- 
K. niards had broke the treaty made for the evacua- 
tion of Catalonia, particularly in impriſoning and 
oppreſſing the Catalans, contrary to their engage- 
ments, the French and Spaniards embarked four- 
teen or fifteen thouſand men on the tenth of June 
at Barcelona, and making a deſcent on the iſland 
of Majorca four or five days afterwards, they ſum- 
moned the Imperial Governour, the Marquis de 
Rubi, to ſurrender ; who agreed, according to his 
orders from the Imperial Court, to evacuate the 
iſland, on condition the natives ſhould be well 
uſed, and the Imperial troops tranſported to Na- 
ples ; whereby King Prairie became poſſeſſed of 
all the Spaniſh provinces and iſlands, except Mi- 
norca and Gibraltar, which had been yielded to 
Britain by the peace of Utrecht. 

The Turks this year invaded the Morea, which 
was ſo ill defended by the Venetians, that they 
made an entire conqueſt of it in one ign. 

This unexpected ſucceſs of the Turks induced 
the Imperialiſts to enter into an alliance with the 
Venetians for their mutual defence; and a war 
ſoon aſter commencing between the Imperialiſts 
and the Porte, this encourag'd the King of Spain, 
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date belonging to Spain in Italy, which the 
mperor was poſſeſſed of. There are ſome that 
£0 ſo far as to ſay, that his Catholick Majeſty and 
the Grand Signior were engaged in a confederacy 
to attack 2 at the ſame time; but no 


* * appearing, every one is at liberty to 
Voi 


OF SPAIN. 


behalf at the — of Utrecht; and that as to the 
it 


tis ſaid, to make preparations for recovering the 
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judge as he pleaſes. Certain it is, that the Em- CH AP. 


peror and Great Britain entered into an alliance XVIII. 
this year for the deſence cf their reſpective te 
ritories, as apprehenſive that ſome of them would 

ſuddenly be attack' d. The Emperor ſeem'd to be 

in pain for his Italian dominions in caſe of a rup- 

ture with the Turks; and the Court of England 
ſuſpected, that the King of Spain might be in the 

intereſt of the Pretender. 

In the mean time the Queen of Spain was deli- Don Carle: 
ver'd of a Prince on the twentieth of January, bern. 
1715-16, afterwards called Don CAR Los, which 
increas'd her Majeſty's influence on the councils 
of Spain, that was thought too great already. 

he Spaniards were taken up this year in in- 
creaſing their navy, augmenting and diſciplining 
their troops, and ſortifying Barcelona, and other 
ſtrong towns on the fide of France, They con- 
fiſcated alſo the eſtates of all ſuch noblemen and 
gentlemen as were retir'd into the Emperor's ter- 
ritories : from whence it was eaſy to diſcern, that 
a rupture was not far off, Accordingly we find, 
that the ſummer following, the forces of Kinz 
PniL1y, to the number of ten or twelve thou- - a 
ſand men, commanded by the Marquis de Lede, 5 pa 
made a deſcent on the iſland of . Sardinia, which dinia. 
had been yielded to the Emperor by the peace of 
Utrecht; and having beſieged and taken the capi- 
tal city of Cagliari, the reſt of the iſland ſubmit- 
ted to them. 

The King of Spain endeavour'd to juſtify this 
act of hoſtility by the Emperor's infractions of the 
treaties for the evacuation of Catalonia and Ma- 
jorca. He ſays, the Imperialiſts, inſtead of de- 
hvering up Barcelona to his Troops, put the re- 
bel Catalans in poſſeſſion of it, and did not with- 
draw their forces from Majorca till long after the 
time agreed on: that injurious declarations had 
been publiſhed againſt the King at Vienna, and 
that the Inquiſitor-general of Spain had been ſeized 
in the territories of Milan, 

- To this the Imperialiſts anſwered, That it was 
not in their power to deliver up Barcelona, that 
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being poſſeſſed by the Catalans at the time of the 


treaty ; and the evacuation of N was only 
deferred in order to procure ſatisfaction to the Ca- 
talans, who had been treated in a barbarous man- 
ner, contrary to what had been ſtipulated on their 


ſeizing the Inquiſitor of Spain in the Milaneſe, 
that was done after the war commenc'd, and he 
could expect nothing leſs on his coming into his 
Imperial Majeſty's territories without a pals. 

Which of the parties were moſt in the right, 
I ſhall not take upon me to determine; but the 
Spaniards, notwithſtanding the repeated inſtances 1718, 
of the Miniſters of France, Great Britainz and * 
the States-General, to forbear any further acts of , , — 
hoſtility, invaded Sicily the year following, and Silly. 

50 made 


* 
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CHAP. made himſelf maſter of the capital city of Paler- 
XVIII. mo, and the beſt part of the iſland, which had 
been pielded to the Duke of Savoy by the treaty 
of Utrecht, Whereupon the Powers above-men- 
tion'd having enter'd into a treaty, commonly 
call'd the Quadruple Alliance, in order to compel 
the Spaniard to relinquiſh his late conquefts, the 
Emperor ſent a numerous army into Traly, and 
the King of Great Britain a ſquadron of men of 
war into the Mediterranean; whereby King PH 1- 
L1P was obliged to quit both Sicily and Sardinia, 
mand ſubmit to the terms — by the treaty 
ards obliged 2 * 

to evacuate laſt- mention d; whereby Sicily was given to the 
Sicily and Emperor, and Sardinia to the King of Sicily; 
—— King PHILIP was obliged to renounce all his 
Quadruple "right to the Spaniſh territories in the Emperor's 
Alliance, poſſeſhon ; and the Emperor, on the contrary, ac- 
knowledg'd King PH1L1P's Title to Spain and the 
Indies; and as to the duchies of "Tuſcany and 
Parma, it was agreed, that Don CARLos, the 
Queen of Spain's eldeſt fon, ſhould inherit them 
on the death of the preſent poſſeſſors, provided 
that no forces ſhould be admitted into thoſe du- 
chies for the ſecurity of the ſaid ſucceſſion but 
Swiſs, or other neutral troops, to be paid by the 
contracting Powers. As to the particulars of this 
war, I refer the reader to the hiſtory of Germany, 
the hiſtory of Italy, and the hiſtory of France, in 
the former part of this volume, I ſhall only add 
a word or two in relation to Cardinal ALBERON1, 
then Prime Miniſter of Spain, who is charged 

with having been the author of all this miſchief. 


The Qua- 
druple Al- 
Iiance. 


The Spani- 


Some ac= When the Princeſs of Parma was married to 
2 a1. the King of Spain, ſhe brought this Italian Prieſt, 


beroni's con- her favourite, to that kingdom with her, who 
duct, ſaid to ſoon found means to diſplace ſuch Miniſters as re- 
be the 3u- fuſed to be influenc'd by him, and introduc'd his 
. 2 own creatures in their room ; and what render'd 

him exceeding popular among the Spaniards, was 
his repreſenting to them how eaſy it would be for 
them to recover the Italian provinces, which had 
been diſmember'd from that monarchy by the 
treaty of Utrecht. He ſeems to have laid this 
ſcheme ſoon after the death of LEwis LE GR AND, 
which happened in the year 1715, when France 
was plung'd into ſuch inextricable difficulties, on 
account of her immenſe debts contracted by the 
late war, that ſhe could not be ſuppoſed in a con- 
dition to oppoſe the meaſures he had projected ; 
nay, he ſeems to have had a view of bringing the 
kingdom of France itſelf under the dominion of 
King PHiL1P, if Lewis the Fifteenth, who was 
then an infant, and in a very bad ſtate of health, 
had happen'd to die; and was actually forming a 
party in France for that end, which became very 
numerous; and in the mean time he prevail'd 
with King PHIL1P to take the title of Regent of 
France in oppoſition to the Duke of Orleans. He 
faw alſothe Emperor engaged with the Turk, and 


ENT STAT 


conſequently not in a condition to defend his Ita- CH A 
lian dominions; and as to Britain, he ſeems to XVIII 
depend pretty much upon the malecontents mak- 
ing ſuch a diverſion there, that they would not be 
at liberty to interpoſe in the quarrel, Whether he 
really expected that the Britiſh malecontents would 
be ſupported by Sweden and Muſcovy, as that 
court affected to give out, is uncertain ; I have 
not yet ſeen any foundation for thoſe ſurmiſes : 
But as to the Dutch, as well as Engliſh, he might 
well ſuppoſe they would not be forward to enter 
into a war with Spain, on account of the advan- 
tages they had in point of trade while they re- 
mained in peace with that kingdom, 
In this ſituation of affairs, ALBERON1, for 
whom the court of Spain procur'd a Cardinal's cap, 
apply'd himſelf to augment the royal navy, as 
well as their land-forces, and was fo ſucceſsful in 
that attempt, that, to the ſurprize of all Europe, 
we ſaw them on a ſudden maſters of a very formi- 
dable fleet and army, with which they invaded and 
conquered Sardinia, before any of the neighbouring 
Powers had an opportunity of interpoſing to pre- 
vent it. But contrary to the Cardinal's expecta- 
tions, the Duke of G having ſo modell'd the 
French army, as to ſecure that vaſt militia in his 
intereſt, and thereby prevented King PHIL Ir's 
party in that kingdom from ſhewing their heads ; 
the Engliſh malecontents alſo being ſuppreſs'd and 
ang bats by any of the northern Powers, and 
the Imperialiſts having gained two ſignal victo- 
ries over the Turks, and compell'd them to accept 
of peace, and at the ſame time all theſe formidable 
Powers enter'd into a confederacy againſt him; I 
ſay, the ſcene being thus altcr'd, all the Cardinal's 
hopetul projects fell to the ground, and King Pi- 
LIP was compelled to ſacrifice his Miniſter, in 
order to obtain a peace of the confederated Powers 
on terms by no means acceptable to that court. I 
ſhould have remember'd, that Cardinal ALBE- 
RONI, as a laſt effort in order to diſtreſs the Bri- 
tiſh Miniſtry, invited the Pretender into Spain, 
where he paid him the honours due to a Crown'd 
Head in the year 1719; but the Chevalier re- 
turn'd to Italy again within a few months, in or- 
der to conſummate his marriage with the Princeſs 
SOBIESK I, having done the court of Spain ver 
little ſervice by that voyage. The Cardinal alſo 
made a feeble attempt upon Scotland, whither he 
ſent a detachment of three hundred Spaniards to 
join the malecontents there; but they were all ta- 
ken priſoners ſoon after they landed. And thus — 
the Cardinal's projects being defeated on every g. 
ſide, he was baniſhed to Italy, where the court of 
Rome ſeem'd to frown on him for a time, no leſs 
than that of Spain, in complaiſance to the victo- 
rious Emperor, whoſe diſpleaſure they dreaded, 
having ſhewn ſome partiality to the Spaniards du- 
ring the Sicilian war. On 
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HAP. On the 29th of December this year died Don 


G PHIL1P, the King of Spain's ſecond ſon, aged 


A— ſeven years and fix months: to balance which loſs 
x. Philip's the Queen was deliver'd of another Prince on the 
a (ni. 15th of March following, baptized alſo by the 
name of PHILIP. 
1720, In the year 1720, the Powers engaged in the 
Oer of late war agreed to ſend their Plenipotentiaries to 
cm. Cambray, to accommodate the differences that 
{till remained undecided between the Spaniards 
and Imperialiſts, and between the Spaniards and 
the King of Sardinia ; at which congreſs the Bri- 
tiſh and French Miniſters were to act the part of 
mediators, 
Tie Spani- In the mean time the Spaniards made a deſcent 
ws exp:di= on the coaſt of Africa near Ceuta, under pretence 
3 of driving the Moors from thence, and enlarging 
A their territories on that ſide ; but the principal de- 
ſign ſeems to be to keep up a body of troops, and 
induce the court of Rome to continue the grant 
of the tenths of the Clergy to K. PHIIIr, which 
this war with the Infidels gave him a pretence to. 
For we find the Spaniards only intrenched them- 
ſclves at a little diſtance from Ceuta, where they 
three times repulſed the Infidels; and theſe actions 
were magnify'd as mighty victories, tho' they never 
afterwards endeavour'd to penetrate into the coun- 
try, but gave out, that their enemies were too 
well diſciplin'd and too numerous, to attempt any 
thing more with fo ſmall a force; and thereupon 
1721. returned to Spain in the year 1721, after they had 
made ſome additional fortifications to Ceuta. 
langes This year a contract of marriage was made be- 
wn tween his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty Lewis XV, 
France and , * 
an. and the Infanta of Spain, an infant of four years 
of age; and another between LEWIS Prince of 
the Aſturias, and Madamoiſelle ve MonTPEN- 
SIER, fourth daughter to the Duke of Orleans ; 
the two Princeſſes being exchanged on the fron- 
tiers of both kingdoms by Commiſſioners nomina- 
722. ted for that purpoſe. A third marriage was con- 
tracted the year following between Don CAR Los, 
eldeſt ſon of King PHIL1P, by his preſent Queen, 
and Madamoiſelle pe BEeavJoLots, another of 
the Duke of Orleans's daughters ; but the firſt 
and the laſt marriages were never conſummated, 
and of the other between the Prince of the Aſtu- 
rias and Madamoiſelle OE MoNTPENSIER, there 
was no ifſue, | 
+1723. The court of Rome expreſs'd great uneaſineſs 
"6, at this time on the diſpoſition that had been made 
aint ths Of the reverſion of the duchies of Parma and Pla- 
"poſing of centia by the Quadruple Alliance, which they 
oben cc. alledg'd were fiefs of the Holy See, and not of the 
a, Empire: and expecting that ſettlement would be 
c0Confirm'd by the congreſs at Cambray, his Holi- 
neſs ordered a proteſt to be made on that ſubject : 
wherein he ſays, „Can Chriſtian Princes flatter 


** themſelves with the hopes of concludiug a laſt- 
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t ing peace, when the depriving the Holy See CHAP, 
& and the Vicar of Chriſt of their undeniable XVIII. 
6 rights is made the foundation of it? Can 
& they promiſe themſelves long to enjoy what 
„they violently ſeize, againſt all manner of juſ- 
„ tice, and invade the indiſputable right of an 
© uninterrupted poſſeſſion, which has been ac- 
© knowledged for ſeveral ages by all the nations 
& of Europe?“ Then his Miniſter proteſts, That 
no body hath or had a right to ſettle or diſpoſe of 
the duchies of Parma or Placentia, to the preju- 
dice of the ſovereignty and rights of the Roman 
church ; and conſequently, that all treaties, con- 
ventions, agreements and diſpoſitions, with their 
confirmations and ratifications, already made or to 
be made, either at Cambray or Ratiſbon, or in 
any other congreſs whatever, concerning the in- 
veſtiture, infeoffment or conceſſion of the ſaid 
duchies, are and will be for ever null and void, 
and diſowns and rejects the fame in the moſt au- 
thentick manner. 

As Spain is almoſt every where incumber'd with A deluge at 
high mountains, and in ſpring and autumn there Madrid. 
falls from them ſuch deluges of water as are fatal 
to ſome great town or other every year, their ci- 
ties being uſually built on the banks of rivers at 
the foot of the mountains, the relation of a flood 
that ſwept away ſome of the principal Grandees 
of the Court of Spain, may not be impertinent in 
this place. 

It ſeems the Duke and Ducheſs of Mirandola 
had an afſembly every night at their houſe in Ma- 
drid, conſiſting of perſons of the firſt quality, to 
which all the foreign Miniſters at that court uſu- 
ally reſorted. The houſe where the aſſembly was 
held ſtood low, having a large garden behind it 
upon a riſing ground ; beyond the garden there 
was an eminence ſtill higher. The aſſembly 
being met on the fifth of September, (which as 
it happened was much thinner than uſual) a vio- 
lent ſtorm of thunder and lightning began about 
nine in the evening, at which the Ducheſs of 
Mirandola being frighted, left the company, and 
went into the chapel to prayers, which was three 
rooms from the aſſembly, but upon the ſame 
ground- floor. About ten a- clock, a torrent of 
water came tumbling down from the riſing 3 
which broke down the town-wall, and after- 
wards that of the garden which was near it, and 
in an inſtant burſt open the window-ſhutters of 
the ground- apartment, overturn'd all the tables 
and lights, and filled the rooms with water. The 
Ducheſs of Mirandola and her maids were imme- 
diately drowned, The men ran out into the court- 
yard before the houſe, which they found covered 
with water: and Prince Pio endeavouring to ſave 
himſelf in the ſtreet, was carried away by the tor · 
rent, and his body found the day after two leagues 
from Madrid. Ton T1BERIO CARAFFA got 
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CHAP, upon the top of a coach, which overturning by 

XVIII. the force of the ſtream, was thrown againſt ano- 
tber, by which he received a blow on his head, 
and was immediately drowned. The Prince of 
Cellamere placed himſelf upon another coach, 
which likewiſe overturn'd, but he had the good 
fortune to get upon the wheel, where he remained 
till aſſiſtance came; but he was grievouſly bruis'd, 
and had ſwallow'd a great quantity of water and 
ſand The Duke of Liria, ſon to the Duke of 
Berwick, was in great danger ; but being very tall, 
and obſerving by a flaſhof lightning a window over 


Oſterd Com- 


S 


his head, he jump'd up, and caught hold of the 
iron- bars before it, by which he held till the peo- 
ple in the upper apart ment let down cords and 
drew him up. The Venetian Ambaſſador, not 
being able to get out of the aſſembly- room, where 
the water was ten foot high, ſupported himſelf two 
hours upon two chairs, which ſwam till the water 
abated, ſo that he could get out of the door. The 
Pope's Nuncio and the Duke of Atri had left the 
company two hours before the accident happened. 


Moſt of the reſt of the Quality were ſaved, but in 


ſuch a fright that they ſcarce 


new how: and the 


relation does not inform us what became of the 
ſervants and inferiour people, who did not probably 
fare much better than their Lords. 


This year the King granted a patent for eſta- 


pany eſta- bliſhing an Eaſt-India company at Oſtend; which 
the Britiſh, French and Dutch Miniſters proteſted 
againſt to no purpoſe. Nor did this project ſeem. 
acceptable to Spain at this time, though afterwards 
that court came into it, and made it ſtill more 
beneficial to the Flemings. 


dliſhed. 


K. Philip 


Spaniſh 


throne. 


On the ſecond of December, N. S. died Pn1- 


LI Duke of Orleans, Regent of France, of an 
apoplectick fit at Verſailles ; which occafion'd 
2 alterations in the courts both of France and 


paip. About the ſame time the Imperial, French 


and Spaniſh Courts agreed upon the act of inveſti- 
ture of Dox CAR Los into the duchies of Tuſ- 
cany and Parma, the delay whereof had prevented 
the opening the congreſs of Cambray to this time, 
The King of Spain ſeems to have waited with 
ſome impatience for. this event, which was no 


ſooner accompliſhed, but he took. a reſolution of. 
abdicates the Teſigning his crown to his-eldeſt fon Lewrs Prince 


of Aſturias ; which he did by the following act of 


renunciation. 


a a Gage oacg @ @ +a 


Having theſe four years conſidered maturely 


and with due reflection the miſeries of this life, 
thro' the infirmities, wars and troubles, with 


which God has been pleaſed to viſit me during 
the twenty-three years of my reign ; and hav- 
ing likewiſe conſidered, that my eldeſt fon Don 


LEVIS, ſworn Prince of Spain, is of ſufficient 


age, is married, and has capacity, judgment, 


and the qualities for ruling and governing 
juſtly and happily this mona rchy, I have deter- 


2 


* mined abſolutely to quit the poſſeſſion and admi- CH Ax 
* niſtration of it, renouncing the ſame with all its XVIII. 
© dominions, kingdoms, and lordſhips, in favour y 
of the ſaid Prince Don LEWIS my eldeſt fon, 
and to retire with the Queen, in whom I have 
found a ready diſpoſition and voluntary inclina- 
tion to accompany me to this palace and ſeat of 
St. Ildefonſo, here to ſerve God diſengaged from 
© all other cares, to meditate on death, and to ſeek 
my ſalvation. 
* This I communicate to the Council for their 
information, to be notified to the proper perſons, 
that my reſolution may be made known to all.” 
Dated at St. Ildefonſo the 
I5thof January, 1724. 
A circular letter was likewiſe ſent by his Ma- 
jeſty's direction to the perſons whom before his re- 
nunciation he thought fit to eſtabliſh in the chief 
offices of the court and government. That letter 
is as follows : | 
The King having reſolved. to retire, and to. 
withdraw himſelf abſolutely from the govern- 
ment of this monarchy, by renouncing. the 
crown, with all its dominions, kingdoms and 
lordſhips, in favour of his eldeſt ſon Don Lewis, 
[worn Prince of Spain; his Majeſty commands 
me to acquaint you, that his will is, you con- 
tinue to ſerve. the ſaid Prince in the employ- 
ment you now poſſeſs.“ 


„„ TH Ca BY WH TY 


GRIMALDO. 

The Council of Caſtile hereupon declared, that 
King LEwIs might immediately take the govern- 
ment upon him without aſſembling the Cortes, 
having been already ſworn and. acknowledged 
Prince of Spain. 

On the twenty-ſixth of January, N. S. the 1724 
congreſs at Cambray was opened, when the Mi- Coneres d 
niſters of Great Britain and France. were admitted _—_— 
Mediators between the Emperor and Spain. But a 
very little buſineſs was tranſacted at this congrels ; 
the Plenipotentiaries ſeem'd to employ their time 
in viſiting one another, or other matters of cere- 
mony. 

In the mean time LEWIS King of Spain, who was K. Lv 
advanc'd to the throne of that kingdom on the — 
16th of Jan laft, by the reſignation of his father, ,qumes tbe 
died of the ſmall-pox on the 3oth of Auguſt, N. S. governa*% 
1724, being juſt entered into the 18th year of his 
age: whereupon the Council of Caſtile petitioned 
King PH1L1P to re-aſſume the government, to 
which, after having conſulted an aſſembly of Di- 
vines, he returned the following anſwer. in wri- 
ting: | 

© T have ſeriouſly conſidered every thing that- 
© the Council does repreſent to me in this ſuppli- 
cation, as well as in the former dated the fourth 
© inſtant. Although I was firmly determined never 
to leave my retirement upon any account What. 


ſoever, yet willing to condeſcend to the earneſt 
, 6 juſtances 


1AP, 


VII. XVIII. 
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CHAP.* inſtances made to me by the Council in theſe 


two ſupplications, to reſume and take upon me 


A) the charge of the government of this monarchy, 


© as its natural Sovereign and proprietor, and yield- 
ing to their farther repreſenting to me, that I 
© am bound in juſtice and conſcience todo it; I 
© have reſolved, out of the great value and eſteem 
© T have for the advice of the Council, and in 
© conſideration of the zeal and conſtant affection, 
* which 1s ſo conſpicuous in the members of it, to 
ſacrifice myſelf to the general welfare of this 
* monarchy, and the greater advantage of the ſub- 
6 jects thereof; the more ſtill, conſidering the 
© obligation which the council finds I am under as 
their natural Prince and Sovereign: reſerving 
© however to myſelf, a power to leave the govern- 
ment of this monarchy to the Prince my eldeſt 
* ſon, when he comes to due age and capacity, 
© provided always there be not at that time too 
great inconveniencies that may hinder it, I a- 
gree likewiſe to the calling as ſoon as poſſible the 
Cortes, to recognize the infant Don FERD1- 
* NAND as Prince.” : 

King PHiLIP havingreſumed the government, 
applied himſelf more than ever to affairs of ſtate ; 
made an eſtimate of the debts of the nation, 
which appeared to be much leſs than thoſe of any 
of the other Powers engaged in the late war. 
Spain had ſuffered pretty much by the ravages of 


the ſoldiers, *tis true, in that war, but. had not. 


mortgaged her revenues for ages to come, as ſome 
other States had done. This Prince proceeded to 
make an eſtimate of the charges of . his govern- 


ment, in order to apply the ſeveral branches of the 


revenue to their reſpective expences in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the money raiſed for one ſervice, ſhould 
not be diverted to another : and the troops, which 
were ordered to be paid monthly, at that time are 
ſaid to conſiſt of twelve battalions of guards, 


e battalions of foot, four troops of liſe- 


guards, twenty regiments of horſe, and ten of 
dragoons ; and orders were given for building of 
ſhips in the ſeveral harbours of Spain, and re- 
eſtabliſhing their navy. But they had the miſ- 
fortune to loſe that accompliſh'd General the Mar- 
quis de Lede this year, who had eſtabliſh'd his 
tame by thoſe three expeditions to Sardinia, — . f 


and Africa, in which he commanded in chief. 


But King PH1L1P met with another misfortune 
this year, which was a much greater trial of his 


patience, as well as the Queen's; for the preſent 
The French adminiſtration in France, 


apprehending they ſhould 
be all in confuſion again, if their 
whoſe health was very precarious, ſhould happen- 
to die without iſſue, they determined to ſend back 
the Infanta, to whom he had been contracted a- 
bout three years, and find another Princeſs. for 
him that was capable of np amen for the 
Infanta was not at this time above ſeven years of 
age; to excuſe which proceeding, a letter was 


Aung King, 


ſent to the court of Spain, in the name of LEw- CH AP. 
1s XV, importing, that his moſt Chriftian Ma- XVIII. 
— — 


jeſty was under the greateſt concern upon his ſe- 
paration from the Infanta, but that a King being 
born for his ſubjects rather than himſelf, he could 
not refuſe yielding to the ſtrong ſollicitations of all 
his States, to marry ſome Princeſs by whom he 
might have iſſue, and thereby prevent the troubles 
and revolutions which might happen in the king- 
dom, if he ſhould die before the Infanta was mar 
riageable. | 
The King and Queen of Spain, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe apologies, were provok'd to the laſt de- 
gree, and not only ſent back Madamoiſelle pE 
BEeauJjoLOIs, daughter to the late Duke of Or- 
leans, who had been contracted to Don CARLos, 
with the Dowager mn of Spain her ſiſter, but 
immediately broke off the treaty of Cambray, and 
entered into a confederacy with the Emperor, 


which was afterwards called the Vienna Alliance ; 7 Vienna 
lange. 


whereby they confirm'd the Quadruple Alliance, 
and the reciprocal renunciations of cach party to 
the Spaniſh territories in the poſſeſſion of the other. 
The Emperor alſo confirm'd the eventual inveſti- 
ture of "Tuſcany and Parma to Don CARLOS. 
They guaranteed each other's dominions recipro- 
cally; and the Spaniards engaged to allow greater- 
advantages in trade to the Imperialiſts than to any 
other nation, particularly to their Oſtend com- 
pany. Whereupon the French inſinuated, that 
there were ſtill ſome further ſecret articles much 
more prejudicial to the trade of Britain than thoſe 
that appear'd ; whereby they prevail'd with the 
Britiſh Miniſtry to enter into àn alliance with them, 
commonly call'd, the Hanover Alliance, in op- 
poſi tion to that of Vienna. This conduct of Bri- 
tain in adhering to the French, after they had 
tp ſo mortal an affront to the court of Spain, 
o provok'd the Spaniards, that they ſeem'd de- 
termin'd never to be reconcil'd to us; whether 
we are at war or peace, our merchants are equally 
ſufferers. | 

By.the Hanover __— the contracting parties 
guaranteed each other's dominions, and particularly 
their reſpective rights and privileges in relation to 
trade; which article ſtrikes chiefly at the Oſtend 
company. And it was further agreed, that if an 
of the parties ſhould be attack'd or diſturb'd in their 
trade, that then the Sher contracting power ſhould 
furniſh the following ſuccours, viz. France eight 
thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, Britain 
eight thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe ; as 
to Pruſſia, I do not. mention that Prince's ſhare, . 
tho? he was a party, becauſe he afterwards enter'd . 
into a treaty with the Emperor in oppoſition to 
this. On the contrary, the Dutch were after- 
wards induced to acceed to the treaty of Hanover, 
in order to put a ſtop to the trade of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands to the Eaſt-Indies. 

The: 


The Hano- 
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CHAP. The French King having ſeparated or divorced 

XVIII. himſelf from the Infanta of Spain, in the manner 
above related, immediately made his addreſſes to 
The French the Princeſs Mary LEZZINSKI, daughter of 
kasten. King STANISLAUS, and was married to her b 
daughter of his proxy, the young Duke of Orleans, at Straſ- 
King Sta- burg, on the 15th of Auguſt, 1725; and after- 
niflauss wards in perſon at Fontainbleau on the 5th of Sep- 
tember following. 

About this time the Allies of Hanover were 
alarm'd, or pretended to be ſo, at the intimate 
correſpondence between the Courts of Spain and 
Ruſſia ; and ſome Ruſſian ſhips failing to Cadiz 
with the merchandize of their own country, the 
Dutch gave out they would put a ſtop to this 
commerce, as well as to that of Oftend with 
the Eaſt-Indies. Theſe LORDS oF THEOCEAN, 
as they called themſelves, pretended to monopo- 
lize the trade of the Baltick no leſs than that of 
the Indian Seas, and prohibit the nations of the 
north carrying abroad their own product and 
manufactures: in which piece of inſolence they 
ſeem'd to expect that Britain ſhould ſupport 
them. | 

In the mean time the Duke de Riperda prime 
Miniſter of Spain, (a native of the United Pro- 
biete to Nr. VINCES) WHO is ſuppoſed to have been the contriver 
Stanhope's Of the Vienna Alliance, fell into diſgrace for diſ- 
houle, covering the ſecrets of the Spaniſh Court (as was 

ſurmiſed) to the Miniſters of Britain and Holland; 
and what gave a colour to this ſuggeſtion, was, 
Riperda's being carried by the Miniſter of the 
States -General at Madrid to the houſe of Mr. 
STANHOPE the Britiſh Miniſter there, where 
he endeavoured to take refuge, and thereby ſkreen 
himſelf from the reſentment of King PHIL1P ; 
though his pretence for retiring thither, was, to 
avoid the inſolence of the mob. The Spaniſh 
Court however took the Duke de Riperda by force 
out of Mr. STANHOPE's houſe, and ſent him 
priſoner to the caſtle of Segovia ; which produced 
ſeveral memorials and repreſentations to the Court 
of Spain, Mr. STANHOPE inſiſting that it was a 
violation of the privileges of Ambaſſadors. The 
Spaniſh Court maintain'd, on the other hand, 
that no Ambaſſador could protect a criminal a- 
gainſt his Prince: and retorted upon Mr. ST AN- 
HOPE, the hoſtilities (as they ſtiled them) that 
were committed by the Britiſh ſquadrons, one of 
which, under the command of Sir JoHN JEN- 
NINGsS had alarmed the coaſt of Spain, and the 
other blocked up their galeons in the harbour of 
Porto-Bello in America. 

About the ſame time the Duke of Ormond, 
the Duke of Wharton, and the reſt of the diſaf- 
fected Britiſh nobility, reſorted to the Spaniſh 
Court, expecting there would be a ſudden rup- 
ture between the two kingdoms: and a meſſenger 
from the Court of England delivering a letter 


D. Riperda 
being dil- 
graced, te- 
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from King GEORGE under the privy ſeal to the CH Ap 
Duke of Wharton, as he was paſſing through the XVIII. 
ſtreets of Madrid in his coach, requiring that no- 
bleman to return to England, on pain of forfei- D. Wher. 
ture of his eſtate, the Duke threw the letter out ten's con- 
of the coach into the ſtreet without opening it, in Buh " 
contempt of his Britiſh Majeſty, Court, 
On the 11th of June this year, the Queen of 1726. 
Spain was d-liver'd of another Princeſs, baptized — of 
by the came of MAaR1a-ArTONIA, —_ * 
The Spaniaris being determined to ſhew the daughter, 
utmoſt reſentment againſt Britain for the many Oibraltar 
affronts they pretended to have received, order'd block d 
their troops to aſiemble in Andaluſia, and block e 
up Gibraltar, in December 1726. Their firſt e- 
ſign, *tis ſaid, was to raiſe forts and batteries at 
the bottom of the bay, whereby they propoſed to 
prevent any ſhipning coming up to the town, and 
render the pl: uſeleſs to the Engliſh : but this 
being found iinpracticable, they inveſted Gibraltar, 
and began to beſiege it in form, on the twenty- 
ſecond of February following It was expected 
that the French and Dutch ſhould have fur- 
niſhed thei: quota of troops on this occaſion, and 
have made ſome diveriion in favour of Britain, as 
they had ſtipulated to do by the treaty of Hano- 
ver, when the territories of any of the contracting 
powers ſhould happen to be attack'd. But our 
good Allies ſent us no manner of aſliſtance either 
by ſea or land ; they left us to defend Gibraltar 
with our own ſhips and forces: nor did they fur- 
niſh one ſhip towards the expedition to Porto-Bello, 
where we loſt almoſt an entire {quadron without 
fighting, | 
Either the Allies of Hanover apprehended we 
had no title to Gibraltar, or they were glad to 
ſee us engaged alone in the Spaniſh war, that they 
might enjoy the trade to that kingdom by them- 
ſelves in the mean time; for our merchants ef- 
fects in Spain were immediately ſeized, while 
thoſe of the French and Dutch remain'd un- 
touch'd. The Spaniards however meeting with 
greater difficulties in the ſiege of Gibraltar than 
they expected, and not being able to bring home 
the treaſure in the galeons while the Britiſh ſqua- 
dron remained at Porto-Bello, were induced to 
conſent to a treaty of pacification, concluded at 
Paris on the laſt of May, 1727, between the Al- 1727- 
lies of Vienna, and thoſe of Hanover, and there- The ſiege 
upon the ſiege of Gibraltar was ſoon after raiſed. 
By this treaty the Emperor conſented that the Treaty of 
privileges granted to the Oſtend-Company, and pacicat'on 
all commerce from the Auſtrian Netherlands to 
the Indies ſhould be ſuſpended for ſeven years. 
That the treaties of Utrecht, the CES Al- 
liance, &c. ſhould be in force; and if any difh- 
culties aroſe concerning the interpretation of them, 
they ſhould be determined by a future congreſs 
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CHAP, Dutch ſhould be reſtored to their rights in trade, 


according to what was ſtipulated with each of 


— Ad them by treaties antecedent to the year 1725. 


Treaty of 
pacification 
explain'd, 

27. 
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Endeavours were to be uſed to pacify the trou- 
bles in the north, 

And immediately after the ſigning of theſe ar- 
ticles, all hoſtilities were to ceaſe; and with re- 
ſpect to Spain, within eight days after his Catho- 
lick Majeſty ſhould have received theſe articles. 

All ſhips ſent from Oſtend to India before this 
time, were to be at liberty to return home with 
their cargoes: as were the galeons on the other 
fide, and the Engliſh to recall their ſquadrons from 
America and the coaſts of Spain. 

This ceſſation of hoſtilities to laſt as long as the 
ſuſpenſion of the Oſtend trade, viz. for ſeven years; 
in which time the reſpective rights of the parties 
were to be diſcuſs'd. 


Within the ſpace of a month after the ſigning 


theſe articles, it was agreed, a congreſs ſhould be 


tormed at Aix la Chapelle, where the rights and 
pretenſions of the reſpective powers were to be ex- 
amined. | 

Soon after, viz. on the tenth of June, 1727, 
King GEORGE, one. of the principal parties 
concerned, died in Germany on the road to Ha- 
nover. 

Still the blockade of Gibraltar was continued, 
the King of Spain pretending that this was no act 
of hoſtility, He alſo made a difficulty in reſto- 
ring the ſvip Prince Frederick, and other effects 
of the South-Sea Company, ſo that we had ſcarce 
any trade with Spain the year following. 

At length an act was ſigned for the explanation 
of the ſaid preliminary articles, on the ſixth of 
March, 1727-8, whereby his Britiſh Majeſty a- 
greed to fend orders to his Admirals to withdraw 
trom the ſeas of the Indies and Spain ; and con- 
ſents that the matter relating to the counterband 
goods taken in by the ſhip Prince Frederick, ſhould 
be debated in the future congreſs ; and that there- 
in it ſhould be decided, whether the prizes taken 
at ſea by both parties ſhould be reſtored, and that 
his Britiſh Majeſty ſhould be bound by what ſhould 
be agreed on there, 

His Catholick Majeſty, on the other hand, a- 
greed to raiſe the blockade of Gibraltar ; to re- 
ſtore the ſhip Prince Frederick and her cargo, and 
to reſtore the commerce of the Engliſh in the In- 
dies according to the Affiento treaty, and the ſe- 
cond and third articles of the preliminaries : To 
cauſe the effects of the flotilla to be diſtributed 
forthwith among the proprietors; and the galeons, 
when returned, as in times of peace. And his 
Catholick Majeſty alſo obliged himſelf to abide by 
the deciſions of the future congrels. | 
In the mean time the Queen of Spain was de- 
liver'd of another Prince, born the twenty-fifth 
of July, 1727, and baptized by the name of 


LEewi1s-ANTHONY-JAMEs; and on the twenty-CHAP, 
fifth of December following, a contract of mar- XVIII. 
riage was ſigned between Don Jos EYH Prince of 
Brazil, and the Infanta Donna MAR1A-ANN A- Double mare 
VicToRIA, (who had before been contracted to\,ten Spain 
Lewis XV, King of France ;) and within leſsandPortugal, 
than a month afterwards, another marriage was 
ſolemnized between Don FRRDINAN D Prince of 
the Aſturias, and the Infanta MARIA of Portu- 
gal ; whereby the alliances between the two king- 
doms of Spain and Portugal were cemented by the 
ſtrongeſt ties imaginable, 

The congreſs, which by the preliminary arti- 
cles was firſt agreed to be held at Aix la Cha- 
pelle, was afterwards, at the inſtances of the French 
Court, appointed to be held at Cambray; and 
this being apprehended too far for Cardinal FLE u- 
RY, the Prime Miniſter of France, to travel, he 
prevailed with the Plenipotentiaries to aſſemble at 
Soiſſons, which was alſo complied with, and the Congreſs of 
congreſs was accordingly open'd there on the four- 1. 
teenth of June, 1728; and that cunning Jeſuit 
being determined to manage thoſe negociations in 
perſon, and yet not daring to truſt his Prince in 
the hands * any other Miniſters during his ab- 
ſence, prevailed with his maſter to come with the 
Court to Compiegne, within an hour or two's 
driving of Soiſſons, between which places he was 
perpetually going and coming; the fatigue whereof 
not being very agreeable to the old man, after 
he had heard them wrangle about a month, and 
gain'd a ſufficient aſcendant of them, he made | 
the Miniſters follow him from thence to Paris, 1728. 


and afterwards to Fontainbleau, and in ſhort to 


every place whither the Court of France removed; 
ſo exceeding forward were they to refer their dif- 
ferences to the deciſion of a French Jeſuit. 
But nothing of conſequence being reſolved on 
at theſe conferences, and the Engliſh merchants 
murmuring, that their trade with Spain had been 
in a precarious condition for fo many years, it was 
found neceſſary to clap up a peace with that Court 
on any terms almoſt ; and to allure the Queen of 
Spain, who govern'd the councils on that ide, to 
enter into their meaſures, an offer was made her 
of introducing a body of Spaniſh troops imme- 
diately into Italy, to ſecure the eventual ſucceſ- 
ſion of her fon Don CarLos to the duchies of 
Tuſcany and Parma; which that Princeſs approv- 
ing of, a treaty of peace was concluded, to which 
the French and Dutch, as well as the Engliſh, 
were parties. And this obtain'd the name of the 
treaty of Seville, it. having been concluded there Treaty of 
by the Miniſters of Great Britain and Spain. But Seville. 
4 Emperor was highly incenſe& at that uo of 172% 
it, which concern'd the introducing Spaniſh forces 
into Italy, and ſeem'd inclined to hazard every 
thing rather than ſuffer it. The year 1729, and 
part of 1730, having now paſſed in propoſing ex- 17 
pedients 
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CHAP, pedients to compromiſe this difference; and the infomuch that PHIL IT II uſed to ſay, the ſun C HAP ( 
XVIII. laſt ſummer the Spaniards took up tranſyorts, in never ſet in his dominions. But this monarchy XIX. 


wo order to land a body of troops in Italy; but has been ſince diſmember'd, and reduced within 2 


1730. 


finding their Allies not in a readine's to ſupport 


them, they thought fit to diſembark their forces, 
diſmiſs their ſhips, and wait the ſucceſs of the ne- 
gotiations on this head, In the mean time, if 
we are rightly informed, the Spaniards in Ame- 
rica continue to take the merchant-ſhips of Bri- 


,, tain, as in a time of war, and in other reſpects 


The civi! 
BvUV?rnments 


Portugal. 


have not behaved themſelves as a nation in per- 
tet friendſhip with us. I ſhall conclude the hi- 
ſtory of Spain with obſerving, that the Duke of 
Niperda, who was the ſubject of ſo many memo- 


rials between the Miniiters of Spain and England, 


made his eſcape out of the caſtle of Segovia on 
the thirteenth of September, 1728, and has fince 
vilited moſt of the Courts of Europe. He was very 
lately in Great Britain, where it is not doubted 
but the miniſtry knew how to make a proper uſe 
of him. 


HA F. XX. 


Treats of the civil governnunt, preregatives and 
[uccijftin of the crown, the harg's titles and arms, 
great officers of fate, nobility and grandces. 


NN the fifteenth century Spain was divided into 

five kingdoms, four of which were Chriſtian, 
and the fifth Mahometan : 1, The kingdom of 
Caſtile, comprehending the two Caſtiles, and 
the provinces of Leon, Galicia, Aſturia, and An- 
daluſia, 2, The kingdom of Arragon, which 
comprehended Arragon, Biſcay, Catalonia, Va- 
lencia, Murcia, and the iſlands of Baleares. 3. 
The kingdom of Navarre, which contained the 
Upper and Lower Navarre. 4. The kingdom of 
And, 5. That of Grenada. 

In the ſame century theſe five monarchies were 
reduced to three by the marriage of FERDINAND 
Kinz of Arragon, called the Catholick, with 
IsABELLA (ELIZABETH) heireſs of Caſtile, 
and by the conqueſt they made of the kingdom 
of Grenada, anno 1492. T heſe three kingdoms 
in the ſixteenth century were reduced to one, and 
all Spain ſubje& to one Sovereign: for firſt Fe R- 
DINAND the Catholick took the kingdom of Na- 
varre from JohN D'ALBRET, anno 1512; and 
about ſeventy years afterwards the kingdom of 
Portugal was conquer*'d by Pnitie II. In this 
ſtate things remained for ſixty years, during the 
reizns of three kings of the name of PHILIP ; 
and then was Spain in the height of its glory ; for 
the houſe of Auſtria, which poſſeſſed it, had be- 
ſides Spain large dominions in Italy, Franche 
Comte, or the county of Burgundy in France, 
the ſeventeen provinces of the Low Countries, be- 
fides vaſt territories in America, Aſia, and Africa; 


much narrower bounds; ſeven of the ſeventeen 
provinces of the Low Countries threw off the 
Spaniſh yoke at once, and declared themſelves a 
free people; which was occaſion'd by the oppreſ- 
ſions of the Spaniſh government, and the cruelties 
committed by the Duke of Alva, to which the 
alteration of relizion in thoſe countries very much 
contributed. Ihe Catalans revolted in the year 
1945, and put themſelves under the protection of 
France, remaining for twelve years ſubject to that 
crown. The ſame year the Portugueſe threw off 
the Spaniſh yoke, and placed Joan Duke of Bra- 
ganza on the throne, being of the race of their 
ancient Kings, In the laſt war the Emperor poſ- 
ſciled himſelt of all the Spaniſh territories in Italy; 
and the retdue of the Spaniſh provinces in the 
Low Countries were yielded to his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty 0 the peace of Utrecht; and at the ſame 
time Gibraltar and the iſland of Minorca were 
yielded to the Eng. iſh. 

His Catholick Majeſty however ſtill remains 
Sovereign of all Spain (except Portugal, Rouſ- 
ſillon, and part of Cerdagne ;) of the empires of 


Mexico, Peru, &c. in America; of Ceuta and 


ſome other places on the coaſt of Africa, and of 
the Philippine iſlands in Aſia: His dominions 
being {till of the largeſt extent of any Prince's 
upon earth ; and according to the calculations of 
ſome writers, four times larger than ever the 
Roman Empire was. In the continent of Ame- 
rica alone he is poſſeſſed of a fine rich country, 
whole provinces lie contiguous, and extend fix 
thouſand miles and upwards in length from ſouth 
to north. 


And as the King of Spain's dominions are the The pere 


largeſt, ſo his prerogatives are as great as any 
Prince's in the known world. He is an abſolute 
monarch, his word is a law, and he can diſpoſe 
of every thing according to his pleaſure, without 
taking the advice of any man or body of men 
whatever. Tis true, every province almoſt in 
Spain had the privilege antiently of being govern'd 
by laws of their own framing, which could not 
be repeal'd or alter'd but by an aſſembly of the 
States of the reſpective provinces; nor could their 
Princes raiſe taxes without their conſent. Theſe 


gatives of 
the crow · 


States conſiſted of the Clergy, Nobility, and Com- 


mons; of whom the Commons ſeem to have been 
much the leaſt number, particularly in that large 
kingdom of Caſtile, which comprehended Leon, 


Aſturia, Galicia, Eſtremadura, and Andalufia ; 


for there were not more than ſeventeen cities and 
one town that ſent repreſentatives to the aſſembly 

of the States, and thoſe but two a-piece, 
The Cortes are now only aſſembled upon ſome 
particular occaſwns ; as when they take the oaths 
to 


th 
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\Þ CHAP. to the Prince of Aſturias, or when the ſucceſſion 
* XIX. of the crown is limited according to treaties with 
wh A foreign Princes, who look upon thoſe compacts 
to be the leſs liable to alteration, when they have 
been confirm'd by an Aſſembly of the States. And 
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But notwithſtanding the Kings of Spain are ab- CHAP. 
ſolute Princes, ſays my author, their moderation XIX. 
can never be ſufficiently applauded, having for 
many ages taken the advice of thoſe who are Councils and 


verſed in the laws of their country, in every thing Juſtice of 
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this brings me to obſerve, that the crown of Spain 


©we$,on of is hereditary, and deſcends to the females according 


the crowns 
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to their ſeniority, in default of males ; though 
there are inſtances where their Princes have paſs'd 
by the eldeſt, and given their dominions to a 
younger branch: and a multitude of examples 
there are of their dividing their territories among 
their iſſue. It is generally held, that the firſt 
Gothick Kings of Spain were elective, and that 
it was ſome centuries before their crowns became 
hereditary. But certain it is, that PELAG1vUs, 
and the other petty Spaniſh Sovereigns, who firſt 
diſlodg'd the Moors, and drove them from the 
northern parts of Spain, were elected by the 
people ; and the firſt Sovereign of Arragon, GAR- 
CIAS XIMENES, was not only elected, but was 
limited by certain laws and conditions in the ex- 
erciſe of his authority, which if he attempted to 
break through, the people were at liberty to de- 
poſe him and advance another to the throne : and 
a magiſtrate accordingly was eſtabliſhed, called 
the Juſtice of the kingdom, who was to obſerve 
the King's conduct, and impower'd to proſecute 
him before the States, whenever he violated the 
laws. This officer was only accountable to the 
States, and the King at his inauguration was ob- 
liged to ſwear to maintain their privileges on his 
bended knees before him. 

The words uſed on electing their Sovereign 
were theſe, + We, who are your equals, do make 
you our King and Lord, on condition you main- 
* tain our laws and liberties, but not otherwiſe.” 
Which cuſtom continued to the eleventh cen- 
tury, and moſt of the provinces enjoyed great pri- 
vileges till the reign of CHARLES V, and PHI- 
LIP II, who by purchaſing votes in the Aﬀem- 
blies of the States, and by vaſt ſtanding armies, 
particularly of foreigners, in a manner put an end 
to the liberties of Spain : though, *tis true, the 
government, to prevent inſurrections, or to re- 
claim revolting provinces, have ſometimes indulg'd 
the people with ſome ſhare of their antient pri- 
vileges, which they have reſumed again as ſoon 
as their turns were ſerv'd; and the King of Spain 
is at this day one of the moſt abſolute Princes 
on the face of the earth, as has been intimated 
already, 

However, he takes an oath at his inauguration 
to maintain their rights and privileges; and on 
the other hand, the Cortes or Aſſembly of the 
States, who are convened on this occalion, ac- 
knowledge him for their Sovereign; but the Kings 
of Spain are not crown'd, as moſt Monarchs of 

urope are. 
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that regards their civil government, their forces 
or revenues ; and for that end have aypointed 
ſeveral Councils or "Tribunals for the diſpatch of 


the reſpective branches of buſineſs, of which ſome 


are ſovereign Courts, and others ſubaltern. 

1. The Cabinet-Council, or Junta of general 
diſpatches. 2. The Council of ſtate. 3. The 
Council of war. 4. The Council of Caſtile. 
5. The Chamber of Caſtile. 6. The Council of 
the Indies, 7. The Council of finances, or royal 
revenues. 8. The Council of Navarre. 9. The 
Councils of buildings and foreſts. 10. The Chan- 
ccries of Valladolid and Grenada. 

The ſubaltern Tribunals are, 1. The Junta, 
or Council for lodging or quartering all perſons 
belonging to the Court. 2. That of the Alcaides 
of the palace. 3. The Audiences of Galicia, Se— 
ville, Arragon, Valencia, Catalonia, Majorca, 
and the Canaries. 4. The Juriſdiction of the 
Corrigidors, Rigidors, Viguers, and Alcaides. 

The viceroyalties are thoſe of Navarre, Ar- 
ragon, Valencia, Catalonia, Majorca, Peru, and 
Mexico. 

The captainſhips general are thoſe of Andaluſia, 
Guipuſcoa, Eſtremadura, and the Canaries, with 
thoſe of the Indies, 

It is the Cabinet-Council, which conſiſts of 
the principal Secretary of State, and five or ſix 
more of the King's nomination, which deter- 
mines all affairs of government both at home and 
abroad. 


Cabinet» 
Conncil, 


In the Privy-Council, which conſiſts of a piq— 
greater number, indeed things of the fame nature Council. 


are debated, but the reſolutions are taken in the 
Cabinet; and ſometimes, *tis ſaid, after things 
have undergone the deliberations of both Councils, 
the King, with the Secretary alone, takes ſuch 
meaſures as he ſees proper in relation to publick 
affairs; ſo that the principal Secretary may well 
be eſteem'd the greateſt Miniſter in the Spaniſh 
Court, and is frequently the Prime Minifter. 

The buſineſs of the Council of war is the fame 
as in other nations, only it takes in the admrralty 
and naval affairs, as well as thoſe relating to the 
land-ſervice ; for the *Admiral of Caſtile is now 
but a title of honour, he has nothing to do in ma- 
ritime affairs, 

The Court or Council of Caſtile is the higheſt 
Court of judicature in the kingdom, and deter- 
mines appeals from inferiour Courts within its ju- 
riſdictiction: they are alſo a kind of Council of 
{tate for that particular province. 

The Council of the Chamber of Caſtile are 
conſulted by his Majeſty in all his grants of ho- 
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CHAP. nonrs, offices, and preferments, eccleſiaſtical or ſent, without taking in thoſe of the Indies, which CH Ap C 
XIX. temporal; and all pardons and other graces paſs are twelve in number, XIX. ) 
WAS this Court. Theſe Courts, of which the Viceroy, or Cap- \ 1 a 


The ſupreme Council of the Indies, the Iſlands, 
and Terra Firma was eſtabliſhed in the reign of 
FERDINAND the Catholick and ISABELLA, 
when thoſe countries were firſt diſcover'd ; but the 
Emperor CHARLES V brought it to perfection. 
This Council have the ſupreme juriſdiction of all 
affairs, civil and military, by ſea and land in the 
New World, (as their American dominions are 
frequently called ;) where *tis ſaid the Spaniards 
within the ſpace of an hundred and fifty years have 
built ſeven thouſand churches and {1x hundred mo- 
naſteries. 

The Council of Finances may be reſembled to 
the Treaſury and Court of Exchequer in England, 
where every thing is tranſacted and determined re- 
lating to the royal revenues, 

The Council of Navarre determine all matters 
relating to that kingdom, having laws and cuſ- 
toms peculiar to themſelves ; and when they ſub- 
mitted to FERDINAND the Catholick, *twas ſti- 
pulated, that they ſhould not be ſubject to the 
laws of Caſtile : but this has of late years been 
broken through in many inſtances, and the Court 
of Spain are as abſolute here as in other places, 

The Court of the royal buildings and foreſts 
have the ſupreme juriſdiction in all the woods 
and foreſts of the kingdom, and the direction 
of the King's buildings in his palaces and elſe- 
where, 

The Chanceries of Valladolid and Grenada 
were eſtabliſhed to eaſe the royal Council of Ca- 
ſtile, which had too much buſineſs; and that the 
ſubjects in thoſe parts of Spain might not be ob- 
liged to travel fo far as Madrid for juſtice, when 
they found themſelves under a neceſſity of appeal- 
ing from the inferiour Courts, 

Ihe Junta, or Council for providing lodgings 
for the Court, have a power of agreeing with 
luch perſons as defire to be excuſed from taking 
in theſe gueſts; by which compoſitions the Court 
raiſes a conſiderable annual revenue. 

The Court of Alcaides of the palace has the 
Juriſdiction of all cauſes, civil and criminal, with- 
in the verge of the Court, which extends five 
leagues round about the palace where the King re- 
ſides, and is exerciſed over ſuch perſons as follow 
the Court, when his Majeſty viſits any part of 
the kingdom. 

The Courts of royal audiences, before the late 
revolutions in Arragon, Valencia, and Catalonia, 
were but four, viz. thoſe of Galicia, Seville, Ma- 
jorca, and the Canaries: but ſince thoſe provinces 
have been deprived of their privileges, and ſub- 
jected to the laws of Caſtile, they have eſtabliſhed 
Courts of audience at Saragoſſa, Valencia, and 
Barcelona; fo that there are ſeven of them at pre- 


tain- General is Preſident, and the Alcaides-Majors, 
Fiſcals, &c. are Members, take cognizance of 
all cauſes criminal and civil within five leagues 
round about the city, where the reſpective Courts 
are held in the firſt inſtance, and by way of ap- 
peal of all cauſes which are removed from the 
Courts of the ordinary Judges within their ſeveral 
juriſdictions, as Alcaides, Bailifts, Corrigidors, Ri- 
gidors, &c. 

There lies no appeal from theſe audiences in 
civil cauſes, where the matter in diſpute does not 
exceed ten thouſand maravedies ; where it does, the 
parties may appeal to the Sovereign Tribunal; 


and in criminal caſes there lies an appeal in ſen- 


tences of death, mutilation, or ten years baniſh- 
ment, 

The Governour, or his Lieutenant, with cer- 
tain Members of the Court of audience, have 
power to viſit the ſeveral Alcaides and inferiour 
Judges in their province, examine their conduct, 
diſplace, and puniſh them for male-adminiſtra- 
tion : but this is now almoſt diſuſed, to the great 
prejudice of the people, who are expoſed to the 
extortions of the ordinary Alcaides. Theſe gen- 
tlemen having a commiſſion but for three years, 
think of nothing elfe but making the moſt of their 
places during the ſhort time their authority laſts, 
out of the ſuitors who have any cauſes depending 
in their Courts, 

As to the juriſdiction of their inferiour Judges 
and Magiſtrates, viz. Corrigidors, Rigidors, Al- 
caides, Bayliffs, and Viguers, they ſeem to differ 
little in the nature of their office, but receive dif- 
ferent appellations, according to the dignity or 
extent of the city or place, wherein they exerciſe 
their ſeveral juriſdictions. Formerly the Biſhops 
Sees only were honoured with the titles of cities 
in Spain; but their Princes have long ſince ex- 
tended that privilege to a great many other towns, 
and moſt of theſe are not only allowed to ſend 
Repreſentatives to the Cortes, or aſſembly of the 
States, but have a Corrigidor for their chief Ma- 
giſtrate, to whom the leſſer towns and places with - 
in the diſtrit of his city are ſubject. Thoſe ci- 
ties which have not a Gorrighdon for their chief 
Magiſtrate have a Rigidor, or Alcaide-Major, 
who has certain Rigidors, or inferiour Judges, 
for his aſſeſſors or aſſiſtants ; from which Courts 
there lies an appeal to the Courts of Audience, 
Chancery, Council royal, or other ſuperiour tri- 
bunal. The towns which are not cities have 
their Alcaides, Bailiffs, or Viguers, from whoſe 
ſentences they may appeal to the Courts eſtabliſh'd 
in the cities to which they belong, where they are 
confirmed or reverſed, | 


There ſeems to be no other difference * 
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CHAP. their Viceroys and Captain-Generals, than that 
XIX. the one commands in a province which has the 
A title of a kingdom, and the other in a province 


$4.3 
ſecond and third Argent, a Lion paſſant Gul:s, CH AP. 
crowned, langued, and armed Or, for Leon. In XIX. 


the ſecond great quarter Or, four Pallets Ge, 
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- provinces, exerciling almoſt royal power. 


Ning of 
d. 1 titles. 


Ard, 


which has no ſuch title, except that of Barcelona, 
where the Governour has the title of Viceroy, tho 
Catalonia be but a county, 

Both the Viceroy and Captain-General have 
the command of all the forces of the province of 
which they are reſpectively Governours, and pre- 
ſide in all tribunals within their ſeveral juriſdic- 
tions. They have the nomination of many of- 
ficers civil and military, and recommend the reſt 
to his Majeſty's favour ; and all officers and ma- 
giſtrates, both civil and military, are reſponſible 
to him for their conduct; as are alſo the Gover- 
nours of towns and places within their reſpective 
Before 
the reduction of Arragon, Valencia, and Catalo- 
nia, indeed, fays my author, the people of thoſe 
provinces would inſiſt on their reſpective privi- 
leges and immunities, in oppoſition to the autho- 
rity of their Viceroys, who were obliged to act 
with the utmoſt circumſpection and lenity for fear 
of inſurrections, which frequently happen'd when- 
ever the people apprehended their rights to be in- 
vaded ; but fince the King has deprived them of 
their privileges, their Viceroys act with an almoſt 
unlimited power; at which the people may mur- 
mur in private, but dare not expreſs their reſent- 
ments in publick for fear of incurring the ſevereſt 
puniſhments, 

The titles of their former Kings were very 
pompous, as King of Kings: ALonso VI al- 
ſumed the title of Emperor; and ALonso VII, 
beſides that of Emperor, took the titles of Glo- 
rious, Pious, Happy, Conqueror, &c. but at pre- 
ſent all theſe are reduced to that of Catholick, 
granted to King FERDINAND by Pope ALE x- 
ANDER VI, in conſideration of his conquering 
the Infidel Moors in Spain, and the ſervices he 
had done the Holy See. To this title the King 
added that of Don, as the moſt noble and empha- 
tick term in the Spaniſh language, being derived 
from the word Dominus (Lord.) And the Kings 
of Spain, notwithſtanding the loſs of their Italian 
and Flemiſh territories, {till ſtile themſelves Kings 
of Caſtile, Arragon, Navarre, Valencia, Murcia, 
Grenada, Cordoua, Seville, Algarva, Jaen, Ma- 
jorca, Minorca, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, Jeru- 


ſalem, the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, Prince of Aſtu- 


ria, Duke of Milan and Burgundy, Archduke of 
Auſtria, Earl of Flanders, Burgundy, and Cata- 


lonia, Lord of Biſcay and Molina, &c. 


They retain alſo the arms of almoſt every pro- 
Vince, bearing quarterly: the firſt quarter coun- 
ter-quarter'd; in the firſt and fourth Gules, a 
Cattle triple tower'd Azure, each with three Bat- 
tlements Or, purfled Sable, for Caſtile. In the 


for Arragon. Party Or, four Pallets alſo Gules, 
betwixt two Flanches Argent, charged with as 
many Eagles Sable, member'd, beak'd, and crown'd 
Aznre, for Sicily, Theſe two great quarters 
grafted in baſe Argent, a Pomegranate Vert, ſtalk'd 
and leaved of the fame, open'd and fecded Grlzs, 
for Grenada. Over all Argent, five Eſcutchcons 
Azure, placed croſs-wiſe, each charged with as 
many Bezants in ſaltier of the firſt, for Portugal. 
The Shield border'd Gules, with ſeven Towers 
Or, for Algarva. In the third quarter Gules, a 
Feſs Argent, for Auſtria, Coupic, and ſupported 
by antient Burgundy, which is Bendy of ſix pieces 
Or and Azure, border'd Gules. In the fourth 
great quarter Azure, Seme of Flower de Luces Or, 
with a border Compony Argent and Cules, for 
modern Burgundy. Coupie Or, ſupported Sable, 
a Lion Or, for Brabant. Theſe two great quar- 
ters charged with an Eſcutcheon Or, a Lion Sable, 
and langued Gules, for Flanders. Partly Or, an 
Eagle Sable, for Antwerp, the capital city of the 
marquiſate of the holy Empire. 

For Creſt, a Crown Or, raiſed with eight Dia- 
dems or Semicircles, terminating in a Mond Gr, 
The collar of the order of the Golden Fleece en- 
compaſſes the ſhield, on the ſides of which ſtand 
the two pillars of HERCULES, on each fide one, 
with this Motto, PLUSULTRA. 


The King nominates to all archbiſhopricks and The King 
and moſt of the nominates to 


biſhopricks in this kingdom, 
abbeys, and to many other eccleſiaſtical dignities ,. 
and preferments in the cathedral and collegiate 
churches, and in the ſeveral military orders of 
St. JaMEs, Calatrava, and Alcantara or Mon- 
teſa. 


The great officers of the crown are, 1. The Great off- 
Grand Almoner, who has the precedence of all bers of ſtate. 


others. 2. The Grand Maſter of the houſhold. 

The Sumelier, or Great Chamberlain. 4. The 
Maſter of the Horſe. 5. The Gentlemen of the 
bed-chamber, whoſe number is not fixed, 6. The 
Grand Falconer and Huntſman. 7. The Great 
Chancellor, which is now only a title of honour. 
8. The Admiral of Caftile, which is alſo a title 
of honour at preſent : as is that of, 8. The Great 


Conſtable of Caſtile. -: 


The eldeſt ſon of Spain is called Prince of the Prince of the 
Aſturias, the people of this province having given Aſturias, 


the firſt blow to the empire of the Moors, and 
on that account efteem'd the moſt honourable in 
Spain. When he is proclaimed, the Clergy, No- 
bility, and third Eſtate are ailembled, and take 
an oath of fidelity to him, promiſing to ovey him 
as their King, after the death of the reigning 
Prince. The younger ſons of Spain are called 

2 | Infants, 
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Infants, and the Princeſſes Infanta's; and where 
there is only one daughter, and no fon, ſhe is 


— Called Infant, as a male. 


Neb. lity. 


Crandecs. 


No gold or 
filver lace 
worn in 


Spain, 


The nobility of Spain are generally called Hi- 
dalgo's, by which we are to underſtand that they 
arc deſcended from the antient Goths ; they are 
cither Dukes, Marqui!'es, or Counts, But thoſe 
{tiled Grandecs are the moſt honourable, whether 
they are Dukes, Marqueſles, or Counts; for 
there are many of every degree that are not 
Grandecs. 

There are alſo three kinds of Grandees, I. 
Thoſe who have that honour only for life. 2. 
Thoſe where the grant is to them and their iſſue, 
whether male or female; and in that caſe if it 
deſcends to the female, the huſband is a Grandee 
in his wife's right. And, 3. Others are Gran- 
dees by inheritance from their anceſtors for time 
immemorial. They are alſo diſtinguiſhed on o- 
ther accounts ; one claſs of them are cover'd be- 
fore they ſpeak to the King, a ſecond do not put 
on their hats till after they bave ſpoke, and a third 
not till they have received their anſwer. But it 
muſt be remember'd, that notwithſtanding their 
right to be cover'd before the King, if one ſhould 
put on his hat before his Majeſty bids him, he 
would make him ſenſible of his error. The King 
treats them as Princes in his letters, {tiles them 
Prince or Couſin- German, and gives them the 
title of Illuſtrious, and the Queen addreſſes their 
wives in the ſame manner. They have the pri- 
vilege of being drawn by four horſes or mules in 
Madrid, and their long harneſſes are of ſilk: 
whereas all other perſons have but a pair of horſes 
in their coaches, except when they go into the 
country, and then every one travels with as many 
as he pleaſes. The King and Ambaſſadors have 
ſix horſes in their coaches in town, The title 
given a Grandee in ſpeaking to him, or of him, is 
that of Eminence. 

'The great Lords entertain a vaſt number of 
domeſticks in Spain, but keep them all at board- 
wages, allowing to each nine pence or ten pence 
a day, or thereabouts. They dreſs no more meat 
in the kitchen than will ferve the Lord and Lady 
of the family and their children, and ſeldom make 
entertainments for their friends. The nobility 


are very numerous, and have large revenues, but 


they have the worſt economy in the world, which 
is the reaſon that moſt of them are miſerably poor. 
They ſpend prodigious ſums indeed in the furnt- 
ture of their houſes, and in the purchaſe of dia- 
monds and precious ſtones ; which has however 
a great appearance of wealth, and jewels no doubt 
appear very well on black, their uſual habit. But 
gold-lace and embroidery are forbidden in Spain, 
on which account they do not make fo ſplendid 
an appearance in their ſhews and cavalcades abroad 
as the French, 


The Knights of the ſeveral military orders areCH ap 
reckon'd alſo among their nobility, They were XIX 
eſtabliſhed in the long wars between the Spaniards wy 
and the Moors, as an encouragement to the brave, Knights 
and had ſeveral commanderies annexed to their We 
reſpective orders, conſiſting chiefly of towns and 8 


territories taken from the Infidels; and formerly 
theſe Knights took vows of chaſtity, &c. as the 
Knights of Malta do at this day, but the former 
have a diſpenſation from the Pope to marry at 
preſent. The three orders are, 1. That of St. 
JAMEs, called the Rich. 2. That of Alcan- 
tara, called the Noble. And, 3. That of Cala- 
trava, the Gallant, That of St. James being 
the richeſt, obtain'd its name from thence, and 
is the moſt antient, having been inſtituted in the 
twelfth century, and confirmed by Pope AL Ex“ 
ANDER III, anno 1175, The Knights of this 
order are known by a red croſs on the ſhoulder in 
the faſhion of a ſword, There are eighty-ſeven 
commanderies belonging to it in Caſtile and Leon, 
valued at two hundred and ſeventy-two thouſand 
ducats per annum, 

'The order of Alcantara is called the Noble, be- 
cauſe thoſe who are admitted into it muſt prove 
their nobility for four generations, whereas in the 
others it is ſufficient to prove it for two, The 
order of Alcantara alſo wear a red croſs, and are 
poſleſs'd of thirty-three commanderies, four prio- 
ries, and as many alcaides, amounting to fourſcore 
thouſand ducats per annum. 

The order of Calatrava took the name of the 
Gallant, from the numbers of young Cavaliers 
who were admitted into it : they are diſtinguiſh'd 
by a green croſs, and have thirty-four commande- 
ries and eight priories, worth an hundred and 
twenty thouſand ducats per annum. 

The Maſters of theſe ſeveral orders were at one 
time ſo rich and powerful, that they would diſpute 
the commands of their Prince; whereupon the 
maſterſhips, by the conſent of the Pope, were 
confer'd on the King, who ſtill enjoys this pri- 
vilege, and by that means keeps the Kaights with- 
in the bounds of their duty. As to the order of 
the Golden Fleece, this is ſeldom confer'd on any 
but Princes; and however honourable it may be, 
yet having no commanderies or revenues belonging 
to it, is not much coveted. See the State of Ger- 
many. 

Before I leave this head of the Nobility and 
Grandees, I muſt obſerve that it is not univerſally 
true, that no ſubjects but the Grandees are co- 
ver'd before the King ; for the Cardinals, the 
Pope's Nuncio's, the Archbiſhops, the Grand 
Prior of Caſtile, of the order of Malta; the Ge- 
nerals of the orders of St. DoMix Ic and ct. 
FrANCIs, the Ambaſſadors of Crowned Heads, 
and the Knights of the Golden Fleece on collar 


days; the Knights of the three military orders of 
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Grand Maſter ; the members of the Council- 
royal of the chamber of Caſtile, when they go in 
a body to adviſe with his Majeſty on affairs of ſtate, 
are all ſuffer'd to be cover'd, though they never 
pretended to the privileges of Grandees, which 
my author enumerates as follows: they have the 
precedence of all the other temporal Lords in all 
aſſemblies of the ſtates, are allow'd to have a 
ſword carried before them, and to fit at chapel on 
benches on each fide of the King; in the palace 
they have a right of coming into the gallery next 
to the King's apartment ; no Grandee can be ap- 
prehended for any crime but by the expreſs order 
of the King, which he ſcarce ever gives but where 
the offence is againſt the ſtate, ſo that they are in 
a manner independent of the courts of juſtice, 
The eldeſt ſon of a Grandee has the title of Emi- 
nence as well as his father, and the Grandees of 
Spain pretend, that they are equal to the Electors 
of the Empire, and the Princes of Italy; inſo— 
much that when the Duke d*Eſcalona ſerv'd under 
the Elector of Bavaria in Hungary, he never came 
into any place where the Elector was, becauſe he 
would not give his Highneſs any other title but 
that of Eminence, which belongs to the Gran- 
dees: nor would the late Duke of Alva, when he 
was Ambaſlador at the court of France, fee the 
Duke of Mantua otherwiſe than incognito, be- 
cauſe he would not give him the title of Highneſs, 
As to the Cardinals and Grandees, they give each 
other the title of Eminence reciprocally, 


CHAP. XX. 


Treats of the ſtrength, forces and revenues of the 
kingdom of Spain; and of their coins, foreign trade 
and navigation. 


HERE is no kingdom on the continent bet- 

ter defended by nature than that of Spain, 
ſurrounded on three ſides by the ſea; and on the 
fourth, towards France, the Pyrenean mountains, 
acceſſible but in very few places, and thoſe very 
{trait and difficult, ſeparate it from the reſt of 
Europe; and yet no country has lain more ex- 
pos'd to the inſults of its neighbours than this for 
many years, through the ill conduct of its Princes 
and Miniſters. Since the Peace of Utrecht in- 
deed, the preſent King having reſcu'd the reve- 
nues of the crown out of the hands of a multitude 
of uſeleſs officers and penſioners, reſtor'd their mi- 
litary diſcipline, and augmented his fleet and army, 
Spain begins to make a figure again in Europe, 
They have now uſually an army of thirty or forty 
thouſand men, regular well-diſciplined troops, 
and thirty men of war of the line, with frigats 
and galleys to defend their coaſts; ſome make their 
land-forces a great many more. In the year 1713, 
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CHAP. St. James, Calatrava and Alcantara, when the 
XIX. King aſlifts at their chapters in quality of their 


the Abbe VE YRAC, a French writer, gave us the CHAP, 
following account of their ſtanding troops, viz. XX. 
four troops of life-guards, as numerous as thoſe fe. 
France; twelve battalions of Spaniſh and Walloon 
guards ; an hundred and twenty battalions more 
of foot, and an hundred and thirty ſquadrons of 
horſe, which, if compleat, muſt amount to ſeventy 
thouſand : and many are of opinion they are not 
leſs at this day, which is a force ſufficient to re- 
pulſe any enemy that ſhall attempt to invade them, 
even France itſelf, if unaſſiſted by the maritime 
Rr, provided none of their provinces revolt, 
ut what I look upon to be the greateſt ſecurity 
they can have on that ſide, is the treaty of U- 
trecht, whereby France has renounc'd all future 
right ſhe may ever acquire to the territories of 
Spain, and which all the powers of Europe are 
engaged, as well in point of intereſt as by com- 
pact, to ſee ſtrictly performed. To what pur- 
poſe therefore ſhould France ever be at the ex- 
pence of carrying a war over the Pyrenees into 
Spain, when the knows ſhe ſhall be obliged to re- 
linquiſh all her conqueſts again? Andas to any in- 
vaſion by ſea, by any other power in Europe, it 
is highly de it will never be attempted a- 
gain: England ſuffer'd too much in the laſt war, 
to undertake ſuch another enterprize; and I know 
no other nation that could do it with the ſame 
advantage. We undertook it when we had Portu- 
gal for our allie, and one half of the kingdom in 
our intereſt, and tho* we met with the moſt ſur- 
prizing ſucceſs for ſeveral years, were not able to 
fix King CHARLES upon the throne, or main- 
tain our ground there; and if it could not be ef— 
fected when that crown was fo extremely weak, 
and there were ſo many concurring circumſtances 
in our favour, it muſt be in vain to attempt it now 
they have put their militia upon fo good a foot, 


and have ſo formidable a body of veteran troops: 


nor can we or any other people be ſuppoſed to have 
the ſame inducements to attempt the conqueſt of 
Spain again for many ages. They may be diſtreſſed 
at ſea indeed by the Engliſh, French or Dutch ; but 
on the other hand, whenever theſe powers diſturb 
the Spaniſh trade, they do but wound their own ; 
ſo that it ſeems the intereſt of every Prince and 
State in Europe, to let them enjoy a long uninter- 
rupted peace. And if their Princes of the houſe 
of Bourbon can revive their manufactures and fo- 
reign commerce, ard baniſh that ſpirit of pride 
and indolence, which brought them ſo very low, 
they may be as flouriſhing a people as any in Eu- 
rope ; for no 1 Bi better ſituated for trade, 
or is capable of proqueing more valuable fruits or 
manufactures, than Spain and the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments in America, But I defer faying more on 
this ſubje& till I come to the article of commerce, 
and proceed to enquire into the publick revenues 


of the kingdom, 
— The 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


CHAP. The King's revenues ariſe from the cuſtoms and 


duties laid on all goods imported and exported; from 


Ly I thc furthcrdutics laid on all goods brought into Ma- 


Reyenues, 


drid, or carried from one province to another; 
from the rents of all the houſes in Madrid, the 


- firſt floors of which belong to the King; from a 


tax laid on the peaſants and other people under 
the degree of nobility, proportionable to their ſub- 
{tznce, (for the Nobility are not taxed but in ex- 
traordinary caſes); by a duty on all catables, being 
a kind of general exciſe; from a duty the King 
raiſes on the owners of cattle, which are driven 
annually in winter-time from Leon, Old-Caſtille, 
Afturia, and other northern provinces, into Eftra- 
madura and New Caſtile, when the ſnow covers 
the mountains; from the croiſade, which is a 
duty the Pope allows the King of Spain to raiſe 
upon thoſe who eat butter, cheeſe, milk, or eggs 
in Lent ; from a ſublidy paid by the clergy, firſt 
inſtituted to maintain the war againſt the Infidels ; 
trom a duty the Clergy pay to be excus'd from car- 
rying arms againſt the Infidels ; by a revenue 
that ariſes to the King as maſter of the three mili- 
tary orders, and from ſeveral taxes which the 
Knights of thoſe orders pay to be excus'd from 
raiſing ſuch forces as their tenures oblige them to; 
from a duty paid by thoſe who cut timber in the 
toreſts of Leon, and other places; by the fifth 
which the King hath of all gold and filver dug 
out of the mines, and alſo of copper, lead, iron, 
quickfilver, pearls, musk, amber, emeralds, and 
other precious ſtones; from the indulto, or duty 
paid to the crown for all treaſure and merchandize 
imported from America, &c. all which, I per- 
ceive, does not amount to more than five millions 
ſterling; at leaſt there does not come more into 
the King's treaſury, after all charges deducted, not- 
withſtanding the late regulations of their finances; 
and great part of this is taken up in the payment 
of their civil liſt, and other neceſſary expences of 
the court; which ſeems to be but a very ſlender 
revenue, conſidering the extent and riches of the 
country, and the treaſures imported from the 
VV eſt-lndies, But there are two or three very 
good reaſons why it is no greater, one of which is 
the ſmall proportion of land that is cultivated, and 
the neglect of their manufactures ; another is, 
that the Clergy and Nobility, who are poſſeſſed 
of moſt of the lands, are taxed very low ; and a 
third may be, that the King's revenues ſtill paſs 
thro' ſuch a multitude of hands, who have ſala- 
ries and perquiſites out of them, that though there 
be a great deal rais'd, there does not much come 
into his Exchequer : but ſtill I find the govern- 
ment of Spain, though they were miſcrably plun- 
der'd and harraſs'd by the contending parties in 
the laſt long war, are not ſo much in debt as their 
neighbours; they have not anticipated their re- 
venues for ages to come, as the Engliſh have, who 
ſo much deſpiſe the Spaniſh ceconomy, 


Of the Spaniſh coins. 
I ſhall obſerve in the firſt place, that in Caſtile, 
Navarre, Arrazon, Valencia and Catalonia, there 


are coins peculiar to each province; but there are Coin, 


others that are common to the whole kingdom and 
the dominions thereto belonging. 

There are alſo in every province real and ima- 
ginary coins: the imaginary in Caſtile are, the 
Maravedi, the Rial Vellon, the new plate Rial, 
and the Ducat. 

The real are the Ochavo of copper, the Quarto 
of copper ſingle and double. The filver coins are, 


the Half Rial of plate, the Whole Rial, and the 


Double Rial; the Half Piaſtre, the Whole Piaſtre, 
and another coin, call'd the Maria, from the 
name impreſs'd upon it with a croſs over it. 

'The imaginary money of Arragon is the Livre, 
or pound, which makes fixteen Rials of plate; 
their real copper coin peculiar to them, is of the 
value of a filver Denier: and all the gold coins 
which are current in Caſtile, are current here 
alſo ; except the Maria. There is alſo another 
ſilver coin, call'd an Eighteen, becauſe ſo many 
of them go to a Rial of Plate. 

All the gold and filver coin in Arragon is cur- 
rent in Valencia ; but no copper, they have a dif- 
ferent Denier. | 

In Catalonia, they have a ſilver coin that is 
neither an Eighteenth nor a Rial of plate. They 
have alſo a Denier and Sol peculiar to them ; and 
the coins of Arragon are current in Catalonia. 

The imaginary coins in Navarre are the Ocha- 
vo, the Cornado, and the Targo. The Ochavo 
iz worth two Maravedis or . the Cornado 
four, and the Targo eight. They have alſo a 
real coin call'd a Maravedis, which is the only coin 
peculiar to them; but all the gold and filver coins 
of Arragon are current here, 

In Caſtile, two Maravedis or Mites make an 
Ochavo, or farthing ; two Ochavos a Quarto, or 
halfpenny ; eight Quarto's and a half make a Rial 
of Vellon, and fixteen Quarto's a Rial of plate ; 
fifteen Rials of Vellon and one Ochavo make a 
Piaſtre, and eight Rials of plate make a Piaſtre ; 
ſixty Rials of Vellon make a Piſtole. 

In Arragon, Catalonia, Valencia and Navarre, 
twenty-four Deniers make a Rial of plate, and 
one hundred ninety-two a Piaſter. 

The Ducat of Vellon is worth eleven Rials of 
Vellon, and a Ducat of plate worth eleven Rials 
of plate, 

The Maria is valued at twelve Rials of Vellon, 
and is current only in Caſtile and the provinces 
depending upon it. 

The Half Piſtole is worth two Piaſters; the 
Whole Piſtole four; the Double Piſtole eight, and 
the Quadruple ſixteen, The ſpecies of gold and 
ſilver, from the Half Rial of plate to the Quadru- 
ple, are current in all the kingdoms and provinces 

in 
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Forcign 
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dituztion 
Us extent, 


OF SPAIN, 


CHAP. in Spain, except the Eighteen, which paſſes only 


in Arragon, Valencia, Catalonia and Navarre. 


-— The antient way of accounting in Caſtile, was 


by Maravedis and Quinto's, the Quinto making 
a million of Maravedis; but this is diſus'd, ex- 
cept in paying the King's houſhold, the civil-liſt, 
and the crown-rents, 

Among private people they reckon now by Rials 
and Ducats of Vellon in Caſtile; and in Arragon, 
Valencia, Navarre and Catalonia, by Rials and 
Ducats of plate. 

Both the gold and filver ſpecies are miſerably 
clipt in Spain, inſomuch that it is not ſafe taking 
them without weighing. | 

Of all the Powers of Europe, it is obſerv'd, none 
are poſſeſſed of ſuch vaſt territories, and ſo well 
ſituated for foreign trade as the Spaniards. They 
have abundance of fine ports upon the Ocean and 
Mediterranean ; and the produce of their foil is 
as rich and fruitful as that of any other nation if 
it was cultivated. Their wine and oil are in great 
reputation, their wool and filk admirably fine, 


and the Pyrenean mountains furniſh wood and iron 


ſufficient to cover the ſea with ſhips ; their fruits 
are large, and of an exquiſite taſte, and they a- 
bound in precious minerals. Their ſettlements in 
America furniſh them with prodigious quantities 
of gold and ſilver, filk, wool, ſugar, cochineal, 
cotton, ambergris, cryſtal, emeralds, turquoiſes, 
balm, amber, bezoar-ſtones, pearls, ſaphirs, jaſ- 
per, Brazil-wood, oftrich-feathers, ebony, and 
a vaſt variety of other rich merchandizes. But 
notwithſtanding their ſoil produces ſuch admira- 
ble wine and oil, very little of it is cultivated, as 
has been frequently hinted on other heads. Their 
fine wool and filk is unwrought, and they import 


the manuſactures made of it from England, CH AP, 


France, Italy, or Holland, except it be that at 


Segovia they make ſome black cloth, and at o- 


ledo and Grenada they weave taffeta's, damasks 
and velvets, but none of the beſt; and the flota's 
and galeons they ſend to America are loaden with 
the merchandizes of England, France, Holland, 
and Genoa, the Spaniards being generally no more 
than their factors and agents; and accordingly, 
moſt of the plate that is brought from thence in 
return, is exported again and diſtributed to fo- 
reigners. And except the fleets which fail to the 
New World, and do not amount to more than 
forty or fifty in any one year, and the Biſcayners, 
who carry on a little trade to the coaſt of France 
in their own bottoms, all the wines, fruits, and 
other produce of Spain, is carried abroad in foreign 


ſhips, which occaſions their navigation to be ſo Nayization. 


inconſiderable, that *tis impoſſible they ſhould ever 
be able compleatly to man twenty men of war of 
the line with native Spaniards that are ſailors : 
therefore if they have never ſo much wood and 
materials proper for ſetting out large fleets, and 
could cover the ocean with ſhips, as my author 
has it, they can never be very powerful at fea, un- 
leſs they improve their former commerce, and ex- 
port their own merchandize ; an Engliſh or Dutch 
ſquadron well-mann'd, will {till be a match for 
their grand fleet. 

As to the religion and eccleſiaſtical government 
of this kingdom, theſe will be conſider'd in the 
State of Portugal, which has a very near reſem- 
blance to that of Spain, having been a Spaniſh 
province in the laſt century, and almoſt incloſed 
IN it, 


HM E 
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OF 


PORT UG AL. 


C HAP. 


I, 


Treats of the ſituation and extent of the kingdom of Portugal; of its name, original inhabitants, air, 
mountains, rivers, and produce of the country. 


12 kingdom of Portugal is bounded by 


the Spaniſh province of Galicia on the 
north; by the provinces of Leon, Eſtra- 
madura and Andaluſia, on the eaſt ; and by the 


Atlantick Ocean on the ſouth and weſt : extend- 
ing from the thirty-ſeventh to the forty-ſecond 
degree of north-latitude, and lying between the 
ſeventh and tenth degrees of longitude, TREE 

rom 
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Tie ancient 


U unds. 


Tlie ancient 
inhabitants. 


The air. 


Mountains. 
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whereof are, 1. The Sierra d'Eftrella, anciently CHAP 


from the meridian of London to the weſtward; 
being about three hundred miles in length from 
north to ſouth, and generally about an hundred 
miles in breadth from eaſt to weſt. Both the lon- 
gitude and latitude may ſomething exceed the 
bounds 1 have preſcribed, tho' but a very few mi- 
nutes, 

The ancient name of Portugal was Luſitania, 
which BocHarT is of opinion came from the 
Phoenician word Lus, an almond, with which 
this country abounds, and I'ania, the Greek word 
for a country, Others derive it from Lysvus, 
the ſon of Baccnvus, and will have Lufitania to 
ſignify The Contry of Tine, which the ſons of 


BAccubs in this iſland, that annually drink ſe- 


veral hogſheads of the wine of this country, will 
probably come into. The modern name of Por- 
tugah it is ſuppos'd to have receiv'd from the town 
of Porto, ſituated at the mouth of the river Duero; 
which place was formerly call'd Portus Calis: o— 
thers hold, that this town being the port which 
the Gauls frequented anciently, was from thence 
call'd Portus Gallzrum, and communicated its 
name to the whole country, But I ſhall not de- 
tain the reader any longer with the'e ſurmiſes; 


only obſerve, that the bounds of ancient Luſitania - 


were very different from thoſe of modern Portu- 
gal; for Luſitania was bounded by the river Due— 
ro on the north, and the Guadiana divided it from 
Bxcica and Hiſpania Tarraconentis on the eaſt and 
ſouth ; ſo that Lufitania wanted all the province 
ef Entreminho Duero on the north; and on the 
other hand it included moſt part of the province 
of Eftramadura in Spain, and part of Caſtile and 
Leon on the ſouth and eaſt, 

The ancient inhabitants of this country were 
the Turletani, vihoſe ſeats were between the ri— 
ver Guadiana and Cape St. Vincent, m Pro- 
ongntoritm Sacrum. To the northward of theſe, 
on the banks of the Tagus, dwelt the Barbarini 
and the Celta; and to the northward of the La- 
ous, as far as the Duero, dwelt the Furduli. The 
Peſures lay along the mountain call'd Sierra d'Ef- 
trella, and the Bracari and Graii between the 
rivers Duero and Minho. The Carthaginians and 
Romans ſucceſſively poſſeſs'd this country, the 
latter being expell'd by the Suevi, a northern peo- 
ple, who cnjoy'd it not long, being driven from 
thence by the Goths, who poſſeſſed this with the 
reſt of Spain till the Moors made a conqueſt of the 
whole country; from whom it was recover'd a- 
gain by the Chriſtians of Gothick extraction, as 
Will appear hereafter inthe Hiſtory of this country, 

Portugal lying along the weſtern or Atlantick 
Ocean, is refreth'd with cool breezes from the 
ſea almoſt every afternoon, which render the 
heats of ſummer more tolerable here than in the 
inland provinces of Spain. 

The country is full of mountains, the principal 


Mons Herminius, which lies between the provinces 


of Beira and Tralos Montes, extending itſelf north . 


and ſouth: on the top whereof are two large lakes, 
one of them ſaid to be unfathomable, and ſuppo- 
{ed to have a communication with the ſea, be- 
cauſe wrecks of ſhips have been found in it, and 
that it is always rough and ſtormy when the neigh- 
bouring ocean is ſo, 2. Sierra de Marvao, or 
Herminius Minor, in the province of Alentejo, 
{tretching as far as the town of Marvao, from 
whence it receives its name. 3. The rocky 
mountain of Sintra, which the Engliſh mariners 
call the Rock of Lisbon, being on a point of 
land about hve leagues to the weſtward of that 
city, and antiently calPd Pramontorium Lune ; 
upon which is a monaſtery hewn out of the ſolid 
rock. 4. Sierra de Arabida, lim Promentorium 
Barbaricum, ſituated on another point of land to 
the ſouthward of the mouth of the Taio; on the top 
of which alſo ſtands a monaſtery. 5. Monte Junto, 
or Mons Tagrus, contiguous to the rock of Lisbon. 
6. Sierra de Algarva, olim Cicus, which ſeparates 
that province from the reſt of Portugal, And, 


7. Mount Gerve, which ſeparates Portugal from 
Galicia. 


This country does not only conſiſt, great part of produce « 
it, of mountains, but ſome of the barreneſt moun- the , 


tains on that continent. Towards the bottom of 
them indeed they arepretty well planted with vines, 
which afford abundance of good wine. The ſoil 
produces alſo great plenty of olives ; but the oil is 
not ſo good as in Spain, Of oranges and lemons 
alſo nature is very bountiful here ; and their ſweet 
oranges, which were brought from China hither, 
are ſome of the beſt in — Akad but their four 
oranges are not comparable to thoſe of Seville. 
Their plantations of mulberries feed abundance of 
ſilk-worms. 
enough in the beſt years for the ſubſiſtence of the 
natives; and when they are not ſupply'd from the 
neighbouring Spaniſh provinces, the Engliſh and 
Dutch import great quantities of grain from the 
north. As to the peaſants and country people, 
they live miſerably upon maiſe, or Indian corn, 
a very coarſe kind of food. Nor have they much 
good paſture; the beſt is towards the north, and 
the fleſh of their cattle is generally lean and dry. 
However, as bad as it is, there is ſuch a ſcarcity of 
it, that the common people eat little fleſh, As 
to almonds, raiſins, figs, cheſnuts, and ſome o- 
ther fruits, we meet with great plenty here, but 
they are not reckoned ſo good as the fruits in the 
ſouthern provinces of Spain. Among the products 
of their foil we may alſo reckon falt, for this 1s 
extracted from the ſea-water let into pans on the 


coaſt, eſpecially in a bay near Setival, or Saint 


Ubes, as the Engiſh ſailors call it, from whence 


vaſt quantities of falt are exported to the north, 
| | an 


Of wheat and barley they have not 


Rive 


6 


CHAP. and to the American plantations. Of fea and ri- 
I 


ver fiſh alſo the Portugueſe have good ſtore, which 


brings me to give ſome deſcription of their rivers, 


Rivers. 


Dathe, 


which are, 1. The Minho. 
The Tagus. 4. The Guadiana. 
dego. 6. The Lima. 7. The Sadao. 8. The 
Vouga. 9. The Leza. 10. The Ave. 11. The 
Cavado. 12. The Zezere. 13. The Alba. 
14. The Coa. 15. The Laura. 16. The Canha. 
And, 17. The Caya. 

As to the four ft, they have been deſcribed 
among the Spaniſh rivers; and therefore I ſhall 
take no notice of them till their entrance into this 
kingdom. 

The Minho, the northermoſt river of them, 
comes from Galicia, and taking its courſe ſouth- 
weſt, divides Galicia from Portugal, falling into 
the ocean near Caminha, 

The Duero comes from the province of Leon, 
and runs almoſt directly weſt, till it falls into the 
ocean a little below Porto, 

The Tagus, or Taio, comes from the Spaniſh 
province of Eſtremadura, and running almoſt 


2. The Duero. 3. 
5. The Mon- 


ſouth-weſt, waſhes the walls of Lisbon, falling 


into the ocean ten or twelve miles below that 


City. 

The river Guadiana alſo comes from Eſtrema- 
dura, and entering Portugal between Badajos and 
Elvas, takes its courſe almoſt full ſouth, diſcharg- 
ing itſelf into the ocean a little below Syamonte. 

The Lima has its ſource in Galicia, and taking 
its courſe ſouth-weſt, falls into the ſea near Viana. 

The Cavado runs parallel to the Lima, and is 
but a little diftance from it. 

The Vouga riſes in the province of Beira, and 
running almoſt full weſt, diſcharges itſelf into the 
ocean below Aveira. 

The Mondego riſes alſo in the province of Bei- 
ra, and taking its courſe ſouth-weſt, viſits the 
city of Coimbra, and about ten leagues beyond 
falls into the ocean, 

The Cadoa, or Sadao, riſes on the confines of 
Algarva, and running firſt due north, afterwards 
turns about to the weſt, and falls into a great bay 
of the weſtern ocean near Setival or St. Ubes. 

The Cancha, or Chanca, runs to the ſouth- 


ward on the confines of Spain and Portugal, being 


a boundary between thoſe kingdoms for ſeve 
leagues, and afterwards falls into the Guadiana. 

he river Caya alſo runs from north to ſouth 
for ſome leagues on the confines of both kingdoms, 
and falls into the Guadiana near Badajos. 

The Zezere riſes in the province of Beira, and 
running tothe ſouth-weſt, Els into the T agus near 
Tancos, The reſt of their rivers will be taken 
notice of in the deſcription of their ſeveral pro- 
vinces. 

The principal hot baths in this country are thoſe 
_Y Ns fifteen leagues north of Lisbon ; 
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and thoſe of Alvor in Algarva : but though theſe CH A P* 


waters are in ſome eſteem, the accommodations I. 
for people of condition are very mean, 

As to minerals, their mountains, *tis ſaid, af- Minerals. 
ford mines of gold and ſilver; but I don't find 
there have been any opened of the former for many 
years. "They import gold from their ſettlements 
on the coaſts of Africa and Brazil: but travellers 
relate that there is a filver mine at Guacaldane, 
which produces annually a good quantity of that 
metal. There are alſo mines of lead, iron, and 
allum ; quarries of jaſper and other fine marble ; 
with cryſtal, rubies, emeralds, and other precious 
ſtones. 

Either their wool, or thoſe that manufacture it, Manufac- 
are in fault; for they make only ſome coarſe tures. 
cloth, worn by the meaneſt of the people ; others 
wear Engliſh cloth or ſtuffs ; but black bays more 
__ any other kind : nor is their r e the 

The horſes in Portugal are brisk lively animals, Cute. 
as they are alſo in Spain, but of a ſlight make; 
and mules being much ſurer footed, are more uſed 
both for carriage and draught. Some black cattle 
and flocks of ſheep are ſeen here, but they do not 
abound, and their fleſh is generally lean and dry. 
Their hogs and kids are much the beſt food. 
There is ſcarce any country where they make 
more marmalade, both white and red, with a- 
bundance of other ſweetmeats; and they deal very 
much in perfum'd waters. 


CHAP, I. 


Treats of the perſons and habits of the Portugueſe ; 
their genius and temper, diet, diverſions and way 
of travelling. | 


* E RE is ſo great a reſemblance between the Perſons and. 
natives of Spain and Portugal, the latter hay- babits, be- 


nius and 


ing been long a province of the former, that I was," 


once determin'd to have omitted this chapter 
entirely : but as ſome things may have eſcaped me 
in the deſcription of Spain, and there are writers 
who inſiſt, that a Spaniard would look upon him- 
ſelf to be diſgrac'd by the compariſon, I ſhall en- 
quire farther into their reſpective characters, 

And firſt, it muſt be admitted, that there are 
men in ſome provinces of Spain more robuſt, of a 
larger ſize, and who would make much better ſol- 
diers, than thoſe of Portugal; I ſhall inſtance only 
the natives of Catalonia, a regiment of whoſe 
troops would certainly be preferred to one of Por- 
tugueſe : and tis become almoſt a proverb, That 
a Spaniard ſtripp'd of all his good qualities makes 
a perfect Portugueſe, But this ſurely was never 
faid ſeriouſly. EMANUEL DE FARCA, one of 
their own writers, in deſcribing his countrymen, 
ſays, The Nobility think themſelves Gods, 
« and require a ſort of adoration ; the Gentry 
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C HAP.“ aſpire to equal them, and the common people 
II. © difdain to be thought inferior to either.“ But 
— he might have ſaid much the ſame poſſibly of the 
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conſequently would expoſe their tawny ſkins, if II. 
their ſhoulders were not cover'd with paint. Their — 


Spaniards of quality, who, as well as the Portu- 
gueſe, ſcarce ever ſuffer their ſervants to approach 
them but on the knee. 

As to the Portugueſe ladies, one who has lately 
viſited that country aflures us, That their com- 
plexions are pretty much upon the olive; their 
features delicate, but the viſage thin; their hair 
is black and ſhining, and their eyes ſparkling ; nor 
do they want a good ſhare of wit. That they are 
for the moſt part generous, charitable and modeſt ; 
and that their ceaſing to bear children ſooner than 
the women of other nations is a vulgar error, as 
well as the ſtory of their wearing ſpeCtacles uni- 
verſally; that weak eyes indeed is a pretty com- 
mon infirmity there, which is the true reaſon that 
ſome young people wear them. 

Having omitted the account we meet with in 
the Lady's Travels of the dreſs of a perſon of qua- 
lity, I ſhall inſert it here: She ſays, ſhe went to 
ſee a lady of diſtinction, and found her in her bed- 
chamber, with her head bare, without any coif or 
other head-dreſs ; her hair was parted in the mid- 
dle of the forchead, and ty'd with a ribbon ; that 
her ſhift was of very fine linnen, and as wide as a 
ſurplice, the ſleeves large in proportion, button'd 
at the wriſts with diamond buttons, the neck and 
wriſtbands flower'd with ſilk: That ſeveral ſmall 
pillows trimm'd with ribbons and broad lace lay 
upon the bed; that the bedſtead was braſs gilt, 
and the head adorn'd with four rows of baluſters 
of the ſame metal. That the firſt thing ſhe did 
after ſhe was up, was to have recourſe to the red 
pot, laying on the paint very thick, not only on 
her cheeks, chin, noſe, forehead, and the edges 
of her ears, but on the inſide of her hands and 
ſhoulders ; and this ſhe did every night and morn- 
ing conſtantly ; afterwards her woman ſmoak'd 
her with perfumes, and then ſprinkled orange- 
flower- water upon her: and this was agreeable to 
the cuſtom of Portugal, to which kingdom the 
lady belong'd. 

The Portugueſe, as well as the Spaniſh ladies, 
are generally little meagre creatures, and yet wear 
hoops and a multitude of gowns one over another, 
of rich ſtuffs trimm'd with gold and filver lace; 
but the uppermoſt is of coarſe black ſtuff, and 
ſo long that it trails upon the ground. Their 
ſhoes are of black Spaniſh leather, {trait as a glove, 
and without heels, and they ſeem to ſlide along 
rather than walk within doors. When they go 
abroad they have pattens, being a kind of filk 
ſandals, faſtned to gold rings or plates, which raife 
them half a foot from the ground, and make them 
walk very aukwardly ; but in the houſe they nei- 
ther wear hoops nor pattens. Their ſtays, in which 
they have but little bone, are high before, but 
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hands as well as their feet are ſmall and well pro- 
portion'd, and their wide ſleeves with broad ruffles 
to them button'd at the wriſts, make their hands 
appear the leſs. People of quality wear very fine 
linnen, and as it is ſcarce and dear, the meaner 
ſort wear none; they will rather go without than 
wear coarſe linnen. The ladies about their necks 
wear a broad laced tucker, and inſtead of a girdle 
tie a ſtring of medals or reliques, or perhaps the 
cord of fome religious order, about their waiſts, the 
ends whereof reach down to the ground, with ſeve- 
ral knots in them, and to each knot a diamond or 
other precious ſtone is faſtned ; and the Spaniſh and 
Portugueſe ladies have generally ſeveral fetsof jewels. 
Croſs the top of their ſtays they have a kind of 
breaſt-plate of diamonds, from whence there hangs 
a Chain of pearl, or ten or twelve little knots of 
diamonds, They have alſo bracelets, rings and 
pendants in abundance, but no necklaces. Their 
bodies are almoſt cover'd with Agnus Dei's, and 
other little images; and in their hair they have a 
variety of precious ſtones, with which they form 
artificial butterflies, or other inſects. Sometimes 
they adorn their hair with ribbons and feathers of 
various colours, but never have any head-dreſs. 
When they go abroad indeed they throw a veil 
over all ; and women who are advanc'd in years 
wear a fine caul or coif over their hair; but the 
young ladies wear neither cap nor coif, night or 


day. 

The greateſt difference I obſerve in the dreſs of 
the Spaniſh and Portugueſe gentlemen, is, that the 
Spaniards wear their breeches very ftrait, while 
the Portugueſe have them large and full like 
trowſers. The Portugueſe alſo upon folemn oc- 
caſions, as at the marriage of their Princes and 
Feſtivals, are permitted to wear lace and embroi- 
dery, which are prohibited to the Spaniards. And 
this was taken great notice of at the ſolemnization 
of the late double marriages between Spain and 
Portugal; the Portugueſe made a moſt glittering 
ſhew, while the Spaniards, who were cloath'd in 
plain black, appear'd a little upon the diſmal ; the 
fine horſes and jewels of the Latter were the only 
things taken notice of by the ſpectators. Gene- 
rally both Spaniards and Portugueſe wear black, 
od the Portugueſe courtiers frequently follow the 
French faſhions of late, 


As to their houſes and furniture, they have Hate s 
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uſually a great many rooms on a floor, rather lon 
than broad ; the floors and ceilings are a plain white 
plaiſter, that looks like poliſh'd marble. They 
change both their furniture and apartments aC- 
cording to the ſeaſon of the year; upon the lower 
floors of their ſummer-rooms they throw ſeveral 


pails of water every morning, which will dry up 
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in half an hour, and leave a refreſhing coolneſs 
afterwards, Upon theſe floors they ſpread fine 
mats, and cover the walls with the ſame chair- 
high; above theſe are hung pictures and looking- 
glaſſes, and all round the rooms of the ladies a- 
partments are cuſhions laid upon the mats, of filk 
or velvet, frequently brocaded, which they fit 
croſs-legg'd upon, (but the gentlemen in theirs have 
chairs), Between theſe are fine tables and cabi- 
nets, and at certain diſtances ſilver pots or boxes 
with orange or jeſlamine-trees in them, and they 
have frames of ſtraw-work in the windows to keep 
out the ſcorching ſun. In the upper apartments, 
their hangings, cabinets, paintings, looking- 
glaſſes and plate are exceeding rich; and the floors 
are cover'd frequently with Turkey carpets. In 
winter their beds and hangings are velvet, trimm'd 
with gold or filver lace: In ſummer they uſe no 
curtains, or only ſuch as are made of colour'd 
gauſe, to keep out the gnats, In winter they uſe 
the upper floors of the houſe, even to the fourth 
ſtory, and in ſummer the ground or firſt floors, 
Cog, tin, or pewter diſhes or veſſels are ne- 
ver ſeen in the houſes of the quality; they uſe 
only filver or earthern ware : ſome of the Spaniſh 
Grandees have a thouſand or twelve hundred 
dozen of filver plates, and three or four hundred 
diſhes of the ſame metal in their houſes, and other 
utenſils proportionable; among which are reckon'd 
a great number of ſilver ladders or ſteps, with 
which they mount up to their rich cabinets and 
cupboards, Moſt of theſe veſſels and utenſils are 
brought ready made from their American ſettle- 
ments, and pay no duties on importation. They are 
generally ill- ſhaped clumſy things, ſuch as an Log- 
liſh or F rench ſilver- ſmith would be aſham'd of. 
Amidſt all this wealth the bad ceconomy of the 

Spaniſh and Portugueſe Grandees and Nobility is 
ſcarce credible, and reduces them to a neceſſitous 
condition, even while they make this glittering 
appearance. Moſt of them paſs away their lives 
in or near the capital city of each kingdom, with- 
out ſo much as ever viewing their — unleſs 
they happen to be diſgrac'd at court; they leave 
every thing to their ſteward, and think it beneath 
them to inſpect his accounts. Their tradeſmen, 
4rapers, mercers, bakers, butchers, paſtry - cooks, 
poulterers, deliver in their goods upon truſt, and 
ict down their own prices, being pretty well aſ- 
lured their bills will not undergo a very ſtrict ex- 
amination; and all the overplus of the eatables is 
carried off by the ſervants (who are at board- 
wages) every night. 

It is much beneath a lady or gentleman of qua- 
ity to endeavour to beat down the price of a piece 
of ſilk or goods, or even to take change of a ſhop- 
keeper out of a piece of gold. And as the tradeſ- 
man frequently gives ſeven or eight years credit, 
lie ſets down double the price the goods might be 


bought for with ready money. 
their debts however, for the Spaniſh and Portu- 


gueſe quality are men of ſuch honour, that they wma 


make no difficulty in aſſigning part of their rent 
for the payment of their debts, when they are 
preſſed for money by their tradeſmen. 


'The houſes of perſons of quality are crouded Servants and 
with domeſticks, and they are frequently ob!i ed ales. 


to hire other houſes on purpoſe to lodge them, 
Their ſervants wages are very low, eight pence or 
ten pence a day for diet, clothes, and every thing ; 
and a gentleman belonging to a perſon of quality 
has not above fifteen crowns a month, tho' he 1s 
oblig'd to dreſs in velvet in winter and filk in 
ſummer. And indeed they lay out molt part of 
their ſalaries in clothes, living upon onions, peas, 
beans, and other pulſe, which makes them fo 
ſharp ſet that they are ready to ſnatch the meat 
out of the diſhes as it goes from table; and both 
gentlemen and ladies women, as well as the in- 
ferior ſervants, eat at cooks ſhops upon ſuch fort 
of food chiefly as has been mentioned alceady. 
One reaſon of their having ſuch numbers of 
ſervants, beſides the ſmall wages they give, is a 
cuſtom among the nobility and gentry of keeping 
all ſuch in their pay as have ſerv'd their anceſtors; 
infomuch that ſome of the. Grandees ſhall have 
four or five hundred in their houſes of both ſexes, 
the greateſt part whereof are purely for ſhew, and 
being lodg'd in adjacent houſes, only appear on 
days of ceremony. 
But notwithſtanding they retain ſo many, they 
are limited to a very ſmall number when they ap- 
r abroad; three or four footmen and a groom, 
perhaps, beſides the gentlemen and pages, with 
the lady's women, who have coaches to them- 
ſelves. The gentlemen wear black velvet in win- 
ter, with long black cloth cloaks that trail upon 
the ground, and in ſummer black damaſk, or 
other filk, and cloaks of a light black ſtuff ; and 
the women endeavour to imitate their ladies, 


Beſides ordinary ſervants, the 2 retain a- Dwarfs, 


bundance of dwarfs of both ſexes, ſtrange miſhapen 
creatures, their heads as big as their bodies, but 
dreſs'd up as fine as poſſible. They have alſo a 
pretty many ſlaves, both Turks and Moors, which 
are valued at four or five hundred crowns a- piece. 
Over theſe they had formerly the power of life 
and death, but the government will not fuller 
them to kill their ſlaves at preſent : They uſe 
them however very cruelly ſtill upon ſome occa- 
ſions; I have known a woman order a pretty ſhe- 
ſlave to be ty'd up by the hands by the other ſlaves 
and whip'd almoſt to death, becauſe her maſter 
has look'd kindly at her. 

Where two ſlaves marry, their children are 
ſlaves; but if a freeman marries a ſlave, the chil- 
dren are free. Theſe ſlaves are the beſt ſervants 
they have; for the other will ſtand upon terms, 
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veins as their maſters. The very beggars rather 


Ly) demand than aſk an alms, alledging they are de- 
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ſcended from Old Chriſtians or the antient Go- 
thick nobility, and muſt be diſmiſſed with a com- 
pliment if you give them no money, and then 
they go away contentedly. 

The food of the Portugueſe is much the ſame 
with that of the Spaniards, and they are no leſs 
ſober and abſtemious. 

The bull-feaſts, night-rambles, ſerenades, plays, 
viſits, and other diverſions common to Spain and 
Portugal, have been taken notice of already, I 
ſhall here therefore only mention their pompous 
proceſſions on Corpus Chrifti day, and other great 
holidays, deſign'd equally for devotion and diver- 
ſion, for they frequently conclude with ſome pious 
tragedy or comedy ; wretched performances, that 
can give but little entertainment to any but an 
ignorant bigotted Spaniard or Portugueſe, The 
lady in her travels tells us, ſhe was at one of 
them, where they repreſented an aſſembly of the 
Knights of St. Iago, or St. James, where our Sa- 
viour was introduc'd petitioning them to be ad- 
mitted into their order : Some of the Knights 
agreed to it ; while others alledged, that our Sa- 
viour being born of ignoble parents, cou'd not be 
of that order, without breaking into the funda- 
mental rules of their inſtitution. And it was at 
length carried in the negative, to refuſe him : but 
to compromiſe matters, and do honour to Chriſt, 
they hit upon this expedient, namely, to make 
Chriſt the founder of another order of Knights: 
And there is actually ſuch an order, call'd De 
Chriſto, in Portugal at this day. 

The way of travelling here is much the ſame as 
in Spain, except it be that they have not ſo many 
coaches, and travel more by water than the Spa- 
niards do; their country lying along the ſea-coaſts, 
and the mouths of the great rivers which riſe in 
Spain running thro' it. The mule or the litter 
are generally made uſe of on a journey ; their 
horſes, which are ſprightly and well made, may 
ſerve on ſhort viſits, to prance at a proceſſion, a 
cavalcade, or before their miſtreſſes windows, but 
the mules are ſtronger and ſurer footed, and con- 
ſequently fitteſt to climb their mountains. Their 
pace indeed is but flow ; and as to ſtrangers, who 
are forc'd to have a guide with them that travels 
on foot, they cannot go far in a Gay. 


| HAF. II. 

Shetos the feveral provinces Portugal is divided into; 
containing a particular deſcription of that of Eſtre- 
madura, of Lisbon the capital, and other great 
towns in it; and of their palaces, churches, pub- 
liet buildings, &c, 

PORTUGAL is uſually divided into fix pro- 

vinces, Viz, Eftremadura, Beira, Entre-Min- 


ho-Duero, Tralos Montes, Alentejo, and Al- CH Ap. 
garva. III. 

The province of Eſtremadura (in Portugal) is 
bounded by the river Mondego on the north, which Efrematur 
ſeparates it from Beira; by the ſame province of 
Beira and that of Alentejo towards the eaſt; by 
another part of Alentejo on the ſouth; and by the 
Ocean on the weſt: extending about an hundred 
Engliſh miles in length from north to ſouth, and 
five and forty in breadth from eaſt to weſt. 

Beſides the river Tagus, which runs from the 
north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt thro' this province, it 
is water'd alſo by the river Zezere, already de- 
ſcrib'd ; by the Naboan, which riſing to the 
northward, takes its courſe ſoutherly, and having 
paſſed by Tomar, afterwards falls into the Zezere ; 
by the | Her the Cadoan, and abundance of other 
rivers of leſs note. | 

This province being ſo advantageouſly fituated 
on the ocean and the river Tagus, and having the 
capital city, which is not only the ſeat of the go- 
vernment, but one of the fineſt ports in Europe, 
within its limits, is better peopled, and conſe- 
2 better cultivated, than any other part of 

ortugal. The chief towns and places whereof 
are, 1. Liſbon, the metropolis; in the neighbour- chief town, 
hood whereof are Alcantara, Bellem, St. Julian, 
and Caſcais, which require a deſcription from the 
relation they have to that capital, 2. Cintra. 
3- Almada. 4 Setubal. 5. Salvaterra, 6. Mugen. 
7. Tomar, 8. Pedragan. 9, Leiria. 10. Alcobaca. 
11. Peniches. 12. "The Iſles of Borlings, or Ber- 
linges. And, 13. Santeren. 

iſbon the capital, an Archbiſhoprick and Uni- Lisben, 

verſity, is ſituated on the north ſhore of the Tagus, 
from whence it riſes with an eaſy aſcent, compre- 
hending in it ſeven little hills, and ſtretching itſelf 
along the banks of the river; is of a very irregular 
figure, broadeſt in the middle, and growing nar- 
rower towards the one and the other extreme. It 
lies in thirty-eight degrees forty-five minutes north 
latitude, nine degrees and a half to the weſtward 
of London, nine or ten miles to the eaſtward of 
the ocean, and near an hundred miles weſt of the 
frontiers of Spain. 

Olyſippo, the antient name of this city, is ſup- The anti 
poſed by ſome, who are fond of making the name el 
Greeks or Trojans the founders of all the great 
towns in Europe, to be deriv'd from ULyssEs, 
whom they have aſſign'd for its founder, But it 
does not appear however to have been a place of 
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| on great fame or conſequence till theſe later ages. 
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ile the Romans were ſovereigns of Luſitania, 
Emerita, now Merida, in Spain, was the capital 
of this country : The Suevian Kings made Oporto 
the ſeat of their government ; and the Gothick 
Monarchs never reſided in Portugal while they had 
the dominion of Spain. There were ſeveral other 
towns in this province, which was then a Far of 
pain, 
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of much greater note. It was indeed made 
a Roman colony, and had then the name of Fel;- 
citas Julia conferred upon it, as appears by the 
following inſcription found here, ( viz, ) IMP. 
CAES. M. IVLIO PHILIPPO FEL. AVG. 
PONTIF. MAX. TRIB. POT. II. P. P. CONS. 
III. FEL. IVL. OLISIPO. But at that time it 
comprehended but one of the hills it now ſtands 


upon. 
Th reckon it about two leagues from the hill 
of St. Vincent, which is at the eaſt end of the 
city, to the hill of St. Katherine on the weſt; 


dut the breadth is very unequal, the town forming 


a kind of creſcent on the river. Upon the hill of 
St. George, which is the higheſt, and commands 
all the town, ſtands the citadel, ſeparated from 
the city by a wall, and looks like a town itſelf. 
The city is ſurrounded only by a ſingle wall, and 
ſeventy- ſeven antique towers after the Gothick 
model, of no great ſtrength at preſent : There are 
twenty-ſix gates on that fide next the river, and 
ſeventeen on the land fide, It is computed there 
are in Liſbon thirty thouſand houſes, and about 
two hundred thouſand inhabitants; and conſe- 
uently *tis larger than any city in England or 
Frames: except London and Paris, 

The ftreets are very narrow and ſteep ; people 
are perpetually aſcending or deſcending ſome of the 
ſeven hills, which makes it inconvenient to walk 
in, as well as for coaches, and occaſions litters to 
be uſed pretty much. 'T hoſe ſtreets which have a 
deſcent, and are waſh'd clean by the rain, are 
much the ſweeteſt ; for the reſt are fo full of all 
manner of filth thrown out of the houſes, that it 
is not eaſy to paſs them. The citizens houſes are 
generally old ill- contrived buildings, and the lat- 
tice-windows are no great ornament to them, 
Thoſe of the nobility indeed are fair handſome 
ſtructures, built of hewn ſtone, and with their 
yards and gardens belonging to them, take up a 
great deal of ground, but few of them have courts 
before them. 

There are in it, beſides the cathedral, forty pa- 
riſh-churches, and about as many monaſteries of 
both ſexes, which make a tolerable appearance. 
The fineſt ſquare in the town is that before the 
royal palace, which forms one fide of it; another 
ſide of it runs along the riyer, and is ſupported 
by a wall, and on the oppoſite fide is a range of 
fine buildings. This place, in the phraſe of the 
French, is altogether charming; for here are the 
moſt elegant buildings in town, and here you con- 
tinually ſee large fleets at anchor in the river, beſides 
great numbers of ſhips perpetually under fail, either 
coming in or going out of the harbour : here they 
celebrate their bull-feaſts, and here they more 


barbarouſly bait ſuch unfortunate Proteſtants as 


fall into their hands; the N are taught to 
ing and torturing an 


ſhout and huzza at the ro 


were gain'd. Near to this is another great ſquare 


market of the city is held; but the largeſt in the 
town is that called the Rucio, where the ſeveral 
hills about it form a kind of amphitheatre, and it 
is adorn'd with ſeveral magnificent houſes of the 
nobility, Here a fair is held every week. 


Among their buildings that of the King's pa- The palace. 


lace is the moſt remarkable, which lies upon the 
river, and is one of the firſt things that preſents 
itſelf to a foreigner on his arrival ; it makes a 
ſplendid appearance, and was deſign'd for a ſquare, 
but only one ſide of it is built; ſome other build- 
ings have been added by different Princes, fo 
that it is not very regular, There is a fine pro- 


ſpect however from it of the port, the ocean, and 


the country on the oppoſite ſide of the river. 

The apartments are grand, very commodious, 
and richly furniſhed in winter ; but in ſummer 
they take down the hangings and curtains, and 
there appears nothing but bare walls, or pictures 
on them, "There are two galleries in it about an 
hundred paces in length, in the firſt and ſecond 
ſtories, and balconies in the windows. In the 


third ſtory is the royal library, containing a great 


number of valuable books in preſſes. Adjoining 
to the palace is a ſquare court ſurrounded with a 
piazza, where the merchants meet and expole 
their goods to fale, Within the palace are ſeve- 
ral large rooms, where the Cortes or States aſ- 
ſemble, the Council of War, and the ſovereign 
Courts of Juſtice. The King's chapel is an ele- 
gant building, richly adorn'd, and ſhining with 
gold and azure, 


The churches in Liſbon, as in other Roman Churches, | 


Catholick cities, are generally noble edifices, and 
richly adorn'd; but the cathedral, dedicated to 
St. VINCENT, that ſtands upon one of the ſeven 
hills, to which it communicates its name, is an 
old Gothick ſtructure, which has very little to 
recommend it but the richneſs of ſome of its cha- 
pels, with its ſacriſty or treaſury, where the veſ- 
ſels and ornaments belonging to the church are 
kept. The fineſt and moſt magnificent of their 
churches is that of the Dominicans, in which are 
three chapels, ſhining with gold from the pave- 
ment to the roof. In one is the genealogy of our 
Saviour in baſs-relief, and in another that of St. 
Dominick ; in theſthird is a fine crucifix, with 
the wound in the ſide open, and here the holy 
ſacrament is continually expoſed, This chapel 
is illuminated with wax-tapers, and a vaſt num- 
ber of filver lamps; and over the portal we ſee 


the names of all thoſe who have been burat by 
the Inquiſition. The convent is ſuitable to the 


magnificence of the church, and near it is the pa- 
lace of the Inquiſition, to which the Portugueſe 


give the name of Santa Caſa, or the Holy 3 
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CHAP, before which there is a fine fountain adorn'd with large river, a league in breadth juſt beneath us, CH AP. C 


III. marble ſtatues throwing out water on every fide, in which we ſee a foreſt of ſhips of all ſizes ; be- III. 


crowns, which is carried in proceſſion at their 


grand feſtivals. 


The Merciful Society, as it is called, have alſo 
a magnificent church, but it is much more cele- 
brated for the humanity and benevolence of its 
members. It is compoſed of perſons of the high- 
eſt rank in the kingdom, the King and Princes 
of the blood are trequently members of it; and 
he who happens to be Steward, which is eſteem'd 


St. Benito above it, to the bay of Caſcais at the 
mouth of the river, is four or five leagues long ; 
but if we only take in that part of it about the 
town, where ſhips ride in the greateſt ſecurity 
from ſtorms and enemies, in eighteen fathom wa- 
ter, it will contain ſeveral thouſand ſail: the en- 
try of it indeed is hazardous without a pilot; but 


on the other hand, ſhips ride ſecurely when they 


are in it, being cover'd by the hills on which the 


a poſt of great honour, cannot ſpend leſs than a city ſtands on one fide, and by the oppoſite banks, 
hundred thouſand livres the year he ſerves, if he which are very high, on the other. hen ſhips 


would come off with applauſe, They apply them- 
ſelves to relieve all people in diſtreſs, particularly 
thoſe who are aſham'd to beg, widows and or- 
phans, whom they protect againſt their injurious 
neighbours. "They maintain a great number of 
poor virgins,. give them portions, and marry them 
as they have opportunity; and in ſhoit, ſays my 
author, fuffer none to want but ſuch as have a- 
bandon'd themſelves to vice. They relieve pri- 
ſoners, and aſſiſt them in compounding for their 
liberty; and when any are condemn'd to death, 
they attend and comfort them in their lait mo- 
ments. 

In the church dedicated to the Mother of God, 
every Holy Thurſday they ſhew the holy hand- 
kerchief uſed by our Saviour at his crucifixion ; 


which the reader has met with in ſeveral other 


Roman Catholick churches, in the courſe of this 
hiſtory. 

Another church is much admired, founded b 
the Queen of Jour V, which is wainſcotted wit 
ebony from the pavement to the roof, and ſup- 
ported by pillars of the ſame wood ; and here that 
Queen was interr'd, as ſhe deſired. 

The hofpital of All Saints is one of the largeſt 
and beſt endowed in Europe, where they enter- 
tain people of every nation and religion without 
exception; the fick, the lame, madmen, and 
foundling children; and when they are fit to go 
out, give them a ſmall] ſum to cubſiſt on till they 
are otherwiſe provided for. 

The Jeſuits have four fine convents here, being 
in great eſteem in Portugal, where they are ſtiled 
Apoſtles. 

If we take a view of Liſbon from the river, or 
from the ſouthern ſhore, it affords an admirable 
proſpect ; for as the town is built in the form of a 
creſcent, and the churches, palaces, convents, 
and other buildings riſe gradually from the river 
one above another, we command the whole city 
at once. On the other hand, if we behold the 
neighbouring country from the town, we have 
the moſt charming landſcape imaginable ; a fine 


arrive they are obliged to falute the fort of Pel- 
lem, or Bethleem, two leagues below Liſbon; 
but they are prohibited way a gun when they 
come up as high as the town, on any pretence 
whatever, 
It is almoſt impertinent to obſerve, what eve 

one knows, that Liſbon is one of the n 
towns of trade in Europe, though not the greateſt, 


as a French writer inſinuates; for I believe it will 


be admitted, that London and Amſterdam have 
cither of them a more extenſive commerce. We 


ſee indeed merchants of all nations and com- 
plexions in this city; and I queſtion whether the 


Engliſh don't ſend as many ſhips hither as to any 
one port in Europe, where they exchange their 


woollen manufactures, lead, and tin, for wine and 


fruit, and receive good returns in treaſure, The 
King, with the Grandees, Nobility, and Courts 
of Juſtice reſiding at Liſbon, contribute to its 
flouriſhing condition, as well as its foreign trade. 
And as this province is pretty well cultivated, and 
has frequent opportunities of importing corn and 
cattle by ſea and land, and the rivers and ſea- 
coaſts afford them plenty of fiſh and fowl, provi- 
ſions are not often ſcarce, at leaſt they are much 
more plentiful here than in the more inland pro- 
vinces, The air is more temperate than in the 
Spaniſh provinces under the ſame parallel ; and 
their water is excellent, inſomuch that their peo- 
ple live to a great age, and not ſo ſubje& to in- 


firmities as in ſome other countries. And an- 


other great happineſs is, that it is much ſafer 


walking the ſtreets in the night-time, than in 


many other great towns in Europe: a man is in 
much greater danger of having his clothes ſpoil'd 
by a ſhower of cloſe-ſtools, than of being robb'd. 


or murder'd, | 


The palace and village of Alcantara lies on the Alcantara 
river Tagus, about a mile to the weſtward of palace» 
| Liſbon, The palace is a magnificent ſtructure, 


but chiefly admir'd for its beautiful gardens, and 

the delicious country in which it. ſtands; the 

grotto's, fountains, and caſcades, the brooks 255 | 
Cana 


—— In the church of the Auguſtins, called our yond it a beautiful country, interſperſed with towns Cay * 
Lady of Grace, is a croſs of gold adorn'd with and villages, and a little farther the ocean. 
precious ſtones, valued at an hundred thouſand The harbour of Liſbon, if we extend it from Pe 
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p. CHAP. canals, whoſe banks are cover'd with flowers, which is the ſame the Engliſh mariners call the C HAP. 
III. orange and citron-trees, perfume the very air, Rock of Liſbon. This promontory is the ſpur or III. 


— 


Bellem. 


Caſcais, 


Ut Julien, 


The town 


and moun- 


, or the 
Moon, W1 


t 
the rock of 
Laden, 


Fort Boug 10. 


uin of Cin- 


ſummer. 

Bellem, or Bethleem, is the name of a town, 
a monaſtery, and a fort. The monaſtery was 
firſt built, and communicated its name to the reſt. 
King EMANUEL founded it in the beginning of 
the ſixteenth century, and dedicated it to the 
Bleſſed Virgin, ſtiling it, The Birth of our Lord, 
in memory whereof it was called Bethleem, which 
the Portugueſe write and pronounce Bellem or 
Belin. Both the cloiſter and the church are noble 


piles of building, and plainly ſhew they are of 


royal foundation : the church is lined with jaſper 
and the fineſt marbles from top to bottom; and here 
are the tombs of ſeveral of their Kings and Princes, 
being exquiſite pieces of workmanſhip. The 
church and cloyſter are delightfully ſituated on 
the bank of the river, and over-againſt them in 
the middle of the channel is a great ſquare fort built 
_ piles, called, The Fort of Bellem, which 
all ſhips are obliged to ſalute, and ſhew their bills 
of diſcharge from the cuſtom-houſe, &c. and to 
give an account of themſelves on their arrival from 
abroad, This is not only a garriſon for ſoldiers, 
but the upper ſtories of it ſerve to confine priſoners 
of ſtate, 

Two leagues below Bellem lies the village of 
Caſcais, on the northern ſhore, before which is 
a road that ſhips frequently come to an anchor 
in; but it is not very ſecure riding here, on ac- 
count of the ſands * it. There is a ſmall 
fort in the place, and it is the capital of a mar- 
quiſate. 

A little above Caſcais the Tagus diſcharges it- 
ſelf into the ocean by a very wide opening, en- 


cumber'd pretty much with rocks and ſands, called 
which furniſhes the markets of Liſbon with corn, 


the Cackopper, three quarters of a league in length, 
and half a league in breadth, that divide the mouth 
of the river into two chanels, through which all 


ſhips enter that are bound for Liſbon, by the aſ- 


ſiſtance of pilots that come off from the ſhore. 
Each of thefe channels is defended by a fort, with- 
out whoſe leave no ſhip can paſs. The northern 
channel is the narroweſt and moſt difficult, which 
is defended by Fort St. Julien, or Giaom, built 
upon a rock, and furniſhed with forty pieces of 
cannon, and a garriſon of three hundred men. + 
The great channel lies to the ſouthward, being 
defended by Fort St. Laurence, or the Tower of 
Bougio, as the Portugueſe call it, and is erected 
on piles on a ſhoal of ſand in the middle of the 
ſea, being of a round form, and the works faced 
with free ſtone. 
Beyond Caſcais, on the ocean, near the mouth 
of the Tagus, is a promontor 
the antients call Promontorium „ or Olyſſippo- 
nenſe, and the modern Portugueſe, Cabs de Rocca, 


or cape which 


and make it a moſt agreeable retirement in the branch of an high mountain, which ſailors make Conynns 


at a great diſtance, formerly called the moun- 
tain of the Moon, and at this day Mount Cintra, 
On the fide of this mountain, behind Caſcais, is 
a little town of the ſame name, about ſeven leagues 
from Liſbon, On the top of the mountain is a 
fine monaſtery, the friars whereof are of the order 
of St. JEROM, dedicated a no/tra Senhora da Rocca, 
or to our Lady of the Rock, with a church, to 
which people reſort and pay a nine days devotion, 
Both the church and A Tha with an inn that 
ſtands near it for the accommodation of the devour, 
are hewn out of the ſolid rock. From hence there 
is one of the fineſt proſpects in the world; on one 
fide is'the ocean, and on a ſecond the river Tagus, 
and on the other two a fine country well planted 
and manur'd. At the foot of the mountain on 
the promontory, are the ruins of an antient 
temple, dedicated to the ſun and moon ; on 
one of the pillars whereof the following inſcrip- 
tion is ſtill viſible, viz. SOLI AETERNO 
LVNAE PRO AETERNITATE IMPERII 
ET SALUTE: IMP. CA. SEPTIMII 
SEVERI ET IMP. AVG. CAES. M. AVRE- 
LI ANTONINI AVG. PII 

CAES. ET 


IVLIAE AVG. MARTIS. CAES. DRVSIVS 
VALERIVS CAELIANVS VIATI VSI AV- 
GVSTORVM, &c. | 

On the ſide of the mountain which looks to- 
wards the ocean is the little village of Collares, 
where there is an antient grotto or cave even with 
the water, inhabited, as was given out of old, by 
Tritons and Mermaids. Between the village of 
Collares and the mountain is one of the moſt de- 
licious vales in the world, about a league in length, 


wine, fruits, and flowers. | 


On the ſouth ſide of the river, over-againſt Almada. 


Liſbon ſtands the caſtle of Almada, ſituated on a 
high rock in the little bay of Couna, taking its 
name from a town adjoining to it. Here is a 
medicinal ſpring, whoſe waters are good for the 
gravel, A little further at the bottom of the bay 
lies the little village of Couna; and beyond, to- 
wards the eaſt, the town of Aldea Gallega, on 
the banks of the Tagus, through which lies the 
common road from Seville to Liſbon. 


Setubal, vulgarly called St. Ubes, is a modern 8. , or 
town, built out of the ruins of the antient Ceto- St. Ub, 


briga, which ſtood a- little to the weſtward, and 
had in it a temple dedicated to JUP1TER Au- 
MON, in the times of paganiſm, of which there 
are ſtill ſome remains, Setubal is ſituated two 


and twenty miles to the ſouthward of Liſbon, near 

the mouth of the river Cudoan, at the bottom of 

a fine bay, which ſorms one of the beſt harbours 
in 


* 
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CH A P.in the kingdom; and on the land-fide lies a fine 


III. 


plain, abounding in corn, wine, and fruits, two 


I eaagues in length; at the end whereof is a moun- 


Cape d' Eſ- 
pichel. 


Nene vrexto. 
Salvaterta. 


Mo gen. 


Tomar. 


Pendragon. 


Leiria. 


tain, cover'd with a foreſt of pine- trees and other 
timber. At this town they make vaſt quantities 
of white ſalt, which is tranſported to the northern 
kingdoms of Europe, and to America; and the 
hih with which their rivers and ſeas abound are 
vended to great advantage in the neighbouring 
provinces ; ſo that St, Ubes is at this day one of 
the moſt flouriſhing towns on the coaſt of Portu- 
gal. Is is encompaſs'd with a wall and other mo- 
dern fortifications, and the entrance of the har- 
bour detended by two forts. 

To the weſt of Setubal the land runs out into 
the ſea, and forms a cape called by the antients 
Promontorium Barbarium, and by the moderns 
Cape d'Eſpichel, It is a branch of the mountain 
laſt mention'd, and the rocks of which it conſiſts, 
afford quarries of the fineſt marble, ſuch as white, 
green, carnation, and other colours, of which they 
torm pillars that take an admirable poliſh; in my 
author's phraſe, you may ſee your face in them as 
in a looking-glaſs. 

At the confluence of the rivers Soro and 'T agus 
lies the little town of Benevento: and further eaſt- 
ward Salvaterra, in a fruitful country, where is 
one of the King's palaces, to which he frequently 
reſorts. Mugen ſtands at the confluence of the 
rivers Colo and Tagus, about eight leagues north- 
eaſt of Liſbon. 

Tomar is fituated in a fine plain at the foot of 
the mountains on the river Maboa, twenty leagues 
north-eaſt of Liſbon, the country about it being a 
perfect foreſt of olives. Above the town ſtands a 
caſtle on a mountain, which once belong'd to the 
Templars, but at preſent to the Knights of the 
order of Chriſt, of which the King is Grand 
Maſter, and the Prior of Tomar Sub-maſter, 
This is one of the richeſt and moſt magnificent 
houſes belonging to the order. The town con- 
fiſts of two parithes, and has three or four mona- 
ſteries in it. 

To the northward of Tomar, in the mountains, 
are the vineyards of Figueiro, which produce ex- 
cellent wine. 

Farther to the northward lies the town of Pen- 
dragon, or Pedragoa, at the confluence of the 
rivers Pera and Zezere, in a good air and fruitful 
ſoil, and adorn'd with near two hundred foun- 
tains. Here the Kings of Portugal had a pleaſure- 
houſe when they reſided at Coimbra. 

Leiria is ſituated weſt of Tomar, twenty leagues 
to the northward of Liſbon, between the two lit- 
tle rivers Lis and Lena, in a fruitful ſoil. It is 
defended by a citadel, and is a biſhoprick, the 
only one in the province beſides Liſbon, whoſe 
revenue is computed to be eighteen thouſand du- 
cats per annum. | 


To the weſtward lies Alcobaca, ſituated be- CHAP 


tween the two little rivers Alcoa and Baca, from III. 


whence it takes its name. The town is mode 


rately large, but is moſt conſiderable on account Alcobaca, 
of a rich monaſtery of Bernardines. It has a mi- 

tred Abbot, who is ſpiritual and temporal Lord 

of the place, and frequently held by perſons of 

the firſt rank ; and in the church are the tombs of 
ſeveral Kings of Portugal. 

To the ſouthward of Alcobaca are the hot baths 
call'd As Caldas, which heal many diſeaſes. 

Thirteen or fourteen leagues north of Liſbon Peniche, 
lies the port of Peniche, in a peninſula on the 
ocean, ſurrounded with rocks, and defended by a 
citadel and other fortifications. 

T'wo or three leagues to the weſtward of this 
coalt lie four little iſlands, call'd the Berlinges, or 
Borlings, well known to our mariners. The 
largeſt of them, which communicated its name to 
the reſt, was call'd by the antients Loudobris and 
Erythia, and has at preſent a fort in it and a 
garriſon. | 

Santaren is ſituated on an eminence in the mid- Santaren, 
dle of a large plain that lies on the banks of the 
Tagus, twelve or thirteen leagues north-eaſt of 
Liſbon. The country about it abounds in corn, 
wine and olives, but particularly corn. 

Seven leagues north-eaſt of Liſbon lies the town Alangztr 
of Alanguer, in a plain planted chiefly with vines 
that produce excellent wine. 


CHAP, IV. 
Contains a deſcription of the province of Beira. 


'T HE province of Beira is bounded by the river Beira, 
Duero, which ſeparates it from the provinces 
of Entreminho-Duero and Tralos-Montes on the 
north; by the Spaniſh provinces of Leon and 
Eſtremadura on the eaſt; by the Portugueſe E- 
ſtremadura on the ſouth; and by the ocean on 
the weſt: extending in length from the north- 
welt to the ſouth-eaſt, that is from Feyra on the 
ocean to Salvaterra upon the river Elia, about 
four and thirty leagues; and in breadth thirty 
leagues : containing ſix camarca's, or ſubdiviſions, Subdivifws 
viz. one along the river Duero, call'd Lamego ; 
a ſecond along the ocean, call'd Aveiro; two in 
the middle of the country, viz. Coimbra and Vi- 
ſea; a fifth to the ſouth, on the Tagus, call'd 
Caſtel Branco; and the ſixth to the eaſtward, viz. 
that of Guarda. 

This province is water'd by ſeveral conſiderable Runen, 
rivers, . which render it very fruitful, viz. the 
Duero, which bounds it on the north; the V. 
and Mondego, which run quite croſs the middle 
of it from eaſt to weſt, and fall into the weſtern 
ocean; the Zezere, the Ponſul, the Aravil and 
Elia, which run from north to ſouth, 2 
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CHAP. themſelves into the Tagus; and the Pavia, which 
IV. runs from ſouth to north, and falls into-the Duero. 
-A— Lamago is an antient epiſcopal city, heretofore 
Limago call'd Lama, ſituated on the little river Balſamao, 
near its confluence with the Duero, and is about 
forty -leagues north of Liſbon. It contains two 
pariſhes, and two or three monaſteries, and about 
two thouſand inhabitants. It is famous for an 
aſſembly of the States held here in the year 1143, 
under ALonso I, King of Portugal, in which 
their fundamental laws were firſt eſtabliſh'd. The 
ſoil about it produces abundance of excellent 
wine, 

Aveiro, elim Lavara, is ſituated in a fine fruit- 
ful plain, on a little bay of the ſea near the mouth 
of the Vouga, ſeven leagues to the ſouthward of 
Oporto, and nine to the northward of Coimbra. 
The bay divides it into two parts, that have a 
communication by a ſtately bridge, and it is ſur- 
rounded by an antique wall and towers. The port 
will admit only of ſmall veſſels. There are in it 
four pariſhes, three or four monaſteries and nun- 
neries, an hoſpital, and about two thouſand inha- 
bitants. They make here great quantities of ſalt, 
which foreigners take off their hands, 

From Oporto to Coimbra there runs a long 
chain of mountains, calPd by the antients Mount 
Alcoba, which name they retain at this day. Be- 
tween theſe mountains and the ſea is a pleaſant 
fruitful valley, interſperſed with villages, but 
ſcarce a league in breadth in any place. The 
mountains are full of ſprings, which form little 
rivulets that fall into the Duero, the Vouga, or 
Mondega. 

Coimbra, or Conimbra, is ſituated on an emi- 
nence at the end of a fine plain on the north ſide 
of the river Mondego, thirty leagues to the north- 
ward of Liſbon, and ſix to the eaſtward of the 
ocean. It is a Biſhop's See, ſuffragan of Fraga, 
and the moſt celebrated univerſity in Portugal; 
and here is one of the tribunals of the Inquiſition. 
The city comprehends ſeven pariſhes, five con- 
vents of men and four of nuns, ſixteen colleges, 
a houſe of mercy, (of the ſame inſtitution with 
that mention'd in the deſcription of Liſbon) and 
an hoſpital ; and there are about five thouſand fa» 
milies in the place. The bridge is a fine ſtone fa- 
brick, of twenty-nine arches, and indeed conſiſts 
ef two rows of arches one above another, and 
torms a cover'd way, through which people paſs 
without being expoſed to the weather. The uni- 
verſity was founded in the year 1290, by King 
DENNIS I, and remov'd from thence to Liſbon ; 
but King Joux III, fix'd the univerſity here a- 
Lain in the year 1553, and is thereupon regarded 
2s its founder, The Jeſuits college is deem'd the 


he aqueduct, which brings water to the town, 


alſo is admir'd. The cathedral and the reſt of the 
Vos. II. 
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ineſt edifice in the place, and is prodigiouſly large. 
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churches and monaſterics are handſome buildings, C HAP. 
well adorn'd and beautify'd ; but the ſtreets and V. 
private houſes have no great elegancy in them. 
As the town ſtands on the fide of a hill, the ſtreets 

are generally uneven ; that call'd the Calzada, 

where the Jeſuits college ſtands, is much the faireſt. 

There are fiſty profeſſors in the univerlity, and 

near three thouſand ſtudents, _ The revenues are 
computed to be about four thouſand pounds per 

annum. The country about Coimbra is ex- 

tremely pleaſant, and well planted with vines and 

olives, 


CHAP: TV, 
Contains a deſcription of the province of Entre. 


minho Duero. 


T HE province of Entreminho Douro, or Duero, tntremiohe 
derives its name from its ſituation between Douro pro- 

thoſe rivers ; being bounded by the Minho, which es, 
ſeparates it from the Spaniſh province of Galicia 
on the north ; by the province of Tralos Montes 
on the eaſt ; by the river Duero, which divides 
it from the province of Beira on the ſouth ; and 
by the Ocean on the weſt. | 

The principal rivers, beſides the Minho and the Rivers, 
Douro already deſcrib'd, are the Lima, the Ta- 
maga, the Cavado, and the Rio d' Aves. 

The Lima riſes in Galicia, and taking its courſe 
to the ſouth-weſt through this province, falls into 
the ocean near Viana, | | | 

The Tamaga alſo hath its ſource in Galicia, 
and running almoſt due north before it falls into 
the Douro, divides part of this province from that 
of Tralos Montes, 

The river Cavado (Cadavns) riſes in the moun- 
tains on the confines of Galicia, and running 
ſouth-weſt by Braga, diſcharges itſelf into the ſea 
a little to the ſouthward of the Lima. 

The Rio d'Aves, alim Avus, runs parallel to 
that of the Cavado, and falls into the weſtern 
ocean to the ſouthward of it. 

The province is ſubdivided into four Camarca's, 
or diſtricts. 

It is naturally well defended, being ſeparated 
from Spain on the north and eaſt by rivers and al- 
moſt inacceſſible mountains, and on the weſt it 
has the ocean. They enjoy almoſt a perpetual Air, &c. 
ſpring, and a ſweet ſerene air, They have little 
grain, and that is chiefly rye and millet : how- 
ever, they abound in wine. Here are alſo great 
flocks of ſheep, the wool and fleſh of which are in 
good eſteem ; and in their mountains and foreſts 
is plenty of game, 1 

he chief towns are Viana, Caminha, Mon- chief towns. 

caon, Ponte de Lima, Eſpoſendo, Porto, Braga, 
Amarante, and Guimaraes. 
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CHAP. Viana de Foz de Lima, ſo named from its lying 

V. at the mouth of the Lima, and to diſtinguith it 

— from another town of the ſame name in the ſouth 
Yin. of Portugal, is pleaſantly ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, 
tive or ſix leagues to the weſtward of Braga. The 
town conſiſts but of one pariſh, moderately large, 
and adorn'd with fome handſome buildings, buth 
publick and private, and particularly two convents 
of Benedictines, that make a good appearance. The 
{treets are well pav'd and even, and the harbour 
commodious, but of difficult entrance, which ren- 
ders it the ſecurer from enemies, all ſhips being 
oblig'd to have a pilot from the coaſt to carry 
them in, At the entrance of the port is a good 
citadel, regularly fortified, and ſurrounded by a 
ditch cut out of the ſolid rock. It is become a 
place of briſk trade ſince the Engliſh have taken 
oft ſo much Portugal wine, tho” the vines of this 
province are much ſmaller than thoſe that come 
from the more ſouthern parts of the kingdom. 
The Governour of the province and theTreaſurer- 
General have their reſidence here. 
Caminha is a frontier town, ſituated at the 
mouth of the Minho, over-againſt Guardia in 
Galicia, three leagues to the northward of Viana. 
The place is ſtrong both by art and nature, being 
encompaſſed by the Minho on one fide, and the 
little river Coiro on the other, and defended by 
walls and baſtions of the modern way. At the 
entrance of the river Minho alſo, in a little iſland, 
is built a regular fort, which commands the ave- 
nues to the town and harbour, It is the capital of a 
duchy which belongs to the Marquiſs of Villa Real. 

Moncaon is another little frontier town, ſituate 
on the Minho, over-againſt Salvaterra in Galicia. 
It is defended by a caſtle, and ſurrounded by walls 
and fortifications after the modern way, but not 
conſiderable upon any other account, 

Ponte de Lima is ſo named from a fine bridge 
over the river Lima at this place. It is a pretty 
wall'd town, about twenty miles to the northward 
of Braga, conſiſting of one pariſh, and about hve 
hundred inhabitants, and has in it a monaſtezy, 
an hoſpital, and a houſe of mercy. 

Porto, formerly call'd Portucale, and at this 
dav ſometimes Port-a-Port, is ſituated on the fide 
of a rugged mountain, the foot whereof is waſh'd 

by the Douro, and is about a league diſtant from 
the mouth of that river, which here forms a good 
harbour when the ſhipping are got into it, but it 
is of very difficult entrance on account of the 
rocks and fands, which form a bar that can only 
be got over at high water with the aſſiſtance of a 
coaſting pilot. The ſtreets are well pav'd and 
commodious enough, only the unequality of the 
ground the town ſtands upon makes it not very 
pleaſant walking in them. There is a fine key 


Cam'inha. 


Moncaon. 


Ponte de 
Lima 1 


Porto. 


runs along the banks of the river, cloſe to which 
the ſhipping lies; fo that a merchant may ſee his 
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again, the Archbiſhops of that city inſiſted on 


veſſels unloaded from his own windows, It isCH Ap. 
computed the natives of this place may amount to V. 
four or five thouſand people, beſides foreigners that 
reſort hither on account of trade. It is eſteem'd 
the ſecond town of the province, and is honour'd 
with a Biſhop's See of great antiquity. Here is 
alſo one of the ſovereign Councils or Courts of the 
kingdom held, and an academy for young gentle. 
men to learn their exerciſes. They have alſo an 
arſenal, docks and yards for building and fitting 
out men of war. Tho' the ſituation of this place 

be naturally ſtrong and inacceſſible from the ſea, 

it has only an antique wall with ſome ruinous 
towers on the land- ſide, and a little fort with four 
baſtions. The moſt elegant building in the place 

is a convent of the Auguſtins, in which there is a 
beautiful gallery of a vaſt extent : The church 
belonging to it is of a round form, and very richly 
adorn'd. 

Braga is a very antient archiepiſcopal city, Brags. 
known to the Romans by the name of Bracara 
Auguſta, as appears by the following inſcription 
found there, viz. 

ISIDI AVG. SACRVM. LVCRETIA, FI- 
DA, SACERDOS. PERP. ROMAE ET AVG, 
CONVEN T'VS. BRACARAVG. V. D. 

It was one of the four principal towns of Spain, 
and capital of a government, ſaid to be built b 
the Bracares, who antiently inhabited this coun- 
try, and communicated their name to it. When 
the Suevi came from Germany, and made a con- 
queſt of Galicia and Portugal, this was the ſeat of 
their kingdom for an hundred and ſeventy years ; 
and the Goths, who ſucceeded them, alſo made it 
the capital of a kingdom. 

The city ſtands on the ſouth bank of the river 
Cavado, about five leagues to the eaſtward of the 
ocean, and ſixty north of Liſbon. It conſiſts of 
five pariſhes, three monaſteries, and as many nun- 
neries, and contains about three thouſand families. 
The houſes are generally old ſubſtantial ſtone 
buildings, but have no great elegancy in them, 
any more than the Archbiſhop's palace and the 
cathedral, which are more admir'd for their anti- 
quity and extent than for their beauty. The 
Archbiſhop is both ſpiritual and temporal lord of 
the place, for which reaſon he has a ſword as well. 
as a croſs carried before him. His revenue is forty 
thouſand ducats per annum, and he diſputes the 
primacy with the Archbiſhop of Toledo in Spain. 
Toledo it ſeems loſt the title of Primate of Spain 
when that city was in the hands of the Moors; 
and when ALPHoNso I, King of Leon and Ca- 
ſtile, retook Brava from the Moors in the year 
740, he transferr'd that dignity to this city, and 
all the Biſhops of Spain acknowledg'd the Arch- 
biſhop of Braga for their Primate : But the Chri- 
ſtians having reduced Toledo under their power 
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having the primacy reſtor'd to them: but the dif- 
pute is not yet determin'd. However, the Biſhops 


wa of Spain acknowtedge Toledo for their Primate, as 


Ouimaraez. 


Amarante. 


Tralos 
Hontes. 


Rivers, 


thoſe of Portugal do Braga. The country about 
Braga produces corn, wine and fruit, and here is 
a great deal of paſture, on which they ſecd large 
flocks of ſheep. | 

Guimaraez, or Guimaranes, the capital of a 
diſtrict, is ſituated on the river Aves, about three 
leagues ſouth-eaſt of Braga, and conſiſts of four 
pariſhes, two monaſteries, a houſe of mercy and 
an hoſpital, containing about a thouſand inhabi- 
tants. Here is a palace of the antient Kings of 
Portugal, and ſome other handſome buildings ; 
their chief manufactures are linnen and fine thread. 
'The country about it is as fruitful as any in Por- 
tugal, producing corn, wine and fruits, and a- 


bounding in ſheep, game and wild fowl. 


A little to the ſout hward of Guimaraez lies A- 
marante, a pretty little town, ſituated on the river 


Tamaga. 


HAF. VI. 
Deſcribes the province Talis Montes. 


T HE province of Tralos Montes, or Beyond 

the Mountains, ſo call'd from its ſituation 
with regard to the reſt of Spain, is bounded by 
Galicia on the north; by Leon on the eaſt ; by 
Beira on the ſouth ; and by a chain of mountains 
which divide it from Entreminho Douro on the 
weſt ; being thirty leagues in length from north to 
ſouth, and twenty in breadth, 

The chief rivers are the Douro, the 'Tamaga, 
the Pinhaon, the Tuelo, the Sabor, and the Coa. 
The Douro divides the north-eaſt part of this pro- 
vince from Leon, and then turning about to the 
weſtward, divides Tralos Montes into almoſt two 
equal parts, The river Tamaga enters this pro- 
vince from the mountains of Galicia ; and run- 
ning ſouthward, divides part of this province from 
Entreminho Douro. The rivers Pinhaon, 'T uelo 
and Sabor, alſo having their ſources in Galicia, 
run to the ſouthward and fall into the Douro. 
The river Coa, olim Cuda, riſes in the mountains 
on the confines of Portugal and the Spaniſh Eſtre- 
madura, and taking its courſe almoſt directly north, 
diſcharges itſelf into the Douro over-againſt Torre 
de Mon Corvo. | 

This is a barren mountainous country, yielding 
icarce any corn, tho? it produces a good quantity 
of wine and oil, The natives are look'd upon to 
be as clowniſh and unpoliſh'd as any part of Por- 
tugal, and but few gentry among them. The 
chief towns are Miranda de Douro, Braganza, 
Montforte, Chaves, Villa Real, Almeida, and 
Caſte] Rodrigo, 


0 

Miranda de Douro, fo call'd from its ſtanding C HAP“ 
on that river, to diſtinguiſh it from Miranda on VI. 
the Ebro in Caſtile, is ſtrongly ſituated on a rock 
at the confluence of the Douro and the little river Miranda. 
Freſce, on the frontiers of Spain, and is a place of 
importance, as it opens a paſlage into the province 
of Leon, which lics expoſed to incurſions on this 
ſide, not being deſcended by mountains, woods or 
rivers. It is a city and Biſhop's See, tho' it con- 
ſiſts but of one pariſh, a houſe of mercy, an ho- 
ſpital, and about four hundred families, 

Braganza, olim Brigantium, is ſituated in a Braganza, 

plain, on a little rivulet near the river Sabor, 
about two leagues from the confines of Leon, and 
ten to the northward of Miranda, It is divided 
into the new and old town, the old ſtanding on 
an eminence, and defended with antique double 
walls. The new city ſtands in the plain at the foot 
of a mountain, and has a fort with four baſtions 
adjoining to it. The whole conſiſts of two pa- 
rithes, two monaſteries, and as many nunneries, 
a college, a houſe of mercy, and an hoſpital, 
with about ſix hundred families. Braganza is the 
capital of a celebrated duchy, belonging to the 
preſent King of Portugal, whoſe anceſtors were 
Dukes of Braganza, the moſt illuſtrious houſe a- 
mong the nobilty, being deſcended from their an- 
tient Kings, 

Chaves, or Chiaves, cim Aqua Flavia, is ſitu- Chaves 
ated on the river 'Tamaga, two leagues from the 
frontiers of Galicia; a fortihed town, defended 
by a double wall, a caſtle and other works, and is 
the principal town of the province, the reſidence 
of the Governour and Treaſurer-Czeneral, Here 
are found abundance of ancient monuments, and 
among the reſt a pillar with the names of the ten 
cities of the province, viz. 

CIVITATES DECEM, AQVIFLAVIEN- 

SIS, AOBRIGENS, BIBALI, COELERINT, 
ERVAESIL, INTERAMICT, LIMICI, AEBI- 

SOC, QVARQVERN, TAMACANTI. 

To the weſtward of Chaves ſtands the caſtle of Montalegree 
Montalegre ; and to the ſouthward, not far from 

the Douro, between the little rivers Corgo and 

Ribera, the town of Villa Real, conſiſting of two villa Real. 
pariſhes, two monaſteries, a nunnery, a houſe of 

mercy, and an hoſpital, and about eight thouſand 
inhabitants, 

Almeida is a little, fortiſied town, fituated on a Almeida. 
hill on the frontiers of Spain, conſiſting of about 
three hundred inhabitants, 

Caſtel Rodrigo is a fortified town, ſituated a- Caftel Ro- 
mong the mountains, a little to the ſouthward of 9rigo- 
the 3 and to the eaſtward of the frontiers of 
Spain, remarkable chiefly for a fine palace, The 
reſt of the towns of this province do not deſerve 
a particular deſcription, 
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CHAT. VL 
Deſcr:ves the province of Alenteys, 


ALENTETO, Provincia trans Tagana, ſo 

call'd in regard of its ſituation to Liſbon, and 
fometimes Entre To Guadiane, from its lying be- 
tween thoſe two rivers, is bounded on the north 
by the Portugueſe Eftremadura ; and by Andaluſia 
and the Spaniſh Eſtremadura on the eaſt ; by the 
kingdom of Algarva on the fouth, and the Por- 
tugueſe Eſtremadura and the ocean on the welt ; 
extending about thirty-ſix leagues in length, and 
near as much in breadth. 

The chief rivers are the Tagus and Guadiana 
already deſcribed, the Zadoan, the Exarama, the 
Campilhas, the Canha, the Odivor, the Avis and 
the Cava. The Zadoan, Sadanus, olim Calippus, 
has its ſource in the mountains of Algarva, and 
running from ſouth to north, falls into the ſea 
near Setubal, as has been intimated already, The 


. reſt of them are ſo inconſiderable, that they are 


dried up in the heat of the ſummer, and do not 
deſerve a particular deſcription. 

This province is divided into five Camarca's, or 
diſtricts, viz. thoſe of Portalegre, Elvas, Eftre- 
mos, Ebora and Beja ; and is eſteem'd one of the 
richeſt and moſt fruitful in Portugal, eſpecially in 
corn: they have alſo excellent wines, admirable 
fruit, the beſt ſweet, or China oranges, come 
trom hence, and they have abundance of dates : 
their mutton and beef are good, and they make 
better cheeſe than in any other province ; and 
here are ſome ſilver mines, with quarries of marble 
and jaſper. 

The chief towns are Ebora, Eſtremos, Elvas, 
Campo Mayor, Aronches, Portalegre, Olivenza, 
Vila Vicioſa, Moura, Serpa, Mertola, Beja, Por- 
tel, Viana, Alcazar de Sal, St. Iago de Cacem, 
Sines and Ourique. 

Ebora is fituated on a hill encompaſs'd with 


mountains, about the middle of the province, 


twenty leagues ſouth-eaſt of Liſbon, It is about 
a league in circumference, and encompalſs'd with 
an antique wall and towers, and reckon'd a 


very ſtrong place before the modern way of for- 


tification came in vogue. It conſiſts of five pa- 
riſhes, nine monaſteries, ſeven nunneries, a houſe 
of mercy, and an hoſpital, and contains about 
four thouſand inhabitants. Prince HEN Rx eſta- 
bliſh'd a univerſity here about the year 1559, but 
it does not flouriſh. According to tradition, this 
city was built by the Phenicians, who gave it the 
name of Ebora, alluding to the fruitfulneſs of the 
foil. JuLivs CæsAR changed its name to Li- 
beralitas Julia, as appears by an ancient inſerip- 
tion diſcover'd here, viz. 


DIVO IVLIO LIB. IVLIA EBORA OB, 


VLIVS IN MVN. ET MVNIC. LIBERA- CH ap 


TTATEM EX P. D. D. QVOIVS DEDICA- 


CH 
V 


TIONE VENERI GENETRICI CAESTVM -,.,, 


MATRONAE DONVM TVLERVNT, 

It was a conſiderable town in the time of the 
Gothick Kings, and had the privilege of coining 
money, as appears by a medal of King StszEBUr, 
on the reverſe whereof we find the words Civi- 
tas Ebera. It remain'd under the dominion of the 
Moors till the year 1166, when King Al PHox- 
$0 I. retook it from them, with the reſt of the 
towns of Alentejo, Twenty years after he erect- 
ed it into a biſhoprick ; and in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, Pope PAUL III, at the inſtance of King 


Jou, created it an archbiſhoprick ; Cardinal 


HeNnRy, the brother of JoHN, who ſucceeded 
to the crown on the death of his nephew the 
unfortunate Don SEBASTIAN, being the firſt 
Archbiſhop of this See. The country about E- 
bora, as well mountains as valleys, are exceeding 
fruitful, and in the former are mines of ſilver. 


Eſtremos is ſituated fix or ſeven leagues north- Efremos. 


eaſt of Ebora, on a hill- which it covers entirely, 
and is divided into the higher and lower town, 
the 1 ſerving as a caſtle to the lower. It 
was ſtrongly fortified at the time that Portugal 
revolted from Spain, being not far from the fron- 
tiers of Andaluſia. The houſes of people of con- 
dition make a grand appearance, being built witi 
white marble, which they find upon the ſpot: 
The town conſiſts of three pariſnes, three mona- 
ſteries, a nunnery, a houſe of mercy, and an ho- 
ſpital, containing about two thouſand inhabitants. 
They make a very ſine red earthen- ware at this 
place, which was not long ſince in great eſteem 
in England and other countries of Europe, and 
ferved to adorn their tea-tables. Without the 
town is a fountain, ſo large that it turns ſeveral 
mills near its fource, but it dries up in winter. 
It- has the quality alſo of petrifying any thing al- 
moſt that is thrown into it. 


Elvas ſtands about twenty-four miles to the Tha, 


eaſtward of Eſtremos, and fix from the frontiers 
of the Spaniſh Eſtremadura. It is fituated on a 
hill which it- covers entirely ; it is defended by a 
caſtle, and ſtrongly fortified, the works being of 
hewn ſtone. It contains ſeveral fair ſtreets and 
handſome houſes, and has a ciſtern ſo large, that 
it will hold water enough for the inhabitants for 


ſix months. The water was convey'd thither 


by a magnificent aqueduct three leagues in length, 
and ſupported in ſome places by five high arches 
one over another, which was broken by Don 
JohN of Auſtria when he beſieged the place in 
659. It conſiſts of four pariſhes, three monaſte- 
ries, two nunneries, a houſe of mercy, and three 
hoſpitals, and contains about two thouſand five 
hundred inhabitants. It is a very antient town, 


and was formerly call'd Helvis, from a * x 
Gau 


Port 


Cat 
Vic 
M. 


OF PORTUGAL. 


AP CHA P. Gaul whe built it, according to tradition. On merly to PrRosERPINE ; and great numbers of CH AP. 
"as VII. that fide of the town where the aqueduct is, they inſcriptions are found in honour of that Pagan VII. 
have a large foreſt of olives, three quarters of a deity, among which one is as follows: 
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league in length, and cut into walks, with ſoun— 
tains in the middle of them. Near this place 
Don Joan of Auſtria was defeated by the Por- 
tugueſe, and forced to raiſe the ſiege above-men- 
tion'd, Beſides oil, the neighbouring country af- 
fords ſome of the beſt wine in Portugal, King 
EMANUEL honour'd Elvas with the title of a 
city anno 1513, and King SEBASTIAN procured 
it to be made a biſhoprick in the year 1570. I find 
it is eſteem'd at this day one of the ſtrongeſt for- 
treſſes in the kingdom. 

Two leagues to the. northward of Elvas lies 
Campo Mayor, a frontier town againſt Spain, ſi- 
tuated on the flat top of a hill, and pretty well 
fortited. It conſiſts of only one pariſh, a mo- 
naſtery, a houſe of mercy, and an hoſpital, and 
contains about twelve hundred inhabitants. 

Arronches is another little frontier town, to 
the northward of Campo Mayor, and contains a- 
bout five hundred inhabitants. 

Portalegre is a fine town, honour'd with the 
title of a city and a biſhoprick, ſituated at the foot 
of a very high mountain, in an agreeable coun- 
try, thirty leagues to the eaſtward of Liſbon, and 
near the frontiers of Spain. It is deſended by a 
good wall, with ſome old towers upon it, a caſtle, 
and other fortifications 3 but Ido not look upon 
it to be a place of great ſtrength. It conſiſts of 
five. pariſhes, three monaſteries, . two nunneries, a 
houſe of mercy, and an hoſpital, and contains: a- 
bout three thouſand inhabitants. They have here 
a very indifferent woollen manufacture. 

Two leagues to the northward .of Portalegre 
ſtands Caſtello de Vide,. and to the eaſtward of 
it another ſtrong caſtle call'd Marvan, with ſeveral 
other caſtles erected on a chain of mountains near 
the frontiers of Spain, which formerly went by 
the name of Mens Herminius. 

Olivenza is ſituated in a large plain on the eaſt- 
ſide of the river Guadiana, and as the Spaniſh 
Eſtremadura lies open to it on this fide, is deem'd 


a. town of conſequence, for which reaſon it is 


fortified after the modern way, It contains two 
pariſhes, a monaſtery, two nunneries, a houſe of 


mercy, and an hoſpital, and about two thouſand 


inhabitants, 

Villa Vicioſa is a fortified town, ſituated be- 
tween Elvas and Eſtremos, and is defended alſo 
by-a caſtle, which commands the place, and has 
in it a palace which belongs to the houſe. of 
Braganza, with, an adjoining park three leagues in 
circumference, The town conſiſts of two pa- 
riſhes, ſix monaſteries, three nunneries, a houſe 
of mercy and an hoſpital, containing about two 
thouſand inhabitants. In the ſuburbs is an old 


PROSERPINAE, SERVATRICI C. VET- 
TIVS SILVINVS PRO EVNOIDE PLAN- 
TILLA CONIVGE SIBI RESTITVTA V 
S. A. L. P. Theſe laſt letters ſignify, Votum Sol- 
vens Animo Libens Poſuit. 


Moura is an antient town, formerly knowr. by Meurs, 


the name of Arucci Nova, ſituated in a plain, a- 
bout a mile to the eaſtward of the Guadiana, 
at the confluence of two little brooks that fall 
into the Adita, and cight or nine leagues to the 
ſouthward of Ebora. It conſiſts of two pariſhes, 
two monaſteries, as many nunneries, a houſe of 
mercy, an hoſpital, and a fort ; but being ta- 
ken by the Spaniards in the late war, the torti- 
fications were demoliſh'd on their quitting it in 
the year 1708, 


Serpa is ſituated on an eminence, very rocky $erpa, 


and uneven, a league to the eaſtward of the Gua- 
diana, ten leagues to the ſouthward of Moura, and 
about half a day's journey from the frontiers 'of 
Andaluſia, The Spaniards demoliſh'd the forti- 
fications of this place in the year 1708. It con- 
ſiſts of two pariſhes, a monaſtery, a houſe of 
mercy, and an hoſpital ; and contains about eigh- 
teen hundred inhabitants, Serpa 1s a very antient 
town, and retains the ſame name it had in the 
time of the Romans, as appears by the following 
inſcription found near the wall, viz. 

D. M. S. FABIA PRISCA SERPENSIS C. 
R. ANN. 20. H. S. E. S. T. T. L. C. GEMI- 


NICVS PRISCVS PATER ET FABIA CA- 


DILLA MATER POSVERVNT. 

The adjacent fields are extremely agreeable, be- 
ing planted with groves of figs _ olives : but in 
the great road from Cadiz and Andaluſia to 
Liſbon, which. lies through this town, for the 
ſpace of fifty miles, viz. from Cubas to Aldea 
Gallega, it is very bad travelling, the country 
being one ſandy deſart, with ſome poor inns upon 
it at. fifteen or twenty miles diſtance from each 
other, that afford very little entertainment. 


Mertola, im Myrtillis, is an. antient town, Mertola. 


ſituated on an eminence on the eaſt tide of the 
Guadiana, near the place where that river begins 
to be navigable, about twelve leagues to the 
ſouthward of Serpa. It was a flouriſhing town 
in the time of the Romans, as appears by the 
pillars, ſtatues, and other antiquities that are daily 


dug up here, as well as by the many pieces of 


ſculpture placed confuſedly in the walls by the 
Goths and Moors, who did not underſtand them. 
Beja, or Bexa, olim Pax 7 
eminence in the middle of a fruitful plain, three 
leagues to the weſtward of the Guadiana. ; and 
thirty ſouth-eaſt of Liſbon. It is of a round form, 


ulia, ſtands on an B14 


and defended by an antique wall and towers, 


temple, now conſecrated to St. IA MES, but for- with 
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CHAP, with a caſtle built by King DEN IS. It conſiſts of 


VII. 
— — 


Portel. 


Viana. 


Alcszar de 


Sal, 


Sr. To PO de 
Cacem. 


Si nes. 


four pariſhes, three monaſteries, as many nunne- 
ries, a houſe of mercy and an hoſpital, and was 
honoured with the title of a city by King E- 
MANUEL, Antiently it was a Roman colony, 
and three of the preſent gates are ſaid to be of 
Roman architecture. On the ſteps of the cathe- 
dral church is found the following broken infcrip- 
tion, VIz. 

PAX IVLI Q. PETRON. 
And lower more entire L. AELIO AVRELIO 
COMMODO IMP. CAES. AELI HADRIA- 
NI. ANTONINI AVG. PII P. P. FILIO 
COL. PAX. IVLIA D. D. Q. PETRONIO 
MA PFERNO C. IVLIO IVLIANO II. VIR. 

Eight or nine leagues to the northward of Be- 
ja, ſtands the little wall'd town of Portel on a 
hill, with a caſtle on the top of it, conſiſting of 
two pariſhes, two monaſterics, and ſeven hun- 
dred inhabitants. 

Four or five leagues to the ſouthward of Ebora 
lies Viana, on the river Exarama, being defended 
by a caſtle, and contains one pariſh, a nunnery, 
and about fix hundred inhabitants. 5 

Alcazar de Sal, % Salacid Imperatoria, is ſi- 
tuated on the Sadoan, in the diſtrict of Setubal, 
and ten or twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of that town, 
famous for its ſalt-pits. Above Alcazar, on a 
high ſteep mountain, ſtands the caſtle, ſtrong by 
art and nature. This town is not only conſfider- 
able for its ſalt, but the ſine mats which are made 
of the ruſhes in the neighbouring meadows, and 
vended in all parts of the kingdom. 

St. Iago de Cacem is ſituated on a pleaſant 
hill, about a league and a half to the caſtward of 
the ſea-coaſt, from whence there is a fine pro- 
ſpect of the ocean, It receiv'd its modern name 
partly from a Mooriſh lord, who was poſſeſs'd of 
it when the Chriſtians retook it from the Infi- 
dels, and partly from a miraculous image of St. 
Janus, which, according to tradition, was found 
here when the town was taken, It was built out 


of the ruins of the antient Merobriga, which 


food about two hundred paces from it, and of 
which there are ſtill ſome ruinous remains, as an 
aqueduct, a bridge in the middle of a valley, and 
a tountain, with a hne reſervoir of hewn ſtone. 
Sines, or Odiſines, is a port-town, ſouth-weſt 
of St, Iago de Cacem, inhabited by fiſhermen, 
who make great advantages of the ſhoals of good 
fiſh which they take on their coaſt. To the 
ſouthward of Sines lies the fine plain of Ourique, 
in which are twelve or thirteen villages, the chief 
whereof gives name to this plain, memorable for 
a victory the Chriſtians obtain'd here anno 1139, 
over five Kings of the infidels, under the con- 
duct of Al PHONSsO their General, who was 
th ꝛreupon pꝛoclaim'd King of Portugal in the 
field of battle. In the 16th century King Sz- 


BASTIAN built a magnificent church upon the CHAp 
VIII 


place, adorn'd with trophies, to perpetuate the 
memory of this ſignal victory. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Deſcribes the province, or kingdom of Alzarva, 


ALGARYE, or Algarb, is the moſt ſouther- Algam 
ly province of Portugal, being bounded by Province, 
the mountains call'd Sierra de Algarve, or Calde- 
raon, which ſeparate it from Alentejo, on the 
north; by the Guadiana and a ridge of moun- 
tains which divide it from Andaluſia on the ecaſt; 
and by the ocean on the ſouth and weſt ; being 
about twenty-ſeven leagues in length from eaſt 
to weſt, and eight in breadth. It is water'd by 
a great many little rivers, but none of any length 
or conſequence except the Guadiana already de- 
ſcribed. The Celtæ and Turditani poſſeſs'd this 
country in the time of the Romans, The 
Moors held it upwards of five centurics, and gave 
it the modern name of Algarva, an Arabick 
word, which many writers inform us, ſignifics 
a fruitful country; but a French author before 
me, who pretends to be better verſed in Arabick, 
aſtures us that the word Algarbe ſignifies a weſtern 
country ſituated at the ends of the earth, which 
agrees W well with the ſituation of this pro- 
vince. The face of the country is generally 
mountainous, but affords however plenty of wine, 
hgs, raiſins, oil and almonds, inferiour however 
to thoſe of Spain, and it abounds in dates ; but 
they have not always corn ſufficient for their own 
uſe, and then they import it from the plains of 
Ourique, or from Africk chiefly. | 
The chief towns are Caſtro Marin, Tavila, 
Faro, Silves, Villa Nova de Portimao, Albor, La- 
gos, and Sagrez. | 
Caſtro Marin is a little frontier town and port, Caftro M's 
on the welt ſide of the mouth of the Guadiana, “ 
over againſt Aymonte in Andaluſia, The rocks 
and mountains on the fide of Spain render it of 
difficult acceſs. 
Tavira, or Tavila, is ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, 
at the mouth of the little river Gilaon, five or 


Tavila. 


ſix leagues to the weſtward of the Guadiana, and 


is ſuppoſed to be the Balſa of the antients. It 
is the capital of the province, but neither large 
or populous, It conſiſts of two pariſhes, four 
monaſteries, a nunnery, a houſe of mercy, and 
an hoſpital, and contains about two thouſand in- 
habitants. The town is wall'd, and defended by 
a caſtle, and in the middle of it is a ſtately bridge 
over the little river above mentioned. 

Faro is a conſiderable port, ſtrongly ſituated on Fre 
the Occan, which here forms a bay, in the mid- 
way between Cape St. Vincent, and the mouth 
of the Guadiana, and is defended by a Lien 


VII 


©! ves. 


Lagos 


Cape 
Vinc 


OF PORTUGAL 


HA P. caſtle and other works. It conſiſts of two pa- 
VIII. riſhes, three monaſteries, a nunnery, a houſe of 
mercy, and an hoſpital, containing about two 
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already, divided Portugal, as they did the reſt CH AP, 


of Spain, into abundance of little principalities, IX. 
every Captain almoſt ſtiling himſelf King or Sve .= 


TAP 
VII 


Elves, 


thouſand inhabitants, and is now an epiſcopal 
See, removed hither from Silves anno 1590. It 
was built out of the ruins of the antient Oſſo- 
noba, which lay a little to the eaſtward, and is 
now reduc'd to a ſmall village call'd Eſtoi, where 
was found the following inſcription, viz. 

IMP. CAES. P. LICINIO VALERIANO 
P. F. AVG. PONT. MAX. P. P. TR. POT. 
III. COS. RESP. OSSON. EX DECRET O. 
ORD. DEVO T. NVMINI MAIESTA- 
TIS EIVS D. D. 

The ſea produces abundance of good fiſh near 
Faro, and accordingly moſt of the inhabitants 
are employ'd in the fiſhery, 

Silves is ſituated in a pleaſant country, four or 
five leagues north-weſt of Faro, formerly a Bi- 
ſhop's See, but now reduced to an inconſiderable 
town of forty houſes, 

Lagos is Funted on a fine bay of the ocean, 

about five leagues to the eaſtward of Cape St. 
Vincent, where the Britiſh fleet frequently took 
in water and. other refreſhments in the late war. 
It conſiſts of two pariſhes, two monaſteries, a 
nunnery, a houſe of mercy, and an old caſtle, 
and contains about two thouſand inhabitants. The 
fiſhery ſeems here alſo to be the principal bu- 
ſineſs of the inbahitants. 
Cape St. Vincent, anciently call'd Promontorium 
Sacrum, is the ſouth-weſt point of the Continent 
of Europe, near which is a little town that {till 
retains ſome likeneſs of the ancient name, being 
call'd Sagrez, to which there belongs a tolerable 
road for ſhipping, but has little elſe in it that 
deſerves a deſcription, 

As to the iſlands of Portugal, which are ſitu- 
ated in the Atlantick Ocean between Europe, A- 
frica and America, they will be treated of in 
another place : I ſhall only obſerve here, that the 
chief of them are the iſlands of Cape Verd, which 
lie near that point of land on the coaſt of A- 
frick, and thoſe of the Azores, or Terceras, 
which lie in much the ſame latitude with Por- 
tugal, but rather nearer the continent of Ame- 
rica than that of Europe ; and the iſland of Me- 
dena, which lies to the north of the Canaries, 


CHAP, IX. 
Contains an abſtract of the hiſtory of Portugal. 


PORTUGAL remaining a province of Spain 
till the Moors made a conqueſt of it in the 
eighth century, the hiſtory of Portugal till that 
time, and until the Moors were driven out of 
it by the Chriſtians, has been already conſidered, 
The Generals of the Moors, as has been obſery'd 


reign of what he had poſſeſs'd himſelf of by force 
of arms, 

In the year 1093 ALPHoNso, or ALonso VI, 
King of Leon, and the firſt of Caſtile, demand- 
ing the aſſiſtance of all Chriſtian powers again{t 
the Infidels, amongſt other noble adventurers came 
HENRY, a younger ſon of RopgerRT Duke of 
Burgundy, whoſe father was RopgerT King of 
France, the fon of HuGn CaPer, according 
to ſome writers; tho” others derive his pedizree 
from the houſe of Lorraia, But however that 
be, all agree that HENRY with the troops he 
brought with him did ſignal ſervice againſt the 
Infidels: Whereupon King ALPHonsvs gave 
him his natural daughter THERESIA in mar- 
riage, and ſo much of Portugal as was then in 
poſſeſſion of the Chriſtians, which conſiſted then 
chiefly in the provinces of Entreminho Douro 
and Tralos Montes, together with the reſt of that 
country as far as the river Guadiana, if he could 
complete the conqueſt of it, conferring on him 
at the fame time the title of Count or Earl of 


3, f Portugal, 
Portugal; upon condition nevertheleſs, that ha 


ſhould acknowledge the Sovereignty of the Kings 
of Caſtile, and attend them in their wars with 
three hundred horſe whenever he was requir'd. 
HEN RV died in the year 1112, leaving a ſon 
named ALonso0 or ALPHONSO, then an infant; 
during whoſe minority FERDINAND Paciz, 
Count of Treſtamara, who married his mother, 
had the adminiſtration of the government. But 
ALPHONSO coming of age, drove his father-in- 
law out of the kingdom, impriſon'd his mother, 
and took the government into his own hands. 
She calling in ALPHoNsus VII, King of Caſtile, 
to her aſſiſtance, a battle was ſought between the 
Count and the King of Spain, whereia the Count 
obtaining the victory, he look'd upon it that he 
had thereby freed himſelf from the ſubjection 
of the King of Caſtile. ALPHONSO afterwards 
invaded the territories of Is MAR the Moor, whoſe 
territories lay to the ſouthward of the Tagus, and 
defeated him, with four other petty Mooriſh 
Kings his confederates, in that memorable battle 
fought in the plains of Ourique above-mention'd,. 
which was follow'd with the reduction of moſt 
of the ſouthern part of Portugal as far as the 
mountains of Algarva, W hereupon he was pro- 
claim'd King of Portugal by his army ; and ha- 
ving taken the ſtandards of the five Mooriſh 
Kings in that engagement, he order'd five ſhields 
to be quarter'd in the arms of Portugal, which. 
are retain'd to this day. ALPHONSO, after a glo- 
rious reign, died in the eightieth year of his age, 
anno 1185, 


SANCHO, or SANCTIVS, his fon, ſucceeded him, Sancho I: 
who 11 85. 
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CAI AP. who was all his reign like his fatker, engaged 


with the Moors, but found time however to 


3 build and people a great many conltderabie towns. 


He died in the year 1212, and was ſucceeded 


Alphonſ: 11, by his ſon ALPHONSUS, ſurnamed CkAssus, 


1212. 


Sancho ll. 
1223. 


Al\honfo 
il, 


Dionvſius. 


1479. 


Peter. 
1357. 


of whom we meet with nothing more recorded 
in hiſtory than that he made a voyage to the 
Holy Land and took the city of Alcaftar from 
the Moors. He dicd in the year 1223, and was 
iucceeded by his fon SAaxCcHo II, an indolent 
Prince, whom his fubjects having depos'd, he fled 
to Toledo, and his brother AL>?zHoNso0 III was 
thereupon declar'd Regent. Upon SANCHOoO's 
death AL rHONH SO took upon him the title of 
King; and marrying BEATRICE the natural 
daughter of ALPHoNs0 X, King of Caſtile, receiv'd 
with her in dower the kingdom of Algarves, then 
lately recover'd from the Moors. Whereupon the 
Kings of Portugal took for their arms a Border, 
Guics, interſpers d with caſtles Or without number; 
but now reduc'd to ſeven round their eſcutcheon. 
He was an active Prince, and having added ſeveral 
conſiderable cities to his kingdom, died anno 1279, 
when he was ſucceeded by his ion Dioxys1Uus, a 
Prince celebrated for his juſtice, liberality and con- 
ſtancy, and adorning the kingdom with a great 
many publick buildings; among others, the academy 


ovf Coimbra was founded by this Prince. He died 
in the year 1325, and was ſucceeded gf his fon 
AJ.PHONSO IV, ſurnam'd the Brave. His reign 


was diſturb'd in the beginning of it by his na- 
tural brother ALPHONSO, who was in great e- 
cem with the people; but he defeated him at 
lepgth, and compell'd him to fly the kingdom, 


He obtain'd a great deal of honour alfo in that 


general battle fought between the Chriſtian Prin- 
ces of Spain and Portugal on the one fide, and 
a confederacy of the Moorith Kings on the other, 
call'd the battle of Scllado, where the Chriſtians 
obtain'd a ſignal victory over the Infidels, and 
killed two hundred thouſand Moors upon the ſpot, 
if we may credit their hiſtorians; but nothing 
is ſo common as to find them enlarge and mag- 
nify things in their relation of thefe wars much 
beyond the truth. The greateſt blemiſh in the reign 
of this Prince was the putting to death Donna 
AGNEs DE CASTRO, Whom his ſon PETER had 
married againſt his confent, which occafion'd the 
young Prince to foment an inſurrection againſt 
his father, which was not ſuppreſs'd without a 
great deal of bloodiked ; but at length matters 
were compromis'd between the father and fon, 
and ALPKONsSO dying in the vear 1357, was 
ſucceeded by PETER, to whom ſome have given 
the name ofthe Cruel, which ' tis ſaid was occaſi- 
on'd only by his &rict execution of offenders, never 
ſparing any that were convicted; but cl.icfly from 
his putting all thoſe to death who had been any 
Ways concern'd in the murder of his beloved 


wife Ad N Es. 
was ſucceeded by his fon FERDINAND, who laid 
claim alſo to the kingdom of Caſtile, to which 


title. But HEN RV on the contrary invaded Por- 
tugal, and ravaged the country in a very dread- 
ful manner, obliging FERDINAND to deſiſt from 
his pretenſions: But after the death of Hengy, 
the Portugueſe being aſſiſted by JoHN Duke of 
Lancaſter, who had married CoNSTANTIAa the 
daughter and heireſs of PETER King of Caſtile, 
renew'd the war with -Joxn the ſon of HENRY 
the Baſtard, which was for ſome time carried on 
with great vigour. At length a treaty was con- 
cluded between the parties, wherein it was agreed, 
that JonN King of Caſtile ſhould marry the Prin- 
ce'ls BEATRICE the daughter of King Fer bi- 
NAND, the children of which marriage were to 
ſucceed to the crown of Portugal, FERDINAND 
died in the year 1383, being the laſt of the antient 
race of the Kings of Portugal. 

Upon the death of FERDINAND, the king- 
dom being in great diſtraction, there was an in- 
terregnum of two years; for ELEONORA, Queen- 
dowager of Portugal, being to have the admini- 
ſtration of the government till the King of Ca- 
ſtile's ſon (who by the late treaty between the 
two crowns was to ſucceed to Portugal) was of 
age, having marricd the Duke of Andeira, her 
quondam favourite, and thereby drew upon her- 
ſelf the hatred of the Portugueſe, Jo HN, the na- 
tural ſon of PETER late King of Portugal, mur- 
der'd Count Andeira, and ſet up for himſelf : 
Whereupon the oppoſite party invited the King 
of Caftile to aſſume the crown; but he com- 
ing into Portugal without an army, the Portu- 
gueſe, out of their natural averſion to the Ca- 
ſtilians, ſoon expell'd him. The King of Ca- 
{tile thereupon rais'd a great army, and pene- 
trated as far as the capital city of Liſbon, which 
he beſieg' d; but his army being deſtroy'd by the 
plague, he was oblig'd to retire out of the Line 
dom a ſecond time, and the Portugueſe there- 
upon proclaim'd JohN the Baſtard their King, 
who reduced thoſe places that declar'd for the Ca- 
ſtilians. There was afterwards a general battle 
tought between the Portugueſe and Caſtilians at 


Aliubarotta, where King Joh obtain'd a de- 


ciſive victory that eftabliſh'd him upon the throne, 


and which is annually commemorated in Portu- 
gal to this day. Afterwards the Portugueſe aſ- 
ſiſted by the Duke of Lancaſter with a gallant 
army the England, carried the war into the 
heart of Caſtile : But the Engliſh ſuffering very 
much by the heat of the country, the Duke of 
Lancaſter thought fit to clap up a peace, in con- 


ſideration of a ſum of money and the Prince of 


Caſtile's marrying the Duke's daughter, the * 
| ceſs 


He died in the year 1368, and CHAP 
- 


HENRY the Baftard, who had murder'd his br6- Ferdinand. 
ther PETER, ſurnam'd the Cruel, had no legal 1368. 


Tohn ths 


ſtard. 
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ceGGRATHERINE, by ConsTANTIA the daugh- 
ter of PETER the Cruel late King of Caſtile; 
and not long after a laſting peace was concluded 
between the crowns of Caſtile and Portugal. 
W hereupon King Joan enter'd upon an expe- 
dition again{t the Moors in Africa, and took the 
town of Ceuta: And it was un ler his admi— 
niſtration, that the iſland of Madera was diſco- 
ver'd. He died anno 1433, after a glorious reign 
of forty-eight years, and is mention'd with great 
reſpect by the Portugueſe to this day. He was 


| ſucceeded by his fon EDwaRD, eſteem'd a good 


Prince, but died within five years afterwards of 
the plague, which he got by opening of a letter, 
as tis faid, anno 1438. During this reign his 
brothers made an untortunate expedition into A- 
frica, in which they were defeated and made 
riſoners. The Moors however conſented to re- 
feale them on condition Ceuta ſhould be reſtor'd 
them; and Prince FERDINAND remaining an 
hoſtage for the performance of this article, to which 
the States of Portugal would never conſent, he died 
in that country. 


ALrHoNso ſucceeded his father EDwARD, 


being an infant of ſix years of age. The Portu- 


gueſe being uneaſy under te government of the 
Queen-dowager, the adminiſtration of affairs was 
committed to Don PEDRO Duke of Coimbr), 
brother to the late King EDwWARDö ; who being 
charg'd with ſome deſigns againſt his Majeſty, was 
22 as he was going to juſtify himſelf to the 

ing. | 

ALPHONSO when he came of age was ſucceſs- 
ful in his wars in Africa, taking the towns of 
Tangier, Arcilla, Alcaſſar, &c. He afterwards 
laid claim to the crown of Caſtile on eſpouſing 
le the ſuppos'd daughter of HENRY IV, 

ing of Caſtile. He invaded that kingdom and 
reduced many cities under his power, but was 
driven out again by the celebrated FERDINAND 
and ISABELLA King and Queen of Caſtile and 
Arragon, and defeated by them in a general battle 
near Toro, Whereupon ALPHONs0 was forc'd 
to renounce all pretenſions to the crown of Ca- 
ſtile, and the Princeſs JoA N NA whom he had 
eſpouſed retir'd into a convent, Portugal ſuſtain'd 
great loſſes in this war, the ill ſucceſs whereof 
is ſaid to have broken the King's heart. He died 
in the year 1481, and was ſucceeded by his fon 
Jon, who had the good fortune to defeat a con- 
ſpiracy form'd againſt him in the beginning of 
his reign by FERDINAND Duke of Bragan- 
za and Jamtgs Duke of Viſco, who loſt their 
lives in the attempt, and the latter of them was 
killed by the King's own hand. King Joux 
was the firſt who projected the tracing out a 
way to the Eaſt-Indies round Africa by the 
Cape of Good-Hope, and built the caitle of 


mas on the coaſt of Guinea, He died in 
Vor, II. 


ed by his couſin EMANUEL, fon of the Duke 


of Viſco and grandſon of King EDwaRD, Maxi- A 
MILIAN the Emperor oppos'd him, and laid claim Emanuel. 


to the crown, being the fon of t-e Princeſs E- 
LEONORA the daughter of King ErwarD. But 
the Portugueſe being averſe to a ſtranger, and 
finding in EMANUEL all the qualifica ions re- 
quiſite in a Prince, they adher'd to him. He mar- 
ried ISABELLA the eldeſt daughter of Fer 01- 
NAND the Catholick, who'tis faid perſuaded him 
to baniſh the Jews and Moors out of Portugal 
on pain of being made flaves it they remain'd 
in Portugal alter a prehx'd day; whereupon the 
Moors went over into Africa, but they took all 
the Jews children from them under tourte2n, 
and baptized them by force; and molt of their 
parents {being detain'd under pretence tliere were 
not veſſels to tranſport them, ſubmitted alſo to 
be baptiz'd rather than be made flaves : few of 
them were really converted, which has been the 
occaſion that ſuch numbers of them have pro- 
feſs'd Judaiſm again, and been deſtroy'd by the 
Inquiſition, 

1 the reign of King EM ANUEL, tis ſaid, 
Portugal arriv'd at its higheſt pitch cf guy ; for 
then it was their fleets were conducted round 
the Cape of Good Hope to India by the cele- 
brated Vasco DE GaMa, whereby they be- 
came almoſt ſole maſters of the trade between 
India and Europe, which was before carry'd on 
by the way of Egypt, whither the riches of In- 
dia being brought, the Venetians, Genoeſe, and 
other maritime States in the Mediterranean, uſed 
to diſtribute them to the ſeveral kingdoms of Eu- 


rope. But the beginning of the Portugueſe trade 


with India having been largely treated of in 
the firſt volume of Modern Hiſtory, I ſhall 
not enlarge upon it here; and only — that 
in making this voyage they caſually diſcover'd 
Brazil in America, and ſevaral rich countries 
on the coaſt of Africa; from all which there 
flow'd in ſuch immenſe treaſures during this reign, 
that it obtain'd the name of the Golden Age. 


King EMANUEL died in the year 1521, and Jeha III. 


805 


the year 1495, and leaving no iſſue, was ſucceed- CHAP. 


IX. 


145: 


was ſucceeded by his ſon Joan III, who had 1521. 


a long, peaceful and happy reign, in which he 
apply'd himſelf to reſtore learning, arts and ſci- 
ences at home, ang to plant colonies in the coun- 
tries that had been diſcover'd in his father's reign 
in Aſia, Africa and America, He alſo ſent out 
abundance of Miffionaries, and among the reſt 
the famous FRANC1s XAVIER, who planted 
the Chriſtian religion in China, India, the coaſts 
of Africa, Brazil, &c. in which he was no leſs 
ſucceſsful than in his civil government. He died 
anno 1557, and was ſucceeded by his grandſon 


SEBASTIAN, an infant of three years of age, $4atian. 


Cardinal HENRY his uncle having the admi- 
5 8 ni ſtration 


1557. 
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CHAP. niſtration of the government during his mino- “ 


IX. * rity. 
the vears of manhood ſeem'd much addicted to 
martial exploits, and was advis'd by his courti- 
ers to form an army and undertake an expedi- 
tion into Africa againſt the Infidels, under pre- 
tence of awaking the courage of the people, and 
reviving that military diſcipline which was al- 
moſt loſt by a long ſeries of peace and plenty : 
And had they taken time to form and exerciſe 
their troops, and provided experienc'd Generals 
to command them, the advice might not have 
been amiſs. But the enterprize was begun and 
carried on with too much precipitation ; a vaſt 
army, or rather a confus'd multitude, was rais'd, 
without any mixture of veteran troops or ex- 
perienc'd Generals, and tranſported into Africa 
at the inſtance of MuteEy Hamer King of 
Morocco, who had been depos'd by his ſubjects. 
The opportunity ſeem'd favourable, and the peo- 
ple were taught to deſpiſe thoſe cowardly Moors 
whom their anceſtors had driven out of Europe, 
They advanc'd far into the country, where they 
were furrounded by a much more numerous ar- 
my of the Infidels. KingSzBrASTIAN and the 
de pos'd King MUuLEty were defeated and kill'd, 
with moſt of the Portugueſe nobility, and all 
the common ſoldiers were kill'd or taken priſo- 
ners. The conqueror, MutEy MaALvucco, who 
had uſurp'd his nephew MuLey MAHOMET's 
throne, died of a fever before the engagement was 
well over; ſo that there fell, according to m 
author, three Kings on this fatal day ; which 
the Portugueſe had the moſt reaſon to lament, 
receiving fuch a blow as they were never able to 
recover, but fell foon after under the dominion 


klar. Of Spain. For Cardinal HEN Rx, the late King's 
1578, uncle, the only furviving male iſſue of the roy- 
al family, being advanc'd to the throne, after a 

weak reign of two years died. Whereupon PHI“ 

Phitip l. E-1P II, King of Spain ſent the Duke of Al- 


1580. va into Portugal at the head of an army, and 
took poſſeſſion of that kingdom, which he claim'd 
in right of his mother. The Portugueſe indeed 
ſet up Prince ANTHONY, natural fon to the late 
King oh III againſt him, and he receiv'd ſome 
aſſiſtance from England in order to maintain his 
pretenſions. But the King of Spain was too pow- 
erful for this competitor, who after the lofs of 
two battles was oblig'd to quit his claim to the 
crown of Portugal. Of this revolution Door 
GEDDES gives the beſt account I have met with: 
He favs, 4+ T hat Cardinal HEN RV was extreme- 
« ly perplex'd during his ſhort reign with the 
« claims that were put in by feveral Princes to 
& ſucceed him, 
« The firſt and ſtrongeſt of thoſe pretenſions 
© was that of Philip the ſecond, King of Spain, 
2 


This Prince as ſoon as he arriv'd towards „“ 
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who claim'd that crown as fon and heir to C HAP Cl 
the Empreſs Donna IsAaBELLA the eldeſt iy: - 
daughter of King EMANUEL. 
+. The ſecond was EMANUEL Duke of Savoy, 
as ſon and heir to the Infanta Donna BEA“ 
TR IX, ſecond daughter of the ſame King. 
„The third was Don ANTON IO, Prior de 
Crato, as ſon and heir to the Infante Don 
Ltw1is, the third fon of King EManver. 
«© The fourth was Raynucio Prince of Par- 
ma, as ſon and heir to Donna Ma RIA, the 
eldeſt daughter of the Infante Don EDwaRp, 
the fourth ſon of King EMANUEL., 

„The fifth was Donna KATHERINA, ſe- 
cond daughter to the Infante Don EDwaro, 
who was married to the Duke of BRAGANZ A. 
A remote title was alſo trumped up by KA- 
THERINE DE MEDICIS Queen of * 
for no other reaſon that I can perceive, but 
only to give ſome luſtre to her blood, which on 
her father's ſide was the baſeſt that had ever 
run in the veins of any Queen of France before. 
„And the Pope, who will be ſtill fiſhing for 
himſelf in all troubled waters, did ſtart a title 
that was yet more fantaſtical, which was his 
being heir to the King as he was Cardinal, 
„The old King being vehemently ſollicited 
by all theſe pretenders to be declar'd by him 
his ſucceſſor, he {lighted the Pope's, the Queen 
of France's and the Duke of Savoy's claims 
as altogether groundleſs; and though the Prince 
of Parma in the lineal defcent was the un- 
doubted heir to the crown after the death of 
the King, who was his grand-uncle, yet that 
Prince's claim was but little regarded, there 
being a law in Portugal calld, the Law of 
Lamego, whereby all foreigners are excluded 
from the throne, though otherwiſe the right 
heirs to it. 
The great ſtruggle came therefore at laſt 
to be betwixt PHIL IP II, King of Spain, the 
ducheſs of Braganza and AN TON io, who being 
extremely belov'd by the people of Portugal, 
would not withdraw his claim (tho' it was 
rejected by the King with indignation for his 
being a baſtard) pretending to be able to prove 
that his father was married to his mother ; or if 
he eould not prove that, yet his friends, who 
were the people, ſaid that ought to be no bar to 
him, no more than it was to the victorious Don 
Jonn the firſt, the founder of the preſent royal 
family of Portugal, And Pope GREGORY 
the thirteenth, when he found he ſhould make 
nothing of his own claim, did promote that 
of Don AxToN10, whoſe intereſt was el- 
pous'd by the Pope's Nuncio in Portugal with 
great warmth : For that politick Pope judg- 


ing the Spaniſh crown to be too ftrong and 
„ formi» 


— 


AP, 
X. 


— 


O F 


« jt made ſtronger by the acceſſion of Portu- 


Lynne cc gal to it. 


« The Ducheſs of Braganza, tho' the King 
« offer'd her and her family great advantages in 
« the name of PHILIP, if ſhe would reſigu her 
cc title to that kingdom, as the Prince of Par- 
„ ma was ſaid to have done, ſhe would not 
« hear of doing it upon any terms whatſoever ; 
but was continually ſolliciting the King her 
« uncle to do her juſtice. 


„The King being in a great perplexity what 


c to do, call'd the Cortes to ſettle the ſucceſ- 


„ fjon; and in which fiftcen nobles and two 
« and twenty men of letters were named to be 
<« judges, and five nobles out of thoſe fifteen were 
<« appointed to be Governours of the kingdom 
if he happen'd to die before a ſentence was 
„ paſg'd, and who were to ſee the ſentence that 
« ſhould be paſſed executed: and thereupon an 
c oath was taken by the three eſtates of the 
realm to ſtand to the deciſion of thoſe judges ; 
or in caſe they did not agree, to vield obe- 
e (dience to the ſentence of the five Governours ; 
and which oath both the Duke of Braganza and 
« ANTONIO were compell'd by the King to take, 
« But when PHIL1P was requir'd to do it, who 
had a ſtrong army quarter'd on the frontiers 
« of Portugal, he made anſwer, He wild nat 
cc take it; nor could he allow his right, which was 
*« fo clear, to be put in judgment, And King 
« Henry dying ſoon after, the Spaniſh army 
under the command of the Duke of Alva 
© march'd forthwith into Portugal, and having 
quickly defeated Don ANToOMN1o, and driven 
him out of Lisbon, where he had been pro- 
claim'd King by the people, PHILIP was im- 
mediately proclaim'd King there, and in all 
other places of the kingdom; and having the 
five Governours under his power, he was by 
a majority of them declar'd to be the lawful 
heir of the crown : which declaration was ſoon 
after confirm'd by the Cortes of the whole 
kingdom, calld by PHILiP at Tomar, 
where he was acknowledg'd and ſworn to as 
the lawful King of the realm; which, being 
a foreizner, it is certain he was not; nor 
could he have been, had he been a native; 
the daughter of the brother, which the Du- 
cheſs of Braganza was, being both by the laws 
of that kingdom, and by the law of repreſen- 
tation, to be perferr'd to the ſon of the ſiſter. 
For as, had the Ducheſs's father, the Infante 
Don EDwarD, and that King's mother been 
both alive when their brother Don HEN R 
died, the King's mother could not have pre- 
tended to the crown before her brother Don 
** EDwaRD; ſo neither ought PHILIP as her 
** heir to pretend to it before the Ducheſs of 
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PORTUGAL. 


CH AP, & formidable already, was very unwilling to have Braganza, who was daughter and by law heir CHAP. 


to the Infante Don EpWAR D. And Prui- 


L Ir being ſenſible that if he did not bring 


the Portugueſe to be better affected to him 
and his government than they were at pre- 
ſent, that he mult either be at the great charge 
of maintaining a conſiderable Spaniſh arm y ſtil! 
in Portugal, or muſt quickly loſe that kingdom 
again; to win the hearts of the Portugueſe he 
granted them all the advantage they deſir'd, 
having promis'd and {worn to obſcrve the fol- 
lowing articles. 

„ Firſt, To conſerve to that crown all its prero- 
gatives and ſtiles, the coinage, the royal palace, 
and all the offices uſed in it by its natural Prin- 
ces; and that the King being in Portugal ithoul4 
be ſerv'd by none but natives, 
„ Secondly, That no foreigner ſhould be ca- 
pable of any office or dignity eccleſiaſtical or 
civil, nor of any military commands, nor of 
any title of honour, penſions, or grants, nor 
of having the liberty of trading to any of the 
Portugueſe plantations. 

„ Thirdly, That the Viceroy of the kingdom 
ſhould be always one of the royal family. 

% Fourthly, That wherever the King was, a 
certain number of Portugueſe ſhould aſſiſt, with 
the title of the Council of Portugal, and thro' 
whoſe hands only all diſpatches ſhould paſs, and 
which ſhould be all written in the Portugueſe 
tongue; and that the Portugueſe as well as 
the Caſtilians ſhould be admitted to offices in 
the palace, 

„ Fifthly, That the Cortes ſhould not be af- 
ſembled out of the kingdom, and that all the 
publick affairs ſhould be tranſacted in that aſ- 
ſembly. 

„ Sixthly, That the King ſhould obtain no bulls 
from the Pope to receive the thirds or any other 
eccleſiaſtical ſubſidies. 

„ Seventhly, That the dry ports betwixt the 
two kingdoms ſhould be open'd, and the mer- 
chants be allow'd to trade without paying any 
duties. 

„ Eighthly, That the King ſhould reſide in Por- 
tugal as much as he could poſſibly, and that the 
Prince ſhould be bred up in it, to beget in him 
an affection for the Portugueſe, 

% Laſtly, In caſe. the King or any of his ſuc- 
ceſſors ſhould violate the foreſaid articles, it 
ſhould be lawful for the three eſtates of the 
kingdom to withdraw their allegiance from 
him. 

« But to proceed: King PIII having thus 
united Portugal to the reit of Spain, that na- 
tion became very great ſufferers by it; for as 
PHIL1P was at this time endeavouring to re- 
duce the Netherlands, he thought nothing 
would contribute to it more than the prohi- 


58 2 „ biting 
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Philip IV. 
1621. 
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biting them to traffick with Spain and Por- 
tugal, the Dutch employing a great many ſhips 
in tranſporting the native commedities of Spain 
and Portugal, as well as the produce of their 
foreign plantations and ſettlements to the 
northern Kingdems of Europe; and PRI“ 
1.1P imagin'd, that if this branch of the Ne- 
thetlanders navigation and commerce was ſtop— 
ped, they would be oblig'd to come to any 
terms he ſhould preſcribe. But this project 
had a very different effect from what he ex- 
pected, for the Dutch being excluded trading 
with Spain and Portugal, from whence they 
uſed to fetch ſpices and other valuable mer- 
chandize, the product of Aſia and America, 
fitted out ſtrong fleets, and follow'd the Spa- 
niards and Portugueſe in the road they had 
{truck out to the Eaft and Weſt- Indies, and 
not ouly brought to Europe the ſame rich 
goods theſe nations had for many years mo- 
nopoi1z'd, but drove the Portugueſe from their 
beſt ſettlements in India, and other countries 
of Aſia, as well as from ſome others they had 
in Brazil, and on the coaſt of Africa. This 
provox'd the Portugueſe to the laſt degree, 
and they would gladly have ſhook off the 
Spaniſh yoke, under the conduct of whoſe Prin- 
ces they ſuſtain'd ſuch irreparable loſſes : but 
PHILIP maintain'd his dominion over that 
kingdom till he died, as did his fon PHILIP 
the third of Spain, and the ſecond of Portu- 
gal. PHIL1P the fourth, his grandſon, alſo 
ſucceeded quietly to the kingdoms of Spain 
and Portugal, which he enjoy'd about nine- 
teen years; but the Spaniards having been weak- 
en'd by a long expenſive war with France, 
and the revolt of the Catalans, the Portugueſe 
had a fair opportunity of delivering their coun- 
try from a foreign yoke; and as the Duke of 
Braganza was the next in blood to their for- 
mer Princes, they made him an offer of the 
crown, of which he did not ſeem very am- 
bitious : but while he was meditating on one ſide 
the hazard of the enterprize, and on the other 
the glories which might accrue to his coun- 
try, and his family in particular, if he ſhould 
ſucceed, the court of Spain, before he had de- 
termin'd with himſelf which part to take, had 
ſome intimation given them of the deſign, 
and King Philip ſummon'd the Duke, and 
the reſt of the Portugueſe nobility, to attend 
him in the Catalonian war. The Duke ſaw 


the ſnare, and excuſed himſelf as well as he 


could: He alledg'd that his coffers were low, 
and he was not in a condition to bear the ex- 
pence a man of his quality muſt neceſſarily be 
at in the field, The Court of Madrid here- 
upon ordered him a remittance of twenty thou- 
ſand piſtoles, with a promiſe of accommodating 
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him with more. Things being come to a CH A. Nen 
criſis, the Duke conſulted his Lady upon the IX. | 
occaſion: She was of the family of Medina . — 


Sidonia, a Princeſs of great ſpirit, and is ſaid 
to have anſwer'd him after this manner; Sir, 
if you reſolve to go toSpain, you run the ha- 
zard of your life; you do the ſame in attempt- 
ing the crown of Portugal; but if you muſt 
die, it were better to die a King than a Duke: 
And this it ſeems determin'd his choice. The 
whole kingdom of Portugal, and all their fo- 
reign ſettlements, unanimouſly acknowledg'd 
him for their Sovereign, except Ceuta, in which 
was a Spaniſh Governour, This ſurprizing re- 
volution was effected in an inſtant, without 
having coſt the lives of three people, though 
it coſt a great deal of blood and treaſure to 
maintain it afterwards. It was undertaken on p,. ot 
the firſt of December 1640, when in the of- Braganz/. 
fices of the church for that day we meet with 955 
theſe words, taken out of the thirteen chap- N 
ter of the Romans, ver. 11. And that knowing 
the time, that now it 1s high time to awake out 
of fleep ; for now is our ſalvation nearer than when 
we belizved, Which the Portugueſe did then, 
and have ever ſince regarded, as an oracle from 
heaven declaring in their favour. Thus did 
this Prince aſcend the throne of Portugal, and 
was proclaim'd by the name of JohN the 
fourth, It is thought very ſtrange that this 
deſign ſhould be communicated: to above two 
hundred perſons, and a whole year taken up 
in preparations for its execution, and yet not 
be diſcover'd to the court of Spain till it was 
too late to prevent it. The new King how- 
ever had not been long upon the throne, be- 
fore a plot was form'd againſt him ; but he 
being ſo fortunate to ſuppreſs the conſpiracy 
before it came to a head, it ſerved only to e- 
ſtabliſn his authority over his ſubjects. He 
was eſteem'd a good Prince, and an encoura- 
ger of learning : the greateſt misfortune of his 
reign was the reviving the war with the Dutch, 
who poſlefled themſelves of moſt of the ſet- 
tlements the Portugueſe had left in India and 
Africa; but they had the good fortune to drive 
the Dutch out of Brazil. King Joun hav- 
ing reign'd about ſixteen years, died anno 1656, 
leaving two ſons and one daughter, viz. Don 
ALPHONs0 his eldeſt ſon, Don PEDRO the 
youngeſt, and one daughter named KaTHE- 
RINE. 
„ ALPHONSO being very young at his fa- His fn A 
ther's death, reign'd ſome time under the guar- 
dianſhip of his mother, who was very ſuccels- 
ful during her adminiſtration againſt the Spa- 
niards, who having made peace with France, 
invaded Portugal, and were determin'd to have 
brought that kingdom under their dominion 
| cc again; 


OF PORTUGAL. 909 
Ap. Nc Ap.“ again; but the Portugueſe being aſſiſted by the plunder with the tyrant, But ſince the Spaniſh C HAP. 
X. | >» G4, King of England, who had married the Prin- Court has been govern'd by French Councils, they IX. 


ce KATHERINE, and by the French Kin 

« underhand, aorwithSindiog he had ſtipulated 
« by the Pyrenean treaty not to afford them any 
e affiſtance, the Portugueſe defeated their ene- 
« mies in ſeveral engagements, the moſt impor- 
« tant victory being that of Villa Vicioſa, This 
« train of ill ſucceſs, with their loſſes in the 
« Low Countries, induc'd the Spaniards to make 


have ſtruck off a multitude of penſioners, aid r 
now govern both nobility and commonalty by 
their ſtanding troops, e have inſtances in ſome 
other kingdoms where the Court is trebly guard- 
ed: 1. By an almighty band of Penſioners. 2. By 
a body of national troops. And, 3. If either of 
theſe ſhould boggle at the villainous parts they are 
expected to act, there is a body of foreign mer- 


<« peace with Portugal, and renounce all their 
c pretenſions to that crown. 

« King ALPHONS0 coming of age, the Queen- 
« dowager, who did not approve of his conduct, 
<« retired into a cloyſter, where ſhe died. Al- 
«© PHONSO afterwards married the Princeſs of 
Nemours, of the houſe of Savoy, who upon pre- 
* tence of her huſband's impotence, retir'd alſo in- 
to a convent, and obtain'd a divorce from him; 
* while Don PE DRO, his younger brother, was 
ſo fortunate as to perſuade the people that Don 
„ ALPHONSO was a weak man, and incapable 
© of governing the kingdom, and procur'd him 
* to be. depos'd by an aſſembly of the States, 
and baniſh'd to the iſland of Tercera, anno 1668, 
from whence he was brought back ſome time 
after, and died in the caſtle of Cintra on the 
© twelfth of December 1683, till when Don PR- 


cenaries ready to keep the ſurly natives in awe. 
And if all theſe ſhou'd fail, they are provided o 
a guaranty of moſt of the powers of Europe to 
ſecure their thrones, and defend the moſt oppreſ- 
ſive arbitrary meaſures, 

To return ; As the revenues of the crown of 
Portugal are not the largeſt, and the greateſt part 
of them is employ'd in penſions among the Gran- 
dees and Nobility, and conſequently the court in 
no condition to maintain a foreign war, it has 
been the wiſdom of their Princes, and particu- 
larly of Don PE DRO, to promote peace with all 
Chriſtian Princes and States. Accordingly, in the 
firſt long war between the Allies and Lewis the 
fourteenth, we find the Portugueſe ſtood neu- 
ters; nor did they come into the Jaſt war in 
Queen ANNE's reign, till the year 1702, and 
then it is evident the whole weight of the war 


His brother“ DRO took upon him the title of Regent of 
Don Pedro se the Kingdom, but upon the death of ALÞHoN- 
"pe lim. c £0 he was proclaim'd King. Whether Don 
* ALPHONS0- was really that weak Prince the 
friends of Don PeDRo gave out, when they 
** procur'd him to be depoſed, is not eaſy to de- 
termine; but when we ſee the wife and bro- 


on that ſide was borne by their Allies. 

The cautious Portugueſe, before they enter'd x-94, 
into the grand Alliance, inſiſted, that the Arch- The terms 
duke CHARLES, who was to be proclaim'd King 92 which the 
of Spain, ſhould be ſent to Portugal with an ar- re mo 


my of twelve thouſand Engliſh and Dutch troops; the Grand- 
that the Allies alſo ſhould take into their pay Alliance. 


ther in a confederacy againſt him, and even con- 
** tracting marriage in his life-time, and mak- 
ing intereſt to deprive him of the regal power, 
it is very natural, to ſuſpect that the late King 
had foul: play. It is not a divorce purchaſed 
at Rome, or a diſpenſation from the Holy See 
to commit inceſt, that can ſanctify injuſtice 
and adultery: They might ſeem to flouriſh 
for a time, and what in polluted infamous em- 
© braces, but ſerenity of mind could never be 
** found under ſuch a load of guilt.” 

Some writers however, I find, give Don PE- 
DRO a great character. They relate, that he was 
a Prince of excellent parts, and apply'd himſelf 
with all imaginary diligence to render his ſubjects 
ealy and happy: and it is indeed become a pro- 
Verb, The worſe Title the better King: abundance 
of Popular acts muſt be done to take off the peo- 
ple's attention, and keep them quiet. But the ſum. 
of their policy, both here and in Spain, ſeems to 
be the bribing the nobility and leading men, who 
willingly contribute to the ſlavery and oppreſſion 
ot their fellow-ſubje&ts, that they may — the 
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thirteen thouſand of the troops of Portugal, and 
that a large fleet ſhould be fitted. out to protect 
their coaſt and trade againſt the inſults of the 
French. Accordingly Sir CLOUDESLY SHOVEL, 
with thirty-five Engliſh men of war and fourteen - 
Dutch, arriv'd at the mouth of the Tagus the 
latter end of July, from whence the confede- 
rate fleet failed into the Streights, and having 
alarm'd the coaſt of Spain, made a deſcent with. 
two or three thouſand men near Altea in Valen- 
cia, inviting the Spaniards to join them, declaring 
they were come to protect them from the tyranny 
of the French, and aſſiſt them in ſetting their 
lawful Sovereign the Archduke CHARLES upon 
the throne, Nor did the people ſeem averle to 
the propoſal, but brought in proviſions to the 
fleet, and many of them drunk the Archduke's 
health. However, things not being yet ripe for 
a general revolt, the troops re-imbarqued, and 
the fleet having in vain endeavour'd to relieve the 
Cevennois in Languedoc, and cruiſed in the Me- 
diterranean till the latter end of the year, the Ad- 
miral viſited the coaſts of Portugal again, and af- 

terwards- 
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CH AP. terwards return'd to England, not having been 
IX. able to meet with the French fleet, which kept 
Ly cdloſe in their harbours this year. 


Archquke On the 12th of September the Emperor and 
dechr'd the King of the Romans ſign'd an act, whereb 
Ring of they relinquiſh'd all their right to the Spanif 
Spain. 


monarchy in favour of the Archduke CHARLES: 
the Emperor at the fame time declaring that the 
male branch of the houſe of Auſtria being extinct 
in Spain, that monarchy with the dominions 
thereto bulonging was devoived upon him ; and 
being importuned by his illuſtrious confederates, 
particularly the King of Portugal, to provide a 
ſucceilor to that monarchy, he thought proper to 
ſend over his ſecond fon, the Archduke CHARLES, 
to Spain, in order to put him in poſſeſſion of that 
kingdom : to which purpoſe his Imperial Majeſty 
and the King of the Romans had made this re- 
ſignation of their rights, and did declare and ac- 
knowledge the ſaid Archduke King of Spain, by 
the Stile and Title of CHARLES III, &c. Af- 
ter which, another act was read on behalf of the 
Archduke, declaring his acceptance of the Spaniſh 
crown, and renouncing all his right to the do- 
minions of the houſe of Auſtria in the Empire: 
and the Emperor, the King of the Romans, and 
the Archduke afterwards took their oaths at the 
altar for the confirmation of the ſaid reſpective 
acts. Then the Archduke was prociaim'd King 
of Spain, and received the compliments of the 
Court thereupon. The Emperor afterwards wrote a 
letter to the King of Portugal, notifying his 
proclaiming the Archduke King of Spain, and 
that he deſign'd he ihould ſhortly viſit Portugal. 
Another letter was wrote to the Queen of Eng- 
land, recommending the new-made King to her 
protection : upon the receipt whereof, the Queen 
wrote to King CRARLES, alluring him ſhe would 
employ all the ſtrength of her arms in his fa- 
vour. | 

The Archduke, now ſtiled King CHARLES 
the third, ſoon after ſet out from Vienna for Hol- 
land, where he arrived the ſecond of November; 
and having continued at the Hague till the 23d 
of December, embarqued for England. He ar- 
rived at Spithead the 26th of the fame month, 
where the Duke of Somerſet, Maſter of the horſe 
to the Qucen of England, waited on him on ſhip- 
board, with a letter and a compliment from her 
Majeſty, inviting him to Windfor, His Catho- 
lick Majeſty there1pon came on ſhore, and went 
to Petworth, the Duke of Somerſet's ſeat in Suſ- 
ſex ; where the Prince of Denmark, her Majeſty's 
conſort, was come to receive him. On the 29th 
his Catholick Majeſty with the Prince came to 
Windſor; the Queen received him at the top of 
the airs, and after ſome compliments of courſe, 
he thank'd her for her generous aſliſtance to- 


He comes to 
England, 
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vice; then the Portugueſe Generals, and every 


wards ſetting him on the throne of Spain. (For 

not only the Britiſh fleets and e were ranks; $ 
ploy'd in his ſervice, but the very charges of his wy 
voyage, and his court in Portugal, were to be, * 
and actually were, provided at the expence of 
Britain.) His Majeſty ſupp'd with the Queen and 
Prince of Denmark that evening; her Majeſty 
giving the King the right hand at table, and 
the Prince ſitting at the end. His Catholick 
Majeſty lay but two nights at Windſor, where 
the Engliſh court appear'd in all its luſtre, no- 
thing was wanting that might render the enter- 
tainment agreeable or magnificent: the King took 
the napkin from the Ducheſs of Marlborough, 
and vou'd hold it while the Queen waſh'd ; after 
which he return'd it to her Grace with his dia- 
mond ring wrapp'd up in it ; but the reſt of the 
Queen's ſervants were ſtrictly prohibited to take 
any thing of the King, who did not abound in 
treaſure at this time, 

His Majeſty having taken leave of the Queen, 
return'd to Petworth the 31ſt of December, and 
the next day went on board Admiral Rook in 
the Royal 8 at Spithead. The Dutch 
ſquadron having join'd the fleet, they ſet ſail the 
fifth of January; but meeting with a terrible 
ſtorm in the latitude of 46, they return'd to 
St, Hellens the 20th to refit. The twelfth of g. 
February the fleet ſet fail again, and on the twen- in Porugl 
ty-fifth arriv'd in the river of Liſbon, where the with a 46. 
Ch of Portugal with his two eldeſt ſons came Bu 
on board the Royal Catherine, and after a ſhort Buch 
{tay the two Kings went on ſhore, where Te Deum forces 
was ſung for his Majeſty's ſafe arrival; and in 
the beginning of March all the Engliſh and Dutch 
auxiliary troops arrived in Portugal, being com- 
manded by Duke Schomberg. Whereupon the 
Marquiſs de Chateauneuf, Ambaſſador of France 
to the King of Portugal, retir'd from thence. 

But the Engliſh and Dutch, who had promiſed 
themſelves ſuch mighty advantages from the King 
of Portugal's coming into the Grand Alliance, 
found themſelves miſerably diſappointed : not a 
third part of the horſes were provided for re- 
mounting their cavalry that had been promiſed 
them, and thoſe under ſize and not fit for ſer- 


Governour of a province who has the ſupreme mi- 
litary command lodg'd in him, inſiſted on com- 
manding the Confederate Generals, and that their 
troops ſhould take the right upon all occaſions 3 
nor would they ſuffer the Engliſh and Dutch to 
march in a body, but diſtributed them into their 
little ragged frontier towns that were not tenable, 
where many of them were made priſoners by the 
Duke of Anjou, who invaded Portugal this year 
with an army of two and twenty thouſand men. 


The Marquiſs das Minas pretended indeed to 91 
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CHAP.a diverſion by marching into Caſtile ; but the 
IX. Duke of Berwick, who commanded the Spaniſh 


army, perfectly contemn'd him, and having fat 
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down before Caſtle-David, made the garriſon pri- 
ſoners of war. Duke Schomberg, who com- 
manded the Engliſh, being weary of his com- 
mand in ſuch circumſtances, deſired to be recall'd, 
and the Earl of Galway, a French refugee, who 
made no difficulty in facrincing the honour and 
intereſt of Britain to the Portugueſe afterwards, 
commanded on that fide in his room, 

In the mean time the Engliſh Admiral Sir 
GEORGE Rook having diſembark'd the Confe- 
derate troops, ſail'd from the river of Liſbon and 
cruiſed off of Cape St. Vincent, for the ſecurity 
of the Turky and Levant fleets, and then re- 
turn'd to Liſbon. He ſet fail again the latter end 
of April with forty ſhips of the line, and ſome 
land- forces on board commanded by the Prince 
of Heſſe, for Barcelona, where they ſummon'd 
the Governour : but he paying no regard to their 
ſummons, and ſome Catalans aſſuring the Admi- 
ral and the Prince, that there were five to one 
in the city for King CHARLEs, they landed 
ſome forces, and ſent a ſecond ſummons, but with 
no better ſucceſs, Whereupon having thrown a- 
bout threeſcore bombs into the city, the forces 
were re-imbarqued, and the fleet ſail'd towards 
Toulon ; near which place the Admiral received 
advice from Liſbon, that the Count de Toulouſe 
was come into the Mediterranean with the Breſt 
ſquadron, in order to join that of 'T houlon ; and 
on the ſeventh of June the ſcouts made the ſig- 
nal of ſecing the French fleet. 'I he Admiral 
thereupon ſtood after them, but could not bring 
them to an engagement. Having loſt fight of the 
French fleet, he made the beſt of his way to the 
Streights, where he was join'd by another ſqua- 
dron of Engliſh men of war commanded by Sir 
CLouDESLY SHOVEL, and it was reſolved to 
attack Gibraltar with their united force. The 
fleet got into the bay the twenty-firſt of July, 
and at three in the afternoon, the Marines, to 
the number of 1800, with the Prince of Heſſe 
at the head of them, were put on ſhore on the 
neck of land to the northward of the town, to 
cut off any communication with the coun- 
try. The Admiral on the twenty-ſecond in 
the morning order'd fome ſhips to cannonade 
the town under the command of Rear-Admi- 
ral Bywvo and Rear-Admiral VANDERDUs- 
SEN; and Captain Hicks in the Yarmouth, 
with ſome other ſhips, were to batter the ſouth 
mole-head : but the wind blowing contrary, it 
was put off till the twenty-third, when the ſhips 
being all in their places by break of day, the 
cannonading begun, and was perform'd with great 
'ury, above fifteen thouſand ſhot being made in 
ave or fix hours time againſt the town, The 
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enemy being beat from their guns, eſpecially at CH AP. 


the ſouth mole-head, and the Admiral conlider- 
ing that the gaining that work would probably 
reduce the town, order'd Captain WITACRE 
with all the boats arm'd to poileſs himſelf of it, 
which was perform'd with great expedition ; 
whereupon the enemy ſprung a mine that blew 
up the fortifications upon the mole, kill'd two 
Licutenants and forty men, and wounded ſixty 
more. However, they kept poſleſfion of the great 
platform, and advancing to a redoubt between 
the mole and the town, made themſelves maſters 
of it, with a great many of the enemy's cannon. 


IX, 
—— 


Then they ſent the Governour a peremptory Cibraltar 
ſummons, who on the twenty- fourth in the morn- taken. 


ing deſired to capitulate. Hoſtages therefore be- 
ing exchanged, and the treaty concluded, the 
Prince of Heſſe took poſleſlion of the town the 
ſame evening. | 

Soon aſter the taking of Gibraltar, the Breſt 
and T houlon ſquadrons being join'd, and amount - 
ing to two and fifty ſhips of the line of battle, 
and twenty-four pall:ys, commanded by the Count 
de Thoulouſe, encounter'd the Confederate fleet, 
conſiſting of hfty-three ſhips of the line, com- 
manded by Sir GEORGE Rook, on the thir- 
teenth of Auguſt N. S. oft of Malaga. The French 
ſhips were generally much larger, and being but 
Juſt come out of harbour, much cleaner than thoſe 
of the Confederates. The fight continued till 
night, and the fleets remain'd in fight of each 
other a day or two afterwards, but neither ſide, 
"tis evident, cared to renew the engagement; the 
French by their own account had becn ver 
roughly 
that he had ſpent ſo much of his powder and ſhot 
in the taking of Gibraltar and in the engagement, 
that ſome of his ſhips had not three rounds left; 
and his being able to brave the French in theſe 
circumſtances, might well be look'd upon cqual to 
a victory, 'The French indeed pretended he de- 
clined fighting, that is, he did not purſue them; 
and this is very true, he would have been a mad- 
man if he had in that condition: but it is as cer- 
tain they did not purſue him, ſince he remain'd two 
days in ſight of them after the engagement, and 
then fail'd no farther than Gibraltar, where they 
might have found him eight days afterwards, if 
they had had any ſtomach ior fighting. It is plain 
therefore they had enough of it, eſpecially ſince 
they never attempted to retake Gibraltar, or en- 
ter d upon any further action till they return'd. 
into their harbours. ** 

The French, in their relation of this engage- 
ment, inform us, that Sir CLOUDESLY SHOVEL, 
who led the Van of the Engliſh, ſail'd fo far be- 
fore the reſt of the fleet, that he was in danger of 
being ſurrounded by the enemy and cut off, which 
obliged Sir GzoRGE Rook to begin the fight 

at 


handled, and the Engliſh Admiral found 


Sea- fight off 
of Malaga. 
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CHAP, at too great a diſtance ; and this was the true rea- 


1X. 


A otberwiſe have been expected. 
further, that the French were never able to man 


ſon he had not ſo compleat a victory as might 
We may obſerve 


above fifty or ſixty fail of men of war of the 
line during the late wars, tho' they pretend they 


have no leſs than two or three hundred large men 


of war in their ports; and *tis true their foreign 
trade can never furniſh them with ſeamen ſuth- 
cient to man more than fixty capital ſhips, fo 
that they are ſo far from being a match ſor the 


a O 
maritime powers the Engliſh or Dutch, who are 


either of them able to fit out a navy of above a 


hundred ſail, as they actually did in the Dutch 
war, and in the laſt war with France; but as 
large ſquadrons were always taken up in pro— 
tecting their coaſts and their trade, the grand fleet 
ſeldom conſiſted of more than fifty or ſixty ſail of 
men of war, which they ſaw was abundantly 
ſufficient to engage the whole force of France at 
fea, And when LEWIS XIV became ſenſible of 
this, we find he laid up his grand fleet, and only 
fitted out ſquadrons to ruin our trade and foreign 
ſettlements, in which he was but too ſucceſsfu!. 
Another obſervation which cannot be paſs'd by 
here, is, that notwithſtanding the Portugueſe are 
ſuppoſed able to fit out five and twenty or thirty 
men of war, they hardly join'd our flect with a 
ſingle ſhip during the war, or cou'd protect their 
own coaſts or trade againſt the inſults of a French 
ſquadron, but Sir GEORGE Rook was obliged to 
leave them eighteen or twenty fail for their de- 
fence when he return'd to England, as our Ad- 
mirals did afterwards almoſt every year during the 
war. And I am ſatisfied, wou'd the Portugueſe 
have conſented to have join'd our fleets with a 
ſquadron of theirs, our Admirals have juſtly ſo 
mean an opinion of their marine force, that they 
wou'd not have depended on them any more 
than our Generals cou'd depend on the aſſiſtance 
of their horſe on ſhore. 

But to return from this digreſſion, if it be one: 
The conſederate fleet being return'd to their ports, 
the French and Spaniards the following winter 
laid ſiege to Gibraltar by land, while Admiral 
PoinTI, with a ſquadron of thirteen French 
men of war block'd it up by fea ; of which Ad- 
miral LEAKE, whocommanded the Engliſh ſqua- 
dron left for the protection of the Portugueſe 
at Liſbon, having intelligence, ſet fail for the 
Streights, and ſurpriſing PoiNT1 with his ſqua- 
dron in the bay of Gibraltar, took three men of 
war, and run two of the largeſt on ſhore, which 
the enemy immediately quitted and ſet fire to. 
Whereupon the beſiegers, after they had lain ſix 
months before the place, and ruin'd beſt part of 
their army, thought fit to draw off their batte- 
ries and raiſe the ſiege. 

The Confederates receiving repeated intelli- 


of peace, and all was in a profound tranquillity- 


gence that the Spaniards, and particularly the Ca- CH AC 
talans, were ready to revolt on the appearance of IX | 
King CHARLES with a body of troops upon their 
coaſt, the grand fleet, commanded by Sir CLou- 1705, 
DESLY SHOVEL, With a detachment of land-for- KingChary 
ces under the command of the Earl of Peter- ' * 
borough, ſet ſail from Spithead to Liſbon, where the Cont 
they arrived the twentieth of June, and his Ca- derate tex, 
tholick Majeſty coming on board them, they fail'd 
to Gibraltar, where they took up the Prince of 
Heſſe Darmſtadt, and watering afterwards at the 
bay of Altea in Valencia, they found the people 
of that kingdom generally diſpoſed to declare for 
King CHARLEs III; from whence the fleet 
{teer'd for Barcelona, where they did not arrive 
till the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, having been 
hinder'd by calms, contrary winds, and other ac- 
cidents. The Prince of Heſſe, who went before 
with two frigates to learn the poſture things were 
in on that fide, being return'd to the fleet, and 
having acqainted the Generals that the town of 
Vich had already declared for his Catholick Ma- 
jeſty, as other places ſeem'd ready to do, the 
troops were landed to the eaſtward of the city 
without oppoſition, and on the twenty-ſeventh 
ſome ſhips which had been ſent to ſummon Denia, 
brought intelligence that the city had ſurrender'd ; 
whereupon the tents, artillery and ammunition 
being landed, his Catholick Majeſty went on ſhore 
the twenty-eighth of Auguſt, being receiv'd by 
a vaſt concourſe of Catalans, that cried out with- 
out ceaſing, Long live King CHARLES III. And 
it being agreed to attack Fort Montjoy to the 
weſtward of the town in the firſt place, though 
with very little hopes of ſucceſs, a bomb luckily 
ſet fire to the powder of the Fort, and blowing 
up the works, made it an eaſy conqueſt ; but the 
Ar of Heſſe Darmſtadt loſt his life in the at- 
tACK, | 

The Earl of Peterborough afterwards order'd 
the trenches to be open'd againſt the city, which 
was begun on the nineteenth of September, and 
the fleet bombarded it from the ſea, ſetting fire 
to the town in ſeveral places, which put the = 
ple in a great conſternation 3 whereupon Don 

ELASCO the Governour gave leave to the Friars 
and the reſt of the Clergy, with the Nuns, to re- 
tire out of the place, and they were kindly re- 
ceived by King CHARLES. a 

While the Confederates lay before the place, 
the Catalans came and offer'd their ſervice to his 
Catholick Majeſty, of whom two thouſand were 
mounted and arm'd, the reſt brought in provi” 
ſions and neceſſaries, and contributed very much 1 
towards taking the town, which ſurrender'd on Bi 
the fourteenth of October, N. S. and the next 
day the ſhops in Barcelona were open'd as in time 


King CHARLES, in his letter to the N 
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Either with their purſes or advice. But notwith- CH A P. 
ſtanding the moſt preſſing inſtances of the confe- IX. 
derate Generals, the Portugueſe could not bee 
drawn out of their quarters till the beginning of 
October, when they laid ſiege to Badajoz, and Badajc2 be- 
one would think 9 with a deſign to raiſe it; for ſieted. 


CHAP, England on this great event, dated the twenty- 

IX. ſecond of October, ſays, That all her Majeſty's 
wy officers and ſoldiers had behaved themſelves with 
uncommon gallantry, and taken a city with eight 
thouſand men, and ſome few miquelets, which 
thirty thouſand French were not able to do : that 


the cruelties of the late Viceroy, and a report that 
he intended to carry away ſeveral priſoners from 
thence, contrary to the capitulation, had incited 


the burghers and country people to take arms; 


and the garriſon being employ'd in loading their 
baggage in order to march out, wert in danger of 
being cut in pieces, had not the Earl of Peter- 
borough with her Majeſty's troops ente the town 
and prevented it; and it was with à great deal of 
difficulty that the Earl preſerved the Viceroy, 
And not only Barcelona, but Terragona, Lerida, 
Tortoſa, and all the towns in Catalonia, except 
Roſes, immediately ſurrender'd to the Allies. 

The ſeaſon of the year requiring the fleet to re- 
turn home, four Engliſh and two Dutch frigates 
were left at Barcelona to attend King CHARLES; 
and Sir CLoUDESLY SHOVEL left twenty-five 
fail of Engliſh, under the command of Admiral 
LEAKE, and fifteen Dutch, commanded by Ad- 
miral W ASSENAER, to wintet a& Liſbon, and 
protect the Portugueſe. — x 

The Catalans upon theſe ſuccelſes raiſed fix re- 
giments for King CHARLES, beſides a regiment 


of five hundred dragoons which his Majeſty form'd 


out of the late garriſon of Barcelona that took 
ſervice under him, and conſtituted his guard; 
theſe were commanded by Count Z IN Z EN DORF. 
At the ſame time Don RA PHAEL NeBOrT, a 
Catalan, came over to the King with his whole 
regiment, conſiſting of five hundred horſe, who 
were joined by an hundred and fifty other horſe 
on the way. And a declaration being publiſh'd 
inviting all good Spaniards to aſſiſt his ajelly in 
the recovery of his throne, deputies came from 
ſeveral towns in Valencia to make their ſubmiſſion, 
Whereupon the Earl of Peterborough, with one 
thouſand horſe, five hundred foot, and a body of 
miquelets, march'd to the capital city of Valencia, 
and by the aſſiſtance of the inhabitants made him- 
ſelf maſter of it, making the Viceroy and the 
Archbiſhop priſoners ; and thereupon the whole 
kingdom of Valencia, except Alicant and Peniſola, 
revolted to King CHARLES: And had the Por- 
tugueſe made any diverſion, as they promiſed, or 
but permitted their-Allies the Engliſh and Dutch 
to advance to the frontiers of Spain at this time, 
tis not improbable but all Spain had ſubmitted to 
King CHARLEs ; for the Grandees were ſo diſ- 
guſted at the influence they ſaw French counſels 
had in all their affairs, and at ſome promotions of 
the ſubjects of that nation, that when 2 
PHILIP call'd the Grandees ether to advi 

* in oy exigence, they ref to aſſiſt him 
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they ſuffer'd themſelves to be ſurprized by Marſhal 
THessE, who threw a ſupply of troops and pro- 
viſions into the town after ſome progreſs had been 
made in the ſiege: whereupon the b re- 
tir'd, and march'd into winter quarters. At this 
ſiege the Earl of Galway, who commanded the 
Britiſh troops, had his right hand ſhot off; where- 
upon he was carried to Elvas, whither the Portu- 
gueſe Generals ſoon followed him, for which they 
had not fo good an excuſe. 

The Portugueſe being retreated into their own 
country, the Karl of Peterborough march'd with 
fifteen hundred men to Valencia, and the city of 
Barcelona being drain'd of ſoldiers, by ſending de- 
tachments to 'I ortoſa, Lerida, Gironne, &c. King 
PH1L1P on a ſudden drew all the troops he could 
together, both French and Spaniards, and inveſted 
Barcelona on the ſecond of April, N. S. 1706, 


before that city had any notice of his motions, or Barcelona 


the breaches were well repaired ; and had not the 
Count de Thoulouſe, who was to convoy the ar- 
tillery and ammunition neceſſary for the ſiege, and 
block it up by ſea, been put back and detain'd a 
conſiderable time by contrary winds, the town 
had been retaken by the enemy before the Allies 
could have reiiev'd it. But the Lord Peterborough 
having found means to reinforce the garriſon, and 
harraſſing the enemy's camp with perpetual alarms, 
the town held out till the ſecond of May, when 
his Lordſhip ſent King CHARLEs intelligence 
that the confederate fleet was approaching. On 
the ſeventh the Earl of Peterborough (who was 
Admiral as well as General) joined the fleet off 
Tarragona with ſeveral barks, and fourteen hun- 
dred land-forces in them, and his Excellency went 


on board the Prince George, hoiſting the Union 
fo 7 
in Barcelona bay, to the Pang, ung + joy of the 
garriſon and inhabitants, for Fort Montjoy was 
taken the twenty-fifth of April, the Lord Don- 
negal who commanded there being killed, and 
the enemy preparing to give the town a general 

aſſault. FOR | 
The Earl of Peterhorough going on ſhore with 
the troops he had on board, the town no longer 
prehended themſelves in any danger, and on the 
twelfth of May, N. S. King PHIL I raiſed the 
fiege with the utmoſt precipitation, leaving be- 
hind him a hundred and fix braſs cannon, twenty- 
three mortars, all his ſick and wounded, and pro- 
digious quantities of proviſion and ammunition ; 
and it was obſerv'd, that the ſame morning about 
nine there was a great eclipſe of the ſun, which 
5 een 


and on the eighth the fleet came to an anchor Barcelona 
relieved. 
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CHAP, being the French device, ſuperſtitious people ima- 
IX. gin'd portended no good to their nation. King 
ny —d PHILIP wich his army retir'd into France, and 
the French fleet commanded by the Count de 


The Allies being encamp'd at Nueſtra Signora CH A p 
de Ratamal, on the twenty-fourth of June a de- IX. 
tachment of horſe was ſent to take poſſeſſion of 
Madrid, from whence there came a deputation the The Alli 
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— 


Alcantara 
| ken. 


Cividad Ro- 
drigo taken. 


Thoulouſe had retir'd before, on notice of the next day to make their ſubmiſſion in form, and 2 
arrival of the confederates on the coaſt of Cata- moſt of the nobility and perſons of diſtinction dd. 


lonia, 

While King PHIL1P was beſieging Barcelona, 
and had withdrawn moſt of his forces from the 
tide of Portugal, the Portugueſe with the confe- 
derate troops ventur'd to enter Caſtile, and lay 
ſiege to Alcantara the tenth of April; which be- 
ing a place of no great ſtrength, capitulated the 
fourteenth, when it was expected the Portugueſe 
would have march'd directly to Madrid, where 
King Pr1Lt1e's Queen and Court were in the 
utmoſt conſternation ; but notwithſtanding all the 
remonſt rances of the Britiſh and Dutch Generals 
tor marching to Madrid, the Portugueſe abſolutely 
retuſed to leave their own frontiers till they ſaw 
the fate of Barcelona determin'd : However, on 
intelligence that the confederate fleet had enter'd 
the Streights in their way to Barcelona, they laid 
ſiege to Cividad Rodrigo the twenty-firſt of May, 
which place furrender'd the twenty- ſixth; and on 
the twenty-ſeventh the news of the raiſing the 
ſiege of Barcelona was brought into their camp; 
whereupon it was unanimouſly agreed by the Por- 
tugueſe and the reſt of the confederate Generals to 
march to Madrid, from which they were not then 
fifty miles diſtant : The army however, on account 
of ſome unpaſlable mountains, were oblig'd firſt 
to march northward as far as Salamanca, where 
they arriv'd the ſeventh of June. On the eigh- 
teenth of the ſame month they came to Eſpinal, 
where Deputics from the Eſcurial came to make 
their ſubmiſſion. Here, by ſome intercepted let- 
ters, they had advice of the victory obtain'd by 
the Allies at Ramellies in Flanders the twelfth 
inſtant, and underſtood that the Spaniards gene- 
rally look'd upon King PHIL1P's affairs as de- 
fperate, That Prince however, after his diſgrace 
at Barcelona, arriv'd at Madrid by the way *. 
France, and finding the Portugueſe bent their 
march towards that capital, he retir'd again, and 
join'd his troops that were returning through Na- 
varre, commanding the reſt of his forces that were 
difperſed through Spain to follow him. 

Before he left Madrid, he propoſed it to the 
Grandees and the reſt of the Nobility, that they 
would take the field with him; but they deſired 
to be excuſed, and moſt of them retired to their 
country-ſcats. The Spaniards ſeemed very in- 
different which party fucceeded, at leaſt they did 
not think it worth their while to hazard any thing 
for either Prince. They did not approve of French 
counſels, but were made to believe their religion 
was in danger from thoſe armies of hereticks in 
confederacy With King CHARLES. 


came into the camp, to expreſs their devotion for 
the houſe of Auſtria, The * moving nearer 
to Madrid, the twenty-ſeventh King CHARLES 


was proclaim'd in that city; whereupon Toledo Toledo, te, 


other conſiderable towens declar'd for get 
. dien 


and many 
him z and even Cardinal PoR TOCARERo wrote 


to the Portugueſe General, the Maquiſs das Minas, 


HARLES, in 


offer ing his ſubmiſhon to m_ 
{ter'd in all courts 


whoſe name juſtice was admini 
of judicature at Madrid. 


The confederate Generals upon this ſucceſs. 


ſent courier after courier to King CHARLEs, to 
haſten his march to Madrid, which at firſt he 
ſeem'd inclin'd to ; but the kingdom of Arragon 
declaring for him at the ſame time, he march'd to 
the capital city of that province, under pretence 


of receiving the ſubmiſſion of that people, where 


he trifled away ſo much time, that the Duke of 
Berwick being reinforc'd, appear'd in fight of the 
Allies, and on the third of Auguſt ſent a detach- 


ment to take poſſeſſion of Madrid again, which pri t 
the Confederates had. quitted a little before, and 2835. 


withdrawn to a more advantageous camp, for they 
were now oblig'd to be upon the defenſive. But at 
length, on the ſixth of Auguſt, King CHARLEs 
and the Lord Peterborough arriv'd in the camp of 


the Allies at Guadalaxara, bringing with them no 


more than five battalions and thirteen ſquadrons, 
which, tho” it did not put them in a capacity of 
acting offenſively, enabled them to make a hand- 
ſome retreat; and the Earl of Peterborough was 


diſpatch'd to Italy to ſolicit further reinforcements, 


the French and Spaniards being at this time en- 


tirely driven out of Lombardy by the Allies, as. 


they muſt have been out of Spain, if the Confe- 
derates had not, to humour the Imperialiſts and 
the Duke of Savoy, employ'd their ſea and land 
forces in that romantick project upon Thoulon, 
which will be mention'd in the next year's tranſ- 
actions. 

But to return to the army at Guadalaxara: 
The Duke of Berwick having poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Madrid again, Toledo, Salamanca, and all the 


towns almoſt that had declar'd for the Allies in 


Caſtile, eſpouſed the part of King PHIL I again, 
whereby the retreat of the Portugueſe to their 
own country was cut off, and it was thereupon 
agreed to retreat into Valencia, to ſecure that 
country, Arragon and Catalonia, in the intereſt 
of King CHARLES, and preſerve a communica- 
tion with the ſea-coaſts : The army accordingly 
made their retreat in good order, paſſing the T agus 
at Fuente Duenas, without any conſiderable = 


The Allies 
retire 


Caſtile» 


IX. 


| OF PORTUSG.A T1; ; 
CHAP. tho! the Duke of Berwick attended their rear during 


the whole march. 


A Wpilſt King CHARLES was retreating from 


Caſtile towards Valencia, a body of ten thouſand 
Engliſh and Dutch arriv'd in the river of Liſbon, 
commanded by the Earl Rivers. "Theſe troops 
were at firſt deſign'd to have made a deſcent in 
France the preceding ſummer, but having been 
dctain'd ſeveral months by contrary winds, that 
enterprize was laid aſide, and they were ſent to 
reinforce the Allies in Spain. The court of Por- 
tugal, on their arrival at Liſbon, propoſed to join 
a body of their national troops with them, and 
that they ſhould march directly to Madrid thro' 
their country; but the Engliſh and Dutch having 
been on board fix months, ſuſfer'd incredible hard- 
ſhips in the voyage, and loſt moſt of their horſes, 
were in no condition to undertake ſuch an enter - 
prize: Nor had the Portugueſe any ſuch troops as 
they mention'd ready to join them, or artillery or 
ammunition provided tor ſuch an undertaking. 


The Earl Rivers however thought fit to land 


his men, as well to refreſh them as to encourage 
the Portugueſe, whoſe frontiers lay pretty much 
expoſed on the retreat of the Allies towards Va- 
lencia. | 
But to return to King CHARLEs : His army 
having gain'd the frontiers of Valencia and Mur- 
cia, he put garriſons into Cuenca, Requena and 
Cifuentes, ſent a detachment of his troops to Ar- 
ragon, and diſpoſed the reſt in ſuch a manner, as 
to protect thoſe countries which continued in his 
intereſt, | 

I find the conduct both of King CHARLEs and 
the confederate Generals that. took poſſeſſion of 
Madrid, exceedingly blamed by ſome writers. 
They relate, that when the French retir'd in ſuch 
a precipitate manner from before Barcelona to the 
frontiers of France, it was the opinion of the 
Engliſh Generals, that King CHARLES ſhould 
have immediately gone on to Madrid by the way 
of Valencia, as being the neareſt, moſt ſafe, and 
moſt convenient way for the ſubſiſtence of the 
confederate troops. Several councils of war were 
held upon it, and it was reſolved in three of them 
nemine contradicente, According to thoſe reſolves, 
the Earl of Peterborough march'd before with fix 
thouſand men to Valencia, and ſoon after his 
Lordſhip arriv'd there, he receiv'd certain advice 
that the Earl of Galway was come with the con- 
federate army user his command to Madrid; 
from whence every one concluded, that King 
CHARLES would have gone with all imaginable 
ſpeed to take poſſeſſion of that capital. The Earl 
of Peterborough, and thoſe who were with him, 
were mightily ſurprized, after a month's waiting 
at Valencia, ta find that his Catholick Majeſty 
had been adyiſed and prevailed upon by the Prince 


de n, and Count de es, to alter 
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thoſe meaſures at Tarragona, where they had re-CHAP, 


ſolved to go to Madrid by the way of Arragon, 


on pretence of conquering that kingdom, Which 


had then declared for him. The Envoy of Por- 
tugal, and our Miniſter at his Majeſty's court, did 
both of them proteſt againit this, and urg'd to 
have their reaſons enter'd in writing ; the fubſtance 
of which was, 1. That Arragon being not well 
furniſh'd with proviſions, it would be very incon- 
venient for our troops to march that way, 2. That 
the enemy having then fix thouſand good horſe 
ready to obſerve his motions, his Majeſty could 
not march that way without viſible hazard. 3. 
That tho' that road were fafe, it would be the 


loſs of fix weeks time before he could arrive at 


Madrid, and that time would be of great impor- 
tance to him in ſuch a conjuncture. Ihoſe about 
him who were for going by the way of Arragon, 
alledg'd, that it was not for his Majeſty's honour 
to go to Madrid in a hurry, without his equipage 
and retinue. To which they fay Nr. STaxHoPr 
reply'd, That King WILLIAM, when he made his 
deſcent upon England, went to London in a hack- 
ney-coach, attended with a few dragoons, otherwiſe 
he had loſt the crown, However, the other coun- 
ſels prevailed, and King CHARLEs purſued their 
advice, of going by way of Arragon, When the 
Earl of Peterborough heard of theſe meaſures, he 
ſent ſeveral letters with the unanimous opinion ot 
his councils of war, that it would be beſt for his 
Majeſty to return and go by the way of Valencia : 
but his Lordſhip's letters, and the opinion of the 
councils of war, had no effect ; his Majeſty went 
on to Saragoſſa, where the great expectations ot 
thoſe who adviſed him to that road terminated in 
being complimented ' with a Torridore, or bull- 
feaſt. When they ſaw too late that dangers ap- 
proach'd, and that the direct way from thence to 
Madrid was not practicable, then they alter'd their 
meaſures again, took the road towards Valencia, 
and ſent to defire that the Earl of Peterborough 
would meet them with all poſſible haſte, 

The confederate army then in Caſtile ſeem'd at 
the fame time to have been under a ſtrange re- 
ſtraint. The Duke of Anjou had no more but fix 
thouſand horſe, and ſcarce any regular foot on 
that fide, when the confederate army came to 
Madrid, fo that it was thought they might have 
forced the enemy to repaſs the Ebro, where they 
would ſoon have been in want of proviſions; or 
the confederate troops might have encamp'd and 
fortify'd themſelves, ſo as to have cover'd Madrid, 
and laid up magazines of corn: But inſtead: of do- 
ing either of theſe, they march'd and encamp'd at 
Guadalaxara, where in leſs than a month they 
were reduc'd to want of proviſions. And it ſeems 
their intelligence was not very good, ſince one 
morning they were ſurprized to fee an army of 


twenty thouland men encamp'd on the other fide 
5 T 2 | of 
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CHAP. of the river over- againſt them, tho' they were CHARLEs's affairs in Spain, and occafion'd the CH AP CH 
IX. inform'd that there was no enemy within thirty war to be protracted ſix years longer, to the irre- Ix 1 
Gy miles of them; and all this while the French parable damage of the Allies, eſpecially of Britain,. 


troops that retir'd from before Barcelona had time 
to march round thro? France into Spain, ſo that 
they were ſuperiour to the confederates in horſe, 
and well nigh a match to them in foot, Per- 
ceiving this advantage, they detach'd a body of 
horſe to repoſſeſs themſelves of Madrid, where they 
KilPd many of the Germans, and others of King 
CHARLES's party: Upon this, Segovia, Toledo, 
Salamanca, and other places which had ſubmitted 
to his Catholick Majeſty, revolted again to the 
Duke of Anjou, and our communication with 
Portugal was cut off. 

When matters came to this paſs, moſt of the 
Generals were for fighting, in order to recover 
that advantage which had been fo unhappily loſt ; 
but of forty-five General Officers, the Earl of Pe- 
terborough alone was againſt running ſuch a 
riſque : his Lordſhip gave his opinion in writing 
againſt it, and convinc'd them that it was not ſafe 
to venture all upon the iflue of a battle, ſince in 
caſe we ſhould be worſted, there could be no 
hopes of a retreat in a country where we had fo 
many enemies. 

This was the ſtate of affairs when the Earl of 
Peterborough came to Guadalaxara. His Lord- 
ſhip was for retaking Alcala, as a proper place for 
covering Madrid, and offer'd to attempt it with 
five thouſand men, by poſſeſſing himſelf of the paſs 
of Henarez, and either to fight ſuch of the ene- 
my as oppoſed him, or to make a good retreat, 
His propoſal was approv'd of by every one, but by 

the delays laid in his way the opportunity was loſt, 
ſo that the confederate army was forc'd to break 
up, and to march higher into the country towards 
Madrid, for the conveniency of proviſions. His 
Lordſhip's baggage was taken by the enemy at 
Huet : The town offer'd to make good the da- 
mage, which he was too generous to accept of ; 
yet he impoſed it upon them by way of puniſh- 
ment, to bring in all the corn of that diſtri to 
the army, which was ſo conſiderable, that it 
ſerv'd them for bread for ſix weeks. His Lordſhi 
finding there were Generals enough for the reſt of 
the campaign, and that he had very little influence 
on their councils, retir'd to Valencia, and from 
thence went to Italy, as well to provide remit- 
tances of money for the forces in the Britiſh ſer- 
vice, as to endeavour to procure a reinforcement 
of troops from thence, which might very well 
have been ſpared there, ſince the French were 
driven out of ep And if the Duke of 
Savoy and the Imperial Generals would have come 
into theſe meaſures, Spain had been ſecured to the 
houſe of Auſtria in another campaign: That fatal 
project on Thoulon, for which every thing elſe was 
neglected the following ſummer, ruin'd King 


p by whom he had iſſue, 1. A ſon born the thir- 


born Auguſt the third 1697. And, 7. FRAN- 


that bore as great a ſhare in it as all the reſt of the 
Confederates put together. 

And now let us take a view of our acquiſitions 
by ſea this campaign, The Engliſh Admiral 
LEAKE it ſeems was no leſs ſucceſsful in the Medi- 
terranean than the confederate Generals had been 
by land : for after he had reliev'd Barcelona, he 
attack'd Carthagena, which ſurrender'd to him 
about the middle of June ; and on the eighth of 
Auguſt he took Alicant by ſtorm, after which the 
caſtle ſurrender'd. About the middle of September 
he reduc'd the iſlands of Majorca and Yvica to 
the obedience of King CHARLES III. But the 
confederate army being retired out of Caſtile, 
Carthagena was retaken by King PaiL1e's forces 
the following winter ; and the Duke of Berwick 
alſo retook Cuenca on the confines of Caſtile, be- 
ing a conſiderable frontier town in the poſſeſſion of 
the Allies, and made the garriſon, conſiſting of 
two thouſand men, priſoners of war. 

Whilſt affairs were in this ſituation, and Sir King Pert 
CLouDESLY SHOVEL and the Earl Rivers re- fen d, 
main d at Liſbon with the troops above-mention'd, fis fg 
Don PE DRO King of Portugal died, viz. on the John. 
eleventh of December 1706, in the fifty- eighth 
year of his age. He had been married three 
times: His firſt wife was the Princeſs Lov 1sA The wires 
DE GUSMAN, daughter to the Duke of Medina enge, 
Sidonia, who died anno 1666, He had by her the 
Infanta Is ABELLA, who was declared heireſs of 
the kingdom in 1674, and contracted to the Duke 
of Savoy in 1680 ; but died unmarried on the 
twenty-firſt of October 8 His ſecond wife 
was MARY FRANCES-ISABELLA of Savoy, 
daughter of the Duke of Nemours, who had been 
divorc'd from his brother the late K. ALPHONSoO. 

He married her the ſecond of April 1668, and ſhe 
died the ſeventeenth of December 1683. His 
third wife was MARIA-SOPHIA-ELIZABETH, 
daughter of PRHILIP- WILLIAM Elector Palatine, 
He married her in 1687, and ſhe died in 1699, 


tieth of Auguſt 1688, who died a few days after. 
2. Don Joun-FRANCIs - JoSE PH-ANTON10, 
&c. his preſent Majeſty, born the twenty-ſecond 
of October 1689, and declared heir apparent to 
the crown by the three eſtates aſſembled at Liſbon 
the firſt of December 1697. 2. FRANC1s8-XA® 
VIER - ANTON10 - URBAN, May the twenty- 
fifth 1691. 4. ANTONIO - FRANCIS, born 
March the fifteenth 1695, 5. THERISA“ 
FR ANCEsS-JoSEPHA, born February the twenty- 
fourth 1696: She was contracted to the preſent 
Emperor, but died in 1704. 6. EMANUEL, 


the 


CISCA-XAVIERA-JOSEPH Ay born January 
Shoes thirtieth 


OF PORTUGAL. 
A P. thirtieth 1699. And beſides theſe he had a na- 
as or —— dau — married to the eldeſt ſon of the 
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poſſible marks of eſteem, and delivered his me- CH A. P. 
morial, containing the conditions upon which he IX. 


* uke of Cadaval, anno 1695. 


As to the Infanta, the Princeſs CATHERINE, 
ſiſter of King PETER, born the fourteenth of 
November 1638, ſhe was married, as hath been 
intimated already, to CHARLES II, King of 
England, by a treaty concluded the twelfth of 
May 1662; the marriage being firſt magnificent] 
ſolemnized by proxy at Liſbon, and afterwards 
conſummated at Portſmouth in England, whither 
the King went to meet her. The Queen-Regent 
of Portugal, her mother, gave her as a dower 
Tangier in Africa, and the iſland of Bombay in 
the Eaſt-Indies : the firſt of which was kept for 
ſome years at a great expence; but the Miniſtry 
of England being of opinion the advantages they 
ſhould reap by it would not countervail the charge 
of maintaining it, thought fit to demoliſh the 
works and leave it, anno 1684 ; and King 
CHARLES conferred the ifland of Bombay on the 
Engliſh Eaſt-India company, which they till re- 
tain, it being the ſeat of the principal Governour 


was order'd to land, which were in ſubſtance a 


follows. 118171 

I, That the King ſhould give him poſitive 
aſſurances that the Portugueſe troops in Valencia 
ſhould be recruited to nineteen battalions, each 
of ſix hundred effective men, and the cavalry 
remounted ; and that the faid recruits and other 
neceſſaries to enable thoſe troops to take the field, 
ſhould be immediately ſent away. 2. That the 
ſubſidies paid by England and Holland for the pay 
of 13000 men, which they are oblig'd to main- 
tain by the treaty, may be remitted directly to 
Valencia, or whereſoever that army is, in order 
that thoſe troops be punctually paid out of it by 
the orders of the Commander in chief of her Ma- 
jeſty's forces. 3. That if his Portugueſe Maje- 
ſty cannot provide ſhips to tranſport the ſaid re- 
cruits, his Excellency will take care to fend them 
aboard Engliſh ſhips, his Majeſty paying the char- 
ges, and finding proviſions, or paying them. 4. 
That the late King having propoſed by his En- 


ter they have in India. Beſides theſe places, the In- voy and the Marquis de Montandre in England, 
nds | fanta had a fortune of three millions of livres, to join ten thouſand foot and between two and 
wy or three hundred thouſand Pounds, according to three thouſand horſe to the troops under the com- 
ſome writers, but according to others two hun- mand of the Earl Rivers, to march directly to Ma- 

dred and fifty thouſand Pounds. She continued in drid, his Excellency deſires a particular aſſurance 

England about ſeven or eight years after the death from his preſent Majeſty that the ſame ſhall be 
ives of King CHARLES, but in 1692 retired to Por- perform'd ; as alſo to know what meaſures are 
_ tugal, where ſhe died on the thirty-firſt of De- already taken for that purpoſe, what likelihood 


Earl Ri- 

verz'z me- 
Morial on 
tis leaving 


cember 1705. 

On the death of King PETER, his eldeſt ſon 
Don Joh ſucceeded to the crown, as has been 
intimated already, The French had great hopes 
on this event to have withdrawn Portugal from 
the grand alliance, and things were carried ſo far 
that ſome acts of hoſtility paſſed between the royal 
navy of England and the forts in the river of 
Liſbon, which were ordered to fire on the cruiſers 
Admiral SHoveL fent out of that river, But 
partly by the influence of the Engliſh fleet and 
forces, and partly by Engliſh treaſure, the Portu- 
gueſe were kept ſteady to the Allies ; they were 
pleaſed to ſuffer the Engliſh to continue the war 


on that fide at their own expence. 

The men of war and tranſports being provided 
with water and other neceſſaries to continue their 
voyage, the troops under the command of the Earl 


ho with Rivers were imbarked, and deſigned to fail the 
1 


loops, 


ſecond of January for Alicant, according to the 
deſire of the King of Spain ; but the night before 
the General received orders from England to the 
contrary. His Excellency held a Council of War, 
and therein it was reſolved that my Lord ſhould 
preſent a memorial to the new King to acquaint 
him withthe conditionalorders he had received. His 
Excellency had accordingly audience the fourth of 
his Portugueſe Majeſty, who received him with all 


there 1s that a body of that number ſhall be ready, 
and in a condition to march at the time appoint- 
ed, and in what manner, and which way it is 
propoſed they ſhould march towards Madrid. 5. 
His Excellency declares, that he has orders to, 
agree beforehand, and concert with the King all 
things relating to the artillery, baggage, and pro- 
viſions, and expects that his Majeſty ſhou'd fur- 
niſh every thing for that ſervice, according to 
the treaty relating to the firſt forces that were 
ſent from England ; and that the troops under his 
command may be furniſh'd with proviſions for 
themſelves, and forage for their horſes at their 
own charges but at the ſame price as the King's 
troops. ©. My Lord declares as to the point of 
command, which has been liable to ſo many in- 
conveniences, that he will not be commanded by 
any body but his Majeſty alone. His Excellency 
deſires in the coneluſion his Portugueſe Majeſty, 
to let him have an anſwer to all theſe points in 
four days, that he may take meaſures accor- 
dingly ; and that in the mean time the neceſſary 
proviſions of ſtraw and barley for his horſes map 
be continued. Mode titty 
The Court of Portugal not thinking fit to 
comply with the demands in the Earl Rivers's me- 
morial, Sir CLoUDESLY SHOVEL and the Earl, 
with the Engliſh troops aboard, fail'd n, t 


„ 
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CH AP. the eighteenth of January, and arrived at Ali- 


IX. 


cant the eighth of February. The Earl Ri- 


ny yers having landed his forces, and left them un- 


der the command of the Earl of Galway, return'd 
to England, together with the Earl of Eſſex and 
rigadier GoRGEs, who were embark'd in the 
firſt deſign, but for reafons beſt known to them- 
ſelves, declined remaining in Valencia, King 
CHARLES alſo not approving the conduct of the 
Generals, the Marquis das Minas and the Earl of 
Galway, thought fit the latter end of February 
to declare his reſolution of leaving the army, and 
retiring into Catalonia; which he did ſoon after, 
taking with him a regiment of Dragoons, and 
another of Dutch foot. It was reported however 
that the army of the Allies {till amounted to thir- 
ty thouſand men, though it appears that at the 
battle of Almanza, which happen'd but a very 
little While afterwards, they were not eighteen 
thouſand effective men. Nor was the deficiency 
m point of troops their only misfortune, it is evi- 
dent there were great miſunderſtandings between 
King CHARLEs's Court and the Generals, which 
gave but a melancholy proſpect of the following 
campaign. We find the beſt account of the ſtate 
of the armics in Spain in a letter the Earl of 
Peterborough wrote from Italy to the Portugueſe 
Ambaſſador, that attended the Confederate arm 
in Valencia at this time, in which he has cheſe 


The Earl of expreſſions: Wou'd to God, fays the Earl, you 


Peterbo- 
rough's ac- 
count of the 


were free from uneaſineſſes when I hope to be 
in quiet : It ſeems to me as if ſtorms were threat- 


ſtate of the ning Spain, and I am the more concern'd, be- 


Wär. 


cauſe of the probability of your Generals con- 
tinuing in a diſpoſition of raſh meaſures. It is 
certain they are only in a condition for a defen- 
ſive, and thet ſuffices for the preſent, ſince the 
preparatives againſt France are ſo terrible in Italy 
and in Flanders. You know my opinion in the 
council of war held at Valencia; but the ſuc- 
cours which are coming, and the perſon of the 
Duke of Orleans, are certain proofs of the great 
efforts the enemy will make in the beginning of 
the next campaign. If we prevent their firſt 
impetuoſity, whilſt Naples, Sicily and Sardinia 
may be ſecur'd, peace will give us all we can 
deſire. I am obliged to give you notice that no 
endeavours can prevent the Imperialiſts from 
marching towards Naples, it is impoſſible to hin- 
der that diverſion of their troops; it is our in- 
tereſt to give the neceſſary help towards bringing 
that affair to a ſpeedy concluſion : and methinks 
one might hope upon the ſucceſs of that enter- 
prize, that thoſe troops might be ſollicited and ob- 
tain'd for the ſuccour of Spain. 

But, my Lord, pray conſider the conſequences 
of a loſt battle in the ſpring : perhaps a difgrace 
was leſs fatal in Flanders. By a ſuperiority of 
horſe, ſuch a misfortune may happen to the beſt 


NT STATE 


foot in the world, which will be cut off entirely CH Ap 


in caſe of a defeat, and all Spain at the ſame time 


loſt, for want of garriſons in the ſtrong places 


we poſſeſs. If we defend well what we have, 
their great number of horſe will conſume it ſelf 
tor want of forage, or deſtroy that part of the 


country which is ill affected, and be called by 


their preſſing neceſſities elſewhere, ſince we have 
in Italy near ſeventy thouſand effective men, for 
the vigorous meaſures that are concerted. 

I know my reaſons, tho good, will have little 
force with the Generals ; they have the laſt cam- 
paign in their thoughts, and have not perhaps the 
fame tranquillity of mind and quiet, which, I 
thank God, I enjoy, being well content with the 
beginnings J have made, only wiſhing a happy 
concluſion to this great affair; aſſuring your Ex- 
cellency that nothing private ſhall ever mix with 
my thoughts for the publick. But I juſtly lay 
a ſtreſs on the great credit you have with every 
body, and am well aſſured that the intereſt of 
your 2 requires meaſures of the utmoſt 
precaution, ſince your beſt troops are in Spain, 
and that a defeat wou'd expofe Portugal before 
ſuccours can arrive, fince England has left herſelf 
almoſt unprovided with troops, and that the for- 
ces in Italy being deſign'd for other ſervices, it 
will be difficult to obtain any of them, tho? the 
circumſtances preflingly require it. I therefore 


intreat your Excellency, to think again of the 


conſequence of a loſt battle': God be praiſed we 
are not in a neceſlity of a victory, that is the 
circumſtance of France, | 

At preſent I have nothing to propoſe to your 
Excellency, nor to wiſh, but that the troops might 
not be fatigued in the impoſſible views of gain- 
ing Madrid, half the army being expoſed to de- 
ſtruction by diſeaſes and famine, or the whole, 
in a very improper time by an unequal battle, I 
will neglect nothing in my power to obtain in 
a favourable opportunity a ſuccour of troops for 
Spain, that in the after-ſeaſon we may puſh our 


affairs. | 

But the Marquis das Minas and the Earl of 
Galway being ſtrangers to theſe: prudent coun- 
ſels, took the field the ſixth of April N. S. and 
having deſtroy'd ſome of the enemy's magazines 
on the frontiers of Caſtile, laid ſiege to the caſtle 
of Villena. Before the breach was acceſſible, 
they received intelligence that the Duke of Ber- 
wick was advanced as far as the plains of Alman- 
za, with 76 ſquadrons of horſe, and 54 battalions 
of foot, and that the Duke of Orleans was on the 
march to join him with 7 or 8000 French, While 
the Allies had no proſpect of being reinforced by 
the troops from Catalonia, King CHARLES ha- 
ving declared his intention of marching with 
them to Rouſſillon, and defired the Lord Gal- 


« 


way to diſtribute the army on the frontiers of 


Valencia 


OF PORTUGAL. 


CHAP, Valencia and Arragon for the ſecurity of thoſe 
IX. provinces: (which was certainly not bad advice, 
in the circumſtances the confederates then were). 
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the left wing of horſe, that had already ſuffer dCHAP, 


very much, and loſt moſt of the officers who IX. 
commanded the ſquadrons; Brigadier CARPENÄ- E 


hd. 


However, it was agreed in a council of war to 
march and attack the enemy, who waited for 
them in the plains of Almanza, the moſt ad- 
vantageous ground they could have choſen, on ac- 
count of their ſuperiority in horſe. But the Earl 
of Galway having ſupply'd his want of caval- 
ry, as he thought, by interlining a brigade of foot 


9. of Al- With each wing of horſe, ventur'd to engage the 
utle 5 


enemy on the twenty- fifth of April N. S8. about 
three in the afternoon. The Earl poſted him- 
{elf at the head of the Engliſh dragoons on the 
left, and march'd to attack the enemy's right 
wing of horſe, the Portugueſe being order'd to 
take the charge as it ſhould. come to them gra- 
dually from the left. As ſoon as the left wing 
was advanc'd within an hundred paces of the e- 
nemy's horſe, they advanc'd out of their line 
to meet the charge, and by the weight of their 
ſquadrons forc'd thoſe of the Allies to retreat a- 
bout fifty paces; but Colonel SoUuTHWELL's 
and WADE's regiments of foot, who were on 
the left of that brigade which was interlin'd with 
the horſe of the firſt line, coming up and fi- 
ring upon the enemy's flank and rear, and the 
cavalry at the fame time receiving the charge in 
the front, drove them in diforder through their 
own lines with. great ſlaughter, By this time the 
Engliſh and Dutch foot, under the command of 
Lieutenant-General EARL andBaronFREISHEM, 
were ſharply engaged in the center, and broke 
through the enemy's firſt and ſecond line, driv- 
ing them as far as the walls of Almanza ; but 
the enemy's cavalry of the ſecond line falling in 
upon their flank, forc'd the Engliſh and Dutch 
infantry back with great loſs.. 

The enemy obſerving that the Portugueſe ca- 
valry on the right did not advance with the 
left wing, detach'd ſome ſquadrons to attack 
them, their line following ſlowly to ſuſtain them; 
but the Portugueſe did not ſtay to receive them, 
for upon the firſt charge of the detach'd ſqua- 
drons the whole right wing of the Portugueſe 
cavalry run away and abandon'd their infantry, 
who were moſt of them either kill'd or made 
priſoners. 

The battle continued till on the left wing, 
the enemy charging the Allies with freſh ſqua- 
drons to very little purpoſe; for the Engliſh and 
Portugueſe horſe on that. ſide being favour'd by the 
hre of the Engliſh battalions that were inter- 
lind with them, broke thF 
VN hereupon they ſent for nine battalions, moſt 
of them French, and drew up before the front 
line of horſe, in oppoſition to the Engliſh bri- 
2ade, and at the ſame time brought up ſeveral 
ireſh ſquadrons to make another charge upon 


enemy ſeveral times. 


diſaffection to King PHILIP, 


TER was the only one that remain'd unwound- 
ed. The confederate troops in this condition were 
not able to ſuſtain the charge, but gave way; 
and at the ſame time the nine French battalions 
charg'd the Engliſh brigade of foot in front and 
flank, and entirely broke them, giving no quar- 
ter for ſome time: the foot in vain cry'd to the 
horſe not to abandon them, Neither of the Ge- 
nerals, the Marquis das Minas or the Earl of Gal- 
way, ſtaid to ſee the end of the engagement, but 
left that brave handful of foot to the mercy of the 
enemy; whereupon Major-General SHRIMPTON, 
Brigadier MacaRTNEY, Colonel Br1ToNn, Co- 
lonel HTL, with ſome other officers who had 
engaged in the center, aſſembled the ſtragglers 
of the Engliſh regiments into a body, and join- 
ing ſome of the Dutch and Portugueſe, to the 
number of two thouſand men, retreated to the 
hills two leagues diſtant from the field of battle, 
repulſing the horſe that purſu'd them: But the 
next morning finding themſelves deſtitute both of 
ammunition and proviſion, and being ſurrounded 
by two lines of foot, they were oblig'd to ſurrender 
priſoners of war, 

Brigadier K1LLEGREW, who was wounded 
in the firſt charge, ſtill keeping the field, was 
kill'd in the ſecond, The Colonels DorMER, 
RopE R, LawRENCE, GREEN and DE LOCHE, 
were kill'd at the head of their ſquadrons, after 


having behav'd with the utmolt gallantry ; and 


Colonel PiERCE and Mr, Hakra, ſon to the Lord 
Tirawley, were wounded. Of the foot, the Co- 
lonels HAMILTON, WooOLLET and NEAL, 
who commanded regiments, were kill'd, and the 
Lord Mark KERR and Colonel CLaryron. 
wounded. As to the Earl of Galway and the 
Marquis das Minas, they fled with the cavalry 
that was left, amounting to about three thou- 
ſand five hundred, to the other ſide of the Ebro 
into Catalonia, The foot were all kill'd or taken 
priſoners, I could never hear of a ſingle company 
that eſcap'd. 

The day after the battle the Duke of Orleans 
join'd the Duke of Berwick with a reinforcement. 
of eight or ten thouſand men; and the enemy 
having taken 5 Alcyra, and ſome other 
places which the Allies had garriſon'd on the fron- 
tiers of Valencia, the cities of Saragoſſa and Va- 
lencia, with the reſt of the towns in Arragon 
and Valencia, ſubmitted to the conquerors, were 
oblig d to pay large ſums for their revolt, de- 
priv'd of their privileges, diſarm'd and treated in 
a very barbarous manner, and the town of Xati- 
va in particular was burnt and raz'd to the ground, 
and many of the inhabitants maſſacred for their 
The Spaniſh Ge- 

nerals. 
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H AP. nerals on the ſide of Portugal took Serpa and 
IX. Moura this Campaign; and nothing remaining in 
the hands of the Allies but Alicant and Denia in 
Valencia, the Duke of Orleans march'd to the 
frontiers of Catalonia, where the confederate Ge- 
nerals having thrown their troops into the ſtrong 
towns, burnt the country that the enemy might 
find no ſubſiſtence. Theſe were ſome of the 
unhappy effects of the battle of Almanza, which 
the Allies might have prevented if the enterprizes 
on T houlon and Naples had been deferr'd, or 
if the Marquis das Minas and the Earl of Gal- 
way had remain'd upon the defenſive till thoſe 
expeditions had been over. The campaign ended 
Lerida taken On the fide of Catalonia with the taking of Le- 
by the Duke rida by the Duke of Orleans ; and on the fron- 
ef Orleans. tiers of Portugal King PH1L1P's forces took Ci- 
vidad Rodrigo by ſtorm. And the Dukes of 
Orleans and Noailles had probably made an en- 
tire conqueſt of Catalonia, if they had not been 
oblig'd to detach part of their troops to France 
upon the Duke of Savoy's laying ſiege to Thoulon. 
The following year 1708, the Duke of Or- 
1708. ' 
Tortoſa ang leans made himſelf maſter of Tortoſa in Ca- 
Denia re= talonia, and of Denia in Valencia. But the 
taken, Imperialiſts having ſent Count Staremberg to Spain 
from Italy with a reinforcement of eight or ten 
thouſand men, the forces of France and King 
PHILIP were content to be upon the defenſive 
King of afterwards in that country. With theſe forces 
Spain mar- Sir JOHN LEAKE, the Eogliſh Admiral, con- 
1 voy'd the Queen of Spain, the late Princeſs of 
een olfembuttle, from Vado in Italy to Catalonia, 
| where the marriage was conſummated between 
her and King CHARLES. After which Sir Joan 
LEAKE taking ſome land-forces on board, re- 
duced the iſland of Sardinia to the obedience of 
King CHARLES: And before the end of Sep- 
tember the iſland of Minorca, with the fine har- 
bour of Port-Mahon, ſurrender'd to that Admi- 
ral and General STANHOPE, In the mean time 
King of Por- a contract of marriage was made between the 
e arenen. King of Portugal and the Archducheſs Mar vs 
chefs Mary. ANNE of Auſtria, ſecond ſiſter to the Empe- 
ror and King CHARLES; and her Majeſty ar- 
riving from Holland at Spithead the twenty- 
fourth of September, was convoy'd b Lilkoab 
Admiral By NG, where ſhe arriv'd the fixteent 
of October, N. 8. And tho' King CHARLEs's 
forces as well as the King of Portugal's had been 
conſiderably recruited and augmented this cam- 
paign, yet thoſe Courts were fo taken up with 
the preparations for ſolemnizing theſe marriages, 
and rejoicings afterwards, that the military o- 
perations in theſe countries ſeem'd to be ata 
ſtand. 
The campaign of 1709 begun unfortunately for 
the Allies on the ſide of Portugal: For the Por- 
tugueſe and Spaniſh armies being encamp'd on 
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and made themſelves maſters of Balaguer, 


the banks of the river Caya oppoſite to each o- CH Ap 
ther, and the Marquis de Bay making a motion [x * 
towards Campo Mayor, the Portugueſe Generals wy 
relolv'd to attack him, contrary to the opinion 
of the Earl of Galway. Whereupon all the horſe 
and a body of Portugueſe foot had orders to march 
immediately with Fre field-pieces and begin the 
engagement, while the reſt of the army follow'd 
to ſupport them, But the Spaniſh cavalry no 
ſooner charg'd the Portugueſe horſe but they fled. 
and abandon'd their foot, as they had done at 
the battle of Almanza, Whereupon the enemy 
immediately took the five field-pieces and fell upon 
the foot in the flank. Brigadier PiERCE's Eng- 
liſh brigade was ordered to march and favour the 
retreat of the Portugueſe foot; which they did 
with ſo much reſolution, that they recover'd the 
held-pieces again. The Portugueſe Generals how- 
ever were ſo far from ſupporting them, that they 
ee the field, leaving this * brigade to be 4 „hol 
urrounded by the ememy's whole army, and brigade u 
made priſoners, together with Major-General Sa x- Enelih 
KEY, the Earl of Barrimore, and Brigadier PIERCE ——_— 
himſelf, The Earl of Galway, tis ſaid, had paauja, 
a horſe ſhot under him, but he made a ſhift to eſ- 
cape out of the field with the Portugueſe Ge- 
nerals, as he had done at Almanza. he Mar- 
quis de Bay afterwards purſu'd the Portugueſe ar- 
my; but they retreated beyond Elvas, and poſted 
themſelves in an advantageous camp, where it was 
not eaſy to attack them. 
In Catalonia King CHARLEs's army being ,,,,... v. 
ſuperiour to that of his rival, paſs'd the Segra, ken by K 
There Charts 
happen'd no farther action in Spain or Portugal 
this year, unleſs the ſiege of the caſtle of Ali- 
cant, which continu'd, with ſome intermiſſions, 
from the time the town was taken laſt year till 
the middle of April 1709. The Spaniards, find- aje.n « 
ing it impoſſible to reduce it any other way, fe fur 
were reſolved to Blow it up by a great mine, g. 11 

in which they lodg'd twelve thouſand barrels of 
powder. They ſummon'd the Governour and 
acquainted him with his danger, and propos ' d 
that two of his officers ſhould come out and view 
the mine, which they did accordingly, and L204 
their report the Governour held a Council of War, 
wherein it was reſolv'd not to ſurrender z and 
the French ſprung their mine, which made an 
incredible noiſe, but had no great effe& upon the 
caſtle, only the Governour Major-General Ri- 
CHARDS and Colonel SYBURGH, happening to 
be a little too near the place where the mine 
was, were unfortunately buried in the ruins, with 
ſeveral other officers. The command devolvin 
upon Lieutenant-Colonel p'ALBoN, he refolv 
to hold out till he was reliev'd, and to that end 
reduc'd his men to ſhort allowance. And on the 
fiſteenth of April Sir GSoROE BYNnG and Major” 
- 2 ITY General 


OF PORTUGAL, 


Ap CHAP, General STANHoPeE appeared before Alicant 
IX. IX. with a ſquadron of men of war and four thou- 
— and land- men on board; but the Spaniſh army 


being reinforc'd, and the coaſt very tempeſtuous, 
it was not thought adviſable to land, and they 
contented themſelves with ſending a flag of truce 
on ſhore, and capitulating to withdraw the gar- 
riſon from the caſtle and deliver it up, which 
the Spaniards agreed to; and purſuant to this 
capitulation the garriſon, conſiſting of about five 
hundred men, march'd out the eighteenth of A- 
pril N. 8. with two pieces of cannon, and all 
other marks of honour, and embarqued on board 
the fleet, 

A further reinforcement of troops being ſent 
from Italy to Catalonia in the year 1710, King 
CHARLES advanc'd with his army to attack King 
Piri, who was then alſo at the head of his 
troops in Arragon : and coming up with the e- 


1710, 


Th | nemy on the 27th of July in the Evening near 
le of Battleof Al- Almenara, he gain'd a conſiderable advantage over 
_ weng. King PH1L1yP's horſe, but the foot retir'd by 


the favour of the night. In this action Count 
FRANCI1s of Naſſau Auverkirk, one of the Ge- 
nerals of the Allies, was kill'd by a cannon-ſhot 
from their own guns ; and the Earl of Rochfort 
another of their Generals, being cloſely engag'd 
with the enemy, was mortally. wounded by a 
ſword, 

King Prn1L1P after this defeat retir'd under 
the cannon of Lerida, where not being able to 
ſubſiſt his army, he retreated to Saragoſſa, and being 
purſued thither by King CHARLEs, he could not 
avoid coming to an engagement. "The confede- 
rates being drawn up in order of battle within 
cannon-ſhot of the enemy, Count STAR EMBERG 
with the reſt of the Generals went to obſerve their 
diſpoſttion, and found them poſted with the Ebro 
on their left, the town of Saragoſla in their rear, 


ner 1 


- and their right wing of horſe drawn up upon the 
* brow of a ſteep hill, with a battery of eight pieces 


of cannon in their front. The day being far ſpent, 

and a great part of our foot not come up, it 

was thought fit to defer the attack till the next 

day. On the twentieth at break of day both ar- 
Nang of $4 mies plaid their cannon, and General STAN- 
5044. HOPE, who commanded our left wing, diſco- 

ver'd that the enemy had march'd moſt of their 
horſe from their left wing to their right; upon 
which he obtain'd of Marſhal STAREMBERG 
four battalions of foot, which he plac'd at the 
left of our horſe, and ſix ſquadrons of Portu- 
gueſe horſe which were brought from our right 
he drew up beyond the four battalions, in or- 
der to ſtretch our left wing as far as poſſible towards 
the extent of their right. It is to be obſerv'd that 
the enemy lay in an oblique line from the Ebro 
* wy o that their troops on the hill lay 

OL, II. 
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much nearer to us than thoſe on the deſcent from C HA P. 
it and on the plain. At twelve o'clock at noon IX, 
our ſignal of battle was made, and our whole 


army being drawn up in two lines march'd at 


once to attack the enemy in full front, except 
the four battalions which General SAN HOP 
had interlin'd with the horſe, whom he order'd 
to advance and take poſt on the brow of the 
hill, by which means he gain'd time for his wing 
of horſe to form after they were got up. Our 
left wing from their ſituation coming firſt to the 
enemy, began the battle, which increas'd towards 
the centre, and ſo continu'd to the right till 
the whole were engaged. But notwithitanding 
a diſpoſition ſo properly made, and the goodneſs 
of our troops, the enemies with their ſuperiour 
numbers and advantage of ground ſeem'd at firſt 
to have the better of the day ; which probably 
they would have maintain'd, if all our Generals 
commanding on the left had not ſeaſonably led 
on freſh-troops to ſupport and rally ſuch as they 
ſaw puſh'd or diſorder'd, by which the advantage 
ſoon began to incline to the arms of his Catholick 
Majeſty. While the affair was obſtinately diſ- 
puted on the left, our foot being deeply engag'd, 
made a great ſlaughter of the enemy: And at the 
ſame time their left wing of horſe making little 
reſiſtance, within the ſpace of two hours we gain'd 
a complete and glorious victory. We took all 
their cannon and moſt of their colours ; fo that 
out of forty battalions not above four thouſand 
eſcap'd, and of ſixty ſquadrons about the like num- 
ber; all the reſt being killed or taken priſoners. 
The King during the whole action gave the ne- 
ceſſary orders, and with his royal preſence con- 
tinu'd to encourage the troops. His Majeſty.en- 
ter'd the town of Saragoſla the ſame night, where 
he was receiv'd with the acclamations of the 
people, and all imagir.able expreſſions of joy. The 
ſame night the citadel of Saragoſſa capitulated, 
and the garriſon ſurrender'd themſelves priſoners 
of war. 

This victory coſt the Allies two thouſand men, 
and the enemy at leaſt three thouſand, as was 
given out, beſides five or fix thouſand that were 
made priſoners. The Allies alſo took ſeventy-two 
colours and ſtandards, two and twenty pieces of 
cannon, and of the enemy's baggage. King 
PHiL1P made all the haſte he could to Madrid, 
where he arriv'd the twenty-fourth of Auguſt T . PI 
and notwithſtanding this misfortune, the Caſti- on of the Ca- 
lians gave him ſtill freſh proofs of their loyal- filians for 
ty and affection. But apprehending the Allies would King Philip, 
bend their marcha that way, he thought fit to 
ſend the Queen and_ the Prince of the Aſturias 
to Valladolid, whither all the grandees and offi- 
cers of {tate attended them, tho* he offer'd to 
diſpenſe with their attendance ; ſuch were the 

« affections 
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CHAP. affections of the Caſtilians towards that Prince 

IX. at this time, to which nothing had more con- 
— tributed than King CHARLEs's abandoning them 
to the mercy of their enemies, when they had 
made their ſubmiſſion and declar'd for him on 
his firſt taking poſſeſſion of Madrid. 

After the battle of Saragoſſa, the Count de 
defir'd to join Aſſumar, Ambaſſador of Portugal with King 
that of King CHARLES the third, and the Count D'Attalaya, 
Charles near General of the Portugueſe troops in the army 
Madrid. of King CHARLEs, ſent an expreſs to Liſbon 

to repreſent to the King of how great impor- 

tance it was to the common cauſe that his Ma- 

jeſty's army ſhould advance towards Caſtile, and 

ſecond the efforts of King CHARLES. Where- 

upon the Portugueſe General the Count de Vil- 

laverde was order'd to take the field, which he 

did, and in his march wrote to the army of his 
Catholick Majeſty that he would move to join 

them by the way of Menda and Truxillo, He 

| mers firſt to Barcarota, and then to Xeres 

de los Cavalleros, the laſt of which places being 
of no defence he poſſeſs'd himſelf of; but with- 
out attempting any thing further, retir'd to the 
frontiers of Portugal. I'was given out he was 
oblig'd to it by four thouſand of the enemy's 
horſe, tho” it does not appear the enemy had any 
ſuch forces on that {ide as might reaſonably give 
him the leaſt ſollicitude. At the ſame time came 
letters again from the Counts of Aſſumar and At- 
talaya, ſolliciting that the Portugueſe army might 
advance to the bridge of Almaraz. And theſe 
letters were accompany'd by others from Ge- 
neral STANHOPE to the Earl of Galway, preſ- 
ſing to be join'd by him at Almaraz, where he 
would be with four thouſand horſe. He alſo re- 
preſented in the moſt urgent terms that this junc- 
tion was of the greateſt importance, his Catho- 
lick Majeſty having been obliged to weaken his 
army very much by leaving bodies of troops in 
divers places, ſo that *twas judg'd neither fate 
nor proper for him to purſue the Duke of An- 
jou, who had retir'd precipitately into the Old 
Caſtile to draw together what forces he could, 
Upon the arrival of theſe ſollicitations and remon- 
ſtrances all the Miniſters of the Allies at Lis- 


The Portu- 
gneſe army 


bon met together, and agreed to make their joint 


application to the King, that he would be pleas'd 
forthwith to cauſe his army to march and join 
that of his Catholick Majeſty. But the Mini- 
ſters of this Court anſwer'd them, that the junc- 
tion propoſed was utterly impracticable, not only 
becauſe of the perplexity given them by the e- 


4 — nemy's four thouſand horſe on the frontiers, but 
Obarles. likewiſe becauſe the Portugueſe cavalry was in 


no condition for ſervice, wanting all neceſſaries. 

Another letter came from General STANHOPE, 
in which he deſir'd that at leaſt he might be join'd 
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by the forces in Portugal that were in the payCHAÞ 
of the Queen of Great Britain, Whereupon the IX. 
Miniſters of the Allies renew'd their ſollicitations way 
arguing the indiſpenſable neceſſity of ſending to 
Almaraz the troops in her Britannick Majeſty's 
pay, and preſſing this Court to reinforce them 
by only a thouſand horſe and three thouſand foot, 
Likewiſe M. LE FEvRE, who after the depar- 
ture of the Earl of Galway reſided at Lisbon 
as Secretary to the embaſſy of Great Britain, 
offer'd to ſupply, on the account of the Queen 
his Sovereign, the proviſions and money neceſ- 
wy for the ſaid march. To procure the ſpeedier 
anſwer, the ſaid Miniſters of the Allies went all 
in a body to the Secretary of State, and had a 
conference with him and other the Portugueſe Mi- 
niſters; but notwithſtanding all the arguments 
they could uſe, the Portugueſe Miniſtry refu- 
ſed abſolutely to comply with their deſires, excu- 
ſing chamGlyes from undertaking that their army 
ſhould do any more than make ſome ſiege on the 
frontiers, 

King CHARLEs however having ſtaid ſome 
time at Saragoſſa to refreſh his troops, ſet out 
for Madrid, and on the twentieth of September 
arriv'd in the neighbourhood of Alcala de He- 
narez, and the next day General STANHOPE,,, 
with a detachment of the army, took poſſeſſion take waſh 
of Madrid. On the 28th King CHARLEs made on of Mair 
his. triumphant entry into that city, and having*# 
perform'd his devotions at the church of Nue- 
ſtra Signora d'Atocha, his Majeſty took up 
his quarters at a country-ſeat belonging to the 
Conde d*'Aquilar. The city of Madrid having a- 
| to furniſh his Majeſty with a ſubſidy of 
orty thouſand crowns a month for the ſubſiſtence 
of his army, a detachment was ſent to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of Toledo, which lying upon the Ta- 
gus, was look'd upon as an advantageous poſt for 
facilitating the intended conjunction with the Por- 
tugueſe. 

In the mean time King PHIL1P having ſent 
a detachment of his troops to take poſleſſion 
of Almaraz, and thereby render the Conjunction 
of the Portugueſe and the confederates imprac- 
ticable, General STANHOPE rejoined the con- 
federate army that had been employ'd in for- 
tifying Toledo, deſigning to have taken up winter- 
quarters in Caſtile ; but King PHILIP's army 
being reinforc'd from all parts, and become fu- 
periour to that of the Allies, it was thought ad- 
viſable to retreat to Arragon; and King CHARLES 
taking with him a regiment of dragoons and an- King 
other of foot, march'd away a little before the Char |, 
army decamp'd to Barcelona, in order to obſerve gb 
the motions of the French on the ſide of Rouſ- 
fillon. His Majeſty arrived at Barcelona the ſix- 
teenth of December, and a few days after he un- 


C 


— 


© HAP. derſtood that the Duke de Noailles had laid ſiege 
IX. to Gironne. 

The army of the Allies, in their march from 
Caſtile towards Arragon, divided themſelves into 
two bodies, the Germans and the Portugueſe un- 
der Count STAREMBERG took one road, and 
General STANHOPE with the Engliſh forces ano- 
ther, the better to ſubſiſt the troops in their 
march, as is generally ſaid; but others impute it 
to STANHOPE's pride, who did not care to be 
commanded by STAREMBERG. Theeighth in- 
ſtant, General STANHOPE with the Britiſh troops, 
conſiſting of eight battalions, and as many ſqua- 
Bittle of crons, halted at Brihuega, where he was ſurprized 
Pribueza the ninth by King PHIL1P's army, which ſur- 
rounded the place : the Engliſh defended them- 
ſelves with great obſtinacy till the tenth in the 
morning, and then having ſpent all their ammu- 
nition, were forced to ſurrender priſoners of war. 

Count STAREMBERG having advice of the 
diſtreſs the Britiſh troops were in at Brihuega, 
march'd to their relief ; but was met by King 
PHILIP and the Duke of Vendoſme at Villa 
Vicioſa, about a league from Brihuega, the tenth 
inſtant in the. evening, whereupon a battle was 
fought, and General STAREMBERG gave ſuf- 
ficient demonſtration of his military ſkill, by de- 
feating the Spaniards when he was not half their 
number. However, underſtanding that the Pri- 
tiſh troops in Brihuega were made priſoners of 
war the morning before, and not being in a con- 
dition with the ſmall body of troops he had with 
him to proſecute his victory, he continu'd his 
march towards Arragon, without being diſturb'd 
by the enemy, and having withdrawn the con- 
tederate troops out of the garriſons in that King- 
dom, he march'd afterwards into Catalonia, and 
arrived at Barcelona the beginning of February, 
with about eleven thouſand effective men. A 
Cironne (ur- little after, advice came that Gironne had ſur- 
33 ae render'd to the Duke of Noailles, and the garriſon 
and Balz. Count STAREMBERG had left in Balaguer, 
guer. conſiſting of two battalions and a hundred horſe, 

abandon'd that place alſo upon the approach of 
the enemy, and retired to Barcelona; ſo that 
King CHARLEs, who a little before was maſter 
of the greateſt part of the kingdom of Spain, 
had now no more in his poſſeſſion than the pro- 
vince of Catalonia, and that not entire. 
The Count de Salvaterra, a Spaniſh General, 
in a letter concerning the actions of Brihuega and 
Villa Vicioſa, which was intercepted by the Al- 
lies, has theſe expreſſions, viz. General STA- 
* REMBERG gain'd a great deal of honour, 
* which ought not to be denied him, though an 
enemy: his troops behaved to admiration, eſpe- 
: cially his foot, which I don't believe the world 
. can match, whether we conſider their bravery 
in fighting, or that gallant air with which they 
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Villa Vicio- 
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© made their retreat, the like perhaps never ſeen CH AP. 
© before, as all that were preſent muſt own. As IX. 
© for us, though we all endeavour'd to do ou 
© duty, 15 our ſucceſs muſt be attributed chiefly 
© to Go and the juſtice of the King's cauſe, and 
© under heaven to General STANHOPE's ill con- 
duct, for if we had not taken that body under 
his command, God only knows what wou'd 
© have become of us. 

This was the laſt conſiderable action that hap- 
pen'd in Spain during the late war, for the Duke 
of Savoy, (now King of Sardinia) having ſome 
diſputes with the Emperor concerning the extent 
of his dominions in Italy, refuſed to make any 
diverſion on that fide: the States-General never 
recruited or re-eſtabliſh'd the troops they had a- 
greed to maintain in Spain and Portugal in con- 
junction with Britain ; and neither the Imperia- 
liſts or Portugueſe had any troops ſcarce on foot 
in either of thoſe kingdoms, but what were main- 
tain'd by the Queen of England ; fo that the war 
was become an inſupportable burthen to Great 
Britain, and the fixing King CHARLEs upon 
the Spaniſh throne in theſe circumſtances, alto- 
gether impracticable. Add to this, that King 
CHARLES was ſoon after elected Emperor, which 
very much alter'd the ſtate of affairs; for it is 
evident from the Grand Alliance, and all our 
treaties with the late Emperors on this ſubject, 
that it never was intended the Empire and Spain 
ſhould be united under one head. Upon all theſe 
conſiderations therefore, the Queen of England was 
induced to liſten to propoſals of peace made her 
by the French King, and to enter into a treaty 
for the evacuation of Catalonia and the reſt of 
Spain; for the particulars whereof, I refer the rea- 
der to the former part of this volume, But the 
diſadvantages Britain lay under in carrying on the 
war in Spain and Portugal, and the neceſſity there 
was of concluding a peace, when the Confede- 
rates refuſed to furniſh their reſpective quota's of 
troops or money, according to the ſeveral trea- 
ties made with us, are evident to a demonſtra- 
tion, from the repreſentation made by the Com- 
mons of Great Britain to the Queen in the year 
1711, part of which I have inſerted, to juſtify the 
conduct of that glorious Princeſs in the laſt years 
of her reign, which has been fo vilely aſperſed 
by ſuch men as found their account in continuing 
the war, and their creatures. 

This repreſentation ſets forth, © That as in the A repreſen- 
« progreſs of the war in Flanders a diſproportion tation of the 
© was ſoon created to the prejudice of England, fg of the 
© ſo the very beginning of the war in Portugal 
© brought an unequal ſhare of burden upon us; 
© for although the Emperor and the States-Gene- 
© ral were equally parties with your Majeſty in 
the treaty with the King of Portugal, yet the 
Emperor neither furniſhing his third part of 
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CH AP. © the troops and ſubſidies ſtipulated for, nor the 
IX, Dutch conſenting to take an equal ſhare of his 
Imperial Majeſty's defect upon themſelves, your 
* Majeſty hath been obliged to furniſh two thirds 
* of the entire expence created by that ſervice. 
* Nor has the inequality ſtopp'd there, for ever 
* fince the year 1706, when the Engliſh and 
© Dutch forces march'd out of Portugal into Ca- 
* ſtile, the States-General have entirely abandon'd 
the war in Portugal, and left your Majeſty to 
* proſecute it ſingly at your own charge; which 
© you have accordingly done, by replacing a greater 
© number of troops there than even at firſt you 
* you took upon you to provide, At the ſame 
* time your Majeſty's generous endeavours for 
© the ſupport and defence of the King of Portu- 
© gal, have been but ill ſeconded by that Prince 
© himſelf ; for notwithſtanding that by his treaty 
© he had obliged himſelf to furniſh twelve thou- 
* ſand foot, and three thouſand horſe upon his 
© own account, beſides eleven thouſand foot and 
© two thouſand horſe more in conſideration of a 
© ſubſidy paid him, yet according to the beſt in- 
formation your Commons can procure, it ap- 
« pears that 1 hath ſcarce at any time furniſh'd 
< thirteen thouſand men in the whole, 
© In Spain the war hath been yet more une- 
* qual and burdenſome to your Majeſty than in 
© any other branch of it ; for being commenced 
© without any treaty whatſoever, the Allies have 
© almoſt wholly declin'd taking any part of 
© it upon themſelves. A ſmall body of Engliſh 
© and Dutch troops were ſent thither in the year 
© 1705, not as being thought ſufficient to ſupport 
© a regular war, or to make the conqueſt of ſo 
large a country, but with a view only of aſſiſt- 
* ing the Spaniards to ſet King CHARLES upon 
the throne, occaſion'd by the great aſſurances 
© which were given of their inclinations to the 
© houſe of Auſtria ; but this expectation failing, 
England was inſenſibly drawn into an eſtabliſh'd 
* war, under all the diſadvantages of the diſtance 
© of the place, and the feeble chere of the other 
Allies. The account we have laid before your 
© Majeſty upon this head is, that altho* the un- 
« dertaking was enter'd upon at the particular and 
© earneſt requeſt of the Imperial Court, and for a 
© cauſe of no leſs importance and concern for 
them than the reducing the Spaniſh monarchy 
© to the houſe of Auſtria, yet neither the late Em- 
* perors, nor his preſent Imperial Majeſty, have ever 
had any forces there on their account till the laſt 
year, and then only one regiment of foot, con- 
© (iſting of 2000 men, Though the States-Ge- 
* neral have contributed ſomething more to this 
* ſervice, yet their ſhare alſo hath been inconſi- 
* derable ; for in the ſpace of four years, from 
$ 1705 to 1708, both incluſive, all the forces 
they have ſent into that country have not ex- 


© time, hath amounted to one million, three hun- 


© ſeveral fums paid upon account of contingen- 


* ceeded twelve thouſand two hundred men; and CHAP 
from the year 1708 to this time, they have not IX. H 
© ſent uy forces or recruits whatſoever, o... L 
your Majeſty's care and charge the recovery of 

* that kingdom hath been in a manner wholly 
© left, as if none elſe were intereſted or concern'd 
in it. And the forces which your Majeſty hath 
* ſent into Spain in the ſpace of ſeven years, 
from 1705 to 1711, both incluſive, have amount- 
ed to no leſs than fifty-ſeven thouſand nine hun- 
* dred ſeventy-three men, beſides thirteen batta- 
lions and eighteen ſquadrons, for which your 
* Majeſty hath paid a ſubſidy to the Emperor, 
How great the eſtabliſh'd expence of ſuch a 
* number of men hath been, your Majeſty very. 
well knows, and your Commons very ſenſibly 
feel: but the weight will be found much greater, 
* when it is conſider'd how many articles of un- 
© uſual and extraordiaary charge have attended 
© this remote and difficult ſervice, all which have 
© been intirely defray'd by your Majeſty,except that 
© one of tranſporting the few forces which were 
« ſent by the Sates-Ceneral, and the victualling of 
* them during their tranſportation only. The 
© accounts deliver'd to your Commons ſhow, that 
© the charge of your Majeſty's ſhips and veſſels 
* employ'd in the ſervice of the war in Spain and 
Portugal, reckon'd after the rate of four pounds 
© a man per month, from the time they fail'd 
© from hence till they return'd, were loſt, or put 
© upon other ſervices, hath amounted to ſix mil- 
© lions, five hundred and forty thouſand, nine 
© hundred and fixty-ſix pounds, fourteen, ſhil- 
lings; the charge of tranſports on the part of 
Great Britain, for carrying on the war in Spain 
© and Portugal, from the beginning of it till this 


« dred thirty-fix thoufand, ſeven hundred and nine- 
© teen pounds, nineteen ſhillings and eleven pence z 
that of victualling land- forces for the ſame ſer- 
vice, to five hundred eighty- three thouſand, 
« ſeven hundred and ſeventy pounds, eight ſhil- 
lings and fix pence; and that of contingencies 
© and other extraordinaries for the ſame ſervice, 
© to one million, eight hundred and forty thou- 
© ſand, three hundred fifty-three pounds. 

We ſhould take notice to your Majeſty of 


© cies and extraordinaries in Flanders, making to- 
© gether the ſum of one million, one hundred 
and feven thouſand ninety-ſix pounds: but ws 
© are not able to make any compariſon of them, 
© with. what the Sie Ganz have expended 
© upon the fame head, having no ſuch ſtate of 
their extraordinary charge before us. There 
© remains therefore but one particular more for 
* your Majeſty's obſervation, which ariſes from 
© the ſubſidies paid to foreign Princes. Theſe at 
© the beginning of the war, were borne in equa] 

a pro- 


HAP, 
IX, 


HAP, 
IX. 
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© proportion our Majeſty and the States-Ge- 
C aro but 7 hi 1 6. alſo, the ballance 
© hath been caſt in prejudice of your Majeſty ; 
« for it appears that your Majeſty hath ſince ad- 
© yanced more than your equal proportion, three 
£ millions one hundred fifty-five thouſand crowns, 
© befides extraordinaries paid in Italy, and not 
included in any of the foregoing articles, which 
© arrive to five hundred thirty-nine thouſand 
five hundred fifty-three 1 

We have laid theſe ſeveral particulars before 
your Majeſty in the ſhorteſt manner we have 
been able, and by an eſtimate grounded on the 
preceding facts, it doth appear, that over and 
© above the quota's on the part of Great Britain 
© anſwering to thoſe contributed by your Allies, 
© more than nineteen millions have expended 
by your Majeſty during the courſe of this war, 
by way of ſurpluſage, or exceeding in ballance, 
© of which none of the Confederates have fur- 
© niſh'd any thing whatſoever.” 

Poſterity will certainly be amazed, when they 
come to find that the nation carried on a war 
on ſo unequal a foot, with no other view than 
that of aggrandizing our Allies, and enriching 
ſome private families at home; (for there is not 
a man of that party who were for continuing 
the war, that at this day ſeems to have the leaf 
dread of the French, though they have enjoy'd 
ſeventeen or eighteen years peace, and are conſe- 
quently much more formidable now, than they 
were at the end of the laſt war.) What ſevere 
reflections therefore muſt they make on their an- 
ceſtors, when it ſhall appear that they might have 
had a peace ſeven years before upon their own 
terms, and ſaved the nation forty millions of trea- 
ſure, beſides what they loſt by the interruption 
of their trade; eſpecially when they find ſuch a 
load of debts tranſmitted to them, and the reve- 
nues of the kingdom ſo anticipated, that it may 
be difficult for them to find funds to maintain 
even a defenſive war? They will ſurely be more 
ready to condemn the conduct of the Britiſh Court 
for continuing the war ſo long, than for putting 
an end to it ſo ſoon, notwithſtanding all the cla- 
mours that have been raiſed upon that head. They 
will reflect alſo, it is to be hoped, in our fa- 
vour, that miſcarriages are not always to be a- 
icribed to a nation in general, but frequently to 
a few deſigning ſelfiſh ſpirits that happen to ſur- 
round the throne, and are practiſed in the per- 
nicious art of diſguiſing truth, and caſting a miſt 
before the eyes of their Princes. . But to pro- 
ceed. 

By the treaty of peace concluded at Utrecht 
the thirty-firſt of March O. S. or the eleventh 
of April N. S. 1713, between the Allies and 
France, the moſt material articles relating to 


Vortugalw ere, That the French King ſhould re- 


linquiſh both ſides of the river of Amazons in South C H AP. 


America to his Portugueſe Majeſty, and quit all 


claim to the navigation of the ſaid river, and 


never ſuffer any French Miſſionaries to come in- 
to the ſaid territories, or an 
the crown of Portugal ; and the Queen of Great 
Britain was by both parties accepted as guaran- 
tee of the ſaid articles. And by another treaty 
made between Spain and Portugal in February 
1714-15, the Spaniards and Portugueſe mutually 
agreed to relinquiſh all places that had been ta- 
ken by the forces on either ſide during the war, 
but as to prizes, each party was to remain in poſ- 
ſeſſion of what they had reſpeCtively acquir'd ; 
which treaty was in like manner guaranty'd by 
the Queen of Great Britain. 
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IX, 


other belonging to 


1714. 


The war between the Confederates and the 1715. 


French was ſcarce ended, when another was be- The bortu- 
gun between the Turks and Venetians, in which gf ne a 


the latter loſt the Morea. The Portugueſe af- 999%0n to 


the aſſiſtance 


ſiſted the Pope and the Venetians with a ſquadron of the ve-- 
of men of war, and the Spaniards promiſed ano- netians. 


ther ſquadron, but employ'd them afterwards in 
the reduction of Sardinia ; ſo that the Turks were 
maſters at ſea during the whole courſe of the 
war, and were very near making themſelves ma- 
ſters of the iſland of Corfu : but the Emperor 
gaining two conſiderable victories over the inft- 


dels by land, and taking 'Temeſwaer and Belgrade, 


the Turks were glad to accept of peace, being 
permitted however to retain their conqueſts in 
the Morea, whereby the Venetians loſt great part 
of their territories on the Terra Firma, while the 
Imperialiſts kept poſſeſſion of their conqueſts, 
which they had extended upwards of an hundred 
miles into the enemy's country. 

The readineſs the Portugueſe had ſhewn in re- 
inforcing the Venetian fleet, and defending the 
coaſts of Italy in the late war with the Turks, 
probably induced his Holineſs to oblige his Por- 
tugueſe Majeſty in dividing the Archbiſhoprick of 


Liſbon, and erecting the chapel royal into a pa- A Patriarch 
triarchal and metropolitical church; ever ſince in Portugal. 


which, the city of Liſbon has been divided into 
two grand diſtricts, the one call'd Eaſt, and the 
other Weſt Liſbon. 


Don EMANUEL, brother to the King of Por- Don Ema. 
tugal, having privately withdrawn himſelf from nuel the 


that court about this time, went on board a ſhip 


King's bro- 
ther, leaves 


and ſail'd to Holland, He afterwards enter'd into the king- 
the Emperor's ſervice againſt the Turks; nor did dem. 


he return again to Liſbon till the year 1726. His 
Portugueſe Majeſty, ſo ſoon as he had notice that 
Don EMANUEL was gone, prevail'd on the Cap- 
tain of an Engliſh nian of war to purſue the ſhip. 
he was in; but the veſſel being two days ſail be- 
fore the Engliſh Captain, he was obliged to re- 
turn back without him. The reaſon of this. 
Prince's leaving the court fo abruptly, was faid 8 | 


| 
_ 
V 
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CH AP. be to prevent his being forced to enter into or- 

IX. ders; for it was uſual formerly, both in the courts 

of Spain and Portugal, to procure ſame eccleſia- 

ſtical preferment for the Princes of the blood, 

whereby they were eaſily maintain'd at the charge 

of the Church, and render'd in a great meaſure 
incapable of forming deſigns againſt the State. 


Academies Portugal now remaining in a profound peace, 
of ſciences the King, in imitation of France and other polite 


*HMabiſh'd. nations, thought fit to eſtabliſh academies for the 


improvement of arts and ſciences, - having a par- 
ticular regard to hiſtory, in which that people 
have made great advances of late years ; though 
the court of inquiſition, which dreads nothing 
more than the reicuing the nation from igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition, has been a great obſtacle 
in their way : Truth is an hereſy which thoſe 
pious fathers ever proſecute with the greateſt 
rage, 

; I don't meet with any thing elſe remarkable in 
Two Eng- Portugal till the year 1722, unleſs it be the arri- 
_ mer- val of their fleets from India and Brazil annual- 
CNants con- . . 

demn'd for ly, With vaſt treaſures of gold and filver on board, 
exporting beſides other rich merchandizes ; but this year 1 
Gold. find two Britiſh merchants, Mr. W1NnGFIELD 
and Mr. RoBerTs, proſecuted at Liſbon, and 
condemn'd to die, for exporting gold to England, 
which. it ſeems 1s capital by the laws of Portugal : 
however, upon the interpoſition of Mr, WokskE- 
LY, the Britiſh Envoy, and the court of Great 
Britain, they were pardon'd, and their effects re- 
ſtored them. But ſince it is ſo very hazardous to 
export gold from Portugal to England, it is ſome- 
thing ſtrange that we meet with ſo much Portu- 
gueſe gold here as we do. 

In the month of December 1723, there hap- 
pen'd a terrible earthquake in the province or 
kingdom of Algarva, which though it laſted but 
three minutes, did incredible miſchief : they re- 
late, that ſeveral towns were demoliſh'd, and a 
river entirely ſwallow'd up for ſome hours, by the 
gaping of the earth. 

1724. A company was erected in Portugal in the 
A company Year 1724, compoſed of men of quality and for- 
for ſupplying tunes, for ſupplying their ſettlements in Brazil 
eee vin with Negroes, to whom his Majeſty granted the 
Aves. . 

ſpace of two hundred miles and upwards on the 
coaſt of Africa, for the purchaſing of ſlaves ; pro- 
hibiting the Portugueſe, or any other nation, to 
trade within thoſe limits, 

The ſame year Don M1GveL and Don Jo- 
SEPH, two baſe ſons of his late Portugueſe Ma- 
jeſty, whom he had naturaliz'd, croſſing the ri- 
ver of Liſbon with their attendants in a boat, were 
overſet by a ſudden guſt of wind: Don JosEPH 
had the good fortune to ſave himſelf by getting 
upon the keel, but his brother and moſt of the 
ſervants were drown'd. 


In the fame river on the nincteenth of No- 


1722, 


1723. 
An earth- 
quake. 


A gre? 
form, 
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ſame time between the courts of France and Liſ- 


vember this year, aroſe ſuch a violent ſtorm a- CH ap 
bout {ix in the evening, that before eight, ſixty IX. 
{hips were driven on ſhore, of which twenty were 
render'd unfht for fea; all the wharfs of Liſbon 
were damaged by the ſtorm, and the cuſtom- 
houſe-key, with the goods upon it, was waſh'd 
away: the houſes of Liſbon ſuffer'd very much, 
and moſt of the churches loſt their ſteeples or 
towers: the havock in the neighbouring country 
is inexpreſſible; many houſes were blown down, 
and almoſt all the trees that ſtood expoſed to the 
wind torn up by the roots. 

The court of Rome, to the ſurprize of the In- page 
quiſitors in Portugal, was about this time pleaſed the n 
to order, that the priſoners in the inquiſition #9" 
ſhou'd be allow'd counſel and ſollicitors to defend 
them, as in other courts; whereupon thoſe fathers 
had the aſſurance to libel his Holineſs moſt un- 
mercifully. 


A diſpute of another nature happen'd about the 


bon. It ſeems the Abbot DE LIVR, the French 
Ambaſſador at Liſbon, inſiſted that the Secretary 
of State, who is uſually prime Miniſter in that 
Kingdom, ſhou'd pay his Excellency the firſt 
viſit; which the Secretary refuſing to comply 
with, the Ambaſſador was order'd to leave Liſ- 
bon, without having an audience of his Portu- 
gueſe Majeſty. 

In December 1727, a contract of marriage was Dov! = 
ſign'd between Don Jos RH, Prince of Brazil, , 
and the eldeſt Infanta of Spain, Donna MARI A- ant Pers 
AnNna-VIicToORIA, (formerly contracted to LE- 4. 
WIS XV, of France ;) and a few days after ano- 
ther contract of marriage was concluded between 
Don FERDINAND, Prince of the Aſturias, and 
Donna MARIA, Infanta of Portugal; and on 
the twenty-ſeventh of —y following, the ce- 
remony of the eſpouſals of the laſt couple was 
perform'd at Madrid, the King of Spain repre 
ſenring the Prince of Brazil here, as the King of 
Portugal did the Prince of Aſturias in the other 
that was celebrated at Liſbon the ſixth of the 
ſame month. 1 

About the fame time there aroſe warm diſputes 17. 
between the courts of Rome and Portugal, on 
the Pope's refuſing to give a Cardinal's cap to con 
Monſieur BI HL, who had reſided ſome time as Rome ® 
Nuntio in Portugal, and ſhewn more complai- 
ſance for his Portugueſe Majeſty than for his Ho- 
lineſs; and the contention grew ſo hot at length, 
that it was expected the King of Portugal wou'd 
have thrown off the Pope's ſupremacy ; for he 
actually prohibited all the Clergy of his domi- 
nions, to apply any more to the B. r of Rome 
for their Bulls of confirmation, &c. he Patri- 
arch of Liſbon gave diſpenſations for marriages, 
and final judgment in all eccleſiaſtical cauſes which 
were brought before him by way of appeal. King 

n 


1A P. King ſet many of the priſoners in the inquiſition 
IX. at liberty, and prohibited the inquiſitors to pro- 
ceed in any cauſe without the concurrence of 
commiſſioners appointed by his Majeſty : which 
| ſteps fo alarm'd the court of Rome, that I am in- 
form'd means have been found to ſoften his Por- 
tugueſe Majeſty's reſentment, and prevent his 
throwing oft the Pope's ſupremacy, | 

1729 About the middle of January 1728-9, the ex- 
W- "ble change of the contracted Princeſſes above named 
g being agreed on, the King and Queen of Spain, 
ron with the royal families and a vaſt retinue, came 
to Badajoz, as the King and Queen of Portugal, 


on the confines of the two kingdoms, which are 
ſeparated by the little river Caya, that runs from 
north to ſouth, and falls into the Guadiana near 
Badajoz. A building was erected on the Caya, 
having one large door on the fide of Spain, and 
another on the fide of Portugal. At one and 
the ſame inſtant the King of Spain enter'd the 
eaſtern door, as the King of Portugal did that 
on the weſt, with their reſpective royal families. 
After reciprocal compliments, and hearing the ar- 
| ticles of both marriages read, the King of Por- 
tugal and his party took the Princeſs of Brazil, 
and return'd to Elvas, where the Prince and Prin- 
ceſs of Brazil ſolemniz'd their marriage in perſon 
the ſame evening. The King of Spain alſo ha- 
ving received the Princeſs of the Aſturias of her 
father, return'd to Badajoz, where the Prince and 
Princeſs of Aſturias celebrated their marriage 
alſo in perſon that evening. 

The two Kings, their Queens, the Princes and 
Princeſſes, had two interviews afterwards at the 
houſe of exchange, viz. on the twenty-third and 
twenty-fifth of January, at the laſt of which they 
took leave of each other, and return'd to their 
reſpective capitals, where rejoicings were made 
ſuitable to the occaſion, At the return of the 
King and royal family to Liſbon, all the ſtreets 
through which they paſs'd were hung with tape- 
{try, and there were no leſs than twenty trium- 
phal arches erected there, five of which were pre- 
pared at the expence of the Engliſh, French, 
Dutch and Hamburgh merchants, the other fif- 
teen being erected at the charges of the ſeveral 
companies of tradeſmen, and the King's officers. 
That of the Engliſh was far the moſt magnificent, 
in which they laid out above two thouſand pounds 
ſterling. The coaches, moſt of which belong'd 
to the nobility, were eighty-four in number, the 
greateſt part of them cover'd with embroider'd 
velvet, trimm'd with gold fringe, and one of 
them was of maſly filver, adorn'd with jewels, 
The rejoicings continued three days ſucceſſively, 
and every evening fire-works were play'd off, and 
ſome days after the people were entertain'd with 


4 bull-feaſt. And here I ſhall take an opportu- 


- 
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with their court, did to Elvas, Theſe cities are 
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nity of giving ſume account of the royal family CH AP. 

of Portugal. | IX. 
His preſent Majeſty, King JohN V, was bor 

the twenty-ſecond of October 1689, and ſuc- The preſent 

ceeded his father in January 1707. He . 

ried MARY-ANx NE of Auſtria, the daughter of 

the late Emperor LEOPOLD, and ſiſter of the 

preſent Emperor CHARLEs, on the twenty-ſe- 

venth of October 1708, by whom he had iſſue, 

I. Mary-MacpaALEn-JosEPHA-T ERESA- 

BARBA, born the fourth of December 1711, and 

married to the Prince of Aſturias as above re- 

lated. 2. Don PEDRO, born the nineteenth of 

October 1712, who died the twenty-ninth of Oc- 

tober 1714. 3. Don JosEPhn-Pebro-Jonun- 

LEWIS, the preſent Prince of Brazil, born the 

ninth of June 1715, and married to the Infanta 

of Spain anno 1729, as above. 4. Don CarLos, 

born the ſecond of May 1716. 5. Don 

born the fifth of July 1717. 6. Don ALrxan- 

DER, born anno 1724, who died in 1728 : and 

another Infanta ſtill living, the time of whoſe 

birth I do not meet with. His Portugueſe Ma- 

jeſty has ſtill three brothers living, viz. Don 

ANTON IO, Don FRANCiscCo, and Don Em a- 

NUEL, the laſt of whom loſt the King's favour 

on his retiring out of the kingdom without his 

conſent, as has been related above, and though 

he obtain'd his Pardon, is not yet reſtored to ful! 

favour. 


CRAP A; 


Treats of the civil givernment of Portugal, the pre- 
rogatives and ſucceſſion of the crown, the King's 
titles, arms, revenues, and forces. 


THE civil government of Portugal ſo exactly The court of 
reſembles that of Spain already treated of, Li*bon re- 
that there will be occaſion to ſay little on this peak ay 
head. The Court of Liſbon affects to conform f 
it ſelf to that of Madrid, or rather to ſhew that 
ſhe is no way inferiour to her neighbour. Others 
obſerve, that the Kings of Portugal do in reality 
look upon themſelves as the only rightful Sove- 
reigns of all Spain, and therefore chuſe to imitate 
the cuſloms of that country; they affirm that 
the females of Caſtile cannot transfer the ſucceſ- 
ſion to a foreign Prince by marriage, and con- 
ſequently the 3 the houſe of Portugal, 
who are not deem'd 3 ought to have ſuc- 
ceeded to the crown of Spain, when the male 
branch in that kingdom became extinct. But Portugal as 
to proceed. 5 well as Spain 
The King of Portugal, as well as the King became ab- 


© ſolute by 


of Spain, is look'd upon to be an abſolute Prince: purchalng 


the Cortes, or three Eſtates, have long ſince ſold the leading 

their part in the legiſlature to the crown, and gen in the 
fl m or record ſuch cd N or 

only ſerve to confirm or record ſuch a ” of three Efates, . 


te 


The court of 
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CH AP. ſtate as the court reſolves upon, to declare the 
X. next heir to the crown when the King is pleaſed 
WAY to nominate him, or to ratily treaties with foreign 
Princes who ſtill efteem their conſent of any 

weight. The courts of Spain and Portugal for 

_— years have kept their people in ſubjection by 
purchaſing their leaders; which was the reaſon, 


that tho' the revenues of each crown were very. 


conſiderable, the ſtate in both nations was very 
poor. But ſince King Puri V aſcended the 
throne of Spain, and that court has been govern'd 
by French counſels, the ſalaries of abundance of 
. officers, and a multitude of penſions, have been 
ſtruck off; and that Prince, in imitation of his 
grandfather Lzwis XIV, has of late years tyran- 
nized over the nobility as well as the commons 
by the aſſiſtance of a ſtanding army, and entirely 
depriv*d every province in that kingdom of their 
liberties and privileges. This reformation, as it is 
{tiled in the court of Spain, has not yet been imi- 
A richcourt, tated in that of Portugal; great part of the re- 
but 2 Peer yenues of this crown are till diſtributed among 
D the Nobility and Grandees, which renders the go- 
vernment as well as the people exceeding poor and 
neceſſitous, tho' the King conſidered in his pri- 

vate capacity may be very rich, 
The publics The cuſtoms and duties on goods exported and 
imported are a conſiderable part of the publick re- 
- venues, and are uſually farmed out by the crown 
from three years to three years. Theſe duties are 
very high in Portugal, and could not be advanced 
without the utter ruin of the people. Foreign 
merchandizes pay twenty-three per cent. on im- 
portation, and fiſh from Newfoundland twenty- 
five per cent, Fiſh taken in the neighbouring 
ſeas and rivers pay forty-ſeven per cent. and the 
tax upon lands and cattle that are fold is ten per 
cent. "The duty on ſnuff alone amounts to fifty 
thouſand crowns, Beſides which the King draws 
a conſiderable revenue from the ſeveral orders of 
Knighthood, of which he is Grand Mafter. And 
the | ag in conſideration of the large ſums he 
draws out of this kingdom on other accounts, 
gives the King the money ariling by ſeveral bulls 
from the Holy See; as thoſe for granting indul- 
gences, licences to eat fleſh at times prohibited, 
&c. And it is computed that the royal revenues, 
clear of all penſions and ſalaries, may amount to 
three millions five hundred thouſand crowns. The 
nobility are not taxed but upon extraordinary e- 
mergencies, and then not very high. From all 
which it may very well be preſumed, that the 
Portugueſe are not able to raiſe great fleets and ar- 


revenues. 


Eultoms 


very high, 


Naval force, 


mies: If they have five and twenty men of war 


of the line they are ſcarce able to man or pa 

them, and a ſquadron of Engliſh or Dutch of half 
the number would not be afraid to engage them. 
They ſerve chiefly for convoys to their Brazil 
Meets, and are very often uſed as merchaat-ſhips 


THE PRESENT 


cable creatures, that they inſiſted on taking the 


STATE 


to import goods or treaſure from thence. As to CH a1 
their troops on ſhore, that ferve to garriſon their X. 

wretched frontier towns, they may amount to 
fourteen or fifteen thouſand men; but ſuch a mi- Land-. 
ſerable militia ſure were never ſeen, half ſtary'd, 
and not half cloath'd. In the late war you might 
ſee them begging an alms of a common ſoldier be- 
longing to their confederates the Engliſh and Dutch; 
and yet ſo intolerably proud were theſe poor deſpi- 


right of the Engliſh, and commanding their Ge- 
nerals ; every 8 of a province had the 
command of the Engliſh and Dutch troops that hap- 
pened to ſerve within his juriſdiction, though the 
Allies paid both their own troops and the Portu- 
gueſez; which was the occaſion of innumerable 
loſſes and diſgraces on that fide. For the Portu- 
gueſe, after the war had continued eight or ten 
years, proved to be the ſame unſkilful cowardly 
militia they were at firſt, conſtantly run away at 
the firſt charge, eſpecially their horſe, and ſuffer'd 
the Engliſh and Dutch to be cut in pieces or made 
priſoners : ſuch bleſſed confederates did they prove 
in the late war, Nor were the Spaniards much 
better troops till a French Prince aſcended the 
throne ; but they have of late been ſo well diſci- 
plin'd, cloath'd and paid, that they are not only 
much ſuperiour to thoſe of Portugal, but perhaps at 
preſent equal to any ſoldiers in Europe. The Por- 
22 were above being inſtructed in military 
diſcipline by the Allies, but King PRHILI oblig'd 
his officers to conform themſelves to the French 
in this particular more than any other: And as 
the Spaniſh foot are better bodies of men, more 
abſtemious, and endued with more patience, poſ- 
ſibly they may at this day be an over-match for 
their maſters the French, ſuppoſing the numbers 
equal, It ſeems therefore to be the intereſt of — 
Portugal always to remain in peace with Spain = * 
ſhould the French or the Maritime Powers engage with all ar 
in their behalf, it might be difficult to prevent dom. 
their being made a province to Spain again in caſe 
a war ſhould break out between thoſe two crowns, 
the Spaniards being ſo much improv'd of late years, 
and the Portugueſe ſo much ſunk in their courage, 
diſcipline and conduct. And they will certainly 
avoid falling out with the French and the Maritime 
Powers, who might any of them cut off their 
communication with Brazil, Africa and the In- 
dies, from whence their gold and other rich mer- 
chandizes are imported. On the other hand, it The int 
can never be to the advantage of England, France, * Ge 
or the States-General, to be in a ſtate of war either 14 d 
with Spain or Portugal, which take off ſo much of Fresch u 
the manufactures of their reſpective countries. Ita 
is indeed the intereſt of each of theſe powers that Apen 
the other ſhould be in no good terms with Spain 
and Portugal, for what the one loſes in this com- 
merce the other gains; if the Engliſh do not * 


HAP. the Spaniards and Portugueſe with woollen manu— 
Y, factures, the Dutch and French will, tho' perhaps 
— much worſe, or at a dearer rate; nay, theſe na- 
tions will buy our goods, and get a larger gain by 
ſclling them to Spain and Portugal, and their A- 
merican plantations and ſettlements, than we do 
by the firſt ſale of them, We ought therefore to 
he exceeding cautious how we quarrel with theſe 
two nations, eſpecially at this time, when they 
ſeem to be fo firmly united by double marriages ; 
and if we fall out with one, we muſt fall out with 

both. 
;rgrrto . It ought to be conſidered farther, that the 
ann from French having of late taken poſſeſſion of Florida, 
union of to which they have given the name of Louiſiana, 
" — and being before maſters of Canada or New 
«in A- France, they now lie on the back of all our A- 
erica merican plant.tions and ſettlements from Carolina 
in the ſouth to Nova Scotia on the north, and by 
the aſſiſtance of the Spaniards and the Indians, 
their friends, may, and probably will, in time 
deprive us of our ſettlements there, and ruin our 
plantation trade, if we have not our eyes about 
us, 
I ſhall conclude this head with enumerating the 
Territories ſeveral countries, territories and iſlands that are 
bee ſubject to the crown of Portugal, which, beſides 
kn thoſe of Portugal and Algarva, already deſcribed, 
are, the country of Brazil in America: A vaſt 
tract of land, extending along the ſea- coaſts of 
South America, but not of equal breadth; much 
the moſt conſiderable of all their foreign planta- 
tions at preſent, as it yields them great quantities 
of gold, tobacco, ſugars, cotton, ginger, indigo, 
hides, and other valuable merchandize. In Africa 
they have the fortreſs of Maſagan, in the kingdom 
of Morocco; part of the Guinea coaſt; Angola 
on the coaſt of Congo; with the iſlands of - 
anda, Villa de San Pao, Zofala on the Caffra 
coaſt ; Zanguebar, Mozambick and Quiloa on 
the eaſtern coaſt of Africa. And in the Atlan- 
tick Ocean they have the weſtern iſlands of Azores 
or Terceras, that of Madera, the iſlands of Cape 
Verde, and others of leſs note. In Aſia they ſtill 
poſſeſs Goa, Diu, Daman and Chaul on the coaſt 
of India, with a large extent of country, and the 
iſland of Macao on the ſouthern coaſt of China ; 
the laſt of which is now under the dominion of 
the Chineſe, tho' inhabited chiefly by the Portu- 
oe empire gueſe. And here I cannot but obſerve what a 
8 noble empire the Portugueſe poſſeſſed in Aſia and 
Al ard A- Africa about an hundred and fi ears 4 
ba They were maſters of Ormus and the Perſian 
5%. Gulph ; of all the coaſts of India, Siam and Ma- 
lacca ; of the ſea-coaſts on the iſlands of Sumatra, 
ava and Ceylon ; of the iſlands of Moluccas and 
anda, where the fine ſpices only grow. They 
had planted 
Vor. II. 


OF PORTUGAL 


their religion in the iſlands of Japan, 
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and made ſuch numbers of proſelytes there, that CH AP. 
the Sovereigns of that country were apprehenſive X. 
of a general revolt of their ſubjects ; which oc a.. 
ſioned the extirpation of the Portugueſe and of 
the Chriſtian religion in thoſe iſlands. They had 
planted their religion alſo throughout the vaſt 
empire of China, and might have maintained it 
there, had not the Jeſuits interfered with them, 
and occaſion'd their falling under the diſpleaſure 
of that court, There are now indeed no remains 
of Chriſtianity to be found in Japan, the Portu- 
gueſe intereſt is loſt in China, and the Dutch have 
expell'd them from all their valuable ſettlements 
on the continent and iſlands in Aſia, except Goa 
and two or three inconſiderable places. But they 
were ſo long poſſeſſed of the trade of theſe coun- 
tries, and had ſuch numerous ſettlements here, 
that we find their language, with ſome corrup- 
tion, ſtill prevailing on the ſea-coaſts of the conti- 
nent and iſlands of Afia, and a mixed breed of 
Portugueſe and Indians, who {till imitate thoſe of 
Europe in their religion, habits and cuſtoms ; and 
they {till have their Biſhops and Clergy in thoſe 
parts, who are permitted to exerciſe their functions 
under many of the Indian Sovereigns. On the 
eaſtern and weſtern coaſts of Africa alſo their re- 
ligion and language are every where to be met 
with ; tho' the Dutch *tis true are now maſters of 
their beſt diſcoveries on the weſtern coaſt, and 
the Portugueſe have very little power in that part 
of the world. Their King indeed ſtill calls him- 
ſelf Sovereign of all the vaſt dominions I have 
enumerated, which brings me to mention his ſtile 
and titles; which are, 

Joan V, by the grace of God King of Portu- The King's 
gal and the Algarvas on this ſide : And beyond the titles, 
ſea in Africk Lord of Guinea ; and of the navi- 
gation, congreſs and commerce of Ethiopia, 
Arabia, Perſia, India, Brazil, &c. 

The arms of Portugal are, Argent, five ums. 
eſcutcheons, Azure, plac'd croſs-wiſe, cach charg'd 
with as many beſants of the firſt, plac'd faltier- 
wiſe, and pointed, Sable, for Portugal. The 
ſhield border'd Gules charg'd with ſeven towers, 
Or. three in chief and two in each flanch. The 
creſt is a crown, Or, under the two flanches, 
and the baſe of the ſhield appears at the end of 
it; two ctoſſes, the firſt Flower de Luce Verte, 
which is for the order of Avis, and the ſecond 
Pattee Gules, for the order of Chriſt. The motto 
is changeable, each King aſſuming a new one, 
but 'tis frequently theſe words, Pro Rege & Grege, 

i. e. For the King and the People. 

The great Officers of State being the ſame as in 
Spain, I ſhall not trouble the reader with a tedious 
account of them, 2 - * 4 — 2 
bility, in which the kingdom of Po y 

ſernbles that of Spain. 
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The orders of Knighthood are, 1, That of 
Avis, fo call'd from a town of that name near 
Ebora, founded by ALPHonsus I, anno 1146, 
to honour thoſe who diſtinguiſh'd themſelves in 
the wars againſt the Moors, 2. The order of 
Chriſt, founded on the fame account by Dioxvy- 
$1Us, ſon of ALPHonsus III, anno 1319, upon 
the abolition of the Knights 'Templars. 3. The 
order of St. James, being the ſame with that in 
Spain. And, 4. The Knights of St. John. 

They have ſeveral Councils or Courts eſtabliſh'd 
for ſeveral branches of buſineſs ; as the Council 
of State, which takes cognizance of all matters 
foreign or domeſtick which relates to the State. 
2. The Council, call'd the Deſembargo do Paco, 
which receives appeals from all inferior courts, and 
has alſo a power of enacting, repealing and altering 
the laws. 3. The Court of Treaſury, or Da 
Fazenda. 4. The Council for foreign affairs, 
which determines all matters relating to the fo- 
reign plantations. 5. The Council of War, 
which takes cognizance of all military affairs and 
operations by fea or land. ©, The Caſa dos 
Contos, which court has the juriſdiction of all 
officers and others concern'd in collecting or farm- 
ing the publick revenues. Beſides theſe, they 
have two ſupreme courts for civil affairs, the one 
eſtabliſn'd at Liſbon, and the other at Porto. 
Tho' as the kingdom is divided into twenty-four 
Comarca's or diſtricts, each Comarca has its pe- 
culiar Judges for civil and criminal cauſes, and 
every conſiderable town its Regidor, Corregidor, 
or Alcaid, as in Spain. But the Viceroy or Go- 
vernour of each province preſides in all the courts 
within his juriſdiction, and is the ſupreme civil as 
well as military officer there. There is alſo a 
Viceroy of Goa in the Eaſt-Indies, and another 
of Brazil in America, who are inveſted with al- 


moſt regal power. 
CHAP. . 


Treats of the religion and ecclefraſtical government in 
Spain and Portugal; and of their unverſities, 
laws and language. 


T HE Chriſtian religion *tis evident both from 
ſacred and prophane hiſtory was planted in 
Spain in the time of the Apoſtles themſelves ; but 
it is not altogether ſo certain that St. JaMEs 
Major was of the number of thoſe who preached 
the Gofpel to that people, notwithſtanding the 
Spaniards look upon him to be the founder of their 
Church, and have written as many treatiſes to 
prove the ſeveral voyages he made thither, and 


the miracles he wrought amongit them, as would 


fill a moderate library. But whoever-firſt preach'd 
the Goſpel here, met with ſuch ſucceſs, that the 


whole nation almoſt was ſoon converted to Chri- CH A P 


ſtianity; and they reckon up no leſs than forty- 
nine Biſhops in the reign of ConsTANTING, —— 
Their eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians however lament that Th. Spaniſh 


this, as well as other Chriſtian churches, was early Church in. 
infected with Arianiſm ; and that the Goths alfo fected with 
were Arians, who made a conqueſt of Spain in the Rs 
fifth century; tho' they became orthodox ſome 

little time after. But what Doctor GE DD Es Bu! 
ſeems to have demonſtrated is ſtill more ſurprizing, — 
viz. that the church of Spain never had acknow- leds'd the 
ledged the ſupremacy of the Pope or Biſhop of — ” 
Rome, when the Y os made a conqueſt of this the "OW 
country in the year 714. He proves alſo that the Vers. 
adoration of images, praying to angels and ſaints, Or was tit. 
purgatory, the doctrine of the ſeven ſacraments, Oh 
tranſubſtantiation, the denying the cup in the ſa- Roman G. 
crament to the people, private maſſes, the adora- 'Þvlick, 
tion of the ſacrament, the prieſt's putting the 

bread into the mouths of the communicants, be- 

ing preſent at the celebration of the facrament, 

and not communicating, and auricular confeſſion, 

to be doctrines and practices not known in the 
Spaniſh church in the beginning of the eighth 
century, when it was diſperſed by the Moors 
conqueſt of Spain; and that the Spaniſh Kings 

had an eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy equal to that which 

is now in the crown of England: That when the 

Biſhop of Rome did in the beginning of the eighth 
century firſt attempt to introduce his ſupremacy 

into Spain, that ſupremacy was rejected and con- 
demned by the Spaniſh church in a Council ef all 

her Biſhops. 

I proceed now to enquire into the modern tate The modern 
of religion in theſe kingdoms of Spain and Por- fate of re- 
tugal, which is properly my province; and every 99 
one knows that the Spanizrds and Portugueſe at Portugal 
this day profeſs themſelves to be of that ſect or 
perſuaſion of Chriſtians that are uſually denomi- 
nated Roman Catholicks, 


The title of Catholick King, *tis faid, was firſt The title of 


given to their Princes by the Council held at Catholic 

Toledo in the year 590, when RECAREDUs the RP 

Gothick King of Spain renounc'd the Arian he- 

reſy, with all his people. And that title, after it 

had Jain dormant about nine hundred years, was 

again reviv'd by Pope ALEXANDER VI, and 

conferr'd on King FERDINAND about the year 

1500, in conſideration of the ſervices he had done 

the Holy See in deftroying the empire of the 

Moors in Spain; and his ſucceflors have enjoy'd 

that title ever ſince; with a great deal of reaſon, 

as my author apprehends, no Princes having ſhewn 

more zeal for popery than the Kings of Spain 

and Portugal, who have ſuffered the Inquiſition to 

reign, or rather rage, in their territories for ſo 

many years. Nor are the people leſs devoted to peoton of 

their religion than their Sovereigns: It is not che prop» 
uncommon 


ct 


— 
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uncommon for the women, tis ſaid, to reſort to 
the churches or chapels ſeven or eight times a 


day; though their enemies ſuggeſt that this pro- 


Peninces. 


Lent. 


ceeds rather from an inclination to ramble a- 
broad and meet their gallants than out of pure 
devotion, that ſex being in a manner priſoners 
to the other, and never ſufter'd to ſtir abroad 
unleſs to prayers. None of the Saints, and even 
God himſelf does not ſeem to have a greater ſhare 


of their devotion than the blefled Virgin; not a 


man but carries about him a ſcapulary or image 
of the Virgin, which has touch'd ſome ſhrine 
of hers that is held to have a power of working 
miracles. 'They are much taken with the pomp 
and ithew obſery'd in their divine worſhip, and 
that profuſton of wealth that appears in the fur- 
niſhing and adorning their churches; and they 
apprehend they merit by afilicting and torment- 
ing themſelves. In the holy week before Eaſter 
they practiſe great auſterities; ſome will procure 
themſelves to be faſtned to a croſs in their ſhirts, 
with their arms extended in imitation of our 
Saviour, uttering the moſt diſmal groans and 
lamentations: Others will walk with naked feet 
over rocks and mountains to ſome diſtant ſhrine 
to perform their devotions. During Lent they 
eat nothing but the entrails of beaſts, as they 
do on Wedneſdays and Fridays all the year in- 
ſtead of fiſh, at Madrid, and ſuch other parts of 
the country where fiſh are not to be had. At 
this holy ſeaſon we find Friars and Prieſts in all 
the great ſtreets and publick places preaching to 
the people, applying themſelves rather to their 
paſſions and affections than their reaſon : The 
Preacher frequently beats his breaſt and weeps, 
and the croud imitate him; and he is eſteem'd 
the beſt Preacher who by his whining and la- 
mentations can produce the greateſt floods of 
tears. On Good-Friday annually there is a ſer- 
mon preach'd to common ſtrumpets at Madrid, 
who are dragg'd out of their lodgings to hear 


ſome Friar preach repentance to them; who if 


during Lent. ni 


he thinks his arguments have no effect upon them, 
deſcends from his pulpit and preſents a crucifix 
to them, ſaying, Behold your Saviour and em- 
brace him; and thoſe who are willing to leave 
their infamous courſes will kiſs and embrace it : 
Aſter which theſe creatures are either ſent to ſome 
nunnery, or married to people that are not very 
nice in their choice ; but the greateſt part of them 
uſually are obſtinate, and chuſe to follow their for- 
mer courſe of life. 

Solemn proceſſions are frequent among the Spa- 
ards and Portugueſe, but the moſt conſidera- 
ble is that on Good- Friday, when all the reli- 
gious orders attend, with the members of the tri- 
bunals, councils, and companies of tradeſmen in 
their cities, and even the King himſelf ſometimes, 
attended by all his Court, with wax-torches in 


their hands. 
tinction are follow'd by their ſervants with light- 
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I. 


ed flambeaux ; every thing has a mournful air -v 


the King's guards have their arms and drums 
cover'd with black, and beat a dead march, az 
at the funeral of ſome General; the trumpets 
and other mulical inſtruments found diſmally, 
and all the colours and croſles are cover'd with 
black crape; machines and pageants are erected, 
whereon all the parts of our Saviour's paſſion are 
repreſented : True penitents in theſe proceſſions 
laſh and cut themſelves unmercifully, hoping 
to take heaven by this holy violence on them- 
ſelves ; while others, *tis ſaid, are no leſs ſevere 
on their naked bodies, to ſhew their paſſions for 
their miſtreſles, all the ladies in the place ſtand- 
ing in the balconies to ſee the proceſſion. Eut 
this is ſuch a piece of gallantry as I believe was 
ſcarce ever heard of in a Proteſtant country, 
There are other penitents who drag heavy croſ- 
ſes after them, and perform other grievous pe- 
nances, and theſe, people of quality maſk'd, and 
attended by their ſervants likewiſe maſk'd, who 
ſupport and aſſiſt them in their dolorous paſlage ; 
for ſome, tis ſaid, have loſt their lives by over - 
acting their parts. Nor is it uncommon to be- 
gin theſe exerciſes a fortnight or three weeks 
before Eaſter, and continue them every Wed- 
neſday and Friday at leaſt till that feſtival, At 
theſe proceſſions in the city of Seville it is not 
uncommon to ſee five or ſix hundred ſuch pe- 
nitents, who have the reputation of chaſtiſing 
themſelves more roughly than thoſe of Madrid : 
Other towns endeavour to imitate theſe great 
Cities; and *tis ſaid, the ladies of Liſbon will be 
offended if the men ſeem to favour themſelves, 
and do not obſerve the blood follow the whip : 
For the devotion of theſe gentlemen, whether it 
be directed to heaven, or their miſtreſſes, is 
ſuppos'd to be proportionable to the wounds and 
laſhes they receive from their own hands, 


Theſe are the exerciſes of the devout Spani- Proceſſion 
ards and Portugueſe on days of faſting and hu- 2? the grand 


miliation; but on great feſtivals and rejoicing 
days the ſcene is very different; for then they 
expoſe the richeſt ſhrines, and all the treaſures 
of their churches, to publick view: They are 
dreſs'd in their beſt habits, and there are people 
that play on muſical inſtruments, and dance in 
the proceſſions, and before their images; but here 
alſo in the hotteſt weather, when the ſun ſhines 
out in its full brightneſs, they carry lighted tor- 
ches in their hands, which, together with the 
ſun- beams over their. heads, almoſt melt the ſu- 
perſtitious croud. The balconies and windows 
are hung with tapeſtry, &c. and the ladies dreſs d 
in their richeſt clothes and jewels, are permit- 
ted to ſtand and ſee the proceſſion without a lat- 
tice before them; and upon theſe occaſions it is, 

5 X2 that 


feſtivals. 
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CHA P. that the young inamerato's of both ſexes have an 
XI. opportunity of ſhewing themſelves, and diſcove- 
ring their paſſion to the greateſt advantage; for, 
as has been intimated already, VENUS and Cu- 

PID in theſe hot countries ſeem to have as many 


adorers as any Saint amongſt them, many of them 
frequenting their churches and proceſſions chiefly 
to have an opportunity of carrying on their 
amours. 

Their feſtivals uſually conclude with a play, 

wretchedly acted, containing a repreſentation of 
the life and actions of ſome real or pretended 
Saints, taken from their legends, wherein they 
uſe even our Bleſſed Saviour with great fami- 
liarity, and ſeem calculated rather to ridicule than 
promote Chriſtianity, 
Feelefialtical The Eccleſiaſtical government here does not 
government. differ much from that of other Roman Catho- 
lick countries. The Kings of Spain and Portu- 
gal, by a grant of the Popes, nominate to all 
Archbiſhopricks and Biſhopricks; of which there 
are in Spain eight Archbiſhopricks and thirty- 
eight Biſhopricks: And in Portugal three Arch- 
biſhopricks and ten Biſhopricks, as appears by the 
table at the end of this chapter. 

The Inquiſition reigns here, it muſt be con- 
feſs'd, with a more uncontroulable power than in 
any other kingdom or ſtate, It was firſt in- 
ſtituted in the thirteenth century, for ſuppreſ- 
ſing the hereſy of the Vaudois and Albigenſes, 
as 'twas call'd; and was receiv'd in Spain a- 
bout the year 1557, in the reign of King FER“ 
DINAND and Queen IsABELLA, in order to 
awe the new-converted Jews and Moors, and 
keep them from relapſing into their former in- 
fidelity. It was eftabliſh'd in Portugal for the 
ſame end about the year 1523, in the reign of 
King Jonn III. It is call'd, The Holy Office, 
and the Holy Houſe; and conſiſts of an Inqui- 
ſitor-General, the Supreme Council, Inquiſitors, 
Aſſeſſors, Qualificators, a Secretary, an Advocate- 
Fiſcal, a Treaſurer, Familiars and Goalers. 

All ms The Inquiſitor-General is named by the King, 
fubje& to it. and confirm'd by the Pope, acting as his dele- 
gate: His juriſdiction is fo abſolute and extenſive, 
that no ſubject is exempted from it; the mem- 
bers. of 'the ſupreme Court or Council are all 
named by him, but approved by the King be- 
fore they can act, and are uſually Secular Prieſts ; 
and their Aſſeſſors, Divines, Civilians and Cano- 
niſts, with whom they adviſe, The Qualihca- 
tors are employ'd in reviſing and altering books 
that . and are uſually Dominican 
Friars. The Secretary is properly the Regiſter; 
and the Advocate-Fiſcal the Attorney or Proſe- 
cutor. The Treaſurer takes into his cuſtody all 
the priſoner's goods and perſonal eſtate when he 
is apprehended; and the Familiars are properly 


the ſerjeants and bailiffs belonging to this office; 


Religlous 
plays. 
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tho" the nobility and perſons of the beſt quality C x 


uſually enter themſelves of the number of Fa- 


miliars, as it is a protection againſt the civil Ma- — - 


giſtrate, and entitles them to the ſame plenary 
indulgences as perſons engaged in a cruſade a- 
gainſt infidels and enemies of the Chriſtian name. 
It is computed that theſe amount to upwards of 
twenty thouſand in Spain alone, As to the Al- 
guazils or Goalers, they are forbidden to permit 
their priſoners to ſend to their friends, or receive 
any manner of ſupport or intelligence from them, 
or indeed to converſe with any mortal but their 
tormentors. The Inquiſitors and their officers take 
an oath never to diſcover any thing tranſacted in 
that court, and puniſh nothing more ſeverely than 
the breach of that oath. As theſe Courts of In- 
quiſition in a great meaſure deprive the Biſhops 
of their juriſdiction, they are entitled to ſome 
privileges in lieu of it: As firſt, their being ex- 
empted themſelves from the authority of this Court; 
and, 2. Their concurrence ought to be obtain'd, 
before any perſon belonging to their reſpective 
dioceſes is condemn'd. But theſe proviſions are 
not much regarded of late; Biſhops have been 
confin'd to their houſes on ſuſpicion of hereſy, 
till the Pope's licence has been obtain'd to pro- 
ceed againſt them; and where Biſhops have 
refuſed to conſent to the condemnation of a pri- 
ſoner, the Court of Inquiſition has paſs'd ſentence 
without them. 


This Court proceeds in a ſummary way on an The mann: 
information brought by any perſon whatever: If of proſe 


the informer names any witneſſes beſides himſelf, 


they are ſent for privately, and before they are prehende!ty 


examin'd take an oath not to diſcover to any th 
perſon their having been with the Inquiſitors, nor 
to ſpeak of any thing they ſay, ſaw or heard within 
that Court. 

All people, tho' never ſo infamous, and tho' 
they ſtand convicted of perjury, are, in favour of 
the faith, and in deteſtation of hereticks, ad- 
mitted by the Inquiſition to be witneſſes; mortal 
enemies only excepted. 

This exception is of little benefit to the pri- 
ſoner, by reaſon of his not knowing who they 
are that have informed and witneſſed againſt 
him. ö | 

The depoſitions of the informer and witneſſes, 
if. there be any, being thus privately taken, a Fa- 
miliar is ſent for, and being come, he has the fol- 
lowing order put into his hands. 

By the command of the Reverend Father N. 
an Inquiſitor of heretical pravity, let N. be ap- 
prehended and committed to the priſons of this 
Holy Office, and out of which he ſhall not be 
releas'd, but by the expreſs order of the ſaid re- 
verend Inquiſitor. | 


If ſeveral perſons are to be taken up at the 


ſame time, the Familiars are commanded 1 5 
o 


HAP, 
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CHAP. order things, that they may know nothing of 


one another's being apprehended ; and at this the 


ſons and three daughters, who liv'd together at 
the ſame houſe, were all carried priſoners to the 
Inquiſition, without knowing any thing of one ano- 
ther's being there, until ſeven years afterwards, 
when they that were alive came forth in an Act of 
the Faith, 

The priſoner being 'apprehended, and carried 
with all poſſible ſecrecy to the Inquiſition, is de- 
liver'd to the Goaler. 

The priſons of the Inquiſition are little dark 
rooms, and which have no other furniture but 
a hard quilt and a uſeful pot. The priſoners are 
not ſuffer'd to ſee any perſon beſides their keeper, 
who brings them their diet, and with it a light- 
ed lamp, which burns about half an hour nei- 
ther muſt their keeper, without leave from the 
Inquiſitors, entertain any diſcourſe with them, 

After the priſoner has ſpent two or three days 
and nights in his melancholy apartment, he 1s 
carried by his keeper before the Inquiſitors, who 
before they aſk him any queſtion, make him take 
an oath to return true anſwers to all their inter- 
rogatories; and if he has ever been guilty of any 
hereſy, to confeſs it to them. 

The firſt queſtion the priſoner is aſk'd, is, Whe- 
ther he knows why te was taken up by the In- 
quiſition? And if he anſwers that he does not 
know, he is then aſk'd, Whether he knows for 
what crimes the Inquiſition ufed to impriſon peo- 
ple? If he anſwers for hereſy, he is admoniſh'd 
upon the oath he has taken to confeſs all his 
hereſies, and to diſcover all his teachers and 
complices. If the priſoner denies that he ever held 
any hereſy, or had ever any communication with 
any hereticks, he is gravely told, that the Holy 
Office does not uſe to impriſon people raſhly or 
without having good grounds for what they do; 
and that therefore he would do well to confeſs 
his guilt, and the rather, becauſe the Holy Office, 
contrary to the cuſtom of all other courts is ſe- 
vere to thoſe that deny, and merciful to all that 
confeſs their guilt, 

If the priſoner perſiſts in denying that he ever 
held any hereſies, his Goaler is call'd in and 
commanded to carry him back to the place from 
whence he came; and the priſoner is admoniſh'd 
ſtrictly to examine his own conſcience, that the 
next time they ſend for him he may be prepar'd 
to make true and full confeſſion of all his he- 
relies, teachers and complices. The priſoner ha- 
ving been allow'd two or three days more to 
do this in, he is brought before the Inquiſitors 
a ſecond time, and is aſk'd whether he comes pre- 
par'd to confeſs; and if he anſwers, that he can- 
not, without accuſing himſelf or others falſly, make 
any ſuch confeſſion as they deſire of him; they 


do then aſk him where he was born, and what CH AP» 


his parents were, and where he went to ſchool, 


and who were his ſchool-maſters, and where e 


has liv'd all his time, and with whom te has 
convers'd moſt, and who has been his Confeſſor, 
and when he was laſt at confeſſian and at the 
ſacrament, with twenty more ſuch queſtions. And 
being told, that they have ſufficient proof of 
his being a heretick, they command him, ſince 
he cannot repent of his hereſies unleſs he con- 
feſſeth them all, to go back to his priſon, and 
there pray to God for grace to diſpoſe him to 
make a true and full confeſſion, to the ſaving 
of his ſoul, which is all they ſeek after. And 
being again allow'd two or three days to pray 
and conſider on what the Inquiſitors have faid 
to him, he is brought before them a third time ; 
and in caſe he perſiſts in pleading not guilty, he 
is then aſk'd ſome queſtions concerning the here- 
tical doctrines he ſtands charg'd withal ; for ex- 
ample, whether he believes Chriſt to be bodily 
preſent in the Sacrament, and that it is lawful 
to adore images, and to pray to Saints and An- 
gels; and if he affirms that he did always firm- 
ly believe theſe and all the other doctrines of 
the Romiſh Church, he is aſk'd, if he always 
believ'd theſe doctrines, how he came to ſpeak 
againſt them? and if he denies that he ever did, 
he is then told, that ſince he is fo obſtinate in 
his hereſies, of which they have a ſufficient proof 
before them, they will order their Advocate-Fiſ- 
cal to form his proceſs and to convit him of 
them. But in caſe the Inquiſitors have not ſuf- 
ficient evidence, notwithſtanding, to draw a con- 
feſſion from the priſoner, they have told him oft- 
ner than once that they had, they then fall a 
note lower, and tell the priſoner, that though 
they may not have ſufficient proof of his heretical 
words and actions to convict him of them, that 
yet they have ſufficient to put him on the rack 
to make him confeſs them, And having fix'd 
the day when he is to undergo the tortures, he, 
when that diſmal day comes, if he does not pre- 
vent it by ſuch a confeſſion as is expected from 
him, is led to the place where the rack is, at- 
tended by an Inquiſitor and a publick Notary, 

who is to write down the anſwers the priſoner 
returns to the queſtions which ſhall be put to him 

by the Inquiſitor while he is upon the rack. 

During the time the executioner is preparing that 

engine of unſpeakable Eruelty, and is taking off the 

priſoner's clothes to his ſhirt and drawers, the In- 

quiſitor is ſtill exhorting the priſoner to have com- 


ng both on his body and ſoul, and by ma- 


ing a true and full confeſſion of all his here- 
ſies to prevent his being tortured; but if the 
priſoner ſaith, that he will ſuffer any thing ra- 
ther than accuſe himſelf or others falſly, the In- 
quiſitor commands the executioner to do his duty, 
an 
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CHAP, and to begin the torture; which in the Inqui- 
XI. fition is given by twiſting a ſmall cord hard a- 
bout the priſoner's naked arms, and hoiſting him 
up from the ground by an engine to which the 
cord is faſtned ; and as if the miſerable priſo- 
ner's hanging in the air by his arms were not 
torment enough, he has ſeveral quailations or 
ſhakes given him, which is done by ſcrewing 
up his body higher and letting it down again with 
a jirk, which disjoints his arms, and after that 
the torture is much more exquiſite than it was 
before. 

When the priſoner is firſt hoiſted from the 
ground an hour-glaſs is turn'd up, and which, 
if he docs not prevent it, by making ſuch a con- 
feſſion of his hereſies as the Inquiſitor that is 
preſent all the while, and is continually aſking 
him queſtions, expects from him, muſt run out 
betore he is taken down; to promiſe to make 
ſuch a confeſſion if they will take him off the 

rack, not being ſufficient to procure him that 
mercy, no more than his crying out that he ſhall 
expire immediately if they do not give him ſome 


eaſe; that, as the Inquiſitors tell us, being no 


more than all that are upon the rack do think they 
are ready to do. 

If the priſoner endures the rack without con- 
feſſing any thing, which few or none, tho' ne- 
ver ſo innocent, are able to do, ſo ſoon as the 
hour-glaſs is out he is taken down, and carried 
back to his priſon, where there is a Surgeon ready 

to put his bones in joint. And though in all our 
Courts the priſoner's having endur'd the rack with- 
out confeſſing the crimes for which he was tor- 
tur'd, clears him, and makes void all the evi- 
dence that was againſt him; yet in the Inqui- 
ſition, where whatſoever humanity and right rea- 
ſon have eſtabliſh'd in favour of the priſoner is 
left to the diſcretion of the Judge, it is com- 
monly otherwiſe ; the priſoners that will not con- 
fels any thing being uſually rack'd twice; and if 
they ſtand it out, tho" few of them can do that, 
thrice, 

But if the priſoner makes the confeſſion the 
Inquiſitor expects he ſhould on the rack, it is 
writ down word for word by the Notary, and 
is, after the priſoner has had a day or two's reſt, 
carry'd to him to ſet his hand to it; which if 
the priſoner does, it puts an end to his proceſs, 
the want of ſufficient evidence to have convicted 
him being abundantly ſupply'd by this extorted 
confeſſion thus ſigned by him. But in caſe the 
priſoner when it is brought to him refuſeth to ſign 
it, affirming it to be falſe, and to have been extor- 
ted from him by the extremity of the torture, he 
is then carried to the rack a ſecond time to oblige 
him to repeat and ſign the ſame confeſſion, 

It is a very hard matter for any one that is 
a priſoner in the Inquiſition for Hereſy to eſcape 
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the rack, ſince neither the profeſſing and main- 
taining the doctrines to be true wherewith he 
is charg'd, nor the denying of them, can ſecure 
him from it; the firit being commonly rack'd 
% make them diſcover their teachers and ac- 
complices, and the ſecond to oblige them to con- 
feſs their own guilt, And if a priſoner does con- 
feſs his having ſpoke ſome heretical words, but 
to ſave his eſtate ſtands in his having ſpoke them 
raſhly and in a paſſion without an heretical mind, 
he is rack'd to make him diſcover whether it was 
ſo or not, or whether his thoughts were not the 
ſame with his words, If a priſoner either makes 
no confeſſion at all, or does not confeſs the par- 
ticular heretical words or facts wherewith he 
ſtands charg'd, and with which the Inquiſitors 
will never acquaint him, he is aſk'd, whether 
he has any thing beſides his denial to offer in his 
own defence, and if he has, to make uſe of 
it : For now the Advocate-Fiſcal, upon their ha- 
ving evidence enough againſt him, is order'd to 
form his proceſs. Here if the priſoner alledgeth, 
that unleſs they will be pleaſed to let him know 
the particular words or facts he ſtands charg'd 
withal, and who the perſons are that have in- 
form'd him and witneſs'd againſt him, that it 
will not be poſſible for him to make any de- 
fence ; he is told, that cannot be done, becauſe 
to let him know. the particular heretical words 
or fats might lead him to the knowledge of 
the informers and witneſſes, who by the fun- 
damental laws of the Inquiſition mutt never di- 
realy or indirectly be diſcover'd to him. 
Now for this ſingular and inhuman cuſtom 
of not letting the priſoners know the particular 
facts they ſtand charg'd withal, nor who they 
are that have inform'd and witneſs'd againſt them, 
the Inquiſitors have nothing to ſay but that it 
is neceſſary to the ſecurity of the lives of the 
accuſers and witneſſes, which if they were known 
would be in fo great danger, that none would 
dare to venture to inform or bear witneſs againſt 
hereticks 1n their court, Which pretence, tho' 
it might have ſome ground when courts of In- 
quiſition were firſt erected, no city, no not Rome 
it ſelf, having ſubmitted quietly to them when 
they were firſt introduced; it is now notori- 
ous to all the world, and to none more than to 
the Inquiſitors themſelves, that it is altogether 
groundleſs; and eſpecially in Spain and Portugal, 
where the Inquiſition is not only eſtablith'd by 
law, but by a wonderful faſcination is ſo fix'd in 
the hearts and affections of the people, that one 
that ſhould offer the leaſt affront to another for 
having been an informer or witneſs in the Inqui- 
ſition, would be torn in a thouſand pieces : and 
did the priſoners that have been in the Inquiſition 
but know certainly who the perſons were that had 
informed and witnefled againſt them, they oy 
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XI. 


Apen xp. not for t ir lives ſpeak one word againſt them, 


or ſhew them the leſs reſpect on that account. 
Now for a Court to continue a cuſtom fo ſingu— 
larly unjuſt and cruel, and upon a pretence all the 
world knows to be altogether groundleſs, is a con- 
fdence not to be match'd any where that I know 
of, | 
The priſoner being thus denied the knowledge 


of the things and perſons, without which it is 


ſcarce poſlible for him, tho' never ſo innocent, to 
make any defence, he is, notwithſtanding that, 
gracioufly aſked by the Inquiſitors, whether he 
deſires to have an Advocate and Proctor to help 
him to make it ? If he faith he would, he is not to 
name them, but muſt take thoſe the Inquiſitors 
ſhall appoint, and who, before they have ſeen 
their client, muſt take the following oath : 

N. Doctor of both laws, do, in the preſence 
of the Lords Inquiſitors of this place againſt he- 
retical pravity, having my hand on the Holy 
Goſpel of God, promiſe and ſwear ſincerely and 
faithfully to defend and maintain the cauſe of N, 
2 priſoner in the priſons of this holy office, who 
ſtands accuſed and impeached for cauſes mentioned 
in its acts, but ſo as not to uſe any trick or cavil, 
or to inſtruct my faid client to conceal the truth 
in judgment. And I do further promiſe and 
ſwear, That if I ſhall by any way diſcover my 
ſaid client to be guilty of the crime or crimes 
wherewith he ſtands charged, that I will there- 
upon immediately diſmiſs his cauſe : and if b 
having ſearched narrowly into his caſe I ſhall diſ- 
cover that he has had complices in his hereſies, 
that I will inform againſt them to this holy office. 
All which I do promiſe upon pain of perjury, and 
of an excommunication, from which I cannot be 
abſolved by any but by this holy office. So help 
me God and theſe Holy Goſpels. 

The ſame bath is taken by the priſoner's Proctor, 
as the Inquiſitors call him; tho” in truth both he 
and the Advocate are the Inquiſitor's engines, 
made uſe of to fiſh what they can out of the pri- 
ſoner againſt himſelf and his friends, rather than 
any thing elſe. 

The priſoner being thus fitted with an Advocate 
and Proctor, and who are not ſuffered to know 
any thing more of his accuſers and of the witneſſes 
againſt him than he himſelf knows, he is aſked 
by them whether he would have any queſtions 
put by the Inquiſitors to thoſe that have informed 
and witneſſed againſt him, or would have them 
©xamined upon any points. And in caſe the pri- 
loner furniſheth his Advocate with any ſuch que- 


ſtions or points, they are put by him into form, 


and delivered to the Inquiſitors. 

The priſoner is afked alſo whether he has any 
witneſſes of his orthodoxy ; and if he names any, 
they are ſent for and heard by the Inquiſitors. 
And as theſe witnefſes do go to the Inquiſition 


with trembling hearts, ſo they are extremely cau- C HAP. 


tious not to ſay any thing concerning the priſoner 


that ſhall imply their having lived in any intimacy wed 


with him, for fear of bringing themſelves under a 
ſuſpicion of hereſy ; and by the laws of the In- 
quiſition no relation of the priſoner's within the 
fourth degree can be a witneſs for him. When 
the priſoner's Advocate and Proctor are diſmiſſed, 
they take an oath that they have no copy of the 
defence the priſoner made for himſelf, and that 
they ſhall never ſpeak of it to any perſon what- 
ſoever; neither is the priſoner ever ſuffered to ſee 
the depoſitions of his own fearful witneſſes, no 
_ than the depoſitions of thoſe that are againſt 
im. 

Beſide the fore-mention'd, there is another 
common proceſs in the Inquiſition, which is againſt 
thoſe that have murder'd themſelves, or died a na- 
tural death in their priſons. "The proceſs againſt 
the firſt is ſhort, his having murdered himſelf be- 
ing judged ſuch an evidence of his guilt as is ſuffi- 
cient to convict him of the hereſies vwherewith he 
was charged. The proceſs againſt the ſecond is 
carried on by the Advocate Fiſcal in the ſame 
manner as it would have been had the priſoner 
been alive; and the priſoner's relations and friends, 
or any other that have any thing to offer in de- 
fence of the deceaſed, are by a publick edict ſum- 
mon'd to appear before the Inquiſitors within forty 
days to give their evidence; and if upon this ſum- 
mons none do appear to offer any thing in vindi- 
cation of the deceaſed, as I believe few are ever 
ſo hardy as to do, the deceaſed after the expira- 
tion of that term of days is acquitted or con- 
demned in the fame manner that he would have 
been had he been alive; and if he is condemned 
his whole eſtate is forfeited, and his body and 
effigies are burnt at the next act of the faith, as 
are the bodies and effigies of thoſe that had mur- 
dered themſelves. 

But the power of the Inquiſition extends not 
only to thoſe that died in the priſons, but to the 
bodies, eſtates and good names of all that after 
their deceaſe ſhall be convicted of having died he- 
reticks: And tho? as to the eſtates of thoſe that 
are convicted of having died hereticks they can 
go no farther than forty years, as to the taking 
their bones out of the grave, and burning them, 
and the depriving them of their good name, there 
is no limitation of time. When a competent. 
number of priſoners are convicted of hereſy, either 
by their own voluntary or extorted confeſſion, or 
upon the evir'ence of certain witneſſes, a day is 
fixed by the chief Inquiſitor\ for a goal-delivery,, 
which is called by them an Act of the Faith, and 
which is always upon a Sunday, In the morning 
of the day the priſoners are all brought into a 
great hall, where they have the habits put on they 
are to wear in the proceſſion, which begins toy 

| come 
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Temple-Bar, there is a ſcaffold erected, which C HAP 
may hold two or three thouſand people; at the XI. 
one end fit the Inquiſitors, and at the other end | 
the priſoners, and in the ſame order as they 


CH A P. come out of the Inquiſition about nine of the 
XI. clock in the morning, 

—— ' be firſt in the proceſſion are the Dominican 

Auto de Fe. Friars, who carry the ſtandard of the inquiſition, 


U 
þ 
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which on the one fide hath their founder Do- 
MINICK's picture, and on the other fide a croſs 
betwixt an olive-tree and a ſword, with this 
motto, Juſtitia & Miſericordia. Next after the 
Dominicans come the penitents, ſome with beni- 
toes and ſome without, according to the nature 
of their crimes ; they are all in black coats with- 
out ſleeves, and bare-footed, with a wax candle 
in their hand. Next come the penitents who 
have narrowly eſcaped being burnt, who over 
their black coat have flames painted with their 
points turn'd downward, to ſignify their having 
been ſaved but fo as by fire; this habit is call'd 
by the Portugueſe, Fuge revolto, or flames turn'd 
up-ſide-down. Next come the negative and re- 
laps'd that are to be burnt, with flames upon 
their habit pointing upwards: and next come 
thoſe who profeſs doctrines contrary to the faith 
of the Roman church, and who beſides flames on 
their habit pointing upward, have their picture, 
which is drawn two or three days before, upon 
their breaſts, with dogs, ſerpents and devils all 
with open mouths painted about it. 

PEGNA, a famous Spaniſh Inquiſitor, calls this 
proceſſion, Horrendum ac tremendum ſpettaculum 3 
and ſo it is in truth, there being ſomething in the 
looks of all the priſoners, beſides thoſe that are 
to be burnt, that is ghaſtly, and diſconſolate be- 
yond what can be imagin'd ; and in the eyes and 
countenance of thoſe that are to be burnt, there 
is ſomething that looks fierce and eager, 

The priſoners that are to be burnt alive, be- 
ſides a Familiar, which all the reſt have, have a 
Jeſuit on each hand of them, who are continu- 
ally preaching to them to abjure their hereſies; 
but if they offer to ſpeak any thing in defence 
of the doctrines they are going to ſuffer death 
for profeſſing, they are immediately gagg'd, and 
not ſuffer'd to ſpeak a word more. 

This I ſaw done to a priſoner preſently after 


he came out of the gates of the inquiſition, upon 
his having look'd up to the ſun, which he had 


not ſeen before in ſeveral years, and cry'd out 
in a rapture, Ho is it poſſible for people that 
© behold that glorious body, to worſhip any be- 
© ing but him that created it? After the priſo- 
vers come a troop of Familiars on horſeback ; 
and after them the inquiſitors and other officers 
of the Court upon mules ; and laſt of all comes 
the Inquiſitor-General upon a white horſe led 
by two men, with a black hat and a greea hat- 
band, and attended by all the nobles that are not 
employ'd as Familiars in the proceſſion. 

In the Terreiro de Paco, which may be as 
fax from the inquiſition as W hite-Hall is from 


walk'd in the proceſſion ; thoſe that are to be 
burnt being ſeated on the higheſt benches behind 
the reſt, and which may be ten foot above the 
floor of the ſcaffold, 


After ſome prayers and a ſermon, which is 


made up of encomiums on the Inquiſition, and 
invectives againſt hereticks, a ſecular Prieft aſcends 
a deſk, which ſtands near the middle of the ſcaf- 
fold, and who having firſt taken all the abjura- 
tions of the penitents, who kneel before him one 
by one in the ſame order they walk'd in the pro- 
ceſſion, at laſt he recites the final ſentence of the 
Inquiſition upon thoſe that are to be put to death, 
in the words following : 


We the Inquiſitors of heretical pravity, hav- 
ing with the concurrence of the moſt illuſtrious 
„N. Lord Archbiſhop of Liſbon, or of his de- 
% puty N. called on the name of the Lord Jzsus 
«© CHRIST, and of his glorious mother the Virgin 
«© Maxry, and ſitting on our tribunal, and judg- 
ing with the Holy Goſpels lying before us, that 
« ſo our judgments may be in the ſight of God, 
„and our eyes might behold what is juſt, in all 
matters betwixt the magnifick Doctor N. Ad- 
% vocate-Fifcal, on the one part, and you N. 
„ now before us, on the other, we have ordain'd, 
that in this place and on this day you ſhould 
c receive your definitive ſentence, 

«© We do therefore by this our ſentence put in 
86 Wings define, pronounce, declare and ſentence 
«© thee N. of the city of Liſbon, to be a con- 
„ victed, confefling, affirmative and profeſſed he- 
« retick, and to be deliver'd and left by us as 
« ſuch, to the ſecular arm; and we by this our 
© ſentence do caſt thee out of the eccleſiaſtical 
© court, as a convicted, confeſſing, affirmative 
and profeſſed heretick, and we do leave and 
„ deliver thee to the ſecular arm, and to the 
„ power of the ſecular court; but at the ſame 
time do moſt earneſtly beſeech that court ſq to 
« moderate its ſentence, as not to touch thy 


blood, or to put thy life in any danger.” 


Is there in all hiſtory an inſtance of ſo groſs 
and confident a mockery of God and the world as 
this of the Inquiſitors, earneſtly beſeeching the 
Civil Magiſtrates not to put the hereticks they 
have condemned and deliver'd to them to death! 
For were they in earneſt when they make this 
ſolemn petition to the ſecular Magiſtrates, why 
do they bring their priſoners out of the Inqui- 
ſition and deliver them to thoſe Magiſtrates in 
coats painted over with flames ? Why do they 
teach, that all hereticks, above all . 
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factors, ought to be puniſh'd with death? And 
why do they never reſent the Secular Magiſtrates 
having ſo little regard to their earneſt and joint 
petition, as never to fail to burn all the Here- 
ticks which are deliver'd to them by the Inqui- 
ſition, within an hour or two after they have 
them in their hands? And why in Rome, where 
the ſupreme civil and ecclobablics) authority are 
lodg'd in the ſame perſon, is this petition of the 
Inquiſition, which is made there as well as in 
other places, never granted? Certainly not to take 
any notice of the old canon, which forbids the 
Clergy. to have any hand in the blood of any 
perſon whatſoever, would be a much leſs diſho- 
nour to the Inquiſition, than to pretend to go on 
obſerving that canon, by making a petition, which 
is known to be ſo contrary to their principles and 
deſires. 

The priſoners are no ſooner in the hands of 
the Civil Magiſtrate, than they are loaded with 
chains before the eyes of the Inquiſitors, and be- 
ing carried firſt to the ſecular goals, are within 
an hour or two brought from thence before the 
Lord Chief Juſtice, who without knowing any 
thing of their particular crimes, or of the evi- 
dence that was againſt them, aſks them one by 
one in what religion they do intend to die; if 
they anſwer that they will die in the commu- 
nion of the Roman Church, they are condemn'd 
by him to be carried forthwith to the place of 
execution, and there to be firſt ſtrangled, and 
afterwards burnt to aſhes : But if they ſay the 
will die in the Proteſtant, or in any other Fait 
that is contrary to the Roman, they are then ſen- 
tenc'd by him to be carry'd forthwith to the place 
of execution, and there to be burnt alive. 

At the place of execution, which at Liſbon 
is the Ribera, there are ſo many ſtakes ſet up 
as there are priſoners to be burnt with a good 
quantity of dry furz about them: The ſtakes of 
the profeſs'd, as the Inquiſitors call them, ma 
be about four yards high, and have a ſmall board, 
whereon the priſoner 1s to be ſeated, within half 
a yard of the top ; the negative and relaps'd be- 
ing firſt ſtrangled and burnt, the profeſs'd go up 
a ladder between the two Jeſuits that have at- 
tended them all day, and when they are come 
even with the foremention'd board they turn a- 
bout to the people, and the Jeſuits ſpend near 
a quarter of an hour in exhorting the profeſs'd 
to be reconciled to the Church of Rome, which 
if the profeſs'd refuſe to be, the Jeſuits come down, 
and the executioner aſcends, and having turn'd 
the profeſs'd off the ladder upon the feat, and 
chain'd their bodies cloſe to the ſtake, he leaves 
them, and the Jeſuits go up to them a ſecond 
time, to renew their exhortation to them, and 


at parting tell them, That they leave them 
Vor, II, | 


© to the devil, who is ſtanding at their elbow, CHAP. 


© to receive their ſouls, and carry them with 
© him into the flames of hell-fire, fo ſoon as they 
© are out of their bodies,” Upon this a great {nout 
is rais'd, and as ſoon as the Jeſuits are off the 
ladders, the cry is, * Let the dogs beards be 
© made, let the dogs beards be made.” Which 
is done by thruſting flaming furzes faſten'd to 
a long pole againſt their faces; and this inhu- 
manity is commonly continu'd till their faces 
are burnt to a coal, and is always accompany'd 
with ſuch loud acclamations of joy, as are not 
to be heard upon any other occaſion ; a bull- 
feaſt or a farce, being dull entertainmencs to the 
uſing a profeſs'd heretick thus inhumanly. 

The proſeſs'd's beards having been thus made, 
as they call it in jollity, fire is ſet to the furz 
which are at the bottom of the ſtake, and a- 
bove which the profeſs'd are chain'd fo high, that 
the top of the flame ſeldom reacheth higher than 
the ſeat they fit upon; and if there happen to 
be a wind, and to which that place is much 
expos'd, it ſeldom reaches ſo high as their knees: 
ſo that though there be a calm, the profeſs'd are 
commonly dead in about halt an hour aiter the 
furz is ſet on fire; yet if the weather prove 
windy, they are not after that dead in an hour 
and a half, or two hours, and ſo are really roaſt- 
ed, and not burnt to death, But though out of 
hell there cannot be a more lamentable ſpectacle 
than this, being join'd with the ſufferers, ſo long 
as they are able to ſpeak, crying out, Miſericor- 
dia por amor de Dias, Mercy for the love of God; 
yet it is beheld by people of both ſexes, and of 
all ages, with ſuch tranſports of joy and ſatis- 
faction, as are not on any other occaſion to be 
met with. 

And that the reader may not think that this 
inhuman joy may be the effect of a natural 
cruelty, that is in thoſe people's diſpoſition, 
and not of the ſpirit of their religion, he may 
reſt aſſur'd, that all publick malefactors beſides 
hereticks, have their violent deaths no where 
more tenderly lamented than among the ſame 
people, and even when there is nothing in the 
manner of their deaths that appears inhuman or 
cruel, | 

Within a few days after the execution, the pic- 
tures of all that have been burnt, and which were 
taken off their breaſt when they were brought 
to the ſtake, are hutg up in St. DominGo's 
Church, whoſe weſt-end, tho' very high, is all 
cover'd over with theſe trophies of the Inquiſi- 


tion, hung up there in honour to Dominic, 


who to fulfil his mother's dream, was the firſt 
inventor of that court, Dominic's mother, 
when ſhe was ready to be brought to bed of 
him, having rey that ſhe was deliver'd, not 
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CH Ap. of a human creature, but of a fierce dog, with a 
XI. burning torch in his mouth. See Dr. GeDDEs's 
Ga OH Miſcellancous Tracts, Vol. I. p. 391, to 413. 
Archb'ſho- I proceed next to enumerate the ſeveral arch- 
— biſhopricks and biihopricks in Spain and Portugal, 
and enquire into their reſpective revenues. 


The Archbiſhop of "Toledo is ſtiled Primate 


Abp. of To- ö - N 
jedo, and his of Spain; he is great Chancellor of Caſtile, and 
fufiragan Counſellor born of the Council of State, His 


archbiſhoprick contains 802 pariſhes, his revenue 
amounting one year with another to 300000 du- 
cats, and that of the Primatical Church to 150000 
ducats, out of which there ought to be deducted 
660co ducats which is paid annually to the King. 
The ſuffragans are, fi, that of Segovia, com- 
prehending 438 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 
2400 ducats per annum. 2. Valladolid, which 
comprehends 132 pariſhes, the revenue whereof 
is 12000 ducats per annum. 3. Oſſuna, which 
comprehends 450 pariſhes, the revenue whereof 
is 16000 ducats per annum. 4. Siguenza, which 
comprehends 5 16 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 
40000 ducats per annum: he is Lord Chief Juſtice cf 
the town of Siguenza. 5.Cuenca, which compre- 
hends 384 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 50000 
ducats per annum. 6. Cartagena, which com- 
prehends 89 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 
24000 ducats per annum. 7. Jaen, which com- 
prehends 84 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 20000 
ducats per annum. 8. Cordoua, which compre- 
hends 92 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 40000 
ducats per annum. 

The Archbiſhop of Terragona. His dioceſs 
contains 197 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 
20000 ducats per annum. The ſuffragans are, 
firſt, that of Barcelona, comprehending 206 pa- 
riſhes, the revenue whereof is 10000 * per 
annum. 2, Tortoſa, which comprehends 160 
pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 15000 ducats per 
annum. 3. Lerida, which comprehends 212 pa- 
riſhes, the revenue whereof is 12000 ducats per 
annum, 4. Vich, which comprehends 206 pa- 
riſhes, the revenue whereof is 6000 ducats per 
annum. 5. Urgel, which comprehends 420 pa- 
riſhes, the revenue whereof is 9000 ducats per 
annum. 6. Gironne, which comprehends 339 
pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 3000 ducats per 
annum. 7. Elna, which comprehends 100 pa- 
riſhes, the revenue whereof is 4000 ducats per 
annum. 8. Solſona, which comprehends 15 pa- 
riſhes, the revenue whereof is 4000 ducats per 


Abp. of Ter- 
Nagona. 


annum. 
Abp. of se- The Archbiſhop of Seville. His archbiſhoprick 
ville, contains 234 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 


100000 ducats per annum. The ſuffragans are, 
firſt, that of Cadiz, which comprehends 14 pa- 
riſhes, the revenue whereof is 12000 ducats per 
annum. 2, Guadix, which comprehends 37 pa- 
riſhes, the revenue whereof is 8000 ducats per an- 
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num. 3. Canaries, which comprehends 6 | 
riſhes, the revenue whereof is e 3 3 
annum. | 

The Archbiſhop of St. James de Com Abp. 
His archbiſhoprick ehent 1803 deer gg Jane 
revenue whereof is Go000 ducats, per annum "EY 
and that of the Archiepiſcopal Church as much 
out of which there ought to be deducted 18000 
ducats which he annually pays to the King, The 
ſuffragans are, firſt, that of Aſtorga, which com- 
prehends 913 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 
10000 ducats per annum. 2. Avila, which com- 
prehends 4.37 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 20000 
ducats per annum. 3. Salamanca, which compre- 
hends 240 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 24000 
ducats per annum. 4. Coria, which comprehends 
317 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 20000 du- 
cats per annum. 5. Placentia, which compre- 
hends pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 50000 
ducats per annum. 6. Badajox, which com- 
prehends 53 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 
16000 ducats per annum. 7. Tuy, which com- 
prehends 146 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 
10000 ducats per annum. 8. Mondonedo, which 
comprenends 356 pariſhes, the revenue whereof 
is 4000 ducats per annum. 9g. Orenſa, which 
comprehends 954 pariſhes, the revenue where- 
of is 1C000 ducats per annum. 10. Cividad-Ro- 
drigo, which comprehends 63 pariſhes, the re- 
venue Whereof is I0000 ducats per annum. 11, 
Lugo, which comprehends 60 pariſhes, the re- 
venue whereof is 10000 ducats per annum, 12. 
Zamora, which comprehends 256 pariſhes, the 
revenue whereof is 20000 ducats per annum, 

The Archbifhop of Saragoſſa. His archbiſho- Af, « 
prick comprehends 347 pariſhes, the revenue r. 
whereof is 50000 ducats per annum. The fuf- 
fragans are, firſt, that of Hueſca, which compre- 
hends 196 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 13000 
ducats per annum. 2. Taracona, which com- 
prehends 350 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 
20000 ducats per annum. 3. Albarazin, which 
comprehends 25 pariſhes, the revenue whereof 
is 6000 ducats per annum. 4. Jaca, which com- 
prehends 199 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 
3000 ducats per annum. $5. Balbaſtro, which 
comprehends 170 pariſhes, the revenue whereof 
is 8000 ducats per annum. 6, Teruel, which 
comprebends 77 pariſhes, the revenue whereof 
is 12000 ducats per annum, | 

The Archbiſhop of Valencia. His archbiſho- abp. « 
prick contains 230 pariſhes, the revenue where- ki 
of is 40000 ducats per annum. The ſuffragans 
are, firſt, that of Segorba, which comprehends 
120 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 10000 du- 
cats per annum. 2. Orihuela, which comprehends 
60 pariſhes, th.e reyenue whereof is 10000 ducats 
per annum, 

The Archbiſhop of Grenada, His archbi- ap 

ſhoprick #* 


oth 
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HAP. ſhoprick contains 194 pariſhes, the revenue where- 
XI. of is 40000 ducats per annum. The ſuffragans 
are, 1. That of Almeria, which contains 60 pa- 
riſhes, the revenue whereof is 4000 ducats per 
annum. 2. Malaga, which comprehends 108 
pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 2000 ducats per 
annum, 

The Archbiſhop of Burgos. His Archbiſho- 
prick contains 1756 pariſhes, the revenue where- 
of is 40000 ducats per annum. The ſuffragans 
are, I, That of Pampeluna, which comprehends 
1156 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 25000 du- 
cats per annum. 2. Calahorra, which compre- 
hends 1013 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 20000 
ducats per annum. 3. Placentia, which com- 
prehends 881 pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 24000 
ducats per annum. 

lick The biſhopricks of Leon and Oviedo hold 
fL-on and immediately of the Holy See. Leon contains 1020 
Duet. pariſhes, the revenue whereof is 12000 ducats per 
annum. Oviedo contains 1048 pariſhes, the re- 
venue whereof is 12000 ducats per annum. 

The archbiſhoprick of Liſbon; the revenue 
whereof is 40000 cruſadoes, The ſuffragans are, 
I. Miranda, the revenue whereof is 10000 cru- 
ſadoes per annum, 2, Portalegre, the revenue 
whereof is 5Cco l. per annum. Bur the late pa- 
triarchate eſtabliſh'd at Liſbon has made a great 
alteration in the eccleſiaſtical government of this 
archbiſhoprick. 

The archbiſhoprick of Braga; the revenue 
whercof is 40000 cruſadoes per annum. The 
ſuffragans are, 1. Coimbra, the revenue whereof 
is 40000 cruſadoes per annum. 2. Lamego, the 
revenue whereof is 18000 cruſadoes per annum. 
3. Viſeu, the revenue whereof is 16000 cruſa- 
does per annum. 4. Porto, the revenue whereof 
is 15000 cruſadoes per annum. 

The archbiſhoprick of Evora; the revenue 
whereof is 60000 cruſadoes per annum. The ſuf- 
fragans are, 1. Elvas, the revenue whereof is 
100090 cruſadoes per annum. 2. Leria, the re- 
venue whereof is 18000 cruſadoes per annum. 
3. Faro, the revenue whereof is 5000 cruſadoes 
per annum. And, 4. Tavira, the revenue where- 
of I have not met with. 

There are alſo in Spain alone 2141 convents, 

in Which it is computed there are about 45000 

Monks and Nuns ; and a proportionable number 

in Portugal, 

Univerſities There are in Spain no leſs than 22 Univer- 

, =o and ſities, which have been mention'd already in the 
' deſcription of the ſeveral cities of that kingdom. 


by, of Bur- 
. 
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Braga, 


Abp. of E- 
fora, 


Convents, 


Salamanca, Valladolid and Alcala are the chief: 


thoſe of 
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I ſhall only obſerve here therefore, that thoſe of 


And tho? my French author is pleas'd to affirm, 
that they excel all the Univerſities in Chriſten- 
dom —_ that of Paris; it will be found, that 

xford and Cambridge are much ſu- 
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perior to any of them in | 
men, in the elegancy of their buildings, and in their 
revenues. 

The Univerſity of Coimbra is much the moſt 
conſiderable in Portugal, ſaid to conſiſt of hve 
thouſand Students; but then they admit children 
before they can well read, fo that our grammar- 
ſchools may be reckon'd equal to many of their 
colleges. | 

They do not apply themſelves ſo much to phi- Laws. 
loſophy, divinity, or phyſick in theſe Univerfi- 
ties as to the civil and canon law, which pre- 
vails very much in theſe countries. And beſides 
theſe every one itudies the cuſtoms of his parti- 
cular province, by whic, the Magiſtrates are of- 
ten govern'd in their deciſions. 

The Spaniſh language is deriv'd from the La- Language, 

tin, and ſaid to come the neareſt to it at this 
day of any language in Europe : The dialects how- 
ever are very different in the ſeveral provinces, 
as in other countries; that of Caſtile is ſaid to 
be the j ureſt, and that of Portugal, which was 
lately a province of Spain, the worſt, But in 
all of them we find a great many Arabick words 
and terminations, which they Ke from the 
Moors, who were long maſters of the country. 
They obſerve particularly that all Spaniſh words 
which begin with the ſyllable Al, are of Ara- 
bick extraction, as Alguaſil, a Bailiff or Jaylor, 
Algibe, a Cittern, &c. 

f ſhall conclude with obſerving, that in Por- Academies, 
tugal as well as other European kingdoms, they 
have of late begun to eſtabliſh ſeparate Acade- 
mies, for the propagating arts and ſciences, as if 
they apprehended theſe were neglected in their 
Univerſities, The late King of Great Britain 
was more indulgent to Oxford and Cambridge, 
chuſing rather to eſtabliſh profeſſors of modern 
hiſtory there with handſome ſtipends, than to ſet 
up diſtin ſocieties in oppoſition to thoſe Uni- 
verſities. 


CHAP; A. 


Treats F their foreign trade and navigation, and 
of their ſeveral ſorts of coin. 


Foreiga 


to the trade of this kingdom, their . 


8 
A vigation and foreign commerce, theſe have 
already been treated, of under other heads. I 
ſhall only here obſerve in general therefore, that 
the merchandize they export conſiſts either in the 
produce of their ſoil, or of what they firſt im- 
port from their plantations and ſettlements in 
Aſia, Africa, and America. The product of their 
ſoil is chiefly red and white port wines, oil o- 
ranges, lemons, figs, cheſnuts, almonds, raiſins, 
ſalt, and ſweetmeats. Their importations from 


Aſia conſiſt of ſilks, muſlins, calicoes, tea, gold- 
5 12 : duſt, 
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CHAP. duſt, and ſuch other goods as our Engliſh Eaſt- 


XII. 


India-Company import kither. And from Africa 


they import chiefly gold, ſlaves, and elephants 


Stippink. 


teeth. But the moſt extenſive and the richeſt 
of all their ſettlements are thoſe of Brazil in A- 
merica, from whence in ſome years they import 
upwards of two millions {terling in gold and ſil— 
ver, beſides vaſt quantities of ſugar, tobacco, ſnuit, 
brazil and other dying woods, hides, cotton, in- 
digo, fuſtick, tallow, train-oil, parrots, rum, and 
many other leſſer articles; and *tis ſaid the Por- 
tugueſe do not tranſport leſs than five and twen- 
ty or thirty thouſand ſlaves annuaily from the 
coaſt of Africa to Brazil, which may one with 
another be worth fifteen or ſixteen pounds ſter- 
ling a head in Brazil. They are employ'd chiefly 
in their ſugar-works, tobacco-plantations, or their 
mines; tho' a great many are taught ſome trade 
or mechanick arts, which make them moſt va- 
luable to their maſters, and many more ſerve 
the Portugueſe as menial ſervants, Theſe ſlaves 
are purchaſed generally of the African Princes, 
being priſoners taken in war or ſtolen from their 
friends. But I ſhall treat more particularly of 
this branch of their trade when I come to the de- 
ſcription of Africa and America. 

From England in return for their wines, fruits, 
and the produce of their plantations, they receive 
our woollen manufactures, lead and tin; part of 
which are uſed in Portugal, and part of them ſent to 
Brazil; and ſome years Portugal takes off a great 
deal of our corn and fleſh from Ireland. The 
Dutch alſo furniſh them with linnen and wool- 
len cloth and ſtuffs, corn, copper, iron, and all 
manner of naval ſtores that are found in the nor- 
thern kingdoms of Europe, The Portugueſe trade 
pretty much with France; but the Engliſh have 
the greateſt ſhare of traffick with this country, 
as appears by the following account of the ſhip- 
ping that reſorted to Liſbon in the year 1721, 
viz. 329 ſhips from Great-Britain and Ireland, 
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72 ſhips from Holland, 71 from France, 13 from C HA) 


Hamburgh, 7 from Denmark, 2 from Sweden, 1 
from Malta; beſides 359 ſhips that arriv'd there 
belonging to the ſeveral ports of Portugal, and 
their Brazil fleet, The number of veſſels out- 
ward-bound from Liſbon the ſame year were, 302 
ſhips of Britain, 69 of Holland, 63 of France, 24 
of Spain, 3 of Hamburgh, 8 of Genoa, 6 of Den- 
mark, 2 of Sweden, 1 of Malta, and 116 Portu- 
gueſe, including their Brazil fleets and ſhips ſent 
to India. And in all our accounts ſince, we find 
the Engliſh ſhipping in the port of Liſbon double 
or treble the number of any other nation, This 
is generally held to be the moſt advantageous trade 
we have next to that with our plantations; and 
yet even here I am inform'd the courſe of ex- 
change is uſually againſt us. Certain it is we 
receive a great deal of gold from Portugal, but 
I perceive it is clandeſtinely or by connivance of 
the government, for their laws puniſh the expor- 
tation of it with death, as appears by the con- 
demnation of the two Britiſh merchants above- 
mention'd for ſending gold to England. And this 
brings me to give ſome account of the Portugueſe 
coins. 


The uſual way of accounting in Portugal is by cy, 


rees or cruſado's; the firſt their ſmalleſt braſs coin, 
3000 whereof are equal toa pound ſterling, and the 
other a ſilver coin of two ſhillings and eight pence 
value, or thereabouts. Of braſs coins there are 
ſingle rees, thoſe of a rees and half, of five rees 
and ten rees. The ſilver coins are, a vintein of 
20 Trees, the half toſtao of 50 rees, the whole to- 
ſtao of 100 rees, the piece valued at 250 rees, the 
cruſado valu'd at 400 rees, and another piece va- 
lu'd at 500 rees ; beſides which, they ſtamp the 
number 600 on the Spaniſh pieces of eight, to ſig- 
nify that they ſhall be taken for 600 rees. And 
their moſt uſual gold coins are, the moidore, va- 
lu'd at 4000 rees, and the half moidore, quarter 
moidore, &c. 
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SECOND 


A. 
A, a river of the Netherlands. 255 
Abano, a Venetian rown. 357 
Abbeville, a city of Picardy, 495 
Abbots that fit in the Imperial Diet. 63 
Abb 1515 the firſt Mooriſh King of Spain. 800 


Abdication of King James, various opinions about it. 
| 228 


Abruzzo, a province of Naples. 452 


Acerno, a town of Naples, 


451 
Acqui, a city of Italy. 25 
Adda, a river of Italy. 312 
Adige, a river of Italy. 312 
Adour, a river of France. 527 
Adria, a Venetian town. 357 
AR AN IV, the only Engliſh Pope. 409 
Acth, a town of Hainault. 270 
Agde, a city and dioceſe of France, 51 

Agen, a French city and diſtrict. 72 

Agincourt battle. 606 
Agramont Viguery in Spain. 777 
Agria, a city of Hungary. I 
Aguemortes, a town in France. 522 
Ajaz zo, a town in Corſica. 470 
Aichſtat, a city of Bavaria. 75, 77 
Aiguillon rown in France. F2 


Aire city yielded to France. | 217 
Aire, a town of Artois.. 
Aix, a town of Savoy. 
Aix, a city and dioceſe of France. 5 
Aix la Chapelle, or Aken Batho, in the Dutchy of Ju- 
liers. 139 
Aix la Chapelle peace. 691 
Alais city and dioceſe in France. 12 
Alanguer, a town of Portugal. 856 
Alatri, a town in Campania. 425 
Alauta river, the boundary between the Empire and 
Turkey, on the north. of the Danube, 28 
Alava, a ſubdivifion of Biſcay. | 713 
Alba Julia, or Weiſſenburg, a town of Tranſilvania. 21 
Albano, a town in the Campania of Rome. 


| 424 
Albaiazzin town in Spain. 776 
Albe, a city of Montferrar, 319 
Albenga, a town of the Genoeſe. 327 


ALBERONI, Cardinal, his letter on Sir GeorGe BrxG's 
falling on the Spaniſh fleet. 834 
ALBoin, firſt King of the Lombards. 399 
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Alby, a town of Savoy. 


314 
Alby city and dioceſe in France. 516 
Alcala de Henares, a Spaniſh town, 762 
Alcantara, a Spaniſh town. 78+ 
Alcantara palace. 854 
Alcmaer, a town in Holland. 174 
Alcobaca town in Portugal. 856 
Alcudia a town in Spain. 792 
Alengon city in France. 45 
Alentejo Province in Portugal. 60 
Aleſſano, a town of Naples. 442 
Alet rown in France. 523 
Alexandria, a territory and town in Italy. 319 
Algarva province in Portugal, 862 
Algueri, a town in Sardinia, 469 
Alhama baths in Spain. 791 
Alicant, a town in Spain. 783 
Alicant caſtle ſurrender'd by the Engliſh, 830 
Alifi, a town of Naples. 442 


Alliance of the Confederates againſt France, anno 1690. 


230 
Alliance, quadruple. 716, 834 
Alliance made at Vienna. 726 
Alliance at Hanover. 726 


Alliance, Grand, the terms on which the Portugueſe 


came into it. 869 
Almacaron rown in Spain. 792 
Almada caſtle in Portugal. 855 
Almagro, a town in Spain. 765 
Almanza battle. 47, 830 
Almenara battle. 881 
Almeria rown in Spain. 791 
Almeyda town in Portugal, 859 
Aloſt, a town in Flanders. 265 
Alpes Cottiani. 50+ 
Alps, between France and Italy. 474 
Alpuzar mountains, inhabited by the Moriſcoes in Spain. 

25 791 
Alt Sirmium, a town in Sclavonia. 24 
Altamura, a town of Naples. 453 
Altea town.in Spain. 783 


Altenberg, a town in Upper-Saxony. 83 


Altmark, a province of Brandenburg. 88 
Altorf, a city of Franconia. 80 
Altorf, a city of Suabia. 111 
Alſatia Landgravate. ö 117 
Alſax, a Barony belonging to Zurich. 282 

Alsfie!d; 
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Alzfield, a city of the Upper-Rhine. 
Alzira town in Spain. 
AMALASUNTHA, Queen of the Goths, 
Amalfi, a tovyn of Naples. 

Amantea, a town of Calabria. 
Amarante, a town of Portugal. 
Amberg. a city of Bavaria. 
Ambleteuſe, a towa of France. 
Ambsiſe, a city of France, 

Ambrun, a city of France, 

America, diſcover'd by CoLumsus. 
Amiens, a county and city of France. 
Amont, a French bailliage. 
Ampurias, a rown of Spain. 
Anabapriſts, their rebellion at Munſter. 
Anagni, a rown in Campania, 


425 


Ancona, a city and marquiſate in the Pope's dominions. 


Axcus Marcius, one of the Kings of Rome. 
Andaluſia, a province of Spain. 

Andero Sr. a town of Spain. 

Andria, a town of Naples. 

Anduze, a town of France. 

Angermund, a town of Brandenburgh. 
Anghiera, a town and county in Italy. 
Angiers, a French city. 

Angouleſme, a city of France. 

Angoumois, a province of France, 

Anguilura, a Venetian towa, 

Anhalt, a town and diſtrict of Upper- Saxony. 


Anjou, Dake, ſucceeds to the crown of Spain. 


Anjou, a province of France. 

ANNE, Queen of England, her death. 
Annecy, a town of Savoy. 

Annonay, a French rown. 

Aouſte city, and duchy in Savoy. 


427 


314 


Anſpach, or Ohnſpach, a city and territory of Fran- 
78 


conia, 
Axruguius, Emperor of the Romans. 
Antibes, a French Town. 
Antipopes. 
Anriquera, a Spaniſh town. 
Antivarii, a town of Dalmatia. 
AxTon1us, Emperor of the Romans. 
Antwerp city and diſtrict. 
Anxur, a town in the Campania of Rome. 
Appenzel, a Canton of Switzerland. 
Apte, a city and dioceſe in France. 
Apulia, a province of Naples. 
Aquapendente, a town in the Pope's territories. 
AqueduQts in Rome. 
Aquila, a town of Naples. 
Aquileia, a Venetian town. 
Aquino, a town of Naples. 
 Arachon, a French bay. 
Aranjuez, a Spaniſh palace. 
Arbe, a Venetian Iſland. | 
Archduke CnarLes declar'd King of Spain, 
Ardenburg, acity of Dutch Flanders. 
Ardenne, a foreſt of the Netherlands. 
Ardres, a French rown. 
Arezzo, a city of Tuſcany. 
Argens, a River in France, 
Argyle, Earl, his Expedition to Scotland. 
Ariano, a town of Naples. 


Arles city and province of France. 
Arlon, a town of Luxemburg. 
Armad3, Spaniſh. 

Armagnac, a diſtri in France. 


Arminians proſecuted by the Calviniſts in Holland. 


Armuyden, a city of Zealand. 
Arnheim, a city of Gelderland. 
Arno, a River of Tuſcany. 
Arnsburg, a city of Weſtphalia. 
Arnſtein, a town of Upper-Saxony. 
Arpino a town of Naples. 

Arqua, a Venetian town. 
Arragon, a province of Spain. 


Arragon _ after the invaſion of the Saracens, 


Arragonians loſe their privileges. 
Arras taken by the Freach. 

Arras, the capital of Artois. 

Arras treaty, 

Arſ@hor, a city of the Netherlands. 
Artois, a province of the Netherlands. 
Arve, a river of Savoy. 

Aſchaftenburg, a fortreſs on the Lower-Rhine. 
A*DRUBAL builds Carthagena. | 
Aſſaſſination-Plot. 

Aſti, a town and county of Piedmont. 
Aſtorga, a town of Spain. 

Aſturia, a province of Spain. 

Aſturia's Prince. 

Atocha, church of our Lady. 

Arri, a town of Naples. 

Aval, a bailliage in France. 

Aubuſſon, a town in France. 

Auch, a city of France. 

Avella, a town of Naples. 

Avellino, a town of Naples. 

Aver, a town of Naples. 

Aveſnes, a town of Hainault. 

Auge, a diſtrict in France. 

Augsburg, a city of Germany. 
Auguſta, a town of Sicily. 

AucGusTus, Emperor of the Romans. 
Avignon, a city of France. 

Aviſe, a town of Savoy. 

Aunis, a province of France. 
Avranches, a city and diſtri& of France. 
Auray, a town of France. 

Aurich, a rown of Weſtphalia. 
Aurillac, a French town. 


AUSTRIA CIRCLE, the ſituation, extent, pro- 


795 
232 
317 
768 
771 
843 
759 
452 
502 

59 
228 
442 
451 
442 
270 
$44 
110 
462 
395 
Fi2 
315 
$33 
545 
537 
145 
$57 


vinces and Chief rowns. 66 
AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS, 255 
Authe, a town of France. 493 
Autun, a city of France. 499 
Autunois, a diſtri in France. 499 
Auvergne, a province of France, 557 
Auxerre, a bailliage and city of France. 499 
Auxois, a diſtrict of France. 499 
Axel, a town of Dutch Flanders. 263 
B. 
Bs: A, a rown of Spain. 791 
Badajox, a town in Spain. 785, 873 
Baden, a rown in Germany. 68 
marquiſate and city. 103 


Bader» 
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Baden, a city and county of Switzerland, 281 
Bagni, a town in St. PeTER's Patrimony, 425 
Bagnols, a town of France, 521 
Bigueres, a town of France, 531 
Baia, a town in Naples. | 448 
Bailleulle, a town of Flanders, 267 
Balaguer Viguery, 4 777 
Baliguer town. 779 
Balbaſtro town. | ; 775 
Balcares iſlands conquer'd by the Romans, 797 
Bamberg, a city of Franconia. | 77 
Bank of Amſterdam. 250 
Bantam, the Engliſh driven from thence by the Dutch. 
218 

Bapaume, a town of Artois. 268 
Barby, a diſtri of Upper-Saxony. 84 
BARCELONA taken by the Allies. 46 
ge ſieged by King PüiLIr. ib. 
Taken by ſtorm by the French and Spaniards, 
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Barcelona Viguery. 777 
Town. ib, 
Barcelonette valley. 319 
Barcelonette town and valley. 513 
Barde wick, a town in Lunenburg. 102 
Bardr, a town in Pomerania. 92 
Bareith, a city and country of Germany. 78 
Barfleur Port of France. 644 
Bar- le-Duc, a city and province of Lorrain. 112 
Barletta, a town of Naples. 453 
BaRNEVvELT, Penſionary of Holland, beheaded by the 
| influence of the Prince of Orange. 195 
Baronies of Dauphiné. 505 
Barons of the Empire. 65 
Barraux Fort. 504 
Barri, a town of Naples. 453 
Barrier treaty. 62 
Barrier towns, the numter of forces required to de- 
fend them. 245 
Baſilicate, a province of Naples. 455 
Baſſigne, a city and bailiwick of Lorrain. 120 
Baſſigny diftrict, 497 
Baſtia, a town in Corſica, | 470 
Baſtile, an o'd fortreſs in Paris. 481 
Batavi, a people of antient Holland. 148 
Baths of Buda. 12 
Of Aix-la-Chapelle. 140 
Of antient Rome. 374 
BATTLE of Fleury. 230 
Of Steinkirk. ib. 
Of La- Hogue, | ib. 
Of Landen. 231 
Of Turio. 231, 322 
Of Eckeren. | 261 
Bavaria, ſit vation, extent, provinces, chief towns, Cc. 
72 

Bavay, a town of Hainault. 270 
autzen, a town in Upper- Saxony. b 3 
Bayeux city. $44 
Biyonna town. 770 
Bayonne city. | 532 
Bazadois diſt iq. $28 
Buzas city, is. 
Bazil canton and city of Switzerland, 280 


Bearne province in France. $31 


Beaucaire town in France. 521 
Beaugency town in France. 550 
Beaujolois diſtrict in France. | 556 
Beaume St. a town in France. 510 
Beaumont, a town of Hainault. 275 
Beauſſe diſtrict in France. 550 
Beauvaſis, a diſtrict in France. 491 
Beauvois city. 491 
Bedford. Duke, made Regent of France. Cog 
Bege town in Portugal. £61 
Beira, a province of Portugal. 856 
Belcaſtro, a town of Calabria. : 454 
Belgia, the antient name of Holland. 148 
B ELG RA DE, the capital of Ser via. 25 
A battle fought there. ib. 
Taken by the Imperialiſts. 57 
Belle-Iſle in France. 5738 
Bellem- Fort in Portugal. 855 
Belley city in France. 500 
Bellinzona, a bailliage of the Switzers. 282 
Belluno and Belluneſe, a Venetian town and province. 
61 
Belvidere, one of the Pope's gardens. 385 
BexEbicr XIII. the late Pope. 413 
Benevento, a city of the Pope's in Naples. 454 
Town in Portugal. 856 
Bentheim town and county in Weltphalia. 146 
Berg, a duchy in Germany. 4t. 
Bergamo and Bergamaſco, a Venetian town and pro- 
vince. 360 
Bergenopzoom, a city of Brabant. 261 
Bergentz, a territory of Auſtria. 71 
Bergerac town in France. 428 
Bergen, a town of the Griſons. 300 
Berlin, capital of Brandenburg. 89 
Bern, a city and canton of Switzerland, 279 
Berre, a town in France. 509 
Berry, Duke, his death. 54 
Berry, a province of France, 559 
Beſancon, bailliage and city. 502 
Betances town in Spain. 770 
Bethune, a town of Artois. 268 
Betica, a province of Spain. 756 
Betune, or Batavia, a part of Gelderland. 169 
Bevagna, a town in Italy. 426 
Beveland, north and ſouth iſlands of Zealand. 175 
Beziers-city and dioceſe. 519 


Bibrack, an Imperial city. | 
Bielſtein, a city and county on the Upper-Rhine, 116 


Bienne, or Biel, an Ally of the Switzers. 307 
Bier, or Vliet, a town of Dutch Flanders. 203 
Bieſte, a town of Naples. 453 
Bigorre county. 530 
Bilboa, a town of Spain. 773. 
Bilivelt, a town of Weſtphalia. 143 
Bingen, a city on the Lower-Rhine, - 124 
Birkenficld city and duthy on the Lower-Rhine. 12 
Biron's conſpiracy. 656 
Birth, a monſtrous one. 104 
Biſcaye, a province of Spain. 772 
Biſeglia, a town of Naples. 453 
. of Spain. 898 
Of Portugal. 2 | 16. 


Biſhops of Germany. 8 
Biſſignano, a town of Calabria, 
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Bitterſield, a town in Upper Saxony. 
Bittetto, a town of Naples, 
Bobbio, a territory in Italy. 

Bocage, a diſtcict of France. 


BOHEMIA, the name from whence deriv'd. 


453 


333 
545 


The fituation, extent, air, mountains and rivers, ib. 


The provinces and chief towns. 


ib. 


The perſons, habits, genius and temper of the Bo- 


hemiane. 


3 
Their buildings, way of travelling, foil, plants, ani- 


mals, minerals and manufactures. 


ib, 


The antient and modern hiſtory of Bohemia, the 
ſucceſſion of their Princes, and conſtitution of the 


government. 


The language and religion of the Bohemians, 


Boiano, a town of Naples. 
Boifleduc, a city of the Netherlands. 
Bologn taken by the Engliſh, 
Bolognia city and province, 


Bolſena, or Volſeno, in Sr. Peter's patrimony. 


Bolſwaert, a town in Friezland. 
Bommel, a city of Gelderland. 
Bommenee, a town in Zealand. 
Bonneville, a town in Savoy. 
Borch, a city of Magdeburg. 
Borchloen, a city of Weſtphalia. 
Borgheto, a town of the Genoeſe, 
Borgo de Seſſia, a town of Milan. 
Borgo di val de Taro, a city of Italy. 
Borgoforte, a town of Mantua. 
Boria, a town in Spain. 

Bormio town and county. 
Boſnia, a province of Turkey in Europe. 
Boſa, a town in Sardinia. 

Bova, a town of Calabria, 
Bouchain raken by the French. 
Bouchain, a town of Hainault. 
Bougio, a fortreſs in Portugal. 
Bovino, a town of Naples. 
Boulogne city of France, 

Bourbon baths of France, 
Bourbon-Lancy town. 


| 4 
Bounpon, Cardinal ve, proclaim'd King by the Leaguers 


of France. 
Bourbonois province of France. 
Bourbourg, a town of French Flanders. 
Bourdeaux city. 
Bourdelois diſtri of France. 
Bourg town of France. 
Bourgeneuf town of France. 
Bourges city of France. 
Bourget, a town of Savoy. 
Boutonne river. 
Bouvins, a town of Namur. 
Boxtel, a town of Brabant. 
Boyne bartle. 
Bozolo, a city and principality of Italy. 
Brabant, a province of the Netherlands. 
Bracciano, in St. PeETER's patrimony. 
Braga town. 
Braganza town. 

Duke aſcends the throne, 
Braine-le-Compte, a town of Hainault. 
Brandenburg marquiſate ar.d city. 
Bray diſtrict, 


ib. 
7 
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Breda taken by the Dutch. 
a City of Brabanr, 
Bremen duchy and city. 
Bremgarten, a city of Switzerland. 
Brenburgh, a town of Upper Saxony. 
Breſcia, a Venetian town and province. 
B eſlaw, the capital of Sileſia, 
Bieſſe diſtrict. 
Breſt, the Engliſh defeated there. 
City and harbour, 
Bretagny, or Britany, a province. 
Briancon town, 
Brianconet, a town of Savoy. 
Brianconois diſtrict. 
Brie Francoiſe diſtri. 
Count Rorerr. 
Champagnoiſe diſtrict. 
Briel, a city of Holland. 
Briennois bailliage. 
Brihuega town. 
The Engliſh ſurpriz'd there, 
Brilon, a city of Weſtphalia. 
Brin, a town in Moravia. 


Brindiſi, or Brunduſium, a town of Apulia. 


Briſac, Old, a city of Suabia. 
New, a city of Alſatia. 
Briſgow, a city, and territory in Suabia. 
Brive.Gaillarde towyn. | 
Britany ſeiz'd by the French. 

Oppoſed by the Engliſh. 


761, 


The Princeſs forc'd to marry the French King. 


Brixen, a city of Tyrol. 


Broela town, in the electorate of Cologne. 


Broglio, or Bueil town and county. 

or ſquare of St. Marx's at Venice. 
Brouage town and bay. 
Browerſhaven, a town in Zealand. 
Bruges, a city of Flanders. 


Brunſwick, a duchy and city of Germany. 


Bruſſels city and territory. 
Bombarded. 

Bucaw, an Imperial city. 

Buchorn, a city of Suabia, 

Buckenburg, a town of Weſtphalia. 

Buda, a city of Hungary. 

Budingen, a city of the Upper-Rhine, 

Budua, a town of Dalmatia. 

Buen-Retiro palace. 

Buis town in France. 

Bugey, a diſtrict of France. 

Bull-feaſts. 

Bulla Aurea, the Golden Bull. 

Bulles rown in France. 


Burgaw, a marquiſate and city in Suabia. 
Burgomaſter, a Mayor of a Dutch town. 


Burgos, a town in Spain. 
Burgundy circle. 
Duchy yielded to France. 
Duchy. 
Buſſetto, a rown in Italy. 
Burthan, a city of Franconia. 
Buxtchude, 
Byerland, a terrirory in Holland. 


Brxo, Sir G ono, his engagement with the e 
. 


165 


C. 


ADIZ, a Spaniſh port. 
Cadoa, a river of Portugal. 

Cadorin, a Venetian province. 
Cadand:, an Ifland on the coaſt of Flanders. 
Caen, a city and diſtrict of France, 
Cæſat's Wall near Geneva. 
Cagliari, capital of Sardinia, 
Cahors, a city in France. 
Cajazze, a city of Naples. 
Calabria, a province of Naples. 
Calcinato, a Venetian town, 
Calais taken by the French. 
Calatrava, a town in Spain. 
Calenburg duchy. 
Caleppio, a Venetian city. 
CAaLiGULa, the Roman Emperor, 
Calvi, a city of Naples. 
CaLvin's doct ines. 
Cambray congreſs. 
W elded to France. 

A city and province of the Netherlands. 

Congreſs open'd. | 
Camerino, a town of the Pope's. 
Caminha, a town in Portugal. 
Cammin, a town in Pomerania. 
Campagna, a town of Naples. 
Campagne diſtrict. 
Campania, a province cf the Pope's dominions. 
Campen, a town in Overyſſel. 
Campo Maior town in Porrugal. 
Campo St. Pietro, a Venetian city. 
Campredon, a town in Spain. 
Canal of Briare in France. 
Canal of Orleans. 
Cancha, a river in Portugal. 
Canche, a river in France. 
Cangiano, a town of Naples. 
Cannz, a town in Naples. 
Canobia, a town of Italy. 
Caorle, a Venetian city and iſland, 
Capacio, 
Capitol of Rome. 
Capitulatio Cæſarea. 
Capo d'Iftria, a Venetian city. 
Capraria iſland. 
Caprarola, a town of St. Peter's patrimony. 
Caprea iſland and rown. 
Capua, a city of Naples. 
Caracalla the Roman Emperor. 
Carcaſſonne city and dioceſe in France. 
Cardona town in Spain, 
Cariati, a town of Calabria. 
Carignan a town of Piadmont. 
Carinola, a city of Naples. 
Carinthia, a province of the Empite. 
Carlat town in France. 
CarLos, Don, born. 


725» 
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The Pope proteſts againſt the diſpoſing of Parma, &c. 


to him, 835 
Carlowitz, a town in Sclavonia, 24 
Vol. II. 
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Cariſtat, the capital of Croatia. 
Carniola, a province of the Empire. 
Cartagena town in Sp-1n. 
Carthaginians get fooring in Spain. 
Carus the Roman Emperor. 

Cala del Campo, a pa ce in Spain. 
Caſal Maggior, a town of Italy. 

Caſal, a city of Monttcrrat. 

Caſcaes, a town in Portugal. 

Caſchaw a tow: is Hungary. 
Caſlaccia a town of the Griſons. 
Caſſano, a tow of Calabria. 

Caſſel, a city of Heſſe. 

Caſſiope, a town in the iſle of Corſu. 
Caſtanovitz, a town of Croatia. 

Caſtel, a rowa in Franconia, 

Franco, a Venetian fortreſs. 
Novo, a town of Dalmatia. 
————Gandolpho, a town of Campania. 
———Farneſc, a town of St. Peter's patrimony. 
az Mare de Scrabia, a city of Naples. 
——Arragoneſe, a town of Sardinia. 
Manduary town in France. 
Saralin, in France. 
Rodrigo town in Portugal. 
Caſtella Mare della Bruca. 

Caſtella, town in France 

Caſtel de Vide rown in Portugal. 
Caſtiglione, a town of Tuſcany. 


8 579 
451 
509 
861 


346 
— ee la Stivere,a town and territory of Italy. 346 


a town of Umbria. 
Caſtile, a province of Spain. 
old, province in Spain, | 
Kings after the invaſion of the Sarazens. 
Caſtillon rown in France. 
Caſtres dioceſe in France. 


b. Caſtro, capital of a duchy in Italy. 


Caſtromarin town in Portugal. - 
Catacombs of Rome. 
Catalajud a town in Spain. 


Catalans and br . revolt. 


Catalonia declares for King CHARLEs. 
evacuated. 

a province of Spain, 

——  ——ſybmits to the Spaniſh King. 


427 


825 


ad Valencia declare for King CnarLes III. 


819 

Catalonians revolt from Spain. 681 
Catanea, a town of Sicily. 460 
Cararo, a town of Dalmatia. 362 
Catzenellebogen town and county in Germany. 114 
Cava, a town of Naples. 451 
Cavado, a river in Portugal. 849 
Caudebec town in France. 542 
Caux county in France. i: Os 
Caya, a river in Portugal. 849 
Cedogna, a city of Naples. 451 
Cefaledi, a town of Sicily. 460 
Cell, a town ſituate on the Moſelle. 130 
Celtz fix themſelves in Spain. 794 
Cenada, a Venetian town. 361 
Cenis, a mountain of the Alps. 314 
Cephalonia, a town and iſland of the Venetians. 363 
s Z Cerritaz 
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Cerrito, a city of Naples. 442 
Cervera Viguery in Spain. 777 
Cervia, a town in Romania. 436 
Cefis, atown of Umbria. 427 
Cute, a port town in France. 519 
C va, a town of Pied mont. 317 
C:vennes, a territory in. France. 425 
Cevennes, mountains of Languedoc. 474 
Chabliis duchy in Savoy. 314 
C.hably, a town in France. | 497 
Chalon, a city and diſtrict in France. 496, 498 
Chaloſle diſtrict in France. $27 
Chamberry, the capital of Savoy. 314 
Chambord palace in France. 551 
Champagne province ia France. 495 
— Proper in France. 496 
Charente river in France. 532 
Charenton rown in France. 487 
CHARLEMAIN. the firſt weſtern Emperor. 399, 406 
Charlemont, a town of the Netherlands. 271 
Chaileroy, a town of the Netherlands. ib, 
CuaRLes, Archduke, declared King of Spain. 321 
III. King of Spain, elected Emperor. 51 

II. h's reception in Holland in his exile, and 

his reſtoration. | 202, 206 

V. choſen Emperor. 627 

he reſigns his Empire, and retires into a Mo- 

naſtery. | 634 
Charleville city in France. 497 
Charolles town and county in France. 5.00 
Chartres city in France. 550 
Charrreuſe convent in France. 504 
Chareau Dun town in France. 551 
Chareaugontier town in France, 562 
Chatillon, a rown of Savoy. 315 
rown in France. | 499 

Chatteau Cambreſis, a rown in the Netherlands. 269 
Chaumont town in France. 497 
Chauni city in France. 492 
Cher river in France. 549 
Cherbourg in France, 544 
Cherſo, a town and. iſland of the Venetians. 303 
Chiaii, a Venetian city. 359 
Chievenna, a town of the Griſons. 301 
Chimay, a town of the Netherlands. 271 
Chiny, a town of Luxemburg. 272 
Chiozza, a Venetian city and iſland, 355 
Chivari, a town of Genoa. 325 
Chivas, a :own of Piedmont. 316 
Chiuſi, a towa of Tulcany.. 340 
Church, primitive. 400 
Gallican, their privileges. 738 

Cilley, a province of Auſtria. 68 
Cintra, town and mountair,.call'd the rock of Lisbon. 

8 

Circles of the Empire. * 
Cireuza. | 454 
Ciſte næ, a caſtle in Cimpania. 424 
Cita Nova, a Venetian city. 362 
Cita de Caſtello, a rown of Urbino. 432 
Citadella, a Venetian city. 355 
Citra Caſtellana, a rown of the Pope's. 425 
Cividad Real, a town of Spain, 765 
wividad Rodrigo. | 768 
Cividella town. 793 


Ciuſon, a Venetian city, 360 
Coalto, a Venetian town. 361 
Coblentz, a city in the Electorate of Triers. 129 
Coburg, a city and territory of Franconia. 78 
Cocheim, a town of the Moſelle. 129 
Cogereto, a town of the Genoeſe. 326 
Cognac, a town in France, $33 
Coin reduced in France again. 725 
Coins, French. 735 
Coire, the capital of the Griſons. 300 
Colberg, a town of Pomerania. 93 
Coliexi, Admiral of France proſcrib'd, 642 
Wounded by an aſſaſſin. 643 
Kill'd in the Maſſacre at Paris. is, 
Colle, a towa of Tuſcany. 345 
Colmar, a city of Alſatia. 119 
Cologn city, electorate. and archbiſhoprick, 130 
Colonna, a town of Campania. 369. 
CoLumBus diſcovers America. 808 
Comachio, a town of the Ferrareſe. 441 
Comercy, a city of Lorrain. 120 
Comines, a town of the Netherlands. 266 
Commachio ſurrender'd to the Pope. 336 
Comminges county in France. 531 
Commopus the Roman Emperor. 396 
Como and Comaſco, a town and territory in Italy. 
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Compeigne city in France. 491 
Compottella, a town of Spain.. 769 
Compredon Viguery. 777 
Conclave deſcrib'd. 417 
Conde taken by the French. 215 
a town of the Netherlands. 270 


Civitta Vecchia, the Pope's chief port, 


2 
Civitta de Chieti, a town of Naples. 7 
C arence, Dake, kill'd. 609 
Clauſenburg, a city of Tranfilvania. 21 


CLaupivs the Roman Emperor. 395 
II. Roman Emperor. 
Clermont, a city of Lorrain. 
Clermont, a city of France, 
Cleves duchy and city. 
Clugny, a town in France. 
Cluſe, a town of Savoy. 314 


Condom city and diſtri in France. 

Confcderacy againſt France, the terms of it. 42 

Congreſs of Soiſſons. 

Conti, a town of Piedmont. 

Conquet port and road. 

. diſtrict in France. 

Conſtance, a city of Suabia. 

ConsTANTINE the Great. | 

ConsTanTius CHLoRus, the Roman Emperor. 

Conſtitution Unigenitus. 706 

Conſtitution Unigenitus, differences about it. 
The French miniſtry force the acceptance of it. 727 


Conri town in France. 494 
Convention for the evacuation of Sicily, &c. 55 
Caonverſano, a town of Naples. 453 
Conza, ib. 451 
Corbey-Abbey in Weſtphalia. 146 
Corbell city in. France. 488 
Corbie town in France. 494- 
Cordoua town in Spain. 786 
Cordouan tower in France. 728 


Corenzs, 
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Corenza, a town of Calabria, 454 
Corfu, a town and iſland of the Venetians. 363 
Coria town in Spain. 784 
Correſſe, a town of Sabina. 426 
Cor ſica iſland. 470 
Cortona, a town of Tuſcany. 145 
Corunna, or the Groyne, a town of Spain, 770 
Corzola, a town and iſland of the Venctians. 363 
Coſenza, the Capital of Calabria. 454 
Cotrona, a town of Calabria. 454 
Coverden, a town in Overyſſel. 169 
Courtenai city in France, 488 
Courtray a town in the Netherlands. 266 
Coutances city in France. 544 
Coutantin diſtri& in France. ib. 


Cracs, his letter upon the defeat of the Spaniards. 465 
Crema and Cremalſco, a Venetian city and province. 


360 
Cremnitz, a city of Hungary. | 11 
Cremona, a Town in Lay. 332 
Crevecoeur, a town of the Netherlands. 262 
Creutſnach, a town on the Lower-Rhine. 123 
Croatia, a frontier province of the Empire. 26 


CRromWELL propoſes an union between the republicks 


of Engiand and Holland, 205 
Cronſtat, or Corona, a town in Tranſilvania. 21 
Croſſen, a city of Sileſia. 2 
Cruſado, publiſhed by one Pope againſt another. 601 
Cullembach, a town and territory in Franconia, 77 
Cuma, a town in Naples. 450 
Cuenca town in Spain, 765 


D. 


Alem, a town of the Netherlands. 272 
Dalmatia, a territory on the gulph of Venice. 


| 362 
Dam, the capital of the Omlands. 168 
Damiris, a town in Lorain. 120 
Damme, a town of Flanders. 265 
Damvillers, a town of Luxemburg. 272 


Danube, a river of Germany. 28 


The march of the Confederates thi: her. 45 
Darmſtar, a city and territory of Heſſe. 114 
Daroca, a town of Spain. 776 
Davas, or Tafas, a rown of the Griſons. 300 
Davuphine, a province of France. 503 
Delf, a city of Holland. 104 

Famous for earthen ware. 239 
Delmenhorſt, a territory in the county of Weſtphalia. 

14 
Denain, the Allies defeated there. 932 
Demer, a river of the Netherlands. 255 
Dendermond, a city of Flanders. 265 
Dendre, a river of the Netherlands. 255 
Denia, a town in Spain. 753 

elenzano, a Venetian city. 359 
Deſſau, a city and territory of Upper-Saxony. 84 
Deva, a city of Tranſilvania. 21 
Deventer, the capital city of Overyſſel. 169 


Deuxponts duchy and city in Germany, 
De Wirr, Penfioner of Holland. 

Torn in pieces by the mob. 
Deynſe, a town in Flanders. 


Dioikn, or Drsipnius, the laſt King of the Lom- 


bards. 399 
Die, a town and diſtri of France. 506 
Diep, a port-town of France. 542 
Diepholt, a county of Weſtphalia. 145 
Dieit, a towa of the Nethe lands. 258 
Die, general, of the Empire. 60 
Dietumold, in the county of Lippe. 144 
Dietz, a town in the county of Naſſau. 116 
Digne, ci.y and dioceſe of France. og 
Dijon city and diſtrict of France. 499 
Dikes iu tio land againſt the ſea. 158 
Dillenburg, a town in the county of Naſſau. 116 
Dinant, a tows in the biſhoprick ot Liege. 136 
Dinant taken by the French. 114 

a town of France. 539 
Dioceſes, their original. 401 
Diſſentis, a town of the Griſons. 300 
Diveto, a town of Sicily. 459 
Dixmude, a town of Flanders. 267 
Doccum, a city of Friczland. 168 
Doesburg, a city in Guelder land. 171” 
Doge of Venice, his power. 364 
Dol, a city and dioceſe of France. 539 
Dole city and bailliage. 502 
Dombes principality. 509 
Donat fort in Flanders. 265 
Donawaert, a town in Bavaria. 74 

Taken by the Allies. 45 
Don Jonx of Auſtria, an abſtract of his hiſtory. 819 
Dorat, a town of France. 559 
Dort:LAus, the Engliſh Envoy killd. 202 
Dorſten, a town of the Lower-Rhine, 132 
Dort, a city ot Holland, 164 

A Synod held there. 194 
Dortmond, an Imperial city. 146 
Doue town of France. F62 
Dourdan, a town of France. 488 
Doway, a town in Flanders. 267 
Drave, a river of Germany. 28 
Dragonara, a town in Apulia. 453 
Dragooning in France. 696 


Dreſden, the capital of Saxony. 81 


Dreux Battle. 639 
Duberſtat, a rown in Germany. 128 
Duels ſuppreſsd. 690 
Duero, a river of Spain. 748 
Duisburg in the duchy of Cleve. 142 
Dukes, the original of them. 64 
Dunkirk, a town of Flanders. 267 

Taken and put into the hands of the Engliſh. 688 

Demoliſh'd. 709 


Memorial againſt making a new harbour there. 46. 


Durance river. 508 

Duren, a city in Julicps. 141 

Durlach, a city of Baden. 103 

Durch expel the Engliſh from Bantam. 218 

They land at Toibay. See United Provinces. 223 

D.veiland, an iſland and town of Zealand. 175 

Dyle, a River of the Netherlands, 255 
E. 

Arthquake at Benevento, 14 
Ebora, a town in Portugal. 60 
5 Z 2 Ebora, 
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Ebro, a river in Spain. 747 
Eche:ens, a town of Switzerland. 282 
Ecke:en, a town of the Netherlands. 261 
Battle there. 44 

Edam, a city of Holland. 174 
Eglingen, a town of Suabia. 113 
Fgra, a city of Bohemia. - 
Eyra. a river of Germany. 29 
Eichfield, a county on the Upper Rhine. 128 
Eimbeck, a city of Brunſwick. 105 
Eindhoven, a town of the Netherlands. 261 
Elba, an iſland on the coaſt of Tuſcany. 468 
Elbe, a river in Germany. 29 
Elbeuf, a town in France. 543 
Election of the Emperor. 59 
ELECTORATE of Mentz. 271 
— — of Cologn. 130 

of Triers. 128 


Electors of the Empire. 59 
Electors, eccielialtical, their cities claim'd by the French 

King. | 694 
Elfi-Id, a town on the Lower Rhine. | 128 


Ellerena, a town of Spain. 7857 
Elne, a rown in France. 26 
Elvas, a tewn of Portugal. 60 
Embden, a county of Weſtphalia. 145 
Embrick. a town in the duchy of Cleve. 142 
Emperor LeoyoLDd dies, ſucceeded by Josern. 46 

Jo Ern dies, ſucceeded by CHARLES. F1 

his wars with Turky. 5F 


—— knpcror ſettles his hereditary dominions on 


his female iſſue. 56 

his power and prerogatives. | E 

— {ummon'd by the French King as his vaſſal. 
631 

reſigns Spain to his ſon Puilir. 817 
Emperors of Rome. 395 
Empire, the limits of it towards Turky. 26 
Empoli, a city of Italy. 345 
Eme, a county of the Empire. 113 
Enchuyſen, a city of Holland. 165 
famous for herrings. 229 

Engern, a town in Ravensburg. 143 
Engers, a town on the Lower Rhine, 129 
Engliſu pay the Dutch 6000001. for bringing over the 
Prince of Orange. 230 
Entreminho Duero, a province of Portugal. 857 
- Eng, a river of Germany. 28 
Erfurt, a city of Upper Saxony. 84 
Erlach, a rown of Switzerland. | 279 


ExxesT-AvuGusTvus, the firſt Elector of Brunſwick. 105 
Erpach, a city and territory of Franconia. 70 
- Eſchevins, Aldermen in the towns of Holland. 183 


Eſcuria), a palace in Spain. 759 
Eſperies, a city of Hungary. 11 
Eſpichel, cape in Portugal. 856 
Eſſeck, a town in Sclavonia, famous for its bridge over 
the Danube. 24 
Eſſen, a town in Weſtphalia, 142 
Eſtaples, a town in France. 494 
Eſte, a Venetian town. 357 
Eſtella town in Spain. 774 
Eſtremadura, a province of Spain. 784 
a province of Portugal, 85 2 


Eſtremos, a town in Portugal. 860 


Etna Mount in Sicily, 450 
Eure, a river in France. $42 
Evreux, a town in France. $44 
Exilles, town and fort of Savoy. 544 
Eyerland, an iſland in Holland. 174 
Ey ſenach, a city of Upper Saxony. 84 
Eyſleben, a city of Upper Saxony. 8 
F, 

Abriano, a town of Italy, 432 
Faenza, a town of Italy. 436 
Faigne, a foreſt in the Netherlands, 256 
Falkenburg, a town in Brandenburg. 8 
Fano, a town of Italy. 432 
Farneſe palace in Rome. 356 
Farnc ſian family. 337 
Faro, a town in Portugal. 862 
Favagnana, an iſland of Sicily. 462 
Fauquemont, a town of the Nether lands. 272 
Felkirk, a city of Auſtria. 71 
Feltrin, a city and marquiſate in Italy. 361 
Feneſtrelles, a fort in Savoy. 507 


FERDINAND and IsABELLA, King and Queen of Caſtile. 


dor 
Ferentino, a town of Campania. 425 
Feret, or Pfird, a town of Alſatia. 119 
Fermo, a town of Iraly. 432 


Ferrara, and the Ferrarcſe, a town and province of the 


Pope's dominions, _ 439 
Ferrol town. 770 
Feverſham, King James ſtopp'd there. 226 
Fieſoli, a city of Italy, 344 
Final, a town belonging to the Genoeſe. 327 
Finances or royal revenues. 733 
Finis-Terr#, cape, the moſt weſte:ly promontory of 

Europe. 3 
Fiorenzola, a city of Italy. 345 
Fiſheries of the Dutch. 134 
Flanders deſcribed. 263 
Fleury battle, 700 
FLeurY Cardinal. 727 
Flie, iſland in Holland. 114 
Florence, the capital of Tuſcany. 340 

ſubdued by the Emperor. 630 
Florentin, a province of Tuſcany. 340 
Fogaras, a city of Tranfilvania. 21 
Foix, a province and city of France. 525 
Foligno, a town of Umbria, | 426 
Fombrone, a town of Italy. 433 
Fontenai le Comte. 536 
Fontarabia, a town in Spain. 773 
Forces, ſtanding, in France, 735 
Foreſt-towns in Germany. 112 
Forli, a town of Italy. 436 
Forlim-popoli, a rown of Italy. 436 
Formentera, an iſland of Spain. 793 
Fort Lewis on the Upper Rhine. 118 


Fos de Novo, a town and territory in Italy. 
Foſſano, a town of Pied mont. 
Fraga, a town in Spain. 
FRANCE. 

The 1: uation and extent. 

The air. 

Seas. 
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FRANCE, 
Rivers. 
Mountains. 
Their perſons and habits. 
Their genius and temper. 
Their diet. 


474 
ib. 
ib. 

475 
ib 


The ſeveral provinces it is divided into, with its 


chief towns. 
Hiſtory of France. 


Invaded by Henry V, King of England. 


Franca Villa, a town in Sicily. 
Francfort, a city of Franconia. 

Franche Comte, a province of France. 
Franchemont in the biſhoprick of Liege. 
Franconia Circle. 


Frankenburg, a city of the Upper Rhine, 


Frankendale, a town in the Palatinate. 
Franker, a city in Friezland. 
Frankfort upon Oder. 

Frawenficld, a town of Switzerland. 
Fredeburg, a town of Embden. 
Freiburg, a city of Upper Saxony. 
Freiſingen, a city of Bavaria. 

Frejus, city and dioceſe of France. 
French driven out of Italy. 


French King defeated and taken priſoner. 
French King marries the Infanra of Spain. 


723 


He afterwards marries the daughter of K. S:aniflaus. 


French, the method of paying their debts, 


French King takes the governmenr into his hands. 


Freſcatti, a town of Campania. 
Friburg, a city of Suabia. 


——— canton and city of Switzerland. 


Friedburg, a city on the Upper Rhine. 
Friezland, one of the United Provinces. 
Friuli, a Venetian town and province. 
Frontignan, a town in Fance. 

_ Fulde, a fine abby on the Upper Rhine. 
Furitemburg principality in Germany. 
Fuſine, a Venetian town, 


G. 


Arta, a city of Naples. 

Gaillac, a town of France. 
GatiBA, a Roman Emperor. 
Galeons, Spaniſh, deſtroy'd at Vigo. 
GaL1enus, a Roman Emperor, 
Gallicia, a province of Spain. 
Gallipoli, a town of Naples. 
GaLLus, a Roman Emperor. 
Gandia, a town in Spain. 

Gap town 1n France. 

Gapencois diſtrict ibid. 

Garda, a town of Italy. 

Gardelebin, a town in Brandenburg. 

Garonne river in France. 

Gaſcony province ibid. 

Gaſteren, a territory of the Switzers. 
Gatenois diſtrict in France. 

Gatinois Orleanois in France. 

Gelder, a city of the Low- Countries. 


Gelder!and, one of the United provinces. 


Gelnhauſen, an Imperial city. 


527, 


726 
726 


227 
14 


423 
112 
281 
115 
175 
361 
520 
115 
112 


355 


450 
517 
397 
828 
396 
763 
454 
396 
783 
5OF 
309 
359 

88 
474 
528 
252 
488 
552 
172 
169 
116 


Genep, a town in the duchy of Cleve, 142 
Geneva, a city and republick of Italy. 305 
Genoa, a city and territory in Italy. 324 
is bombaideg, 663, 695 


Genoeſe put themliclves under the protection of France. 


602 
Grorce, King of Great Britain, dies. 718 
Gerbetoy, a town in France. 491 
Gergentium, a town of Sicily. 461 


GERMANEMPIRE, the name, ſituation, bounds, 


extent, and climate. 27, 28 
Its ſeas and rivers, 28 
Perſons and temper of the Germans. 29 
Their vices and virtues, 30 
Their diet, diverſions, and lodgings. 30, 31 
Language, learning, and univerſities. 31, 32 


Their inventions of printing, gun- powder, and clocks. 


32,33 
The antient and modern hiſtory of Germany, with 


the ſucceſſion of its Emperors, 34 
Gert ruydenburg, a town of Holland, 165 
Geſeck, a town in Weſtphalia, 134 
Gex, county and rown in France, 501 
Ghent taken by the French. 216 

the cap'ral of Flanders. 264 
Gibralter, a town in Spain. 788 
taken. 829 

block'd up by the Spaniards. 838 

the ſiege rais'd. | ib. 

Giglio, an Italian iſland. 469 
Gironne, a town in Spain. 780 
ſurrender'd ro the French, 883 
Givaudan, a diſtri& in France, 524 
Glandeves, city and dioceſe in France. 512 
Glaris, one of the Swiſs Cantons. 280 
GLicerivus, a Roman Emperor. 393 
Glogaw, a city of Sileſia. 2 
Glouceſter, Duke, made Regent of France, 609 
Goito, a town of Italy. 334 
Golden Bull, part of the Imperial law. 61 
Gondola's deſcrib'd. 351 
Gondrecourt, a town of Lorraio. 125 
Gonzaga, a town of Italy. 334 


GorDiaxus, a Roman Emperor. 396 
Goree, an iſland and town in Holland, 165 
Gorgona, an Italian iſland. 469 
Gorlitz, a city of Upper Saxony. 83 
Gothic Kings of Spain before the invaſion of the Sa- 


racens. 799 
Goths follow the Vandals into Spain. 16. 

Their empire deſtroy'd by the Saracens. ib. 
Gude, a city of Holland. 167 
Governolo, a town of Italy. 33+ 
Goza, an iſland near Malta. 472 
Gradiſca, a town in Sclayonia. 24 
Grado, a Venetian city ind ſland. 355 
Graiſivaudan, a diſtri in France, 504 
G:ammont, a town of the Netherlands. 265 
Granſon, a territory of the Switzers. 282 
Gras city and dioceſe in France. 512 
Gratz, a town in Germany. 68 
Grave or GRAFFEN, a German Judge, 64 
——- a town in the Netherlands. 262 
Graveling, a town of Flanders. 267 


Graveneck,. 
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Graveneck, a town and county of Suabia, 
Gray town in France. 
Grenada, a province of Spain. 

town. 


beſieg'd. 


Grenoble town in France. 

(Gripſwald, a town in Pomerania. 
Griion leagues, 

Groll, a city of Gelderland. 

Groningen, one of the United Provir.ces. 
a City. 


— — 


Kings, after the invaſion of the Saracens. 


113 


FL 


Grofla, or Longa, an iſland on the coaſt of Dalmaria. 


Grofletto, a city of Italy. 

Grotius condemn'd. 

Grotto of Paulilippus, 

del Cane, 

Groyne, or Corunna, a port-town of Spain, 
Grubenhagen, a territory of Brunſwick, 
Gruningen, a rown in Brandenburg. 
Guada ajara, a town of Spain. 
Guodalantim river ibid. 

Guadalaviar town ibid. 

Guadalupe town ibid. 

Guadalquiver river ibid. 

Guadiana river 1bid. 

Guadix rown ibid. 

Guaſtalla, a town and duchy of Italy. 
Guelphe, a noble family of Germany. 
Gueiaude, a town of France. 

Gueret town ibid. 

Guieune province ibid. 


Guienne and Gaſgony taken from the Engliſh. 


Guilleaume town of France. 

Guimariens, a town of Portugal. 

Guines town and county of France. 

Guipuſcoa, a ſubdiviſion of Biſcaye. 

Guile and Montmorency factions. 

Guiſe, Duke, the head of the league. 
He is murder'd. 

Gubio, a city of Italy. 

Guns and gun-powder invented, 

Guntsburg, a town in Suabia. 


GusTavus Abobruus in alliance with the French. 


He 1s killed. 
Guſtrow, a town in Mecklenburg. 


H. 


Adamar, a town on the Upper Rhine. 
Haetlem, a rown in Holland. 
Haerlingen, a city of Friezland. 
Hague, a town of Holland. 
Haguenaw, a town on the Upper Rhine. 


Hailbron, a town in the duchy of Wirtemberg. 


Hainault, a province of the Netherlands. 
Hall, a town of Upper Saxony. 

—— 2 city of Auſtria, 

Halle, a town of the Netherlands. 
Hallen, a city of Bavaria. 

Ham, a town in France. 

Hamburg, a city of Lower Saxony. 
Hamelin, a city of Brunſwick. 


HAmiLcar, Governour of Spain. 794 
Hamm, a town in Weſtphalia. 143 
Hanau, a county and rowa in Germany, 116 
. HaxiBaL's march thro' France into Italy. 795 
Hanover treaty. 57 
the capital of the duchy of Calenburg. 103 
Hanover alliance. 426, 837 
Hans towns, why ſo called. 65 
Harburg, a city of Lunenburg. 102 
Harderwick, a city of Gelderland. 170 
Har'check, a town of the Netherlande. 266 
Harlem, famous for fine linnen and ſilk. 239 
Hatton le Chatel, a towa of Lon rain. 120 
Havre de Grace, a town and government in France, 
547 
Haynburg, a town in Auſtria. 68 
Hazfiel l, a town on the Upper Rhine. 115 
Heckingen, a city of Suabia. 113 
Heidelberg, the capital of the Palatinate. 122 
Heiligenſtat, a town on the Lower Rhine. 125 
HEL10GABALUs, the Roman Emperor. 395 
Helmonr, a town of the Netherlands. 261 
Helmſtar, a city of Brunſwick. 104 
Helvoetſluys, a city of Holland. | 165 
Henneberg, a territory and city of Franconia. 78 
Henay VI, of England, proclaim'd King of France.60g 
Heicynian foreſt, | 104 
Herentals, a town of the Netherlands. 261 
Herfurt, a town in Weſtphalia. | 143 
Hermitage, a remarkable one. 310 
Herngrunt, a town of Hungary. 11 
Herring fiſnery of the Dutch. 235 
Herrings battle. 611 
Herſprach, a town of Franconia. 80 
Hertsberg, a town of Upper Saxony. 81 
Heſden, a town of the Netherlands. 268 
Heſſe landgravate. 113 
Heſſ:-Caflel, their family. 116 
Heſſe · Dar mſtadt, their family. 117 
I ſſe - Rhinfield. ib, 
Heſle-Homburg. ib. 
Hirchfizld, a town and monaſtery in Germany, 115 
Hocaſtet, a town of Bavaria. 75 
Battle. | 45 
Hohenburg, a town and county of Suabia. 112 
Hohenloe, a ciry of Franconia. 78 
Hohenzollern, a principality of Suabia. 123 
Holland. See United Provinces. 
Homburg, a town on the Upper-Rhine. 115 
Homburg, a city of Lorrain. ks 120 
Hoogſtraten, a town of the Netherlands. 261 
| Hoxomtvus, a Roman Emperor. 398 
Hoorn, a city in Holland. | 165 
Horn, a town and county in Weſtphalia. 136 
Horn, a town in the county of Lippe. 144 
Horn, famous for cheeſe. 239 
Hoxter, a town in Weſtphalia. 146 
Hoye, a town and county of Weſtphalia, 145 
Hucſca, a town in Spain. 77 
Hulit, a rown of the Netherlands. 163 


HUNGARY, the name, ſituation, extent, air, 
lakes, rivers and mountains. 10, 11 
Provinces, chief rowns and mines. 11, 12 


Their perſons, habits, geniu*, and temper i Is. 
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Nature of the ſoil, animals and manufactures. 14 
Their antient and modern hiſtory, conſtitution, 
forces and revenues, 5 
Their learning, language and religion. 18, 19 
Hunninghen, a fortreſs on the Upper Rhine. 119 
Hurepois, a diſtri in France. 488 
Huy, a town in the biſhoprick of Liege, 135 
Hyeies, town and iſlands in the Mediterranean, 511 


Aca, a town in Spain, 775 
Jaen town in Spain. | 786 
E a town in Sileſia. 2 
ago, St. de Cacem, a rown in Portugal. 862 
Jamaica, ſubdued by the Engliſh. 825 
James II, King of England, his unhappy ad miniſtra- 
tion, 221, 222 


He leaves the Kingdom. 225, 227 


Jarnac battle, the Proteſtants defeated, and the Prince 
of Conde kill'd. 641 
Iburg, a town in Weſtphalia. 139 
Jena, a city of Upper-Saxony. 84 
jeſi, a city of Italy. 432 
Jeſuits order inſtituted. 817 
ſever, a town in Embden. 145 
Iglaw, a town in Moravia, 2 
Ilan'z, a town of the Griſons. 50 
Ilock, a city of Sclavonia, 24 
Immola, a city of Italy. 435 
Imperial cities, why ſo call'd. 65 
Infanta, contracted to the King of France. 723 
Sent back to Spain again. 725 
Ingoldſtar, a town of Bavaria. 73 
Inn, a river in Germany. 28 


Inquiſition, the priſoners allowed council. $86, 892 
Inſpruck, a province belonging to the circle of Auſtria. 7 1 


Interim. 817 
Inundations in Holland. 158 
Joinville, a town in France. 497 
Josern, Emperor, his acceſſion; 46 
ds the Roman Emperor, 397 
pres taken by the French. 216, 689 
Ipres, or Ypres, a city of Flanders. 266 
I{abel fort in the Netherlands. 265 
IsABELLA and FERDINAND, Queen and King of 2 
of 
Ifar, a river of Germany. 28 
Iſco, a town and lake in Italy. 360 
Iſemburg, a county of Germany. 116 
Iſendick, a town of the Netherlands. 263 
Iſernia, a town of Naples. 452 
Iſere, a river in France. 504 
Ifidore St. a royal chapel in Spain. 739 
Ifle of France, a province, 478 
Tine, a rown in Suabia. | 111 
Ifſel, a river in Holland. 157 
Iſtria, a Venetian province. 351 
ITALY, the form, ſituation and extent. 311 
Tbe air, ſeas, lakes, rivers and mountains. 311, 312 
Genius and. temper of the natives. 472 

Their perſons and habits. 31 
Grand diviſion of Italy. Io, 
Hiftory. See Rome. 389 
Italian iſlands. ; 458 

| —_ 


General remarks on Italy. 474 
Jutian the apoſtare. 397 
Julian St. a fortreſs in Portugal. 8s5 
Jolers duchy and ciry in Germany. 139 
I'vrea city and marqui:a:c in Italy. 217 
Ivry victory. 652 

K. 

Empen, a town on the Lower-Rhine. ma 
Kempren, a town of Suabia, 111 

NK „lar-Lautern, a town on the Lower-Rhine. 123 
Key ſerſwaert, a town on the Lower-Rhine. 132 
Khiel, a town in the marquiſate of Baden. 109 
Kings of Rome. 390 
Kings of the Goths. 298 
Kings of the Lombards. 399 
Kings of Naples and Sicily. | 455 
Kirkburg, a town and county of Suabia. 113 
Knights, German. 65 
Knighrs of the military order in Spain. 844 
Knocque Fort in Flanders. 257 

Koningſeck, a county of Suabia. 11 

Koningſtein, a town and county on the Lower Rhine. 
128 

Krembs, a town of Auſtria. 68 
Kuſtrin, a towa in Brandenburg. 88 

L. 

A Baſſe, a city of Flanders, 268 
| Labourd, a diſtrict in France. 530 

La Chambre, a town of Savoy. 314 
Ladenburg, a city of Germany. 123 
La Fere town in France. 493 
La Fleche, in France. 562 
Lagos, a town in Portugal. 863 
La Hogue town in France. $45 
Lamago, atown in Portugal. 857 
Landau taken. h 45 
a city of Alſatia. 118 
Landen battle, 231, 258 

Another, 827 
Landeron, a town of the Switzers. 302 
Landes diſtri in France. 530 
Landſnut, a city of Bavaria. 75 
Lanebourg, a town of Savoy. 314 
Lanciano, a town of Nap'es. 452 
Langres city in France. 497 
Languedoc province in France. | 515 
Laon city and diſtri& in France. 492 
La Puma, a town of Naples. 455 
Larc river in France. 508 
La Tuille, a town of Savoy. 315 
Lavagne, a city of the Genoeſe. 32 
Laval town in France. 54 
La Valette, the capital of Malta. 471 
Lavaur city and diſtrict in France. 517 
Laufenburg, one of the foreſt- tons. 112 
Laviello, a rown of Naples. 454 


Lavoro, a province of Naples, the ancient Campania 


Felix. 442 
Lauſanne town in Switzerland, 279 
Lauſſco, a city of Bavaria. : 75 
Lauterach, a town in the Palatinate, 124 
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Lawingen, a city of Bavaria. 75 
Laws, Mr. made comptroller of the finznces, or royal 
revenues in France. 718 
League, Holy. 818 
Leagues ef the Griſons. 300 
Lech, a river in Germany. 28 
Leck, a river of the Low Countries. 157 
Le&our, a town in France, 529 
Ledeſma, a town in Spain, 768 
Leer, a town in Weſtpha'ia, 146 
Le Ferte Milon in France, 491 
Le Forez diſt ict in France. 556 
Leghorn, a Cty of Tuſcany. 339 
Le ceſter, Earl, Governour of the Low-Countries, 15 5 
Leiplick, a great city of Upper-Saxogy. 82 
Lei:a oben. 850 
Lemgow, an Imperial c ty. 144 
Lenningen, a town in the Palatinate. 124 
Lens, a town of Flanders 269 
Leon city and dioc:ſe in France. 538 
a province of Spain, 767 

— town of Spain, ib. 
Lrorolp. Emperor, his death. 46, 829 
Leopoiditadr, a town of Hungary. 11 
Lepanto victory 818 
Lerena, a town in Spain. 785 
Lerida, a viguery in Spain. 777 
— town ia Spain. 78 
taken by the Duke of Orleans. 880 
Lefina, a town of Napl--. 453 
Leſſines, a town of the Netherlands. 271 
Lettere, a town of Naples. 461 
Leue, a town of the Netherlands. 258 
Leuthirk, an Imperial city of Suabia. 111 
Leuwarden, the capital of Friezland, 168 
Lewis XIV born. 679 
His acceſſion. 684 
He dies. 711 
His perſon. ib. 
His miſtreſſ is. 712 
Lewis XV, his acce ſſion. ib. 
Lewis King of Spain dies, and his father King PnILir 
reſumes the crown he had reſigu d. 725 
Leyden, a city of Holland. 170 
Famous for woollen manufactures. 239 
Lezina, a Venetian town and iſland. 303 
Lief kins, a town of the Netherlands. 263 
Liege biſhoprick and city, "=o 
Lier, a town of the Netherlands, 260 
Lieſſe, a town in France. 492 
Lieuve, a river of the Netherlands. 255 
Lieuvin diſtri& in France. 544 
Lignitz, a city of Sileſia. 2 
Ligny, a city of Lorrain. 120 
Lillo, a town of the Netherlands. 260 
Lima, a river of Portugal. | 849 
Limbo, where unbaptiz'd infants are ſuppoſed to be. 
420 

Limburg, a town on the Lower Rhine. 130 
province and city in the Netherlands, 272 
Limoges city in France. | 558 
Limouſin province in France. ib. 
Lindaw, an Imperial city. 111 
Lingen, a town in Weſtphalia, 146 
Lionois province in France. 554 


Lipari iſlands, 4562 
Lippe, a city and county in Germany. 144 
Lippe:berg, a town in Weſtphalia. 138 
Lis, a river of the Low-Countries; 157 
Lisbon, the cap'tal of Portugal. 852 
Liſſieux city in France, 544 
Liſle, the ſiege of it. 49 
—— a city of French Flanders. 267 
Lecarno, a city and territory of Switzerland, 282 
Locuſts in Valencia. 781 
Lodeva, a city and dioceſe in France. 519 
Lodi and Lodeſan, a city and territory of Milan. 332 
Loire, a river in France, 474, 547 
Lombard Kings. 399 
Lombes town in France. 631 
Lomellin and Lomello, a territory and town in Mont- 
ſertat. 320 
Loica, a town in Spain. 792 
Loretto, holy houſe and city, 428 
Lorra'n duchy deſcribed. 119 
reſtor'd to the Duke. 217 
ſe z'd by rhe French. 676, 691 
Lot river in France. 527 
Loudun in France. 535 
Loveſtein, a fort in Gelderland. 170 
Louiſiana propoſ:d to be planted by the French King. 
70 

Louvain city and territory. 7 . 
Louvre palace in France. 480 
Low-Countries. _ 149 
Loxa or Loya, a town in Spain, 791 
Lubeck, the chief of the Hans towns, 101 
LUCA, a republick in Italy. 348 
Situation and extent. ib. 
Chief towns. ib. 
Government. 16. 
Revenues and forces. #6, 
Their trade. |  -:-— 
Lucern, a city and canton of Switzerland. 279 
Lucern, a valley of the Vaudois, 318 
Lucon, a town in France. 536 
Lude, a town in Pyrmont. 138 
Lugano, a city aud territory of the Switzers. 282 
Lugo, a town in Spain, 770 
Lunenburg duchy. 101 
Luneville, a city of Lorrain. 120 
Luſatia, a province of Upper Saxony. 83 

Luſco, a town of Naples. 451 
Luſignan, a town in France. 535 
Luſitania, now Portugal. 750 
LUTHER, the reformer. 62 
Luxemburg duchy and city. 218,219, 271 
Luxemburg palace. 481 
Luxemburg, taken by the French. 695 
Luzara battle. 44 
Lyons, a city of France. 555 

M. 

Acerata, a town of the Pope's. 432 

Mackinus, the Roman Emperor. 896 
MAORIb poſſe(sd by the Allies. 47 
— a palace in Spain. 491 
— a Ciry in Spain. Ny 
— a deluge there. 830, 837 


MADRID 


Maes, a river of the Low- Countrigs. 
Maeſtricht, a city of the Nethetlauds. 


Magdeburg, a duchy and city in Germany, 


Magliano, a town of che Pope's, 
Main, a river of Germany. 
Maine, a province of France. 


4 
Maintenon, Madam, one of Lewis XIV's miſtreſſes. 


MAJORCA, an iſland of Spain. 

— — City. 

— — reduced by King PuiLie. 
Malaga ſea-fight. 

—— 2 tOWn in Spain, 

— ſea- fight. 

Malamocco, a Venetian iſland. 


Maloria, an iſland on the coaſt of Tuſcany. 


Malplaquet battle. 
or Blaregnies battle. 
Malta, an iſland near Sicily. 


Manche, or la Mancha, a town in Spain. 


ManDEviLE, Sir Joan, buried at Liege. 
Manfredonia, a town of Naples. 
Manheim, a city of the Palatinate. 
Mans, a city of France. 

Mansfield, a territory of Upper Saxony. 
Maate city and diſtrict in France. 
Mantua, a duchy and city in Italy. 
Marche province in France. 

Marck, a county in Weſtphalia. 

Marco, a town of Naples. 


Marcus AnToninus, a Roman Emperor. 
Mardyke, a town and fortreſs in Flanders. 
Marienburg, a town of the Netherlands. 


Mariendal, a city of Franconia. 
Marino city and republick in Italy. 
Marli, a palace in France. 

Marmande town in France. 

Marpurg, a town of Heſſe. 

Marquis, or Margraves, why ſo called. 


Marriages, double, between Spain and Portugal. 


Marſala, a town in Sicily. 

Marſeilles city and dioceſe in France. 
Mar ſico, a town of Naples. 
Martinach, a city of Switzerland, 
Martray fort in France. 

Marvege town in France. 

Mary Queen of England dies. 
Maſcon city and territory in France. 
Maſla, a city in Italy. 

Maſſicre of Paris. 

Mas: An1ELLo's inſurrection in Naples. 
Maſſeran, a city of Pied mont. 
Matricula of the Empire. 

Maubeuge yielded to France. 
Maureſa, a viguery in Spain. 


91 


712 
792 
793 
833 


777 


Maunick, Prince, Governour of the United Provinces. 


Maurienne, a town and territory of Savoy. 


Max1aminus, the Roman Emperor, 
Mayeſick, a town in Weſtphalis. 

azara, a town and province of Sicily. 
MAazARIN made a Cardinal. 


ISS 
314 
396 
136 
461 


681, 691 


Mechlin, a province and city in the Netherlands. 262 
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Mechlenburg, a duchy in Germany. 96 
Medenblick, a city cf Holland. 165 
Medina del Rio Secco, a town in Spain, 768 
Medina del Campo, ib d. ib. 
Megen, a town of the Netherlands. 262 
Megies, a town of Tranfilvania. 21 
Meiſſen, a town of Miſnia. 83 
Melazzo, a city of Sicily. 460 
Melß, a town of Naples. 454 
Mellinghen, a rown of Switzerland. 282 
Melun, a town in France. 488 
Memmingen, a city of Suabia. 111 
Mende city and dioceſe in France. F22 
Mend1iſfco, a territory in Switzerland. 282 
Menin, a town in Flanders. 266 
Meningen, a city of Franconia. 78 
Mentz electorate and city. | 127 
Meppen, a city of Munſter. 137 
Meran, a city of Auſtria. 74 
Merida town in Spain. 785 
Mersburg, a territory of Upper Saxony. + —_ 
Meruwe, a river of the Low-Countries. 157 
Meſieres town in France. 497 
Meſſina, a city of Sicily. 459 
Metz, the capital of French Lorrain. 120 
poſſeſs'd by the French. 634 
Meudon town and palace in France. 490 
Meyn, a town on the Lower Rhine. 129 
Middieburg, the capital of Zealand. 174 
a town of Flanders. 263 
Middlemarck, part of Brandenburg. 80 
Miglias, a river of Spain. 782 
MILAN duchy. 330 
The firuation, extent, rivers, lakes, air, and ſoil. 26. 
Provinces. ib. 
The city of Milan. ib, 
The | gre yes 331 
Milaneſe invaded by the French. 623 
Milhaud, a town in France. 529 
Militia Spaniſh. 770 
Mincio, a river of Italy. | 312 
Mindleheim, a town and principality in Germany. 113 
Minden, a city and duchy in Germany. 144 
Minho, a river ot Spain. 8 


Minorca and Port- Mahon reduced by the Allies. 48 
an iſland belonging to the Engliſh in the Me- 


diterranean. 793, 830 
Miolans, a city of Savoy. 314 
Miranda, a town in Portugal. | 859 
Mirecourt, a city of Lorrain. 120 
Mirepoix city and dioceſe in France. 518 
Miſenum, à famous promontory in Naples. 459 
Miſnia marquiſate, part of Upper Saxony. I 
MISSISIPPI COMPANY, its riſe, 715 

Encourag'd by the court. 717 
Stock riſes ſurprizingly. ib. 
Stock- Jobbers obliged to refund. 723 
Mithridatick war. 393 
Molfetta, a rown of Naples. 453 
Moliſa, a town and province of Naples. 472 
Monaco, a town and territory on the coaſt of Genoa, 
327 

Moncaon, a town in Portugal, 858 


Mondego, a river in Portugal. 
64A 


3849 
Mondonnedo 
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Mondonnedo town in Spain. 
Mondovi, a city of Pied mont. 
Mongatz, a town of Hungary. 
Monmouth, Duke, his expedition to England. 
Monopoli, a town of Naples 

Mons, a city of the Nerherlands. 
taken by the French. 
Monſticr, a city of Savoy. 

Monralto, a town of St. Pęrrn's patrimony. 
Montarg's town in France. 
Montauban, a city of France. 

Mon: blanc, a viguery in Spain. 
Montbriſon town of France. 
Mont-Caſſel, a town in Flanders, 
Montdidier in France. 

Monte Alcino, a town in Italy. 
Monte Caſſino, a town of Naples. 
Monteſalco, a town of the Pope's. 
Montefi⸗ 5 a town of the Pope's, 
Montefolſco, a town of Naples. 
Montelimert rown of France. 
Monte Pulciano, a town in Italy. 
Montereau town of France. 
Montferrat duchy in Italy. 
MONTFERRAT town in Spain. 


Montfort, a city of Auſtria, 

a county of Suabia. 

a town of Utrecht. 

town of France. 

Montgomery, Earl, kills the King of France. 
Mont Lewis town of France. 

Montlucon, town of France, 

Mont- Marſia town of France. 
Montmedy, a town of Luxemburg. 
Montmelian, a city of Savoy, 
Montmorency beheaded, 

—— town of France. 
Montpelier city and dioceſe of France. 
Montreal, a town of Sicily. 

Montrevil town of France. 

Montroyal, a town on the Lower Rhine. 
Mont St. Angelo, a town of Naples. 


—B 


the mountain and monaſtery. 


770 
316 

12 
219 
453 
270 
230 
314 
425 


130 


453 


MOORS, their uſage after the conqueſt of Grenada. 


Their expulſion from Spain. 
Moravia, a diviſion of Bohemia. 
Morat, a territory of Switzerland. 
Moibegno, a town of the Switzers. 
Morea conquer'd by the Turks, 
——— part of Turky in Europe. 
Morges, a town of Savoy. 
Morlachia, a province on the Adriatick Sea, 
Morviedro, a town in Spain. 
Moſaick work deſcribed. 

Morla'x rown of France, 
Moviedro, a river in Spain. 
Moulins town of France. 
Mount St. Michael of France. 
Moura, a town in Portugal. 
Mugen town. 

Mulberg, a town of Miſnia. 
Muldaw, a 1iver of Bohemia. 
Mulbaulen, an Imperial city. 
Munich, the capital of Bavaria, 


808 
822 


Munſter biſhoprick and principality, 136 
treaty. 201 


peace concluded. 866 

—— principal articles between France and the Em- 

pire. ib. 

peace. 825 

Murano, a Venetian iſland, 355 

Murcia province, | 792 

rown. ib, 

Muret town. 531 
Mauiza town. 

N. 

Abberg, a city of Bavaria. 75 

Naerden, a city of Holland. 165 

N AMOUR taken by the French. 230 

Retaken by the Allies. 231,271,298 

Nancy, the capital of Lorrain. 119 


Nants, a city and dioceſe in France, 
NANTZ edit paſſed. 
Subſtance of the repeal of the edict. 
NAPLES KINGDOM ſubmits to the Imperialiſts. 48 
The ſituation and extent, air and climate. 441 
Seas, ports, lakes, rivers, mountains, ſoil. * 
Genius and temper of the natives. 


l 
Provinces and towns. = 2 
Conquer'd by the Spaniards. 810 

Naples city deſcribed, 442 
An earthquake there. 445 
Their wine. 446 
Their catacombs. 447 
The antiquities and curioſities about Naples. ib. 


An abſtract of the hiſtory of Naples, their conſtitu- 


tion, trade, manufactures, and produce. 455 
Narbonne, a city and dioceſe in France. 518 
Nardo, a town of Naples. 453 
Narenza, a town of Dalmatia, 362 
Narni, a town of the Pope's; 427 
Naſſau county and town. 116 
Navarre, a province of France. 5726 

a province of Spain, 773 
Naumburg, a city of Upper Saxony. 83 
Navy Royal of France. 736 
Nellenburg town and land gravate in Germany. 112 
Nemours, a city of France. 448 
Nepi, a town in St. Peter's patrimony. 425 
Nerac town in France, 528 
Nero, the Roman Emperor. ' 395 
Nerva, the Roman Emperor. 395 
NETHERLANDS. 148 

Their fituation and extent. ib. 
The antient name. ib. 
| Govein'd by the Foreſters of Flanders. ib. 
Afterwards by their reſpective Princes. 149 
United in the houſe of Burgundy. ib. 
In the houſe of Auſtria. ib. 


The cauſes of the revolution in the Netherlands, * 
revolt from Spain. 

Auſtrian, French, and Dutch. 2 

harbours, rivers. 

foreſts, and mountains. 1 


8 ſeas, 
Their air, 


Provinces and towns. 
Their manufactures, trade, and navigation. 
Religion, government, forces and revenues. 
See United Provinces, 


272 
275 


Nutteno, 
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Nettuno, a town of 'Campania. 425 Orange, principality, ſeizd on by the French. 218, 
Nevers city of France. $53 506 
Neufchatel city and territory. | 392 Orbiteilo, a town of Italy. 348 
town of France. 543 Orchics, a town of Flanders. 268 
Newburg, a city of Bavaria, 75 Orenſe, a rown in Spain. 770 
Newhaulel, a town of Hungary. 11 Origuela, a town in Spain. 784 
Newmark, a city of Bavaria. 74 Oriſtagni, a town in Sardinia. | 469 
Newport, a city of Flanders. 265 Orleanols, a province of France. 548 
Newſel, a town of Hungary. 11 Orleans city and foreſt in France. $419 
Nice, a city and county of Italy. + 318 ſiege. 50 610 
Nicoſia, a city of Sicily. | 460 maid of. G14 
Nimeguen, the capital of Gelderland. . 170 maid burnt. 61» 
treaty begun. 215 Orleans, Duke, aſſumes the regency of France. 71, 
Ninove, a town of Flanders, 265 Orta, a town of Italy. 332 
Nions, a town of France. 50 Ortregal cape, a promontory in Spain. 771 
Niſmes city and dioceſe in France. 520 Orvieto, a town and territory of the Pope's, 426 
Niſſa, a town in Servia. | 26 Ofra, a Venetian iſlind, 363 
Nivelle, a town of the Netherlands. + 259 Oinabrug, aci'y and princ'pality in Germany. 138 
Nivernois province in France. 552 Oſtend, a city of Flauders 265 
Noli, a city of the Genoeſe. 327 Oſtend- Con pany eſtabliſhed. 836 
Nomeny, a city and marquiſate in Lorrain. 120 Oltia, the antient port-rown to Rome. 425 
Nona, a town of Dalmatia. 302 Oſtuni, a town of Naples. 554 
Norcia, a town of the Pope's. 427 Orno, he Roman Emperor. 395 
Norden, a town in Weſtphalia, * ' 145 Otranto, a town and territory of Naples. 453 
Nordlingen, an Imperial city. 113 Orriculi, a town ot the Pope's. 426 
Normandy, a province of France. $42 Ouch diſtrict. 544 
Normandy conquer'd by the King of England. 607 Oudenard, or Audenard city. 266 
Northauſen, a territory of Upper Saxony. 84 Overyſle), one of the United Provinces. 169 
Noſenſtat, a city of Tranſilvania. 211 Oviedo town. 771 
Notables, an aſſembly ſo called in France. 667 Oye, a county in France. 494 
Noto, a town and province of Sicily. 461 Oyſe river in France, 493 
Novareſe, a country in Italy, | 33 X | 
Novarra, a city of Italy. . P. 
Novellara, city and territory in Italy. 334 8 
Novigrad, a town of Morlachia. 362 Ader born, a biſhoprick and city of Germany. 137, 
Noyon, a city and diſtri& of France. 492 138 
Numa, King of the Romans, 399 Padron, a town of Spain. 771 
Numantia town. 767 Padua, a city and province of Iraly. 355 
Numantian war in Spain. 796, 797 Pago, a Venetian town and iſland, 303 
Nurenburg, a city of Franconia. 79 Paimbeauf, a town in France. $37 
| Palanza, a city of Italy. 332 
O. Palatinate of the Rhine. 122 
—— deſtroy'd by the French. 699 
Berweſel, a town on the Lower Rhine. 129 Palencia, a town of Spain. 768 
Oder, a river of Bohemia. 1 Palermo, the capital of Sicily. 461 
Oetingen, a town and principality in Germany, 113 Paleſtrina, a town of Campania. 423 
Offenburg, an Imperial city. 112 Palma nova, a Venetian town. 361 
Oglio, a river of Italy. 312 Pamiers, a city of France. 525 
Oldenburg, county in Weſtphalia. 145 Pampeluna, a town of Spain. 774 
Oleron, an iſland of France. 534 Panaria, an iſland of Sicily. 462 
Oleron town. $27 Pantheon, in the palace of the Eſcurial, 761 
Olita, a town in Spain. 774 Pardo palace in Spain. 759 
Oliva, a peace concluded there. 1 Parenzo, a town of Iſtria. | 362 
Olivenza, a town in Spain. 861 Paris battle. 3 641 
Olmutz, the capital of Moravia. 2 The maſſacre there. 643 
Ommeaburg, a town on the Lower Rhine. 128 PARIS city. . 478 
Oneglia, a city on the coaſt of Genoa. 319, 327 The form and ſituation of it. i6. 
Oppenheim, a city of the Palatinate. 123 The extent and number of people. 479 
ORANGE, Prince, firſt choſen Stadtholder of Holland. Palaces in it. — 480 
154 The cathedral. | | 481 
Married to the Princeſs Royal of England. 200,216 Univerſity. ; | 482 
His expedition to England. 222 Academies and libraries. 483 
Lands at Torbay. 223 Hoſpitals. 434 
Forces King Jaws to leave Whitehall. 226 Places or ſquares. #6, 
He is declared King of England. 228 Gates and triuwphal arches. 485 


6A3 PARIS 


1 
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PARIS—Bridpes. 4.86 
Government. ib. 
Trade. | 487 
The principal places in the neighbourhood. ib. 


Parliament of Paris compell'd to ratify the acts of the 


Council. 662 
Forbid to meddle with affairs of State. 674 
Oppoſe the tyranny of the Duke of Orleans. 722 
Forced to record the King's edicts. 726 
of Britany, their repreſentation. 727 
PARMA—— Situation and extent, 336 
Chief towns. ib. 
City. ib. 
Princeſs of, heireſs of Tuſcany, married to the 

King of Spain. 835 

Parthenope, the antient name of Naples. 442 
Partition treaty. 43, 827 
Paſſau, a city of Bavaria. 74 
—— treaty. 634, 817 
Paſſignano, a town of the Pope's. 426 
Paſly, a town of Savoy. 314 
Patay battle, G11 
Patriarch in Portugal. 885 
Patrimony of St. PETER. 425 
Patti, a city of Sicily. 460 
Pau, a town of France. 527 
Paveſe, a province of Milan. 332 
Pavia, a city of Milan. 332 
——— battle. 816 
Pauſilippus grotto in Naples. 448 
Peace, propoſals made to Queen Axxx. 704 

between France, Spain, Britain, &c. 730 


Peers of France. 741 
PeLacius defeats the Saracens, and is made King of 


the Chriſtians, 800 
Pendragon town in Portugal. 856 
Peniche, a town in Portugal. 856 
Penna de Billi, a town of the Pope's. 432 
Penfioner, a great officer in Holland. 184 
Perche, a province of France. 547 
Perigord diſtri, ibid. 529 
Perigeux town, ibid. ib. 
Perpignan city. ibid. 526 
Perthois diſtrict, ibid. 497 
PerTINAx, the Roman Emperor. 396 


Perugia, or Peruſa, a town and territory of the Pope's. 


427 
Peruſa, one of the valleys of the Vaudois. 318 
Peſaro, a town of the Pope's. 432 
Peſchiera, a Venetian town. 359 
Peſt, a city of Hungary. 12 
Peterſhagen, a city of Weſtphalia, 144 
Peterwaradin, a city of Sclavonia. 24 
Pezenas town in France. 519 
Pfird, a town of the Upper Rhine. 119 
Pfortzheim, a city of Baden, 109 
Phenicians plant colonies in Spain. 794 
PniLir, Prince of Spain, marries Mary Queen of 

England. 817 


—— King of Spain, ſizes Portugal, and becomes 

ſole Monarch of both. 820 
m— Duke of Anjou, declared King of Spain. 828 
m——— abaicates the Spaniſh throne. 836 
Philip fort in Flanders, 263 


] 


Philipsburg, a city in the Palatinate. 
Philipville, a town of the Netherlands, 


270 
Pianoſa, an iſland on the coaſt of Tuſcany. ho 
Piacenza, or Plaizance, a town in Italy. 337 
Picardy, a province of France. 493 


PIEDMONT, ſituation and extent. 


Provinces and chief towns. — 
Prince's titles. 323 
Forces and revenues. ib, 
Pieve de Cadore, a Venetian town, 361 
Pignerol, a town of Piedmont. 317 
taken by the French, 673 

Piloſa, a town of Naples. 454 
Pinas, a Cape of Spain. 772 
Piper of Brunſwick. | 104 
Piperno, a town of Campania. 425 
Pirano, a town of Iſtria. 361 
Piſa, a city of Tuſcany. 339 
Council. 625 
Piſan, a province of Tuſcany. 338 
Piſtoia, a city of Tuſcany. 345 
Placentia, town in Spain. 773 
Plague brought into France from Turky. 719 
Meaſures taken to prevent its ſpreading. 16. 
Plaſſendal, a town in Flanders. | 265 
Plawen, a city of Upper Saxony. 83 
Pleury, a town of the Griſons. 301 
Pludentz, a territory of Auſtria. 710 
Po, a river of Italy. 312 
Poitiers city in France. 535 
Poitou, a province of France. 535 
Pola, a rown of Iſtria. 362 


Poleſin de Rovigo, a province of Italy. 
Policaſtro, a town of Naples. 451 


Polignano, a town of Naples. 453 
Pomerania dukedom in Germany. 90 
Poux oppreſſes the Spaniards. 797 
Pongibond, a city of 'Tuſcany. 345 
Pontafel, a Venetian town. 361 
Pont Audemer of France. 543 
Pont Beauvoifin of France. 506 
Pont de l'Arche of France. 543 
Pont de Se of France. | 562 
Pont du Gard of France. F21 
Ponte, a town of the Pope's. 426 
Ponte de Lima, a town in Portugal. 858 
Ponte Eſprit of France. 521 
Ponte Vedra, a town in Spain. 771 
Pont St. Maxence of France. 492 
Pont ſur Seine, town of France. 496 
Ponthieu county in France. 495 
Ponthoiſe town in France. 491 
Poodsberg foreſt in the Netherlands. 256 


Pope's ſupremacy thrown off by the Kings of England. 


631 
Poperingen, a town in Flanders. 267 
Popes, two at once. 601 


Declare it lawful to take up arms againſt the King. 


Of Rome, their hiſtory. 400 
Their ſeveral reigns. 403 
Character of the preſent Pope. 413 
Ceremonies of the Pope's Tae. 416 


Their eccleſiaſtical power, 418 


. 


Their temporal government. 


421 
Porc St. Mary's in Spain. 788 
portalegre, a town in Portugal. 861 
Port Lewis, town of France. 537 
Porto Ferraio, a town on the iſland of Elba. 468 


Porto Longone, a town on the iſland of Elba. ib. 
porto Vecchio in Corſica. 


470 

porto Venere, a town of Genoa. 327 
— a town in Portugal. 858 
Portugal, King, defeated and kil''d in Africa. £20 
Marries the Archdutcheſs Marr. 880 
and Rome, diſpute between the courts. ib. 
PORTUGAL, the lituatioa and extent. 845 
Antient and modern name. 848 
Antient bounds. ib. 
Antieat inhabitants. ib. 
Air. ib. 
Mountains. ib. 
Produce of the Soil. ib, 
Rivers. 849 
Baths. ib. 
Minerals. ib. 
Manufactures. ib. 
Cattle. ib. 
Perſons and habits, genius and temper. ib. 
Houſes and furniture, 8 50 
Bad economy. 851 
Servants and ſlaves. ib. 
Dwarfs. FLA 
Diverſions, 851 
Travelling. 351 


The court of Portugal, as well as Spain, became ab- 
ſolute by purchaſing the leading men in the Cortes. 


887 
A rich Court, but a poor State. 888 
Publick Revenues. ib. 
Naval force. ib. 
Land-forces, 76, 
Intereſt of Portugal; to live at peace. ib 


Intereſt of the Maritime Powers and the French to 
be at peace with Spain and Portugal. ib. 
Territories ſubject to Portugal. 
Pragmatick Sanction agreed on. 
Prague, a city of Bohemia. 2 
Pratolino, a city of Tuſcany. 


344 
Pree, a port in France. 534 
Premontre town and abby in France. 492 
Presbarg, the capital of Hungary. 11 


Previſa, a Venetian city. 363 
Princes, bale, legitimated in France, diſputes about it. 


714 
ProBus, the Roman Emperor. 397 
Procita, an iſland near Naples. 468 


Proteſtant Princes, alliance between France and them. 
633 

Proteſtant Refugees, the happieſt ſubjects of France. 
| 2 
Proteſtants, why ſo call'd. 15 
An alliance between the French and Spaniards for the 


ext i, pation of them. 640 
Of Rochelle, a treaty wich them. 644 
The King reſolves to defiroy them. 645 


Obtain a victory over the Leaguers. 
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They are privileg'd to exerciſe their religion. 654 

Perſecuted in France. 725 
Provence, government, in France. 515 
Province town in France. 493 
Pruſſia, King, his Family. 94 
Puglia, or Apulia, a province of Naples. 453 
Puicerda, a Viguery in Spain. | 777 
Puicerda, a town in Spain. 781 
Punick war. 392 
Purgatory, a Popiſh doctrine. 420 
Puy, a city and dioceſe of France. G22 
Puzzoli, a city of Naples. 448 
Pyrenean mountains, 474 

Treaty. 925 
Pyrmont, a county of Weſtphalia. 145 

Q. 

Uadruple Alliance. 478 
Quakenburg, a town in Weſtphalia. 139 
Quedlingburg, a city of Upper-Saxony. 81 

Querci, a diſtt ict in France. 5283 
Querfurr, a city of Upper Saxony. 85 
Queſnoy, a town of the Netherlands. 270 


Quimper, a city and dioceſe in France. 


738 
Quirinal, or Monte Cavallo, one of the Pope's palaces. 
385 
R. 
AB, a river of Germany. 18 


Rabeſteins, a town in France. 517 
Radicofan', a city of Tuſcany, 6 


* 34 
Raguſa, a city and republick in the gulph of Venice. 


6 
Ramillies battle. "ny 
Rammekins, a fortrefs in 'Zealand. 175 
Rapallo, a town of the Genoeſe. 327 
Ratisbon, a city of Bavaria, 74 
Ratorzel, a city of Suabia. 112 
Ratzia, a province of Sclavonia. 24 
Ravenna, a town in the Pope's dominions. 345 


Ravensburg, a town and county of Weſtphalia, 143 
Ravenſtein, a caſtle and barony in Germany. 142, 262 
RAVILLAC's trial. 657 


Realmont, a town of France. 517 
Recanati, a town of Iraly. 432 
Ricklinghauſen, a town and county on the Rhine.132 


Recs, a city in the duchy of Cleve. 142 
Regen, a river of Germany, 28 
Reineck, a town of Switzerland. 108 
Re, an iſland of France. $34 
Rennes, a city of France. $37 
Reole, a town in France. 528 
Rhegio, a city of Nap'es. 454 
Rheims, a city and territory of France. 496 
Rheinfield, a foreſt rown in Suabia. 112 
Rhenen, a town in Utrecht. 173 
Rherel, a town and diſtri of France. 497 
Rhine, a river of Germany. 29 
Rhine, Upper-Circle. 113 
Rhine, Lower - Circle. 122 
. Rhingaw, a territory upon the Rhine. 128 


Rhin'a!, 


Rhintal, a territory in Switzerland. 282 
Rhone, a river of France. 479 
Rialto of Venice. 351 
RicnL1ev, firſt appears upon the ſtage. 659 


He is employed by Luines to diſcoyer the Queen- 
Morher's intrigues. 660 
Made Cardinal, 662 
He is admi'ted into the councilof State, and becomes 
Prime Miniſter, 662 
Sets himſelf ro depreſs the power of the Pi inces of 
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Wars with Carthage. 392 
With Mithridates. 393 
The firſt Triumvirate, 394 
Civil wars. 393, 394 
The ſecond Triumvirate. 394 
Emperors of Rome. 395 
Popes of Rome. 399, 400, 403 
Religion of Rome. 420 


Romaus, a town in France. 506 
Ronciglione, a town and territory belonging to the 


the blood and great men. | 664 Pope. 425 
A conſpiracy againſt him. 665 Ronda town in Spain, 791 
He tries the great Men by an extraordinary commiſ- Roſes town in Spain. 781 
ſion. 666 Roſiers, a town of Lorrain. 120 
A guard appointed him. ib. Roſtock, a city of Mecklenburg. 96 
Made Commander in chief of the army. 670 Rotterdam, a city of Holland. 170 
Gets the better of the Queen-Mother. 674 Rouen, a city of France. 543 
He is created Duke and Peer. 675 Rovergne, a territory in France. 429 
He tries the Peers by a ſpecial commiſſion, and not Rovigo, a city, and territory of Venice. 357 
in Parliament. ib. Roumois diſtrict in France. 543 
His weakneſs. 678 Rouſſelaer, a town and territory in Flanders. 267 
Inſtances of his male-adminiſtration. 680 Rouſſillon, a province of France. 525 
His grand way of travelling. 681 Rugen Iſland. 92 
He foments the diviſions between the King of Eng- Roupel, a river of the Netherlands. 255 
land and his Parliament. 682 Ruperſweil, a town of Switzerland. 282 
His laſt illneſs. 683 Ruplemond, a town in Flanders. 265 
Ridotti, the gaming-houſes at Venice. 354 Ruremond, a city of Guelderland. 172 
Riex, a City and dioceſe of France. 518 Ryſwick, a peace concluded there. 43 
Rimini, a town of the Pope's. 436 
Riom, a town in France. 557 8. 
Ripa Tranſone, a town in Italy. 432 
Ripaille, a town of Savoy. 314 Aar Lewis, a town in French Lorrain. I21 
RIiPERDA, Duke, diſgrac'd. 838 Sabina, a province in the Pope's dominions. 426 
Ritberg, a county and town of Weſtphalia, 144 Sabionetta, a duchy and town of Mantua. 334 
Rochetoit. 534 Saguntum, a town of Spain, 483, 795 
Rochefoucaur, a town of France. 533 St. Amand wood and city. 256, 268 
Rochelle, a city of France. 533 St. Andero, a town in Spain. 773 
Rocroy, a town of France. 497 St. Angelo, a caſtle of the Pope's, 377 
Roder, a city in France, 429 St. Angelo, a city of Naples. 453 
Roer, a river of Germany. 29 St. Beat, a town of France. 531 
Roerort, a town in the duchy of Cleve. 142 St. Bertrand, a city of France. 531 
Romania, a province of the Pope's Dominions. 434 St. Briux, a city and dioceſe of France. 531 
ROME, its ſituation and dimenſions, 369, 370 Sr. Cloud, a town and palace in France. 490 
Character of the Natives. ib. St. Dennis rown and abby in France. 487 
Their Proviſion. 371 St. Diſier, a town in France. 497 
Theatres and amphitheattes. ib. Saintes City of France, | 533 
Pagan temples. 372 St. Gall, a city and county of Switzerland. 280, 302 
Triumphal arches. 373 St. Germains en Laye in France. 48 
Baths. 374 — Palace, 483 
Columns. i6, Sr. Ghillian, a town of the Netheslands. 270 
Aqueducts. 375 St. John de Maurienne, a town and territory of Savoy. 
Catacombs. 376 314 
Mau ſolæa. 377 St. John Pied de Port, a town in France. 526 
Obelisks, 378 Sr. Lizier city. 531 
Bridges. 379 St. Malo city and dioceſe. 530 
Churches. ib. St. Marguerets, an iſland of France. 511 
Hoſpitals. 382 St. Marino town and republick in Italy. 433 
Palaces, 384 St. Martins, a town belonging to the Vaudois. 318 
Piazz s. 388 A town of France. $34 
Roman highways. ib. St. Michael, a city of Lorrain. - 
An abſtract of the Roman hiſtory. 389 St. Malza, an iſland belonging ro Venice. 363 
Kings of Rome. 390 St. Nichoas, a town in Cephalonia. 363 
Conſular governments. ib. St. Omer, a city of the Netherlands. 268 
Their conqueſt of Italy. 392 Saintonge, a province of France. 533 
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st. Paul, a town of the Netherlands. 269 
Sr. Pons, a city and dioceſe of France, 519 
St. Remo, a town of the Genoeſe. 327 
Sr. Saphorin, a town of France, 506 
St, Sebaſtian, a town in Spain, 773 
St. Severino, a city of Naples. 454 
St. Tron, a town of the Netherlands. 258 
St. Vaeri, a town in France. 495 


St. Veit, a port town of the emperor's upon the Adria— 


rick. 362 
St. Venant, a city of the Netherlands, 168 
St. Vincent, a promontory in Spain. 862 
Salamanca, a town of Spain. 768 
Salankamen, a town of Sclavonia. 24 
— — }attle. 43 

Salermo, a city of Naples. 451 
Salizburgh, a city and territory of Bavaria. 75 
Salvateria, a town in Spain. 773, 856 
Salvzza, a marquiſate and city of Italy. 317 
Sambre, a river of the Netherlands. 255 
Sangueſa, a town in Spain. 774 
San Leo, a town in the Pope's territories. 432 
Santaren, a town of Portugal. 856 
Santerra, a diſtrif in France. 494 
Santillana, a town in Spain, 772 
Santvlier, a town of Brabant. 261 
Saon, a river of France. 499 
Saracens conquer Spain. 8oo 
Saragoſſa Battle. 50 

a town in Spain. 774 
Battle, 831 
Sarcina, a town of the Pope's. 436 
Sardam, in Holland, famous for Shipping and Ship- 

Building. 173 
Sardinia iſlands ſubmit to the allies. 830 
—— iſland. 48, 469 
Sargant town and county in Switzerland, 282 
Sar at, a town in France. 529 
Sar ſana, a town in Italy. 327 
Sat zana, a town of the Genoeſe. 372 
Sas Van Ghent, a town of the Netherlands. 263 
Save, a river of Sclavonia, 28 
Saverden, a town and county of Lorrain. 120 
Saumur, a city and province of France. 563 
Savona, a town of Tuſcany. 346 
SAVOY, its ſituation and extent. 313 

Provinces and tovyns. 314 

The air, rivers, and mountains. 315 

Manners and cuſtoms. ibid. 

Produce of the country. ibid. 

The Prince's pedigree. 320 

Revenues and forces. 321 
Sax Mersburg, Naumburg, and Allenburg. 83 
Saxons of Tranſilvania. 21 
SAXONY Upper. 80 
——— lower. 95 
Scala, a city of Nzp'es. 451 
Scarden, a town of Dalmatia. 362 
Sca'pe, a river of the Netherlands. 235 
Schaffhauſen town and territory. 281 
Schawenburg, a town and county of Weſtphalia, 144 
Sche! © river, W ll 
Schelling, an iſland of Holland. | 174 
Schenkenſconce, a Fort in Guelder and. 150 


Schowen, an iſland of Zealand. 177 
Schwalbach, a town of Hefle. 174 
Schwarrzenburg, a town and territory of Franconia. 78 


Schweinfurt, a town in Franconia. 80 
SCLAVONIA, a frontier p ovince of Germany, 25 
Scopia, or Uſcopia, a province of Servia. 26 
Scyllz and Char ybdis. 469 


Sebenica, a town of Dalmat'a. 362 


Seckingen, a town of Suabia, 112 
Sedan, a rown in France. 497 
Seez, a city of France. 545 
Segedin, a city of Hungary, 12 
Segeſwaer, a town of 'Tranfilvania; 21 
Segorba, a town of Spain. 783 
Segovia, a town in Spain, 767 
Segua, a Venetian city. 362 
Segura, a river of Spain. 752 
Seine, a river of France. 474 
Semlin, a city of Sclavonia. 2+ 
Semur, a town of France. 499 
Seneff, a town of the Netherlands. 259 
Senegallia, a town in the Pope's territories; 432 
Senez, a city and dioceſe of France. 508 
Senonois a territory of France. 497 
Sens, a city of France. 497 
Sermonieta, an Italian town. 425 
SERVIA, a frontier province of the empire. 25 
Se ſſia. valleys in Pied mont. 320 
Seville, a town in Spain. 787 
Seville treaty. 829 


Shlenſingen, a town in Franconia. 7 


SICILY, the name, firuation, and extent. 459 
Rivers, mountains, and harbours. 16. 
Provinces and towns, ib. 
Earthquakes. 16. 
An abſtract of the hiſtory of Sicily. 462. 

Siculi, a people of Tranſilvania. 21 

Siegen, a city and county of Naſſau, 116 

Sicnna, a city of Tuſcany. 345 

Sierra, a diſtrict of Spain. 765 

Siguenza, a town of Spain, 763 

SILESIA, its boundaries and chief rowns.. 170,175 


Silves, a town in Portugal. 863 


Sinegaglia, an Italian town. 442 
Simmeren, a town and duchy of Germany, 124 
Sintſheim, a rown in Germany. 123 
Sioneſe, a province of Tuſcany. 345 
Siſteron, a city and dioceſe of France. 512 
Sixfours, a town of France. G11 
Smalcald, a town of Heſſe. 114 
Soeſt, an imperial city. 143 
Soigny, a foreſt in the Netherlands. 256 
Soiſſons, city and diſtrict in France. 492 
Solfatara, a burning Mount in Naples, | 449 
Solms county and town on the upper Rhine; 115 
Sologne, a diſt ict in France. 550 
Soltwedil, a town ot Brandenburg. 88 


Soluthurn, or Soleure, a canton and town in Switzer- 


land. 281 
Somme, ariver in France. 498 
Sorgue, a river of France. | 508. 
Spa, or Spaw in the Brſhoprick of Liege. 136 
SPAIN — Situation and extent. 745 

Name. 746 


Original 
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SPAI N—Original inhabitants. 
Air. 
Face of the Country. 
Mountains. 
Rivers. 


746 
746 
ibid. 


ibid. 


747 


Produce of the Country, according to the ancients. 


Produce of the country at preſent, 
Perſons of the Spaniards, 

Their habits. 

Genius and temper. 

Natural and acquired parts. 
Vices and defects, 

Food. 

Bull feaſts. 

Serenading. 

Antient diviſion of Spain. 
Modern provinces and towns. 
Buildings. 

Furniture. 

Spaniſh Iſlands.” | 
Abſtract of the Spaniſh Hiſtory. 
Expulſion of the Moors. 

Civil government, 


748 


840 


Forces and revenues, coins, trade and navigation. 844 
Religion of the Spaniards. 847 See the Religion of 


the Portugueſe. 
Spalotta, a Venetian city. 
Spire, biſhoprick and city. 
Spirebach, a ciry of German 


362 


123 


Spoletto, a city and duchy of the Pope's dominions.426 


Stade, a town in Bremen. 
Staveren, a town in Friezland. 
Steenbergen, a town in Brabant. 
Stendal, a town of Brandenburg. 
Stetin, a city of Pomerania. 
Stolburg, a town of Upper-Saxony. 


Stolhoffen, a rown in the marquiſate of Baden. 


Stralſund, a city of Pomerania. 
Strasburg, the capital of Alſace. 
taken by the French. 
Strongoli, a city of Naples. | 
Sturgard, the capiral ciry of Wirtenburg. 
Styria, a province of Germany. 
Sulmona, a city of Naples. 
Sultz, a town and county of Suabia. 
Sulrzbach, a town of Bavaria. 
Suſa, marquiſate and city. 
Suat ia 2 0 
Swartzenburg, a town of Franconia. 
Swerin, a city of Mecklenburg. 
Swi!z canton. 


279 


SWITZERLAND, the fituation and extent of it. 


The air, climate, and mountains. 
Rivers, lakes, ſprings and woods. 
The nature and produce of the ſoil. 
Plants, animals, and minerals, 
Provinces and chief towns. 

Per ſons and habits of the Swiſs. 
Genius and temper. 

Hiſtory of Switzerland. 
.Government of the Switzers. 


276 
277 
36, 


277 
288 
278 
283 

ib. 
285 
288 


Revenues and forces. 
Trade and manufactures. 
Religion of the Switzers. 
Allies of the Switzeis. 
Swoll, a town of Overyſſel. 
Syracula, a city of Sicily. 


T. 


Affala, a town in Spain. 
Tagus, a river-of Portugal. 


- Tain, a town of France. 


Talavera de la Reyna, a town of Spain. 
Tallard, a town in France. 

Tanaro, a river of Italy. 

Taormina, a town of Sicily, 


Tarantaiſe, a county of Savoy. 


Taranto, a city of Naples. 


Tarantula, an inſe& in Naples. 
Taracona, a town and territory in Spain. 


Tarbes, a city of France. 
Tarn, a river of France. 
TarqQuin, King of Rome. 


Tarragona, a town and territory in Spain. 


Tairega Viguery. 
Tartas, a town in France. 
Tavira, a Town in Portugal. 


Tecklenburg, a town and county of Weſtphalia. 


Temeſwaer, a city of Hungary. 
Tende county and town of Nice, 
Terano, a city of Naples. | 
Terneus, a fort in the Netherlands. 
Terouen, a town of the Netherlands. 
Terni, a town of the Pope's. 


427 


Terracina, antiently Anxur, a town in the Campania 


of Rome. 


425 


Terveer, a town belonging to the Prince of Orange in 


Zeland. 
Tervel, a town in Spain. 
Teſin, a river of Italy. 
Texel, a Dutch iſland. 
Theyſſe, or Teya, a River of Bohemia. 
Thionville, a city of Luxemburg. 
Tholouſe, a city and dioceſe of France. 
Thonon, a town of Savoy. 
Thovars, a town of France. 
Thoulon, beſieged by the Allies. 


Thuringia, a Province of Upper-Saxony. 


Tiber, a river of Italy. 

Tirlemont, a town of the Netherlands. 
Tivoli, a town of Campanis. 

Tockay, a city of Hungary. 
Tockenburg, a county of Switzerland. 
Toledo, capital of Spain. 

Tolen, a town and iſland of Zealand. 
Toloſa, a town in Spain. 

Tomar, a town in Portugal. 


Tongren, a town in the dioceſe of Liege 


Torcello, a Venetian city and iſland. 
Torgau, a town of Upper-Saxony. 
Tortoſa, a town and territory in Spain. 
Toul, a city of French Lorrain. 
Toulen, a city and dioceſe of France. 


175 
776 
312 


174 
I 


272 | 
$17 
314 
53 
3 
84 
312 
258 
422 
12 
303 
763 
175 


773 
856 


135 


4 


4 


42 510 
Touraine, 


Trade. 


Diverſions. 
Hiſtory of Tuſcany. 
Government. 
Revenues and forces. 
Tuy, a town of Spain. 
Tyrol, a province of Germany. 


Abres, a town in France. 
Valais, a county in Switzerland. 

Vel de Demona, a territory in Sicily. 
Valence, a city and diſtrict in France. 
Valencia, a town and province in Spain. 
——— declares for King CnaxkLks. 
Valenciennes, the capital of Hainault. 
Valengin, a territory of the Switzers. 
Valenza, a town in Italy. 
Valette, the capital of Malta. 
Valladolid, a town of Spain. 
Vallage, a diſtri of France. 
Valleys of the Vaudois. 


Valors, a duchy in France. 
Vor. It i 


nd 
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Touraine, a province of France. 

Tournay. a city of the Low- Countries. 

taken. 

Tournon, a town of France. 

Tours, a city of France. 

Traerbach, a city of the Pa 

Traios Montes 

Trani, a city of Naples. 

TRANSILVANIA, part of the ancient Dacia. 
Irs ſituation, extent, climate, 
Provinces, chief towns, ſoil, trade. 
Hiſtory, religion, &c. 

Trapano, a po:t-town of Sicily. 

Trau, a town of Dalmatia 

Trebigna, a town on the gulph of Venice, 

Trefurt, a town on the Lower Rhine. 

Trent, a province of Germany. 

Trevi, a town of the Pope's. 

Trevoux, a town of France. 

Tricaltin, a diſtrict in France. 

Triers electorate and city. 


Trieſte, a port rowa of the Emperor's on 
Venice. 


Triguer, a city and dioceſe of France. 

Trino, a town in Italy. 

Trivento, a city of Naples. 

Troyes, a city of France. 

Truxillo, a town in Spain. 

Tubingen, a city of Wirtemburg. 

Tudela, a town in Spain. 

Tolle, a city of France. 

Tuin, a city of Auſtria. 

Turgow, a diſtri& of Switzerland. 

Turin battle and fiege. 

Turſis, a city of Naples. 

Turin, the capital of Piedmont. 

Tuſcanella, a town of the Pope's. 

TUSCANY, ſituation and extent. 
Air, foil, and produce. 
Provinces and chief towns, 


61 
266 

49 
F21 
561 
123 
859 
452 


20 
ib. 
21 
22 
461 
302 
362 
128 

71 
426 
500 
596 
128 
f of 
362 
$39 
319 

457 

496 

785 

108 

"ny 

88 

281 

322 

454 

316 

426 

338 
ib. 


338 


491 
Ve xin Norman, a territory in France, " 542 
Viana, a town in Portugal. 562 
Viareggio, a town of Tuſcany. 348 
Vicavaro, a City of Italy. 426 
Vicenza, a Venetian city. 360 
Vicentin, a Venetian province. 360 
Vich, a town and territory in Spain. 7*0 
Vichy, a town in France. 554 
Vienua, or Wien, the capital city of Germany 9 
"Þ | 6 
ſiege. a 42 
Vieone, a city in France. 505 
a rivet of France. 535 
Viet, St a port on the gulph of Venice. 70 


Valteline, a territory of the Griſons. 301 
Vandals ſeated in Mecklenburg. 97 
Vannes, a city and dioceſe of France. 537 
Var, a river in France. | 508 
Varenne, a town of Lorrain. 120 
Vaucoleurs, a ciry of Lorrain. 121 
Vaud, a country of Switzerland. 310 
Vaudervange, a baihwick of Lorrain. 120 
Vaudois. 317 
Vauge, a bailiwick of Lorrain. 120 
Uberlingen, a city of Suabia. 112 
Ucht, a town in Weſtphalia. 145 
Udina, a Venetian city. 301 
Velay, a territory in France. 524 


Velaw, a part ot Gelderland. 
Veldentz city and county on the Lower Rhine. 124 
Velez, Malaga, a town in Spain. 791 
Velitri, a city of Campania. 414 
Venafro, a town of Naples. 
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Venaiſlin, a county of France. 5 12 
Vence, a City and dioceſe.of France. 16. 
Vendome, a town and territory of France. 531 
VENICE territory, its ſituation and extent. 349 
Seas, lakes, rivers, air, produce, and ſoil. 349 
Animals. 350 
Venice duchy and city. 1b. 
Pub'ick buildings. 352 
Their perſons and habits. 353 
Concubinage. i6, 
Venlo, a town of Gelderland. 172 
Venoſa, a town of Naples. 454 
Verceil, a city of Piedmont. 317 


Verden, a city and principality in Lower Saxony. 107 
Verdon, a river of France. | 

Verdun, a city of French Lorain. 121 
Vermandois, a diſtri in France. 


9 
Verona. a Venetian city. bod 
Veroneſe, a Vene ian province. 357 
Verlailies, the French King's palace. 489 
Verue, a ciry of Piedmont. 317 
Vervins, a town in France, 493 
Veſuvius Mount. 444 


Veteravia, or Wetteraw, a territory of Heſſe. 115 
Vexin Francois | 


Vigevano, a town and territory in Italy, 
Vigo, a rown of Spain. 

Villa d'Igletia, a rown of Sardinia. 
Villa Franca, a town of Sicily. 
: town of Nice. 

Villa Real, a :own of Spain. 
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Villa Real, a town of Portugal. 859 
Villa Vicioſa, a town in Spain. 772 
— a town of Portugal. 861 
Vilvord a town in Flanders, 
Vintimeglia, a town of the Genoeſe, 327 
Viſtula, a river of Bohemia. | i 
VitTELL1ius, the Roman Emperor. 259 
Viterbo, the capital of St. Perer's patrimony. 425 
Vitry Frangois, a town in France. 497 
Virtoria, a rown in Spain. 773 
Vivie“s, a city and dioceſe of France, - F21 
UL. Caliph of Babylon, when the Saracens conquer'd 
Spain. 800 
Vle iſland, in Holland. 174 
Ulm, an Imperial city of Suabia. | 110 
Vlotowe, a town in Weſtphalia, 143 
Ultzen, a town in Lunenburg. 143 
Umbria, or Spoletto, a province of the Pope's domi- 
nions. 426 
Under wald, a canton of Switzerland. 280 
Unghuar, a city of Hungary. 12 
Unigenitus conſtitution, propoſitions condemn'd by 4 
o 
UNITED PROVINCES, the original of their 
union. 153 
Terms of their union. 16. 
Diſtreſs of the United Provinces. i. 
An alliance between them and England. 154 
The Earl of Leicefter Governour of them. 155 
A truce between Spain and them. I $6 
The extent and limits of the United Provinces. 


The face of the country, and the changes it has un- 

dergone. 76, 
Rivers of the country. I57 
The ſeas which border upon them. 15. 
Their dikes, and the inundations they are ſubject to. 


158 
Their harbours. ib. 
Lakes and canals. ib. 
The air, winds and ſeaſons. ib. 
Diſeaſes and age of the natives. 1 59 
A deſcription of Holland, and its principal towns. z6. 
Of Amſterdam. 160 
A monſtrous birth in Holland. 164 
The iſlands of Holland. 165 
A deſcription of Zealand. 174 
Of Friezland. 17 
Of Groningen. 16 
Of Gery. | = 
Of Gelderland. 16. 
Of Utrecht. 1 


72 
The perſons habits, genius and temper of the Dutch, 
their diet, diverſions, roads, inns, carriages and 


way of travelling. 17 3——179 
Government. 179 
Stadtholders. A 
Nobility. 180 
States General. | ib. 
Council of State. 181 
Chamber of accounts. I $3 
Courts of admiralty. 7b, 
Senates. i6. 
Burgher maſters. 183 
Eſchevins. 284 


Scout. ä - 184 
Diſputes about a Stedtholder. 18 
Re mai ks on the Dutch Republicks. 18 


The modern hiſto y of the United Provinces. 191 
The 6yn:d of Dort. | 


I 
The victory of the Dutch over the Spaniards in the 


downs. 199 
The peace of Munſter, 201 
Amfterdam inveſted by the Prince of Orange. 35. 
The office of Stadt holder aboliſh'd, - 202 
The war between the Dutch 2nd the Rump Parlia- 

ment. 203 


CroOMWELL propoſes an union between them. 
War between King CyaRLEs ard the Dutch.206,207 


The ſecond war between them. 212 
The French invade the Unitcd Provinces. 213 
Dx Wirr torn in pieces. 216 
Nimeguen treaty. 217 
Their Ambaſſadors allow'd the ſame honours as thoſe 

of crown'd heads. 217 


They ſeize the Engliſh ſettlement at Bantam. 218 
They aſſiſt the Prince of Orange in his expedition to 


England. 221 
e preparations againſt tbem. 223 
The Engliſh pay them 600000 J. for bringing over 

the Prince of Orange. 230 
Nature of the ſoil, and produce of the United Pro- 
vinces. 233 
Their fiſheries. 234 
Manufactures. | 238 
Foreign trade. 240 


To the Baltick, Norway, Ruſſia, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Germany, the Netherlands, France, Spain, 


Italy, Turkey, Britain, gc, 240—244 
Extent of their navigation. 245 
Revenues and forces. 3b. 
Forces in the Eaſt Indies. f 247 
Coin and Bank. 250 
Weights and meaſures. ib, 
Language, learning and univerſities. 258 
Religion, marriages and funerals. 252 

Unna, a town in the county of Marck. 143 
Voigtland, a province of Upper-Saxony. 81 
Volterra, a city of Tuſcany. 9 340 
Voorn, a fort in Guelderland. 170 
Voſnia, a Venetian town in Epirus. 363 
Urbino, a city and province of the Pope's dominions. 
432 
Urgel, a town in Spain. * 
Uri, a canton of Switzerland. | 279 
Uſez, a city and dioceſe of France. $21 
Uſhant, an iſland of France. 539 
Utrecht, one of the United Provinces. | 172 
Utrecht treaty. 706 
W. 


AAL, a branch of the Rhine. 157 
Waburg, a city of Germany. 138 
W aicheren, the chief of the iſlands of 'Zealand. 174 


Walcourt, a town of the Netherlands. 2715 
Walcowar, a town of Sclavonia. 24 
Waldburg, a caſtle and county in Suabia, _ 113 


Waldeck, a town and county on the Upper-Rhine. 115 
CK, Aa LOWE unt) Pper Waldſtur, 
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Wald ſhut, one of the Foreſt- towns. 
Walpo, a town of Sclavonia, 
Walſtrode, a town of Lunenburg. 
Wangen, an Imperial city of Suabia, 
Warnemund, a town in Mecklenburg. 
Warneton, a town in Flanders. 
Warwick, a town in Flanders. 
Watchtendonck, a town in Gelderland. 
Weimar, a town in Upper-Saxony, 
Weiſſenburg, a owa ot Alſace. 
Weiſſenburg, a town of Tranſilvania. 
Weiſſenburg, a town of Franconia. 
Werden, a town in the county of Marck. 
Werle, .a town in Weſtphalia. 


Wertheim, a town and county of Franconia. 


Weſel, a town in Germany. 
Weſer, a river in Germany. 


Weſlar, an Imperial city on the Upper-Rhine. 


Weſtphalia circle. 

Duchy. 

Treaty. 
Wetteravia, a territory of Heſſe. 
Whitz, a town of Croatia. 
WickLis's doctrines condemn'd. 
Widen, a city of Servia, 
Wierings, iſlands within the Texel. 
William ſtadt, a town of Holland. 
Windeſmarch, a province of Germany. 
Wines, of France, an account of them, 
Winoxburg, a town of Flanders. 
Winſcheim, a town of Franconia. 
Winſchoten, a town of Groningen, 
Wirtemburg duchy. 


Wisbaden, a town and county on the Upper-Rhine, 


Wiſmar, a rown in Mecklenburg. 
Wolfembuttle, a city of Brunſwick, 
Wolfembuttle, Duke, turns Papiſt. 


Wolferdyke, an iſland of Zealand, 
Wolgaſt, a city of Pomerania. 

Worms city and biſhoprick, 

Wurſtland, a territory of Bremen. 
Wurtsburg, the capital uf Franconia, 
Wyck de Due: (tede, in Utrecht province. 


X. 


Ativa, a town in Spain. 

Xeres de Badajos, a town of Spain. 
Xcrica, a town in Spain, 
Xucar, a river of Spain, 


> of 


Pres, a town in Flanders. 
Vſſoudun, a city of France. 
Yvica, an iſland of Spain. 


Z. 


Abern, a town of Alſatia, 
Zamora, a town in Spain. 
Zant, a Venetian iſland. 
Zecuus, founder of the Bohemian monarchy. 
Zeigenheim, a town of Heſſe. 
Zerbſt, the capital of Anhalt. 
Zirickzee, a town in Zealand, 
Zittau, a rown of Upper-Saxony. 
Zealand, one of the United Provinces. 
Zell, the feat of the Duke of Lunenburg. 
Zezere, a river of Portugal. 
Zolnock, a city of Hungary, 
Zutick city and canton. 
Zutphen, a county and town in Guelderland. 
Zwoll, or Swoll, a town of Overyſſel. 
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